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Who  is  it  that  best  indicates  his  reverence  for  the  great  travellers, 
or  the  great  biologists,  or  the  great  mathematicians,  or  the  great 
astronomers,  or  the  great  philanthropists  of  the  past?  Surely,  he 
who  treads  in  their  footsteps — who  explores  Africa  with  the  patience 
and  fortitude  of  Mungo  Park,  or  follows  up  the  clew  of  evolution 
with  the  humble  assiduity  of  Darwin,  or  extends  the  calculus  of  num- 
ber with  the  masterly  concentration  of  Newton,  or  explores  the 
heavens  with  the  patient  search  of  Herschel,  or  alleviates  human 
misery  with  the  self-sacrifice  of  Howard  or  Elizabeth  Fry.  And  it 
it  is  almost  childish  to  suppose  that  it  can  take  less  energy  and  less 
effort  to  enter  into  the  glory  of  the  Creator  than  it  takes  to  enter 
into  the  glory  of  the  creature — to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  righteousness  than  it  takes  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  finite  curiosity  and  finite  goodness.  The  sense  in  which  men  rest 
from  their  labors  while  their  works  follow  them  is  surely  not  the 
sense  in  which  human  beings  fall  asleep  in  glad  fatigue  with  a  feel- 
ing upon  their  hearts  of  having  earned  their  rest,  for  that  would 
imply  a  cessation  rather  than  an  expansion  of  life — a  long  night  of 
half-conscious  or  unconscious  repose,  instead  of  a  great  increase  of 
divine  power.  It  seems  almost  monstrous  to  regard  the  initiation 
into  divine  life  as  implying  a  cessation  of  all  that  we  most  closely 
associate  with  life  here,  as  the  happy  trance  of  languid  ecstacy, 
instead  of  the  new  glow  of  creative  vigor. —  The  Spectator, 
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THE  INTELLECTUAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  * 


BY  GBORGE  P.  PARKER,  U.  S.  CONSUL,  BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND. 


I  SHALL  not  presume  to  write  upon 
physical  characteristics,  the  produc- 
tions, or  the  progress  of  the  United  States 
in  population  or  wealth,  nor  yet  upon  re- 
ligious and  moral  development.  There 
is,  nevertheless,  something  fairly  our 
own,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  so  well 
understood.  We  have  met  with  much 
success  in  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  material  world,  but  the 
mental  qualities  behind  these,  about 
which  no  formal  histories  have  been 
written,  are  less  known.  It  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  interesting  to  ask  and  attempt 
some  answer  to  the  question:  How  have 
this  new  people  dealt  with  the  problems 
of  mind  ? 

A  mistake  is  often  made  in  the  point 
from  which  we  are  viewed.  Because  our 
people  are  English  in  the  principal 
branch  of  their  ancestry,  because  the 
English  language  has  held  on  its  con- 
quering way  amongst  us,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  we  could  not  be  other  than  the 
English  people,  transplanted  into  new 
and  different  scenes.  However  much  we 
may  be  less  than  this,  we  are  certainly 


*  This  comprehensive  paper,  which  was  read 
bjr  Mf.  Parker  to  a  circle  of  his  friends  in  Bir- 
mingham, England,  attracted  much  attention 
from  prominent  Englishmen  who  were  present, 
and  who  were  surprised  at  its  figures.  Mr. 
James  Knowles,  editor  of  The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury^ requested  it  for  publication,  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  transferring  it  to  The  Schoo^.  Journal, 


different.  During  the  earlier  years  of  our 
existence,  at  a  time  when  many  of  the 
conditions  entering  into  the  character  of 
modem  England  were  in  process  of 
formation,  we  were  separated  from  all  the 
world.  Our  original  character  as  a  peo- 
ple was  laid  deep  and  unchangeably  in 
the  influences  that  produced  the  Rebel- 
lion and  the  Commonwealth.  The  Res- 
toration and  the  Revolution,  which 
moved  England  so  profoundly,  were 
comparatively  unknown  and  almost 
unfelt  amongst  the  struggling  band  of 
enthusiasts  that  made  up  the  colonies 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  pendulum  did 
not  cease  to  swing  in  the  West  any  more 
than  in  the  East,  but  its  motion  was  less 
violent.  In  England  the  impulses  of 
Puritanism  were  violently  checked  by 
other  and  entirely  different  influences;  in 
America  they  continued  their  dominance 
until  worn  away  by  contact  with  modern 
ideas  and  conditions. 

Except  for  these  changes,  produced 
gradually  and  without  noise  or  revolu- 
tion, we  have  had  little,  of  human  build- 
ing, to  tear  down.  The  constructive 
forces  have  had  a  fair  chance  to  do  their 
work.  We  had  no  feudal  institutions,  no 
kings  or  recognized  leaders,  no  privileges 
conferred  by  birth,  no  central  authority 
in  religion,  and  almost  no  myths,  super- 
stitions, or  traditions  of  our  own.  Al- 
though we  could  not  escape  from  the 
ideas  that  trammel  or  weaken  the  race, 
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we  were  so  far  removed  from  many  of 
these  that  some  were  lost  and  others  fell 
into  a  disuse  scarcely  less  fatal.  Then, 
too,  as  a  people  we  have  never  done  any- 
thing in  a  corner.  None  of  the  springs 
underlying  our  history  or  institutions  are 
concealed  from  view.  We  had  none  of 
the  controversies  incident  to  the  Refor- 
mation, no  disputes  about  Queen  Bess  or 
Queen  Mary,  no  direct  part  and  little  in- 
direct interest  in  the  Rebellion,  the  Res- 
toration, the  Revolution,  or  the  questions 
of  Episcopacy  or  succession.  We  had 
never  had  any  doubts  about  the  policy  of 
giving  every  child  an  education,  or  every 
man,  whatever  his  station  in  life,  a  re- 
sponsible share  in  government  or  society. 
The  narrow  religious  conditions  that 
surrounded  the  early  colonists  made  im- 
I>ossible  anything  like  a  general  persecu- 
tion for  opinion's  sake.  Consequently 
the  few  that  broke  out  aflFected  only  an 
insignificant  number,  some  of  whom 
merely  **  moved  in*'  and  did  the  world 
another  service  by  opening  up  other  com- 
munities in  which  men  might,  in  reality, 
worship  God  as  they  chose.  In  such 
colonies  as  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  persecution  for  opinion's  sake 
was  unknown.  In  others,  like  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  colonies  south 
of  the  Potomac,  there  was  so  little  that 
the  current  of  events  was  scarcely  ruffled. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  few  settlers,  scat- 
tered over  vast  areas,  were  held  together 
by  the  law  of  self-preservation  which  is 
said  to  be  the  primary  one  in  man's 
nature.  They  were  compelled  to  asso- 
ciate against  savages  whose  numbers  they 
could  not  know,  but  who.  in  their  rude 
way,  were  always  organized.  Selected 
as  the  colonists  were,  their  chosen  lead- 
ers had  little  occasion  to  question  men's 
opinions  on  the  great  disputed  points  of 
religion,  concerning  which  there  was 
substantial  agreement.  But  they  were 
compelled  to  unite  for  self-protection, 
whether  their  religious  convictions  were 
in  agreement  or  not.  They  were  quite 
as  much  under  the  necessity  of  union  as 
were  the  members  of  the  Continental 
Congress  in  which,  while  the  work  of 
signing  tht  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  going  on,  Benjamin  Franklin  said, 
with  grim  humor,  **We  must  hang  to- 
gether, or  most  assuredly  we  shall  hang 
separately."  This  was  the  kind  of  har- 
mony the  colonists  had  from  the  begin- 
ning, knowing  that  any  want  of  it,  either 
in  appearance  or  reality,  meant  destruc- 


tion both  to  individuals  and  communi- 
ties. 

So,  while  the  world  little  knows  how 
its  time  and  energy  have  been  consumed 
by  those  myriads  of  men  on  every  conti- 
nent who  have  imitated  the  fallen  angels 
in  reasoning  high 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate. 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,   foreknowledge  absolute; 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost, 

and  while  the  Puritans  who  exiled  them- 
selves to  America  contributed  their  full 
share  to  this  profitless  discussion  of  the 
decrees  and  attributes  of  God,  they  had 
too  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  conquering 
the  natural  difficulties  of  a  new  world  to 
permit  these  insoluble  problems  to  take 
all  their  time  or  powers  or,  with  savages 
all  about  them,  to  set  up  a  new  Inquisi- 
tion. Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  however  fanatical  these  people  may 
have  seemed  or  have  been,  however  un- 
fair it  would  be  to  try  them  by  the  stand- 
ard of  to-day,  they  were  strong,  virile 
men,  of  active  minds,  deficient,  it  may 
be,  in  imagination,  but  abreast  of  the 
knowledge  of  their  times,  studious  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe,  and  anxious 
and  determined  to  do  what  they  could  to 
give  their  chilrlren  and  associates  a  train- 
ing which  should  fit  them  for  successful 
contact  with  the  world. 

In  accord  with  this  idea  they  founded 
Harvard  College  in  1638,  only  18  years 
after  the  planting  of  the  earliest  colony, 
had  a  free  school  in  Salem  in  1640,  in 
Boston  in  1642,  and  in  1647  projected  a 
system  of  free  elementary  and  grammar 
schools  for  every  town,  something  then 
unknown  in  the  Europe  from  which  these 
struggling  colonists  had  come.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  recall  the  archaic  English 
in  which  this  system  had  its  beginning: 

**  Y'  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  }'•  grave  of 
o'  fath"  in  y*  church  and  comonwealth,**  so  rail 
this  document,  ' '  the  Lord  assisting  o'  endeavors 
— It  is  therefore  ord'ed,  y*  ev^  township  in 
this  iunsdiction,  afl'  y*  Lord  heth  increas^  y"* 
to  y*  number  of  50  household",  shall  then  forth- 
w"»  appoint  one  w^in  their  towne  to  teach  all 
such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and 
reade;  .  .  .  and  it  is  furth'  ordered,  y'  where 
any  towne  shall  increase  to  y*  numb'  of  100 
faniilies  or  househould',  they  shall  set  up  a 
gramer  schoole,  y*  m'  thereof  being  able  to  in- 
struct youth  so  farr  as  they  may  be  fited  for  y* 
university." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  or  pertinent  to 
discuss  the  intellectual  history  of  the 
United  States  from  the  early  days  to  the 
present.  It  was  only  natural  that,  in  the 
matter  of  books,  a  long  period  of  depend- 
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ence  upon  the  mother  country  should  pre- 
cede original  investigation  and  endur- 
ing contributions  to  literature.  Physical 
wants  were  to  be  supplied,  the  homes  of 
the  colonists  were  to  be  made  first  safe 
and  then  habitable,  their  political  institu- 
tions were  to  be  placed  upon  a  firm  basis 
and  adapted  to  their  new  surroundings 
and  necessities,  and  the  qualities  which 
could,  in  any  way,  contribute  to  these 
results  were  to  be  cultivated.  A  people 
who  probably  knew  the  English  Bible 
better  than  any  that  ever  existed,  and 
who  were  firmly  convinced  that  it  could 
supply  their  Intellectual  and  political 
needs,  could  afford  to  wait  for  the  tri- 
umphs of  polite  learning  or  to  leave  the 
few  ready  for  such  culture  to  the  ever- 
growing literature  of  the  language  they 
had  inherited.  Gvery  student  has  had 
occasion  to  remark  that,  almost  from  the 
beginning,  the  people  the  United  States 
were  in  good  measure  independent  of  the 
mother  country  for  men  to  fill  the  learned 
professions  and  for  teachers  in  college 
and  school.  At  no  ti me  was  there  any  lack 
of  cler^men  of  ability  and  character;  of 
physicians  fairly  instructed,  according  to 
the  light  of  the  times,  in  the  healing  art; 
of  lawyers  to  defend  public  and  private 
rights,  or  of  teachers  properly  fitted  for 
the  various  duties  always  awaiting  them. 
So,  too,  no  people,  new  or  old,  ever  gave 
more  intelligent  attention  or  honest  devo- 
tion to  the  vexed  questions  surrounding 
human  government  than  did  those  of  the 
United  States  from  the  beginning  of  their 
life  as  a  community.  Our  public  men, 
especially  in  the  earlier  days,  were  well 
trained  for  their  work,  fully  conscious  of 
the  responsibilities  resting  upon  thiem,  in- 
structed in  the  theory  and  expert  in  the 
practice  of  politicsv  Twenty-nine  out  of 
the  fifty-five  members  of  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  were  college  graduates, 
and  most  of  the  remainder  had  made 
places  for  themselves  by  character  and 
knowledge.  It  was  no  mere  holiday  task 
to  create  a  government  under  conditions 
almost  entirely  new,  to  maintain  a  society 
which  should  be  at  once  simple,  practical, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  principles  and 
policies  to  be  tried,  and  should  also  re- 
cognize the  necessity,  in  a  democracy,  of 
training  all  the  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion to  know  the  rights  and  understand 
the  duties  incident  to  power.  The  mean- 
ing of  democratic  government  was  well 
defined  by  Dr.  Franklin  when  he  said: 


**  The  all  of  one  man  is  as  dear  to  him  as 
the  all  of  another,  and  the  poor  man  has 
an  equal  right,  but  more  need,  to  have 
representatives  in  the  legislature  than  the 
rich  one."  If  this  theory  was  to  show 
itself  to  be  either  correct  or  safe,  the  ob- 
ligation existed  to  give  the  child  of  the 
poor  man  a  chance  to  know  his  rights  and 
his  duties. 

This  has  been  the  theor}'^  and  the  prac- 
tice from  the  beginning.  The  common 
school  has  reached  with  us  a  develop- 
ment unknown  in  any  other  country,  be- 
cause practically  impossible  in  a  state  of 
society  not  almost  purely  democratic. 
This  system  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
all  our  schemes  of  education  are  erected. 
As  it  has  a  place  in  every  State,  old  or 
new,  great  or  small,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  give  some  account  of  the  development 
it  has  attained. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  truly  a  *  common 
school.'  In  its  ranks  may  be  found,  side 
by  side,  the  children  of  the  rich  and  of 
the  poor,  each  equal  to  the  other,  and 
neither  superior  nor  inferior  by  reason  of 

flace,  or  birth,  or  fortune,  to  any  other, 
n  the  next  place,  it  is  free.  No  child 
can  pay  a  fee,  however  small,  to  attend 
it;  and  none,  clad  with  regard  to  decency 
and  comfort,  who  subjects  himself  to  its 
discipline,  can  be  excluded.  Last,  and 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  system 
IS  universal.  Families  may  go  from  one 
state  to  another,  they  may  come  from 
foreign  countries  as  permanent  citizens  or 
as  temporary  dwellers,  and  in  each  neigh- 
borhood they  will  find,  in  some  stage  of 
development,  rude  it  may  be,  a  free 
school  of  which  their  children  at  once  be- 
come part  and  parcel.  Much  of  its  work 
is  crude,  many  of  its  teachers  are  narrow 
in  life  and  knowledge,  and  its  daily  ses- 
sions are  often  held  in  buildings  which ' 
no  school  of  architecture  would  deign  to 
claim.  But  everywhere  they  do  the  same 
work.  They  train  seven-eighths  of  the 
15,000,000  children  who  regularly  find 
their  way  into  an  American  school  of 
some  kind.  Three-fourths  of  our  peo- 
ple, children  and  adult,  know  no  other 
scholastic  training  than  that  given  in  the 
schools  supported  by  the  taxes  that  all 
freely  lay,  pay,  and  use. 

According  to  the  latest  available  re- 
ports, 14*512  778  persons  were  receiving 
instruction  in  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  1890,  of  which  88  out  of  each  100 
were  the  pupils  of  public  free  schools. 
The  total  expenditure  for  the  support  of 
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common  schools  in  the  same  year  was 
$143,110,218,  an  average  of  $2. 29  for  each 
inhabitant,  and  $17.22  for  each  pupil  in 
attendance.  Of  the  entire  number  in 
school,  96J4  in  each  100  were  in  receipt 
of  elementary  instruction,  2]4  in  the  100 
of  the  secondary  instruction  afforded  by 
high  schools,  seminaries,  and  academies, 
while  nearly  i  in  each  100  was  found  in 
university,  college  or  professional  school 
of  some  kind.  Of  school  houses  there 
were  224,839,  worth  $324,876,494.  Of  the 
vast  sum  of  money  of  money  collected  for 
school  purposes  less  than  6  per  cent,  came 
from  the  income  of  permanent  funds,  only 
18  per  cent,  from  taxes  levied  by  the  States 
in  their  central  capacity,  and  by  them  dis- 
tributed to  the  schools ;  and  less  than  8^ 
percent,  from  miscellaneous  sources— the 
vast  remainder, nearly  68 percent.,  being 
the  proceeds  of  taxes  levied  by  the  citizens 
of  communities  upon  themselves  each  year. 
The  average  daily  atteddance  of  those  en- 
rolled in  the  common  schools  increased 
from  59  in  each  100  in  1870,  to  64  in  each 
100  in  1890,  and  the  average  per  capita 
of  expenditure  from  $1.64  to  $2.29  within 
the  same  period.  This  increase  was  not 
the  result  of  laws  compellinp;  attendance, 
but  of  the  natural  interest  in  education. 
This  is  shown  by  the  growth  of  the  total 
expenditure  for  schools  from  1880  to  1890 
from  $78,000,000  to  $140,000,000,  a  gain 
of  79  per  cent.,  while  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  pooulation  was  not  quite  25  per 
cent.  On  the  basis  of  school  attendance, 
each  person  in  the  United  States,  on  the 
average,  will,  on  the  existing  basis,  re- 
ceive four  and  three-tenths  years  of  200 
days  of  instruction,  while  in  some  of  the 
older  States  the  average  rises  to  more 
than  six  years.  The  period  of  free  public 
instruction  is  not  limited  to  the  age  of 
fourteen,  as  in  Germany,  but  includes 
everybody  between  four,  five,  and  six 
years  of  age  as  the  time  of  beginnieg,  to 
twenty -one  as  the  maximum.  Even  of 
the  colored  population,  one  in  each  5^^ 
persons  belonging  to  the  negro  race,  in 
the  old  slave  States,  is  found  in  a  free 
school  of  some  kind,  and  of  them  more 
than  24,000  are  teachers  in  schools,  6,000 
are  preparing  themselves  in  what  are 
known  as  normal  schools,  to  teach  their 
own  people,  nearly  800  are  students  in 
theological  seminaries,  about  the  same 
number  are  students  in  colleges,  and  they 
find  their  way  in  considerable  number 
into  the  law  and  medical  schools. 

It  is  evident  that  the  cost  per  pupil  is 


naturally  greater  owing  to  sparseness  of 
population  and  large  areas  of  territory 
than  it  could  be  in  an  older  country,  or 
than  it  will  be  a  generation  or  so  later. 
The  highest  cost  rate  in  other  countries, 
with  a  ratio  of  attendance  even  approach- 
ing that  to  be  found  amsngst  us,  is  Sax- 
ony, $2.28;  Switzerland,  $2.03;  Canada, 
$1.85,  while  the  cost  in  some  of  our  own 
less  thickly  settled  districts  rises  to  $2.76, 
$2.81,  and  $3.34  per  capita  of  population. 
In  the  United  States,  takine  the  entire 
country,  one  person  out  of  4^  of  the  pop- 
ulation, old  and  young,  is  under  some 
kind  of  instruction,  and  in  one  great  quar- 
ter containing  twelve  States,  the  propor- 
tion rises  to  one  in  four.  In  Bavaria, 
which  has  the  highest  rate  of  any  Euro- 
pean country,  the  ratio  is  one  in  4^ ;  in 
Germany  as  a  whole  it  is  one  to  5^3;  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  not  quite  one  in  6; 
in  France,  one  to  about  6^ ;  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  one  to  7^;  and  in  Russia,  one 
to  32^.  On  the  American  continent  our 
neighbor  Canada  hits  so  successfully  car- 
ried out  the  idea  of  free  education  that  a 
little  more  than  one  in  five  of  her  entire 
population  ar^  under  instruction  of  some 
kind. 

The  great  machine  of  free  elementary 
education  is  thus  organized.  Its  devel- 
opment has  not  been  fitful  or  limited  to 
certain  favored  localities,  although  it  has 
reached  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  older  States  than  in  the  new,  in  the 
north  than  in  the  south,  and  in  cities  than 
in  rural  communities;  but  the  idea  of  free 
education  has  found  universal  acceptance 
and  application.  In  nothing  else  has 
there  been  any  development  of  the  social- 
istic idea,  now  so  prevalent  in  all  the 
older  countries.  We  hear  nothing  of  old- 
age  pensions,  or  employer's  liability  bills, 
or  State  insurances,  or  civil  pensions,  or 
of  the  various  other  new  schemes  for 
equalizing  human  conditions,  and  outside 
large  cities  we  have  never  known  much 
about  poor  rates  as  important  factors  in 
local  taxation.  But  the  logic  of  democ- 
racy has,  from  the  days  of  our  existence 
as  a  separate  people — an  event  which  long 
preceded  our  political  independence — de- 
manded that  every  child  should  have  a 
fair  start  in  the  race  of  life,  and  that  in 
order  to  get  this  he  should  have  a  chance 
to  get,  at  the  expense  of  society,  a  foun- 
dation upon  which  he  might  build. 

The  religious  question,  once  thought 
so  difiicult,  has  not  proved  itself  so  in 
practice,  owing  to  the  concentration  of 
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elementary  education  in  the  hands  of  the 
State.  Parochial  or  other  private  schools 
have  not  attained  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency, owing  to  the  lack  of  money  to 
compete  with  the  almost  unlimited  funds 
at  the  command  of  the  State  schools.  Be- 
sides, religious  instruction  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  proper  work  of  the  home 
and  the  church. 

In  secondary  education,  the  grade  be- 
tween the  elementary  and  the  higher, 
only  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  num^r  of 
367,033  students  are  found  in  schools 
supported  by  the  State.  The  fear  was 
once  general  that  the  high  school  might 
be  developed  to  the  injury  of  the  elemen- 
tary, but  this  has  not  proved  true  in 
practice,  as  a  constantly  enlarging  pro- 
portion of  pupils  get  their  elementary 
training  from  the  free  school,  and  a  like 
increasing  proportion  seek  their  higher 
training  in  private  schools,  some  of 
which  are  of  the  grade  and  character  of 
those  known  in  England  as  public 
schools,  i.  e,  foundation  or  proprietary 
schools,  which  prepare  pupils  for  college 
or  university.  The  majority  are,  how- 
ever, more  in  keeping  with  the  grammar 
or  day  schools,  which,  in  general,  does 
the  same  work.  As  a  rule,  instruction 
goes  on  under  the  eye  of  the  parent  until 
the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  upon  his 
work  in  college  or  university. 

Of  the  higher  education,  26,775  stu- 
dents were  in  training  in  1890  to  become 
teachers,  mainly  in  public  free  schools 
maintained  for  the  purpose;  6,349  ^^  ^Z' 
ricultural  or  technical  colleges,  probably 
about  equally  divided  between  public 
and  private;  35,806  in  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  or  theology,  almost  wholly 
private;  11,992  in  colleges  for  women, 
and  46,131  in  universities  and  colleges;  a 
total  of  135,242  who  were  pursuing, 
formally,  the  higher  studies. 

Of  colleges  and  universities,  colleges 
being  separate  institutions  and  not  merely 
teaching  bodies  inside  of,  or  connected 
with,  universities,  and  universities  being 
in  general  institutions  that  include  asso- 
ciated academic  and  professional  schools, 
there  are  of  various  degrees  and  kinds 
415,  with  7,918  instructors,  mainly  of 
professorial  rank;  43,638  undergradu- 
ates, ^nd  1,998  pursuing  post-graduate 
courses  of  study.  There  are  471  endowed 
professorships,  generally  in  older  States, 
172  fellowships,  and  4,775  scholarships. 
In  1880  the  productive  funds  of  the  insti- 
tutions in  existence  at  that  time  were 


about  $37,000,000.  These  had  grown  to 
$66,000,000  in  1890,  while  the  total  in- 
crease of  such  funds  for  institutions  both 
new  and  old  was  more  than  $75,000,000 
during  the  decade.  Of  the  entire  num- 
ber 316  were  private  denominational  in- 
stitutions, the  various  sects  being  fairly 
represented  according  to  their  number, 
wealth,  and  relative  importance. 

Our  colleges  take  small  account  of 
honors,  and  invite  little  competition  for 
scholarships.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  in 
a  society  organized  as  ours  is,  to  develop 
such  a  system;  besides,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  great  number  of  colleges  and 
their  uniform  distribution,  the  merely 
nominal  cost  of  tuition,  the  facilities  ex- 
isting in  almost  every  one  for  helping 
boys  to  work  their  way;  the  readiness  to 
give  employment  to  young  men  during 
vacations — all  these  take  away  much  of 
the  necessity  for  scholarships  in  the  Eng- 
lish sensjB  of  that  word.  In  the  older 
colleges  special  funds  have  been  formed 
during  late  years,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending aid  to  young  men  who  may  need 
it.  Once  started,  these  will,  as  a  rule, 
maintain  themselves  intact  from  returns 
made  each  year  by  former  beneficiaries. 
The  average  age  at  graduation  has  been 
increasing  gradually,  showing  better  facil- 
ities for  secondary  education,  more  rigid 
requirements  for  entrance,  and  a  curricu- 
lum so  much  more  severe  that  more  ma- 
ture mental  powers  are  demanded  for  its 
mastery.  In  spite  of  the  general  preva- 
lence of  the  elective  system,  and  the  sup- 
posed tendency  to  what  is  known  as  the 
scientific  course,  more  than  60  per  cent, 
of  all  the  students  in  colkges  are  pursu- 
ing the  branches  that  lead  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Formerly,  young 
men  who  wished  to  carry  their  training 
beyond  the  usual  course  of  study  were  al- 
most compelled  to  do  so  in  foreign  uni- 
versities; but  since  the  establishment,  a 
few  years  ago,  by  a  princely  bequest,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore, 
and  the  revolution  of  some  of  the  older 
colleges,  so  great  an  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  large  institutions,  and 
so  many  new  ones  have  been  founded, 
that  more  than  two  thousand  young  men 
and  probably  a  thousand  young  women  are 
pursuing  the  highest  studies  in  our  home 
institutions. 

It  may  be  conceded  without  argument 
that  many  of  these  colleges  are  small — 
some  little  more  than  high-grade  acad- 
emies or  fitting  schools.     They  are  ttie 
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result,  in  many  cases,  of  local  pride,  of 
the  determination  to  afford  the  best  pos- 
sible opportunities  to  the  youth  of  a  given 
part  of  a  State,  or  of  the  desire  of  certain 
religious  bodies  to  provide  their  children 
with  the  higher  instruction.  They  are  a 
development  from  the  common  schools,  a 
direct  result  of  demand  and  supply. 
Under  different  circumstances  their  mul- 
tiplication might  not  be  commendable, 
even  if  possible;  but  in  a  sdciety  highly 
organized,  every  college  becomes  a  new 
intellectual  centre,  a  rally ing-point  for 
serious-minded  people  of  mature  years,  as 
well  as  for  pupils  seeking  an  opportunity 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  In 
spite  of  their  number,  fully  two-fifths  of 
the  students  in  regular  courses,  and  prob- 
ably three-fourths  of  those  pursuing  pro- 
fessional studies,  find  their  way  into  less 
than  forty  universities  and  colleges. 
When  I  hear  the  complaint  made,  as  it  is 
sometimes,  of  the  increase  in  such  insti- 
tutions, I  cannot  forget  that  just  seventy 
years  ago  a  little  college  at  Brunswick, 
in  the  then  new  State  of  Maine,  sent  from 
its  portals  in  a  single  year  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow  and  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, while  in  the  previous  year  it  had 
graduated  a  man  who  afterwards  became 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  University  Extension  movement, 
inaugurated  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
some  years  ago,  has  been  adopted  by 
more  than  a  hundred  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  every  part  of  the  land.  It 
has,  in  fact,  been  mainly  the  improve- 
ment and  absorption  of  the  Circle  known 
as  the  **  Chautauqua,"  which  had  some- 
thing of  a  religious  foundation.  The 
latter  has  now  more  than  fifty  branches, 
with  a  total  membership  of  at  least  a  half- 
million  student-s  of  one  degree  and 
another.  So  deep  has  been  the  interest 
in  University  Extension,  that  a  seminary 
has  been  opened  for  the  systematic  train- 
ing of  lecturers  for  the  Extension  Society, 
in  which  the  students  are  for  the  most 
part  graduates  of  leading  colleges,  and 
are  thus,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  pur- 
suing a  post-graduate  course  of  studies 
for  the  special  purpose  of  teaching  others. 

In  professional  education  great  progress 
has  been  made  during  recent  years,  not 
only  in  the  number  and  character  of  those 
who  come  under  its  influence,  but  in 
teachings  and  results.  Most  of  the  re- 
cruits for  the  learned  professors  are  taught 
in  regular  schools,  private  tutors  no 
^nger  holding  an  imfK)rtant  place  in  the 


system  which  provides  training  for  those 
who  are  to  be  their  successors  in  profes- 
sional life.  In  the  year  under  consid- 
eration these  schools  contained  14,884 
students  of  medicine,  4,518  of  law,  and 
7,013  of  theology,  or  26,415  in  all.  A 
growing  proportion  come  each  year  with 
improved  preliminary  training,  that  is, 
more  of  them  are  graduates  of  colleges,  in 
theology  the  proprotion  being  63  per  cent, 
of  all  that  enter.  The  day  has  passed 
when  any  aspiring  young  man  can  ob- 
tain a  licence  to  practice  physic  or  law 
whether  he  knows  anything  or  not,  or  to 
preach  the  gospel  merely  because  he 
thinks  he  has  what  was  once  known  as  a 
*  *  call. ' '  As  competition  becomes  keener, 
the  standard  of  merit  is  raised.  Every 
advance  in  medical  science  is  welcomed 
and  studied,  and  as  many  original  contri- 
butions to  experiment  and  to  medical  lit- 
erature are  made  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  There  is  no  important  centre 
of  population  tliat  does  not  contain  young 
men  who,  though  trained  in  our  schools 
and  hospitals,  have  added  a  course  in  the 
best  schools  and  hospitals  of  England, 
Germany,  or  France.  Nearly  the  whole 
body  of  young  lawyers  get  their  special 
training  in  law  schools.  The  formal  di- 
vision into  solicitors,  barristers,  and  coun- 
sellors does  not  exist,  but  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  practice  of  municipal, 
State,  federal  and  international  law  has 
developed  such  complicated  conditions 
that  a  most  minute  division  of  work  has 
naturally  followed.  The  body  of  com- 
mon law,  including,  as  it  does,  decisions 
in  the  various  Federal  courts  and  those 
of  every  State  court,  no  less  than  those 
of  England,  is  so  great  as  to  make  the 
law  even  more  intricate  than  in  an  old 
country  where  custom  and  organization 
have  specialized  its  practice. 

In  theology,  the  absence  of  an  estab- 
lished church,  the  resulting  freedom,  and 
the  rivalry  between  all  sects,  have  made 
it  necessary  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  training  of  the  clergy.  larger  aver- 
age demands  are  no  doubt  made  in  the 
matter  of  preaching  than  in  any  existing 
society.  The  traditions  of  the  earlier 
Puritan  times,  when  the  minister  was  the 
practical  dictator  of  the  community,  and 
the  absence  of  liturgy  and  form  in  the 
service,  have  given  even  an  unnatural 
prominence  to  the  sermon.  In  spite  of 
the  complaint  heard  continually,  with  us 
as  everywhere  else,  of  indifference  to  re- 
ligious teaching,  I  do  not  believe  that 
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there  has  ever  been  a  time  when  a  more 
universal  or  intelligent  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  the  deepest  questions  relating  to 
man's  destiny. 

Technical  schools  of  a  high  grade  are 
found  everywhere.  In  a  few  cities  they 
bear  a  close  relation  to  the  general  public 
system  of  education,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  left  to  private  enterprise,  some  being 
regularly  organized  coHeges  with  teach- 
ing bodies,  while  others  are  conducted  by 
railways  and  large  manufacturing  corpor- 
ations for  their  own  special  purposes. 

Perhaps  in  nothing  else  are  better  facil- 
ities provided  than  for  the  study  of 
science.  The  latest  apparatus,  methods, 
and  Experiments,  whatever  their  origin, 
make  their  way  promptly  into  the  labo- 
ratories and  lecture-rooms  of  even  small 
colleges,  where  they  would  not  be  looked 
for,  and  original  investigation  finds  due 
recognition  and  reward.  In  most  com- 
munities some  benefactor  with  money  and 
local  pride  —  not  necessarily  what'  is 
known  as  a  rich  man — comes  forward  to 
povide  the  improved  facilities  for  carry- 
ing on  study  and  experiment.  Scientific 
societies  making  a  special  study  of  chem- 
istry, geology,  botany,  zoology,or  biology, 
are  to  be  found  in  every  State.  Academies 
of  science,  with  cabinets  and  collections  of 
various  kinds  and  in  different  degrees  of 
perfection,  exist  prosperously  in  all  the 
larger  cities.  Every  college,  small  or 
great,  draws  about  itself  a  circle  of  scien- 
tific students  and  collectors.  These  com- 
pete with  each  other  in  studying  sur- 
rounding conditions,  in  perfecting  a  col- 
lection of  local  specimens,  and  in  making 
exchanges  with  like  societies  in  other 
places.  Every  State*  has  its  geological 
survey,  its  agricultural  stations,  and  other 
agencies  for  conducting  scientific  re- 
search, and  for  publishing  the  results  of 
this  work  at  the  public  expense.  In  the 
various  departments  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment of  Washington,  about  twenty 
scientific  bureaus  are  concentrated,  each 
carrying  on  some  important  work,  with  a 
trained  body  of  scholars  and  specialists, 
the  publications  of  which  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  valuable  contributions,  and 
are,  I  find,  the  envy  of  scientific  students 
in  countries  where  a  less  liberal  public 
support  is  given  to  such  special  studies. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
development  of  public  libraries,  and  they 
are  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  complement 
to  the  free  schools.  There  are  now  about 
6,000,  and  the  increase  goes  on  at  the  rate 


of  two  or  three  hundred  each  year.  As  a 
rule  they  are  founded  and  supported  by 
local  taxation,  though  in  many  cases  the 
original  buildings  and  collections  have 
been  presented  by  some  public-spirited 
citizen  who  leaves  their  support  to  the 
public.  Much  study  has  been  given  to 
cataloguing  and  to  care  in  management. 
Libraries  for  students  exist  in  all  the 
large  cities  and  in  connection  wiHi  the 
most  important  of  the  colleges.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  our  people— as  all  English 
collectors  have  found  to  their  cost  during 
recent  years — probably  have  more  book- 
buyers  than  any  other  nation  in  propor- 
tion to  population  and  wealth. 

Philosophical,  literary  and  historical 
societies  find  general  support,  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  researches,  often  only  of  a 
local  character,  are  published,  and  con- 
tribute something  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  general  stock  of  knowledge.  Social 
intercourse,  so  far  as  organized  efforts  are 
concerned,  partakes  more  and  more  of  a 
studious  character.  Literary  societies, 
meeting  about  from  house  to  house,  tak- 
ing up  one  course  of  studies  and  then  an- 
other, and  attracting  the  best  local  talent 
to  their  service,  give  many  a  young 
man  and  woman  both  the  impulse  and 
opportunity  to  enlarge  their  mental  hori- 
zon, and  at  the  same  time  to  help  others 
and  to  gain  recognition  for  themselves.  I 
find  people  here  expressing  surprise  at  the 
great  number  of  my  countrymen  who 
visit  Stratford.  No  doubt  many  of  the 
6,000  Americans  who  go  to  the  literary 
Mecca  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon  each 
year  are  drawn  by  idle  curiosity;  but  no 
man  can  compute  the  number  of  those 
who  go  as  students  profoundly  interested 
in  the  great  master  of  all  literature,  and 
who  return  to  study  his  writings  and  life 
more  intelligently,  and  to  teach  something 
to  the  millions  who  cannot  follow.  I  feel 
safe  in  expressing  the  opinion,  formed 
from  a  close  knowledge  of  many  parts  of 
the  United  States,  that  no  less  than  5,000 
organized  circles  for  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare are  in  active  operation.  Many  of 
these  are  small  and  unpretentious,  some 
are  never  heard  of  in  a  public  way — even 
in  a  land  and  time  where  publicity  reigns 
—but  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
really  bad  representation  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  so  it  is  e<|ually  impossible  to  carry 
on,  either  individually  or  in  an  organized 
way,  a  fruitless  study  of  his  wonder-work- 
ing mind.  It  is  a  cause  for  some  pride 
that  we  have  been  able,  as  co-inheritors 
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'of  the  English  language,  to  contribute 
pur  mite  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  the 
master  who  did  so  much  to  fix  that  lan- 
guage on  enduring  lines.  Neither  are  we 
indifferent  to  the  fact  that  it  has  remained 
for  one  quiet  student  of  Shakespeare, 
working  away  in  his  own  almost  unap- 
proachable private  library  in  Philadel- 
phia, to  give  the  world  a  variorum  edition 
of  Shakespeare  that  reflects  honor  upon 
the  language  of  the  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  people  who  speak  it,  and  upon 
the  name  of  Horace  Howard  Furness. 

It  might  naturally  be  thought  that  the 
one  thing  in  which  we  should  be  lacking 
would  be  the  study  of  history.  In  the 
sense  that  an  older  people  know  it,  the 
matter  of  time,  it  might  be  said  that  we 
have  no  history.  But  there  is  probably 
no  State  so  new  that  it  has  not  an  histor- 
ical society  gathering  up  not  only  the  tra- 
ditions, but  the  recollections  of  its  earli- 
est settlers.  Even  in  those  which  have 
been  for  less  than  50  years  recognized  en- 
tities in  the  Union,  societies  and  organi- 
zations exist  in  many  counties,  bringing 
together  an  account  of  every  little  element 
that  has  contributed  to  their  development. 
In  all  the  older  States,  the  history  of 
every  important  county  and  town  has  been 
studied  and  written  and  published.  Much 
of  this  is  the  very  chaff  of  history,  but  it 
does  contribute  something  for  the  future, 
and  it  illustrates  what  I  have  already  said 
about  the  lack  of  concealment  or  mystery 
in  our  annals. 

The  theatre  has  not  had  a  development 
radically  different  from  that  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  It  has  found  universal  ac- 
ceptance, making  appeal  to  a  larger  num- 
ber, and  to  more  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion, than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
world's  history.  It  has  thus  become 
democratic — a  fact  sometimes  overlooked, 
I  fear,  by  its  critics.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  the  demand  for  a  visible  interpreta- 
tion of  the  acts  and  motives  of  men  has 
far  outrun  the  supply.  Whereas  one 
performance  would  once  satisfy,  there  are 
now  probably  fifty.  The  mass  has  be- 
come so  great  that  any  attempt  to  try  it  by 
former  canons  is  futile;  and  so  the  criti- 
cism that  the  standard  of  plays  has  de- 
clined is  unjust,  when  the  character  and 
the  vast  number  to  whom  appeal  is  made 
are  taken  into  account.  In  spite  of  this 
expansion,  the  number  of  high-class  rep- 
rentations  is  no  doubt  much  larger  than 
ever  before,  whatever  the  effect  upon  their 
average  may  be.     In  America,  the  char- 


acter of  acting  is  not  different  from  that 
of  liny  other  country.  There  are  theatres 
innumerable  in  villages,  towns,  and  cities, 
into  every  one  of  which  some  sort  of  a 
company  finds  its  way  many  times  a  year. 
Plays  old  and  new,  tragedy  and  comedy, 
are  repeated  over  and  over  again.  As  is 
now  quite  universally  the  case,  every 
actor,  whether  genius  or  buffoon,  gets  a 
hearing,  one  now  scoring  a  success,  and 
then  the  other.  Shakespeare  finds  repre- 
sentation by  every  rank  of  actor  in  every 
kind  of  building,  from  a  bam  to  an  opera 
house.  The  classic  dramas  of  the  lan- 
guage are  played  with  intelligence,  and 
are  in  constant  demand. 

Of  great  writers  we  probably  have  our 
share,  and  we  also  give  the  warmest  wel- 
come to  every  visitor  who  can  either 
teach  or  amuse,  and  surrender  our  dollars 
with  a  profuseness  of  which  report  has 
reached  every  bam-stormer  or  budding 
prima-donna  throughout  all  Christendom. 
It  is  only  a  few  months  since  two  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  stage  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  were  still  among  us 
in  the  persons  of  Edwin  Booth  and  Joseph 
Jefferson,  both  of  whom  had  really  done 
something  for  the  English-speaking  stage. 
We  have  not  contributed  much  of  perma- 
nence to  the  drama  of  the  world;  but  how 
many  enduring  plays'have  been  written  in 
any  language  during  the  past  fifty  years  ? 

The  development  of  the  newspaper  has 
been  something  phenomenal.  The  whole 
number  is  nearly  19,000,  about  one  in 
ten  published  every  day.  They  have 
many  faults,  as  the  newspaper — which  is 
only  the  history  of  each  day,  written  be- 
fore its  close — must  have.  The  faults  are 
perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated  with  us, 
owing  to  the  wider  range  of  news  topics. 
Their  sensationalism,  scrappiness  and  dog- 
matism produce  something  of  mental  dis- 
sipation in  case  of  over-indulgence.  But 
the  majority  of  newspapers,  everywhere 
and  of  every  grade,  are  conducted  with 
honesty  and  conscience  by  men  who 
have  learned  both  what  the  public  wants 
and  in  what  they  can  hope  to  lead  it. 
The  influence  of  this  history  of  a  day — 
read  by  millions  of  people — is  incalcula- 
ble, and,  in  general,  it  is  good.  It  leads 
many  persons  farther  into  the  study  of 
some  question  about  which  they  had  re- 
ceived a  hint  or  a  scrap  of  information. 
Nowhere  is  this  great  engine  of  modem 
civilization  better  used  or  appreciated 
than  with  us.  In  addition  to  the  news  it 
pours  into  its  columns,  day  by  day,  it 
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publishes  every  year  thousands  of  articles 
on  the  most  important  and  interesting 
topics.  Nowhere  is  it  so  thoroughly  en- 
cyclopaedic. It  was  once  the  fashion  to 
insist  upon  the  truth  of  Pope*s  line: 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 

but  the  field  of  knowledge  has  now  be- 
come so  vast  that  we  must  recognize  the 
limitations  of  time,  and  insist  that  if  a 
little  be  a  danger,  none  at  all  is  fatal. 
'  Our  newspapers  give  thousands  of  per- 
sons first  a  faint  idea  of  the  existence  of 
something  before  unknown,  then  a  little 
insight,  and  last  of  all,  the  thirst  that  can 
only  be  quenched  by  deep  draughts  at 
the  fountain  of  knowledge.  In  brief, 
they  draw  ont  the  faculties  of  uncounted 
millions  who  otherwise  would  neither 
learn  nor  have  the  desire  to  learn. 

The  educating  influence  of  city  life 
everywhere  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The 
intimate  knowledge  of  men,  as  well  as  of 
facts  and  events  that  must  come  from  this 
association,  produces  mental  acuteness 
and  gives  men  a  better  insight  into  the 
things  of  this  world.  The  city,  in  spite 
of  its  deficiencies,  has  become  the  one 
real  censor  of  modem  life.  With  us  it  is 
recruited  continually  with  the  best  blood 
that  the  country  can  furnish,  not  from  a 
peasantry,  but  from  a  class  who,  during 
many  generations,  have  made  a  place  for 
themselves  by  their  independence,  self- 
government,  and  strong  qualities  of  body 
and  mind. 

The  moulding  power  of  travel,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  enjoyed  to  the  full 
by  our  people.  Of  the  vast  army  which 
visits  Europe  each  year,  some  are  drawn 
by  fashion,  some  by  curiosity,  still  others 
by  business;  but  the  majority,  of  what- 
ever age,  are  only  students,  more  or  less 
profound,  of  conditions  and  institutions 
otherwise  known  only  by  report.  The 
efiect  of  all  this  upon  our  life  is  greater 
than  any  man  can  understand  or  know 
without  actual  contact  with  our  people. 

The  lecture  platform,  though  no  longer 
used  so  generally  as  it  once  was,  is  still 
no  mean  element  in  our  intellectual  life. 
It  is  employed  by  scholars,  teachers,  and 
travelers,  rather  to  impart  knowledge 
than  to  praise  ourselves,  to  which  use  it 
was  much  devoted  in  other  days.  The 
most  profound  students  of  history,  poli- 
tics, manners,  and  art,  contribute  the  re- 
sults of  their  researches  and  find  appre- 
ciative and  well-trained  hearers.  Every 
man  with  something  to  say  gets  a  warm 


welcome,  courteous  treatment,  and  eager 
listeners,  as  the  greatest  critics,  historians, 
and  scientists  from  all  parts  of  the  wdrld 
have  had  reason  to  learn. 

The  study  of  music  has  greatly  in- 
creased during  recent  years.  Much  of 
this  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Germany 
and  to  some  extent  to  that  of  Italy,  but 
more  to  larger  leisure  and  opportunity 
and  improved  taste.  The  study  of  music 
is  now  pursued  at  home  eff*ectively,  and 
each  passing  year  there  is  an  improve- 
ment, not  only  in  the  character  and  num- 
ber of  performances,  but  in  the  taste  that 
fixes  a  higher  standard.  When  it  shall 
become  possible  to  apply  to  musical  de- 
velopment a  little  more  of  the  spirit  of 
business  organization  manifested  in  other 
things,  we  shall  cut  no  mean  figure  in 
this  art.  Schools  for  the  promotion  of 
musical  study  are  finding  general  de- 
velopment, and  private  philanthropy  de- 
votes a  fair  proportion  of  its  gifts  to  this 
purpose. 

In  architecture  we  have  developed  at 
an  amazing  rate  since  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position directed  attention  to  our  short- 
comings, and  since  the  great  tide  of 
travel  set  Europeward  and  showed  our 
people  that  they  must  get  away  from  the 
formless  and  characterless  buildings  of 
earlier  days  and  adapt  the  existing  styles 
of  architecture  to  our  climatic,  social,  and 
political  conditions.  The  buildings 
shown  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  in<fi- 
cate  a  great  advance.  The  necessities  of 
our  cities  and  their  rapid  growth  pro- 
duced a  combination  of  use  and  beauty 
in  business  buildings  that  bids  fair  to 
lead  to  an  entire  change  in  style. 
Cathedrals  will  come  in  due  time,  and  a 
revolution  in  buildings  for  public  pur- 
poses is  impending.  Public  sentiment  in 
large  cities  now  demands  that  the  style 
of  such  works  shall  be  left  to  trained 
artists  and  architects,  a  fact  that  promises 
much  for  the  future. 

Our  literary  progress  has  been  rapid 
and  continuous.  When  Sidney  Smith 
asked,  with  not  ill-founded  contempt, 
**Who  reads  an  American  book?'*  our 
grandfathers  were  indignant;  but  we 
have  changed  all  that,  because  we  find 
that  everybody  now  reads  American 
books,  and  in  many  cases  to  our  special 
wonder.  If  we  once  puffied  our  writers, 
did  not  others  do  the  same?  The  pro- 
portion of  those  once  thought  to  be  great 
writers  and  who  now  lie  buried  beyond 
resurrection  by  favorable  notices  in  the 
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pages  of  reviews,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers, is,  p^haps,  no  greater  on  our 
side  of  the  Atlantic  than  on  this.  Our 
critics,  even  though  they  deliver  judg- 
ment as  critics  do  everywhere,  ex  cathedra, 
are  not  infallible,  nor  is  provincialism 
unknown  even  where  it  has  no  distinct 
name  or  geographical  position.  In  the 
days  when  everybody  writes  or  reads  fic- 
tion, it  is  not  surprising  that  we,  in  the 
United  States,  should  strain  our  eyes  in 
the  act  of  looking  for  the  great  novel,  or 
that  we  should  be  impatient  when  it  does 
not  come.  Every  intelligent  people  in 
the  world  reads  bundles  and  bales  of  the 
veriest  trash  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  a 
fair  amount  worth  preserving,  only  to 
discover,  too  often,  the  truth  of  Lowell's 
lines,  that 

Reading  new  books  is  like  eating  new  bread, 
One  can  bear  it  at  first,  but  by  gradual  steps  he 
Is  brought  to  death's  door  of  a  mental  dyspepsy. 

But  the  rare  story,  the  careful  study  of 
institutions,  ideas  and  men,  the  fine  crit- 
ical essay  or  conscientious  editing — all 
these  are  signs  that  our  writers  are  turn- 
ing themselves  with  success  to  the  study 
of  the  serious  side  of  life.  The  constan  tly 
lengthening  roll  of  American  names, 
added  to  those  who  have  made  immortal 
contributions  to  a  real  English  literature, 
ifi  a  source  of  pride  to  America  as  well  as 
to  the  world.  Our  people  know  and  ap- 
preciate every  recognized  English  writer, 
living  or  dead,  and  no  man  who  makes 
appeal  to  the  world  with  a  thought  or  a 
book  can  ignore  or  belittle  the  echo  cer- 
tain to  reach  him  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Our  people  study  more 
and  more  the  writings  of  the  best  authors 
in  foreign  countries,  and  the  number  is 
not  small  nor  the  standing  contemptible 
of  those  among  them  who  keep  fairly 
abreast  with  all  contemporary  thought. 

In  the  fine  arts,  we  are,  as  it  might  be 
supposed,  less  active  than  an  older  peo- 
ple. But  in  appreciation  of  art,  so  far  as 
this  is  possible  under  existing  conditions, 
we  are  liberal  buyers  of  the  best  for  both 
public  and  private  collections.  Only  five 
years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  best  French  pictures  found 
a  market,  year  by  year,  m  the  United 
States.  Our  artists,  like  those  of  Russia, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  Hungary,  are  trained 
in  the  French  methods,  and  in  discussing 
their  work  it  is  not  possible  to  assert  that 
we  have  a  distinct  school  of  art  apart 
firom  the  greater  one  in  which  the  artists 
of  so  many  countries  have  learned  their 


lessons,  and  from  which  they  have  taken 
their  methods.  Some  of  our  engravers 
are  doing  excellent  work,  and  in  the  field 
of  cheap  illustration,  which  brings  home 
to  the  multitude  at  least  some  perception 
of  the  beautiful,  they  are  probably  far  in 
advance  of  similar  developments  any- 
where. Sculpture  for  public  purposes  is 
nowhere  greatly  above  contempt,  but  our 
parks  and  streets  are  not,  perhaps,  sub- 
jected to  more  discredit  in  this  way  than 
those  of  the  newer  cities  of  the  old  world. 
Activity  in  politics  is  a  necessity  among 
a  people  who,  in  small  things  no  less  than 
in  great,  tax  themselves.  Public  afiairs 
become  then  more  than  a  sort  of  legerde- 
main, and  rise  to  moral  power  and  great- 
ness as  agencies  to  repress  human  passion, 
to  reduce  favoritism  to  its  lowest  terms,  to 
humble  the  vain  and  to  make  opportunity 
for  the  weak.  In  order  to  produce  this 
result,  the  mo.st  unceasing  activity,  bring- 
ing the  highest  mental  powers  into  action, 
is  a  necessity.  No  people  know  better 
than  those  of  England  the  educating  in- 
fluence of  great  political  agitations.  With 
us  slavery;  the  question  of  maintaining 
intact  a  Union  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  great  national-  tendencies  of  the  age; 
the  establishment  of  sound  and  honest 
finance;  the  struggle'  to  overthrow  the 
mediaeval  system  miscalled  'protection;' 
the  government  of  the  great  aggregations 
known  as  cities,  and  the  assimilation  into 
one  harmonious  whole  of  millions  from 
other  lands — all  these  issues,  past  and 
present,  have  rendered  futile  the  fear 
formerly  expressed  by  many  high-minded 
men  lest  the  time  might  come  when  we 
should  cease  to  have  a  grievance,  and, 
living  contentedly  in  a  condition  of  ma- 
terial prosperity,  forget  the  elements  that 
make  for  mind  and  morals.  But  with 
great  problems  never  wholly  solved,  to- 
gether with  frequent  elections,  universal 
publicity  and  intelligence  in  demand,  the 
delusion  has  been  corrected  that  machines 
of  goverment  or  society  can  go  on  with- 
out the  continued  warfare  that  has  been 
said  to  be  the  state  of  nature.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  at  home,  and  I  sometimes 
hear  its  echoes  here,  about  the  corrup- 
tions of  public  men,  of  the  going  down 
into  the  gutter  of  practical  politics,  and 
of  the  degradation  incident  to  actual  par- 
ticipation in  public  affairs;  but  every  man 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  see  must 
know  that,  with  all  its  faults,  the  business 
of  the  public  is  managed  with  as  much 
honesty,  as  g^eat  devotion  to  noble  ideals, 
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and  as  much  efficiency  as  any  other. 
There  are  bad  conditions  in  politics  and 
some  bad  men,  but  I  have  never  heard 
that  it  was  given  to  human  effort  to 
escape  from  these  entirely;  while  the  con- 
stant struggle,  the  impulse  that  moves 
millions  of  people  to  take  an  unselfish  in- 
terest in  their  government,  not  only 
makes  free  institutions  possible,  but  de- 
velops the  highest  powers  of  the  human 
mind.  The  one  thing  that,  to  my  mind, 
gives  interest  to  the  history  of  the  last 
three  hundred  years,  and  makes  its  lessons 
useful  to  mankind,  is  the  fact  that  during 
this  period  more  men  have  given  time 
and  talents  to  the  study  of  government 
than  to  all  other  intellectual  pursuits  to- 
gether. 

I  have  thus  passed  in  review  the  main 
features  of  our  intellectual  life,  and  have 
tried  to  show  how  we  deal  with  them, 
how  one  generation  meets  its  obligations 
to  its  successor.  I  have  had  no  desire  to 
write  with  rose-water,  and  no  intention  of 
claiming  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  exemption  from  the  perils  to  which 
humanity  is  subject.  It  has  been  a  favor- 
ite complaint,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
that  we  suffer  from  having  no  leisure 
class  into  whose  hands  we  can  commit 
the  things  of  mind,  including  good  man- 
ners and  aesthetic  tastes.  My  observation 
has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  line 
between  a  so-called  leisure  class  and  an 
idle  one  is,  like  that  between  most  mod- 
em states,  little  more  than  imaginary; 
that  the  people  who  do  their  own  work 
are  everywhere  compelled  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  extra  burden  of  the  world's 
work;  that  we  may  esteem  ourselves  for-, 
tunate  that,  iif  the  industrial  condition  of 
our  people,  we  have  received  an  answer 
to  the  prayer  of  the  wise  man  oi  old  when 
he  asked,  *Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches;*  and  that,  as  everybody  knows 
more  than  anybody,  the  highest  possible 
results  can  only  come  to  humanity  when 
all  men  are  encouraged  to  learn  and  to 
know  many  things,  and  to  learn  and 
know  th^m  well.  Geographical  position 
has  compelled  our  people,  during  the  for- 
mative period  in  our  history,  to  find  vent 
and  employment  for  their  energies  among 
themselves.  We  have  had  no  colonies 
and  no  foreign  relations  worth  the  name. 
But  we  have,  nevertheless,  transplanted 
schools,  congenial  associations,  and  polit- 
ical institutions  from  one  new  community 
to  a  newer  one,  thus  covering  a  continent  | 
and  showing  the  possession,  in  the  high-  i 


est  degree,  of  the  colonizing  instinct  that 
has  carried  English  institutions  and  the 
English  language  round  the  world. 

One  can  but  think  that  such  a  people 
are  worthy  of  imitation  in  many  tilings, 
and  of  study  in  all.  We  are  no  longer 
unduly  sensitive  to  criticism  nor  hungry 
for  praise.  As  the  first-bom  of  England, 
we  think' ourselves  entitled  to  demand  a 
share  of  the  inheritance  belonging  to 
primogeniture,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of 
some  waywardness  in  childhood  and 
some  boastfulness  in  the  vigordus  youth 
upon  which  we  have  entered.  We  no 
longer  resent  the  neglect  with  which, 
hkppily  for  ourselves,  as  we  now  know, 
we  were  treated  in  the  early  day.  So  we 
may  at  least  venture  to  expect  the  kindly 
word,  the  scrutinizing  study,  and  the  ac- 
tive co-operation  of  England  and  all  the 
world  in  helping  us  to  work  out  our  des- 
tiny.— The  Nineteenth  Century, 
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THE  title,  **  Class  Intervals  in  City 
Public  Schools,'*  a  chapter  in  the 
forthcoming  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  is  devoted  to  rigidity  of  grad- 
ing. It  is  introduced  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  rise  of  the  graded  system  in  this 
country;  seven  or  eight  pages  of  extracts 
of  opinions  on  the  subject  by  leading  su- 
perintendents and  teachers  follow;  and 
the  chapter  concludes  with  tabulations  of 
replies  to  questions  addressed  by  the  com- 
missioner to  superintendents,  and  of  sta- 
tistics of  class  intervals  in  forty-one  cities. 
These  tabulations  are  indicative  of  a  de- 
cided drift  of  opinion  to  shorter  intervals 
and  closer  adaptation  to  individual  cases. 
For  instance,  to  the  question  whether  the 
year  interval  holds  back  bright  pupils 
and  gives  them  insufficient  work,  oi}t  of 
465  replies  398  answer  substantially  yes, 
a  few  of  them  with  some  qualifications, 
while  only  37  answer  no,  and  thirty-one 
non-committal.  To  the  more  searching 
question,  **  Does  not  this  system  discour- 
age the  less  mature  and  the  slugglish  minds 
of  the  class,  while  it  wastes  the  opportu- 
nities of  the  bright  minds  ?*'  81  answer  no 
with  more  or  less  qualification,  and  26  are 
non-committal,  while  358  answer  yes.  If 
these  answers  are  carefully  considered — 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
are — they  contain  a  very  severe  censure 
upon  existing  plans.  That  it  wastes  the 
opportunities  of  bright  minds  must  be 
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pronounced  the  most  serious  impeach- 
ment, in  the  matter  of  intellectual  train- 
ing, which  can  be  pronounced  against  a 
school  arrangement;  yet  three-fourths  of 
the  superintendents  who  reply  aver  that 
grading  as  at  present  monaged  brings  this 
result.  All  that  has  been  repeatedly 
urged  of  the  crushing  power  of  system 
seems  to  be  corroborated  by  these  replies. 
It  makes  for  mediocrity,  and  to  attain 
this  it  wastes  the  opportunity  of  the 
bright  and  destroys  the  sluggish  and  im- 
mature. If  these  charges  are  true  it  is 
not  surprising  that  this  subject  is  just  now 
awakening  wide-spread  interest  and  dis- 
cussion. 

Something  has  been  done  in  many 
cities  to  remedy  the  evil.  Out  of  the  465 
reporting,  about  one-half  are  trying  less 
than  a  year  interval  in  parts  of  the  course. 
These  shorter  school  intervals  prevail  most 
in  the  lower  grades,  237  in  the  first  grade, 
148  in  the  eighth,  and  in  the  high  school 
about  80.  The  experiment >  are  going  on 
in  at  least  twenty-nine  States,  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  California.  In  Wisconsin 
they  are  reported  at  Ashland,  Eau  Claire, 
Lacrosse  and  Superior.  This  report,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  for  the  year  1890- 
91,  and  the  movement  is  probably  more 
extensive  than  it  was  three  years  ago.  In 
Milwaukee,  for  instance,  an  interesting 
movement  in  this  direction  is  now  going 
on. 

The  May  number  of  the  Educational 
Review,  discussing  the  question  editori- 
ally, speaks  of  the  many  ingenious 
sphemes  devised  to  meet  the  evil  we  are 
considering,  and  quotes  from  the  report 
of  Supt.  Draper,  of  Cleveland,  the  follow- 
ing plan  which  he  has  put  in  operation  : 
**  The  schools  have  been  made  up  for  the 
new  year  in  a  way  which  may  be  possi- 
bly best  described  by  an  illustration. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  room  of  the  third 
graae  pupils.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  the 
teacher  determines  upon  the  ordinary  and 
regular  work  of  these  pupils  throughout 
the  year,  which  of  these  pupils  are  com- 
petent to  go  into  the  fourth  grade,  and 
they  are  so  advanced.  Heretofore  the 
pupils  held  not  to  be  competent  to  take 
the  fourth  grade  would  have  been  kept 
back  in  the  third  grade  at  least  another 
year.  But  hereafter  they  will  go  forward 
with  their  more  fortunate  associates  into 
the  fourth -grade  room,  although  they 
will  not  at  once  beoome  fourth-grade  pu- 
pils. They  will  constitute  a  separate  di- 
vision by  themselves,  and  will  be  desig- 


nated as  advanced  thirds.  The  teacher  is 
directed  to  give  this  second  division  very 
particular  care,  and  see  if  she  cannot  lead 
some  of  them  at  least  up  to  the  fourth 
grade  work.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  specially  bright  pupils  in  this 
year's  third  grade  class  who  can  easily  be 
sent  forward  in  the  course  of  the  year  into 
this  division  of  advanced  thirds,  although 
it  would  not  be  practicable  to  send  them 
at  once  into  the  fourth  grade.  In  this 
way  the  unpromoted  pupils  will  be  spared 
humiliation  somewhat;  they  will  secure 
special  attention;  they  will  have  the  help 
of  association  in  the  same  room  with  the 
work  of  the  higher  grade;  they  will  have 
the  benefit  of  the  presence  of  the  especi- 
ally bright  pupils  who  will  come  in  from 
the  grade  below;  they  will  be  encouraged 
and  inspired  to  their  utmost  effort." — 
Western  Journal  of  Eduoatiou, 
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HEN  Jesus  and  Satan  met  in  the 
wilderness,  each  saw  out  of  his  own 
nature.  They  had  the  **  point  of  view" 
which  their  previous  life  gave  them.  The 
one  was  the  outlook  of  Heaven;  the 
other  of  Hell.  Jesus  saw  out  of  love; 
Satan  out  of  hatred.  **  All  these  things," 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the  glory 
of  them,  *' will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt 
fall  down  and  worship  me."  This  was  a 
suggestion  made  from  Satan's  **  point  of 
view"  with  subtle  intelligence.  The 
masterly  cunning  lay  in  the  forecast.  It 
was  an  alternative,  with  an  escape  from 
the  sorrows  of  the  Passion  and  the  Cruci- 
fixion artfully  hinted.  **  Lay  aside  re- 
demption, relinquish  the  sacrificial  part 
of  your  mission,  and  with  your  power 
you  may  be  king,  much  more  quickly 
than  by  the  slow  and  thankless  plan  of 
bringing  this  world  to  live  as  you  do  in 
Heaven."  Only  **  worship  me,  take  my 
plan,  and  you  shall  have  all  kingdoms 
and  all  their  glory."  From  this  outlook 
of  Satan's  ambition,  seeing  with  his  bad 
eyes,  it  was  a  most  tempting  situation — 
a  keen  business  proposal  without  senti- 
ment— a  plan  cold,  selfish,  brilliant, 
devilish;  it  was  the  cunning  of  hell  off 
guard  in  its  eagerness. 

But  Jesus  saw  with  Heaven's  eyes. 
He  stood  with  all  the  glory  of  that 
matchless  kingdom  in  His  memory,  and 
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out  of  infinite  love  saw  with  eyes  strong 
and  clear.  Then,  full  of  the  spirit  of  His 
mission,  He  flooded  Satan's  heartless 
plan  with  the  light  of  Heaven,  dwarfing 
it,  shaming  it  into  darkness;  and  quickly, 
from  somewhere  out  of  their  own  Spirit 
Realm,  came  the  angels  ministering  to 
Jesus. 

Later  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  who 
chose  to  be  like  us,  there  were  times 
when  He  wished  to  look  upon  spiritual 
things  more  fully  in  their  own  light — 
perhaps  that  He  might  shade  His  spirit- 
ual eyes  from  the  glare  of  human  light 
and  see  more  clearly.  He  selected  the 
conditions  and  chose  the  occasions  when 
the  one  part  of  His  nature  could  easily  be 
more,  and  the  other,  for  the  time,  less. 
He  went  out  of  the  street,  away  from  the 
crowd,  apart  from  the  disciples,  up  from 
the  valley  into  a  mountain  alone.  There, 
in  quiet  and  seclusion,  with  the  door  of 
eye  and  ear  and  everj'  sense  closed,  He 
talked  with  God.  He  was  still  human, 
but  He  was  at  an  advantage.  Here  the 
physical  could  find  rest,  and  possibly  His 
Spirit  be  more  at  liberty.  In  that  hour 
there  was  cheer,  and  a  preparation  for  the 
next  busy,  dusty,  weary,  human  day,  if 
such  it  should  be  for  Him.  He  stood 
again  with  the  Father,  looking  out  upon 
the  work  which  He  had  come  to  do.  It 
was  a  great  vantage-ground.  To-morrow 
He  would  still  see. 

Every  human  soul  needs  in  some  way 
and  at  some  time  to  stand  where  earth 
and  Heaven  touch.  It  is  a  luminous 
point  at  which  is  given  a  light  that  may 
become  phasphorescent  in  the  soul.  No 
one  but  may  go  apart  into  a  mountain — 
possibly  a  Mount  of  Transfiguration — or 
mto  an  inner  chamber,  and  having  closied 
the  door,  pray  to  the  Father,  who  not 
very  far  away  seeth  in  secret.  If  there  be 
patience  and  sincerity  the  Spirit  of  God 
will  come,  creating  within  the  human,  in 
at  least  some  degree,  the  spirit  of  Heaven, 
which  always  for  yourself  and  often  for 
others  answers  the  question,  Where  is 
^ Heaven?  Very  gently  the  Spirit  of  God 
comes  into  the  heart  that  waits  for  Him, 
even  as  peace  comes. 

'Tis  not  in  seeking, 

*Tis  not  in  endless  striving. 
The  quest  is  found, 

Be  still  and  listen; 

Be  still  and  drink 
The  quiet  of  all  around. 

Not  for  thy  crying, 
Not  for  thy  loud  beseeching 
Will  peace  draw  near; 


Rest  with  palms  folded. 
Rest  with  eyelids  fallen, 
Lo!  peace'  is  here. 

Lo!  God  is  here.  It  is  more  than  a 
poet's  hour.  It  is  looking  out  toward 
God,  reaching  up  toward  Him,  asking 
quickness  and  strength  where  it  is  most 
needed.  It  is  getting  eyes  to  see  and 
faith  to  believe. 

A  Christian  woman  sits  alone  as  a 
summer  evening  closes.  The  soft  light 
and  the  shadows  make  a  rare  earthly 
hour.  She  has  felt  the  caress  of  the  deep- 
ening twilight,  and  it  has  soothed  her 
nature  into  a  sweet  conscious  repose. 
Her  imagination  has  wings.  She  thinks 
easily  and  delightfully.  Her  mind  has 
been  drifting;  now  it  takes  direction  from 
her  own  life — from  that  part  of  it  which 
has  been  best.  Out  of  very  clear  eyes 
she  sees  far  ahead,  where  she  could  not 
before  see — and  away  beyond  anything 
she  has  ever  seen — the  right  ways  of  life 
open  to  her.  They  now  stand  out  as 
great  highway's,  and  the  hour  confirms 
everything  good.  The  purposes  to  which 
sometimes  she  has  had  to  cling  in  the 
desperation  of  blind  faith  go  on  and  lay 
hold  on  God.  Her  life  centres  there,  and 
she  knows  that  His  mercy  and  His  love 
never  end.  She  has  a  foretaste  of  Heaven. 
Deep  joy  settles  down  into  her  soul,  and 
love  stronger  than  ever  springs  up.  The 
hour  is  holy — heavenly.  It  will  stay  in 
her  memory;  it  will  be  strength,  an  abid- 
ing sweetness  for  all  whom  she  may 
touch  to-morrow  and  forever. 

Her  boy,  just  budding  into  the  possi- 
bility of  such  thoughts,  comes  and 
throws  himself  at  her  feet,  lays  his  head 
upon  her  lap;  and  her  nature  all  turns  to 
him.  He  knows  the  mood.  Those  lov- 
ing hands  are  never  so  smooth  on  his 
brow  as  after  his  mother  has  been  sitting 
alone  in  this  way.  She  will  talk  to  him, 
and  he  wants  to  hear  the  melody  of  the 
hour  in  her  voice. .  He  is  full  of  ques- 
tions; she  as  full  as  words  will  permit  of 
answers.  But  how  can  she  talk  to  him, 
how  can  she  train  his  eyes  to  see  where 
she  has  been  looking  to-night?  Lan- 
guage is  insufiicient.*  Statements  do  not 
reveal  it.  How  can  she  speak  to  him,  so 
that  when  he  is  gone  from  her  presence — 
when  in  the  coming  years  she  is  gone 
from  him— he  too  may  sit  alone  some- 
times at  the  close  of  day  and  get  strong 
for  the  next  by  seeing  what  she  has 
seen  ?  She  tries,  and  does  not  fail.  There 
is  a  sweet,  subtle  energy  both  in  her 
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words  and  in  her  spirit,  which  her  son 
may  never  be  able  to  name,  but  which  he 
will  feel  forever.  It  is  the  inexpressible 
force  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart  of 
a  woman — the  very  spirit  that  makes 
Heaven  sing  at  its  work  with  love,  like  a 
bird  nesting  in  springtime.  It  is  the 
spirit  that  sees  most  clearly  in  this  world, 
and  more  than  anything  else  gives  light 
to  others. 


OVER-EDUCATION. 


A  RECENT  writer  in  The  Outiook  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
sprung  up  in  our  day  **a  semi-social 
problem  that  is  as  unique  as  it  is  difficult 
of  solution.  It  is  the  over-production  of 
technically  educated  men.  Especially  on 
the  Continent,  the  supply  of  men  in  all 
the  leading  professions  is  vastly  in  excess 
of  the  demand.  *  *  A  German  graduate 
who  has  spent  his  nine  years  at  the  gym- 
nasium or  college,  and  his  four  or  five 
years  at  the  university,  must  generally 
wait  years  before  he  can  secure  even  a 
modest  position.  Even  in  the  depart- 
ment of  theology,  which  has  been  the 
least  crowded,  young  candidates  by  the 
score  are  compelled  to  teach  country 
schools  for  years  before  an  opening  can 
be  found  for  them.  In  law  and  medicine, 
things  are  much  worse.** 

Thus  Germany  is  experiencing  the 
danger  indicated  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
when,  years  ago,  in  Parliament,  he  ut- 
tered words  of  warning  against  a  **  rabble 
of  college  graduates.  *  *  The  phrase  seems 
a  very  disrespectful  one;  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  exist- 
ence of  a  learned,  as  well  as  an  unlearned 
rabble.  Given  the  young  men  or  young 
women  (and  they  exist  everywhere  in 
great  abundance),  and  the  desire  for  an 
education  (which  is  very  natutal  and  very 
common),  and  the  machinery  of  educa- 
tion (which  multitudinous  colleges  and 
universities  supply),  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  learned  men  and  women  may 
not  be  turned  out«  if  not  in  unlimited 
numbers,  at  least  in  numbers  inconven- 
iently and  excessively  great.  After  all, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  absolute  safe- 
guard, whereby  learning  may  be  pro- 
tected from  becoming  a  common  and 
vulgar  thing.  The  market  to  which  col- 
lege graduates  come  is  like  any  other 
market,  it  may  be  "  glutted.*' 

Germany,  feeling  this  overstocking  of 


the  market,  and  realizing  the  necessity  of 
cutting  down  a  supply  so  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demand,  is,  in  a  measure,  for 
the  time  being,  discouraging  university 
education,  partly  by  refusing  perraissioa 
to  establish  new  university  feeders, 
in  the  shape  of  colleges  and  prepar- 
atory schools,  and  partly  by  excluding 
from  the  universities  the  graduates  of  the 
Realschulen,  or  scientific  schools,  and  in- 
sisting, as  a  necessary  condition  of  en- 
trance, upon  a  full  classical  course  in  the 
gymnasiums. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  to  us,  in  this 
interesting  article,  is  one  which  seems  to 
indicate,  at  the  same  time,  the  direction 
in  which  the  remedy  for  the  evil  com- 
plained of  will  probably  be  found  to  lie. 
For  it  is  evident,  from  what  the  writer 
says,  that  the  over-supply  is  not  so  much 
of  educated  men  as  of  **  technically  edu- 
cated men.*'  Of  education,  properly  un- 
derstood, there  could  hardly  be  too  much, 
just  as  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  army  to 
be  too  well-disciplined,  or  for  a  kingdom 
to  be  too  well- governed.  But  of  educa- 
tion exclusively  for  this  or  that  particular 
practical  purpose  there  may  easily  be  an 
excess.  It  is  evidently  this  kind  of  edu- 
cation that  has  caused  the  present  state  of 
affiairs  in  Germany.  **It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  education  given  at  the 
German  universities  is  exceedingly  tech- 
nical, preparing  a  man  for  only  the  one 
chosen  calling  of  his  life.  The  famous 
schools  make  excellent  specialists,  the 
best  produced  in  the  world,  but  not  a  set 
of  men  who  can  adapt  themselves  to  the 
various  ups  and  downs  of  life  if  they  can- 
not be  utilized  in  their  own  particular 
fields.  As  a  result,  Germany  is  full  of 
finely  educated  men,  who  have  given 
their  best  years  and  their  means  also  to 
prepare  themselves  for  useful  careers  in 
their  chosen  profession,  and  who  find,  at 
the  end  of  their  course,  that  they  are  not 
wanted  and  not  neeeded.*' 

After  all,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
a  man  can  be  said  to  be  **  finely  edu- 
cated'* when  education  has  qualified  him 
simply  for  the  doing  of  this  or  that  par- 
ticular thing,  and  has  disqualified  him 
for  the  doing  of  anything  else,  and  which 
has  resulted  in  finding  himself  '*not 
wanted  and  not  needed."  True,  edu- 
cation is  wholly  a  qualifying,  and  not 
at  all  a  disqualifying  force ;  it  makes 
men  both  needed  and  wanted.  It  is 
of  its  nature  to  be  generally,  and  not 
merely  in  any  one  particular  respect,  en- 
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krgicg,  enriching,  enabling.  It  increases 
the  power  of  a  man  all  round.  Accord- 
ing to  the  much-admired  definition  of 
education  by  Comenius,  the  aim  of  it  is 
**  to  train  generally  all  who  are  bom  men 
to  all  which  is  human.''  It  may  well  be 
regarded  as  a  perversion  of  the  true  idea 
of  education,  when,  from  some  utilitarian 
and  mercenary  motive,  men,  instead  of  be- 
ing trained  generally,  are  trained  only 
specially,  and,  instead  of  being  trained  to 
**  all  which  is  human,**  are  trained  only 
to  a  small  fraction  of  it.  It  is  one  thing 
to  educate  a  man  by  training  him  to  do 
this  or  that  one  particular  thing,  thereby 
running  the  risk  of  disabling  him  for  do- 
ing anything  else;  it  is  another  thing  to 
educate  him  by  so  developing  and  disci- 
plining his  capabilities  and  powers,  that 
he  shall  be  able  to  do  thoroughly  what- 
soever thing  his  hand  may  find  to  do. 

The  article  from  which  we  have  quoted 
is,  incidentally,  a  powerful  argument 
against  excessive  or  premature  specializa- 
tion, and  in  favor  of  sound  general  train- 
ing. The  remedy  lies,  not  in  less  educa- 
tion, but  in  a  different  kind  of  education. 
There  will  always  be  a  place  for  the  edu- 
cated man  whose  education  has  made  him 
more  capable  and  more  powerful  gener- 
ally. Of  real  education  there  is  little 
reason  to  fear  an  over-supply.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  a  farmer  may  produce  too  much 
com,  or  wheat,  or  oats  for  the  market, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  can  have 
his  land  generally  in  too  good  and  pro- 
ductive a  condition. — Reformed  Church 
Messenger, 


UNDERGRADUATE  MANUNESS. 


THE  punishment  inflicted  upon  the 
Rutgers  students  who  were  guilty  of 
hazing,  will  have  a  good  effect.  Perhaps 
that  effect  may  be  only  temporary;  but  it 
is  possible  that  it  may  be  permanent,  a 
warning  to  those  who  follow,  that  the 
brutal  and  unmanly  practice  of  hazing 
has  no  place  among  students  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  gentlemen.  Indeed,  there  is 
one  feature  connected  with  the  Rutgers  in- 
cident which  lends  hope  to  the  belief  that 
permanent  benefits  may  follow  the  punish- 
ment which  has  been  visited  upon  the  of- 
fenders. This  hope  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  penalty  is  not  inflicted  by  the 
&culty  alone,  but  by  a  committee  com- 
posed equally  of  professors  and  students. 
The  committee  was    made  up  of  four 


members  of  the  faculty  and  four  students, 
the  professors  and  collegians  having  equal 
power  and  authority  in  the  investigation 
that  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing out  who  were  the  culprits.  They  had 
equal  power  and  authority  also  in  deter- 
mining the  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  guilty. 

This  committee  did  its  work  with  such 
acceptability  that  its  recommendation  that 
a  dozen  men  should  be  suspended  for  a 
short  term  and  seveial  reprimanded  met 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  college, 
who  were  delighted  with  the  share  in  the 
government  of  the  college,  which  the 
faculty  had  delegated  to  certain  of  their 
representatives.  It  is  this  feature  then, 
which  gives  one  the  hope  that  the  stu- 
dents at  Rutgers  will  see  in  this  recent 
experience  cogent  reasons  why  they 
should  drop  a  barbarous  practice  like 
hazing,  and  prove  themselves  thoroughly 
worthy  of  the  measure  of  confidence 
which  the  faculty  has  in  them. 

The  experiment  of  student  governmen  t 
by  the  students  has  been  successful  where- 
ever  made.  It  has  been  successful  in  Am- 
herst; it  has  proved  successful  in  Cornell; 
it  has  proved  successful  for  years  at  the 
University  of  Virginia;  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  recent  experience  of  Rut- 
gers, and  it  is  successful  in  an  interesting 
trial  at  Princeton.  One  year  ago  the  fac- 
ulty at  Princeton  announced  to  the  stu- 
dents that  all  examinations  would  be 
conducted  solely  by  the  students,  so  far  as 
the  discipline  of  the  examining-room  was 
concerned.  The  professors  would  depend 
entirely  on  the  honor  of  the  students.  If 
cheating  was  done  by  any  student,  it  was 
understood  that  his  offense  was  not 
against  the  faculty,  but  against  himseli 
and  his  associates,  and  that  such  an  act 
reflected  dishonor  on  the  student  body. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  entmstingof  this 
power  to  the  students  would  arouse  the 
honor  of  these  young  men  so  that  any 
violation  of  proper  conduct  in  giving  or 
receiving  aid  at  examinations  would  be 
visited  by  the  swift  and  merciless  condem« 
nation  of  the  whole  college.  Such  confi- 
dence naturally  awakens  a  desire  among 
the  students  to  prove  themselves,  one  and 
all,  entirely  worthy.  It  was  felt  that  an 
infraction  of  the  unwritten  law  would  be 
a  disgrace,  not  only  to  the  offender,  but 
to  all  the  students,  in  whose  keeping  the 
faculty  had  placed  the  honorable  conduct 
of  the  examinations. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  has 
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been  most  beneficial.  Students  are  free 
to  come  and  go  in  the  class-rooms  as  they 
please,  and  no  suspicion  attaches  to  them, 
for  every  one  is  supposed  to  be  innocent 
until  he  shows  himself  to  be  guilty.  So 
stern  is  the  condemnation  of  the  students 
towards  those  who  disobey  this  under- 
graduate law,  that  in  two  or  three  cases 
students  who  have  cheated  have  been 
forced  to  leave  Princeton  because  of  the 
general  contempt  expressed  for  their  dis- 
honesty. This  system  is  called  the 
** honor  system,"  and  it  is  well  named. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  how  successful  it 
has  been,  for  the  Pri7i€etonian,  the  college 
organ,  recently  declared  it  to  be  an  un- 
qualified success,  the  only  drawback  be- 
ing a  disposition  on  the  part  of  one  or 
two  of  the  examining  professors  to  imply 
an  expectation  of  dishonesty.  The  col- 
leges are  certainly  doing  an  admirable 
work  when  they  teach  men  to  be  manly, 
honorable,  and  upright.  Much  more  we 
should  not  expect  of  them. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS. 


CONCERT  READING  AND  RECITATION. 


THERE  are  strong  arguments  for  and 
against  this  method  (which  should 
always  be  used  as  an  auxiliary,  never  as 
a  *  *  principal  part'  * )  in  all  grades.  If  you 
have  '*  backward'*  pupils  who  are  either 
dull  or  timid,  or  both,  it  is  a  real  boon  to 
them,  for  their  individuality  is  lost  in  the 
general  enthusiasm  of  class  work.  This 
is,  however,  a  strong  argument  against 
too  much  of  it — for  teaching  must  be  in- 
dividualized to  be  of  value,  and  machine 
work  must  not  predominate,  to  say  the 
least.  While  the  expression  in  reading 
will  have  been  found  to  improve  by  con- 
cert reading,  care  must  be  observed  that 
no  one  depends  upon  the  dass  for  his  own 
direction  as  to  tone,  style,  time,  key, 
power. 

In  giving  a  bird's-eye-view  of  coming 
lessons,  bridging  over  difiiculties  that 
must  be  understood  before  progress  is 
had,  concert  recitations  are  found  very 
helpful,  especially  in  reading,  spelling 
(orally),  etc.  In  reading,  there  is  an- 
other argument  in  its  favor,  if  not  used 
exclusively,  but  after  the  day's  lesson — 
practice,  A  class  may  **  review"  the  en- 
tire selection  by  a  concert  reading,  in  a 
few  moments.  **We  learn  to  do  by 
doing/'  and  this  gives  greater  opportu- 


nity for  practice  than  individual  work 
can;  especially  in  large  classes,  it  carries 
a  corresponding  advantage. 

It  also  gives  opportunity  for  impersonal 
criticism,  which  is  always  helpful. 
**Some  one  is  reading  a  little  bit  too 
rapidly."  **I  hear  one  voice  that  is 
pitched  too  high."  **  Somebody  is  care- 
less in  articulation."  **  Do  I  hear  some 
one  who  is  about  half  a  syllable  behind 
the  rest?"  will  carry  the  criticism  home 
and  hurt  txo  one's  feelings.  Thus,  indi- 
vidual faults  may  be  pointed  out,  but  not 
pointed  at,  saving  humiliation  and  per- 
petuation. Voices  may  be  harmonized, 
harsh  ones  made  melodious,  shrill  ones 
toned  down,  and  all  made  to  blend  in 
unison  time.  Try  it — but  don't  over- 
work it. 


MIRTH  AND  LAUGHTER. 


THERE  are  few  greater  fallacies  than 
that  which  upholds  only  the  serious 
side  of  life,  and  puts  fun,  frolic  and  laugh- 
ter among  the  lowest  and  least  enviable 
of  our  activities.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
often  been  pointed  out  that  in  no  respect 
is  man  more  distinguishable  from  the 
brute  creation  than  in  his  power  of  laugh- 
ter. The  young  of  most  intelligent  ani- 
mals express  the  hilarity  of  youthful  spir- 
its in  joyous  motion,  but,  whatever  be 
their  sense  of  fun,  it  never  bubbles  over 
into  the  rippling  laugh  of  the  child. 
Even  the  most  sagacious  of  them  all,  such 
as  the  dog  or  the  horse,  though  under- 
standing to  some  extent  the  meaning  of 
words  addressed  to  them,  have  never  pro- 
gressed far  enough  to  catch  an  idea  of  the 
comical  side  of  life,  so  far  as  we  can  tell. 
That  is  purely  a  human  function,  and  one 
which  could  ill  be  spared  ouc  of  our  busy, 
earnest,  laborious  life. 

If,  indeed,  we  should  examine  the  kind 
of  men  who  lead  the  gravest  existences, 
who  have  no  sense  of  wit  nor  of  humor, 
who  rarely  laugh,  and  who  regard  all  frin 
as  childish  and  frivolous,  we  should  not 
be  led  to  place  them  very  high  in  the  scale 
of  intellect  or  capacity.  The  same  dull- 
ness that  hinders  the  play  of  the  faculties 
often  clouds  their  work  ;  and  the  real  de- 
fect which  prevents  one  from  appreciat- 
ing the  ludicrous,  also  prevents  him  from 
realizing  the  full  importance  of  the  most 
serious  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
of  our  eminent  men  have  had  a  good  share 
of  this  faculty.      Not  only  many  literary 
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men  and  poets  refresh  us  by  their  spark- 
ling brilliancy,  as  do  Shakespeare  and 
Goethe;  but  men  of  affairs,  who  bravely 
bear  heavy  responsibilities,  are  often  sus- 
tained and  invigorated  by  their  ability  to 
enjoy  a  joke,  to  tell  a  good  story,  to  raise 
a  laugh  in  which  they  can  heartily  join. 
It  was  doubtless  this  power  that  helped  to 
enable  Lincoln  to  bear  the  severe  strain 
which  he  underwent  during  the  momen- 
tous years  of  his  administration.  The 
man  who  could  say,  as  he  did,  when  ill 
with  the  small- pox,  **  Now  I  am  willing 
to  see  the  office-seekers,  for  at  last  I  have 
something  I  can  give  them  all,*'  could 
also  deal  firmly  and  decidedly  under  the 
pressure  and  annoyance  of  the  numerous 
claimants  when  the  situation  demanded. 

Of  course,  there  is  plenty  of  silly 
laughter  and  ill-timed  fun,  and  it  is  to 
this  that  much  of  the  contempt  expressed 
for  mirth  as  a  whole  is  due.  But  we 
must  always  discriminate,  in  our  criti- 
cisms, between  the  bad  use  to  which  any 
faculty  may  be  put  and  the  faculty  itself. 
Then  again,  the  river  cannot  run  higher 
than  its  source,  and  the  fun  which  is  ap- 
preciated as  such  will  be  of  as  many 
different  grades  as  there  are  different 
grades  of  intelligence.  Some  can  only 
enjoy  the  coarsest  jokes  and  the  shallow- 
est diversion,  while  others  take  pleasure 
only  in  the  keen  shaft  of  wit  or  the  deli- 
cate touch  of  humor.  It  is  not  just  criti- 
cism, but  only  a  narrow  intolerance,  that 
scorns  the  one  because  it  has  not  arrived 
at  the  level  of  the  other.  Still  this,  like 
every  faculty,  is  capable  of  being  sharp- 
ened, brightened  and  developed;  and  it  is 
only  by  honoring  it  as  having  a  rightful 
place  in  the  nature  of  man  that  this  im- 
provement can  be  made. 

We  must  remember  also  that  mirth 
and  laughter,  to  fulfil  their  missions, 
must  be  the  relaxation,  not  the  business 
of  life — the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
When  it  is  unduly  prolonged  it  not  only 
weakens  the  powers  for  serious  affairs, 
but  loses  its  own  ability  to  give  amuse- 
ment or  enjoyment.  The  inveterate  pun- 
ster becomes  a  bore;  long-continued  play 
becomes  wearisome;  laughter  kept  up 
beyond  its  natural  limits  falls  flat  and 
stale  upon  the  ear.  Still  more  censura- 
ble is  all  mirth  which  causes  pain  or  dis- 
tress to  another.  The  cruelty  of  the  sav- 
age, who  laughed  at  the  torments  of  his 
victims,  is  not  yet  quite  outgrown,  even 
in  the  midst  of  our  civilization.  There 
are  still  those  who  can  make  merry  over 


deformity,  weakness  and  age,  who  can 
ridicule  shyness  or  eccentricity,  who  .can 
sting  with  sarcasm  and  make  a  jest  of 
what  another  holds  sacred.  Popular 
opinion,  purified  by  growing  sympathy, 
is  gradually  frowning  down  all  such  cru- 
elty, and  for  what  comes  under  our 
notice  no  reprobation  can  be  too  grave 
and  serious. 

But  all  kinds  of  innocent  mirth  inspire 
a  sympathetic  pleasure,  and  work  a  good 
that  is  contagious.  Wit  and  humor  are 
aniong  the  great  refireshments  of  life,  and 
are  gifts  in  trust  to  those  who  possess 
them,  for  the  cheer  and  exhilaration  of 
mankind.  As  Mr.  Weiss  has  said,  in 
reference  to  the  imagination:  **  With  this 
faculty  man  makes  shift  to  relieve  the  mo- 
ments, when  existence,  with  its  incessant 
toil  and  merciless  persistency  of  routine, 
threatens  to  become  insupportable.  One 
day  is  not  exactly  like  another,  if  hearty 
laughter  loosens  its  handcuffs  and  lets  the 
prisoner  stretch  his  frame  and  have  a  little 
run.  Every  laugh  reddens  the  blood, 
which  goes  then  more  blithely  to  dissipate 
the  fogs  of  a  moody  brain.  Multitudes  of 
our  American  brains  are  badly  drained  in 
consequence  of  a  settling  of  the  wastage 
of  house-grubbing  and  street  work  into 
moral  morasses  which  generate  many  a 
chimera.  So  there  is  something  positively 
heroic  in  the  hilarity  which  braves,  light- 
armed  as  it  is,  our  brood  of  viperous  cares 
and  attacks  their  den.  One  flash  of  a 
smile  shears  off  Medusa's  head  with  im- 
punity."— Phila,  Ledger, 
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SPINACH  is  a  Persian  plant;  horse- 
radish is  a  native  of  England;  melons 
were  found  originally  in  Asia;  filberts 
originally  came  from  Greece;  quinces 
originally  came  firom  Corinth;  the  turnip 
originally  came  from  Rome;  the  peach 
originally  came  from  Persia;  sage  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe;  sweet  mar- 
joram is  a  native  of  Portugal;  the  bean  is 
said  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt;  damsons 
originally  came  from  Damascus;  the  nas- 
turtium came  originally  from  Peru;  the 
pea  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe; 
ginger  is  a  native  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies;  the  gooseberry  is  indigenous  to 
Great  Britain;  coriander  seed  came  orig- 
inally from  the  East;  apricots  are  indig- 
enous to  the  plains  of  America;  the  cu- 
cumber was  originally  a  tropical  vegeta- 
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ble;  the  walnut  is  a  native  of  Persia,  the 
Caucasus  and  China;  capers  originally 
grew  wild  in  Greece  and  northern  Africa; 
pears  were  originally  brought  from  the 
East  by  the  Romans;  the  clove  is  a 
native  of  the  Malacca  Islands,  as  is  also 
the  nutmeg;  cherries  were  known  in  Asia 
as  far  back  as  the  seventeenth  century; 
garlic  came  to  us  from  Sicily  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  asparagus 
was  originally  a  wild  sea-coast  plant,  and 
is  a  native  of  Great  Britain;  the  tomato 
is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  it  takes 
its  name  from  a  Portugese  word;  parsley 
is  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  and 
mythology  tells  us  it  was  used  to  adorn 
the  head  of  Hercules;  apples  were  orig- 
inally brought  from  the  East  by  the 
Romans;  the  crab  apple  is  indigenous  to 
Great  Britain;  the  onion  was  almost  an 
object  of  worship  with  the  Egyptians 
2,000  years  before  the  Christian  era— it 
first  came  from  India;  cloves  came  to  us 
from  the  Indies,  and  take  their  name 
from  the  Latin  clauvis,  meaning  a  nail, 
to  which  they  have  a-  resemblance;  the 
cantaloupe  is  a  native  of  America,  and  so 
called  from  the  name  of  a  place  near 
Rome,  where  it  was  first  cultivated  in 
Europe;  lemons  were  used  by  the 
Romans  to  keep  moths  from  their  gar- 
ments, and  in  the  time  of  Pliny  they 
were  considered  an  excellent  poison;  they 
are  natives  of  Asia. 


POETRY  A  FRIEND  TO  MEMORY. 


SPEAKING  to  an  old  lawyer,  I  may 
say  that  few  things  compare  in  use- 
fulness with  a  retentive,  accurate  mem- 
ory. It  is  in  youth  that  this  faculty  is 
formed  and  trained,  and  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  strengthening  it  is  the  habit 
of  learning  by  heart  passages  we  admire 
from  authors  both  in  verse  and  prose. 
What  we  learn  in  youth  we  are  apt  to 
remember  well.  Mental  impressions  at 
that  period  of  life  do  not  easily  fade,  and 
although  they  are  easily  received  they  are 
indelibly  retained,  and  if  they  are  impres- 
sions of  noble  thoughts  clothed  in  noble 
language  we  are  laying  up  a  store  of  in- 
tellectual pleasure  at  one  end  of  life  for 
enjoyment  at  the  other.  Many  of  us  live 
to  grow  old.  If  we  do,  our  minds,  if  not 
ourselves,  grow  lonely.  The  interests  of 
the  world  fade  away,  and  the  fashion  of 
the  beauty  of  it  vanisheth,  and  the  time 
comes  when  we  feel  that 


'Tis  meet  that  we  should  pause  awhile 
Ere  we  put  off  this  mortal  coil, 
And  in  the  stillness  of  old  age 
Muse  on  our  earthly  pilgrimage. 

At  such  time  the  recollection  of  great 
thoughts,  of  lovely  images,  of  musical 
words,  comes  to  us  with  a  comfort,  with 
an  innocent  pleasure,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate.  And  what  should  you 
learn?  Speaking  generally,  the  safest 
rule  to  follow  is  to  learn  that  which 
pleases  you  best.  I  assume  that  it  is  not 
bad.  But  as  to  what  is  best,  taste  is  very 
varied,  and  that  which  commends  itself 
to  on^  man,  perhaps  repels  another.  My 
own  taste,  of  course,  you  must  take  just 
for  what  it  is  worth.  But  leaving  out  for 
obvious  reasons  all  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  before  and  above  every  one,  in- 
cluding them,  I  should  myself  place 
Shakespeare,  an  inexhaustible  storehouse 
of  wisdom,  instruction,  and  exquisite  dic- 
tion, indispensable  to  any  one  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  speaking  and  writ- 
ing. Next  to  Shakespeare  I  for  one 
would  place  Milton.  Have  any  of  you 
not  heard  the  magnificent  eloquence  of 
John  Bright?  He  told  me  himself  that 
he  was  built  on  Milton,  and  if  you  heard 
him — nay,  even  if  you  read  him — ^you 
can  see  that  he  is  steeped  in  the  spirit  of 
this  great  poet,  and  that  though  he  does 
not  imitate  Milton,  he  speaks  after  Mil- 
ton. And  next  for  use— yes,  for  daily 
use — read  Wordsworth.  Much  of  Words- 
worth has  passed  into  the  language,  the 
poet  of  nature  and  of  lofty  spiritual 
thought,  whose  verse  makes  bright 
things  brighter  and  happy  men  happier, 
the  man  of  whose  song  Matthew  Arnold 
says  that  when  he  spoke 

Our  foreheads  felt  the  wind  and  rain. 
Our  youth  returned,  for  there  was  shed 
On  spirits  that  had  long  been  dead, 
Spirits  dried  up  and  closely  furled. 
The  freshness  of  the  early  world. 

There  is  one  man  in  English  literature 
— perhaps  there  are  two — who  wrote  too 
little.  Gray  is  one.  Every  word  he  wrote 
is  precious.  He  has  the  perfection  of  dic- 
tion and  of  melody.  Every  line  contains 
a  thought  or  a  picture  complete  in  itself, 
and  you  cannot  change  a  word  without 
marring  its  perfection.  The  other  perhaps 
is  Wolfe.  Every  one  knows  his  lines  on 
the  **  Burialof  Sir  John  Moore,**  of  which, 
in  my  judgment,  no  higher  praise  is  pos- 
sible than  to  say  they  are  worthy  of  their 
subject.  But  he  wrote  also,  *  *  Go,  Forget 
Me,**  and  also  **If  I  had  known  Thou 
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couldst  have  died/'  two  poems  but  lit- 
tle known,  but  of  which,  if  it  is  too  much 
to  say  they  are  as  fine  as  the  one  on  Sir 
John  Moore,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
they  are  worthy  of  the  poet  who  wrote  it. 
The  time  would  fail  me  if  I  were  to  speak 
at  length  of  Shelley,  of  Keats,  of  Scott, 
of  Dryden,  Hope  and  Young,  not  to  men- 
tion more  recent  authors.  Coleridge  I 
omit,  of  course.  Tennyson  I  omit,  be- 
cause I  know  any  estimate  which  places 
him,  as  I  should  place  him,  in  an  order  of 
men  far  below  Shakespeare,  is  at  present 
the  mark  of  a  Philistine. 

Browning  I  omit,  because,  though  I 
have  admired  him  since  I  was  a  boy  at 
school,  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
always  to  understand  him.  He  once  re- 
buked me  in  a  way  which  I  relate  for  the 
<X)mfort  of  those  small  striving  souls  who 
watch  his  flights  and  try  to  follow  his 
course  in  vain  till  he  disappears  from 
them  in  clouds.  He  was  so  kind  as  to 
give  me  many  of  his  volumes,  and  he 
knew  I  honestly  read  them.  Soon  after 
one  had  thus  been  given  me,  he  asked  me 
how  I  liked  it.  I  replied  that  what  I 
could  understand  I  heartily  admired,  and 
that  parts  of  it,  I  thought,  ought  to  be 
immortal,  but  that  so  much  of  it  I  really 
could  not  tell  whether  I  admired  it  or  no, 
as  I  could  not  understand  it.  *'Ah, 
well,"  he  said,  **if  a  reader  of  your  cali- 
ber understands  ten  per  cent,  of  what  I 
write,  I  think  he  should  be  content." 

Whether  for  present  or  future  comfort,  I 
cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  your  ac- 
quainting yourselves  with  good  books. 
They  are  the  best  of  companions.  In 
sickness,  in  misfortune,  in  sorrow,  in 
sleepless  nights  and  days  of  pain,  you 
will  find  your  recollection  of  great  and 
wholesome  literature  a  constant  solace 
and  refreshment.  And  as  a  man  is  known 
by  the  company  he  keeps,  still  more  truly 
is  he  known  by  the  books  he  reads  and 
the  authors  he  loves.  Read  only  the  best 
books,  and  never  read  bad  ones.  Good 
books  will  nerve  you  for  the  work— the 
^rious  and  earnest  wor^,  which  is  the  lot 
of  all  good  and  true  men.  For,  to  quote 
a  great  writer.  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of 
the  **  Night  Thoughts,"  not  from  that 
hook,  however,  but  from  his  ** Satires,"  a 
book  much  less  known: 

This  is  the  scene  of  comhat,  not  of  rest. 
Man*s  is  laborious  happiness  at  best. 
On  this  side  death  his  labors  never  cease; 
His  joys  are  joys  of  conquest,  not  of  peace. 

Contemporary  Review, 


THE  SPIRITUAL  KING. 


BY  JOSEPH    M.    HODSON. 


IN  a  Western  town  an  aged  woman  was 
coming  near  death  by  a  very  decisive 
illness,  that  permitted  the  use  of  all  her 
faculties  to  the  end.  One  morning  she 
told  her  minister  that  at  a  consultation  of 
physicians  held  the  previous  day,  it  was 
decided  that  her  expectation  of  life  could 
not  exceed  three  or  four  weeks;  **  and 
now,**  said  she,  **  I  have  sent  for  my 
boys.**  *'  Where  are  they  ?**  was  the  in- 
quiry. **0h,  they  are  very  widely  scat- 
tered; but  they  will  come.  One  is  in 
Manchester,  England;  another  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois;  and  another  in  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba.**  **  But  can  they  leave  their 
business  and  reach  you  in  three  weeks?" 
**Oh,  yes;  it  is  all  arranged  that  when 
mother  wants  them  they  are  to  be  noti- 
fied, and  they  will  come  at  once.  The 
telegrams  were  sent  this  morning." 

And  in  due  time  they  came;  men  of 
affairs,  strong,  busy,  successful,  gathered 
about  her  ted — sons  of  this  feeble  old 
woman  who  was  drawing  to  the  close  of  a 
very  quiet  life. 

But  what  power,  **  smiting  under  sea 
and  over  land,**  had  laid  hold  of  these 
men  in  distant  cities,  causing  them  to 
drop  everything,  and  come  to  this  unos- 
tentatious bedside?  It  was  love — the 
omnipotent  power  of  mother  love,  minis- 
tered in  mother  hours  at  the  cradle,  in 
youth,  and  patiently  on  through  the 
years.  She  was  queen  in  the  realm  of 
those  hearts.  She  had  won  her  sceptre 
by  the  service  of  motherhood,  and  now 
ruled  strong  men,  in  far-distant  cities,  by 
a  power  mighty  above  all  concerns  of 
business  or  pleasure.  They  were  the 
affectionate  subjects  of  that  gentle  sov- 
ereignty, which  had  grown  in  them  its 
own  goodness  and  faith.  She  ruled,  and 
would  continue  to  rule,  an  invisible 
queen  in  the  realm  of  their  life— her 
kingdom  the  inner  forces  of  three  busy 
men  who  loved  her,  and  who  loved  what 
she  loved. 

**If  a  man  love  me  he  will  keep  my 
word;  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and 
we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our 
abode  with  him.** 

Jesus  would  be  King  everywhere,  as 

within  her  sphere  a  mother  is  queen.   He 

is  the    King    of   kings;     the    King    of 

.  mothers;  the  King  of  all  people,  to  make 

\  all  strong  and  all  good.     He  knows  that 
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people  do  what  they  love,  and  so  He 
seeks  to  rule  their  love.  It  is  not  »so 
much  obedience  that  He  wants  as  the 
love  that  is  eager  to  be  obedient;  not  so 
much  the  **  keeping  of  His  Word/*  as 
the  love  that  keeps  it,  and  is  back  of 
what  people  do.  What  suggests  the 
wishes  and  the  things  that  have  been 
told  us  by  absent  friends  ?  It  is  love  that 
does  it,  and  love  is  spontaneous.  It 
starts  up  out  of  itself  and  moves  toward 
what  it  loves.  Love  lives  deep  in  the 
hidden  part  of  our  being;  and  as  it  is 
good  or  bad  it  rules.  Jesus  is  a  Spirit, 
and  can  be  king  where  love  has  its  ori- 
gin. That  is  the  kingdom  He  wants. 
He  knows  where  all  things  begin,  and 
must  rule  there.  He  loves  as  a  mother, 
and  would  be  King  by  His  Word  and  by 
our  feeling  toward  Him.    . 


HOW  THE  CHINESE  READ. 


IN  the  schools  of  China  the  pupil  is  set 
to  learning  by  rote.  Neither  the  sound 
nor  the  meaning  of  a  single  word  is  known 
to  the  pupil,  but  the  teacher  reads  over 
the  lines  and  the  pupil  repeats  after  him 
the  sounds.  A  line  or  two  is  assigned  to 
each  pupil,  and  his  study  of  the  lesson 
consists  in  bellowing  the  words  in  as  high 
a  key  as  possible.  When  he  can  repeat 
the  whole  of  his  task  without  missing  a 
single  syllable,  his  lesson  is  learned,  an4 
he  then  stands  up  with  his  back  to  the 
teacher  and  recites  it  as  fast  as  he  can. 
Sense  and  expression  are  unknown.  His 
sole  thought  is  to  make  a  recitation.  If 
he  is  really  master  of  the  lesson  he  falls 
at  once  into  a  loud  hum  like  that  of  a 
peg-top  or  the  buzz  of  a  circular  saw.  But 
if  the  passage  has  been  imperfectly  com- 
mitted and  the  pupil  is  brought  to  a 
stand-still  for  lack  of  memory,  he  does  not 
pause  to  collect  his  thoughts,  for  he  has 
no  thoughts  to  collect.  He  has  a  dim 
recollection  of  certain  sounds,  and  in  or- 
der to  recall  them  he  keeps  on  repeating 
the  last  word  or  phrase  until  association 
regains  the  missing  link.  Then  he 
plunges  forward  again  as  before. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
words  to  be  recited  are  the  following, 
from  the  Confucian  Analects  relating  to 
the  habits  of  the  Master :  **  He  did  not 
partake  of  wine  and  dried  beef  bought  in 
the  market.  He  was  never  without  gin- 
ger when  he  ate.  He  did  not  eat  much." 
The  young  scholar  whose  acquaintance 


with  this  chapter  is  imperfect,  neverthe- 
less dashes  on  somewhat  as  follows:  *  *  He 
did  not  partake — he  did  not  partake — 
partake — partake —  partake — partake  of 
wine  and  dried  beef  bought  in — bought 
in — bought  in  the  market — market — mar- 
ket—the market — the  market.  He  was 
never  without  ginger — when — ginger — 
when  ginger — when  he  ate— he  ate — he 
ate— ate.  He  did  not  eat — eat— eat— eat 
with— out  ginger  when  he  ate — he  did 
not  eat — did  not  eat  much.'* 


SCHOOL-HOUSE  REFORM. 


Editor  School  Journal :  There  is  another 
matter  connected  with  our  schools  that 
fails  to  receive  proper  attention,  and  that 
is  the  subject  of  ventilation.  When  a 
School  Board  begins  to  figure  on  the 
erection  of  a  building  it  often  happens 
that  everything  is  regarded  except  this; 
and  yet  the  admission  of  the  proper 
amount  of  pure  air,  properly  warmed  in 
winter,  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  a  good 
school. 

We  know  that  every  child  requires 
2000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  every  hour, 
and  if  he  does  not  get  it  he  suffers.  He 
cannot  reach  his  full  development,  either 
physically  or  mentally,  if  he  is  forced  to 
study  in  an  atmosphere  deprived  of  its 
proper  amount  of  oxygen  and  loaded 
with  the  germs  of  disease. 

So  important  is  this  matter  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  whims  of  the 
architects,  but  the  law  ought  to  provide 
that  every  class-room  should  have  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  air.  There  is  no  patent 
on  this  plan;  it  simply  resolves  itself  into 
a  flue  large  enough  to  admit  the  proper 
amount  of  air  and  another  flue  large 
enough  to  take  out  the  air  when  it  is  ex- 
hausted or  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  that  is 
after  it  has  once  been  breath^.  This  is 
so  simple  that  any  one  can  do  it,  but  be- 
cause it  is  so  simple  no  one  attends  to  it. 

Every  one  knows  that  we  now  build, 
for  the  most  part,  air-tight  boxes  in  which 
the  children  are  packed  during  the 
school  hours,  and  obliged  to  breathe  the 
same  air  over  and  over  again  many  times. 
Our  schools  become  a  nursery  for  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  catarrh,  and  low- 
grade  fevers  without  number. 

The  State  is  giving  more  and  more  at- 
tention to  sanitary  measures  every  year. 
It  is  beginning  to  see  that  defective  drain- 
age and  the  cleansing  of  the  slums  will 
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prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases. 
It  ought  now  to  see  that  every  scliool 
building  is  a  nursery  not  of  sickness  but 
of  good  health.  All  it  should  do  in  the 
matter  is  to  pass  a  general  law  that  each 
school  building  must  provide  the  proper 
amount  of  fresh  air.  The  architects  and 
builders  can  settle  among  themselves  the 
question  of  how  it  is  to  be  done.  That  is 
a  matter  of  detail,  and  can  be  left  to 
them.  .  *  * 


HERBARTIAN  PEDAGOGY. 


IN    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION    SUMMER 
MEETING. 


BY  F.  M  MURRAY. 

THE  Spirit  of  Herbartian  Pedagogy 
will  be  an  important  feature  of  the 
Summer  Meeting  of  Pedagogy,  in  Phila- 
delphia, because  it  is  so  intimately  related 
to  the  thoughts  that  interest  practical 
teachers  in  this  country  to-day.  It  makes 
character  building  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  public  school,  and  regards  the  studies 
themselves  as  one  of  the  main  means  of 
the  realization  of  this  purpose.  The 
abundance  of  literature  that  we  are  at 
present  producing  on  the  relation  of  in- 
struction to  characier  is  proof  that  we  also 
are  alive  to  this  same  subject.  We  have 
arrived  at  the  point  where  we  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  practical  utility  of  know- 
ledge as  the  highest  motive;  we  want 
some  arrangements  by  which  our  schools 
can  give  assurance  that  they  are  produc- 
ing good  men  as  well  as  knowing  men. 
But  here  is  debatable  ground  as  far  as 
school  curriculum  is  concerned. 

Some  of  our  leading  educators  (as 
Professor  Palmer,  of  Harvard,)  have  de- 
clared that  the  personal  influence  of  the 
teacher  is  the  sole  effective  agent  for  the 
development  of  good  morals  in  school. 
While  they  greatly  desire  higher  morality, 
they  do  not  believe  that  regular  school 
instruction  can  become  an  important 
factor  in  securing  it.  The  Herbartians 
have  greater  faith  in  school  studies  than 
that  To  them,  the  fact  that  reading 
"dime"  novels  can  make  a  boy  bad,  is 
proof  that  ideas  can  aflfect  conduct.  If 
they  are  right,  if  ideas  can  have  a  marked 
influence  upon  conduct,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  instruction  can  be  so  planned 
as  to  accomplish  much  good.  Several 
lectures  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
this  from  the  Herbartian  standpoint. 


The  views  of  the  school  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  studies  to  one  another 
will  be  found  to  run  counter  to  a  notion 
that  is  becoming  quite  popular.  In  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  teachers  in  an  Eastern 
city,  it  Vvas  almost  unanimously  recom- 
mended that  teachers  in  public  schools 
become  specialists  and  teach  only  one 
subject.  Such  a  plan  is  directly  opposed 
to  Herbartian  views,  because  it  would 
necessarily  have  the  effect  of  isolating  the 
studies  still  more,  and  they  are  already 
too  little  related  to  one  another.  To  the 
Herbartians  the  establishment  of  numer- 
ous and  close  relationship  among  facts  is 
a  matter  of  as  much  importance  as  is 
the  teaching  of  the  facts  themselves ; 
hence  they  are  planning  carefully  to  bring 
about  such  relations.  They  would  keep 
the  studies  taught  at  any  one  time  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  teather  and  so  arrange 
them  that  one  branch  is  continually  sug- 
gesting a  need  of  the  others  and  review- 
ing them.  Their  reason  for  taking  that 
stand  is  their  strong  belief  that  strength 
of  character  itself,  as  well  as  thorough- 
ness of  knowledge  and  interest  in  it,  are 
involved  in  the.  question.  A  comparison 
of  the  two  sets  of  views  will  occupy  a 
number  of  lectures. 

No  topic  pertaining  to  teaching  is  now 
exciting  so  great  an  interest  or  exercising 
such  a  decided  influence  upon  actual  in- 
struction as  Apperception.  A  few  years 
ago  the  use  of  this  word  sometimes  pro- 
voked a  smile  among  bodies  of  teachers. 
But  it  is  now  recognized  that  it  stands  for 
a  great  idea,  and  it  has  become  an  import- 
ant object  for  study,  in  fact,  the  most  im- 
portant one  in  modern  Pedagogy.  It  will 
naturally  receive  considerable  attention. 
Several  lectures  on  child  study  will  also 
be  given  which  will  bear  an  intimate  re- 
lation to  apperception.  Besides  the  above 
mentioned  topics,  time  will  be  taken  for  a 
pretty  full  discussion  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples underlying  methods  of  teaching. 
Abundant  illustrations  from  actual  in- 
struction will  help  to  make  this  work 
practical.  Open  discussions  will  follow 
each  lecture  ;  also  round-table  discussions 
will  be  held  each  day  upon  important 
topics,  such  as  recent  Pedagogical  litera- 
ture, school  excursions,  phases  of  Her- 
bartian pedagogy,  etc.  In  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  Summer  Meeting  a  Seminary 
will  be  held  for  the  advanced  study  of 
Herbartian  ideas.  It  is  expected  that  the 
membership  will  be  small  and  limited  to 
University  instructors  of  philosophy  and 
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pedagogy,  school  superintendents,  or 
others  especially  prepared  for  profitable 
discussion  of  the  more  diflBcult  topics  of 
Pedagogical  science. 

On  the  whole,  the  main  problems  in 
modern  pedagogy  will  be  presented  in 
this  Summer  School,  and  their  solution 
discussed  as  fully  as  the  four  weeks  will 
allow.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  leaders  in 
this  work  to  make  it  thoroughly  useful ; 
to  present  thoughts  that  may  inspire 
teachers  and  that  will  influence  them  de- 
cidedly in  their  daily  practice. 

University  of  Illinois,  April,  18^4., 


THE  COLLEGE  **  KICKER.'* 


THE  genus  Asinus  comprises  only  a 
few  species  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
but  the  emulators  of  his  long-eared  ma- 
jesty are  legion  in  the  human  family.  In 
every  department  of  human  life,  the 
kicker  is  to  be  found.  His  purpose  is  to 
make  life  miserable,  not  only  to  himself, 
but  to  all  about  him.  His  greatest  pleas- 
ure consists  in  braying  while  others  pull, 
and  in  kicking  down  what  others  build 
up.  Nothing  suits  his  taste,  nothing 
meets  his  commendation.  All  humanity, 
himself  excepted,  is  dishonest,  narrow, 
conceited,  and  utterly  depraved.  If  this 
individual  ever  gets  to  heaven,  he  will 
have  a  separate  apartment  all  to  himself, 
and  even  then  he  cannot  be  happy  unless, 
by  special  favor,  he  is  permitted  to  criti- 
cise the  cut  of  the  archangels'  wings, 
and  lead  the  singing  of  the  cherubic  host. 

But  we  are  not  so  much  interested  in 
this  peculiar  individual  as  he  will  be  in 
heaven,  as  we  are  compelled  to  take 
cognizance  of  his  presence  on  earth.  And 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  his  existence 
on  earth  would  not  trouble  us  much,  if  he 
were  confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  Army 
of  the  Commonweal,  or  kept  within  the 
obscurity  for  which  alone  he  is  fitted. 
But  alas !  he  comes  to  college,  too,  and 
sometimes  even  gets  a  seat  in  the  profes- 
sorial chair,  where  his  opportunities  for 
making  others  miserable  are  increased 
proportionally  with  his  increased  au- 
thority. 

The  college  kicker  is  not  necessarily  a 
foot-ball  player,  though  he  may  be  one. 
And  if  by  any  chance  he  has  sufficient 
bone  and  muscle  for  that  least  intellectual 
of  college  exercises,  he  invariably  gets  in 
his  work  both  in  braying  and  kicking. 
The  captain  is  never  the  right  man  in  the 


right  place,  unless  his  muleship  should 
be  chosen  for  the  position.  Every  game 
is  wrongly  directed.  The  wrong  men  are 
invariably  selected  to  fill  the  positions  on 
the  team.  Training  is  never  properly 
done.  And  worst  of  all,  his  own  abilities 
are  never  properly  recognized  either  by 
his  captain  or  his  fellow-students. 

The  college  curriculum  never  suits  the 
college  kicker.  There  is  far  too  much 
time  wasted  in  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  German  and  French  are  a  farce, 
because  improperly  taught.  The  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  is  a  crank,  and  the 
course  in  philosophy  is  only  time  wasted 
on  metaphysical  nonsense.  Not  a  college 
in  the  world  has  sufficient  apparatus  in 
the  natural  science  departments  to  suit 
the  kicker,  while  the  method  of  teaching 
literature  is  invariably  **not  practical 
enough.** 

If  he  be  a  professor  in  one  of  these  de- 
partments, it  is  a  part  of  the  regular  cur- 
riculum to  give  each  class  weekly  lectures 
on  the  narrowness  of  the  policy  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
the  student  body.  Your  genuine  profes- 
sorial kicker  knew  more  when  he  was  ten 
years  old  than  the  average  college  senior. 
His  department  is  wofully  neglected  :  he 
cannot  get  the  apparatus  or  literature  he 
wants  and  needs.  He  is  always  badly 
treated  by  the  students,  and  talks  inces- 
santly of  the  resignation  he  never  tenders. 

The  college  kicker  is  notoriously  and 
constitutionally  opposed  to  every  move- 
ment originating  in  the  student  body,  or 
in  the  Faculty.  In  his  estimation  the 
literary  societies  are  mismanaged  and  un- 
der the  control  of  cliques  and  factions, 
banded  together  for  the  expressed  purpose 
of  cheating  him  out  of  the  honors  which 
his  merits  deserve.  The  college  periodi- 
cals are  insipid,  childish,  and  run  on 
selfish  principles ;  even  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  contaminated. 

The  social  life  of  the  institution  is  a 
perennial  fountain  of  abuse.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  and  their  families  are 
exclusive,  cold,  and  lacking  in  all  those 
finer  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  what 
the  world  calls  culture,  or,  better  perhaps, 
polish.  The  students  as  a  body  are 
boorish  and  unsocial.  He  forgets  that 
society,  like  water,  finds  its  own  level, 
and  if  he  is  left  out  of  good  society  it  is 
simply  because  he  is  not  fitted  for  it. 

Worst  of  all,  the  college  kicker  cannot 
confine  his  noise  and  his  propensity  for 
destruction  to  himself  or  to  his  room.  On 
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public  occasions,  when  he  gets  a  chance 
to  speak,  he  invariably  ** roasts*'  some 
one  or  some  department  of  college  work. 
He  can  create  nothing,  he  can  only  bray 
and  kick  ;  but  to  the  public  this  is  noi- 
some, and  not  infrequently,  incalulable 
harm  is  done  to  the  institution  which  he 
.  represents.  If  only  once  in  his  lifetime 
the  kicker  could  be  brought  to  see  his 
talents  (?)  as  others  see  them.  If  only 
his  propensity  for  kicking  could  for  once 
be  turned  to  good  account ;  if  only  the 
kicker  would  kick  himself  and  all  his 
tribe  out  of  the  institution  !  ** '  Tis  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished/*  and 
yet  scarcely  to  be  expected. 

The  college  kicker  is  cosmopolitan. 
He  is  found  in  every  institution  of  learn- 
ing, and  wherever  found  his  ear-marks, 
some  of  which  are  here  set  forth,  are  al- 
ways the  same. — /^  &  M.  College  Student, 
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^HEN  Jesus  walked  on  earth  he  was 
a  teacher ;  he  found  little  willingness 
to  accept  his  doctrines.  Those  who  lis- 
ten and  accept,  if  found  to  agree  with 
reason,  are  few  in  number.  The  psychol- 
ogist gives  us  the  reason.  He  says  cer- 
tain maxims  have  been  impressed  by 
parents  on  the  memory,  and  around  them 
the  incoming  new  thoughts  arrange  them- 
selves. If  another  maxim  is  presented, 
diflFerent  from  the  first,  the  accumulated 
thoughts  must  be  rearranged  ;  it  can  find 
no  foothold  until  the  rearrangement  is 
made. 

Jesus  saw  the  most  precious  doctrines 
neglected  because  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
were  full  of  materials  of  an  opposite 
nature.  The  little  child  presented  itself 
as  possessing  the  type  of  mind  he  desired. 
Great  truths  can  only  be  imbibed  when 
the  mind  is  in  a  childlike  condition  ;  and 
it  is  a  truth  well  brought  out  by  Chancel- 
lor Upson  that  great  minds  keep  them- 
selves in  this  childlike  condition  of  open- 
ness to  truth.  The  small  mind,  on  the 
contrary,  repudiates  a  new  statement 
upon  hearing  it. 

Such  men  as  Napoleon  and  Wellington 
are  examples  of  the  childlike  spirit ;  a 
condition  of  openness  to  truth.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Gladstone.  This  eminent 
student  of  Homer  heard  accidentally  in  a 
railway  depot  a  young  collegian  make  a 
remark  that  was  quite  opposite  to  his 
own  belief.    He  stepped  up  to  him  and 


gave  his  card  and  asked  that  he  might  be 
favored  with  a  visit.  Upon  his  calling, 
he  said,  **  I  must  hear  your  views." 

It  is  a  question  well  worth  asking,  is 
the  teacher  teachable  ?  It  is  often  brought 
up  against  him  that  he  is  of  all  classes 
unteachable,  the  last  and  slowest  to  learn. 
Is  it  a  fact  that  the  teacher  has  not  the 
inquiring  disposition  which  is  a  part  of 
the  teachable  form  of  mind  ?  How  many 
have  pursued  no  study  since  they  took 
the  position  they  hold  to-day?  They 
may  read  newspapers  and  magazines,  but 
so  do  those  who  are  not  teachers.  Must 
not  the  real  teacher  always  be  a  student  ? 
This  has  often  been  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative at  normal  schools;  but  what  is 
he  in  reality  ?  Let  the  public  in  general 
be  asked.  The  Louisville  Journal  com- 
mented on  the  demand  for  more  salaries 
atone  time  by  saying,  **The  teacher  is 
not  a  growing  person;  he  is  only  anxious 
to  get  his  pupils  to  learn;  he  is  not  an  ac- 
cumulator himself.**  Horace  Greeley,  in 
an  address  before  the  New  York  Educa- 
tional Association,  criticised  the  teachers 
because  they  did  not  inquire  concerning 
things  outside  of  school  studies.  What- 
ever may  be  the  conclusion  one  thing  is 
certain;  the  teaching  spirit  and  the 
teachable  spirit,  and  the  inquiring  or 
learning  spirit,  are  all  one. — N.  V.  School 
Journal, 


THE  EYE. 
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TO  cultivate  its  powers  so  that  it  shall 
be  the  entrance  gate  of  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  instruction  and  de- 
light, is  one  of  the  great  ends  of  all  edu- 
cation. And  to  encourage  us  in  our 
work,  we  have  the  certainty  that  the 
human  eye,  as  it  excels  that  of  every 
other  animal  in  beauty,  does  so  also  in 
power.  The  eyes  of  many  of  the  lower 
animals  are  in  themselves,  perhaps,  as 
susceptible  of  education  as  our  eyes  are  ; 
and  in  certain  respects  they  are  more 
wonderful.  A  shark  can  see  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  where  we,  even  if 
supplied  with  air,  could  not  see  at  all ;  a 
cat  can  see  better  in  the  dark  than  we 
can ;  and  a  hawk  can  see  a  great  deal 
farther.  But  two  round  bits  of  glass  and 
a  pasteboard  tube  give  us  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  longest  sighted  hawk  ;  we 
need  not  envy  the  cat,  for  a  farthing 
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candle  will  put  its  eyes  at  a  discount ; 
and  when  we  heve  occasion  to  invade  the 
domains  of  the  shark,  we  can  carry  an 
artificial  light  with  us  and  see  better 
than  he,  though  aided  by  the  splendid 
mirrors  at  the  back  of  his  eyes. 

The  human  eye  is  no  doubt  remarkable 
for  the  slowness  with  which  it  acquires 
its  powers,  but  then  the  powers  it  does 
acquire  far  transcend  those  acquired  by 
the  eyes  of  the  lower  animals.  A  kitten, 
for  example,  sees  in  a  month  as  well  as 
it  ever  does  ;  and  a  chicken  half  out  of 
the  shell  will  catch  a  fly  as  deftly  as  the 
mother  hen  can.  Look,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  a  baby.  It  gazes  about  it  with 
wondering,  uncertain  eyes ;  stares  at  a 
candle,  and  plainly  does  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it;  and  is  in  a  dream-like 
though  complacent  perplexity  about  all 
things.  Cases,  too,  have  occurred  of 
persons  who  were  bom  blind,  acquiring 
the  use  of  their  eyes  in  mature  life,  and 
they  have  recorded  how  strange  every- 
thing seemed,  and  how  long  it  took  them 
to  realize  what  vision  truly  was. 

The  eye,  then,  was  intended  by  its 
maker  to  be  educated,  and  to  be  educated 
slowly,  but  if  educated  fully,-  its  powers 
are  almost  boundless.  It  is  assuredly 
then  a  thing  to  be  profoundly  regretted, 
that  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  develops 
the  hidden  capacities  of  his  organ  of 
vision,  either  as  regards  its  utilitarian  or 
its  aesthetic  application.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  mankind  do  not  and  can  not  see 
one  fraction  of  what  they  were  intended 
to  see.  The  proverb  that  *'  None  are  so 
blind  as  those  that  will  not  see,"  is  as 
true  of  physical  as  of  moral  vi^on.  By 
neglect  and  carelessness  we  have  made 
ourselves  unable  to  discern  hundreds  of 
things  which  are  before  us  to  be  seen. 

Thomas  Carlyle  has  summed  this  up  in 
the  one  pregnant  sentence,  **  The  eye  sees 
what  it  brings  the  power  to  see.''  How 
true  this  is  !  The  sailor  on  the  look-out 
can  see  a  ship  where  the  landsman  sees 
nothing ;  the  Esquimaux  can  discover  a 
white  fox  amidst  the  white  snow ;  the 
American  backwoodsman  has  fired  a  rifle- 
ball  so  as  to  strike  a  nut  out  of  the  mouth 
of  a  squirrel  without  hurting  it ;  the  red 
Indian  boys  hold  their  hands  up  as  marks 
to  each  other,  certain  that  the  unerring 
arrow  will  be  shot  between  the  spread-out 
fingers ;  the  astronomer  can  see  a  star  in 
the  sky,  where  to  others  the  blue  expanse 
is  unbroken  ;  the  shepherd  can  distinguish 
the  face  of  every  sheep  in  the  flock  ;  the 


mosaic-worker  can  detect  distinctions  of 
color  where  others  see  none,  and  multi- 
tudes of  additional  examples  might  be 
given  of  what  education  does  for  the  eye. 

Now,  we  may  not  be  called  upon  to 
hunt  white  foxes  in  the  snow,  or,  like 
William  Tell,  to  save  our  own  life  and 
our  child's  by  splitting  with  an  arrow  an  . 
apple  on  its  head  ;  or  to  identify  a  stolen 
sheep  by  looking  in  its  face  and  swearing 
to  its  portrait ;  but  we  must  do  every  day 
many  things  essential  to  our  welfare, 
which  we  would  do  a  great  deal  better  iif 
we  had  an  eye  as  trained  as  we  readily 
might  have.  For  example,  it  is  not  every 
man  that  can  hit  a  nail  upon  the  head,  or 
drive  it  straight  in  with  the  hammer. 
Very  few  persons  can  draw  a  straight  line, 
or  cut  a  piece  of  cloth  or  paper  even  ;  still 
fewer  can  use  a  pencil  as  draughtsmen ; 
and  fewer  still  can  paint  with  colors.  Yet 
assuredly  there  is  not  a  calling  in  which  an 
educated  eye,  nice  in  distinguishing  form, 
color,  size,  distance,  and  the  like,  will  not 
be  of  inestimable  service.  For,  although  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  eyes  can  be 
educated  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
others,  that  can  be  no  excuse  for  any  one 
neglecting  to  educate  his  eye.  The  worse 
it  is,  the  more  it  needs  education  ;  the 
better  it  is,  the  more  it  will  repay  it. 

To  describe  the  mode  in  which  the  eye 
should  be  trained  is  not  my  purpose ; 
and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a 
description  of  its  powers  when  edu- 
cated to  the  utmost  of  its  capabilities. 
But  let  me,  before  parting  with  it,  notice 
that  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  people,  the 
eye  appears  to  have  been  the  most  hon- 
ored of  the  organs  of  the  senses.  It  has 
owed  this,  doubtless,  largely  to  its  sur- 
passing beauty,  and  to  the  glory  with 
which  it  lights  up  the  countenance.  But 
it  owes  its  place  as  Queen  of  the  Senses 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  its  empire  is  far 
wider  than  those  ruled  over  by  its  sisters. 
The  Ear  is  fabled  to  hear  the  music  of 
the  spheres,  but,  in  reality,  is  limited  in 
space  to  those  sounds  which  the  earth 
and  its  atmosphere  yield,  and  in  time  to 
the  passing  moment.  The  starry  abysses 
for  it  are  silent ;  and  the  past  and  the 
future  are  equally  dumb. 

The  nostril,  the  tongue,  and  the 
hand  are  similarly  bounded,  even  more 
so ;  but  the  eye  so  triumphs  over  space 
that  it  traverses  in  a  moment  the  bound- 
less ocean  which  stretches  beyond  our 
atmosphere,  and  takes  home  to  itself  stars 
which  are  millions  of  miles  away ;  and  so 
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far  is  it  from  being  fatigued  by  its  flight 
that,  as  the  wise  king  said,  **It  is  not 
satisfied  with  seeing."  Our  physical 
conception  of  limitless  infinity  is  derived 
from  the  longing  of  the  eye  to  see  farther 
than  the  farthest  star. 

And  its  empire  over  time  is  scarcely  less 
bounded.  The  future  it  cannot  pierce; 
but  our  eyes  are  never  lifted  to  the  mid- 
night heavens  without  being  visited  by 
light  which  left  the  stars  from  which  it 
comes,  untold  centuries  ago;  and  the 
same  which  may  have  burned  out,  aeons 
before  Adam  was  created,  are  shown  to 
us  as  blazing  orbs  which  they  were  in 
those  immeasurably  distant  ages,  by 
beams  which  have  survived  their  source 
through  all  that  time. 

How  long  we  can  thus  glance  back- 
wards along  a  ray  of  light,  and  literally 
gaze  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  time,  we 
do  not  know;  and  as  little  can  we  tell  how 
many  ages  will  elapse  after  our  sun's 
torch  is  quenched,  before  he  shall  be 
numbered  among  lost  stars,  by  dwellers 
in  the  sun  most  distant  from  us ;  yet  as- 
suredly it  is  through  the  eye  that  we  ac- 
quire our  most  vivid  conception  of  what 
eternity  in  the  sense  of  unbeginning  and 
unending  time  may  mean. 

It  is  most  natural,  then,  that  the  eye. 
which  can  thus  triumph  over  space  and 
time  should  hold  the  place  of  honor 
among  the  senses.  Of  all  the  miracles  of 
healing  which  our  Saviour  performed,  if 
we  except  the  crowning  one  of  resurrec- 
tion from  death,  none  seems  to  have  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  spectators  as 
the  restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind.  One 
of  the  blind  whose  sight  was  restored  by 
Christ  triumphantly  declared  to  the 
doubters  of  the  marvellousness  of  the 
miracle :  **  Since  the  world  began  was  it 
not  heard  that  any  one  opened  the  eyes 
of  one  that  was  bom  blind  !  '*  The  per- 
plexed though  not  unfaithful  Jews  in- 
quired, **  Could  not  this  man  which 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind  have  caused 
that  even  this  man  should  not  have 
died?"  And  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  would  startle  us  as  much  did 
we  witness  it  now.  To  the  end  of  time 
men  will  acknowledge  that  He  who 
formed  the  eye  justly  declared  of  it  that 
"the  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  ;'*  and 
all  tender  hearts  will  feel  a  peculiar  sym- 
pathy for  those  whom  it  has  pleased  God 
m  His  unsearchable  wisdom  to  deprive  of 
sight,  and  for  whom  in  this  life  **  Wisdom 
is  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out." 


WILLIAM  D.  WHITNEY. 


THE  death  of  William  D.  Whitney,  for 
forty  years  professor  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, removes  the  first  of  American  schol- 
ars in  the  field  of  philology,  and  among 
the  first  philological  scholars  in  any  land. 
No  American  has,  or  for  a  generation  to 
comfe  is  likely  to  leave  behind  him,  so 
imposing  an  array  of  achievements. 
None  has  been  so  universally  recognized 
as  an  authority  abroad.  No  man  in  any 
country  has  held  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship higher,  none  lived  a  life  devoted  so 
wholly  to  learning  for  learning's  sake, 
and  outside  of  Germany  no  great  scholar 
has  ever  done  so  little  to  make  knowl- 
edge popular  among  the  mass  of  men. 

If  we  except  the  work  he  did  in  **  Web- 
ster's "  Dictionary,  which  consisted  in 
pitching  out  all  that  poor  Noah  Webster 
believed  in  and  had  amassed  with  effort 
inconceivable  and  error  immeasurable, 
and  replacing  it  by  the  ordered  and  re- 
strained deductions  of  modem  philology 
— a  work  repeated  in  the  **  Century  Dic- 
tionary, ' '  Professor  Whitney  did  little  with 
which  the  man  of  average  education 
comes  in  contact.  Even  his  array  of 
grammars  were  not  for  the  general.  His 
work  was  altogether  for  scholars.  Of  his 
long  list  of  works  the  fewest  possible  can 
be  read  by  even  men  of  fair  education. 
The  overwhelming  number  are  of  service 
only  to  special  scholars.  If  he  did  not 
really  believe  that  this  people  who 
knoweth  not  the  law  of  Grimm  and  the . 
learning  of  Bopp  are  cursed,  he  acted  all 
his  life  long  as  if  he  did. 

Yet  along  the  line  in  which  he  led  his 
life  no  praise  could  be  too  high.  He 
united  to  an  amazing  degree  the  minute 
and  untiring  industry  which  enables  a 
man  to  edit  texts  with  the  grasp  of  broad 
principles  which  makes  an  editor  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  scholiast.  He 
was  wise  above  all  his  learning — for,  as 
Selden  said,  no  man  is  wise  through  his 
learning — and  the  even  balanced  judg- 
ment with  which  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  statement  of  the  conditions  of  a 
knotty  problem  and  its  solution  was  a 
model  of  judicial  utterance.  His  opin- 
ions on  doubtful  points  were  as  extraor- 
dinary for  their  reserve,  for  their  resolute 
refusal  to  say  a  solitary  word  which  was 
not  justified,  as  they  were  for  their  wealth 
of  leuming  and  penetrating  acumen.  He 
was  essentially  Aryan  in  his  scholarship, 
and  some  of  his  utterances  on  compara- 
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tive  languages  would  never  have  been 
made  by  a  man  trained  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Semitic  tongues ;  but  there  has 
been  no  American  scholar,  and  there  have 
been  few  anywhere,  who  in  a  long  life  of 
learning  have  had  so  little  to  modify, 
have  so  successfully  avoided  entangling 
alliances  with  showy  theories,  and  who 
went  on  all  their  lives  building  a  sure  su- 
perstructure and  an  assured  foundation. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that,  entering 
the  field  just  as  the  labors  of  the  giants  of 
the  first  half  of  the  century  had  estab- 
lished what  might  be  termed — borrowing 
a  metaphor  from  another  field — a  few  tri- 
angulation  points  in  the  survey  of  Aryan 
speech,  his  mingled  capacity  for  minute 
investigation  and  broad  generalization 
enabled  him  to  fill  in  the  mapping  of 
tongues.  Two  of  the  most  important 
dictionaries  in  the  history  of  our  tongue, 
a  German-American  dictionary,  German, 
French,  Sanskrit  and  comparative  gram- 
mars, with  a  host  of  papers  in  the  great 
language  which  he  had  made  his  life 
work,  all  unite  to  attest  his  range,  his  ac- 
quirements and  his  achievements. 

Yet  there  are  few  great  scholars  of  the 
day  whose  influence  on  the  current 
thought  of  his  day  was  so  small.  He  la- 
bored fpr  scholars,  on  scholars  he  had  a 
prodigious  influence,  and  he  did  more 
than  any  one  American  who  has  ever 
lived  to  show  what  real  scholarship  is. 
This  is  much,  and  in  a  country  given  to 
superficial  achievements  and  reputations, 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  service 
which  could  be  rendered.  The  mistakes 
of  Max  MuUer,  the  extraordinary  vaga- 
ries, the  glittering  theories  and  the  mis- 
leading generalities  of  that  brilliant  but 
reckless  scholar,  undoubtedly  did  much 
to  give  Mr.  Whitney  his  profound  dis- 
trust in  aught  which  was  not  written  by 
scholars  and  for  scholars.  His  lifelong 
duel  with  the  German  Oxford  sciolist  was 
really  the  expression  of  Professeor  Whit- 
ney's heartfelt  opposition  to  any  attempt 
to  make  the  science  of  language  interest- 
ing to  the  public,  or  to  fire  the  imagina- 
tion, to  touch  the  sympathies  and  to  move 
the  hearts  of  men  with  those  problems  of 
learning  whose  wide  and  universal  inter- 
ests strike  deep  in  the  origin  and  birth  of 
humanity  and  its  history. 

Now  that  we  are  all  likely  to  have 
laboriously  to  learn  that  the  ** Aryans'* 
never  came  fi-om  Central  Asia  after  all, 
but  started  somewhere  in  Europe,  and  to 
see  the  bridge  crumble  which  Professor 


Muller  tried  to  throw  across  forty  cen- 
turies with  ** chips,"  because  he  never 
h.ewed  a  straight  timber  in  his  life,  it  may 
occur  to  even  a  wayfaring  man  that  while 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  **  interesting" 
and  **  popular,**  it  is  a  better  thing  to  be 
right.  Yet  even  great  learning  has  its 
debt  and  due  to  the  greater  public.  Its 
work  is  not  discharged  by  laboring  ex- 
clusively for  scholars.  The  lectures 
which  Professor  Whitney  delivered  thirty- 
years  ago  should  have  been  the  prelude 
to  continuous  eflFort  to  advance  the  broad 
and  general  love  of  knowledge.  If  the 
first  of  American  scholars  had  done  more 
of  this,  he  might  not  have  lived  to  see 
Greek  crowded  aside  in  the  oldest  of 
American  universities,  and  a  steadily  wid- 
ening gap  opening  between  the  work  of 
scholars  and  the  tendencies  of  general 
education. — Philadelphia  Press, 


ARITHMETIC. 


BY  A.  E.  WINSHIP. 


IT  is  practicable  to  teach  something  of 
weights  and  measures,  by  way  of 
variety,  before  taking  the  numbers  above 
twelve,  but  there  is  little  if  any  gain  by 
so  doing.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste 
whether  you  first  teach  inch,  foot  and 
yard,  or  pint,  quart  and  gallon.  Provide 
yourself  with  a  yard -stick  and  several 
foot-rules.  You  will  have,  of  course, 
from  earlier  work,  a  number  of  inch 
cubes.  If  you  have  not  named  the  cubes 
as  inch  cubes,  do  it  now. 

The  pupils  may  guess  how  many  inch 
cubes  they  can  stand  on  a  line  upon  some 
book  they  have,  or  between  two  points 
that  are  the  same  on  all  the  desks,  or  be- 
tween two  cracks  on  the  floor.  The  idea 
is  to  train  them  to  a  habit  of  estimating 
distances  until  it  is  the  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  think  of  measuring 
when  they  see  an  inch  cube.  At  first  use 
only  short  distances,  not  more  than  three 
or  four  inches,  certainly  not  more  than 
twelve.  They  may  take  the  inch  cubes 
out  of  doors  at  recess,  or  even  to  their 
homes,  and  they  can  tell  what  they  have 
measured,  and  you  can  use  their  measuring 
habit  and  results  in  the  language  and 
reading  lessons.  Nothing  could  be  more 
vicious  in  its  way  than  the  attempt  to 
teach  an  inch,  foot  and  yard  the  same 
day,  or  in  two  days. 

The  habit  of  measuring  is  to  be  firmly 
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established  with  the  inch  by  much  prac- 
tice and  estimating,  until  they  can  tell 
whether  a  thing  is  three  or  six  inches 
long  at  a  glance.  They  will  not  be  able 
to  get  within  an  inch,  probably,  but  they 
will  be  able  to  make  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate. Be  in  no  haste  to  shorten  this 
practice,  and  utilize  it  in  the  review  of 
all  the  combinations  learned. 

Go  over  all  previous  available  combi- 
nations by  the  use  of  inches,  as  the  thing 
talked  about. 

Twelve  inches  should  be  used  as  much 
as  possible,  more  than  all  other  numbers. 
Take  )4  of  12  inches,  ^  of  12  inches,  yi 
of  12  inches,  J^  of  12  inches;  7  inches 
and  5  inches,  12  inches  and  3  inches,  12 
inches  and  8  inches,  etc.  Here  are  pos- 
sible combinations  using  1 2  inches  every 
time: 

10  and  2  12  less  6  12  and  2 
9  and  3  12  less  5  12  and  3 
8  and  4  12  less  4  12  and  4 
7  and  5  12  less  3  12  and  5 
6  and  6  12  less  2  12  and  6 
12  and  7 
12  and  8 

Do  not  be  as  methodical  as  this. 

Twelve  inches  and  how  many  more  are 
19  inches,  18,  17,  16,  15,  14?  Twenty 
less  how  many  is  twelve?  Nineteen 
less  how  many  ?  18,  17,  16,  15,  14,  less 
how  many  is  12? 

Five  and  how  many  are  12?  3,  4,  6,  8, 
10,  and  how  many  are  twelve? 

When  the  twelve  inches  are  clearly  in 
mind  call  them  a  foot,  accidentally  as  it 
were,  using  foot  instead  of  twelve  inches, 
but  use  it  as  meaning  the  same,  and  do 
not  let  them  know  when  they  learned  **a 
foot.*'  Before  giving  them  the  **foot'' 
let  them  measure  a  foot  rule,  and  use  it 
in  all  the  **  twelve  inch"  work.  For  il- 
lustration, when  '*I2  and  how  many  are 
16?"  let  them  use  the  foot  rule  as  the  12 
inches  and  merely  add  enough  to  make 
16,  so  that  the  rule  may  come  to  stand  in 
their  thought  for  twelve  inch  cubes  in  all 
measurements.  Tell  them,  when  the  time 
comes,  that  three  feet  are  a  yard,  and 
make  no  great  amount  of  talk  over  it. 
The  fact  will  be  easily  remembered,  and 
you  have  little  use  for  it  now. 

Teach  money  incidentally  and  use  toy 
money  ;  play  store  from  time  to  time  for 
practice  in  the  combination,  and  for  the 
application  of  what  is  learned  of  measures 
and  weights. 

Teach  the  pint,  quart,  and  gallon  il- 
lustratively, using  the  three  measures. 


having  also  two  or  three  pint  and  quart 
jars,  also  a  water  pail,  and  a  long-handled 
dipper.  Color  the  water  with  a  little 
grape  or  blackberry  jelly,  something  that 
will  not  in  the  least  affect  the  use  of  the 
pail  for  drinking  purposes.  By  this  time 
the  children  should  be  so  far  advanced 
in  the  power  to  accept  new  facts  when 
seen  objectively,  that  the  pint,  quart  and 
gallon  can  be  wisely  taught  in  a  day,  or 
at  most  in  two.  Take  time  enough  for  a 
little  measuring  and  for  much  practice 
through  stories  and  playing  store  to  fix 
the  fact,  and  to  practice  upon  the  combi- 
nations J^  of  a  gallon,  %,  }i^  etc.  So 
far  as  practicable  accustom  them  to  esti- 
mate the  quantity  of  liquid  in  dishes  of 
not  more  than  a  gallon. 

Teach  pound,  ounce,  half  and  quarter 
of  a  pound.  If  you  think  it  worth  your 
while  you  can  make  a  pleasant  intro- 
duction to  the  lesson  by  making  a  little 
see-saw,  by  using  a  ruler  balanced  upon 
a  spool.  Talk  about  it  as  though  it  was 
a  real  out  of  doors  see-saw,  and  use  two 
equal  weights,  finally,  as  two  half  dol- 
lars, or  quarter-dollar  pieces,  and  they 
will  see  and  know  that  it  balances  when 
the  weights  are  the  same,  and  that  they 
can  always  balance  them  by  making  one 
side  like  the  other.  If  they  know  all 
this,  pass  over  it  lightly — American 
Teacher, 


HINTS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 
COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


RECITATIONS  AND  USE  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE  aim  of  teachers  in  conducting 
recitations  should  be  to  ascertain  if 
their  pupils  have  given  reasonable  at- 
tention to  lessons  assigned  for  study,  and 
to  supplement  the  text-book  lessons  with 
such  illustrations  and  explanations  as  are 
necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
subject. 

The  arrangement  of  lessons  in  text- 
books is  far  from  perfect,  and  the  teacher 
must  constantly  exercise  a  wide  discrim- 
ination, both  in  assigning  lessons  and  in 
omitting  unimportant  matter.  In  geog- 
raphy, while  the  whole  may  be  read  with 
open  book,  not  more  than  a  small  fraction^ 
at  most,  of  the  matter  in  each  one  of  the 
text-books  used  ought  to  be  memorized. 
The  important  points  should  be  marked 
in  every  advanced  lesson  assigned  for 
study;  otherwise  the  mind  of  the  child  is 
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burdened  with  too  many  details.  In  his- 
tory, while  the  whole  should  be  read  in 
the  class,  but  very  little  should  be  marked 
for  memorizing.  In  grammar,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  notes  and  exceptions  in  fine 
?rint  should  be  read,  but  not  memorized, 
'he  Readers  should  be  used  as  most  val- 
uable aids  in  composition,  grammar  and 
spelling.  Recitation  records  may  be  kept ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  that  every 
recitation  should  be  recorded.  Frequently 
the  recitation  of  an  assigned  lesson  should 
be  brief,  the  principal  part  of  the  time 
being  devoted  to  explanations  and  illus- 
trations by  the  teacher.  A  written  re- 
view, on  Friday,  will  frequently  afford 
the  best  standard  of  work  during  the 
week.  It  is  not  desirable  that  teachers 
be  made  recording  clerks  for  pupils. 

While  recitations  in  history,  geography, 
and  grammar  may  sometimes  be  con- 
ducted in  writing,  teachers  are  cautioned 
against  a  neglect  of  oral  recitations. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  explain  each 
new  lesson  assigned,  so  that  each  pupil 
may  know  what  he  is  expected  to  do  at 
the  next  recitation,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
done.  Rules  and'  definitions  should  be 
plain,  simple  and  concise ;  and  if  deduced 
by  pupils  and  teachers  from  the  exercises, 
are  more  valuable  than  if  memorized  from 
the  book.  Teachers  should  never  pro- 
ceed with  a  recitation  without  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  class.  Simultaneous 
recitation  should  not  be  resorted  to,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  occasional 
variety  to  exercises,  of  arousing  and  ex- 
citing the  class  when  dull  and  drowsy,  of 
aiding  to  fix  in  the  mind  important 
definitions,  tables,  etc.,  and  also  in  cer- 
tain spelling  and  elocutionary  exercises. 

Arithmetic, — One  great  object  of  the 
study  of  arithmetic  is  mental  discipline. 
To  secure  this,  it  is  better  that  the  class 
should  work  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher.  Hence  the  regula- 
tions forbidding  teachers  in  certain  grades 
to  assign  any  arithmetic  lesson  to  be 
learned  at  home.  The  blackboards  should 
be  kept  in  constant  use  both  by  teachers 
and  pupils. 

Accuracy,  rather  than  quickness, 
should  be  the  rule.  The  pupil  should  be 
taught  the  principle  underlying  every 
process  in  the  fundamental  rules  of  arith- 
metic. It  is  easier  for  the  time  to  teach 
the  child  to  place  units  under  units  and 
tens  under  tens  ;  but  the  principle  that 
obtains  everywhere,  in  simple  and  com- 
pound numbers  and  decimals,  is  to  place 


numbers  of  the  same  denomination  under 
each  other  for  addition. 

In  teaching  common  and  decimal  frac- 
tions, keep  within  the  limits  of  fractions 
used  in  business.  The  huge  fractional 
puzzles  found  in  most  arithmetics  should 
De  given  neither  to  beginners  nor  to  ad- 
vanced pupils.  Remember  to  use  very 
small  numbers  in  all  analytical  explana- 
tions. 

Grammar, — The  study  of  language, 
though  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
school  studies,  ought  to  be  the  most  in- 
teresting. A  skillful  teacher  can  make  it 
so.  The  omission  of  many  of  the  tech- 
nical formulas  of  the  text-books,  now  al- 
most obsolete ;  the  practical  application 
of  principles  in  composition  ;  the  con- 
tinued use  of  reading  lessons,  supple- 
mented by  the  living  teacher,  will  make 
grammar  both  useful  and  interesting. 

Geography, — The  Elementary  Geogra- 
phy is  a  book  to  be  read  and  studied  with 
open  book  in  the  class,  rather  than  to  be 
memorized.  The  mere  pronunciation  of 
names  is  a  difficult  task  for  young  pupils. 
When  teachers  consider  that  the  book 
contains  more  of  detail  than  most  adult 
heads  can  carry,  they  will  perceive  the 
necessity  of  exercising  common  sense  in 
the  use  of  the  book.  Make  use  of  the  re- 
lief globe  and  relief  maps  in  all  grades. 

Writing, — In  writing  lessons  teachers 
should  make  use  of  the  blackboard,  all 
the  members  of  the  class  attending  to  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time.  Important 
letters  and  principles  of  the  copy  should 
be  written  on  the  board,  both  correctly 
and  incorrectly,  to  illustrate  errors  and 
excellencies.  In  the  first  lessons  on  the 
slate,  the  teacher  should  begin  with  easy 
words,  including  the  simpler  small  letters 
and  easy  capitals.  The  teacher  will  find 
that  children  can  learn  to  make  easy  cap- 
ital letters  quite  as  readily  as  small  let- 
ters. Attention  should  constantly  be 
called  to  the  relative  proportions  of  let- 
ters. When  pupils  begin  to  write  with  a 
pen,  especial  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  manner  of  holding  it,  as  a  bad  habit 
formed  in  the  first  year  is  corrected  after- 
wards with  great  difficulty.  The  skill^l 
teacher  will  not  be  confined  to  the  order 
of  copies  in  the  several  numbers  of  the 
authorized  copy-books.  In  the  grammar 
grades,  specimens  of  writing  should  be 
required  and  credited  monthly. 

Spelling, — Good  spelling  is  an  unmis- 
takable sign  of  culture,  and  bad  spelling 
of  the  lack  of  it.     The  orthography  of 
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the  English  language  is  so  difficult  that 
it  must  receive  a  large  share  of  the  time 
and  practice  in  any  course  of  instruction 
and  in  every  grade.  The  spelling-book 
is  only  an  aid  to  good  spelling  ;  the  main 
reliance  for  forming  a  habit  of  correct 
spelling  must  be  on  the  reading  lessons, 
compositions  and  other  written  exercises 
as  provided  throughout  the  course. 
Written  spelling  is  more  valuable  than 
oral,  yet  the  former  must  not  be  used  ex- 
clusively. Both  the  eye  and  the  ear  must 
lend  their  aid.  In  oral  spelling  permit 
but  one  trial  on  a  word.  No  assistance 
whatever  should  be  given  the  pupils  by 
pronouncing  syllables  or  by  mispronounc- 
ing words  to  indicate  the  spelling.  Pupils 
should  be  required  to  pronounce  each 
word  distinctly,  after  it  is  dictated  by  the 
teacher.  Pronounce  every  word  distinctly, 
in  a  natural  tone  of  voice.  The  thunder- 
ing volume  of  the  old-fashioned  *  *  spelling- 
tone"  adds  nothing  to  the  effect  of  a  les- 
son in  orthography. 

Composition. — Exercises  in  writing  com- 
positions constitute  the  most  practical 
part  of  grammar.  Copying  reading  les- 
sons from  the  open  book  will  be  found  a 
valuable  aid  as  an  exercise  in  spelling, 
punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals  and  di- 
visions of  paragraphs.  These  should  be 
followed  by  written  abstracts  of  easy 
reading  lessons  fix)m  memory.  No  exer- 
cise is  more  important  than  that  of  letter- 
writing.  Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  form  of  beginning  and  end- 
ing ;  the  date ;  paragraphs  ;  margin  ;  fold- 
ing ;  superscription ;  sealing,  etc.  If 
composition  exercises  are  given  fre- 
quently, it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
teacher  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  cor- 
recting. Pupils  should  therefore  be  re- 
quired to  exchange  exercises  and  correct 
them  in  the  class,  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher.  The  exercise  of  criticism  in 
correcting  compositions  is  quite  as  valu- 
able to  the  pupil  as  the  original  one  of 
writing  them.  All  corrected  compositions 
should  be  re-copied  in  a  small  blank-book. 

Good  Language. — ^The  correct  use  of 
language  is  a  matter  of  habit  rather  than 
of  technical  study  of  the  rules  of  grammar. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  arduous  duties  of 
every  teacher,  whether  in  high  or  low 
grade  classes,  to  correct,  daily,  the  inac- 
curacies of  speech  resulting  from  bad 
habits  of  pronunciation  and  m  the  use  of 
language.  The  teacher  should  use  plain 
and  pure  English,  and  require  pupils  to 
do  the   same.      No   provincialisms,   no 


slang,  no  careless  or  slovenly  pronuncia- 
tion, should  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Questions  should  be  direct ;  answers, 
concise. — Hon.  fohn  Swett,  City  Superin- 
tendent, San  Francisco^  Ex-State  Superin- 
tendent California. 


REFORM  IN  PENMANSHIP. 


BY  ANDREW  T.  SMITH. 


THIS  cry  has  gone  forth  at  last  in  our 
country,  and  is  given  now  in  no  un- 
certain tone.  **  The  advantages  of  Verti- 
cal Writing,*'  ** Teaching  of  Penman- 
ship,*' **Our  Eyesight,"  etc.,  champion 
the  new  departure,  while  **Straight-up 
writing  '*  is  an  article  from  the  pen  of  no 
less  an  educator  than  Supt.  J.  M.  Green- 
wood, of  Kansas  City,  who  treats  the 
whole  matter  of  vertical  script  with  con- 
tempt, and  presumes  to  silence  any  fur- 
ther advance  by  a  single  flourish  of  his 
powerful  pen.  For  some  time  they  have 
ceased  the  cry  in  Europe,  and  have  begun 
to  work.  Even  conservative  England 
has  made  changes  in  this  particular  which 
we  in  America  seem  destined  to  copy. 

Is  this  all  a  '*  fad  "  forced  upon  an  un- 
suspecting public  by  an  educational  ex- 
tremist? or,  is  there  something  in  it 
which  we  should  gladly  welcome,  and 
which  all  teachers  should  thoroughly  ap- 
preciate ?  In  the  firm  belief  that  it  has 
great  merit,  the  writer  offers  the  follow- 
ing to  readers  of  The  Journal^  for  much 
of  which  he  is  indebted  to  the  research  of 
Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  of  the  School  of 
Pedagogy,  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York: 

Five  positions  have,  at  different  times, 
been  recommended  to  students  by  teach- 
ers of  penmanship.    They  are : 

1.  Right  side  to  desk  with  lines  of  pa- 
per parallel  to  end  of  desk. 

2.  Face  front  with  paper  at  the  right 
and  parallel  to  edges  of  desk. 

3.  Face  front  with  paper  obliquely  to 
the  right. 

4.  Face  front  with  paper  on  medium 
line  of  body  but  oblique. 

5.  Face  front  with  paper  a  little  to  right 
of  medium  line  of  body  and  straight. 

Of  these  positions,  only  the  last  is  hy- 
gienically  correct  throughout.  The  first 
is  condemned  by  all  authorities.  In  the 
sefcond  and  third  over  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  children  bend  the  head  greatly,  raise 
one  shoulder  and  curve  the  spine  to  the 
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left.  In  the  fourth  the  eye  strives  to  fol- 
low the  pen  movements  and  also  the  lines 
of  the  paper,  and  it  is  thus  forced  to  much 
effort  of  accommodation  along  sets  of  ob- 
lique lines.  To  overcome  this  tendency 
in  part  the  head  is  bent  much  to  one  side, 
when  a  new  set  of  oblique  lines  confronts 
the  eye.  It  is  granted  that  **the  eye  ac- 
commodates itself  instantly  to  objects  to 
the  right  or  left,  up  or  down,  far  or  near,'* 
but  even  this  contains  no  intimation  with 
reference  to  the  objects  lying  in  lines 
drawn  obliquely  from  the  plane  of  vision. 
Wundt  says,  **The  eyes  prefer  to  follow 
things  in  the  plane  of  vision  or  perpen- 
dicular to  it.*'  Neither  is  the  claim  here 
made  that**  it  is  dangerous  to  let  them 
(children)  turn  their  heads  for  fear  of 
breaking  their  necks;"  but  when  such 
forced  twisting  of  the  head  results  in 
many  serious  cases  of  spinal  curvature,  it 
is  at  least  time  to  look  into  any  innova- 
tion that  claims  to  be  able  to  remove  such 
cause. 

In  Germany  the  claim  is  made  that  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety  per  cent.,  of  the 
cases  of  spinal  curvature  originate  in 
school  life,  and  most  of  them  are  trace- 
able to  the  bad  position  in  writing.  This 
sentiment  is  supported  by  Mr.  Noble 
Smith,  and  by  the  Seventh  International 
Congress  of  Hygiene,  which  adds  myopia 
to  the  list  of  evils  arising  from  the  pres- 
ent writing  position  and  the  script  used. 

But  we  need  not  discuss  this  matter 
merely  from  the  standpoint  of  its  evil 
consequences ;  it  can  be  defended  on  the 
side  of  economy  both  in  time  and  in  ef- 
fort. It  is  noticeable  that,  with  begin- 
ners, the  greatest  task  of  the  teacher  of 
penmanship  is  to  secure  the  proper  slant. 
Children  can  form  their  letters  with  com- 
parative readiness,  but  they  will  gener- 
ally stand  them  upright.  Considerable 
observation  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  also 
that  men  of  business  who  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  forget  some  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  schools,  show  a  marked  tendency 
toward  the  vertical  script,  thus  apparently 
throwing  off  the  artificial  restraint  of  the 
school  period  and  reverting  to  the  natur- 
alness of  childhood  which,  in  this,  is  ex- 
ercised along  lines  of  least  resistance.  It 
is  also  of  value  to  note  that  by  assuming 
the  fifth  writing  position,  against  which 
there  are  no  hygienic  arguments,  the  tend- 
ency is  to  reduce  the  slant  by  many  de- 
grees, even  with  pupils  who  have  spent 
years  in  the  effort  to  practice  the  regulation 
slant. 


Other  advantages  of  the  vertical  sys- 
tem, gathered  from  those  who  have  been 
experimenting  patiently  with  it  and  who 
are  therefore  the  only  teachers  of  pen- 
manship prepared  to  give  intelligent 
judgment  upon  its  merits,  are  these : 

1.  It  economizes  space. 

2.  It  may  be  learned  in  less  time  than 
the  slanting  script. 

3.  By  it,  greater  neatness  of  work  is 
secured. 

4.  It  may  be  done  as  rapidly  as  the 
slant. 

5.  Vertical  letters  more  nearly  resemble 
printed  ones  and  are  more  legible  than 
the  slanting  ones. 

If  these  claims  be  true,  is  it  not  time 
for  Pennsylvania  teachers,  always  ready 
to  welcome  progress,  to  begin  to  look 
into  this  matter  and  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  changing  conditions  ?  Copy-books 
are  even  now  upon  the  market  having  in 
them  this  advance  as  well  as  other  meri- 
torious elements.  Directors,  too,  can  be- 
come in  earnest  then  in  their  support  of 
this,  or  any  other  measure,  that  will  help 
to  reduce  the  undue  strain  now  put  upon 
the  children  of  our  land,  and  manifesting 
itself  in  disordered  eyes  and  broken-down 
nervous  systems. 


THE  EYE  IN  SCHOOL  DISCI- 
PLINE. 


HBNRY  CALDERWOOD. 


THE  power  of  the  eye  is  the  primary 
source  of  the  teacher's  influence. 
Only  let  the  pupils  feel  that  the  eye  of 
the  teacher  runs  swifter  to  the  mark  than 
words  fly  to  the  ear,  and  his  power  will 
be  felt.  The  conduct  which  is  to  be  reg- 
ulated must  be  observed.  To  the  extent 
to  which  this  is  possible,  everything  done 
in  the  school  must  be  under  the  eye  of 
the  teacher.  To  forget  this,  or  to  be- 
come indifferent  to  the  need  for  it,  is  a 
serious  mistake. 

As  a  pre-requisite,  it  is  of  consequence 
to  have  the  scholars  so  placed  that  obser- 
vation is  easy.  Any  arrangement  of 
seats  which  makes  it  difficult,  involves  a 
wilful  surrender  of  a  large  part  of  a  teach- 
er's power,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
children's  benefit.  The  eye  is  much 
more  the  expression  of  all  that  the 
teacher  is  than  the  best  chosen  words  can 
be.  The  scholars  can  understand  it  more 
quickly  than  they  can  understand  words, 
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and  there  is  nothing  for  which  the  eye  is 
more  available  than  the  expression  of 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  what 
is  seen. 

The  eye  is  hardly  misinterpreted  by 
one  who  observes  its  play.  In  addition 
it  is  the  most  quick  and  most  silent  of 
messengers.  There  is  no  quicker  tele- 
graph for  the  school-room,  and  it  is  prac- 
tically free  from  risk  of  error  in  commui- 
cation.  Without  the  slightest  interrup- 
tion to  school  work,  the  eye  conveys 
more  encouragement,  warning,  and  re- 
buke than  there  could  be  time  to  utter. 
To  leave  all  this  uncommunicated  would 
be  an  unspeakable  loss  of  influence. 
Through  the  eye  an  unexpressed,  but 
dearly  recognized  understanding  is  grad- 
ually established  between  master  and 
pupil,  which  greatly  aids  school  manage- 
ment. 

Connected  with  this  form  of  control 
there  is  all  the  advantage  of  comparative 
secrecy  in  the  midst  of  public  procedure. 
It  serves  all  the  ends  of  a  cipher  in  tele- 
graphic communication  ;  and  in  school 
life  private  influence  upon  a  single  mind 
is  of  vast  consequence.  The  teacher  is 
constantly  in  public  exercises,  yet  more 
than  most  men  he  needs  opprotunity  for 
communicating  hints  of  purely  personal 
application  which  are  best  conveyed  when 
they  reach  the  person  concerned  without 
knowledge  of  those  around.  This  holds 
especially  of  those  timely  warnings  which 
are  to  check  the  beginning  of  wrong-doing. 
To  utter  every  warning  to  a  child  in 
the  hearing  of  all  his  companions  would 
be  to  blunt  the  edge  of  the  warning  itself. 
In  many  cases  the  calling  of  general  at- 
tention to  what  is  being  done  would 
throw  the  mind  of  the  offender  into  an 
attitude  of  defence  altogether  unfavorable. 
A  warning  conveyed  by  a  look  gives  the 
pupil  all  the  advantage  of  profiting  by  it 
without  injury  to  self-respect.  Encour- 
agement thus  conveyed  gives  a  great 
\  additional  impulse,  carrying  a  consdous- 
i  ness  of  a  certain  advance  in  good  opinion 
of  the  teacher  without  the  fact  giving 
rise  to  pride,  as  it  might  otherwise  do. 

On  these  grounds  it  can  be  maintained 
that  the  eye  is  the  vehicle  of  the  quickest, 
widest,  kindest  and  most  stimulating  in- 
fluence which  a  teacher  can  employ.  If 
children  while  within  school  only  be  con- 
scious that  the  eye  of  the  teacher  runs 
everywhere,  they  become  insensibly  con- 
vinced of  his  power,  and  yield  to  it  with- 
out a  thought  of  opposition. 


TRUTHFULNESS  BY  EXAMPLE. 


BY  ANDREW  S.  DRAPER. 


ACT  the  truth.  Do  not  pretend  to 
know  things  you  do  not  know.  Do 
not  insist  upon  things  about  which  you 
are  uncertain.  Even  a  child  does  not  ex- 
pect a  teacher  to  be  the  embodiment  of 
all  wisdom.  If  she  claims  it,  he  knows 
she  is  masquerading;  if  she  admits  a 
doubt,  he  knows  she  is  acting  truly;  he 
sees  that  he  and  his  teacher  have  some 
things  in  common;  she  has  a  stronger 
hold  upon  him. 

A  boy  handed  up  his  written  spelling  les- 
son for  correction.  The  teacher  marked 
a  word  as  incorrect,  which  he  thought 
was  spelled  correctly.  He  gathered  up 
his  courage  and  told  her  he  thought  she 
had  made  a  mistake.  She  brushed  him 
aside  with  an  indignant  remark,  about 
doubting  her  ability  to  spell.  In  ten 
minutes  he  saw  her  engaged  in  profound 
communion  with  the  dictionary.  He 
gained  confidence.  She  said  nothing, 
but  seemed  dejected.  He  put  his  paper 
in  his  pocket  and  went  home,  and  con- 
sulted his  dictionary.  He  had  spelled 
the  word  correctly.  She  had  lost  his 
good  opinion  forever.  It  was  a  serious 
loss,  but  who  shall  say  that  she  did  not 
pay  the  proper  penalty  of  her  act  ?  She 
had  made  a  mistake.  It  was  not  serious 
at  the  outset.  It  was  a  comparatively 
small  matter  that  she  had  an  erroneous 
impression  about  the  spelling  of  the  word. 
But  persistence  after  she  knew  better  was 
acting  an  untruth.  It  was  utterly  inex- 
cusable. It  was  impolitic  too.  Suppose 
she  had  given  him  only  what  was  his  due 
and  said,  *'  My  boy,  I  was  hasty  and 
wrong  about  that;  you  were  right;  I  will 
have  to  be  more  careful  next  time.**  He 
would  have  been  exultant,  but  that 
would  not  have  humiliated  her.  She 
would  have  gained  his  respect  and  friend- 
ship as  well. 

In  another  case,  a  teacher  in  this  city 
told  Mary,  a  young  Miss  among  her 
pupils,  that  Martha,  her  intimate  girl 
friend,  was  headstrong  and  flighty  and 
not  doing  well,  and  asked  her  to  exert 
her  influence  over  her  and  help  her  reclaim 
the  wayivard  sister.  The  teacher  told 
Martha  the  same  thing  about  Mary  and 
exacted  her  help  to  recover  the  other  sin- 
ner from  destruction.  Neither  of  the 
girls  was  in  danger.  The  teacher  did 
not    think    they    were.      She    probably 
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meant  well  enough.  She  intended  to 
profit  each  girl  by  getting  her  interested 
in  helping  the  other.  But  she  did  not 
think  far  enough  or  as  truly  as  she  ought. 
The  girls  compared  notes.  They  dis- 
covered that  there  was  an  element  of 
deception  about  the  matter  and  the  result 
was  not  helpful  to  the  teacher. 
There  is  mathematical  accuracy  about 


the  truth.  It  always  fits  together.  There 
is  no  safe  compromise  ground.  The  dan- 
ger signal  is'  upon  the  border  line.  Truth 
or  untruth  may  be  acted  as  well  as  spoken. 
It  is  not  necessary  at  all  times  to  tell  all 
that  is  true.  But  whatever  is  said  and 
whatever  is  done  in  the  schools,  is  to  be 
open  and  straightforward,  wholly  within 
the  bounds  of  truth. 


Editorial  Department. 


THB  SCHOOL  JQUKITAU 

LANCASTER,  JULY,  1894. 

'  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  In  a  tree,  Tock  ;  it  will 

be  grrowin'  when  ye're  aleepin'."    Scotch  Farmer, 


N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


THERE  is  a  growing  demand  for  teach- 
ers who  are  thoroughly  competent  to 
teach  the  commercial  branches,  and  with 
the  addition  of  commercial  high  schools 
to  the  public  school  systems  of  our  cities 
this  demand  will  be  largely  increased. 
^  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  salaries 
offered  are  good,  varying,  as  they  do, 
from  $750  to  $1500,  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  engaged  in  this  work  are  not  so 
well  fitted  for  their  specialty  as  are  the 
teachers  of  Science,  Mathematics  and 
English.  The  Drexel  Institute  of  Phila- 
delphia has  taken  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection in  forming  a  normal  class  specially 
for  the  training  of  commercial  teachers. 
Only  twenty  teachers  are  admitted  to  this 
class  each  year,  and  these  must  have  had 
previous  satisfactory  experience  in  teach- 
ing. The  Institute  aids  the  members  of 
this  class  in  securing  appointments  as  in- 
structors in  commercial  branches,  and 
hopes  in  this  way  to  multiply  the  high- 
grade  work  done  in  its  own  remarkably 
successful  business  department. 

There  is  no  institution  in  the  United 
States  better  fitted  to  train  teachers  in 
special  lines  than  is  Drexel  Institute. 
With  the  best  equipped  educational 
building  in  the  United  States,  and  an  en- 
dowment of  $3,000,000,  it  is  in  a  position 
to  do  work  of  a  very  superior  grade.  Its 
environments  and  associations,  the  op- 
portunity afforded  for  studying  its  many 
departments  and  methods,  its  library  and 
museum  privileges,  and  its  courses  of 
public  lectures  and  concerts,  should  add 
"very  largely  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived 


from  this  normal  course.  We  are  glad  tc 
bring  this  matter  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  The  announcement  giving  full 
particulars  can  be  Had  by  addressing  the 
Business  Department,  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  during  com- 
mencement week,  and  found  everything 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  at- 
tendance of  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
institution  was  large  and  enthusiastic. 
The  exercises  of  the  week  were  of  varied 
interest.  The  most  important  days  were 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  former 
being  alumni  and  military  day.  The 
alumni  dinner  itf  the  armory  was  an  im- 
posing affair.  Hon.  Francis  Jordan  was 
toastmaster,  and  called  upon  a  number  of 
gentlemen  for  remarks,  among  them  Gen- 
eral Beaver,  Hon.  Marriott  Brosius  and 
!  State  Supt.  Schaeffer.  The  fine  drill  of 
State  College  Cadets,  under  Lieut.  Mc- 
Caskey,  followed  at  three  o'clock.  The 
alumni  address  was  by  Hon.  Marriott 
Brosius,  on  the  subject  **  College  and 
Country. '  *  The  address  to  the  graduates 
on  Wednesday  was  by  Dr.  Wm.  Pepper, 
provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Among  the  prizes  awarded  were  the 
Junior  Oratorical  prize  to  J.  M.  Keefer,  of 
Sunbury,  and  the  Orvis  first  mathematical 
prize  to  Walter  B.  McCaskey,  of  Lan- 
caster. Ther^  is  a  project  on  foot,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Atherton  at  the  Alumni 
dinner,  to  raise  a  fund  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  on 
the  college  grounds. 


In  the  same  mail  we  have  two  letters. 
One  from  Mr.  F.  B.  Brunner,  Secretary, 
of  Eshbach,  Berks  county,  saying :  **  The 
School  Journal  gives  good  satisfaction  to 
all  our  Directors.     All  are  anxious  to  se- 
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cure  it  for  another  year.  Please  find 
check  enclosed."  Another  Secretary 
writes  enclosing  $i.6o  for  one  subscrip- 
tion, and  adds  **The  other  Directors  de- 
cline to  subscribe  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  not  time  to  read/'  It  is  always  a 
good  thing  to  have  as  School  Directors 
men  who  are  able  to  read,  and  can  find 
a  little  leisure  for  this  harmless  pastime. 

Thb  annual  report  of  the  Soldiers* 
Orphan  School  Commission  shows  that 
at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  May  31, 
there  were  712  pupils  in  the  three 
schools.  Chester  Springs  school  accommo- 
dated 290,  Harford,  in  Susquehanna 
county,  162,  and  Uniontown,  260.  Of 
the  aggregate  number  437  were  boys  and 
275  girls.  Four  hundred  and  thirty  were 
admitted  under  the  act  passed  in  1893, 
providing  for  the  erection  of  an  indus- 
trial school  not  to  exceed  $150,000,  and 
282  were  admitted  prior  to  the  law  of  June 
ist,  1887,  and  will  be  placed  in  the  pro- 
posed school  when  completed.  The  cost 
of  the  soldiers'  orphans  school  system  to 
the  State  has  been  over  $11,000,000. 

The  last  number  of  the  F,  and  M, 
Weekly  says:  **  A  Teubner  edition  of  the 
Classics,  the  property  of  the  late  E.  E- 
Higbee,  was  recently  purchased  and  given 
a  place  in  the  library  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College.  The  collection  con- 
sists of  238  volumes,  bound  in  half- 
morocco,  the  Greek  in  olive-green,  and 
the  Latin  in  brown.  This  is  the  only 
full  collection  of  the  Classics  in  the  Col- 
lege Library,  and  is  a  valuable  donation. 
It  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Higbee  while 
abroad,  in  1877,  at  a  probable  cost  of  $250. 
It  was  secured  through  the  kindness  and 
instrumentality  of  Dr.  N.  C.  SchaeflFer, 
Supt.  E.  Mackey,  and  others,  whose  in- 
terest in  our  institutions  is  unabated. 
About  1,500  volumes  in  accession  were 
received  for  the  library  during  the  past 
year,  which  marks  a  growing  interest  in 
that  direction.  No  better  investment  can 
be  made  than  in  good  books." 

**OuR  first  order  is  always  made  out 
for  The  School  Journal.  We  could  not  do 
without  it."  So  writes  Mr.  H.  H.  Harlen, 
Secretary,  a  few  days  since  from  Embree- 
ville,  Chester  county.  Mr.  Horace  Priest, 
Secretary  of  Royer*s  Ford,  Montgomery 
county,  writes :  *  *  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  is  much  appreciated  by  the  Board 
and  by  our  teachers  for  its  good  reading 


matter.  *  *  Mr.  A .  A.  Weirman ,  Secretary, 
Arendtsville,  Adams  county,  writing 
June  12,  i894,says:  **Herewith  find  names 
of  our  Board.  I  have  no  trouble  in  get- 
ting the  unanimous  consent  of  the  mem- 
bers. So  well  pleased  are  they  with  The 
Journal  that  they  could  not  serve  as  Di- 
rectors without  it."  Mr.  J.  D.  Foster, 
Secretary,  McKeesport, Allegheny  county, 
renewing  subscription  for  sixteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Control,  writes : 
**The  controllers  of  this  District  found 
much  food  for  thought  in  each  monthly 
issue  of  The  School  Journal,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  several  admirable  reforms  re- 
cently made  in  these  schools  can  be  traced 
to  ideas  received  from  your  magazine." 
We  are  glad  to  know  it,  gentlemen. 

Of  a  father  of  good  sense  and  wide 
observation  it  is  told  that  he  was  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  saying  to  his 
daughters:  ** Girls,  get  new  words  into 
your  vocabularies!"  And  his  admoni- 
tion was  heeded.  Seldom  were  girls  met 
whose  language  was  so  varied  and  pic- 
turesque as  theirs.  After  talking  to  the 
average  girl  of  cheap  and  poor  vocabu- 
lary, who  knows  words  neither  from 
books  nor  conversation,  to  whom  so  many 
things  are  **  awfully  sweet  "  or  **  simply 
dreadful,"  it  was  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a 
relief  to  listen  to  these  bright  young 
people,  whose  conversation  showed  what 
may  be  accomplished  with  a  little  effort. 


The  Baltimore  Sunday  News  revives 
the  complaint  against  the  excessive  im- 
portance attached  to  the  study  of  arith- 
metic in  the  public  schools  and  in  most 
schools.  It  says  :  **  If  one  will  visit  the 
country  schools— and,  perhaps,  those  of 
the  cities— in  Maryland,  or  any  other 
State,  he  will  be  surprised,  if  not  fright- 
ened, to  find  how  much  more  about 
arithmetic  the  youngest  pupils  know  than 
the  casual  visitor  is  likely  to  be  familiar 
with .  From  the  day  they  leave  school  until 
they  die,  nine-tenths  of  the  children  thus 
trained  have  little  use  for  any  arithmetic 
more  advanced  than  simple  proportion 
and  interest."  It  questions  the  claim 
that  **  Arithmetic  is  such  a  splendid 
mental  exercise.  It  teaches  the  children 
how  to  reason,  to  calculate  quickly  and 
with  accuracy,  and  smartens  them  up  all 
over  in  a  way  that  no  other  branch  of 
study  can  do;"  and  says  of  the  star 
scholars  in  arithmetic,  **that  it  will  be 
found,    almost    invariably,    that,    when 
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definite  figures  are  not  before  them,  sup- 
ported by  the  rules  and  the  experience 
begotten  of  having  done  exactly  the  same 
sort  of  sum  a  thousand  times,  they  mani- 
fest very  feeble  reasoning  powers.*'  Pres- 
ident Eliot,  of  Harvard,  has  declared  his 
opinion  that  **  arithmetic  is  the  least  use- 
ful of  all  the  branches  taught  in  the 
public  schools. '  *  Another  consideration, 
which  we  have  not  seen  urged,  is  the 
gross  injustice  done  to  children  who  have 
no  aptitude  for  figures,  when  they  are  set 
back  and  graded  down,  in  every  other 
study,  because  they  lack  proficiency  in 
this  direction. 


The  Pound  Compulsory  Education 
bill  passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature 
became  a  law  recently.  This  law  has 
been  requested  by  nearly  all  the  public 
officials  of  the  State,  and  by  many  labor 
organizations.  Children  between  8  and 
lo  years  of  age  must  now  go  to  some  pub- 
lic, private  or  parochial  school,  or  receive 
home  schooling  during  the  entire  school 
year.  Children  between  12  and  14  must 
receive  schooling  one-half  the  school  year, 
and  those  between  14  and  16  must  go  to 
school  when  they  are  not  at  work.  Par- 
ents and  guardians  may  be  fined — for  a 
first  offence  five  dollars,  for  a  repeated 
offence  $50  or  30  days'  imprisonment — 
who  fail  to  provide  schooling  for  their 
charges,  and  incorrigible  truants  are  to 
be  subject  to  discipline  by  a  magistrate. 
To  carry  out  this  last  provision  truant 
schools  may  be  created.  Inspectors  will 
be  appointed  to  see  that  the  law  is  en- 
forced. New  York  presents  as  good  a 
field  as  could  be  found  for  a  practical  trial 
of  compulsory  education.  In  framing  the 
law  all  irritating  sectarian  questions  ap- 
pear to  have  been  avoided.  That  portion 
of  the  legislation  which  accepts  home  in- 
struction in  lieu  of  attendance  at  a  private, 
public  or  parochial  school,  will  probably 
be  found  to  be  a  weak  point,  as  this  pro- 
vision could  be  easily  evaded. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  "^^ Forest  Leaves,^' 
the  publication  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association,  there  are  two  fine 
illustrations  of  a  specimen  white  ash  tree 
growing  on  the  premises  of  S.  E.  Paschall, 
near  Doylestown,  Pa.  The  tree,  which  is 
very  old,  measures  over  four  and  one-half 
feet  in  diameter  at  a  point  four  feet  above 
the  ground.  In  height  it  is  probabiy 
seventy-five  feet.  It  stands  alone  in  deep, 
rich  soil,  and  has  attained  a  remarkably 


fine  development  of  top.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  almost  as  old  as  the  present  century. 
It  was  photographed  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Commission.  In  a  recent 
number  of  '''Forest  Leaves y'  Dr.  Roth- 
rock asked  for  data  about  trees  of  this 
species,  and  from  the  replies  received  se- 
lected this  specimen  for  illustration. 


Words  that  have  five  vowels  in  a  row 
with  no  intervening  consonants  would 
strike  the  average  Englishman  as  **  bad 
form."  A  recent  writer  says:  The 
Hawaiian  language  is  composed  mainly 
of  vowels,  and  a  few  consonants  put  in  to 
vary  the  monotony.  And  the  beauty  of 
the  system  is  that  there  is  no  waste. 
Every  vowel  is  pronounced.  For  in- 
stance, when  the  American  eye  winks  at 
the  appearance  of  the  simple  word 
**naauao,''  the  glib  native,  rolls  out  the 
five  syllables  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 
This  means  *  *  enlighten.  *  *  Double  vowels 
are  very  frequent,  but  never  a  diphthong. 
Three  vowels  are  not  uncommon,  and,  as 
above,  four  and  sometimes  more  are  found 
unseparated  by  consonants.  In  the  mouth 
of  the  uneducated  native  the  language  is 
apt  to  be  explosive,  but  the  higher  classes 
speak  it  with  a  fluent  grace  that  surpasses 
the  French  or  the  Italian.  In  sound  it 
somewhat  resembles  the  general  flow  of 
the  continental  European  languages,  for 
the  vowels  all  have  the  French  quality, 
and  the  accents  are  not  dissimilar. 


With  the  exception  of  Saxony,  Amer- 
ica stands  first,  giving  the  finest  educa- 
tional showing  among  the  world's  peoples. 
In  the  year  1820,  our  common  school 
property  amounted  to  $130,000,000.  In 
twelve  years  from  that  time  it  aggregated 
$250,000,000,  which,  if  you  will  calculate, 
is  an  average  of  $10,000,000  added  every 
year  for  twelve  years  to  the  property  of  the 
public  schools  of  America— $10,000,000  a 
year!  It  is  going  to  take  a  good  deal  to 
uproot  them  at  that  rate,  isn't  it?  In 
the  year  1890  we  had  in  our  American 
schools  13,729,547  students.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  we  had  14,512,778, 
which  is  two-thirds  of  a  million  added  in 
four  years,  and  of  these,  12,755,950  or  87 
per  cent.,  are  in  our  public  schools. 

How  many  postmasters  are  there  in 
America?  63,000.  How  many  public 
school  teachers  are  there  in  America? 
350,000;  and  they  draw  salaries  amount- 
ing to  $81,000,000. 
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AVOID  EXTRAVAGANCE. 


THE  increase  of  the  annual  School  Ap- 
propriation to  five  and  a  half  millions 
may  prove  a  temptation  to  Directors  to 
invest  in  expensive  charts  for  teaching 
physiology,  astronomical  geography,  and 
similar  subjects.  An  agent  with  a  glib 
tongue  often  succeeds  in  selling  at  ex- 
orbitant prices  charts  which  can  be  used 
for  only  a  few  recitations,  because  the 
average  teacher  does  not  possess  the 
specialized  knowledge  of  the  agent. 
Sometimes  physiological  charts  were 
bought  under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  the  district  would  thereby  be  relieved 
from  the  expense  of  purchasing  the  text- 
books required  by  law.  Before  buying 
anything  new  or  uncommon  for  the 
school-room,  it  is  wise  to  consult  the 
Superintendent  or  some  other  disinter- 
ested expert  in  school  work.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  essentials  for  an  ungraded 
school  was  prepared  by  Hon.  Henry 
Houck,  whose  experience  covers  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and^hose  sound  judgment 
on  all  educational  questions  has  won  the 
confidence  of  teachers  and  directors  every- 
where throughout  the  Keystone  State  : 

I.  Good  furniture;  2.  Slate  blackboard; 
3.  Map  of  Pennsylvania;  4.  Map  of  the 
county;  5.  Outline  maps;  6.  Large  Atlas 
for  reference;  7.  Unabridged  dictionary; 
8.  Numeral  frame;  9.  Elocutionary  chart; 
10.  Reading  charts;  11.  Case  for  school 
books;  12.  Clock;  13.  Thermometer;  14. 
Weights  and  measures;  15.  Coins;  16. 
Color  charts  and  blocks;  17.  Call  bell. 


BRADDOCK  TOWNSHIP  HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


IN  our  issue  of  The  Joumcd  for  August, 
^^3»  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  Easttown  township,  Chester  county, 
would  open  a  high  school  within  a  few 
months.  We  have  since  learned  from 
Mr.  A.  C.  Coulter,  Secretary  of  the  Brad- 
dock  Township  School  Board,  Allegheny 
county,  that  a  district  high  school  was 
organized  in  that  township  in  1891,  two 
years  before  that  noted  in  Chester  county. 
The  course  of  study  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

First  y!?ar.— Latin,  Harper's  Inductive 
Primer;  Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Alge- 
bra; Physical  Geography,  six  months; 
General  History,  Uiree  months;  Book- 
keeping, elective. 

Second  Year. — Latin,  four  books  Caesar, 


one  oration  Cicero;  Rhetoric  and  Compo- 
sition, six  months;  Algebra,  six  months; 
Geometry,  three  months;  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, three  months;  General  History, 
six  months;  Science  of  Government, 
three  months;  Greek,  Harper's  Inductive 
Primer,  elective;  Book-keeping,  elective. 

Third  Year. — Latin,  three  orations 
Cicero,  four  books  Virgil;  English  and 
American  literature;  Geometry,  six 
months;  Natural  Philosophy,  six  months; 
Botany,  three  months;  Psychology,  three 
months;  Greek,  four  books  Anabasis, 
elective. 

Throughout  the  course  the  pupils  have 
a  music  lesson  every  day,  and  a  drawing 
lesson  three  times  a  week. 

**I  send  you,**  writes  Mr.  Coulter,  **by 
this  mail  the  class  invitation  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Commencement,  and  enclose  a 
programme  of  the  exercises.  If  East- 
town  township  is  in  the  *  vanguard  of 
progress,'  where  is  Braddock  township?" 

Braddock  township — two  years  ahead/ 


DRINKING  WATER. 


PEOPLE  have  been  known  to  get  sick 
from  drinking  the  water  which  has 
been  exposed  in  the  water-bucket  for  sev- 
eral hours  to  the  vitiated  air  of  the  school 
room .  In  European  cities  drinking  water 
is  kept  in  bottles  with  glass  stoppers. 
The  Chinese  laborer  upon  the  harvest 
field  will  not  drink  a  drop  of  water  until 
he  has  built  a  fire  and  brought  it  to  the 
boiling  point.  In  the  earlier  days  of  this 
Commonwealth,  the  getting  of  good  water 
for  drinking  purposes  was  not  much  of  a 
question,  for  the  mountains  and  valleys 
were  blessed  with  abundant  streams,  and 
good  water  could  be  obtained  by  digging 
a  well  almost  anywhere. 

With  the  increase  of  population  and 
the  development  of  the  coal  mines,  the 
conditions  have  changed.  During  the 
recent  floods  the  Schuylkill  looked  a 
swollen  torrent  of  black  ink.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Philadelphia  is  discussing 
the  problem  of  getting  its  water  supply 
from  the  upper  sources  of  the  Delaware. 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron  was  in  the  habit  of 
advocating  the  making  of  a  huge  water 
way  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Delaware  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  cities  of 
Pennsylvania.  Massachusetts  spends 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  upon  the 
analysis  of  the  waters  in  that  State,  and 
upon  experiments  for  rendering  sewage 
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harmless.  The  prevalence  of  typhoid 
fever,  which  is  believed  to  be  due  to  im- 
purities in  drinking  water,  may  drive  the 
Keystone  State  to  similar  expenditures, 
and  to  new  systems  for  the  disposal  and 
filtration  of  sewage  in  densely  p>opulated 
localities.  **  Give  us  pure  water!"  is  the 
cry  everywhere;  and  the  legislator  who 
devises  an  eflScient  remedy  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  water-courses  from  the 
impurities  now  drained  into  them,  will 
live  in  history  as  a  statesman  and  a  bene- 
factor. 


LESSON  OF  THE  FLAG. 


AVERY  encouraging  sign  of  the  times 
is  the  zeal  with  which  patriotic  Orders 
are  donating  our  country's  flag  to  the  va- 
rious public  schools  in  the  land.  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  are  the  symbol  of  our  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  it  is  very  fitting 
that  they  should  be  displayed  in  and 
upon  the  school  buildings  in  which  the 
future  citizens  of  America  are  to  be 
trained.  It  should,  however,  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  mere  unfurling  of  a  flag 
does  not  necessarily  teach  patriotism. 
The  flag  may  remain  an  empty  symbol,  if 
the  teacher  by  his  instruction  does  not 
put  meaning  in  it.  The  Lord's  Prayer 
may  be  a  series  of  empty  words  upon  the 
lips  of  man,  unless  he  who  uses  it  has 
been  taught  to  put  meaning  into  its  grand 
petitions.  The  flag  of  our  country  may 
be  abused  in  the  same  way  as  the  words 
of  a  creed  or  a  prayer —it  may  become  an 
empty  symbol.  The  celebration  of  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  of  Memorial  day,  of 
Independence  day,  should  aim  at  some- 
thing more  than  pyrotechnic  oratory. 
Such  celebrations  are  well-nigh  useless  if 
they  fail  in  helping  childhood  to  realize 
the  meaning  of  our  national  flag.  The 
instruction  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  may  result  in  a  tissue  of  dates  and 
names  of  battlefields;  it  is  then  a  waste  of 
time  and  an  injury  to  the  mind.  On  the 
other  hand  if  the  knowledge  imparted  in 
the  history  class  is  transformed  into  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism;  if  it  causes  the 
learner  to  say,  **I  will  live  for  my 
country,  and  if  need  be.  die  in  its  de- 
fense," it  will  help  to  make  the  learner  a 
useful  citizen,  and  cause  him  to  put  mean- 
ing into  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
soldiers  who  have,  amid  shot  and  shell,  ral- 
lied around  the  banner  of  their  country's 
freedom,  see  in  the  flag  a  world  of  mean- 


ing, which  the  pupils  in  our  schools  can 
only  be  taught  to  think  into  it  by  a  most 
careful  system  of  lessons  upon  the  history 
of  the  American  People. 


ROYAL  ETIQUETTE. 


AT  THE  COURT  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 


HALF  the  world  does  not  know  how 
the  other  half  lives,  is  the  exclama- 
tion of  many  a  student  who  reads  Camp- 
bell's account  of  the  etiquette  at  the 
court  of  good  Queen  Bess.  *  *  So  abject, ' ' 
says  he,  *  *  was  Parliament  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  that  when  the  king's  name 
was  mentioned  the  whole  house  stood  up 
and  bowed  to  the  vacant  throne." 

But  even  this  exhibition  was  surpassed 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  When 
Heutzner  was  at  Greenwich  Palace,  he 
noticed  that  whoever  spoke  to  the  Queen 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  that  when  she 
walked  through  the  presence  chamber,  all 
the  lords  and  ladies,  as  she  looked  in 
their  direction,  did  the  same.  This  was 
surprising  enough,  but  much  more  was 
to  come  afterwards.  He  witnessed  the 
setting  of  her  dinner  table,  and  there  saw 
this  sight:  *'A  gentleman  entered  the 
room  bearing  a  rod,  and  along  with  him 
another  who  had  a  table-cloth,  which 
after  they  had  both  kneeled  three  times 
with  the  utmost  veneration,  he  spread 
up>on  the  table,  and,  after  kneeling  again, 
they  both  retired.  Then  came  two  others, 
one  with  the  rod  again,  the  other  with  a 
salt-cellar,  a  plate,  and  bread;  when  they 
had  knelt  as  the  others  had  done,  and 
placed  what  was  brought  upon  the  table, 
they  too  retired  with  the  same  ceremonies 
performed  by  the  first.  At  last  came  an 
unmarried  lady— we  were  told  she  was  a 
countess — and  along  with  her  a  married 
one,  bearing  a  tasting  knife;  the  former 
was  dressed  in  white  silk,  who,  when  she 
had  prostrated  herself  three  times  in  the 
most  graceful  manner,  approached  the 
table  and  rubbed  the  plates  with  bread 
and  salt,  with  as  much  awe  as  if  the 
queen  had  been  present.  After  this 
ceremony  the  dishes  were  brought  in, 
tasted,  and  then  carried  to  the  private 
room  of  Her  Majesty." 

Americans,  who  reserve  such  acts  of 
reverence  for  their  Creator,  find  it  hard  at 
first  to  conform  to  the  etiquette  of  palaces 
like  the  Vatican.  Second  thought  must 
convince  a  sane  mind  that  such  attitudes 
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as  kneeling  have  no  intrinsic  religious 
element.  A  man  may  get  on  his  knees 
to  drive  a  nail  or  pull  a  carpet-tack  ; 
there  is  no  religion  in  the  act.  Religion 
is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  The 
essence  of  Christianity  is  not  found  in 
attitudes,  in  dress,  or  in  forms  of  address. 
True  Christianity  is  the  new  life  in  the 
regenerated  heart.  It  is  wise  to  teach 
reverence  for  the  beard  of  the  prophet 
and  to  instil  charity  for  the  peculiarities 
of  those  who  find  it  helpful  to  manifest 
their  religion  in  forms  of  dress  and  speech, 
in  outward  observances  and  ceremonies  ; 
but  to  bind  these  upon  the  conscience  of 
a  child  as  matters  of  religion,  may  result 
in  incalculable  harm;  for  when  in  later 
ye^rs  he  finds,  for  instance,  that  the  re- 
ligious garb  may  cover  a  wicked  heart, 
that  the  man  who  washed  his  neighbor's 
feet  to-day,  may  to-morrow  cheat  that 
neighbor  out  of  half  the  value  of  his 
horse,  in  what  he  calls  **a  trade,'*  faith 
in  these  outward  evidences  of  religion  is 
lost,  and  the  result  is  laxness  in  the  essen- 
tials of  religious  faith  and  practice. 

In  this  age,  in  which  society  is  con- 
fronted with  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  religious  and  secular  education  and 
their  separation  in  our  public  schools,  it 
is  important  to  separate  the  essentials 
from  the  non-essentials  in  religion;  and 
the  study  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  which 
was  formative  in  shaping  the  destinies  of 
the  English  church,  cannot  fail  to  sweep 
away  many  prejudices  and  hindrances  to 
vital  godliness  and  sound  education. 


BEYOND  OUR  BORDERS. 


THE  effort  making  in  Pennsylvania  to 
improve  the  condition  of  our  school  sur- 
roundings is  felt  quite  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  State.  Within  a  day  or  two  Mr. 
Mortimer  A.  Warren,  agent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  Connecticut,  writes 
from  Collinsville :  '*  My  friend  Mr. 
Schwars,  of  Ebensburg,  gives  me  your 
name  as  the  philanthropic  author  of  that 
tract  on  School  Outhouses,  and  tells  me 
that  you  will  send  them  on  application. 
Will  you  please  send  me  a  dozen  with 
bill?  I  have  been  into  many  school  out- 
houses in  our  State,  and  have  yet  found 
very  few  to  enter  which  would  not  be 
corrupting  or  disgusting  to  a  pure-minded 
or  cleanly  child.  The  ladies  of  our  town, 
having  recently  come  into  their  electoral 
majority,  are  moving  for  the  introduction 


of  greater  decency  into  our  school  prem- 
i.^es  and  it  is  to  aid  them  that  I  wish  for 
these  pamphlets,  I  think  you  are  to  be 
congratulated,  first  on  the  power  to  see 
what  needs  to  be  done,  and  second  on  the 
courage  to  try  to  do  it." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Miller,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
editor  of  the  Northwestern  Journal  of 
Education,  writes  :  "  If  you  can  spare  the 
cut  of  the  country  school-house  with  out- 
houses attached,  which  appeared  in  your 
May  number,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
it  for  the  June  number  of  our  foumal. 
If  you  will  send  it  I  will  be  glad  to  pay 
expressage  both  ways,  or,  if  a  duplicate 
plate  can  be  made,  will  keep  it  here  to 
use  again  later  in  the  year.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing.  I  have  been  hammering 
away  at  this  subject  for  the  past  four 
years,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  using  this  cut.  May  I  hear 
from  you  very  soon  ?  I  am  greatly  inter- 
ested in  what  you  are  saying  on  this 
question,  and  always  run  through  The 
Journal  eagerly  to  find  anything  new  in 
regard  to  it.*' 


TEACHER  AND  LEADER. 


THE  keen  practical  sense  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Parkhurst,  the  marvelous  readiness  of 
the  man  for  every  emergency,  and  his 
terrible  intensity  of  purpose,  have  made 
him  to  be  feared  in  New  York  by  the 
machine  politicians,  who  manage  affairs 
in  that  great  city,  as  no  other  man  of  his 
generation.  At  first  they  laughed,  se- 
cure in  their  fancied  stronghold  of  vice 
and  political  villainy.  But  long  ago  they 
stopped  laughing,  as  they  came  to  realize 
the  deadly  peril  of  the  encounter.  It  is 
the  sword  Excalibur  again,  and  he  who 
wields  it  is  a  gallant  knight  "without 
fear  and  without  reproach.'*  All  good 
souls  wish  him  God-speed  ! 

Dr.  Parkhurst  recently  delivered  the 
address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  His  subject  was  *'The  Min- 
ister and  Good  Government,"  or  in  other 
words  politics  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  dis- 
course was  in  his  best  and  most  aggressive 
style.  Almost  every  sentence  cut  as 
clean  as  a  razor.  He  started  out  by  say- 
ing that  nothing  should  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  pulpit's  prime  obliga- 
tion to  convert  men,  women  and  children 
to  Jesus  Christ  in  their  individual  char- 
acter, and  then  went  on  to  argue  that 
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whenever  men  rub  against  one  another 
the  pulpit  has  something  to  say,  or  rather 
it  ought  to  have  something  to  say. 
**This  enhances  the  obligations  of  the 
pulpit/*  he  said,  **and  should  affect  and 
modify  the  preparation  wherewith  a 
young  man  equips  himself  for  pulpit  ser- 
vice. The  problem  is  not  only  to  save 
men  from  hell,  but  to  precipitate  heaven 
by  constructing  as  much  terrestrial 
heaven  as  possible  with  the  materials  al- 
ready at  hand.  Our  theological  semi- 
naries are  beginning  to  recognize  this." 

**  History/'  he  added,  **is  going  up 
hill  and  not  down.  Here  are  certain 
moral  ideas  to  be  pushed.  Who  is  going 
to  push  them,  if  the  pulpit  does  not? 
Are  you  one  of  God's  prophets,  visioned 
with  an  eye  that  sees  right  and  wrong 
with  something  of  divine  distinctness  of 
sight  ?  Or  will  you  let  wrong  remain  as 
ethical  rot,  closing  your  eyes  to  it,  saying,  I 
*  Thy  kingdom  come  ?'  The  old  Hebrew 
prophets  were  statesmen.  They  could 
not  help  it.  They  flung  their  arms  about 
almost  everything.  There  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  statesmanship  in  the  pulpit  to-day, 
and  outside  of  the  pulpit  there  is  little  or 
none  that  I  know  of.  There  is  plenty  of 
politics,  but  not  statesmanship.  Politics 
is  statesmanship  with  the  moral  questions 
left  out.  Politics  alone  is  worse  than 
pure  depravity.  It  contains  just  that 
tincture  of  decency  which  makes  it  un- 
reliable. I  would  rather  cope  with  ten 
wicked  men  than  one  politician.     He  is 


like  one  of  those  agile  little  beasts  which 
when  you  put  your  hand  upon  it  it  is 
gone,  and  when  you  take  your  hand  away 
it  is  there.  Statesmanship  used  to  abound 
at  Washington.  I  say  nothing  about 
Albany.  How  long  has  it  been  since 
anybody  at  Washington  has  stood  up  in 
the  strength  of  a  Sumner,  a  Wilson,  or  a 
Webster?  We  used  to  have  speeches 
there  that  rang  across  the  continent  and 
cleared  the  air  for  a  decade.  It  takes 
something  besides  brains  to  lift  to  a  higher 
tone  the  national  conscience.  I  fear,  too, 
that  we  should  not  be  much  better  re- 
warded if  we  searched  for  statesmanship 
in  the  newspaper  press.  When  you  come 
to  consider  the  secular  press  as  a  moral 
force,  you  will  soon  see  its  weakness.  I 
do  not  mean  that  there  are  not  journals 
in  this  city  that  are  not  moral  quickeners. 
It  is  a  fact,  though,  that  the  daily  press 
is  run  and  administered  by  its  business 
end.  Statesmanship  requires  an  ethical 
element,  but  ethics  do  not  pay.  States- 
manship must  be  found  in  the  pulpit. 
Ninety  per  cent.,  of  the  civic  and  political 
questions  being  ethical,  what  reason  is 
there  which  prevents  pulpit  prophets  from 
marshaling  the  army  of  events?  They 
used  to  do  it.  Why  not  now?  I  am 
talking  about  holding  the  sceptre  over 
the  conscience  of  the  people,  and  swing- 
ing them  into  beat  with  the  pulse  of  the 
heart  of  God.  I  do  not  believe  that 
virtue  ever  respected  the  pulpit  more  than 
it  does  to-day." 


Official  Department. 


Department  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Harrisburg,  July,  1894.     j 

THE  State  Teachers*   Permanent  Certifi- 
cate was  issued  May  26,  1894,  to  grad- 
uates of  Colleges  here  named  : 

52.  W.  A.  Moore,  New  Wilmington,  I^aw- 
rence  county,  graduate  of  Westminster 
College. 

53.  Wm.  J.  Burrell,  Lock  Haven,  Clinton 
CO.,  g^duate  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

54.  Amos  F.  Stauffer,  Wellsboro,  Tioga 
county,  graduate  of  Lafayette  College. 

55.  J.  Dorsey  Hunter,  Gettysburg,  Adams 
county,  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

56.  Geo.  W.  Johnstonbaugh,  Bellefonte, 
Centre  county,  graduate  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

The  following  were  issued  June  9th  : 

57.  Laura  Van  Eman,  El  wood  City,  Law- 
^nce  CO.,  graduate  of  Westminster  College. 


58.  Carrie  Byers,  Pulaski,  Lawrence 
county,  gradute  of  Westminster  College. 

59.  Archie  L.  Hope,  New  Castle,  Law- 
rence CO.,  graduate  Westminster  College. 

60.  Chas.  W.  Hermann,  Middlebutgh, 
Snyder  county,  graduate  of  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity. 

<» 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

8.  Question:  Can  Boards  of  School  Di- 
rectors elect  teachers  for  the  next  ensuing 
annual  term  of  school  before  the  close  of  a 
current  school  year  ? 

Answer:  According  to  the  construction 
placed  upon  the  law  by  all  the  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Instruction  who  have 
held  the  oflEice,  the  regular  annual  election 
of  teachers  and  their  emplovment,  the 
wages  to  be  paid,  the  length  of  the  annual 
term  agreed  upon,  and  the  rate  of  taxes  to 
be  levied  for  the  next  ensuing  school  year 
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in  the  several  school  districts,  are  matters 
to  be  determined  by  the  directors  and  con- 
trollers after  the  annual  meeting  and  or- 
ganization of  their  respective  Boards  in 
June. 

9.  Question :  Can  the  public  schools  be 
kept  open  for  the  purpose  of  ordinary 
instruction  on  any  of  tne  days  named  in  the 
act  of  May  31,  1893,  as  legal  holidays,  and 
can  such  days  be  lawfully  reported .  and 
credited  as  part  of  the  twenty  days  con- 
stituting a  school  month  ? 

Answer:  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  several 
Boards  of  Directors  may  determine  for  them- 
selves, under  existing  laws,  which  days, 
included  in  the  list  of  legal  holidays,  shall 
be  observed  as  school  holidays  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  When  the  schools  are 
open  on  any  of  the  days  mentioned  in  the 
act  referred  to.  they  may  be  reported, 
counted  and  paid  for,  the  same  as  any  other 
days. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny — Supt.  Hamilton  :  The  new 
public  school  building  in  Sewickley  was 
dedicated  June  5th,  1894.  Hon.  J.  W.  White 
delivered  the  dedicatory  address.  Ad- 
dresses were  also  made  by  ex-Mayor  Gourley 
of  Pittsburgh,  Chas.  E.  Cornelius,  Esq., 
the  County  Superintendent,  and  others.  A 
parade  by  the  patriotic  orders  and  the  school 
children  was  an  important  feature  of  the 
occasion.  This  is  perhaps  the  finest  public 
school  building  in  the  state.  It  is  built  of 
fire-brick  with  stone  trimmings,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $90,000.  It  contains  twenty-three 
school  rooms,  two  larjg^e  library  rooms,  an 
auditorium  with  nine  hundred  opera  chairs, 
and  the  necessary  ofl&ces,  cloak  and  toilet 
rooms.  It  is  wired  for  electric  lighting, 
piped  for  gas,  and  heated  and  ventilated  bv 
the  Bennett  and  Peck  systems.  It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square.  Into  this 
square  light  is  admitted  through  sky-light 
70x30  feet.  Around  this  hollow  sauare  is  a 
corridor  15  feet  wide  from  which  the  rooms 
are  entered.  The  main  stairway  leading 
from  the  first  floor  to  this  corridor  is  32  feet 
wide.  The  building  stands  in  the  centre  of 
a  two-acre  lot  covered  with  shade  trees. 
The  lot  is  surrounded  with  a  neat  iron  fence, 
and  the  four  wide  approaches  to  the  build- 
ing are  paved  with  nre-brick.  It  is  beyond 
all  doubt  the  handsomest  school  property 
in  the  state. 

Beaver — Supt.  Hillman  :  The  result  of 
examinations  for  graduation  is  that  out  of 
fifty-one  applicant  twenty-one  came  upto 
required  grade  and  received  diplomas.  The 
graduating  exercises  of  Beaver  high  school 
were  heid  in  the  court  house  on  the  even- 
ing of*  May  25.  There  were  nine  grad- 
uates— six  girls  and  three  boys.  The  grad- 
uating class  of  the  Rochester  high  school 
consisted  of  four  girls.    Ex-Sup' t  of  Public 


Instruction,  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  was  present  at 
the  closing  exercises  and  made  an  address. 

Bedford— Supt.  Potts :  The  greatest  in- 
terest has  been  manifested  in  the  commence- 
ments wherever  held ;  the  houses  were 
crowded.  Thus  we  have  come  to  the  close 
of  what  seems  to  be  a  very  successful  term 
of  work.  The  enrollment  was  slightly  in- 
creased, and  the  average  attendance  has 
been  pushed  up  500  more  than  last  year. 

Berks— Supt.  Zechman  :  A  number  of 
school-houses  will  be  erected  this  year. 
Spring  will  build  a  four-room  house.  A 
very  interesting  Directors*  Convention  was 
held  May  26th. 

Blair — Supt.  Wertz  :  The  schools  of  the 
county  have  all  closed,  most  of  them  show- 
ing evidence  of  good  results.  The  com- 
mencement exercises  of  Duncansville  and 
Tyrone  were  interesting,  and  reflected  credit 
upon  the  schools  of  both  towns.  The  Tyrone 
Board,  ever  on  the  alert  and  always  progres- 
sive, issued  a  beautiful  souvenir  in  connec- 
tion with  their  commencement  invitations. 
This  souvenir  announcing  the  closing  exer- 
cises, gives  a  brief  history  of  the  schools, 
and  contains  excellent  cuts  of  the  school 
buildings  on  Logan  and  Adams  Avenues, 
and  a  fine  group  picture  of  the  sixteen  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  '94.  It  is  a  keepsake 
highly  appreciated  by  the  recipients.  Ed- 
ucational meetings  neld  throughout  the 
county  by  the  County  Teachers'  Association 
and  Local  Institutes  were  well  attended  and 
excited  more  than  ordinary  interest  among 
our  teachers. 

Cameron — Supt.  Herrick :  The  com- 
mencement of  the  Emporium  high  school 
was  held  May  17th.  A  large  and  appreci- 
ative audience  greeted  the  eleven  graduates. 
The  Emporium  people  were  favored  on  that 
occasion  with  an  address  by  Dr.  N.  C. 
Schaeflfer. 

Centre — Supt.  Gramley:  The  following 
interesting  data  are  taken  from  the  report 
of  Supt.  I^e  of  the  Philipsburg  schools.  It 
covers  a  term  of  nine  months.  Average 
attendance,  639.  Total  number  of  tardy 
marks,  649.  Total  number  of  pupils  not 
tardy,  407.  Smallest  number  of  tardfy  marks 
for  a  single  month,  39.  Attendance  for  the 
year,  93  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  year  1312 
of  the  text -books  furnished  by  the  Board 
were  in  **  No.  i  *'  condition;  495  in  **  No.  2;" 
95  in  "No.  3;"  13  in  "No.  4;"  and  5  in 
* '  No.  5. ' *  No  booKS  are  condemned  as  unfit 
for  use  another  year,  and  none  have  been 
lost.    Who  will  give  us  a  better  report  ? 

Clarion — Supt.  Beer:  A  local  institute  has 
been  appointed  for  June.  The  educational 
spirit  IS  increasing.  About  one-half  of  our 
teachers  are  attenoing  the  Clarion  Normal. 

Fayette — Supt.  Porter:  Many  of  our 
teachers  have  entered  state  or  local  normals 
this  spring,  and  the  outlook  for  better  cer- 
tificates and  better  preparation  for  school- 
room work  is  very  encouraging.  North 
Union  township  has  contracted  for  a  large 
brick  building,  and  the  beginning  of  next 
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term  will  find  four  of  its  heretofore  separate 
schools  transformed  into  a  rejgularly  graded 
school.  Connelville  township  has  in  view 
the  erection  of  a  six-room  building.  Other 
townships  will  build  one  or  more  houses 
during  the  summer. 

Fulton— Supt.  Chestnut :  Our  schools 
are  all  closed.  Several  flourishing  Normals 
are  in  session.  The  examination  for  Per- 
manent Certificates  was  held  May  26 ;  two 
applicants.  In  my  judgment  it  was  a  farce, 
except  in  one  or  two  branches.  Our  exami- 
nations for  Provisionals  are  much  more  rig^d 
on  the  average.  Examinations  should  ex- 
amine. 

Juniata — Supt.  Marshall :  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  attend  the  first  annual  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Mifllintown 
schools.  The  Principal,  Oden  C.  Gortner, 
had  prepared  an  interesting  programme 
which  was  very  creditablv  carried  out.  The 
graduates  were  Clara  Belle  Molson  and  Eu- 
gene Leslie  Allison. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Snoke:  The  Central 
high  school  of  Cfomwall  district  was  exam- 
ined during  this  month.  Two  pupils  fin- 
ished the  course.  Twenty-six  applicants 
for  admission  into  the  same  school  were  ex- 
amined. The  schools  of  Independent  dis- 
trict were  also  examined.  The  prospects 
for  the  latter  schools  are  quite  ftivorable. 
On  the  i8th,  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  schools  of  the  two  Annvilles  were 
held.  Nineteen  pupils  completed  the  course 
and  received  the  county  diploma.  They  ac- 
quitted themselves  creditably.  The  Super- 
intendent addressed  the  class. 

Lackawanna — Supt.  Taylor :  Nearly  all 
schools  in  this  county  closed  in  the  early 
part  of  May.  On  the  12th,  examinations 
were  held  m  six  central  places  for  pupils 
who  had  completed  the  common  branches. 
Each  examination  was  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five  teachers  appointed  by  the 
Superintendent.  The  several  classes  were 
as  follows:  at  Waverly  10,  at  Moscow  11, 
Carbondale  19,  Jermyn  20,  Taylor  25,  and 
Olyphant  43,  total  128.  Each  pupil  exam- 
inea  received  a  certificate  of  rank,  givingper- 
centagfe  in  each  branch  and  signed  by  the 
committee  and  by  the  County  Superintend- 
ent. All  who  made  an  average  of  70  per  cent, 
(no  mark  bein^  lower  that  60)  are  eligible  to 
the  final  examination  to  be  held  in  Scranton, 
June  1 6th.  Those  who  make  an  average  of 
80  in  the  final  examination  will  receive  the 
common  school  diploma.  This  plan  involves 
a  great  deal  of  work,  but  it  has  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  and  will,  we 
think,  more  than  compensate  for  the  extra 
labor.  Prof.  J.  E.  Hawker  of  Scranton, 
died  May  27th,  after  a  brief  illness.  He 
was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  and 
was  a  close  student  and  familiar  with  the 
latest  studies  of  interest  to  his  profession. 
Although  64  years  of  age  he  appeared  strong 
and  vigorous.  He  was  born  in  England  in 
1830,  and  came  to  America  when  four  years 
of  age.     He  was  for  many  years  a  well- 


known  teacher.  For  some  years  also  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Wayne 
county.  He  came  to  Scranton  in  1870  and 
became  superintendent  of  the  Hyde  Park 
schools.  Afterwards  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  schools  in  Dunmore.  In  1885  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Scranton  board  of 
control. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Becht :  Special  prepara- 
tion* had  been  made  for  a  Directors'  Con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Williamsport,  May  26, 
but  the  meeting  had  to  be  postponed  on 
account  of  the  flood  which  swept  this  part 
of  the  State.  South  Williamsport  held 
commencement  exercises  on  the  evening  of 
Mav  14,  graduating  its  first  class  of  five 
girls  and  one  boy.  This  enterprising  bor- 
ough will  erect  an  additional  school  building 
during  the  summer.  A  very  large  number 
of  the  country  schools  closed  with  special 
exercises. 

Mifflin — Supt.  Cooper:  The  county  di- 
rectors' association  met  in  Lewistown,  May 
19.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the 
prevalence  of  small-pox  evidently  affected 
the  attendance  ;  nevertheless  ten  districts 
were  represented.  The  followings  topics 
were  discussed  :  *  *  The  proprietv  of  a  seven- 
months  school  term  in  the  rural  districts  :" 
*•  How  to  spend  the  public  school  funds  to 
the  best  advantage;"  '* Advantages  of  a 
district  high  school ;"  '*  Physical  training." 
These  conventions  are  an  excellent  thing, 
and  we  wish  that  every  director  could  fie 
l)resent  without  expense  to  himself,  as  it 
should  be.  The  Lewistown  schools  had  to 
be  closed  before  the  end  of  the  term  on  ac- 
count of  small-pox.  The  high  school  com- 
pleted the  term,  but  the  commencemcHt  ex- 
ercises have  been  indefinitely  postponed. 
The  schools  of  Logan  had  two  entertain- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  their 
library. 

Monroe  —  Supt.  Serfass:  During  the 
month  I  attended  three  local  institutes, — 
one  at  Sciota  and  two  at  Brodheadsville.  We 
had  crowded  houses  during  the  evening  ses- 
sions. The  success  of  the  institutes  is 
largely  due  to  the  interest  that  was  mani- 
fested and  the  excellent  work  done  by  some 
of  the  teachers.  They  proved  themselves 
each  "a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed."  The  State  Normal  School  at 
East  Stroudsbur^  opened  the  spring  term 
with  a  large  addition  of  students.  During 
the  first  week  the  enrollment  reached  over 
400,  and  about  25  more  were  expected.  The 
attendance  is  already  beyond  tne  capacity  of 
the  buildings. 

Northampton — Supt.  Hoch :  All  our 
schools  have  closed  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  borough  schools.  The  term  as  a  whole 
has  been  successful.  The  Pen  Argyl  and 
East  Bangor  grammar  schools,  and  the 
Bangor  and  Portland  hieh  schools  h^d  com- 
mencement exercises,  which  in  each  instance 
were  very  largely  attended  and  highly  ap- 
preciated. The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
County  Directors'  Association  was  held  at 
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Bethlehem,  May  22.  The  questions  dis- 
cussed were — "Should  all  teachers  in  a  dis- 
trict receive  the  same  salary?"  "Should 
teachers  be  elected  for  one  term,  or  for  more 
than  one  ?"  "  What  should  be  the  maximum 
number  of  pupils  assigned  to  one  teacher?" 
New  buildings  will  be  erected  in  Bangor  and 
Bethlehem  townships. 

Northumberland — Supt.  Shipman:  The 
month  of  May  was  a  busy  one  in  closing 
up  the  year's  work.  With  comparatively 
few  exceptions  the  teachers  gave  such  gen- 
eral satisfaction  that  there  will  not  be  many 
changes  next  year  if  they  desire  to  return. 
The  retention  of  the  same  teacher,  year  after 
year,  as  long  as  he  does  good  work,  is  meet- 
ing with  more  marked  approval.  A  good 
teacher  cannot  be  retainea  too  long,  and  a 
poor  one  cannot  be  discarded  too  soon.  We 
have  arranged  for  our  regular  series  of 
teachers'  examinations  to  begin  June  25.  I 
wish  to  return  my  thanks  to  teachers,  di- 
rectors, and  the  State  Department,  for  cour- 
tesies shown  me  during  this,  my  first  year  as 
superintendent. 

SOMERSET — Supt.Berkey  :  All  the  schools 
of  the  county  have  closed,  and  on  my  desk 
is  the  complete  term-report  of  every  teacher. 
These  reports  show  the  thorough  grading  of 
all  the  schools,  the  name  and  grade-standing 
of  every  pupil,  the  use  of  free  text-books  in 
all  schools,  increased  attendance  and  general 
progress  ;  63  per  cent,  of  all  the  books  used 
m  the  county  were  furnished  by  directors. 

Union — Supt.  Johnson  :  Another  school- 
year  with  its  results  has  passed  into  history. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  graded 
system  was  put  in  operation  in  ^1  the 
country  schools.  Among  the  districts  in 
which  pupils  completed  Uie  course  of  study 
and  received  diplomas,  are  the  following : 
^^Z'g  township,  6  pupils :  Union  and  In- 
dependent, five ;  Buffalo  and  E.  Buffalo, 
ten  ;  Kelly,  three.  Four  pupils  graduated 
from  the  Cowan  grammar  school,  and  twelve 
from  the  Lewisburg  high  school.  Upon  the 
whole  our  schools  have  done  good  work. 

Altoona — Supt.  Keith:  The  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  building  has  been 
awarded.  It  will  contain  about  sixteen 
rooms.  The  second  and  third  floors  will  be 
nsed  for  the  high  school;  the  first  floor  will 
be  used  for  a  training  department.  The 
contract  price,  exclusive  of  excavating,  heat 
and  furniture,  is  |33,i35- 

Bradford — Supt.  Roth  :  Memorial  Day 
was  a  holiday  in  all  the  schools.  In  the 
session  preceding  the  day  appropriate  exer- 
cises of  a  patriotic  nature  were  held  in  all 
the  rooms.  In  these  exercises  the  soldier 
organizations  of  the  city  participated.  This 
innovation  was  so  satisfactorily  carried  out 
that  it  will  probably  become  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  occasion. 

Chambersrurg  —  Supt.  Hockenberry  : 
The  union  of  the  high  schools  has  proved  to 
be  a  great  improvement.  In  this  instance, 
one  is  better  than  two.  We  held  our  com- 
mencement exercises  June  ist,  and  g^duated 


a  class  of  nine  girls  and  five  boys.  Hon.  W. 
W.  Brewer  delivered  the  address.  A  num- 
ber of  former  graduates  and  friends  of  the 
late  Dr.  Higbee  presented  the  school  with  a 
fine  crayon  portrait  of  that  distinguished 
gentleman,  tne  Hon.  W.  Rush  Gillan  mak- 
ing an  eloquent  presentation  address,  which 
was  responded  to,  on  behalf  of  the  school,  by 
Principal  Samuel  Gelwix. 

Chester— Supt.  Foster :  A  site  has  just 
been  purchased  for  a  Central  Grammar 
School  building,  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
the  eighth  and  ninth  grade  g^de  pupils  in 
the  city.  This  will  give  relief  to  all  sections 
that  are  now  crowded,  and  by  the  addition 
of  a  primary  department  will  supply  a  need 
existing  in  the  locality  where  the  building 
is  to  be  erected. 

CoRRY— Supt.  Colegrove:  Our  schools 
closed  June  14th.  We  graduated  from  our 
High  School  a  fine  class  of  fourteen.  Dr. 
Wm.  H.  Crawford,  president  of  Allegheny 
College,  delivered  the  address  to  the  class. 

Easton — Supt.  Cottingham :  Arbor  Day 
was  fittingly  observed  by  the  public  schools 
of  this  city.  The  exercises  were  conducted 
within  the  several  school  buildings  and  con- 
sisted of  readings,  recitations,  and  addresses 
pertinent  to  the  occasion,  interspersed  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  A  large  re- 
presentation of  citizens,  including  several 
clergymen  of  the  city,  were  present  and  con- 
tributed much  to  making  the  occasion  both 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Hazle  Twp.  {Luzerne  G?.) — Supt.  Mul- 
hall:  *' Shall  I  receive  a  re-appointment?" 
This  is  the  all-absorbing  thought  in  the 
minds  of  many  teachers  at  the  present  time, 
and  not  till  it  is  settled  will  they  be  able  to 
take  any  rest  or  enjoyment  out  of  their 
vacation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  case 
of  all  good  teachers  the  question  can  be 
answered  in  the  aflirmative.  Our  last  insti- 
tute of  the  term  was  pronounced  bv  all  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  we  have  yet  had. 

Mii^TON — Supt.  Goho  :  The  flood  of  May 
20-22  compelled  us  to  close  our  schools,  as 
fourteen  of  our  twenty-one  of  them  were 
flooded.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  were 
paid  in  full  for  the  month. 

Mt.  Carmel — Supt.  Dean  :  Our  new  high 
school  building  is  progressing  rapidly.  The 
Smead  heating  apparatus  will  be  put  in. 
The  schools  closed,  graduating  21  from  the 
grammar  school  to  the  high  school,  and 
lour  from  the  high  school.  Our  books  have 
been  well  kept  during  the  past  year  by  the 
teachers  and  pupils  ;  scarcely  a  book  is  lost. 
The  teachers  have  made  great  advancement 
this  year  both  in  imparting  knowledge  and 
in  discipline.  Our  town  boasts  of  as  good  a 
Board  of  Directors  as  there  is  in  the  State. 
The  greatest  difficulty  we  encounter,  is  that 
the  town  is  growing  so  fast,  and  the  children 
multiplying  so  rapidly,  that  we  are  inclined 
to  sympathize  with  the  man  of  the  Bible 
who  wished  to  know  "where  to  bestow  his 
goods. ' ' 

New  Castle. — Supt.  Shearer:    Another 
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room  was  opened  this  month  for  the  accom- 
modation of  new  pupils.  Every  available 
room  is  now  in  use,  and  the  Board  has  made 
provision  for  one  new  building.  If  the 
school  population  continues  to  increase  in 
the  same  ratio,  another  building  will  be  ne- 
cessary. The  record  for  punctual  attendance 
continues  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  there  be- 
ing but  one  case  of  tardiness  for  every  pos- 
sible four  hundred.  Our  Board  met  at  the 
proper  time,  but  failed  to  effect  a  permanent 
organization,  and  after  the  twentieth  ballot 
adjourned.  At  the  next  meeting  the  tenth 
ballot  decided  the  question. 

Newport  Twp.  {Luzerne  Co,)  —  Supt. 
Dewey :  Wesley  Stair,  Treasurer  of  the 
School  Board,  died  from  an  injury  received 
in  the  mines.  While  walking  down  a  slope 
he  was  struck  by  a  *' runaway"  car.  Out 
of  respect  to  his  memory,  the  schools  were 
closed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  funeral.  The 
attendance  for  May  was  considerably  af- 
fected by  a  small-pox  scare.  There  were 
twenty-five  cases  at  Lee,  three  miles  distant. 
The  Board  passed  a  resolution  requiring 
pupils  to  be  vaccinated,  the  Board  agreeing 
to  pay  for  same.  Several  pupils  are  still  out 
who  have  not  complied  with  the  require- 
ments. 

ScRANTON— Supt.  Phillips  :  Arbor  Day 
was  generally  observed.  About  fifty  trees 
were  planted  in  our  school  grounds.  The 
pupils  in  many  of  our  buildings  are  taking 
an  active  interest  in  beautifying  their  sur- 
roundings. Vines,  shrubs,  flower-beds,  and 
the  like,  are  to  be  seen  in  nearly  all  school 
yards.  A  recent  addition  to  the  city  calls 
for  the  erection  of  another  building.  The 
mine  workings  under  the  site  of  our  new 
high  school  have  been  filled  with  earth  and 
culm,  so  that  all  danger  of  the  settling  of  the 
surface  has  been  removed.  At  present  the 
indications  are  in  favor  of  a  fire-proof  struc- 
ture for  the  high  school. 

STEEI.TON— Supt.  McGinnes  :  Owing  to 
the  great  flood  in  the  Sus<][uehanna  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  close  eight  of  the  schools  of  the  west 
side  eight  days  before  the  completion  of  the 
term.  Our  term  closed  Thursday,  May  3  ist. 
The  closing  exercises  were  of  a  very  inter- 
esting character,  and  were  well  attended  by 
the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  schools. 
Public  transfer  exercises  were  held  the  week 
previous,  when  55  pupils  were  promoted  to 
the  high  school.  Rev.  S.  K.  C.  Smith,  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  delivered  a  very  sug- 
gestive address.  The  high  school  com- 
mencement took  place  May  31st.  A  class 
of  22  graduated,  14  of  whom  were  boys. 
State  Supt.  Schaeffer  was  with  us  and  de- 
livered a  very  thoughtful  and  encouraeing 
address.  The  final  meeting  was  that  of  the 
High  School  Alumni  Association,  a  feature 
of  which  was  the  scholarly  address  of  Rev. 
E.  T.  Jeffers,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  York 
Collegiate  Institute. 

SuNBURY— Supt.  Oberdorf:  Our  school 
term  of  nine  months  will  be  completed  June 


7th.  Fire  escapes  are  being  placed  in  all  our 
buildings.  The  high  water  did  not  inter- 
rupt our  school  work  except  for  part  of  one 
day.  On  Memorial  Day  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A. 
presented  to  the  directors  a  beautiful  flag, 
which  was  received  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises, by  the  pupils  of  the  Fifth  Ward 
schools,  and  unfurled  to  the  breeze  by  a 
Committee  of  the  G.  A.  R.  of  Sunbury. 
The  rules  adopted  by  the  Board  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  month,  abolishing  ex- 
aminations and  promoting  on  class  per- 
centages attained  m  recitation,  have  worked 
admirably.  Directors,  teachers,  patrons, 
and  pupils  are  all  ^ratified  at  the  good  re- 
sults, both  in  attendance  and  in  progress. 

Tamaqua — Supt.  Ditchbum  :  At  the  be- 
ginning of  April  the  Board  of  Health  struck 
our  town  witn  vaccination  and  measles,  and 
the  healthy  attendance  of  our  schools  has 
gone  where  physic  ought  to  go. 

TiTusvii.i,E--Supt.  Crawford :  On  Deco- 
ration Day,  according  to  previous  arrange- 
ments, a  delegation  of  school  boys  to  Uie 
number  of  150  assembled  at  the  Main  street 
building,  where  the  children  from  each 
grade  had  arranged  floral  decorative  designs, 
and  proceeded,  marching  in  double  file, 
each  carrying  beautiful  flowers,  to  the  Arm- 
ory Hall,  where  they  were  received  by  a  de- 
tachment of  the  G.  A.  R.  An  appropriate 
speech  of  presentation  was  made  for  the 
boys,  and  Comrade  Smith  accepted  the 
tokens  of  regard  for  the  nation's  heroes  dead 
and  alive.  A  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  then 
proposed  three  cheers  for  the  boys  and  the 
public  schools,  which  was  responded  to  with 
true  army  enthusiasm.  The  boys  then,  of 
course,  gave  three  cheers  for  the  g^nd  old 
flag  and  the  boys  in  blue  who  so  nobly  de- 
fended it.  To  say  that  this  was  done  with 
enthusiasm  only  hints  at  what  actually 
happened — why,  they  cheered  louder  and 
longer  and  witn  more  life  than  you  ever  did 
when  the  stones  were  all  picked  and  you 
started  fishing. 

WiLLiAMSPORT  —  Supt.  Transeau  :  The 
leading  event — not  exactly  educational,  un- 
less it  helps  Williamsport  to  raise  itself  out 
of  the  water — ^was  the  flood  of  May  21st.  It 
was  a  deluge.  It  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly ended  the  school  term  of  '93-' 94  seven 
days  before  its  set  time.  It  did  not  damage 
the  school  property  to  a  great  extent.  We 
lost  only  a  few  text-books,  as  we  had  about 
twenty  hours'  notice  of  its  coming,  and  so 
had  time  to  remove  the  books  to  the  second 
floor.  There  were  no  lives  lost.  It  has  car- 
ried off"  the  logs,  and  with  them,  of  course, 
to  a  great  extent  the  labor  for  the  present 
summer.  It  has  aroused  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Williamsport  the  inquiry  how  to 
escape  similar  calamities  in  the  future  ;  and 
with  that  in  view  two  of  our  leading  citizens 
have  gone  to  Washington  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  an  expert  engineer  to  furnish  us  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  If  we  can  escape 
the  floods,  the  future  prosperity  and  growth 
of  Williamsport  are  assured. 
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THE  BLUE  ALSATIAN  MOUNTAINS. 
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Not  too  slow. 

1 .  By  the  blue  Al  -  sa  -  tian  mountains  Dwelt  a  maiden  young  and  fair,  Like  the  careless  -  flow  •  ing 
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:.  By  the  blue  Al  -  sa  •  tian  mountains  Came  a  stranger  in  the  Spring,  And  he  lin-ger'd  by      the 
;.  By  the  blue  Al  -  sa  -  tian  mountains  Many  ^ring-times  bloom'd  and  passM,  And  the  maiden  by  the 
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foun-tains  Were  the  rip  -  pies  of   her    hair.    Were  the  rip  -  pies  of  her  hair;  An-gel 

foun-tainsjust  to  hear    the  maid-en    sing.      Just  to  hear    the  maid -en  sing;  Just  to 

foun>tain$.  Saw  she  lost    her  hopes  at    last.       She  losi  her   hopes  at  last.  And  she 
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mild  her  eyes  so  win-ning.  Angel  bright  her  hap- py  smile,  When  be-neath  the  fountains  spin- 
whis-per  in  the  moonlight,  Words  the  sweetest  she  had  known,  Just  to  charm  a  -  way  the  hou  rs, 
withered  like    a  flow -er  That  is    wait -ing  for    the  rain.      She  will  never  see  the  stranger. 
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ning.  You  could  hear  her  song  the  while. 
Till  her  heart  was  all   his  own. 
Where  the  fountains  fall  a  -  gain. 


A-di,  A-d«,  A.d6, 
A.d6,  A-d«,  A-d^ 
A-d6,  A-d«,    A-d6, 


Such  songs  will  pass  away. 
Such  dreams  may  pass  away. 
The  years  have  passed  away. 
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Tho' the  blue  Al-sa-tian  moun-tains  So«mtowatdiandwaitalway.  ) 

But  the  blue  Al  -  sa-tian  moun-tains  S-jcm  to  watchand  waitalway.  >     A  -  d6,  A  -  di,   A  -  d^ 

But  the  blue  Al  -  sa-dan  moun-tains  Seem  to  wa^  and  wait  alway.  S    [A  -  <ky,] 
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Such  songs  will 


Tho*  the  blue  Alsa-tian  mountains  Seem  to  watch  and  wait  alway. 


Complete  Series  of  Common  School  Books 


Spelling: 


History: 


Arithmetic: 


Grammar 

and 

Language: 


Reading: 


Writing:      { 


Geography: 


Physiology: 


Music: 

Civil 
Government: 

Book-Keeping: 


^BBITWORTH'S  ARITHMBTICS. 

Clear  in  substance .  sharp  in  outline,  philosophical  in  method. 
BAt.DWIBI*8  INDUSTRIAL  PRIMARY  ARITHMBTIC. 

Theory  gives  place  to  practice.    The  actual  and  tangible  presented  for  consideration. 
PR1EfCK*S  ARITHMBTIC  BT  ORADB9.    INritlk  Teaolfcer't  Manual. 

Eight  small  books  conulning  a  large  number  of  practical  graded  problems. 

TARBBI«I.*B  I4B8SONS  IN  LABTOUAOB. 

Language  and  Grammar  harmonised. 
"WHITMBY  AND  KNOX'S  BLBMBNTART  LBSSONS  IN  BNOLISH. 

A  thoroughly  practical  language  book. 
IVHITNBV  AND  LOCKWOOD'li  BNGFiSH  GRAMMAR. 

A  grammar  pure  and  simple. 

STIOKNBT'S  RBADBRS. 

The  vitality  of  methods  and  helections  preserves  the  chndren*s  natural  vivacity  of  thought 

and  expression. 
ClrR'i  CHILDRBN'8  PRIMBR  AND  FIRST  RBADBR. 

A  complete  course  for  the  first  year's  reading. 
CLASillOS  rOR  CHII4DRBN. 

The  books  in  this  series  can  be  used  for  regular,  supplementary  or  home  reading. 

OINN  AND  COMPANY'S  WRITING  BOOKS. 

The  means  of  acquiring  a  neat,  legible  hand,  and  writing  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

GRAVES'S  NBIV  GRADBD  SPBLLINO  BOOK. 

A  thoroughly  practical  spelling-book,  devoted  wholly  to  its  proper  work. 
STICKNBY'S  IVORD  BY  WORD. 

An  improved  course  in  spelling,  full  of  ingenious  and  original  devices  and  at  the  tioie 

ible  and  thoroughly  usable. 
HAZBN'S  COMPLBTE  SPBLLBR. 

Spelling  taught  on  a  rational  plan  by  the  aid  of  intelligence  as  well  as  memory. 
GINN  AND  COMPANY'S  SPBIiLINO  BLANKS. 

MONTGOMERY'S  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

A  vivid  panorama  of  the  great  activities  of  American  life. 
MONTGOMERY'S  BEGINNER'S  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

The  history  of  the  nation  told  in  the  biographies  of  its  founders  and  builders. 

FRYB'S  OBOORAPIES. 

The  only  series  embodying  the  ideas  and  methods  of  progressive  teachers. 
HALL'S  OUR  W^ORLD  READER  NO.  1. 

Simple  in  style,  clear  in  outline,  vivid  in  description. 

BLAISDELL'S  PHYSIOLOGIES. 

True,  scientific,  interesting  and  teachable. 
LINCOLN'S  HYGIENIC  PHYSIOLOGY. 

This  book  makes  instruction  in  hygiene  a  main  feature. 

THE  NATIONAL  MUSIC  COURSE. 

The  best  method,  the  best  music,  the  best  liteneture. 
TILDEN'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  SONG  READER  AND  CHART. 

The  principles  of  scientific  musical  instruction  adapted  to  ungraded  schools. 

MANCY'S  OUR  GOVERMENT. 

The  grand  distinction  of  this  is  that  it  coveis  the  whole  ground. 
MACY'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

'  The  only  book  that  carries  the  study  into  the  lower  grades. 

GAY'S  BUSINESS  BOOK-KEEPING. 

A  concise,  teachable  manual  of  the  modem  methods. 


Send  for  oar  Common  School  Catalogoe,  Desciiptive  Circalars,  and  Introdactory  Terms. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 
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SOME  FRAGMENTS  OF  THEIR  CHILD-LIFE. 


BY  BDITH  H.  FOWLER. 


THEY  lived  in  a  wonderful  world  of 
their  own,  and  a  little  gate  at  the 
nursery  door  prevented  them  from  falling 
out  of  it  down  the  back  stairs.  There 
were  splendid  places  for  play  wilhin  those 
four  picture-covered  walls.  A  lovely 
home-country  behind  the  sofa,  a  city  of 
palaces  under  the  chairs  and  table,  a 
delectable  mountain  on  the  top  of  the 
ottoman,  which  commanded  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  garden — to  say  nothing 
of  tiie  great  dark  continent  of  the  night- 
nursery,  with  its  tent  for  explorers  made 
out  of  the  curtains  of  nurse's  bed.  Rude 
mterruptions  broke  through  their  quaint 
pretences  from  time  to  time  in  the  shape 
of  soap  and  sponges,  brushes  and  combs; 
or,  in  fact,  from  any  immediate  contact 
with  the  great  disturbing  element  that 
goes  by  the  name  of  nurse.  And  happier 
interruptions  there  were  when  the  chil- 
dren were  sent  for  down  into  the  dim, 
far-away  land  of  the  drawing-room,  where 
visitors  kissed  them  and  gave  them  tastes 
of  sugar  and  cake,  and  their  father 
showed  them  his  watch  and  jumped  them 
in  the  air.  Their  mother  had  gone  away 
that  night  almost  three  years  ago  when 
Baby  Christopher  came,  and  the  children 
had  forgotten  now  to  ask  when  she  would 
come  back  again.  For  their  real  life  was 
lived  quite  independently  of  such  details 
as  fathers  and  mothers — a  happy,  puzzled. 


mysterious  life,  which  nobody  grown  up 
ever  seemed  to  understand. 

*'The  mud  is  very  thick  this  morning,*' 
observed  Mabyn,  stirring  up  her  porridge 
with  a  complacent  air.  It  appealed  to 
the  child-mind  to  imagine  that  her  break- 
fast consisted  of  mud. 

**Mine  mud,  too,"  cheerfully  assented 
Marjorie,  a  quaint-faced  mite  of  four, — 
**and  puddle!"  with  a  splash  of  her 
spoon  in  the  milk. 

**  Mine,"  said  Dick,  '*  is  a  country,  and 
the  milk  is  the  sea.  I  am  going  to  cut  a 
river  right  across." 

**Now,  children,  leave  off  messing,  and 
eat  your  breakfast  like  Christians,"  inter- 
rupted nurse. 

*'  My  breakfus*  is  fish,"  remarked  Baby 
Christopher. 

**No,  it  isn't,"  said  Mabyn  sharply. 
**  How  can  porridge  be  fish  ?  " 

Chris  looked  bafifled,  and  then  repeated 
solemnly,  **It  is  brown  fish." 

•*  What  a  silly  little  boy  you  are  !  '*  an- 
swered Mabyn.  **  You  can  say  so  if  you 
like,  but  of  course  it  isn't." 

The  baby's  face  went  very  red  with 
suppressed  feeling,  and  his  mouth  began 
to  droop. 

**  It  is  fish  !  An'  I  don't  want  on'y  to 
say  so  if  I  like,"  he  whimpered. 

**  Have  mud  instead,"  suggested  Mar- 
jorie, **  like  Mabyn  and  me?  " 
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**  No,  I  want  fish.  Do  let  it  be  fish  ! '' 
he  asked  appealingly. 

But  children  are  hard  as  adamant  one 
to  the  other. 

**It  is  mud  or  land/*  said  Mabyn  de- 
cisively. And  then,  as  Chris  was  reduced 
to  tears,  nurse  forbade  any  more  nonsense, 
and  the  children  finished  their  porridge 
in  obedience  to  the  stem  decree.  But 
why  their  beautiful,  interesting  break- 
fasts of  mud  and  land  and  fish  should  be 
nonsense,  and  forbidden,  they  did  not 
know.  It  was  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
grown-up. 

** Let's  play  trains,"  suggested  Dick, 
when  Baby  Chris  had  expressed  the 
**  truly  thankfulness*'  of  the  whole  party. 
And  there  was  immediately  a  wild  stam- 
pede to  the  sofa. 

**I'll  be  passengers,"  said  Mabyn, 
**with  the  dolls." 

**An'  I  porter,"  cried  Marjorie,  quite 
indifferent  to  the  fact  that  porters  do  not 
usually  travel  by  the  trains.  Chris  was 
established  on  one  arm  as  engine-driver, 
and  Dick  on  behind  as  guard. 

**It  shall  be  night,"  Mabyn  settled. 

Their  father  had  recently  come  from 
Scotland  by  night. 

**Then  we  must  all  be  asleep,  of  course." 

**  In  torse,  I'seas'eep,"  cried  the  engine- 
driver,  with  tightly  squeezed  eyes.  And 
the  porter,  guard,  and  passenger  buried 
their  faces  in  the  sofa  cushions,  from 
which  they  emerged  very  hot  and  red  at 
the  first  station.  This  exciting  journey 
was  kept  up  for  a  considerable  number  of 
nights  and  days  without  arriving  at  any 
termination,  and  then,  as  it  was  eleven 
o'clock,  nurse  appeared  in  the  condition 
known  in  nursery  parlance  as  **  dressed  " 
— which  is  generally  indicated  by  a  black 
gown  and  a  thimble — and  suggested  that 
the  children  should  go  into  the  garden 
and  play  in  the  sand-hole,  within  sight 
of  the  window  where  she  would  sit  with 
her  work. 

For  a  little  while  they  dug  cheerfully 
towards  New  Zealand,  where  Dick  was 
in  the  hopes  of  arriving  every  day,  and 
then  they  sat  down  to  rest  and  talk. 

**  Let's  p'etend  we're  bears,"  observed 
Chris. 

* '  Too  hot ! "  said  Mabyn.  *  *  Let's  tell 
tales.     You  begin,  Dick." 

*'Once  upon  a  time,"  said  Dick  sol- 
emnly, *  *  there  was  a  boy  who  would  not 
bite  his  potatoes,  and  so  he  never  growed 
up,  and  when  he  was  forty  years  old  he 
was  still  a  little  boy." 


**  What  happened  then?"  asked  Mabyn 
eagerly. 

**He  was  drowned  dead,"  answered 
Dick  ;  and  the  sudden  termination  of  this 
interesting  story  greatly  impressed  his 
hearers. 

**  Do  you  fink  there  are  any  alive  bears 
in  that  wood?"  asked  Chris,  pointing  to 
the  plantation. 

'* There  might  be,"  assented  Mabyn 
cheerfully ;  *'  and  I  guess  they  come  out 
at  night,  if  there  are." 

**Oh-h-h-h!"  gasped  Baby  Chris. 
**  Are  you  kite  sure.  Mab?" 

**  Well,  I'm  pretty  sure,"  said  Mabyn, 
who  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  longing 
for  adventure.  **  There  are  four  black 
bears,  I  expect,  who  roar  very  loud,  and 
the  noise  that  nurse  calls  the  wind  in  the 
chimney  is  really  the  bears  roaring." 

**0h,  don't  let  us  talk  too  much  'bout 
bears,"  pleaded  Marjorie.  **Tell  us  'bout 
Mrs.  Kin-Kin  and  Silly  Muffin." 

Mrs.  Kin-Kin  and  Silly  Muffin  were 
two  important  personages  who  only  re- 
vealed the  secrets  of  their  existence  to 
Mabyn  and  Dick.  Mrs.  Kin- Kin  lived 
behind  nurse's  bed,  and  Silly  Muffin  in 
the  boot  cupboard. 

*' Silly  Muffin  is  dead,"  was  Dick's  next 
startling  announcement. 

**0h,  Dick!"  gasped  the  little  ones, 
who  were  quite  overpowered  by  the  news. 

**Was  he  eat  by  the  bears?"  asked 
Chris. 

*  *  No, ' '  continued  Dick  ;  *  *  he  swal- 
lowed a  whole  sausage,  and  it  stuck  in 
his  throat  and  he  died." 

**Then  shan't  we  hear  no  more  'bout 
Silly  Muffin?"  asked  Marjorie. 

*'  He  will  come  to  life  again  next  week, 
but  he  will  be  black." 

'*  Like  a  donkey,"  said  Mabyn,  picking 
up  the  thread,  *'and  he  will  eat  cats." 

*'Not  the  stable  cat,"  impjored  Mar- 
jorie.    **  I  do  love  it  so ! " 

'*  All  the  new  kittens,"  decided  Dick  ; 
*'and  that  won't  matter,  'cause  they 
never  live  long  anyhow." 

'*I  cried  when  all  the  last  lot  died," 
said  Marjorie,  mournfully. 

•*  I  didn't,"  observed  Mabyn,  '* for  the 
very  one  that  was  my  favorite  lived. 
Cook  said  it  was  a  piece  of  my  usual 
luck." 

**I'se  frightened  of  bears,"  said  the 
Baby. 

* '  How  silly !  * '  snapped  Mabyn .  *  *  I'  m 
not  frightened  of  anything." 

**I  only  am  of  one  thing,"  said  honest 
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Dick.  **It's  an  awful  thing.  I  heard 
father  telling  about  it  one  dav  down- 
stairs." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  children  in 
chorus. 

'*He  said  a  barrister  was  pleading  in 
the  court,'*  said  Dick  solemnly. 

**What  does  it  mean?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  I'm  frightened 
'boat  it  when  I  wake  in  the  night." 

"Chris  is  frightened  of  the  wheelbar- 
row," Marjorie  announced. 

"  I'se  'fraid  the  lions  '11  roar  !  " 

Chris  had  once  been  to  the  Zoo. 

"I'm  frightened  of  wicked  angels," 
was  Marjorie' s  confession. 

"Angels  aren't  wicked,"  said  Mabyn. 

"Yes,  these  are.  We  sing  about  them 
at  Christmas — the  Herod  angels.  An' 
nurse  says  Herod  was  awful  wicked ;  so 
the  angels  are  too,"  argued  the  little  girl 
triumphantly. 

"Which  do  you  like  best,  Marjie,  cats 
or  tea-parties?"  asked  Dick  changing  the 
subject. 

Marjorie  was  puzzled  ;  a  little  crease 
came  into  her  forehead,  and  she  looked 
up  with  her  wistful  grey  eyes  into  Dick's 
solemn,  round  face. 

"I  think  I  love  the  stable  cat  best," 
she  decided. 

"  I  don't,"  said  Mabyn  ;  '*  it's  so  slip- 
pery when  you  hold  it,  and  sometimes 
scratchy  too!" 

"  What  do  you  love  best  in  the  whole 
world?"  continued  Dick,  who  was  al- 
ways propounding  questions. 

"I  love  the  stable  cat  and  my  best 
doll,"  said  Marjorie. 

"  I  love  Christmas,"  decided  Mabyn. 

"I  love  parties  an'  my  big  train," 
cried  Chris,  beaming  all  over  his  sunny 
face  at  the  thought  of  such  glories. 

"  What  do  you,  Dick  ?"  asked  Mabyn. 

"  Don't  you  think  one  of  us  ought  to 
love  father  best  ?  "  he  said  slowly. 

A  grave  look  came  over  Mabyn 's 
bright,  dark  face. 

"  I  tliink  we'd  best  count  our  favorites 
all  'cept  father.  Of  course,  we  all  really 
love  him  best,"  she  added  loyally. 

"  In  torse  ! "  echoed  Chris. 

But  there  was  a  doubtful  look  in  Dick's 
big  brown  eyes,  which  was,  however, 
suddenly  dispelled  by  the  appearance  oif 
the  under-nurse.  There  never  is  in  after- 
life a  recreative  power  equal  to  the  un- 
der-nurse. She  stands  alone  as  the  god- 
dess of  play.  And  the  children  rushed 
at  her  in  ecstasies,  and  forgot  all  about 


the  pathetic  problem  which  Mabyn  had 
tried  to  answer. 

II. 

Now  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the  chil- 
dren never  kneyv  whether  a  thing  would 
be  considered  naughty  or  not. 

*'You  see,  Mabyn,"  said  Dick  ^how 
can  we  tell?  You  spilled  your  tea  on 
Saturday  and  nurse  only  said,  '  My  con- 
science alive,  what  torments  children 
are!'  and  I  spilled  my  tea  on  Monday 
and  got  whipped  and  put  in  the  corner. 
It's  very  puzzling  !  " 

* '  I  guess  it  was  a  clean  cloth  on  Mon- 
day," suggested  Mabyn. 

* '  But  just  a  clean  cloth  could  not  make 
a  good  thing  naughty,  nor  a  naughty 
thing  good,"  argued  Dick. 

*'i  don't  know,"  answered  the  little 
girl,  **  but  sometimes  it  seems  to." 

"*Boys  is  always  naughty,'  nurse 
says,"  piped  in  Marjorie  to  help  the  dis- 
cussion. 

'*But  that  isn't  fair,"  said  Dick. 
**You  and  Mabyn  do  quite  as  lot  ot 
naughty  things  as  me. ' ' 

**  I  don't  care !"  said  Mabyn  defiantly. 
"How  can  we  help  it?  Nurse  sent  me 
to  bed  on  Friday  for  getting  my  clean 
frock  all  muddy  and  messed  when  we 
were  catching  tadpoles,  and  just  because 
your  knickerbockers  are  made  of  thick 
mud-colored  stuff  you  weren't  scolded  !  " 

'*  An'  my  stockings  is  always  breaking 
at  the  knees,  while  Chris's  never  do 
'cause  they  stop  in  the  middle  of  his 
legs,"  added  Marjorie. 

*'  And  it  can't  be  gooder  to  have  socks 
than  stockings,"  said  Dick. 

"It  can't  be,  but  it  is,"  Mabyn  de- 
cided. "I  s'pose  we'll  understand  it 
better  when  we're  grown  up." 

But  while  these  three  were  discussing 
the  mighty  question  of  right  and  wrong, 
Baby  Chris  was  indulging  in  a  little  ex- 
cursion of  his  own.  He  trotted  across 
the  lawn  and  through  the  orchard— a 
quaint,  bunchy  little  figure  in  a  dirty 
pinafore,  and  with  his  sailor  hat  hanging 
down  his  back,  and  his  sunny  curls  blow- 
ing over  his  blue  eyes — and  as  he  walked 
he  crooned  aloud  his  baby  play.  "An' 
a  booful  lady  came  out  of  the  sky  and 
brought  a  lot  of  flowers  to  Chris,  and 
Chris  kissed  the  lady,  and  then  they 
went  into  the  garden,  and  the  booful  lady 
picked  some  strawberries  an'  gived  them 
to  Baby  Chris!"  and  the  child  laughed 
with  delight  as  he  saw  the  big  red  straw- 
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berries  peeping  from  under  the  leaves, 
and  pulled  them  oflf  with  his  fat  little  fin- 
gers and  put  them  one  by  one  into  his 
rosy  mouth.  ***An'  the  booful  lady  said 
the  bears  is  all  dead,  an'  she  loved  Chris, 
an'  Chris  eated  the  strawberries  an'  loved 
the  lady,  an'  then " 

*' Master  Chris,  Master  Chris"  called 
nurse's  voice.  *'How  dare  you  come 
into  the  garden  and  pick  the  strawber- 
ries ?  And  only  yesterday  your  papa  for- 
bid you  to  touch  them  !" 

**I  didn't,  I  didn't!"  sobbed  Chris,  as 
nurse  gave  him  an  angry  little  shake. 

**You  didn't!  Upon  my  word,  you 
are  a  naughty  boy  !"  said  nurse  severely. 
**  Telling  stories,  oh,  for  shame !  I  shall 
just  take  you  straight  to  your  papa," 
and  she  picked  him  up  amid  struggles 
an  d  shrieks,  and  carried  him  oflf  to  the 
library. 

**  If  you  please,  sir,"  she  explained,  as 
she  deposited  the  weeping  child  on  the 
floor,  **  Master  Chris  has  been  into  the 
garden  alone  and  picked  some  strawber- 
ries, and  when  I  scolded  him  about  it,  he 
turned  round  and  said  he  didn't."  And 
nurse  departed  in  an  atmosphere  of  right- 
eous wrath. 

•*  I  didn't,  I  didn't !"  cried  Chris. 

Now  Major  Otway  never  meant  to  be 
severe  with  his  motherless  children,  but 
'  disobedience  and  untruthfulness  he  could 
hardly  overlook. 

'*  What  do  you  mean,  Chris,  by  saying 
you  didn't,  when  you  did?"  he  asked 
sternly. 

**The  booful  lady  gived  them  to  me," 
sobbed  Chris. 

**  What  beautiful  lady?"  demanded  the 
major,  surprised. 

**I  don't  know,  I  p'etended." 

** That's  nonsense,"  said  his  father. 
**  Did  you  or  did  you  not  take  the  straw- 
berries?" 

**  I  didn't,  I  didn't !  The  booful  lady 
gived  them  me — I  fink,"  cried  the  child. 

**Now,  Chris,  you  are  saying  what  is 
not  true."  And  his  father's  face  looked 
very  grave  and  stern.  **  There  was  no 
beautiful  lady,  and  you  know  there  was 
not." 

**  I  don't  know.  I  on'y  p'etended.  I 
don't  under'tand!"  wailed  Chris. 

**And  I  had  forbidden  you  yesterday 
to  touch  the  strawberries  !" 

**I   forgetted.      An'    the    booful  lady 

>» 

'*Be  quiet,  Chris.  You  are  a  very 
naughty  little  boy  I    You  have  disobeyed 


me,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  you  have 
said  what  is  not  true." 

Surely  the  major  had  forgotten  what 
a  very  tiny  culprit  he  was  dealing  with. 
And  then,  oh,  dreadful  judgment!  poor 
Chris  was  whipped  and  sent  back  to  the 
nursery  in  dire  disgrace. 

"  I  didn't  under'tand,"  he  sobbed  into 
the  fur  of  the  kitchen  cat  who  came  pur- 
ring up  to  him.     '*  I  on'y  p'etended." 

But  happily  the  clouds  of  childhood 
travel  very  fast ;  and  by  the  time  the  oth- 
ers came  in  to  tea  little  Chris  had  forgot- 
ten his  troubles,  and  was  absorbed  in 
trying  to  wheel  the  cat  across  the  room 
in  his  new  wheelbarrow,  which  was  a 
difl5cult  process,  as  the  cat  always  jumped 
out  the  moment  Chris  loosed  his  hold  of 
its  long-suffering  body. 

'*  Let's  explore !"  said  Mabyn  the  next 
wet  afternoon  when  games  were  becom- 
ing quarrelsome. 

"We'll  pretend  we  are  going  away  to 
different  countries,  and  we  must  all  bring 
some  treasure  back." 

**0h,  yes,  Dick,  and  let  me  go  to  the 
pantry,"  pleaded  Marjorie. 

*' We  must  all  meet  again  behind  the 
sofa  in  a  hundred  years,"  said  Mabyn. 

**S'all  we  be  fairies?" 

**  I  shall  be  a  soldier,  but  you  can  be  a 
fairy,  Marjie." 

**I  shall  be  a  queen,"  was  Mabyn's 
modest  declaration. 

**  I'se  a  bear,"  said  Chris. 

So  the  children  started  off  on  their 
mysterious  missions,  and  in  a  short  time 
Chris  came  scrambling  up  the  stairs  as 
fast  as  his  fat  legs  would  carry  him  with 
his  treasure  clasped  in  his  chubby  hands. 

*'Cook  gived  me  a  piece  of  candy- 
peel,"  he  screamed  ecstatically,  as  the 
others  reassembled  and  sat  down  behind 
the  'sofa  in  solemn  conclave. 

"I  went  to  the  pantry  and  got  four 
raisins  from  John,"  announced  Marjorie* 
opening  a  sticky  palm  and  distributing 
the  damp  morsels. 

•*I  went  to  the  library."  said  Mabyn» 
**and  found  a  piece  of  clean  paper  and 
one  envelope,  besides  a  little  bit  of  pencil 
and  a  tom-off  stamp  in  the  waste-paper 
basket." 

**  How  splendid  !"  cried  the  children  in 
chorus,  bumping  their  heads  in  their 
eagerness  to  see  these  treasures. 

**I  will  lend  the  pencil !"  Mabyn  de- 
clared, in  a  burst  of  generosity. 

'*I  went  into  father's  dressing  room 
and  got  two  jolly  things.     A   little  bit 
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torn  off  bis  sponge  that'll  be  awfully  use- 
ful, and  a  funny  little  glass  moon  that  was 
on  the  table.*'  And  Dick  displayed  with 
equal  pride  the  piece  of  sponge  and  a 
small  diamond  crescent. 

**  What  is  it  for?'*  asked  Mabyn,  pick- 
ing up  the  jewel. 

**I  don't  know.  But  I  'spects  it's 
made  out  of  one  of  the  broken  water- 
bottles.  Look,  it's  just  like  that  splen- 
did bit  John  gave  us,  which  showed  lots 
of  colors,  and  nurse  took  it  away  'cause  I 
cut  myself !" 

** Will  this  cut?"  asked  Mabyn,  pass- 
ing her  finger  carefully  over  the  stones. 

•'No— how  jolly!" 

**We  mustn't  tell  anybody  'bout  this 
plp.y  of  ours,  'cause  it's  fun  having  the 
treasures  as  secrets,"  said  Mabyn. 

** Where  s'all  we  put  them?"  asked 
Marjorie,  when  they  had  eaten  Chris's 
candied  peel. 

** Somewhere  the  nurse  can't  find,  for 
she  always  bums  my  treasures  and  calls 
them  *clutterin'  rubbish.'  " 

"In  the  dolls'  house?"  suggested 
Dick,  and  this  proposal  met  with  great 
approval. 

That  night  there  was  a  hue  and  cry 
raised  for  the  lost  diamond  crescent. 
Major  Otway  remembered  that  he  had 
left  it  by  mistake  on  his  dressing-room 
table,  but  the  servants  could  tell  him 
nothing  about  it,  except  that  the  house- 
maid had  last  seen  it  there.  So  they  de- 
cided that  the  children  must  have  taken 
it,  for  a  burglar  would  not  have  left 
other  valuables  on  the  table  untouched. 

It  required  great  self-restraint  not  to 
wake  them  to  ask  about  it  that  very 
night,  but  the  following  morning  they 
were  summoned  to  the  library — a  scared^ 
solemn  little  company.  As  their  father 
had  forbidden  nurse  to  speak  to  them  of 
the  .loss,  they  had  no  idea  of  why  they 
were  thus  sent  for,  but  from  her  severe 
and  mysterious  manner  they  suspected 
that  something  was  wrong. 

**I  guess  we've  been  awful  naughty," 
whispered  Mabyn,  as  they  crept  down- 
stairs. 

**What  can  we  have  done?"  asked 
Dick. 

'*I  don't  know.  You  never  do  know 
with  grown-ups." 

**0h,  I  wis'  we  hadn't!"  whimpered 
Marjorie. 

**P'r'aps  it's  p'etendin'  adain?"  sug- 
gested Baby  Chns,  who  felt  supported  by 
company,    and    was   consequently  more 


cheerful  than  usual  when  on  his  way  to 
the  library. 

**Now  children,"  said  their  father  as 
they  stood  in  a  row  before  him,  and  his 
eyes  travelled  from  Mabyn's  dark,  eager 
face  to  Dick's  solemn,  earnest  one — from 
pale,  pensive  Marjorie  to  sunny,  rosy 
Chris.  **Have  any  of  you  seen  or 
touched  a  diamond  crescent  ?  Have  you, 
Mabyn  ?    Mind  you  tell  me  the  truth." 

**  No,  father,"  said  the  little  girl  clearly, 
though  her  heart  beat  so  fast  she  felt  al- 
most choked. 

**You,  Dick?  Be  careful  what  you 
say." 

•*No,  father,"  repeated  the  boy,  lifting 
his  honest  eyes. 

**  Marjorie,  have  you  seen  or  touched 
a  diamond  crescent?"  and  her  father's 
stern  voice  softened,  for  she  was  such 
a  delicate,  dainty  little  maiden,  and  she 
looked  at  him  through  her  mother's  eyes. 

*'No,  fardie, "  she  whispered  with 
quivering  lip. 

''Have  you,  Chris?" 

**No  !"  said  the  baby  solemnly. 

**  It  is  very  strange  !"  muttered  Major 
Otway.  **  You  can  go  back  to  the  nur- 
sery now.     I  must  think  this  over." 

*'  Was  we  naughty,  Mab  ?"  asked  Mar- 
jorie, as  they  sat  in  a  mournful  group  in 
their  haven  behind  the  sofa. 

**  I  don't  know.  What  do  you  think, 
Dick?" 

**  There  was  naughtiness  about,"  said 
Dick,  "for  father  was  angry.  But  I 
didn't  understand  what." 

**  I  didn't  under' tand,"  echoed  Chris. 

'*  I  think  you  and  me  seemed  naugh- 
tier than  Marjie  and  Chris,"  argued 
Mabyn,  **  but  I  don't  know  why." 

'*What  is  a  diamon'  crescent?"  pro- 
pounded Marjorie. 

None  of  them  had  the  slightest  idea. 

**  Nurse's  sister  lives  in  a  Crescent," 
said  Mabyn,  **  she  told  me  the  other  day 
when  she  was  going  there.  It  was  called 
Something  Crescent." 

**  Was  it  Diamon'  ?"  ssked  Dick. 

**  No,  I  think  it  was  Something  Bridge, 
but  I  forget.  I  expect  there  is  another 
crescent  called  Diamon'." 

**  Father  seemed  to  think  we  ought  to 
know." 

**I'm  glad  we  didn't,  for  it  seemed 
awful  naughty." 

**  I  are  good,"  observed  Chris. 

And  then  they  were  dragged  out  by 
nurse  and  dressed  for  a  walk,  instead  of 
being  left  to  play  in  their  beloved  garden. 
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**It's  part  of  the  naughtiness,'*  said 
Dick,  resignedly. 

A  few  days  afterwards  nurse  was  dust- 
ing the  dolls'  house,  and  to  her  amaze- 
ment she  found  the  lost  treasure  carefully 
hidden  away  with  a  folded  paper  and  en- 
velope, a  bit  of  pencil,  a  torn  stamp,  and 
a  piece  of  sponge. 

Major  Otway  was  simply  horrified. 
That  the  children  should  first  have  taken 
it,  and  then  have  denied  all  knowledge  of 
it,  was  almost  incredible. 

**  Could  they  have  grown  so  naughty 
if  their  mother  had  been  with  them?" 
he  asked  himself,  in  real  pain  and  dis- 
tress; and  he  felt  an  acute  pain  as  he 
looked  at  their  fresh,  innocent  faces  when 
they  were  summoned  again  before  him. 

**  Is  we  naughty  again,  fardie?"  asked 
Marjorie  cheerfully. 

**  Which  of  you  hid  this  in  the  doll's 
house  ?"  said  their  father  very  gravely  as 
he  showed  them  the  diamond  crescent. 

**Idid,"  saidMabyn. 

'*  I  helped,"  added  Dick  loyally,  ''and 
it  was  my  treasure." 

**  You  two  little  ones  can  go  upstairs. 
Now,  Dick,  what  do  you  mean  by  saying 
that  it  was  your  treasure?"  and  Major 
Otway  spoke  so  sternly  that  Dick's  eyes 
filled  with  tears  and  his  cheeks  went  very 
red. 

'*I  found  it,"  he  said,  in  a  broken 
voice. 

"You  took  it,"  continued  his  father  an- 
grily; *'  and  how  dare  you  take  what  was 
not  your  own  ?" 

"  I  took  the  paper  and  the  pencil," 
gasped  Mabyn. 

**  Paper  and  pencil!  What  nonsense  is 
that  ?  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  many  a  poor 
boy  has  been  sent  to  prison  for  doing  no 
more  than  you  have  done  ?" 

Here  Dick  burst  into  frightened  tears, 
in  which  Mabyn  sympathetically  joined. 

**  To  take  what  is  not  your  own  is  steal- 
ing, and  to  say  what  is  not  true  is  lying; 
and  it  is  the  greatest  grief  and  pain  to  me 
to  have  to  punish  my  own  son  for  both 
these  things." 

*'It  was  my  fault,  too,"  sobbed  Ma- 
byn. 

**  You  are  both  to  blame,  but  Dick  is 
the  most  so.  You  must  go  straight  to 
bed,  Mabyn,  but  Dick  w^ill  remain  here." 

An  hour  later  a  very  sobbing,  shaking, 
sore  little  Dick  crept  into  the  night  nurs- 
er>'  and  climbed  up  on  to  Mabyn's  bed. 
The  children  cried  together  for  some  time 
and  then  Dick  whispered: 


*  *  Why  was  it  so  much  naughtier  to  hide 
the  glass  moon  than  the  pencil  or  bit  of 
sponge?"  , 

**I  don't  know.  Oh,  dear!"  cried  | 
Mabyn,  relapsing  into  fresh  sobs,  **  it  is  j 
dreadfully  puzzling.  I  wish  we  under-  ' 
stood." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  naughty."  said 
Dick;  '  *  but  these  things  turn  out  so  awfiil 
bad  sometimes." 

"  Father  doesn't  understand,  you  see,'* 
whispered  Mabyn. 

But  very  soon  their  tears  were  forgot- 
ten, and  they  fell  asleep  in  each  other's 
arms. 

III. 

It  was  not  a  real  party  with  other  chil- 
dren, and  games,  and  a  long  table  set  out 
for  tea:  but  two  aunties  were  coming — 
the  old  aunty  who  was  going  to  live  in 
India,  and  the  new  aunty  that  Uncle 
Jack  had  found  and  brought  fi-om  Lon- 
don— and  their  father  had  invited  all  the 
children  to  have  tea  with  the  grown-ups 
on  the  lawn. 

"  I'se awful  'cited!"  screamed  Marjorie, 
jumping  about  the  nursery  in  ecstacies, 
while  nurse  was  brushing  out  Mabyn's 
long  hair  and  tying  her  sash.  For  the 
children  had  on  their  very  best  clothes — 
such  clean  white  frocks,  and  their  pink 
sashes,  and  a  new  smock  for  Chris,  and 
Dick's  Sunday  suit. 

' '  How^  many  grown-ups  will  there  be, 
nurse  ?  Oh  I"  Tlie  last  exclamation  had 
reference  to  a  tangle  in  the  teeth  of  the 
comb. 

"Your  papa,  and  Aunt  Esther,  and 
your  new  Aunt  Maud — as  was  Miss  Eliot. 
Do  hold  your  head  still  for  a  minute.  Miss 
Mabyn.  I  never  did  see  such  a  restless 
piece  of  goods;  no,  never!  Now  you  are 
ready.  Off  you  all  go,  and  mind  your 
behavior!" 

"Oh,  here  are  the  children!  How 
splendid  !"  cried  a  girl  who  was  talking 
to  their  father.  "  Will  they  kiss  me,  do 
you  think  ?" 

"Of  course.  Children,  kiss  your  new 
Aunt  Maud  too,  and  then  you  can  sit 
down  to  tea." 

"  I  shall  sit  at  the  table  too,"  said  the 
girl.  "  We  all  will— it  makes  it  so  much 
more  of  a  party." 

"S'all  it  be  a  proper  tea,  with  grace?" 
asked  Marjorie. 

"I'll  sit  by  you,"  said  Dick,  coming 
round  to  his  new  aunt's  side. 

"Yes,   do,    that  will   be  jolly!"   she 
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said.     *' And  I'll  eat  your  share  of  bread 
and  butter  if  you'll  eat  mine  of  cake." 

'*Is  I  mindin'  my  b'avior?"  asked 
Chris  solemnly. 

The  grown-ups  all  laughed. 
**Yes,    darling,"    said    Aunt    Maud 
quickly;    **you  are  minding  it    splen- 
didly." 

"  We  don't  always,"  chimed  in  Mabyn, 
'"cause  when  we  went  to  tea  at  the 
vicarage,  and  they  asked  Dick  what  he 
would  have,  he  only  said,  *A  farthing 
bun,  ptease,'  and  when  we  told  nurse, 
she  said,  *  My  conscience  alive,  I  never 
did  see  such  children  for  not  minding 
your  behavior!'  " 

'*  It  was  rather  rude  of  Dick,"  laughed 
Major  Otway. 

'*Why  was  it?"  asked  Dick,  thus 
brought  to  bay. 

'* I  don't  think  it  was  a  bit  rude,"  cried 
Aunt  Maud  emphatically.  *' They  were 
farthing  buns,  and  you  would  ask  for 
them  as  such  in  a  shop.  Of  course,  Dick 
did  not  mean  to  be  rude,  and  if  you  did 
not  mean  to  be  you  couldn't  be,  darling." 

"Aren't  we  never  things  we  don't 
mean  to  be  ?"  asked  the  boy. 

"No,  never!"  said  Maud. 

"  I  guess  you  don't  understand. 
You're  grown  up,  you  see.  But  we  often 
are  naughty  when  we  don't  mean  to  be," 
said  Mabyn,  who  always  had  something 
to  say. 

"I  try  to  understand,  darling,  even 
though  I  am  grown  up,"  answered  the 
girl  very  gently.  '*But  it  isn't  really 
being  naughty  when  you  don't  mean  it. 
It  is  only  careless,  or  forgetful,  or  mis- 
chievous." 

"You  three  seem  deep  in  metaphys- 
ics," said  Aunt  Esther,  who  had  been 
talking  to  her  brother.  *'  Was  it  a  nice 
party  at  the  vicarage?" 

"Oh,  splendid  !"  cried  the  children  in 
unison. 

"There  were  two  funerals  after  tea," 
said  Marjorie. 

"Two  what?"  exclaimed  the  father. 

**Two  funerals,  in  the  churchyard," 
exclaimed  Mabyn.  "Wasn't  it  lucky 
for  that  afternoon?  We  only  watched 
from  the  comer,  but  Dick  and  the  other 
boys  went  right  near  and  took  off  their 
hats,"  with  a  sigh  of  envy. 

"What  a  remarkable  entertainment !" 
observed  the  major. 

**It  is  the  processional  instinct  being 
developed  early, ' '  answered  Maud.  *  'We 
grown-ups  love  a  pageant,  and  these  dear 


little  souls  are  no  worse,  and  a  great  deal 
better  than  ourselves.'* 

**  Marjorie  was  ill  after  that  party," 
said  Mabyn.  "I  thought  it  was  from 
eating  such  a  big  piece  of  the  birthday 
cake,  but  nurse  said  it  was  the  variety." 

"Look!"  suddenly  observed  Chris, 
pointing  with  a  sticky  finger.  **You 
have  dot  our  glass  moon." 

Dick's  face  went  very  red. 

•*  It  is  the  diamond  crescent  you  gave 
me,"  said  Aunt  Esther  to  her  brother. 

**Oh! "  began  Mabyn,  as  if  she 

would  say  something,  but  then  shut  her 
mouth  with  a  snap. 

"There  are  unpleasant  associations 
attached  to  it  in  their  minds,"  said  the 
major  dryly,  as  Maud  looked  inquiringly 
at  him. 

"  Might  I  whisper  to  you?"  asked  Dick, 
gazing  into  Maud's  face  with  his  honest 
eyes.  And  then— for  she  loved  to  feel 
his  arms  tight  round  her  neck  and  to 
have  won  the  childish  confidence — 

"  Why  did  aunty  call  her  moon  a  dia- 
mon'  crescent?" 

"It  is  made  of  diamonds,  dear,  and  a 
crescent  is  another  name  for  a  moon." 

"Oh!"  said  Dick.  "We  thought  it 
was  where  nurse's  sister  lives.  We 
didn't  understand  !" 

And  then,  as  is  the  way  of  children,  he 
left  things  to  stand  as  they  were.  The 
existing  is  to  the  child-mind  the  inevi- 
table. Their  horizon  lies  so  near  that 
they  have  no  view,  and  they  accept  the 
pathetic  fact  of  their  powerlessness  and 
make  no  attempt  to  alter  the  things  that 
are.  But  Maud  Otway  had  a  great  love 
for  little  children,  and  love  brings  under- 
standing. She  saw  at  once  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  she  resolved  to 
take  the  matter  out  of  their  dear,  helpless 
little  hands,  and  make  it  all  right. 

"  What  is  the  history  of  the  diamond 
crescent?"  she  asked  her  brother-in-law, 
when  the  children  had  been  sent  to  the 
nursery  for  a  hasty  sponging  of  hands 
and  faces. 

And  when  he  had  told  her, — 

"Why,  don't  you  see  how  it  was? 
They  did  not  understand  what  you  meant 
by  a  diamond  crescent.  They  called  it  a 
glass  moon.  Poor  dears  !  W^hat  a  help- 
less misunderstanding  it  must  have 
seemed  to  them  !  They  thought  a  cres- 
cent was  '  where  nurse's  sister  lives.'  I 
could  cry  for  pity  when  I  think  of  it 
all !" 

Major  Otway's  face  lit  up. 
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**  I  am  so  glad  !"  he  exclaimed. 

**So  glad  !'*  she  echoed  reproachfully. 

**0h,  but,  you  see,  I  am  so  glad  to 
find  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  what 
I  feared.'' 

"What  was  that?*' 

"In  rough  words — stealing  and  ly- 
ing." 

The  girl's  face  filled  with  great  sad- 
ness. 

"Those  are  two  words,"  she  said 
slowly,  "  which  are  not  English  when  ap- 
plied to  little  children.  It  is,  I  suppose, 
difficult  for  you —a  man — to  look  at 
things  through  baby  eyes  ;  but,  oh,  do  al- 
ways remember  how  innocent  and  how 
helpless  children  are !  It  is  so  hard  to 
manage  them,  so  terribly  easy  to  misun- 
derstand them  !" 

"But  children  must  be  taught  to  tell 
the  truth  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered  smiling,  "but 
I  think  you  are  trying  to  teach  them  in 
the  same  way  as  you  would  the  men  of 
your  regiment.  You  forget  that  they 
live  in  a  world  of  pretence,  and  that  the 
facts  of  their  baby-lives  are  far  less  im- 
portant than  the  fictions.  There  is  only 
one  way  of  training  children,  and  that  is 
by  loving  them.  Here  they  come." 
And  in  her  eyes  lay  a  deep  tenderness  as 
she  stretched  out  her  arras  to  them. 

"I'se  clean,"  said  Chris. 

"So  you  are,  darling,"  as  she  kissed 
his  flower  face.    "And  now  let's  all  play." 

"  What  shall  you  play  at  ?"  asked  their 
father. 

"We  shan't  play  at  anything,"  an- 
swered Maud.  "We  like  the  play  that 
is  just  pretending." 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  cried  the  children.  "Let's 
pretend  !" 

So  runs  the  preface  to  children's  ways, 
and  thoughts,  and  lives. 

Such  a  glorious  time  they  had  that 
sunny  afternoon  in  the  world  of  happy 
nonsense,  that  when  Maud  rose  to  go, 
loud  were  the  lamentations. 

"I  will  come  again,"  she  promised. 

"Tum  adain  velly  soon,"  pleaded 
Chris. 

"To-morrow,"  urged  the  others. 

"Very  soon,  darlings!  And  next 
time  we  will  all  wear  our  oldest  frocks 
and  we  will  play  a  wet  game.  If  it  is 
fine  we  will  make  a  pond  in  the  garden 
and  build  a  tiny  bridge,  and  if  not  we 
will  sail  boats  on  the  big  bath." 

"  How  splendid  !"  they  screamed  in  a 
chorus  of  joy. 


"  What  a  rash  promise !"  laughed  their 
father. 

But  Maud  knew  enough  of  children  to 
love  their  dear,  dirty  pinafore  moods,  and 
to  delight  in  helping  them  to  enjoy  the 
bliss  of  a  moist  and  messy  play. 

"Good-night,  darlings,"  she  whis- 
pered as  Mabyn  and  Dick  clung  to  her  at 
parting.  "  I  have  explained  to  father  all 
about  the  diamond  crescent  and  the  glass 
moon,  and  he  knows  that  you  were  not 
really  naughty — but  it  was  all  a  mis- 
take." 

"What  makes  you  so  understanding?" 
asked  Maybn. 

"I  love  you  so  much,  dears,"  an- 
swered the  girl,  "  that  is  why  !" 

Dick  was  rubbing  his  rosy  cheeks 
against  the  sleeve  of  her  dress. 

"  You  aren't  a  bit  grown  up  !"  he  said 
softly. — Longman's  Magazine, 


DOCTRINE  OF  WORK. 


IT  is  well  known  that  the  late  Sir  An- 
drew Clark  had  a  contempt  for  the 
view  that  hard  work  hurts  a  man.  From 
the  latest  of  the  series  of  articles  repro- 
ducing in  the  Lancet  instructions  given 
by  him  in  clinical  medicine  at  the  London 
Hospital,  is  made  the  following  interest- 
ing quotation,  reviving,  in  his  own  words, 
a  bit  of  autobiography:  "Labor  is  the 
life  of  life.  And  especially  is  it  the  life 
of  life  to  the  delicate.  And  when  any 
organ  is  sick  it  is  then  truer  than  in 
health  that  even  in  sickness  and  delicacy 
it  is  better  for  the  organ  to  do  what  work 
of  its  own  it  can,  provided  it  can  do  it 
without  injury.  And  I  can  say  to  you 
from  a  considerable  experience  of  tuber- 
culous pulmonary  disease,  I  can  say  with 
perfect  confidence,  that  those  who  have 
done  the  best  have  usually  been  those 
who  have  occupied  themselves  the  most 
"I  never  knew  my  own  parents.  They 
both  died  of  phthisis.  At  the  age  of  21 
I  myself  went  to  Madeira  to  die  of 
phthisis.  But  I  did  not  die,  and  on  com- 
ing back  I  had  the  good  luck  to  get  into 
this  great  hospital,  and  in  those  days  they 
were  not  very  pleased  to  have  the  Scotch- 
men coming  to  London  to  occupy  such  ap- 
pointments. The  members  of  the  staff 
had  heard  that  I  had  tubercles,  and  they 
wagered  100  to  i  that  I  would  only  have 
the  appointment  six  months  at  most 
The  reason  given  for  that  was  that  I  did 
not  eat  and. worked  too  hard.     I  got  the 
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appointment.  Thirty-eight  or  thirty- nine 
years  have  gone  since  that  time,  and  it 
is  all  the  other  doctors  that  are  gone. 
Only  I  am  left  here  on  the  staff— an  old 
gentleman — not  dead  yet.*' 

**  Labor  is  life, ' '  said  Sir  Andrew  Clark, 
but  he  continued  in  the  lecture  above 
quoted:  ** Worry  is  killing.  It  is  bad 
management  that  kills  people.  Nature 
will  let  no  man  overwork  himself  unless 
he  plays  her  false — takes  stimulants  at  ir- 
regular times,  smokes  too  much  or  takes 
opium.  If  he  is  regular  and  obeys  the 
laws  of  health  and  walks  in  the  way  of 
physiological  righteousness,  nature  will 
never  allow  him  or  any  other  person  to 
work  too  much.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
case  of  breaking  down  from  mere  over- 
work alone  ;  but  I  admit  that  it  is  neces- 
sary above  all  other  things  to  cultivate 
tranquillity  of  mind. 

**Try  to  help  your  patients  to  exercise 
their  wills  in  regard  to  this — for  will 
counts  for  something  in  securing  tran- 
quillity— to  accept  things  as  they  are,  and 
not  to  bother  about  yesterday,  which  is 
gone  forever;  not  to  bother  about  to- 
morrow, which  is  not  theirs ;  but  to  take 
the  present  day  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
Those  affectionate  women  who  will  con- 
tinually peer  into  what  lies  beyond  never 
have  any  present  life  at  all — they  are  al- 
ways grizzling  over  the  past  or  prying 
into  the  future,  and  this  blessed  to-day, 
which  ns  all  that  we  are  sure  of,  they 
never  have." 


BRIEF  SERMON. 


UTTLE  PEOPLE  WHO  LIVE  LITTLE  LIVES. 


When  thou  wast  little  in  thine  own  sight. — 
I  Samuel ^  xv.  17. 

IF  you  happen  to  be  strolling  through 
the  fields  at  this  time  of  year,  you  are 
more  than  likely  to  run  upon  a  bed  of 
wild  violets  at  the  foot  of  a  maple  tree  in 
some  obscure  comer.  No  other  eyes  than 
yours  have  ever  seen  them,  and  no  other 
eyes,  perhaps,  will  ever  see  them  again, 
for  in  a  few  days  their  little  lives  will  be 
ended  and  they  will  have  withered. 

They  have  their  mission,  nevertheless, 
and  who  shall  say  that  it  is  unimportant? 
They  are  fashioned  in  beauty;  their  slen- 
der stems  bend  with  grace  to  the  passing 
breeze;  the  conical  leaves  are  of  an  ex- 
quisite shade  of  green,  and  the  purple 
petals  are  painted  with  a  skill  which  no 


artist  can  borrow.  He  who  was  at  the 
pains  to  create  them  was  not  without  a 
purpose  in  that  act.  He  had  a  plan  for 
this  wild  violet,  on  which  He  bestowed 
no  perfume,  as  well  as  for  the  honey- 
suckle, which  fills  the  air  with  fragrance. 
And  if  it  blossoms  with  fidelity  and  dies 
with  resignation,  as  much  credit  may  be 
accorded  to  it  as  will  be  given  to  the  im- 
perious oak,  or  the  stately  elm,  which  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  every  traveler. 

If  you  were  learned  in  the  language  of 
flowers  you  might  kneel  on  the  sod  and 
hear  the  complaint  of  some  discontented 
violet.  **I  am  of  no  consequence,'*  it 
might  say  in  despair,  **and  wonder  why 
I  was  made.  No  one  knows  or  cares  that 
I  am  here.  I  live,  I  die  ;  that  is  all  the 
story  I  have  to  relate.  No  one  is  better 
for  my  coming,  and  no  one  will  miss  me 
when  I  go.*' 

And  yet  it  is  possible  that  that  bed  of 
violets,  blossoming  and  withering  under 
the  maple,  and  upon  which  you  have 
chanced  in  your  aimless  stroll,  has  set 
you  upon  serious  thoughts.  It  is  an 
epitome  of  the  universe,  as  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  your  power  to  make  as  blazing 
Arcturus  in  the  evening  sky.  It  is  a 
clew  to  a  thousand  mysteries,  and  all  un- 
consciously to  itself  it  may  lead  you  up 
the  spiral  staircase  of  logic  until  you  lie 
reverent  and  prostrate  in  the  awful  pres- 
ence of  Deity. 

The  violet  is  a  type  of  humanity.  We, 
too,  wonder  why  we  are  here.  We  are  so 
small,  so  insignificant ;  we  can  do  so  little  ; 
we  are  so  slenderly  gifted  ;  we  live  such 
narrow  lives  and  have  such  meager  in- 
fluence, that  we  are  overwhelmed  with 
disappointment.  What  does  it  mean  and 
what  does  it  all  amount  to  ?  A  thousand 
times  we  ask  the  question,  and  get  no 
answer.  If  we  had  conspicuous  ability, 
could  sing  some  song  that  would  be  re- 
membered, or  paint  some  picture  that 
would  be  hung  in  the  galleries  of  the 
future,  or  do  some  deed  that  would  leave 
our  name  as  a  heritage,  our  lot  would  be 
plainly  desirable.  Or  if,  with  lower  ambi- 
tion, we  could  affect  the  lives  of  those 
within  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance, 
make  them  think  and  see  more  clearly, 
temper  their  souls  for  nobler  tasks,  con- 
tribute to  their  comfort  and  happiness  in 
some  essential  way,  we  should  feel  that 
there  was  a  purpose  in  our  birth  and  an 
object  in  our  lives.  But  to  be  simply 
commonplace — an  odorless  violet  under 
a  maple  in  an  obscure  corner — it  gives 
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us  a  sinking  at  the  heart  and  we  grow 
weary  and  despondent. 

How  many  of  us  have  passed  through 
this  experience  and  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  we  are  of  no  value  !  How 
many  of  us  have  thoughtfully  summed 
up  our  lives  and  painfully  declared  to 
ourselves  that  we  count  for  nothing  ! 

But  such  sighs  are  based  on  a  mistake. 
We  ministerpret  God,  and  are  therefore 
led  astray.  We  have  a  plan  of  our  own 
and  wonder  why  the  Almighty  does  not 
make  His  world  to  conform  to  it,  instead 
of  seeking  His  plan  and  persuading  our 
wills  to  conform  to  that. 

In  the  universe  as  constituted  by  Him 
the  humble  positions  are  vastly  in  the 
majority.  We  are  neither  expected  nor 
asked  to  do  much,  but  to  do  a  little  and 
do  it  well.  It  is  not  demanded  of  us 
that  we  shall  stamp  our  characters  on  a 
generation,  since  the  ability  to  do  sd  has 
not  been  given  ;  but  if  we  keep  our  nar- 
row house  in  order,  greet  the  small 
duties  of  each  coming  day  with  cheerful- 
ness, throw  a  kindly  word  to  the  passer- 
by, drop  a  penny  into  the  beggar's  hat, 
and  maintain  the  calm  serenity  of  a  con- 
tented heart,  the  evening  shadows  will 
not  fail  to  bring  us  our  reward. 

There  is  but  one  Niagara,  but  on  every 
hillside  is  a  rippling  rill.  As  much 
credit  is  due  to  the  rivulet  that  sings  as 
to  the  cataract  that  roars — neither  more 
nor  less.  Each  was  made  for  a  specific 
purpose,  and  each  must  accomplish  that 
purpose.  The  rivulet  has  no  right  to 
complain,  the  cataract  no  right  to  be 
proud.  Not  ability,  but  excellence,  de- 
termines the  measure  of  merit. 

Only  Richard  could  wield  a  sword  six 
feet  long,  but  victory  in  the  battle  did 
not  depend  so  much  on  Richard's  sword 
as  on  the  arrows  of  his  brave  army.  He 
could  work  miracles  of  valor  in  single 
combat,  and  loud  huzzas  greeted  his 
deeds  of  prowess,  but  after  all  it  was  the 
rank  and  file  of  stalwart  yeomen  twang- 
ing the  bowstring  who  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  field  and  planted  the  banner  of 
England  there. 

It  is  always  so.  The  obscure  makes 
history  when  each  man  does  his  duty, 
and  human  progress  is  more  the  result  of 
what  takes  place  in  private  life  than  of 
what  our  giants  do.  The  world  consists 
of  little  people,  each  of  whom  is  doing  his 
little  work,  but  the  aggregate  influence  is 
an  irresistible  dynamic  force  for  good. 
The  best  men  and  women  are  unknown. 


There  is  a  long  list  of  saints  whose  names 
will  not  be  heard  until  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment— men  who  have  made  a  hard  fight 
with  fate  amid  surroundings  too  lowly  for 
recognition,  and  women  who  have  sacri- 
ficed more  than  any  one  knows  except 
One. 

It  is  not  the  smallness  of  your  life,  but 
the  quality  of  it,  that  is  important.  You 
cannot  be  an  oak  or  an  elm,  but  if  you 
are  a  violet  under  a  maple,  drinking  in 
the  sunshine  and  the  dew,  you  should  be 
content,  for  in  the  providence  of  God 
humble  lives  cheerfully  lived  have  infinite 
value. — New  York  Herald, 


KEEP  THE  BIRDS. 


BY  C.  C.  ABBOTT. 


HOW  seldom  do  we  see  the  coral  hon- 
eysuckle, and  how  generally  the 
trumpet-creeper  has  given  place  to  exotic 
vines  of  far  more  striking  bloom,  but,  as 
will  appear,  of  less*  utility.  If  the  old- 
time  vines  that  I  have  mentioned  bore 
less  showy  flowers,  they  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  attracting  humming-birds,  that 
so  grandly  rounded  out  our  complement 
of  summer-birds.  These  feathered  fairies 
are  not  difficult  to  see,  even  though  so 
small;  and,  if  so  inclirifed,  we  can  always 
study  them  to  our  very  great  advantage. 
They  become  quite  tame,  and  in  the  old- 
fashioned  gardens  were  always  a  promi- 
nent feature  by  reason  of  their  numbers. 
They  are  not  forever  on  the  wing;  and 
when  preening  their  feathers,  let  the  sun- 
shine fall  upon  them,  and  we  have  emer- 
alds and  rubies  that  cost  nothing  but  are 
none  the  less  valuable  because  of  this.  In 
changing  the  botanical  features  of  our 
gardens  we  have  had  but  one  thought, 
gorgeous  flowers;  but  was  it  wise  to  give 
no  heed  to  the  loss  of  birds  as  the  result  ? 
I  fancy  there  are  many  who  would  turn 
with  delight  from  the  formal  clusters  of 
unfamiliar  shrubs,  however  showy,  to  a 
gooseberry  hedge  or  a  lilac  thicket,  with 
song-sparrows  and  a  catbird  hidden  in  its 
shade.  We  have  been  unwise  in  this 
too  radical  change.  We  have  abolished 
bird- music  in  our  eagerness  for  color, 
gaining  a  little,  but  losing  more.  We 
have  paid  too  dear,  not  for  a  whistle,  but 
for  its  loss.  But  it  is  not  too  late.  Carry 
a  little  of  the  home  forest  to  our  yards, 
and  birds  will  follow  it. 

And  what  of  the  old-time  arbors,  with 
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the  straggling  grape-vine,  and  perhaps  a 
rude  wren-box  perched  at  the  entrance  \ 
Is  there  any  better  shade  than  the  grape- 
vine oflfers,  or  sweeter  odor  than  its  bloom 
affords,  or  more  charming  music  than  the 
song  of  the  restless  house  wren?  Cer- 
tainly there  have  been  no  improvements 
upon  these  features  of  the  old-time  gar- 
den; yet  how  seldom  do  we  see  them 
now!  We  must  travel  far  to  find  a  mar- 
tin box.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  blue- 
bird, wren,  and  martin  might,  if  we 
chose,  be  restored  to  the  very  hearts  of 
our  largest  towns.  People  have  no  more 
terror  for  them  than  for  the  English  spar- 
row; and  they  can  all  hold  out  against 
these  piratical  aliens,  if  we  would  con- 
sider their  few  and  simple  needs.  The 
wrens  need  but  nesting-boxes  with  an  en- 
trance through  which  the  shoulders  of  a 
sparrow  cannot  pass;  and  the  blue-birds 
and  martins  require  only  that  their 
houses  be  closed  during  the  winter  and 
very  early  spring,  or  until  they  have  re- 
turned from  their  winter  quarters.  This 
is  easily  done;  and,  when  the  birds  are 
ready  to  occupy  the  accommodations  pro- 
vided for  them,  they  will  take  possession, 
and  successfully  hold  the  fort  against  all 
intruders.  This  is  not  a  fancy  merely, 
suggested  as  the  basis  of  experimenta- 
tion, but  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
several  people  in  widely  separated  locali- 
ties. I  vividly  recall  visiting  at  a  house 
in  a  large  town  where  purple  martins  for 
more  than  fifty  years  had  occupied  boxes 
placed  upon  the  eaves  of  a  one-story 
kitchen. — Lippincoifs  Magazine. 


EDUCATIONAL  VALUES. 


THE  real  test  of  an  idea  or  system,  says 
a  recent  writer,  is  its  educational 
value,  the  grade  of  everything  being  de- 
termined in  the  end  by  its  uses  in  unfold- 
ing the  mind  and  soul  of  man.  More 
than  this,  the  one  word  which  makes  the 
life  of  man  under  present  conditions  com- 
prehensible is  the  word  Education.  It  de- 
scribes more  comprehensively  than  any 
other  the  process  through  which  we  are 
passing  in  this  world,  and,  for  the  present 
at  least,  the  supreme  value  of  a  truth,  an 
idea,  or  an  institution  is  its  relation  to  this 
process. 

This  deeper  conception  of  education 
has  come  through  wider  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  a  truer  psychology,  and  it  is 
bearing    its    fruit    in    many    directions. 


When  men  begin  to  understand  that  re- 
ligion, instead  of  being  compassed  in  one 
vivid  experience,  is  a  matter  of  unlimited 
development,  unfolding  and  training,  it  is 
inevitable  that  education  should  become' 
the  supreme  interest  of  humanity.  We 
have  given  up  the  idea  of  suddenly  rolling 
the  great  world  out  of  shadow  into  light. 
We  begin  to  understand  that  a  long  and 
painful  education  lies  between  the  sinful 
and  ignorant  world  of  to-day  and  the  wise 
and  righteous  world  of  a  thousand  years 
hence.  Education  is  the  key-word  of 
the  Bible,  and  explains  its  apparent  con- 
tradictions. God  has  been  a  teacher  in 
all  ages,  and  has  slowly  educated  men  out 
of  ignorance  and  weakness  into  spiritual 
vision  and  moral  strength,  presenting 
truth,  not  in  the  divine  fullness,  but  un- 
der the  forms  and  in  the  language  that 
were  comprehensible  to  men.  And  the 
long  process  which  explains  the  past  to 
us  must  go  on  to  a  consummation  still  far 
off". 

When  religion,  the  State,  and  the  fam- 
ily are  recognized  as  being  primary  edu- 
cational forces,  and  the  supreme  function 
of  the  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
is  seen  to  be  the  education  of  the  individ- 
ual soul,  the  special  instrumentalities  of 
training  will  hold  a  far  higher  place  than 
at  present.  We  value  our  colleges  and 
schools  more  and  more,  but  we  do  not 
value  them  enough.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively small  matter  whether  Congress 
passes  a  few  or  many  acts;  it  is  of  su- 
preme importance  that  the  schools  and 
colleges  give  thorough,  sound  and  noble 
training.  The  acts  of  Congress  may  be 
repealed,  but  a  defective  or  unsound  edu- 
cation cannot  be  remedied  in  a  genera- 
tion. Society  passes  through  generous, 
aspiring,  and  fruitful  pericSs,  and 
through  periods  of  ignoble,  ungenerous 
and  barren  activity;  and  in  each  case  the 
character  of  the  period  depends  on  the 
ideas  behind  it.  If  men  have  noble  ideas 
and  a  vigorous  moral  sense,  in  spite  of 
many  mistakes  and  a  manifold  weakness, 
they  make  substantial  progress;  if  they 
part  with  their  ideas,  they  inevitably  de- 
cline in  force,  vitality,  and  productive- 
ness. The  line  of  moral  and  intellectual 
life  in  a  community,  if  it  could  be  regis- 
tered, would  show  variations  as  great  as 
the  line  of  temperature  traced  by  a  self- 
registering  thermometer;  New  England, 
for  instance,  has  had  her  moral  ascen- 
sions and  declensions,  and  within  the 
space  of  seventy-five  years  has  presented 
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•entirely  different  characteristics.  With 
this  raising  or  lowering  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  tone,  education  has  more  to 
do  than  any  other  single  influence.  If 
'education  is  vital,  progressive,  aspiring, 
faith,  hope  and  vigor  are  infused  into  the 
whole  atmosphere;  if  education  is  mechan- 
ical, perfunctory  and  skeptical,  the  atmo- 
sphere becomes  heavy,  debilitating  and 
oppressive.  For  the  relation  l)etween  the 
commuity  and  its  institutions  of  learning 
is  more  intimate  and  vital  than  most  men 
suspect,  and  they  are  continually  acting 
and  reacting  upon  each  other.  Germany 
owes  more  to  its  universities  and  gymna- 
sia than  to  any  other  single  influence. 
The  nation  which  has,  for  the  day  at 
least,  the  primacy  of  Europe  owes  its 
great  position  and  immense  achievements 
in  knowledge,  science,  war,  and,  later,  in 
commerce,  mainly  to  the  work  done  in 
her  institutions  of  learning.  The  Gerr 
mans  are  by  no  means  the  most  gifted  of 
modern  peoples — although  their  gifts  are 
neither  few  nor  small — but  they  are  the 
most  thoroughly  trained,  and  their  train- 
ing has  been  gained  mainly  in  the  uni- 
versities. German  education  has  defects 
which  are  becoming  more  and  more  evi- 
dent; but  whatever  change  of  method  or 
direction  may  be  necessary,  the  great  ele- 
ment of  thoroughness  will  remain  un- 
changed; it  is  that  which  has  made  the 
Germans  great  in  philosophy,  in  science, 
in  war,  and  in  commerce. 

And  this  result  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  if  the  German  university 
had  not  been  the  universal  outgrowth  of 
the  life  about  it,  and  had  not  fitted  itself 
completely  to  the  conditions  of  that  life. ' 
For,  while  the  ends  of  education  are  the 
same  in  all  countries,  as  in  all  ages,  the 
methods  by  which  these  ends  are  secured 
must  adjust  themselves  to  the  vital  condi- 
tions of  different  races.  There  are  as  wide 
differences  between  French,  German  and 
English  education,  as  there  were  between 
Greek  and  Roman  education.  And  these 
very  differences  bring  out  in  clear  light 
the  close  and  constant  relationship  be- 
tween a  people  and  its  schools.  We  are 
largely  what  our  schools  make  us,  and, 
in  turn,  our  schools  are  largely  what  we 
make  them.  In  their  condition  we  dis- 
cover our  condition ;  their  adversity  is 
our  adversity,  and  their  prosperity  is  our 
prosperity.  To  cherish  and  nourish 
them  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  chief  im- 
portance to  us;  they  need  more  thought 
than  we  are  giving  them;  teachers  ought 


to  have  the  dignity  of  greater  permanency 
of  tenure  and  larger  salaries;  and  what- 
ever generosity  has  been  shown  education 
in  the  matter  of  endowments  ought  to  be 
increased  many  foW.  The  wealth  of  this 
nation  is  as  yet  very  inadequately  repre- 
sented in  its  schools  and  colleges  ;  and 
until  it  is  so  represented,  that  wealth  will 
not  be  free  from  the  taint  of  selfishness 
and  vulgarity. — The  Outlook, 


PUBUC  LIBRARIES. 


SOMETHING    ABOUT    THE   DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THESE  INSTITUTIONS. 


BY  SAMUEL  H.  RANCK. 

IN  a  recent  article  on  **  The  Enoch  Pratt 
Free  Library  of  Baltimore  City,'*  I  en- 
deavored to  show  the  methods  and  results 
of  a  modem  library.  Though  young  in 
experience,  that  institution  is  the  out- 
growth of  years  of  work  on  the  part  of 
others.  Such  an  institution  could  not 
have  been  possible  without  that  experi- 
ence. The  modem  library  is  a  product 
of  every  field  of  investigation  :  an  **  Ori- 
gin of  the  Species**  has  revolutionized 
the  systems  of  classification  and  a  thous- 
and mechanical  inventions  are  in  daily 
use.  It  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to 
point  out  some  of  the  landmarks  in  the 
development  of  the  modern  library  idea, 
especially  the  public  library. 

The  visitor  in  the  British  museum  will 
find,  in  one  of  the  sections  devoted  to 
ancient  Assyria,  a  great  number  of  tablets 
of  baked  clay,  in  size  from  an  inch  to  a 
foot  square,  covered  with  minute  wedges. 
The  tablets  are  parts  of  books,  the  wedges 
reading,  and  they  come  from  one  of  the 
oldest  libraries  in  history,  the  royal  li- 
brary of  Asshurbanibal  of  Nineveh  in 
the  days  of  its  glory  and  greatness  (B.  C. 
650).  The  books  were  arranged  in  order 
and  catalogued  so  that  the  subjects  of  the 
king  could  use  them. 

Nor  is  this  the  earliest  library  in  his- 
tory. The  Chaldaeans  had  libraries  a 
thousand  years  before.  The  earliest  li- 
braries were  temples,  their  custodians 
priests,  and  the  first  library  began  with 
the  rudest  writing  in  connection  with  re- 
ligion. Their  buildings  did  not  need  to 
be  fire-proof,  because  their  books  were 
stone  and  clay.  Perhaps  some  day  we 
will  print  on  asbestos,  and  then  we  can 
dispense  with  fire-proof  buildings.  In- 
deed, to  bum  a  library  building  every 
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few  years  might  be  very  desirable,  as  the 
easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  the  accumulated 
dust  that  is  such  an  enemy  to  books. 

The  temples  and  tombs  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  kings  contained  collections  of 
books,  and  one  of  their  libraries,  fourteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
bore  an  inscription  which  has  been  trans- 
lated **the  dispensary  of  the  soul." 
Whether  qr  not  it  was  a  **  free  dispens- 
ary **  we  are  not  told. 

The  wise  men  of  Greece  collected 
books  ;  and  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  the 
proud  owners  of  libraries,  which  they  be- 
queathed as  precious  legacies.  But  of  all 
the  hbraries  of  the  ancients  that  of  Alex- 
andria is  justly  the  most  famous.  The 
Ptolemies  sent  agents  into  every  part  of 
the  world  to  collect  books,  and  faithful 
historians  tell  us  that  any»foreigner  bring- 
ing a  valuable  book  into  the  land  of  the 
pyramids  left  the  country  with  only  a 
copy  of  the  original,  that  having  been 
taken  for  the  great  library,  * '  by  order  of 
the  king.**  The  library  was  arranged  in 
120  classes,  and  separate  catalogues  of 
comedies  and  tragedies  were  prepared. 
The  number  of  rolls  and  volumes  con- 
tained therein  was  from  400.000  to  700,- 
000,  according  to  different  estimates.  In 
this  connection  let  us  remember  that  the 
twenty-four  books  of  the  Iliad  were  prob- 
ably twenty-four  rolls.  The  library  suf- 
fered from  fire  several  times,  the  last  at 
the  hands  of  the  pious  Saracens  in  640, 
when  everything  was  lost. 

The  early  Romans  cared  little  for  liter- 
ature; and  of  all  the  books  taken  at  Car- 
thage only  some  of  those  relating  to  agri- 
culture were  reserved  by  the  senate  for 
translation  into  Latin.  Under  the  em- 
perors twenty-nine  public  libraries  were 
established  in  Rome  alone,  and  it  seems 
that  circulating  libraries  were  not  un- 
known. It  was  the  fashion  for  rich  men 
to  collect  books.  Cicero  had  his  collec- 
tion, and  we  read  of  a  private  one  con- 
taining 62,000  volumes.  A  library  has 
been  unearthed  at  Herculaneura.  It 
contained  1,756  MSS.,  placed  on  shelves, 
six  feet  high,  around  the  room.  Through 
the  centre  was  a  detached  case,  or  press. 
In  large  libraries  these  presses  were  num- 
bered, and  likewise,  probably,  the  books. 
Portraits  and  statues  adorned  the  room  ; 
men  and  gods  encouraged  the  readers. 
All  very  modem! 

To-day,  in  our  large  cities,  one  of  the 
features  of  church  work  is  the  attention 
paid  to  libraries  and  reading-rooms.     I 


have  seen  as  many  as  fifty  men  and  boys 
at  one  time  in  such  a  room,  and  they 
come  six  nights  of  the  week  all  the  year. 
Nor  is  this  a  new  thing  in  church  work. 
The  early  Christian  churches  collected 
libraries  to  inculcate  the  Christian  doc- 
trine. The  largest  was  at  Caesarea— 30,- 
000  volumes;  and  St.  Augustine  enlarged 
the  library  of  the  church  at  Hippo  by 
giving  his  collection. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  libraries  al~ 
most  disappeared  from  Europe.  In  the 
6th  and  7th  centuries  learning  and  li- 
braries flourished  only  in  the  monasteries 
of  the  British  Islands :  at  York,  at  Can- 
terbury, and  in  Ireland.  From  these 
came  an  Alcuin  for  Charlemagne  to  re- 
kindle the  fires  of  learning  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  monasteries  collected,  pre- 
served and  multiplied  books — in  this, 
work  the  Benedictines  employing  at 
Fulda  as  many  as  400  monks  at  a  time  as. 
copyists.  The  Arabs,  too,  were  not  idle. 
They  had  large  collections  in  Cordova, 
Tripoli,  Cairo  and  Bagdad.  The  pro- 
vince of  Andalusia  had  as  many  as  70^ 
and  one  of  the  royal  libraries  of  Spain 
numbered  600,000  volumes. 

The  modem  library,  a  collection  of  books^ 
for  use,  is  not  yet  300  years  old.  Man- 
chester, England,  has  one  that  has  been 
open  to  the  public  free,  in  the  same  build- 
ing since  1655.  The  National  library  at 
Paris  is  the  largest  in  number  of  volumes, 
over  two  and  a  half  millions  ;  in  arrange- 
ment and  usefulness  the  British  museum, 
numbering  1,600,000  printed  books,  is  the 
greatest.  It  was  founded  in  1753,  and  in 
its  early  days  a  lottery  was  established  to 
collect  money  for  its  increase.  Its  collec- 
tions of  the  books  of  any  language  are  the 
best  outside  of  the  country  where  that 
language  is  spoken,  the  Chinese  books, 
numbering  30,000  ten  years  ago.  Every 
original  writer  on  American  history  must 
consult  its  treasures,  and  there  you  may 
find  parts  of  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  of  the  Lan- 
caster Intelligencer  for  1 801-2.  The  col- 
lection of  George  III.  is  the  greatest 
there,  15,000  volumes  of  tracts  and  over 
65,000  printed  books.  It  cost  the  king 
about  $700,000.  The  credit  of  organizing 
this,  the  great  library  of  the  English, 
speaking  people,  is  due  to  a  political  exile 
from  Italy,  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi. 

The  National  library  at  Washington  i& 
so  well  known  that  we  need  only  refer  to- 
vt.  It  contains  nearly  700,000  volumes 
and  over  200,000  pamphlets. 

The  movement  for  the  modem  free  dr- 
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culating  library  began  in  England,  in 
1848,  with  the  appointment  of  a  special 
library  commission  by  Parliament.  As  a 
result  William  Ewart  introduced  a  bill  in 
1850,  providing  that  any  city  over  lo,- 
000  in  population  could  establish  a  public 
free  lending  and  reference  library  after 
the  citizens  had  so  voted  in  an  election  lor 
that  purpose.  This  act  has  been  amended 
a  number  of  times,  the  last  in  1882,  which 
does  not  require  a  vote  of  the  citizens. 
One  penny  per  pound  is  the  limit  of  rate 
of  tax  for  library  purposes.  Manchester 
was  the  first  city  to  organize  under  the 
act.  There  are  now  no  less  than  220 
libraries  supported  in  this  way.  The 
Liverpool  library  was  opened  in  1852.  It 
provides  courses  of  popular  lectures,  for 
which  a  small  admission  is  charged,  and 
in  addition  to  a  reading-room  for  books 
and  magazines  has  one  for  newspapers. 
At  the  end  of  1893  the  library  contained 
103,000  volumes;  its  total  issue  of  books 
for  the  year  in  all  its  branches  was  nearly 
1,200,000;  home  circulation  a  little  over 
half  a  million;  the  average  attendance  at 
48  lectures,  1,250;  and  the  combined 
number  of  books  and  periodicals  issued, 
together  with  newspaper  readers  and  at- 
tendance at  lectures,  reaches  the  astound- 
ing total  of  nearly  2,350,000.  A  number 
of  other  libraries  in  England  are  doing 
educational  work  of  this  character  with 
as  great  or  even  greater  success.  No 
institution  in  America  can  show  anything 
like  it. 

The  state  of  New  Hampshire  passed  its 
first  general  library  law  in  1849  ;  Massa- 
chusetts, May  24,  1 85 1,  and  in  this  state 
libraries  are  most  common.  From  the 
report  of  the  library  commission  (five 
persons  appointed  by  the  governor,  and 
serving  without  compensation,  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  and  efficiency  of 
free  public  libraries)  for  1891-92,  we  learn 
that  out  of  a  total  population  of  2,238,943 
(according  to  the  census  of  1890),  only 
73,366  lived  in  communities  without  a 
free  public  library.  In  other  words,  299 
towns  (corresponding  to  townships  in 
Pennsylvania)  have  free  libraries,  all  but 
19  of  which  are  supported  wholly  or  in 
part  by  taxation.  These  libraries  contain 
over  two  and  three-quarter  millions  of 
books,  and  circulated  for  home  use  over 
five  millions  of  volumes,  for  which  the 
towns  appropriated  $400,000,  with  an  ad- 
ditional income  of  $80,000  from  dog  tax 
and  $100,000  from  other  sources.  The 
theory  on  which  the  state  is  acting,  as 


stated  by  J.  P.  Quincy  in  **The  Protec- 
tion of  Majorities,"  is,  that  **  the  function 
of  a  town  library  is  to  supplement  the 
town  schools;  to  gratify  the  taste  for 
knowledge  which  they  should  have  im- 
parted ;  and  to  serve  as  an  instrument  for 
that  self  education  to  which  there  is  no 
limit.'' 

The  Boston  public  library  is  the  great 
institution  of  its  kind  in  America.  It 
was  organized  under  a  special  act  of  the 
Legislature  accepted  by  the  people  April 
3,  1848.  Edward  Everett  was  the  first 
president  of  its  board  of  trustees.  It 
contains  about  600,000  volumes,  adding 
some  20,000  annually  and  circulating 
over  800,000,  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of 
$160,000  per  year.  It  is  now  erecting  a 
$2,000,000  library  building.  Under  the 
management  of  Justice  Winsor,  the  his- 
torian and  present  librarian  of  Havard 
University,  the  circulation  was  over  a 
million  a  year. 

The  University  of  the  state  of  New 
York  includes  under  its  control  all  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  as  well  as 
public  libraries.  The  law  provides  that 
**  by  a  majority  vote  at  any  election,  any 
city,  village,  town,  school  district,  or 
other  body  authorized  to  levy  and  collect 
taxes,  or  by  vote  of  its  common  council, 
any  city,  or  by  vote  of  its  trustees,  any 
village,  may  establish  and  maintain  a  fi-ee 
public  library,  with  or  without  branches, 
either  by  itself  or  in  connection  with  any 
other  body  authorized  to  maintain  such 
library.  Whenever  25  taxpayers  shall  so 
petition,  the  question  of  providing  library 
facilities  shall  be  voted  on  at  the  next 
election  or  meeting  at  which  taxes  may 
be  voted,  provided  that  due  public  notice 
shall  have  been  given  of  the  proposed 
election.  By  a  similar  vote  money  may 
be  granted  toward  the  support  of  libraries 
not  owned  by  the  public,  but  maintained 
for  its  welfare  and  free  use ;  provided,  that 
such  libraries  shall  be  subject  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  regents,*'  etc.  One  of  the 
great  features  of  the  New  York  system  is 
the  '*  traveling  library."  Collections  of 
about  100  books  are  loaned  from  the  State 
Library  "  for  a  limited  time  [six  months] 
to  any  public  library  in  this  state  under 
visitation  of  the  regents."  or  '*to  any  com- 
munity not  yet  having  established  such 
library,  but  which  has  conformed  to  the 
conditions  required  for  such  loans."  The 
petition  of  twenty-five  citizens  is  required 
to  obtain  books  where  no  library  exists. 
By  this  means  the  State  Librar>-  is  brought 
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to  every  community  if  the  people  so  de- 
sire. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Western  states 
have  general  library  laws,  Michigan  pass- 
ing its  first  one  in  1831 — six  years  before 
it  was  admitted  as  a  state.  The  people  of 
any  township  or  school  district  are  au- 
thorized to  levy  a  tax  for  library  purposes 
and  the  libraries  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  school  offiers.  The  supreme  court  has 
held  that  the  library  is  part  of  the  school 
apparatus. 

The  provinces  of  Canada  also  have 
their  general  library  laws.  The  act  of 
Ontario  provides  that  a  free  library  may 
be  established  in  any  city,  town  or  incor- 
porated village.  On  the  petition  of  a 
specified  number  of  electors,  the  proper 
authorities  may  pass  a  by-law  giving  ef- 
fect to  the  petition,  with  the  assent  of  the 
electors  qualified  to  vote  at  a  municipal 
election.  The  limit  of  rate  of  library  tax 
shall  not  '*  exceed  one- fourth  (in  the  case 
of  a  city  of  over  100,000  population,  one- 
half)  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  of  the  as- 
sessed value  of  all  ratable  real  and  per- 
sonal property."  Up  to  1893  there  were 
organized  under  this  act  215  libraries,  con- 
taining 427,000  volumes  and  issuing  an- 
nually 1,130,000. 

The  home  of  the  **  traveling  library,*' 
mentioned  in  connection  with  New  York, 
is  Au.stralia,  where  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion eight  or  ten  years.  Boxes  contain 
ing  from  60  to  100  books  are  sent  from 
the  central  library  to  any  part  of  the 
colony;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  aver- 
age distance  each  box  travels  is  over  300 
miles.  Fiction  is  excluded.  The  books 
must  be  returned  within  four  months. 
314  public  libraries  were  reported  to  the 
goverment  of  Victoria  in  1887,  one  for 
every  4,800  population.  Melbourne  has 
a  very  large  public  library,  founded  in 
1853.  In  New  Zealand  public  libraries  are 
part  of  the  system  of  education,  and  in 
1887,  361  received  grants.  Tasmania  re- 
ported 33  public  libraries  in  1887,  and 
Cape  Colony,  in  South  Africa,  had  64  un- 
der government  supervision  in  1889.  We 
must  admit,  I  think,  that  this  is  a  remark- 
able record,  even  from  the  American 
point  of  view;  for  it  is  within  the  memory 
of  many  when  these  countries  were  penal 
settlements,  most  of  the  people  criminals 
and  descendants  of  criminals,  and  alto- 
gether beneath  our  notice  in  point  of  civ- 
ilization. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Library  Association   in  September, 


1887,  the  president,  the  late  Wm.  is 
Pool^,  said:  **  Pennsylvania  is  the  only 
Northern  state  which  has  no  semblance 
of  a  public  library  law."  On  May  23  of 
that  year  an  act  was  passed  empowering 
cities  to  take  and  hold  donations  of  money, 
books  and  other  property  for  establishing 
free  public  libraries,  and  to  make  annual 
appropriations  for  their  maintenance. 
The  act  also  appropriates  the  dog  tax  to 
public  libraries  which  maintain  free  read- 
ing rooms.  Mr.  Poole  may  or  may  not 
have  referred  to  this  legislation.  At  any 
rate,  I  believe  it  is  the  only  legislation  on 
the  subject.  In  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ence of  English-speaking  communities 
throughout  the  world,  the  grand  old  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  is  entitled  to 
something  better  than  this — the  Land  of 
William  Penn. — Lancaster  Intelligencer, 
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BY  GEO.  W.  HOSS. 


IT  is  a  common  remark  that  reading  is 
much  neglected  in  our  elementaiy 
education.  On  this  point  I  will  not  af- 
firm or  deny,  but  will  affirm  that  it  is  rare 
to  find  a  good  reader  among  the  pupils  of 
our  public  schools,  and  more  rare  to  find 
one  with  a  trained  voice.  The  result, 
the  efifect,  wrong,  the  cause  must  be 
wrong.  As  of  old,  **by  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.*'  This  cause  maybe 
in  want  of  time  ;  in  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  pupil  or  teacher,  or  both  ;  in  modes 
of  training ;  in  good  models  in  the 
teacher.  In  this  last,  as  elsewhere,  **as 
is  the  teacher  so  the  school.'*  Any  or 
all  of  these  may  enter  to  produce  the  re- 
sult. 

In  view  of  former  training  and  of  the 
multiplicity  ofstudiesin  the  curriculum,  it 
is  fair  to  infer  that  teachers  often  lack  in 
both  time  and  thorough  training  for  this 
work,  especially  voice  culture.  In  this 
last  the  lack  is  likely  to  be  greatest,  and 
for  the  reason  that  a  few  years  ago,  dur- 
ing the  school  days  of  many  now  teach- 
ing, this  subject  received  but  little  atten- 
tion— much  less  than  at  present. 

Some  two  years  ago,  the  Boston  Herald^ 
in  an  elaborate  article  on  this  subject, 
pointed  out  some  of  the  defects  in  our 
natural  voice,  as  the  nasal  tone  of  New 
England,  the  slurred  *'r''  of  the  South, 
the  imperfect  articulation  of  the  West, 
and  the   general  lack  of  sweetness  and 
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variety  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country. 
As  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  the  same  ar- 
ticle insisted  that  Voice  Culture  should 
take  its  place  in  the  public  schools  along 
with  vocal  music,  penmanship,  and 
drawing.  Many  schools  have  adopted 
this  plan,  some  employing  a  teacher  all 
the  time,  some  a  portion  of  the  time, 
some  for  special  classes,  especially  the 
senior  class  in  preparation  for  graduation. 
This  last,  while  valuable  for  the  end  in 
view,  does  but  little  for  permanent  voice 
development.  To  develop  the  singing 
voice  requires  years  ;  hence,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  to  develop  and  train  the  read- 
ing and  speaking  voice  must  require 
months,  at  least. 

After  2,000  years,  we  are  beginning  in 
this,  as  in  other  higher  arts,  to  go  back 
to  the  old  Greeks.  With  them  the  pupil 
in  voice  training  passed  under  three  dif- 
ferent teachers :  one  to  develop  strength 
or  fullness  of  volume,  one  variety  and 
flexibility,  one  smoothness  and  sweetness. 
Plato  summarized  the  whole  of  voice  cul- 
ture when  he  said,  '*  Speak,  that  I  may 
know  you  ;"  as  much  as  to  say,  voice  re- 
veals character.  Pythagoras  said,  *'When 
a  wise  person  opens  his  mouth,  the 
beauties  of  the  soul  reveal  themselves  as 
the  statues  of  a  temple." 

In  view  of  these  statements,  and  in 
view  of  the  wide  culture  we  are  giving  in 
other  departments,  the  plain  inference  is 
that  voice  culture  should  receive  more  at- 
tention than  is  now  given  it.  This  infer- 
ence is  strengthened  when  we  consider 
the  time  that  is  given  to  develop  the 
singing  voice,  and  second,  when  we  con- 
sider the  small  use  of  it  compared  with 
the  speaking  voice.  The  singing  voice 
is  used  once  a  week,  or  fortnight,  or 
month,  while  the  speaking  or  talking 
voice  is  used  daily  and  hourly  in  the 
family,  social  circle,  business,  and  pro- 
fessions. Indeed,  in  most  of  liife*s  higher 
work  the  voice  is  a  potential  factor.  In 
the  light  of  the  above,  it  would  seem  that 
an  instrument  of  so  general  and  of  so  ef- 
ficient use  should  receive  culture,  special 
and  careful. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  suggest  one  of 
two  means  as  available  :  i.  As  indicated 
above,  a  special  teacher  for  this  work  ;  2. 
A  higher  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
general  teacher.  The  former  will  be 
more  effective,  the  latter  less  expensive. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
speak  of  the  disagreeable  voice  often 
heard  in  the  school-room,  in  the  pulpit, 


at  the  bar,  as  the  nasal  tone,  the  throaty 
tone,  the  metallic,  the  declamatory,  the 
sing-song,  etc.,  paining  the  hearer  and 
harming  the  speaker. 

Touching  voice,  Shakespeare  says : 
**Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  gentle,  and 
low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman." 
Byron  :  **  Her  voice  was  like  the  warb- 
ling of  a  bird,  so  soft,  so  sweet,  so  deli- 
cately clear."  Another:  **  Nothing 
brings  heart  within  touching  distance  of 
heart  like  the  tongue."  A  cultivated 
voice,  like  a  handsome  face,  often  intro- 
duces to  higher  things. —  Western  School 
Journal. 


SELF  OBLIVION. 


IF  there  is  anything  specially  repugnant 
to  the  modem  mind,  it  is  iself- oblivion. 
Individuality  in  all  its  forms  was  never  so 
strongly  emphasized  as  now.  Individual 
rights  are  maintained,  individual  duties 
are  enforced,  individual  culture  is  urged ; 
and  the  obligation  of  making  the  most 
and  the  best  of  one*s  self  is  held  to  be 
supreme.  The  self-abnegation  and  self- 
effacement  that  were  once  held  in  such 
high  regard  are  now  esteemed  only  as 
marks  of  a  feeble  and  morbid  spirit,  which 
not  merely  diminishes  personal  happiness 
but  weakens  the  capacity  for  doing  good 
or  being  useful. 

Human  thought  swings,  like  a  pendu- 
lum, to  opposite  extremes  before  it  finds 
its  true  poise,  and  perhaps,  just  now,  this 
worship  of  individuality  may  be  one  of 
these  extremes.  There  is  some  danger 
that  self,  with  its  varied  interests,  may 
absorb  the  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
becomes  the  chief  end  of  all  our  efforts, 
instead  of  being  the  chief  means  by  which 
to  reach  higher  ends.  It  is  often  insisted 
upon  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  any- 
thing for  others,  in  order  to  be  of  service 
to  the  world,  we  must  take  good  carfe  of 
ourselvfs.  And  this  is  perfectly  true.  Of 
what  use  is  a  man  without  health,  with- 
out education ,  without  character  ?  None, 
truly.  So,  if  we  would  do  any  good,  or  ex- 
ercise any  influence,  we  must  see  to  it 
that  we  are  healthy  and  strong,  skillful 
and  wise,  honorable  and  true.  The  self- 
effacement  that  neglects  these  things  also 
neglects  the  very  purposes  which  alone 
can  make  life  worth  living.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  danger  is  that,  in  emphasizing 
this  too  exclusively,  we  shall  come  to  mis- 
take the  means  for  the  end.  When  a  man 
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lives  for  himself  alone,  with  no  higheraim 
in  view,  it  matters  not  how  careful  may 
be  his  methods,  how  wise  his  plans,  how 
far-reaching  his  foresight,  how  clear  his 
judgment — he  makes  a  failure  out  of  his 
life.  The  best  part  of  his  whole  nature 
remains  uncultivated — that  part  which 
reaches  out  of  himself  and  above  himself, 
and,  in  so  doing,  lifts  him  up  to  higer 
and  purer  regions. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  employments  of 
men.  It  is  right  for  a  man  to  work  for 
his  own  sustenance,  and  for  that  of  his 
family.  "The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,*'  and  he  should  use  all  honorable 
means  to  obtain  it.  But  if  his  motive 
end  there;  if  he  does  not  throw  himself 
into  his  labor  with  some  degree  of  self- 
abandon;  if  he  does  not  care  as  much  for 
the  excellence  of  the  work  as  for  his  own 
reward  in  it;  if,  in  fact,  he  and  not  //  is 
the  great  and  all-absorbing  subject,  then 
neither  his  work  nor  his  character  can  ever 
attain  to  the  finest  quality.  It  has  been 
well  said,  **  To  put  one's  end  above  one's 
self  is  the  method  of  character.  Do  your 
work  and  divert  attention  to  your  hand 
in  it.  The  fine  actor,  what  makes  him, 
but  to  be  lost  in  the  personage  he  repre- 
sents, the  orator  in  the  theme  of  his  dis- 
course, the  singer  in  the  melody  he 
chants,  the  poet  in  the  verse  he  writes, 
every  artist,  builder,  agent  in  the  busi- 
ness Heaven  sends  Him  on  ?  *  *  *  The 
best  work  everywhere  is  that  of  those 
absorbed  in  it,  like  the  silk-worm  in  the 
cocoon  it  weaves  for  its  shroud,  the  bee 
lost  in  the  heart  of  the  flower  it  sucks, 
the  coral  insect  continent  builder  in  the 
rocky  reef.*' 

If  we  consider  the  truly  great  men  of 
the  world,  those  whom  we  delight  to 
honor,  we  shall  find  in  them  all  something 
of  this  self-oblivion.  When  Lincoln 
struck  the  blow  that  banished  slavery 
forever  from  our  land,  was  he  occupied  in 
considering  what  efiect  this  would  have 
upon  Abraham  Lincoln  ?  When  Milton 
and  Shakespeare  wrote  their  immortal 
works,  were  they  striving  to  immortalize 
themselves  ?  When  Watt  and  Stephen- 
son and  Isaac  Newton  and  Franklin  gave 
their  valuable  discoveries  to  the  world, 
were  they  planning  for  their  own  aggran- 
dizement, or  striving  to  impress  them- 
selves upon  the  thoughts  of  mankind  ? 
No:  all  these  men,  and  numbers  of  others 
whose  stars  never  set  in  the  memory  of 
the  world,  have  literally  forgotten  them- 
selves in  the  work  which  was  so  near  and 


dear  to  their  hearts.  So  absorbed  were 
they  in  their  purpose,  so  enthusiastic  in 
their  efforts,  so  earnest  in  their  desire  to 
accomplish  what  they  felt  inspired  to  do, 
that  the  thought  of  their  own  personal  re- 
lation to  it  was  for  the  time  crowded  out 
of  their  minds.  Agassiz  was  once  asked 
why,  with  his  many  opportunities,  he  did 
not  become  rich,  and  his  reply  was  that 
he  had  no  time  to  make  money.  On 
other  lips  this  might  have  been  a  jest, 
but  upon  his  it  was  the  simple  and  serious 
truth.  The  men  who  thus  forget  them- 
selves in  their  work  are  the  men  who  are 
held  in  constant  and  grateful  remem- 
brance. They  held  their  own  name  and 
fame  cheap,  but  the  world  cherishes  it 
with  affection  and  honor. 

Few  are  able  to  live  lives  like  these,  but 
most  of  us  have  moments  of  such  self- 
oblivion,  and  those  moments  are  among 
the  best  of  our  lives.  We  have  a  child  so 
dear  that  in  watching  his  sick  bed  we  for- 
get the  need  of  sleep  or  food  or  rest.  Or 
we  have  a  friend  in  need,  and  we  spring 
to  his  relief,  without  a  thought  of  the  cost 
to  ourselves.  Or  we  hold  some  truth 
so  dear  that  we  gladly  sacrifice  whatever 
is  needful  to  uphold  it.  Or  a  fellow-crea- 
ture is  in  danger,  and  without  hesitation 
we  risk  our  life  to  save  him.  Such  spon- 
taneous self-oblivion  raises  us,  for  the 
time,  far  above  the  ordinary  level  of  our 
lives.  Still,  these  are  rare  and  exceptional 
cases.  What  we  need  to  cultivate  is  that 
constant  earnestness  of  purpose  and  stead-  • 
fastness  of  aim  that  shall  give  to  our 
whole  lives  a  higher  and  wider  and  deeper 
meaning  than  can  be  found  in  the  small 
sphere  of  self  and  its  interests. — Philadel- 
phia Ledger, 


SHAK^PEARFS  PEDAGOGY. 


BY  F.  J.  BROWNE. 


I 


N  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of 
Love's  Labour^ s  Lost  we  find : 

Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  siui, 
That  will  uot  be  deep-searched  with  saucy  looks; 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authoritv  from  others*  books, 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights, 
That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star, 
Have  no  more  profits  of  their  shining  sights 
Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  what  mey  are, 
Too  much  to  know  is  to  know  naught  but  fame ; 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name. 

The  word  "study  *'  in  the  first  line  is 
reasonably  interpreted  as  knowledge,  in 
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Its  broadest  sense.  It  comprehends  facts 
and  principles,  assimilated  by  contempla- 
tion and  experience.  It  is  wisdom,  in 
contrast  with  the  attainments  of  a  **  book- 
worm.'* 

The  book-plodder  exists  to-day  in  all 
walks  of  life.  In  medicine  he  quotes 
authority  from  Aristotle  to  Dr.  Gunn, 
and  has  not  common  sense  enough  to 
treat  a  child's  burn  or  case  of  croup.  In 
the  law,  he  can  give  the  history  of  land 
tenures,  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  of  the 
law  of  contracts  ;  but  cannot  frame  plead- 
ings for  a  justice  co\irt,  and  stammers 
and  blushes  in  the  presence  of  a  judge  or 
a  jury.  In  pedagogy  he  teaches  from 
the  text-book,  studies  to  pass  examination, 
writes  definitions  instead  of  observations. 

Happy  is  he  who  does  not  sacrifice  the 
spice  and  sparkle  of  mind  and  heart,  and 
who  has  verified  that  they 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star 

Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 

Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  what  Uiey  are. 

Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 

The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries 

As  motion  and  long-during  action  tires 

The  sinewy  vigor  of  the  traveler. 

Love's  Labour's  I/)st  IV.,  3. 

Regarding  a  practical  education,  or 
rather  a  practiced  education,  Shakespeare 
seems  to  agree  with  Lord  Bacon,  who 
says  that  books  *' teach  not  their  own 
use ;  but  that  there  is  wisdom  without 
them,  and  above  them,  won  by  observa- 
tion." This  principle  touches  upon  the 
classics  vs,  science  controversy,  it  compre- 
hends the  utilitarian  philosophy,  it  enters 
the  field  of  modem  methods  and  discovers 
the  object  lesson  and  laboratory  experi- 
ments. Educators  are  solving  the  ques- 
tions by  putting  into  the  course  of  study 
those  objects  which  have  to  do  with 
spiritual,  aesthetic  and  social  growth,  in 
practical  every-day  life.-  The  old-time 
Gradgrind  recitations  are  supplanted  by 
drills  in  art,  music,  drawing  and  literature; 
experiments  in  botany,  physics,  chemis- 
tr>%  electricity,  and  in  cabinet  collections; 
all  of  which  was  anticipated  by  Shake- 
speare in  the  words  of  Burgundy  : 

And  as  our  vineyards,  fallows,  meads,  hedges, 
Defections  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness, 
Even  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves  and  children 
Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn  for  want  of  time 
The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country. 

What  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  best 
modem  Technical  College  and  School  of 
Science  ! 

We  have  gleaned  from  Shakespeare  as 


a  professional  author,  the  following  points 
quite  pertinent  to  the  day  : 

1.  The  ornamental  may  supplant  the 
substantial  in  a  course  of  study. 

2.  Morals  may. lead  to  dry  stoicism. 

3.  No  one  authority  comprehends  the 
field  of  the  teacher's  duty. 

4.  Practice  in  real  literature  develops 
** correct  speech  and  ready  pen,"  better 
than  a  science  of  grammar  and  language. 

5.  Drills  and  relaxing  exercises  should 
be  interspersed  with  hard  mental  work. 

6.  A  natural  pleasure  in  a  subject  ren- 
ders it  more  profitable,  and  of  course  easier 
to  acquire. 

7.  Acquiring  of  facts  is  of  little  good 
until  assimilated  in  the  field  of  experience 
into  wisdom. 

8.  A  study  of  nature  is  highly  valuable, 
and  the  practical  sciences  should  be  taught 
by  the  state. 

How  modern  it  all  seems ! — ^A^.  W. 
Journal  of  Education, 


READING,  THE  CENTRAL  POINT 
OF  CLASS-WORK. 


MUCH  of  the  difficulty  in  solving 
mathematical  problems  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  children  are  unable  to 
**read'*  the  problem  so  that  a  forcible 
picture  of  related  quantities  is  presented 
to  them.  This  is  especially  true,  when 
the  ordinary  language  of  the  problem 
must  be  expressed  in  algebraic  symbols. 

The  analytical  niceties  of  grammar 
oftener  depend  upon  the  capacity  to  read 
thoughtfully,  than  upon  a  knowledge  of 
grammatical  rules.  Pupils  fail  frequently 
in  analysis  of  a  sentence,  not  because  of 
inability  to  apply  the  proper  rule,  but 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  not  suffi- 
ciently grasped  the  thought  to  see  the  re- 
lation of  words.  Grammar  may  be  con- 
strued to  mean  not  only  the  structure  of 
a  language,  but  also  its  literature,  there- 
fore, grammar  should  go  hand-in-hand 
with  literature  in  a  frequent  drill  upon 
the  structure  the  good  literature. 

The  Humanistic  schools  made  litera- 
ture the  central  point  of  their  teaching; 
but,  it  was  the  parsing — construing  and 
translation  of  empty  forms  of  speech — ^that 
absorbed  their  attention.  The  Realistic 
schools,  while  still  keeping  literature  the 
focus  of  school-work,  considered  rather 
the  thought  and  style  of  the  classics; — 
thence  proceeding  to  the  grammar. 
Comenius    introduced   the  idea  of  first 
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getting  clearly  the  author's  drift,  after 
which  the  grammar  was  to  be  abstracted 
by  pupils*  individual  eiffort. 

The  reading-lesson  affords  best  oppor- 
tunity for  learning  spelling — in  the  way 
it  should  be  learned — through  the  eye. 
A  more  extensive  course  of  reading, 
bringing  the  eye  into  more  frequent  con- 
tact with  word-forms,  argues  greater  ac- 
curacy in  spelling. 

The  studies  of  both*  history  and  geo- 
graphy may  be  aided  by  emphasizing 
geographical  and  historical  allusions  in 
the  reading  lesson.  As  geography  is  the 
basis  of  history,  so  literature  is  a  power- 
ful auxiliary.  Valuable  instruction  in 
natural  history,  ethics,  mythology,  etc., 
may  be  made  incidental  to  the  reading 
lesson.  Here,  the  teacher  can  but  have 
time  to  imitate  the  example  of  Jacotot, 
and  start  a  subject  as  a  quarry  for  the 
dass  to  hunt  down.  A  single  line  of 
"The  Waterfowl, '* 

**  On  the  chafed  ocean  side," 
led  a  class  to  discuss — the  erosive  proper- 
ties of  water — changes  in  coast-lines, 
formation  of  land  by  alluvial  deposit; 
elicited  knowledge  of  fact  that  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  was  once  at  St.  Louis, 
and  invited  consideration  of  the  meaning 
of  the  lines  from  Byron: 

"Thy  shores  were  empires;  where  are  they? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  when  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since." 

Another  line  from  same  poem  (Water- 
fowl), 

"At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere," 
brought  up  as  topics  for  discussion  and 
research — the  height  of  the  atmosphere; 
its  density  and  rarity — the  weight  of  air 
.—the  construction  of  the  barometer;  its 
use  in  determining  height  of  mountains 
^ascensions  in  balloons;  effect  upon  peo- 
ple, force  of  compressed  air  as  a  motor, 
pneumatic  tubes  for  post-ofl5ces,  etc. 

Pupils  often  acquire  such  confused 
ideas  of  the  language  of  their  text-books, 
that  they  are  unable  to  reproduce  memor- 
ized lessons.  The  trouble  is  not  that 
they  have  learned  and  have  forgotten,  as 
they  will  always  insist;  but  because  they 
have  attempted  to  learn  without  clear 
concepts  gained  by  careful  thought-read- 
ing, and,  to  quote  from  Herbart,  **  forms 
of  speech,  bereft  of  spirit,  are  laid  up  as 
corpses  in  the  caverns  of  memory.*' 

Reading  should  lead  to  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  also  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  of  thought.     Hence,  in  ad- 


vanced classes,  attention  should  be  given 
to  figures  of  speech,  and  other  rhetorical 
effects,  to  induce  greater  facility  in  use  of 
language,  to  sharpen  the  intellect  or  ele- 
vate the  taste. 

While  reading  is  valuable  as  leading  to 
general  literature,  yet  one  is  not  always 
obliged  to  understand  all  that  he  reads; 
for,  there  is  much  '*  profit  and  pleasure  in 
books,  which  we  never  comprehend  until 
experience  unlocks  the  meaning** — an 
argument  for  placing  *  *  gems  of  thought  *  * 
in  literature  before  very  young  minds. 

Failures  in  mature  life  often  occur  be- 
cause habits  of  sound  reasoning  were  not 
established  in  youth.  The  reading  habit, 
properly  guided,  leads  to  correct  methods 
of  thought.  Without  recorded  experi- 
ences of  others,  one's  every  effort  would 
be  experimental;  but  by  means  of  books, 
all  human  thought  may  be  concentrated. 

If  it  be  granted  that  reading  is  the  key 
to  all  the  doors  of  learning;  that  it  trains 
in  methods  of  correct  thinking;  that  it  in- 
fluences conversation  in  the  attainment  of 
an  enlarged  vocabulary;  that  it  leads  to 
general  literature  as  a  source  of  unfailing 
pleasure — then  it  seems  eminently  proper 
that  the  reading  lesson  should  be  made 
the  central  point  of  class  work. — N,  V. 
School  Journal. 


COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 


W.,W.  DAVIS,  A.  M. 


*  *  What  would  you  give  to  know  about 
Jason  and  the  Argonauts?'*  asked  Dr. 
Johnson  of  the  boy  who  was  rowing  him 
on  the  Thames.  "  I  would  give  what  I 
have,"  was  the  reply.  This  desire  for 
improvement  is  the  condition  of  the 
healthy  human  mind;  and  it  was  this  de- 
sire that  led  to  the  establishment  of  Har- 
vard College  in  1636,  almost  in  the  wild- 
erness, only  sixteen  years  after  the  landing 
on  Plymouth  Rock — a  college  that  has  al- 
ways been  the  literary  centre  of  New 
England,  and  that  may  be  called  the 
pioneer  of  the  hundreds  of  institutions 
that  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  all 
over  our  broad  land.  To  slightly  modify 
the  line  of  Emerson: 

"They  builded  better  than  they  knew." 

What  is  a  college?    Not  a  school  to 

teach  the  use  of  day-book  and  ledger,  not 

a  school  to  analyze  soils  and  crops,  not  a 

school  to  instruct  in  chemistry  and  bridge 

I  building,  not  a  school  to  drill  in  Latin  or 
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German,  but  it  is  an  institution  whose 
wise  and  generous  course  of  study  is  in- 
tended to  develop  the  whole  man,  to  im- 
bue the  mind  with  the  principles  of  truth, 
to  inspire  enthusiasm  for  the  noble  and 
beautiful,  to  cherish  lofty  ideas,  to  im- 
part a  love  for  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake,  to  inculcate  the  best  methods  of 
reasoning,  to  encourage  accurate  observa- 
tion, to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  broad 
culture  on  which  the  student  must  him- 
self rear  the  super-structure  of  a  symmet- 
rical and  exalted  character.  It  is  an  in- 
stitute for  the  development,  to  use  the 
fine  phrase  of  Sir  William  Jones,  of 

"Men,  high-minded  men, 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing  dare  main- 
Uin." 

To  do  this  no  wealth  of  lands  and 
legacies,  no  massing  of  libraries  and* 
laboratories,  no  long  roll  of  titles  and 
famous  professors,  though  desirable  and 
advantageous,  are  essential.  But  there 
must  be  the  influence  of  the  living  teacher, 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  in  close  contact 
with  the  receptive  mind  of  the  eager 
student. 

Said  Garfield :  **  I  want  no  better  uni- 
versity than  a  bench  with  Mark  Hopkins 
on  one  end  and  myself  on  the  other.'' 
Dartmouth  is  a  small  college,  but  it  gave 
us  Daniel  Webster  and  Rufus  Choate; 
and  little  Bowdoin  built  herself  an  ever- 
lasting name  with  that  memorable  class 
of  1825 — Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  John 
S.  C.  Abbott,  and  Geo.  B.  Cheever. 

College-bred  men  have  always  been  at 
the  front  in  every  field  of  activity.  We 
may  point  with  pride  to  such  names  as 
Adams,  JefiFerson,  Webster,  Seward,  and 
Harrison  in  statesmanship ;  to  Silliman, 
Gray  and  Dana,  in  science ;  to  Edwards 
and  Hodge,  Park  and  Phelps  in  theology; 
to  Kent,  Binney,  Parsons  and  Woolsey, 
in  law;  to  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Ticknor, 
Motley  and  Parkman,  in  history ;  to 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Lowell,  in  literature  ;  and  in  ora- 
tory to  Charles  Summer,  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, Edward  Everett,  and  Chauncey 
Depew. 

And  then  the  associations,  memories, 
and  impulses  of  college  discipline  extend 
far  beyond  the  four  years'  course,  giving 
an  inspiration  to  the  man's  whole  career. 
What  a  source  of  unfailing  enjoyment, 
what  a  mainspring  of  manifold  activity  ! 
The  poet  of  Paradise  Lost  wrote  from  ex- 
perience when  he  sang  : 


How  charming  is  divine  philosophy ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  duU  K>ol8  suppose. 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo*s  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

In  his  praise  of  books  Cicero  said, 
'*  They  are  with  us  at  home  and  abroad, 
by  night  and  by  day ;  they  console  in 
sickness,  they  delight  in  prosperity."  So 
do  the  tastes  of  college  days. 

In  a  brilliant  essay,  Macaulay  exalted 
the  spirit  of  Athens  as  present  by  the 
lonely  lamp  of  Erasmus,  by  the  restless 
bed  of  Pascal,  by  the  scaffold  of  Sidney, 
cheering  and  inspiring  them.  So  does 
the  spirit  of  college  culture  irradiate 
every  thought  and  hope  and  act  of  all 
After-life. 

Let  us  then  gratefully  address  Franklin 
an  c  Marshall  College,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Aima  Mater  of  our  early  love,  of  our 
manhood's  regard,  in  the  glowing  apos- 
trophe of  the  old  Roman  to  the  land  of 
his  devotion — Esto  Perpetua  ! 

Sterlings  Illinois. 


PAPER  FOLDING,  CUTTING   AND 
MOUNTING. 


BY  PROF.  W.  W.  DEATRICK. 


Paper  Folding  as  a  school  exercise 
originated  with  Frederick  Froebel,  the 
famous  German  educationist  and  founder 
of  the  kindergarten  system.  In  his  S3rs- 
tem  of  gifts  and  occupations  it  is  known 
as  the  Eighteenth  Gift. 

The  objects  of  this  exercise  are  well 
stated  by  Edward  Wiebe  in  his  very  use- 
ful kindergarten  handbook  entitled,  The 
Paradise  of  Childhood  :  **  Froebel' s  sheet 
of  paper,  the  simplest  and  cheapest  of  all 
materials  of  occupation,  contains  within 
it  a  great  multitude  of  instructive  and 
interesting  forms.  Almost  every  feature 
of  mathematical  perceptions  we  find  in 
the  occupation  of  paper-folding.  It  is^ 
indeed,  a  compendium  of  elementary 
mathematics,  and  has  therefore  ver>'^ 
justly  and  judiciously  been  recommended 
as  a  useful  help  in  the  teaching  of  this 
science  in  the  public  schools.  .  .  Lines» 
angles,  figures  and  forms  of  all  varieties 
appear  before  us,  after  a  few  moments' 
occupation  with  this  material." 

Other  distinguished  educators  and 
writers  on  methods,  place  a  high  value 
upon  this  exercise.  Of  it,  in  connection 
with  some  other  kindergarten    occupa- 
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tions,  Dr.  J.  A.  McLellan,  director  of 
Normal  Schools  of  Ontario  and  author 
of  Applied  Psychology,  has  this  to  say  : 
"For  older  First  Book  pupils  the  em- 
ployments of  Slat- Interlacing,  Paper- 
Folding,  and  Mat- Weaving  are  peculiarly 
appropriate.  They  make  a  greater  de- 
mand upon  the  powers  of  observation 
and  reflection  than  do  the  blocks  and 
tablets,  while  they  give  a  most  excellent 
hand  training.  The  peculiar  value  of 
the  occupations  just  named  for  securing 
manual  dexterity,  depends  in  a  consider- 
able measure  upon  the  circumstance  that 
the  exercises  permit  of  any  desired  grad- 
uation in  point  of  difficulty.  Thus  some 
of  the  simpler  work  may  be  performed  by 
a  child  of  five  yeafs,  while  the  more  diffi- 
cult forms  fairly  tax  the  powers  of  pupils 
of  eight  or  ten.** 

Paper  Folding  or  Paper  Sloyd  may  be 
a  very  important  branch  of  manual  train- 
ing. The  material  is  most  inexpensive, 
while  the  exercises  afiford  in  many  re- 
spects the  same  hand,  eye,  and  mind 
training  as  is  afforded'  by  exercises  in 
more  expensive  materials,  as  wood  or 
metal.  Besides,  experience  shows  that 
pupils  mastering  the  intricacies  of  Paper 
Sloyd,  show  unusual  readiness  in  doing 
the  exercises  of  Wood  Sloyd,  getting 
more  benefit  from  the  latter  and  wasting 
less  material. 

The  outfit  for  teaching  paper  folding  is 
not  extensive  or  costly.  Practically  no 
apparatus  is  needed  except  scissors,  paper 
knives,  and  lead  pencils,  together  with 
mucilage  or  paste  that  may  be  desired  to 
mount  the  work.  The  material  needed 
is  squares  of  paper.  If  colored,  color- 
teaching  may  go  on  hand  in  hand  with 
the  paper  folding.  In  that  case  squares 
of  colored  paper  in  standard  and  accurate 
colors  can  be  cheaply  purchased  from 
dealers  in  kindergarten  goods  and  school 
supplies.  The  squares  may  also  be  of 
plain,  white  paper,  of  mauilla  wrapping 
paper,  or  even  of  newspapers.  They  can 
be  cut  at  almost  any  printing  office,  or 
with  a  little  care  they  can  be  cut  by  the 
teacher  with  the  aid  of  a  brass-edged 
ruler,  or  of  a  paper  knife.  Care  should 
be  taken  Uiat  the  angles  and  sides  of  the 
squares  are  accurate.  Some  teachers 
prefer  five-inch  squares,  J:)ut  four-inch 
squares  are  educationally  more  desirable. 
Every  division  of  a  five-inch  square  pro- 
duces a  mixed  number,  e.  ;?-.,  sin.  -»-  2 
=  2>^  in.,  while  in  the  case  of  four-inch 
squares  all  the  fractions  of  the  square  are 


integers,  or  simple  fractions,  thus  2  in., 
I  in.,  >^  in.,  %  in.,  etc.  The  desirability 
of  this  as  affording  distinct  integral  sen- 
sations is  apparent  to  the  thoughtful 
teacher. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  until  re- 
cently was  somewhat  limited.  Teachers 
who  desire  to  study  the  subject  and  pre- 
pare themselves  to  do  acceptable  work  in 
this  line,  will  find  help  in  the  subjoined 
list  of  books  and  pamphlets.  Corres- 
pondence with  the  publishers  will  elicit 
further  information.  In  the  writer's  ex- 
perience, the  books  named  have  been 
found  helpful,  and  hoping  that  it  may 
be  of  use  to  others,  he  submits  this  list : 

Love's  Industrial  Education.  Kelloggs,  New 
York. 

Wiebe's  Paradise  of  Childhood.  Milton  Brad- 
ley Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Cutler's  Primary  Manual  Training.  Ed.  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Boston. 

Hailmann's  Kindergarten  Culture.  Van  Ant- 
werp, Bragg  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Prang's  Use  of  Models.  Prang  Educational 
Co.,  New  York. 

McLellan's  Applied  Psychology.  Ed.  Pub. 
Co.,  Boston. 

Steiger's  Designs  for  Paper  Folding.  Steiger, 
New  York. 

Color  in  the  School-Room.  Milton  Bradley 
Company. 

Paper  and  Scissors  in  the  School-Room. 
Milton  Bradley  Co. 

Manual  of  Paper  Folding  and  Cutting.  Prang 
Educational  Co. 

Kutztown  Normal  School,  Pa, 


SOME  PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS. 


BY  C.  M.  DRAKE. 


**Do  you  mind  taking  my  class  in 
arithmetic,  for  a  half  hour?  **  inquired  my 
friend  Jones  one  morning  when  I  was 
visiting  his  school. 

I  assured  him  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
me,  and  inquired  where  they  were  work- 
ing. '*They  are  just  reviewing  square 
measure.  Give  them  a  few  practical  ex- 
amples out  of  your  head/*  said  he. 

Then  he  left  me  alone  with  the  class 
and  I  began  :  **  We  will  do  a  little  prob- 
lem in  papering.  This  is  practical,  and 
something  you  should  know  about.  My 
room  is  twenty  feet  long,  sixteen  feet 
wide  and  ten  feet  high.  Paper  it  with 
paper  two  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  in  a 
roll  at  twenty  cents  a  roll." 

Now  I  will  leave  it  to  the  average 
teacher  if  that  is  not  about  the  way  he 
might  have  given  an  ordinary  question  in 
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papering.  It  is  very  much  like  one  I  saw 
in  an  arithmetic,  any  way.  I  had  hardly 
given  out  my  problem  before  a  twelve 
year  old  boy  said,  **  They  don't  have  wall 
paper  two  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  long. 
There  isn't  a  roll  like  that  in  my  father's 
store,  and  he  has  the  biggest  wall-paper 
store  there  is  in  Tacoma."  Well,  we 
reduced  the  paper  to  the  proper  width 
and  stretched  it  otjt  to  the  right  length 
and  then  another  hand  went  up.  '*  Shall 
we  paper  the  ceiling?"  I  had  not 
thought  of  that,  but  I  said  the  ceiling 
should  be  papered  and  then  thought  my 
trials  over.  But  a  lad  asked  me  if  I  was 
going  to  have  a  border  and  how  wide  the 
border  would  be,  for  with  a  wide  border 
we  could  put  the  paper  farther  down  the 
wall.  He  had  hardly  finished  this  before 
another  rascal  wanted  to  know  how  many 
doors  and  windows  I  had  and  how  big 
they  were.  **And  I  suppose  there  is  a 
baseboard,"  he  remarked.  **And  how 
often  does  the  paper  match?"  asked 
another  small  villain.  I  had  never  before 
realized  that  papering  was  so  abstruse  a 
problem,  and  I  said  that  we  would  put 
flooring  on  that  room  at  the  rate  of  $45  a 
thousand.  **  That  is  too  much  to  pay  for 
flooring  here  in  Tacoma,"  remarked  a 
lumberman's  boy.  I  claimed  this  was 
extra  fine  flooring,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  he  said  that  I  could  have  the  pick  of 
his  father's  yard  for  less  than  half  that 
price,  I  stuck  to  my  price.  **  Are  you  go- 
ing to  put  on  three  inch,  four  inch,  or  six 
inch  tongue  and  groove?  "  was  the  next 
query.  *'You  know  there  is  less  waste 
in  the  wider  lumber,  but  the  narrow  makes 
the  best  floor,"  he  remarked.  I  did  not 
know  it  but  soon  learned  that  320  feet  of 
lumber  would  not  cover  the  floor  and  that 
six  inch  flooring  was  not  six  inches  wide. 

Then  I  started  to  have  them  carpet  the 
same  room,  and  I  got  the  carpet  of  a 
width  different  from  any  that  had  ever 
come  to  Tacoma,  the  girl  whose  father 
was  a  carpet  dealer  assured  me,  and  I 
failed  miserably  when  I  tried  to  tell  them 
how  often  the  figures  matched,  and  I 
overlooked  the  fact  that  it  would  have  to 
be  turned  under  and  that  it  took  more 
carpet  if  put  one  way  of  the  room  than 
the  other  way;  and  when  I  told  the  price 
and  was  asked  what  kind  of  carpet  it  was 
I  was  afraid  to  answer. 

Then  I  started  to  have  them  put  a  roof 
over  that  room,  and  the  carpenter's  boy 
snickered  when  I  gave  them  the  length 
of  the  rafters,  and  to  this  day  I  cannot 


see  what  was  funny  in  my  telling  that 
every  shingle  was  four  inches  wide  and 
laid  six  inches  to  the  weather.  I  am  sure 
that  is  the  way  I  saw  it  in  the  book. 

I  got  afraid  of  original  examples,  so  I 
opened  the  book  and  began  to  read  a 
problem  where  the  soldiers  got  8  oz.  of 
rations  a  day,  and  a  girl  who  belonged  to 
the  Tacoma  Girls'  Brigade  wanted  to 
know  if  the  men  were  shut  up  in  a  fort 
and  starving.  And  then  the  whole  class 
looked  at  me,  as  though  I  were  responsi- 
ble for  these  short  rations.  You  can't 
imagine  how  glad  I  was  to  see  Jones  re- 
turn just  then  and  take  that  class  out  of 
my  hands. — N,  W.  Journal  0/  Education. 


OF  COLLEGE  LIFE. 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  THING  YOUR  COLLEGE 
DID  FOR  YOU? 


New  York,  March  26,  1894. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Thwing: 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  anything  that 
would  be  of  service  to  your  students,  but 
I  am  a  poor  example  to  others,  for  I  be- 
gan wrong  by  going  to  college  too  early. 
When  I  entered  I  was  but  a  diminutive 
specimen  of  humanity  only  twelve  years 
old,  and  being  small  even  for  my  age,  had 
a  very  boyish  appearance.  I  hardly  came 
up  to  the  knees  of  some  of  my  stalwart 
classmates  who  used  to  take  me  under 
their  cloaks  as  we  trudged  through  the 
snow  to  prayers  on  winter  mornings. 
But  I  must  have  been  a  plucky  little  &1- 
low  to  have  missed  prayers  only  twice  in 
four  years,  and  then  for  illness.  All 
through  college  I  was  know  as  Parvus 
Ager  (Little  Field),  to  distinguish  me 
from  an  older  brother,  now  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
who  was  clothed  with  dignity  as  with  a 
garment  by  the  title  of  Magnus  Ager  (Big 
Field).  It  was  not  till  the  very  end  of 
the  course  that  I  had  grown  to  a  stature 
to  warrant  the  putting  ofiF  the  old  man,  or 
rather  the  old  boy  that  was  signified  in  a 
*•  roundabout,''  and  putting  on  the  new 
man  that  was  glorified  by  a  "  tail  coat." 
But  on  that  immortal  day  of  commence- 
ment I  attained  that  distinction,  and  as- 
suming for  th^  first  time  that  manly  toga, 
mounted  the  platform  proudly  **  to  speak 
in  public  on  the  stage."  But  even  with 
this  addition  to  my  dignity,  or  rather 
hiding  of  my  littleness,  I  was  hardly  an 
imposing  figure  to  be  held  up  as  a  model 
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for  imitation.  So  you  see  that  you  could 
not  make  a  hero  of  me  if  you  tried. 

But  you  ask,  **  What  is  the  best  thing 
your  college  did  for  you  ?' '  It  is  difl&cult 
to  fix  on  any  particular  thing  in  the 
course.  I  should  say  that  it  was  not  so 
much  the  exercises  of  the  class-room  as 
the  general  atmosphere  of  the  college, 
which  was  one  of  study  rather  than  of 
pleasure.  We  had  no  games  with  the 
students  of  other  colleges,  no  foot-ball 
ground,  not  even  a  gymnasium.  But  we 
had  the  mountains  to  climb,  whose  air 
was  pure  and  bracing;  and  such  was  the 
atmosphere  of  the  college,  which  quick- 
ened the  blood  of  every  man  who  had  any 
life  in  him,  from  which  he  drank  in  an  in- 
spiration that  was  the  beginning  of  an 
intellectual  existence. 

We  had  a  great  teacher  in  our  Presi- 
dent, Mark  Hopkins,  whose  clear  state- 
ments of  philosophical  and  moral  prin- 
ciples, followed  by  sharp  questioning, 
were  as  **  goads  '*  in  the  hands  of  a  master 
to  prick  up  sluggish  minds,  that  roused 
the  dullest  student  out  of  his  lethargy, 
and  compelled  him  to  think  and  to  rea- 


son in  spite  of  himself.  Next  to  him  was 
his  brother  Albert,  the  professor  of  astro- 
nomy, who,  in  leading  us  among  the 
stars,  led  us  to  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all. 
To  him  and  to  Tutor  Calhoun,  after- 
wards missionary  in  Syria,  who  was  my 
ideal  of  Christian  manliness,  I  owe  the 
influences  that  made  a  turning-point  in 
my  life. 

These  are  the  sacred  memories  that 
come  to  me  as  I  go  up  among  the  hills  to 
Williams  College,  and  sit  at  the  feet  of 
my  mother.  Blessings  on  her  hoary- 
head!  It  was  not  her  fault  that  I  did  not 
profit  more  by  the  instruction  which  she 
t  gave.  Had  I  not  been  a  mere  boy  I 
;  might  have  come  out  from  under  her 
wing  knowing  more  than  I  did.  But  I 
suppose  all  our  lives  are  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  lost  opportunities,  causing  us 
to  look  back  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  as 
we  think  what  we  might  have  been. 
Thus  sorrowing  over  the  past,  but  look- 
ing forward  to  a  new  departure  when  I 
** cross  the  bar"  and  sail  out  into  the 
open  sea,  I  am  yours  in  largest  faith  and 
'  ho^^,— Judge  H.  M,  Field,  in  Adelbert, 
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The  beat  of  men  Uiat  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
snfierer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  srentleman  that  ever  breathed.— Z^^c*^. 
Tc  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock  ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin*.    Scotch  Farmer, 


H.  C.  gCHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


THE  article  in  this  number  of  The  Jour- 
nal, entitled  **  Fragments  of  Child- 
Life,'  '  is  a  new  way  of  putting  the  thought 
that  is  here  presented.  When  older  peo- 
ple are  wiser,  little  children  will  be  the 
happier  and  better  for  it.  We  shall  follow 
this  with  two  or  three  other  sketches  on 
the  same  general  subject,  all  of  which, 
we  trust,  will  be  suggestive  to  many  of 
our  readers.  What  wonder  that  children 
lose  appetite  for  the  bran,  and  chaif,  and 
cut-straw  on  which  heart  and  mind  and 
soul  are  so  often  fed  !  They  are  immortal 
spirits;  and  the  imagination  has  wings  ! 

There  will,  in  time,  be  a  National 
Park,  a  military  post  and  a  soldiers* 
home  at  Gettysburg.     General  Daniel  E. 


Sickles  is  preparing  a  bill  with  these  ends 
in  view.  For  the  past  three  months  he 
has  been  collecting  data,  and  now  has 
much  information  on  every  phase  of  the 
proposed  enterprise.  In  speaking  of  the 
matter  he  has  said:  **We  have  material 
in  Gettysburg  not  only  for  a  national 
park  on  a  grand  scale,  but  also  a  military 
post  and  a  national  soldiers'  home.  But 
it  has  never  been  organized.  We  have 
something  like  300  or  400  monuments 
there,  and  a  good  deal  of  land.  My  plan 
includes  still  more  land.  We  have  the 
money  appropriated  essentially  for  the 
project,  and  all  this  bill  aims  to  do  is  to 
give  the  matter  form  and  organization. 
When  carried  out  we  will  have  a  military 
or  artillery  post  there,  so  that  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  guns  will  forever  salute 
the  victorious  flag  on  that  consecrated 
ground  where  sleep  so  many  patriots  in 
the  bivouac  of  the  dead.  I  have  spent 
many  months  in  studying  up  some  unique 
features  of  the  plan,  both  as  regards  artis- 
tic and  patriotic  effects,  and  when  these 
ideas  are  carried  out  there  will  be  nothing 
of  the  kind  elsewhere  in  the  w«rld.  Be- 
sides this,  we  hope  to  have  a  National 
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soldiers'  home  there  one  of  these  days,  on 
a  spot  that  will  be  most  appropriate  for 
old  soldiers,  permitting  them  to  spend 
their  declining  years  among  scenes  that 
are  essentially  historic  in  our  country's 
annals.  With  companies  of  soldiers, 
especially  artillery,  the  place  would  take 
on  an  added  glory  and  significance,  for 
Gettysburg  was  the  battlefield  that  de- 
cided the  issues  of  the  great  war,  and 
made  us  a  homogeneous  people  with  a 
flag  proclaiming  to  the  world  *  Union  and 
liberty,  now  and  forever,  one  and  insepar- 
able.' *'  General  Sickles  will  endeavor 
to  have  the  bill  passed  before  the  session 
closes.  The  scheme,  he  believes,  will 
strike  the  general  public  as  something 
highly  appropriate,  as  well  as  artistic,  and 
will  arouse  the  highest  enthusiasm  among 
Grand  Army  men  and  all  old  soldiers. 
It  is  one  in  which  Pennsylvania  should 
be  deeply  interested. 

Teachers*  Iiistitutes  were  held  during 
the  past  scholastic  year  in  sixty-six 
counties  and  four  cities.  Three  hundred 
and  forty-nine  days  were  devoted  to  the 
work.  The  number  of  teachers  in  attend- 
ance was  19,845  ;  school  directors  present, 
4,208;  instructors,  505;  lecturers,  215. 
Total  receipts,  $57,719.70  ;  total  expendi- 
tures, $55,343.84.  This  is  a  grand  show- 
ing for  the  educational  life  and  work  of 
Pennsylvania.  Who  can  estimate  its 
value  in  result  to  our  schools  and  people 
as  the  years  go  on  ?      ■ 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  School 
Boards,  having  made  trial  of  The  Journal 
for  Themselves,  are  ordering  it  for  their 
teachers.  Braddock  Township,  Shenan- 
doah, Columbia,  Beaver  Palls,  Oakmont, 
Marcus  Hook,  Oakland,  and  other  dis- 
tricts are  doing  what  they  can  in  this 
way  to  aid  their  teachers  and  thus  to 
benefit  their  schools,  for  **As  the  teacher 
so  the  school.*' 


The  problem  of  the  criminal  class  is 
most  difficult.  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
North  American  Review,  Superintendent 
Byrnes  of  New  York,  deals  with  the 
question  of  professional  criminals  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way.  To  reduce  the  pro 
portion  of  criminals,  the  average  of  in- 
telligence must  be  raised.  He  says: 
**  Those  people  who  look  at  criminality 
fi-om  the  sentimental  point  of  view  appar- 
ently do  aot  realize  that  with  hardened 
criminals  it  becomes  a  business,  which 


they  pursue  very  much  as  normal  human 
beings  pursue  theirs.  Indeed,  from  the 
psychological  peint  of  view,  the  criminal 
IS  a  most  interesting  study;  hel  is  de- 
praved, suspicious,  and  absolutely  with- 
out honor;  the  proverb  about  *  honor 
among  thieves'  has  no  foundation  in 
truth.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  criminal  class,  though  apparently  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  makes  altogether 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total 
population.  The  more  people  become 
educated  the  fewer  criminals  there  are. 
This  I  regard  as  not  necessarily  because 
education  promotes  morality,  for  I  have 
known  well-educated  men,  of  good  birth 
too,  who  have  been  thoroughly  dishonest 
and  corrupt ;  it  is  simply  because  the 
more  intelligent  a  man  becomes  the  more 
plainly  he  sees  the  risk  he  runs  by  com- 
mitting a  crime.  The  average  criminal 
is  utterly  reckless;  he  does  not  stop  to 
consider  what  will  happen  to  him  if  he  is 
caught  in  his  law-breaking.  As  soon  as 
he  does  stop  to  consider  what  the  conse- 
quences of  a  crime  that  he  thinks  of  com- 
mitting will  be,  he  shows  that  there  are 
possibilities  in  him  of  becoming  a  law- 
abiding  citizen.  So  it  follows  that  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  protecting  a  community 
from  crime  is  by  raising  the  standard  of 
intelligence  among  its  members.*' 

At  a  recent  Local  Institute  held  at 
Uniouville,  Chester  county,  Director 
John  Balderson,  of  Kennett  township, 
read  a  paper  in  which  he  strongly  urged 
the  grading  of  country  schools  and  a  sys- 
tem of  district  supervision.  Superintend- 
ent Addison  Jones,  of  West  Chester,  gave 
statistics  to  prove  that  if  the  townships 
of  East  Marlborough,  West  Marlborough, 
Cocopsin  and  Newlin  should  unite  in  es- 
tablishing a  high  school  whose  principal 
devoted  half  his  time  to  supervising  the 
twenty  schools,  the  tax  rate  would  be  in- 
creased less  than  one-fourth  of  a  mill. 
The  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopter 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
Unionville  Local  Teachers'  Institute  that 
closer  supervision  is  not  onlj'  desirable  but 
necessary,  and  that  we  hereby  request  and 
urge  those  in  authority  to  take  measures  to 
that  effect.  

The  cost  per  capita  of  maintenance 
and  education  of  the  pupils  in  the  Sol- 
diers' Orphans'  Schools  of  the  State  for 
the  year  ended  May  31,  1894,  was  $139.96, 
or  four  cents  less  than  the  per  capita  al- 
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lowed  by  law.  The  average  attendance 
in  the  schools  daring  the  year  was  588. 
There  are  now  712  pupils  in  the  schools, 
and  13  others  provided  for  by  the  Com- 
mission in  schools  outside  of  those  under 
its  jurisdiction.  A  number  of  discharges 
will  occur  during  July  and  August,  the 
vacant  period,  and  the  Commission  de- 
sires to  have  all  the  applications  for  ad- 
mission made  as  early  as  possible,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  decide  as 
to  the  continuance  of  all  the  schools  in 
existence  during  the  current  year.  A 
letter  has  been  issued  by  the  Commission 
to  the  Grand  Army  Posts  of  the  State, 
stating  that,  with  proper  attention,  every 
soldier's  or  sailor's  orphan  can  be  cared 
for  in  the  schools  now  in  existence,  but 
unless  applications  are  received  in  suf- 
iBdent  quantity  during  another  year,  one 
at  least  will  be  closed.  Children  eligible 
for  admission  must  be  between  five  and 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

In  his  address  of  welcome  at  the  Na- 
tional Association,  Dr.  Butler  said:  **  We 
commend  to  your  attention  our  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  interests  of  New 
Jersey,  our  eflBcient  and  economical  gov- 
ernment, our  contented  and  happy  homes. 
Most  of  all  do  we  point  to  our  system  of 
publicschools,  crowned  by  that  State  Nor- 
mal School  which  yields  to  none  in  effi- 
ciency and  progressiveness.  You  are  in  a 
State — of  what  other  can  it  be  said  ? — 
whose  only  State  tax  is  levied  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  common  schools.  No  uncerti- 
ficated teacher  may  be  paid  out  of  the  pub- 
lic funds;  no  school  is  a  legal  school  unless 
conducted  for  nine  months  of  the  year ; 
no  life  license  to  teach  is  issued  to  a 
person  not  professionally  trained.  The 
laws  establishing  our  centralized  system 
of  administration  and  supervision  are 
admirable,  and  enable  each  locality  to 
push  forward  the  work  of  public  educa- 
tion as  fast  and  as  far  as  it  will,  while 
compelling  the  sluggish  and  the  nig- 
gardly, if  such  there  be,  to  do  their  share, 
welding  the  whole  into  a  State  system 
and  giving  us  that  very  desirable  thing, 
a  State  educational  policy.'* 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  pamphlet  from  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  State  College,  Pa., 
which  shows  exactly  the  work  that  insti- 
tution is  doing  along  practical  lines  under 
the  support  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.      The 


different  illustrations  show  the  buildings 
devoted  to  scientific  instruction  and  the 
students  employed  at  their  daily  tasks 
with  dynamos,  testing  machinery,  forges, 
wood  turning,  laboratory  work  and  in- 
dustrial drawing,  while  the  accompany- 
ing description  sets  forth  in  detail  the 
various  opportunities  offered  by  the  col- 
lege in  industrial  training  for  Civil,  Elec- 
trical, Mechanical  and  Mining  Engineer- 
ing. It  is  a  valuable  publication  both  to 
those  about  to  enter  upon  a  college  course 
and  to  those  interested  in  seeing  what  the 
State  is  doing  for  her  young  men  and 
women  in  higher  education.  It  is  beau- 
tifully printed  on  plate  paper,  of  ordinary 
magazine  size.  Address  for  copy  Dr. 
Geo.  W.  Atherton,  State  College,  Centre 
Co.,  Pa. 


In  the  New  York  Constitutional  Con- 
vention they  are  more  or  less  disturb^ 
by  the  question  of  woman  suffrage.  An 
extremely  well-reasoned  and  calm  dis- 
cussion of  this  movement  is  found  in  the 
new  book  entitled  **  Common  Sense,"  by 
Dr.  Mary  Putnam- Jacobi,  published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons  of  New  York. 
This  lady  is  accustomed  to  treat  of  scien- 
tific subjects,  to  examine  professionally 
into  causes  and  effects  in  the  human 
system,  and  in  nine  lucid  chapters  she 
discusses  the  position  of  woman  as  an 
individual,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  wife  and 
mother,  as  a  wage-earner  and  property 
.owner,  all  with-  reference  to  her  position 
and  responsibility  in  the  State  and  Na- 
tion. It  is  a  pleasure  to  follow  her 
temperate  argument.  She  considers  the 
advancement  of  women  in  America,  both 
historically  and  industrially,  from  the  re- 
cent returns  of  the  United  States  census. 
From  the  school,  the  college,  the  profes- 
sions, the  industrial  occupations,  she 
draws  the  conclusions  that  woman  is  an 
individual,  rapidly  overcoming  the  busi- 
ness inexperience  that  was  the  result  of 
the  foolish  old  ideas  in  her  education. 
The  tone  of  the  book  is  admirable.  It  is 
free  from  the  **  lyrical"  stream,  which 
poetizes  upon  the  situation  of  woman's 
political  status;  and  the  scientific  position, 
taking  its  stand  and  making  its  demand 
upon  the  physical  difference  in  the  sexes 
so  often  used  by  the  opponents  of  wo- 
men's full  citizenship,  is  very  ably  taken. 
The  author  is  hopefiil  of  the  increased 
intelligence  which  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility brings  with  it,  and  thus  reminds 
us  of  the  well-known  testimony  from  re- 
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cent  events  in  Colorado :  *  *  As.soon  as  the 
Constitutional  amendment  had  been  car- 
ried and  the  first  election  held,  women, 
haviDg  received  their  baptism  of  fire,  be- 
gan, all^  over  the  country,  to  organize 
clubs  for  the  serious  study  of  political  in- 
stitutions. Is  it  on  record  that  any  other 
class  of  newly  enfranchised  voters  ever 
did  the  same?'*  In  Glasgow  last  year 
women's  votes  gave  five  total  abstinence 
candidates  to  the  municipal  council,  and 
this  year  three  out  of  four.  Glasgow  is, 
by  universal  admission,  one  of  the  best 
governed  if  not'  thf,  best  governed  city  in 
the  world. 


There  are  at  the  present  time  1269 
building  and  loan  associations  in  Penn- 
sylyania,  with  a  membership  of  488,- 
985.  The  receipts  of  902  associations 
for  the  year  covered  by  the  investigation 
were  $31,619,377.  The  assets  of  1079  as- 
sociations were  $81,870,963  ;  the  dues  and 
profits,  $74,710,417 ;  the  matured  shares 
and  withdrawals  of  848  associations,  $8,- 
802,310 ;  the  average  loans  of  809  asso- 
ciations were  $1,065.  The  entire  losses 
reported  were  but  $51,01 5.  The  estimated 
assets  of  1239  associations  now  doing 
business  in  this  State  are  $103,943,364. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  150,000  homes 
are  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  persons 
who  secured  them  in  this  manner.  It  is 
estimated  that  75,000  women  own  stock 
that  is  valued  at  thirty  millions.  Many 
teachers  hold  stock  in  these  associations, 
whose  monthly  payments  afibrd  a  ready 
means  of  laying  by  a  part  of  their  wages. 

All  who  were  at  the  Chicago  Expo- 
sition last  summer  will  be  interested  in 
the  following  reference  to  the  Ferris 
Wheel,  which  is  taken  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune:  **  Preliminary  work  incident 
to  taking  down  the  Ferris  Wheel  on  the 
Midway  Plaisance  is  begun.  This  con- 
sists of  placing  false  work,  engines  and 
hoisting  apparatus.  Some  day  next  week 
the  big  wheel  will  turn  for  the  last  time 
in  Chicago.  At  that  time  se\'eral  Ferris 
Wheel  Company  officials  will  ride  around 
on  the  struts  that  are  still  in  place. 
Some  will  simply  hold  to  the  ten-inch 
beams,  while  others,  more  timid,  will  be 
tied  on.  It  will  require  ten  weeks  to 
take  the  wheel  to  pieces.  The  car  that 
was  used  for  carrying  the  Krupp  gun  will 
be  used  for  the  seventy-ton  axle.  The 
materials  will  be  taken  in  five  trains  of 
thirty  cars    each    to    New    York    city. 


There  are  three  thousand  tons  of  metal 
in  the  wheel,  and  500,000  feet  of  timber 
is  needed  for  the  false  work.  Taking  the 
wheel  down  will  be  more  dangerous  than 
putting  it  up.  Only  one  life  was  lost  in 
erecting  the  big  attraction.  The  ex- 
pense of  taking  down,  moving  and  re- 
building the  wheel  will  be  $150,000.  In 
New  York  it  is  to  be  placed  at  Thirty- 
seventh  street  and  Broadway.  Old 
Vienna  will  be  reproduced  around  it. 
Here  the  wheel  had  3,000  electric  lights ; 
in  New  York  the  number  of  these  lights 
will  be  doubled. 

The  old  Ferris  Wheel  Company  goes 
out  of  existence,  and  a  new  company,  com- 
posed of  New  York  men,  has  been 
formed.  Superintendent  L.  V.  Rice  has 
charge  of  the  removal.  During  the  Fair 
the  wheel  went  around  10,000  times  and 
carried  2, 000,000  passengers.  The  largest 
single  load  was  carried  October  19,  when 
at  12:30  o'clock  1,768  people  were  in  the 
card.  The  largest  day's  business  was 
October  10,  when  38,000  people  were 
carried.  October  9,  10  and  1 1  there  were 
114,000  passengers,  the  largest  average 
for  any  three  days." 

In  a  recent  article  Mr.  Kerr  B.  Tupper 
says :  Our  American  libraries  have  to-day 
20,000,000  more  volumes  than  all  the  li- 
braries of  Great  Britain,  and  all  the  li- 
braries of  Germany,  and  all  the  libraries 
of  Switzerland,  and  all  the  libraries  of 
Russia,  and  all  the  libraries  of  Italy  com- 
bined. We  can  duplicate  the  libraries  of 
all  these  nations,  and  then  have  twenty 
million  volumes  left.     Think  of  that. 

Our  Colleges  and  Universities  to  day 
number  400.  They  have  been  estab- 
lishedatacostof$i28,ooo,ooo.  Theyhave 
in  them  to-day  under  their  tutelage,  fully 
100,000  students.  No  nation  of  the  globe 
can  give  such  a  representation  of  popular 
education.  England  has  30,000,000 
people  and  she  has  7,000  students.  Ger- 
many has  50,000,000  people,  and  she  has 
25,000  students.  America  has  64,000,- 
000  people,  and  she  has  a  round  100,000 
students — 5,000  in  our  theological  semi- 
naries ;  25,000  in  our  schools  of  medi- 
cine and  law,  and  70,000  in  our  academic 
departments,  making  just  100,000.  In 
Italy  the  school  population  is  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population.  In  France 
the  school  population  is  15  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population.  In  America  the 
school  population  is  twenty-four  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 
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THE  STATE  MEETING. 


WHAT  WAS  SAID  AND    DONE  AT    MEDIA 
BY  PENNSYLVANIA  TEACHERS. 


THE  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers*  As- 
sociation held  the  opening  session  of 
its  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  in  the 
Court  House  at  Media,  Tuesday  morning, 
July  3d.  There  was  a  large  attendance. 
President  Samuel  Hamilton,  of  Braddock, 
Superintendent  of  Allegheny  county,  was 
in  the  chair.  Devotional  exercises  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  D.  Henry  Wheeler, 
the  singing  being  under  the  leadership  of 
Prof.  Jere  March,  of  Norristown.  Col. 
A.  K.  McClure  made  the  address  of  wel- 
cx)nie,  in  which  he  said  : 

"When  I  remember  what  I  had  in  the 
way  of  educational  advantages,  I  feel 
great  pride  in  those  possessed  by  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Pennsylvania  to-day. 
Free  schools  were  not  thought  of  in  those 
days,  or,  if  thought  of,  were  regarded  as 
the  wild  ideas  of  cranks.  The  whole 
matter  of  common  schools  was  submitted 
to  each  district  to  be  decided.  Year  after 
year  my  father  used  to  urge  the  opening 
of  a  school  in  our  district,  but  came  home 
whipped  every  time.  The  only  school- 
ing we  had  was  two  or  three  months  in 
winter,  and  now  and  then  a  woman  was- 
hired  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer 
time  at  starvation  wages  to  take  care  of 
the  children  who  were  troublesome  at 
home.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak, 
so  strongly  opposed  were  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  to  free  schools  that  when 
William  Middlesworth,  of  Union  county, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  was  known  to 
have  signed  the  free  school  law,  his  con- 
stituents refused  to  return  him  at  the 
next  election,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  had  left  the  chair  and  spoken 
against  the  measure  while  under  discus- 
sion in  the  House.  To  Governor  Wolf,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Thaddeus  Stevens,  free 
schools  owe  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude. 
Presidents  are  sometimes  made  by  acci- 
dent, but  that  great  Commoner,  Thad- 
deus Stevens,  was  great  through  his  own 
power.  It  was  his  speech  before  the 
House  that  transformed  the  feeling  upon 
that  subject,  guided  his  hearers  to  wiser 
judgment  and  saved  the  free  schools  to 
the  State,  at  a  critical  period  in  their 
early  history.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  ef- 
forts of  such  men,  the  matter  of  public 
education  is  now  popular.  Twenty  years 
ago  one  did  not  know  if  it  were  safe  to 


ask  for  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  free 
schools.  Only  two  decades  have  passed 
and  Pennsylvania  appropriates  five  and 
a  half  millions  for  the  common  schools 
alone — more  than  the  entire  expense  of 
the  Commonwealth  less  than  a  genera- 
tion ago.  We  thus  have  reason  to  point 
with  unmingled  pride  to  the  grand  old 
State  within  whose  borders  I  welcome 
you  to-day.'* 

Rev.  Wm.  R.  Patton  spoke  for  Media 
earnest  words  of  welcome,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Prof.  George  Gilbert,  of  Ches- 
ter, who  said :  There  never  was  a  time 
when  educational  ideas  were  so  thor- 
oughly overhauled.  There  is  more  edu- 
cational reading  and  study  now  than  ever 
before  ;  there  are  more  summer  schools, 
and  there  is  better  teaching  in  conse- 
quence. This  meeting  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  a  dozen  political  meet- 
ings in  its  influence  upon  the  world. 

Superintendent  Buehrle,  of  Lancaster, 
made  fitting  response  to  the  hearty  wel- 
come of  Media  and  Delaware  County, 
after  which  Colonel  Passmore,  treasurer 
of  the  Wickersham  Pedagogical  Library 
Fund,  stated  that  $640  had  been  raised, 
which  he  expected  would  be  increased 
this  year  to  $2000,  and  that  he  believed 
that  the  Legislature  would  be  willing  to 
make  an  appropriation  equal  to  the 
amount  raised  Jby  the  teachers.  Prof.  L. 
S.  Shimmell,  Secretary  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  stated  that  the  last  meeting 
of  the  State  Association  having  been  so 
economically  managed  as  to  leave  over 
^^$400  in  the  treasury,  the  Association 
could  afford  to  contribute  $100  to  the 
Wickersham  Memorial  Fund,  and  moved 
that  this  be  done.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried without  a  dissenting  voice. 

Colonel  Passmore  then  read  an  elabor- 
ate papef  upon  **  What  Can  be  Seen  in 
Philadelphia,'*  in  which  he  spoke  first  of 
the  places  of  historical  interest  and  second, 
of  those  of  special  educational  value. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  the 
reading  of  the  inaugural  address  of  Pres- 
ident Hamilton.  He  spoke  of  the  indif- 
ference of  directors  as  a  factor  in  retard- 
ing the  work  of  education.  He  urged 
their  attendance  at  the  county  institutes, 
and  thought  they  should  be  paid  for  their 
time  just  as  the  teachers  are  paid  now  for 
attending.  Another  defect  is  lack  of  law 
permitting  closer  inspection  of  schools  in 
populous  school  districts.  At  present  it 
discriminates  in  favor  of  towns  and 
against  the  country  districts.      Radical  ^ 
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-changes  are  also  needed  in  the  Normal 
School  system.  These  schools  should 
not  compete  with  public  schools  for  gram- 
mar-grade pupils;  the  standard  of  admis- 
sion should  at  least  be  equal  to  most  of 
the  high  schools;  the  minimum  course 
should  be  three  years.  Examinations 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  State. 
Additional  and  more  accurate  school  sta- 
tistics are  needed;  there  is  not  sufficient  in- 
struction in  nature  studies;  and  a  com- 
pulsory school  law  should  be  enacted  and 
•enforced. 

An  able  address  was  then  made  by 
Prof.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  of  West  Chester,  the 
active  State  Forestry  Commissioner  of 
Pennsylvania.  Among  other  good  things 
he  said:  **This  is  the  first  generation 
called  upon  to  consider  a  tree.  Five 
years  ago  the  Legislature  of  our  State  de- 
clined even  to  consider  the  subject  of 
forestry  as  a  question  at  all.  The  bill 
was  killed  in  the  committee.  At  the  time 
of  the  Centennial  no  exhibition  of  forestry 
worth  speaking  of  was  made,  while  a 
whole  building  was  required  to  contain 
the  exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chi- 
cago. In  less  than  thirty  years  we  have 
-cleared  off  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our 
timber.  Not  much  of  a  prospect  for  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us,  since  there  has 
as  yet  been  discovered  no  real  substitute 
for  lumber  for  manufacturing  purposes ! 
I  saw  450  square  miles  of  this  State 
burned  over,  and  there  was  twice  as  much 
that  I  did  not  see  that  was  burned.  We 
have  a  region  in  Pennsylvania  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  Adirondacks,  and  while  the 
State  of  New  York  is  appropriating  large 
sums  to  save  that  region,  we  are  allowing 
our  woodlands  to  be  burned  without  pro- 
test. As  laws  now  stand  we  are  actually 
paying  a  premium  upon  the  destruction 
of  timber.  I  have  known  a  man  to  buy 
timber  land,  cut  off  the  timber,  and  let  the 
land  be  sold  for  taxes.  The  State  should 
acquire  such  lands.  All  land  sold  for  taxes 
should  be  bought  up  by  the  State.  Such 
could  be  bought  for  $1,  $1.25  and  $1.50 
per  acre  that  would  soon  be  worth  $10 
per  acre.  Other  States  hold  land  and 
ours  should  follow  their  example."  At 
the  close  of  his  address  Dr.  Rothrock 
called  attention  to  some  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  leaves  in  color  by  Miss  Grace 
Anna  Lewis,  of  Media,  which  formed  an 
attractive  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  ex- 
hibit at  the  World's  Fair. 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  opened  the 


discussion  on  **  Department  Instruction.*' 
Theoretically  he  was  in  favor  of  it,  but 
practically  he  was  in  doubt.  Manifestly 
for  the  great  mass  of  ungraded  schools 
such  instruction  is  impracticable  on  the 
score  of  expense.  In  the  lower  grades  of 
the  city  and  town  schools  he  would  not 
introduce  it.  The  question  being  thus 
restricted  to  the  higher  city  grades,  it  be- 
comes less  easy  to  answer.  On  the  basis 
tliat  the  schools  are  for  the  children,  not 
for  the  teachers,  if  a  given  plan  is  best 
for  the  pupil  we  should  adopt  it ;  and  it 
sometimes  seems  as  if  the  teacher  who 
can  handle  a  given  subject  best  shouid  be 
assigned  that  work.  But  if  this  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  best,  it  is  calculated  to  dwarf 
the  teacher,  and  so  be  of  doubtful  profit 
in  the  end.  The  question  was  further 
discussed  by  Supt.  G.  W.  Phillips,  of 
Scranton;  Prof.  G.  W.  Twitmyer,  of 
Honesdale  ;  Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin,  of  Lu- 
zerne ;  Prof.  W.  H.  Parker,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Supt.  I.  A.  Heikes,  of  Ply- 
mouth. 

The  lecturer  of  the  evening  was  Hon. 
Chas.  Emory  Smith,  editor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Press,  His  subject  was  **The 
Czar  and  his  Kingdom,"  and  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  he  held  a  large  audience  under 
the  spell  of  his  earnest  eloquence.  He 
spoke  of  the  unwritten  history  of  this 
country  and  Russia,  and  told  of  the  last- 
ing debt  of  gratitude  the  people  of  the 
United  States  owe  to  that  government  for 
its  support  in  the  trying  hours  of  the 
Rebellion,  when  the  English  and  French 
were  about  to  unite  with  the  South,  and 
were  only  prevented  by  the  prompt  action 
of  the  Russian  government  in  sending  a 
large  fleet  to  New  York.  The  speaker 
admitted  that  there  is  much  to  condemn 
in  the  severe  measures  adopted  by  the 
Russian  government  towards  the  Jews  ; 
but  he  urged  that  Americans  should  be 
charitable  toward  Russia,  in  grateful  re- 
membrance of  her  powerful  support  at  a 
grave  crisis  in  our  national  history. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  an  invitation 
was  extended  to  the  visitors  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Media  to  an  informal  reception  at 
the  Haldeman  House.  Early  in  the  even- 
ing the  citizens  of  the  town  began  to 
gather  at  this  beautiful  retreat — the  old 
Shortlidge  Academy  building  on  the 
edge  of  the  town,  which  was  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  Association, — to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements.  The  house, 
porches  and  lawn  were  tastefully  illumi- 
nated with   Chinese  lanterns,  etc.,   and 
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decorated  with  plants  and  flowers.  Ped- 
rick's  orchestra  was  in  attendance  and 
made  lively  music  throughout  the  even- 
ing. About  9.30  the  guests  began  to  ar- 
rive, and  the  rooms,  porches  and  lawns 
were  filled  with  delighted  guests.  The 
evening  was  spent  in  social  intercourse, 
the  renewal  of  old  friendships  and  the 
forming  of  new  ones,  dancing,  and  prom- 
enading upon  the  spacious  verandas. 
From  ID  to  11.30  ice  cream,  cake  and 
lemonade,  prepared  by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Cook, 
were  served  in  lavish  abundance.  This 
reception  was  in  the  hands  of  a  special 
committee,  and  its  success  was  entirely 
due  to  their  eflScient  work.  Mrs.  A.  O. 
Reynolds,  the  chairman,  was  indefati- 
gable in  her  efforts  and  her  zeal  was  emu- 
lated by  her  assistants,  The  large  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Mrs.  A.  O.  Reynolds 
and  forty  or  fifty  ladies  associated  with 
her  in  generous  hospitality. 

The  exercises  of  the  second  day  of  the 
Association  went  on  uninterrupted  by  the 
noise  of  Independence  Day  festivities  on 
the  street  near  the  court  house.  The 
morning  devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  W.  R.  Patton,  who  read 
the  25th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  containing 
the  inscription  on  the  Independence  Bell, 
which  thought  colored  the  comment  and 
the  following  prayer  with  the  patriotic 
sentiment  appropriate  to  the  day. 

Prof.  Albert  D.  Pinkham,  of  the  Mil- 
lersville  Normai  School,  read  a  paper  on 
"Physical  Culture.''  Of  the  two  sys- 
tems now  most  in  vogue — the  Swedish 
and  the  German — ^he  prefers  the  latter  as 
being  more  applicable  to  the  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  school  room,  and  most 
conducive  to  the  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  the  growing  child. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker,  of  the  Indiana 
Normal  School,  read  a  paper  on  **£le- 
mentary  Science."  Science  work,  if  it 
is  to  be  permanent  and  successful,  must 
come  into  our  schools  as  an  evolution 
not  as  a  revolution.  The  equipment  im- 
mediately at  the  disposal  of  the  schools  is 
in  most  cases  meager.  The  good  teacher 
will  see  that  with  as  little  expense  as 
possible  be  must  gather  for  himself  the 
chief  materials  and  appurtenances  for  his 
work.  This  will  not  prove  a  hardship. 
Books  of  information  are  valuable,  but 
the  most  stimulating  authors  are  not 
those  who  offer  the  facts  of  science,  but 
those  which  best  serve  to  drive  the  learner 
out  into  the  fields,  through  the  woods, 
and  upon  the  hills.     To  the  young  learner 


the  elements  of  a  science  are  the  familiar 
facts  of  his  experience.  And  what  is  to 
be  the  end  of  it  all  ?  Are  we  but  adding 
another  utilitarian  branch  to  our  curri- 
culum ?  A  thousand  times  No!  We  are 
carefully  and  broadly  widening  and  deep- 
ening that  mind  of  his  which  should  be 
his  kingdom. 

Supt.  D.  A.  Harman,  of  Hazleton,  fol- 
lowed, saying :  The  thought  that  I  like 
best  in  this  whole  study  of  nature  is  the 
way  it  leads  us  up  to  nature's  God.  We 
send  pupils  to  books  to  learn  lessons  of 
beauty,  of  truth  and  of  trust,  instead  of 
sending  them  right  out  to  read  those  les- 
sons from  Nature  herself.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  making  this  the  motive  for  the 
introduction  of  elementary  science.  I 
believe  so  much  in  this  sort  of  teaching 
that  I  do  not  know  but  I  am  willing  to 
give  up  arithmetic,  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  make  room  and  place  for  the  study  of 
nature.  I  am  not  certain  what  great  good 
the  study  of  arithmetic  will  do  the  chil- 
dren, but  I  do  know  what  universal  good 
this  study  of  the  life  around  them  will  do 
our  pupils. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Gerberich,  of  Williamstown,. 
closed  the  discussion.  **  While  we  may 
use  science  readers,"  he  said,  **  and  make 
science  the  basis  of  language  work,  this 
alone  will  not  cover  the  ground  required. 
We  must  take  the  children  out  to  study 
nature  for  themselves.  I  would  also  sug- 
gest that  by  means  of  nature  study  much, 
that  is  most  valuable  in  the  way  of  physi- 
cal exercise  may  be  gained." 

The  subject  of  **  First  Steps  in  Reading^ 
and  Language"  was  then  discussed  by 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Pollard,  of  Allegheny.  The 
speaker  explained  briefly  the  salient 
points  of  the  Pollard  Synthetic  System,  of 
which  she  is » the  originator.  At  the 
close  of  her  paper  a  class  of  little  girls  was 
brought  forward  to  illustrate  the  results 
of  the  method.  Some  who  had  been  in 
school  only  one  year  marked  and  pro- 
nounced with  remarkable  readiness.  At 
the  request  of  a  number  of  the  teachers, 
Mrs.  Pollard  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  audience  remained  after  the  close  of 
the  meeting  to  consider  still  further  the 
working  of  her  system. 

After  singing,  led  bj*"  Prof.  March,  at 
the  afternoon  session  the  Association  pro- 
ceeded to  the  selection  of  a  place  of  meet- 
ing for  next  year  and  the  nomination  of 
oflScers. 

Supt.  Cyrus  Boger,  of  Lebanon,  pre- 
sented the  attractions  of  Mount  Gretna 
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and  invited  the  Association  to  hold  its 
next  meeting  at  this  delightful  spot  in 
the  county  of  Lebanon.  On  motion  of 
Dr.  N.  C.  SchaefiFer,  Mount  Gretna  was 
unanimously  selected,  as  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  1895. 

The  following  officers  were  nominated 
and  elected  unanimously:  President,  Dr. 
E.  T.  Jeffers,  president  York  Collegiate 
Institute.  Vice-presidents,  Mary  L. 
Dunn,  of  Delaware  county,  and  Supt.  D. 
A.  Harman,  of  Hazleton.  Secretary, 
J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster.  Treasurer, 
David  S.  Keck,  Kutztown.  Executive 
Committee,  Dr.  George  W.  Hull,  Millers- 
ville;  Supt.  Cyrus  Boger,  Lebanon;  Dr. 
A.  T:  Smith,  West  Chester;  Dr.  D.  J. 
Waller,  Indiana;  and  Supt.  E.  Mackey, 
Butler.  Enrolling  Committee,  Supts.  J. 
W.  Snoke,  Lebanon;  W.  M.  Zechman, 
Berks;  R.  M.  McNeal,  Dauphin;  L.  E. 
McGinnes,  Steel  ton;  and  J.  S.  KiefiFer, 
Braddock.  Legislative  Committee,  Dr. 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Huntingdon;  Deputy 
State  Supt.,  J.  Q.  Stewart;  Supt.  J.  M. 
Coughlin,  Wilkes-Barre;  Col.  John  A.  M. 
Passmore,  Philadelphia;  and  Supt.  D.  S. 
Keith,  Altoona. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd  was  also  nomin- 
ated for  the  Presidency,  but  withdrew 
her  name  to  make  the  election  of  Dr. 
Jeffers  unanimous. 

The  auditors'  report  on  last  year's 
finances,  which  was  presented  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Home,  showed  the  total  receipts 
to  be  $829,15;  expenditures,  $384,  77;bal- 
ance,  $444.38. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Shimmell,  thanks 
were  returned  for  the  delightful  reception 
given  by  the  citizens  of  Media  and  the 
beautiful  badges  provided  by  the  Dela- 
-ware  County  Teachers'  Association. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Snyder,  of  Allegheny,  then 
read  a  paper  opposing  the  Pollard  system 
of  teaching  reading.  He  declared  that 
the  whole  aim  of  the  system  is  to  give 
pupils  ability  to  pronounce  words,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  they  represent 
anything  to  the  child  or  not.  He  stated 
that  the  method  is  antagonistic  to  the 
ideas  of  all  the  great  educators  from  Co- 
menius  down,  and  asserted  that  it  violates 
every  principle  of  the  new  education. 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks  Mrs.  Pol- 
lard was  allowed  fifteen  minutes  in  which 
to  defend  her  system.  This  she  did  to 
the  satisfaction  of  her  friends  and  in  very 
spirited  fashion. 

The  **  Review  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  "  was  opened  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers, 


the  newly-elected  president  of  the  Associ- 
ation. He  first  explained  what  the 
Committee  of  Ten  was,  by  stating  that  it 
was  appointed  by  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  education  in 
secondary  schools.  He  commended  the 
entire  work,  stating  that  in  the  report  of 
250  pages  there  is  not  a  superfluous  sen- 
tence. Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo,  president 
of  Swarthmore  College,  continued  the 
subject  in  the  same  tone  of  commendation. 
At  the  close  of  the  discussion  a  resolution 
was  adopted  requesting  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  eight  to  prepare  a  scheme  of 
secondary  education  for  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  reported  to  this  body  next  year. 

The  **Duty  of  Superintendents  and 
Directors  as  to  Charts  and  School  Appa- 
ratus "  was  taken  up  as  the  last  subject 
of  the  day.  Prof.  John  H.  Cessna,  Al- 
toona, opened  the  discussion,  advocating 
the  use  of  apparatus  of  the  proper  kind 
in  the  schools  of  the  State.  He  held 
that  as  farmers,  mechanics,  etc.,  do  not 
consider  expense  when  the  improved  ma- 
chinery facilitates  their  work,  directors 
should  see  to  it  that  teachers  are  provided 
with  apparatus  that  will  aid  their  work 
in  the  school  room.  The  question  with 
him  was  as  to  what  kind  of  apparatus 
should  be  used,  and  how  much.  A  small 
quantity  is  better  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
teacher  than  more  in  those  of  a  poor  one. 
His  remarks  were  often  humorous  and 
much  enjoyed  by  the  audience. 

Mr.  John  D.  Goff,  of  Marcus  Hook, 
Delaware  county,  desired  to  speak  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  director.  Delaware 
county  is  fortunate  in  having  a  Directors* 
Association  that,  in  conjunction  with  a 
very  worthy  county  superintendent,  dis- 
ctfeses  just  such  questions  as  that  now 
being  considered  by  the  State  Associa- 
tion. Schools  should  be  provided  with 
the  best  apparatus.  He  would  not  as  a 
director  vote  for  the  purchase  of  any  kind 
of  apparatus  without  first  consulting  the 
teachers  or  superintendent. 

The  lecture  of  the  evening  was  by  W. 
O.  Fuller,  of  Rockland,  Me.,  on  **  Bank- 
ing in  Kansas;  How  I  Found  It  and  How 
It  Left  Me."  It  was  dreary  enough, 
alike  in  its  facts  and  its  fun. 

The  first  speaker  at  the  morning  session 
of  Thursday  was  State  Superintendent 
Schaeffer,  who  discussed  *'The  Great 
Tendencies  in  Modern  Education."  He 
treated  the  subject  under  three  heads. 
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First,  the  humanistic  tendency  which  is 
perpetuated  in  the  classical  courses  of  our 
colleges  and  universities.  This,  through 
the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  original 
tongues,  developed  the  second,  the  relig- 
ous  tendency,  which  appears  in  the  de- 
nominational colleges,  parochial  schools, 
and  especially  in  our  Sunday-schools.  A 
third  tendency  in  education  sprang  up 
alongside  the  religious  and  humanistic 
— the  scientific  or  realistic.  Under  the 
spell  of  the  humanists  men  turned  to 
Cicero  for  specimens  of  style,  to  Aristotle 
for  the  laws  of  thought  and  facts  in  na- 
ture and  to  the  Bible  for  authority  on 
ecclesiastical  matters.  Under  the  scien- 
tific tendency  they  question  nature  in- 
stead of  consulting  books.  This,  the  latest 
of  educational  tendencies,  is  just  begin- 
ning to  bear  its  full  fruition  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  technical  courses  in  our 
schools  and  in  the  application  of  the  scien- 
ces to  the  arts  of  life. 

Mrs.  Louise  C.  Preece,  of  Minneapolis, 
then  talked  to  good  purpose  upon  the 
subject  of  physical  culture,  after  which  it 
was  announced  that  the  citizens  of  Media 
had  made  arrangements  for  the  Associa- 
tion to  visit  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Elwyn,  the 
train  to  leave  at  3:45  p.  m. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  presented 
a  report  commending  the  free  text-book 
law  and  the  adding  of  one-half  million 
dollars  annually  to  the  five  millions  al- 
ready appropriated  for  education.  They 
ask  for  a  law  that  the  State  shall  not  ap- 
propriate money  for  educational  purposes 
in  excess  of  the  sum  raised  by  taxation 
in  any  given  district,  and  urge  the  repeal 
of  the  act  forbidding  the  use  of  district 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  school  libraries. 

The  next  on  the  programme  was  a  pa- 
per upon  **  Patriotism,**  by  Prof.  I.  K. 
Witmer,  of  Lansford.  After  speaking  of 
the  need  for  the  inculcation  of  patriotic 
ideas  into  the  minds  of  pupils,  he  urged 
that  love  for  the  emblems  of  patriotism 
should  also  be  cultivated.  The  children 
of  foreigners  should  be  trained  to  remem- 
ber that  America  is  their  home,  and  be- 
cause of  this  they  owe  to  America  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  her  laws  and  loy- 
alty to  her  flag.  He  considered  the  elect- 
ive firanchise  to  be  a  privilege  and  not  a 
right,  unless  earned,  and  condemned  in 
strongest  terms  the  indiscriminate  and 
wholesale  nattu-alization  of  foreigners. 

**Can  and  Should  Agriculture  be 
Taught  in  the  Country  Schools*'  was  a 


new  topic  presented  by  Prof.  John  Ham- 
ilton, of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
As  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  *'  Can 
it  be  taught  ?"  it  would  be  presumption 
to  say  that  the  twenty-five  thousand 
teachers  of  the  State  could  not  teach  any 
subject  required  in  the  schools  under 
their  care.  He  argued  that  while  the 
practical  part  of  the  subject  may  be  taught 
on  the  farm,  the  science  of  agriculture 
should  and  must  be  taught  in  the  schools 
of  the  State. 

Dr.  S.  D.  Risley,  of  Media,  read  a  paper 
on  *' School  Hygiene.**  In  order  that 
the  health  of  the  children  should  not  be 
impaired,  he  said  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  a  site  and  in  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  school  build- 
ing and  room.  A  g^eat  evil  is  that  the 
eyes  of  children  become  impaired  in  the 
school  room.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
improper  seating  and  lighting  of  school 
rooms. 

The  subject  of  *' Drawing,**  the  last 
topic  on  the  programme,  was  presented 
by  Miss  W.  Seegmiller,  of  Allegheny. 
She  dwelt  more  particularly  on  form  study 
in  drawing,  stating  that  it  should  be 
taught  not  only  in  the  grammar  or  high 
school  grades,  but  also  in  the  primary  or 
lowest  grades  in  our  schools. 

Professor  Henry  W.  Elson,  Greens- 
burg,  in  a  brief  way  presented  the  sub- 
ject of  **  University  Extension.  He  de- 
fined it  as  the  system  of  adult  education. 
It  fills  a  gap  that  has  not  been  reached 
by  any  other  system  of  schools. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Keck,  Treasurer,  reported 
the  total  enrollment  471  members,  253  of 
these  being  from  Delaware  county,  and 
that  the  balance  in  the  treasury  is  $554.95. 
The  annual  meeting  came  to  an  end 
early  in  the  afternoon,  after  some  brief 
congratutatory  remarks  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent McGinnes,  who  occupied  the  chair, 
and  the  singing  of  the  doxolog^  by  the 
Association. 

More  than  three  hundred  teachers  and 
visitors  then  took  a  special  train  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Training  School  at  Elwyn. 
Here  they  were  met  by  the  Training 
School  Band  and  two  companies  of  cadets, 
who  escorted  them  to  the  school.  They 
were  welcomed  by  Trustee  E.  A.  Price,  of 
Media,  and  entertained  with  refi-eshments 
and  exhibition  drills  by  the  pupils  of  the 
school.  At  6  o'clock  the  entire  party  re- 
turned to  Media  well  pleased  with  their 
visit  and  their  reception  at  the  School. 

The  exhibit  of  title  work  of  pupils  in 
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many  of  the  schools  of  the  State  was 
large,  interesting,  and  in  every  way  cred- 
itable. It  was  made  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Media  High  School,  a  fine  building  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  Court  House,  in 
which  the  sessions  of  the  Association 
were  held.  An  extended  report  of  this 
exhibit  will  be  given  along  with  full  re- 
port of  the  meeting  itself  in  our  issue  for 
September. 

Thus  far  this  report,  in  rapid  review  of 
what  was  said  and  done.  But  what  of 
the  pleasent  meeting,  and  the  good  peo- 
ple who  made  it  such  ?  Not  in  the  his 
tory  of  the  Association  do  we  recall  a 
more  enjoyable  session.  The  oflScers  did 
all  that  could  be  done  to  ensure  its  success, 
and  the  local  committees,  generous  and 
untiring,  made  such  provision  for  the 
entertainment  and  pleasure  of  their  visi- 
tors that  the  sessions  at  Media  will  al- 
ways be  recalled  with  grateful  recollec- 
tions. Though  the  weather  was  warm, 
the  court  house,  which  was  easy  of  access, 
was  attractive  and  comfortable.  The 
sessions  were  well  attended,  the  entire 
enrollment  being  471,  eleven  of  whom  are 
life  members.  There  were  253  enrolled 
from  Delaware  county,  a  g^and  showing  ; 
of  neighboring  counties  Chester  enrolled 
43,  Bucks  22,  Montgomery  21  ;  the  total 
of  the  Philadelphia  membership  was  26, 
not  so  large  as  was  expected. 

Superintendent  Hamilton  was  at  home 
in  the  chair,  as  also  Vice-president  Mc- 
Ginnes,  who  presided  during  a  part  of 
the  sessions.  Prof.  Keck  is  always  a 
model  treasurer.  Superintendent  Smith 
as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
— who  had  also  the  general  direction  of 
the  local  arrangements — was  the  man  for 
the  place,  with  Prof.  L.  S.  Shimmell, 
Secretary  of  the  Committee,  and  others 
as  very  efficient  aids  in  the  good  work. 

It  was  our  first  visit  to  Media,  and  so 
much  was  it  enjoyed  that  we  remained 
until  Friday.  The  town  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the 
State.  It  is  noted  for  its  attractive 
homes,  and  we  were  impressed  with  the 
variety  and  large  number  of  its  shade 
trees.  On  the  open  grounds  of  the  Hal- 
deman  House  were  tour  grand  old  lin- 
dens. This  place  as  headquarters  was 
filled  with  guests,  by  whom  its  broad 
verandahs  and  its  spacious  parlors  and 
grounds  were  greatly  enjoyed.  The 
social  feature  of  the  meeting  was  very 
marked. 

On  our  first  evening  we  strolled  with  a 


friend  to  the  western  limit  of  the  town  to 
find  a  most  charming  view  of  wooded 
hill  and  dale  and  sunset  glory  that  grad- 
ually faded  as  the  shadows  deepened,  and 
the  birds  sang  their  evening  songs,  and 
the  young  moon  grew  brighter  in  the 
sky.  We  strolled  alone  on  the  last  even- 
ing of  our  stay  for  the  same  lovely  land- 
scape view,  and  spent  an  hour  enjoying 
it,  while  the  drums  of  Elwyn  School 
gave  the  suggestion  of  a  military  camp  on 
the  wooded  slope  a  mile  or  more  away. 
We  shall  always  remember  the  town  with 
pleasure,  but  this  evening  landscape  is 
the  picture  we  hang  up  in  the  gallery  of 
memory,  and  shall  know  while  memory 
lasts  as  **  Media/' 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


GREAT  MEETING  AT  ASBURY  PARK. 


THE  membership  at  the  Asbury  Park 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  was  fifty-nine  hundred,  of 
whom  1,100  were  from  New  Jersey.  It 
would  have  been  larger  but  for  the  gen- 
eral railroad  strike  in  the  West.  Two 
meetings  have  surpassed  it  in  numbers, 
those  of  San  Francisco  in  1888,  with  7,220, 
of  whom  4,278  were  from  California  ;  and 
Chicago  in  1887,  with  9,086,  i,75oof  them 
from  Illinois.  The  far  Western  States 
were  fairly  well  represented.  The  middle 
Western  States  were  the  strongest,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Iowa 
having  proportionately  larger  numbers 
than  any  other  section,  except  New  Jer- 
sey. New  York  and  Penn.sylvania  each 
sent  several  hundred.  New  England  was 
not  as  strong  as  the  traditions  would  call 
for,  even  Massachusetts  falling  behind 
some  of  the  middle  Western  States.  Why 
were  not  the  teachers  of  the  great  cities, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
more  largely  represented  ?  Even  at  our 
Pennsylvania  State  meeting  held  at  Media 
during  the  preceding  week — though  it 
was  but  a  few  miles  distant — probably 
not  more  than  twenty  of  the  three  thou- 
sand or  more  teachers  of  Philadelphia 
were  enrolled !  What's  the  matter  with 
Philadelphia? 

The  National  Educational  Association, 
was  organized  at  Philadelphia  in  1857, 
under  the  name  of  the  National  Teachers' 
Association,  by  leading  teachers  from, 
various  sections  of  the  country.  The 
name  waschangedin  1870  to  the  National 
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Educational  Association.  The  Associa- 
tion has  held  32  meetings,  as  follows: 
Two  at  Philadelphia,  1857,  1879;  one 
at  Cincinnati,  1858;  Washington,  1859; 
Bufialo,  i860;  Chicago.  1863,  1887; 
Ogdensburg,  1861;  Harrisburg,  1865; 
Indianapolis,  1866;  Nashville,  1868,  1889; 
Trenton,  1869;  Cleveland,  1870;  St. 
Louis,  1871;  Boston,  1872;  Elmira,  1873; 
Detroit,  1874;  Minneapolis,  1875;  Balti- 
more, 1876;  Louisville,  1877;  Chautau- 
qua, 1880;  Atlanta,  1881;  three  at  Sara- 
toga, 1882,  1883,  1885;  Madison,  1884; 
Topeka,  1886;  San  Francisco,  1888;  St. 
Paul,  1890;  Toronto,  1891;  Saratoga 
Springs,  1892;  with  International  Con- 
gresses of  Education,  Chicago,  1893,  and 
Asbury  Park,  1894.  There  were  no 
meetings  in  i860,  1862,  1867,  1878.  Its 
object  is  ''to  elevate  the  character  and 
advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of 
teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of 
popular  education  in  the  United  States." 

In  addition  to  the  National  Council  of 
Education,  which  convened  July  6th, 
and  the  general  meeting  of  the  National 
Association,  there  were  no  less  than  eight 
or  nine  departments  which  held  their  spe- 
cial sessions  on  the  afternoons  of  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday,  the  general 
Association  having  no  programme  for 
these  periods..  Some  of  the  most  practi- 
cal work  of  the  week  was  done  in  the  de- 
partments of  Kindergarten,  Elementary, 
Secondary,  Higher,  Normal,  Manual,  Art, 
Music,  and  Business  Education. 

We  have  seen  many  an  educational 
gathering  within  the  past  forty  years, 
and  always  enjoy  them.  It  is  very  com- 
fortable to  be  in  one  of  the  seats  at  some 
distance  from  the  platform,  with  no 
"duty,^'  present  or  impending,  except 
that  of  looking  at  men  and  women  of 
reputation,  some  of  whom  perchance  have 
done  very  good  work,  hearing  their 
voices,  feeling  their  personality,  uncon- 
sciously almost — as  we  so  often  do  that 
of  actor  or  singer  on  the  more  artistic 
stage — and  when  they  have  a  '  *  mission,  * ' 
and  speak  it  out  from  the  heart  in  brave 
and  earnest  words  of  eagerness,  or  hope, 
or  wisdom,  or  vision,  giving  a  glad  and 
ready  ear  to  the  message.  While  too 
much  that  is  heard  may  sound  common- 
place, or  have  in  it  the  ring  of  hollow 
egotism  or  shallow  pedantry,  now  and 
then  a  soul  strong  and  sincere  speaks 
whose  words  are  full  of  meaning.  Then 
•  everybody  leans  out  to  listen. 

The  programme  at  Asbury  Park  was  a 


good  one,  but  one  thing  we  longed  for — 
some  wise  soul,  say  Commissioner  W.  T. 
Harris,  to  talk  on  the  **  Blessings  of  In- 
telligent Ignorance,*'  and  Dr.  Nightin- 
gale and  Miss  Cropsey,  or  Brother  Mac- 
Donald  and  Supt.  Henry  Sabin,  or  others 
equally  competent,  to  follow  on  the  **  Gos- 
pel of  Wonder,*'  that  should  find  a 
preacher  in  every  school  room,  teaching 
wisely  some  of  the  little  that  can  be 
known,  and  reverent  before  the  vast  but 
dimly  recognized  Unknown. 

The  thing  that  impressed  us  most,  and 
all  the  while,  at  this  great  meeting,  was 
the  perpetual  wonder  of  the  place  itself— 
the  object-lesson  of  modem  progress  pre- 
sented in  the  phenomenal  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  Ocean  Grove  and  Asbury 
Park,  since  the  last  meeting  of  this  As- 
sociation in  New  Jersey  just  twenty-five 
years  ago.  In  1869  we  attended  the  Na- 
tional meeting  at  Trenton,  which  we  re- 
call very  pleasantly,  even  though  certain 
good  friends  with  us  then  have  long 
since  gone  over  *  *  to  the  majority.  *  *  Had 
any  one  there  seen  in  a  vision  this  sum- 
mer city  by  the  sea,  and  foretold  our 
next  meeting  in  the  State  amid  its  at- 
tractions and  its  wonders,  the  greatest  of 
them  the  thronging  thousands  in  a  city 
whose  comer-stones  are  Temperance  and 
Religion,  the  rapid  transit  electric  trolley 
cars,  and  the  vast  Ocean  Grove  Audi- 
torium in  which  our  last  session  should 
be  held,  seating  nearly  10,000  people  and 
brilliantly  lighted  by  electricity,  it  would 
have  seemed  but  the  wild  dream  of  a  dis- 
tempered fancy.  And  yet  it  is  an  amazing 
fact  that  on  all  this  part  of  the  coast  from 
Deal  Lake  to  Fletcher  Lake  there  was  not 
then  a  house,  and  much  of  the  region  was 
a  dense,  almost  impenetrable  jungle ! 

In  reply  to  the  cordial  welcome  given 
by  representative  men,  at  the  opening 
session,  the  President  of  the  Association, 
Supt.  Albert  G.  Lane,  of  Chicago,  said  : 
"When  the  Asbury  Park  Committee 
came  to  us  at  Richmond  and  asked  us  to 
come  here  this  summer,  it  made  great 
promises;  and  you  have  kept  all  your 
pledges.  We  extend  to  you  our  thanks. 
In  the  western  and  central  States  we  are 
looking  to  the  school  to  work  our  social 
and  economic  salvation.  The  children 
must  be  educated.  Our  future  welfare 
depends  upon  it.**  His  statement  that 
the  Educational  Association  of  the  South 
had  deferred  its  mid-year  meeting  and 
come  to  Asbury  Park  to  join  with  the 
North  in  its  deliberations,  was  greeted 
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with  loud  applause.  After  remarks  by 
other  gentlemen,  and  music  by  the  Arion 
Ladies'  Quartette  of  Chicago,  who  did  ad- 
mirable work  during  the  week.  Dr.  S.  H. 
Peabody  read  the  first  paper  of  the  ses- 
sion upon  the  value  of  the  educational 
exhibit  at  Chicago.  The  progress  made 
in  American  education  was  indicated  in 
the  Exposition  in  the  development  of 
Trade  schools,  the  University  and  Nor- 
mal schools,  University  Extension  and 
Chautauqua  movements;  the  foothold 
acquired  by  the  kindergarten  ;  extended 
instruction  in  the  effects  of  narcotics  and 
intoxicants  ;  and  the  phenomenal  move- 
ment of  Normal  training.  He  said,  *  *  The 
hammer  of  the  iconoclast  and  the  torch 
of  the  incendiary  have  blotted  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  its  latest  and  loveliest 
apparition,  but  the  memory  of  the  Expo- 
sition will  be  as  enduring  as  history, 
as  inspiring  as  prophecy,  and  forever  en- 
shrined within  our  inmost  hearts.*' 

President  Austin  Scott  of  Rutgers,  Col- 
lege, followed  in  an  eloquent  appeal  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  univer- 
sity. He  referred  to  the  provision  in  the 
will  of  George  Washington  for  such  a 
purpose,  the  ardent  hope  which  that 
great  patriot  entertained  for  such  univer- 
sity, and  the  steps  which  he  took  to  carry 
out  his  wish  just  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Mr.  Scott  commended  the  university  ex- 
tension movement  as  a  most  useful  factor 
in  bringing  the  masses  into  touch  with 
the  universities  of  the  country. 

The  feature  of  the  first  evening  was  a 
scholarly,  paper  by  Dr.  J.  A.  McLellan, 
principal  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  To- 
ronto, Canada.  Development  of  charac- 
ter is  the  highest  aim  in  education ;  the 
ethical  element  in  literature,  the  teaching 
that  will  make  this  effective  in  moral 
training.  Purely  intellectual  results  are 
not  enough.  Home|training  is  insufficient 
to  build  good  character,  and  the  school 
must  be  considered  a  continuation  of  the 
family.  Moral  training  must  be  partly 
by  direct  and  partly  by  indirect  means. 
Different  subjects — mathematics,  science 
and  literature — have  different  values  for 
ethical  ends.  As  in  studying  geography 
intellectual  imagination  forms  ideas  of 
the  actual  world,  so  in  studying  litera- 
ture the  ethical  imagination  builds  the 
world  of  humanity;  this  produces  ethical 
results.  By  studying  literature  one  forms 
an  ideal  self:  one  becomes  dissatisfied  with 
self.  Let  us  fill  the  minds  of  our  youth 
with  noble  pictures  of  human  relationship 


and  duty.  Culture  of  the  imaginaton  and 
emotional  elements  is  essential  to  the 
growth  of  character.  Ideas  are  behind 
actions,  and  sentiment  is  behind  ideas. 
Reading  aloud  is  essential  in  the  teach- 
ing of  literature. 

An  extended  report  of  proceedings 
which  we  had  prepared  for  this  issue  of 
The  Journal  is  crowded  out.  A  part  of 
the  same  we  hope  to  insert  in  a  later 
number. 

The  vast  new  Auditorium  of  Ocean 
Grove,  which  cpmfortably  seats  about 
10,000  people,  was  filled  with  a  great 
audience  on  Friday  evening  to  hear  Pro- 
fessor Richard  G.  Moulton,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  on  the  study  of  litera- 
ture. At  this  meeting  the  committee  on 
resolutions  submitted  a  report,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

**  We  heartily  commend  the  wisdom  and 
firmness  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  exhibited  in  this  trying  time, 
and  we  pledge  to  him  and  his  associates 
in  the  conduct  of  the  government  our 
hearty  and  enthusiastic  support  in  the  en- 
forcement of  law  and  the  restoration  of 
order.  We  must  at  the  same  time  record 
our  perfect  confidence  in  the  capacity  of 
the  American  people  to  grapple  with  any 
social  problems  that  shall  confront  them. 
Riot,  incendiarism  and  conspiracy  are  not 
native  growths,  but  have  come  among  us 
by  importation.  Education  is  the  inalien- 
able right  of  every  child  of  our  republic. 
To  take  care  that  this  right  be  not  de- 
nied nor  abridged  is  a  duty  which  no 
State  can  neglect  with  impunity.  That 
no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  teach 
who  has  not  been  well-grounded  in  schol- 
arship and  who  has  not  received  thor- 
ough professional  training;  that  the  well- 
equipped  teacher  have  proper  security  in 
the  tenure  of  his  office,  a  tenure  free  from 
the  demoralizing  interference  of  inexpert 
opinion,  private  favoritism  or  political 
vicissitude.  We  note  with  satisfaction 
the  movement  to  secure  expert  super- 
vision in  rural  districts,  and  to  lift  city 
school  systems  above  the  baleful  and  al>- 
horrent  influences  of  political  machina- 
tions.'' 

Resolutions  were  passed  thanking  Supt. 
Albert  G.  Lane,  the  retiring  president, 
and  Irwin  Shepherd,  the  secretary  of  the 
Association,  for  their  services,  the  citizens 
of  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean  Grove  and 
the  various  committees  having  in  charg^e 
the  entertainment  of  the  Association.  The 
retiring  president  then  handed  the  gavel 
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to  the  president-elect,Dr.Nicholas  Murray 
Butler.  The  audience  sang  *' America/' 
and  the  convention  came  to  an  end. 

These  suggestive  thoughts  are  added 
from  the  New  York  School  Journal,  as 
•*crumbs  from  the  N.  E.  A.  table  r 

The  country  school  must  be  organized. 
-^White. 

To-day  the  United  States  is  in  New 
Jersey. — Poland, 

Alas  for  the  literalness  of  the  human 
spirit. — Cook, 

The  essential  thing  is  a  professional 
training  of  the  teacher. — Maxwell, 

Evolution  has  taught  the  teacher  that 
she  is  to  be  henceforth  its  chief  agent. — 
Hall, 

Any  special  sympathy  expended  on  the 
country  schools  is  sympathy  wasted. — 
Draper, 

Skill  in  numerical  processes  is  the  chief 
end  of  elementary  training  in  arithmetic. 
—  White, 

The  artist- teacher — happj'  union  of  the 
cultivated  brain  and  the  loving  heart ! — 
McLellan, 

The  rocking-chair  is  an  important  edu- 
cational instrument ;  it  is  an  instrument 
of  rhythm .  — HaU, 

Back  of  any  discussion  of  the  school 

Stuestion  lies  a  great  body  of  sociological 
isicts. — Hinsdale, 

The  thing  that  we  are  neglecting  most 
in  the  rural  districts  is  the  training  of  the 
teacher. — Draper, 

There  will  be  failures  in  any  line  of 
teaching  because  not  all  teachers  are  up 
to  the  level. — Rounds, 

The  graded  system  is  all  the  time  dis- 
couraging slow  pupils  and  giving  the 
bright  ones  listless  habits. — Harris, 

The  country  school  problem  does  not 
begin  to  offer  the  difficulties  that  the  city 
problem  does. — Draper, 

The  early  normal  graduates  found  a 
very  stubborn  and  substantial  fact  in  the 
limitations  of  childhood. — Cook, 

The  question  of  grading  will  solve  it- 
self, provided  you  have  the  right  kind  of 
a  teacher  at  the  head  of  the  school. — 
Maxwell, 

No  one  who  actually  knows  the  old- 
time,  unclassified  school  can  commend 
the  progress  of  nine-tenths  of  its  pupils. — 
White, 

The  principle  that  every  child  has  an 
inalienable  right  to  an  education  and  a 
training  for  citizenship  must  be  main- 
tained.— Lane, 

Common  school  progress  is  necessarily 


slow.  It  is  the  resultant  of  a  multitude 
of  forces,  aiding  and  opposing  one  an- 
other. — Peabody, 

The  country  school  offers  opportunity 
for  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  and 
the  larger  individuality  of  the  pupils 
themselves.  — Harris, 

While  Germany  can  count  95  per  cent. 
of  her  teachers  as  fairly  entitled  to  be 
called  professionals,  we  cannot  count 
more  than  one-tenth  as  many. — Cook, 

We  shall  never  bring  up  the  country 
schools  to  the  proper  level  until  we  have 
a  system  of  inspection  emanating  from 
the  central  state  authority. — Maxwell, 

Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  mind; 
the  work  of  the  teacher  is  the  systematic 
evolution  of  the  mind:  the  conclusion  is 
irresistible — study  psychology. — Cook, 

If  I  had  a  piece  of  literature  to  teach 
and  it  did  not  touch  my  heart  and  my 
imagination,  I'd  climb  the  very  heavens 
for  the  spirit  of  it  before  I'd  dare  teach  it. 
— McLellan. 

The  educators  of  the  country  lack  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  to  advocate 
central  authoritative  action,  cooperating 
all  means  of  promoting  the  education  of 
the  youth. — Draper, 

The  soldier  has  gone  west  on  a  mission 
of  danger  and  death;  the  teacher  has 
come  east  on  a  mission  of  peace  and  good- 
will to  men.  Which  is  the  more  potent 
force  in  civilization  ? — Poland. 

We  have  in  Dr.  Harris  an  instance  of 
an  educational  policy  that  has  risen 
superior  to  political  interest.  Nominated 
by  the  teachers  of  this  land  to  the  high- 
est educational  position  in  the  land,  he 
has  retained  it  under  the  administration  of 
successive  and  opposing  parties. — Lane, 


GOOD  CITIZENSHIP. 


("^OOD  citizenship  and  honest  adminis- 
J  tration  of  public  trusts,  these  things 
we  must  have  or  the  outcome  of  our  whole 
vast  system  of  education  is  failure.  The 
inrelligence  and  right  conscience  of  the 
country  is  looking  with  keenest  interest 
and  sympathy  upon  the  effort  to  rescue 
New  York  city  from  the  organized  system 
of  villainy,  shielding  wick^ness  of  almost 
every  kind,  that  has  so  long  held  defiant 
rule  in  that  great  city. 

The  arraignment  of  the  city  govern- 
ment by  Dr.  Parkhurst  is  a  fearful  one. 
He  says:  * '  Tammany  Hall  is  not  so  much 
an  ordinary  political  organization  as  it 
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is  a  compact  of  freebooters,  who  are  will- 
ing to  trade  to  any  extent  on  decency  and 
public  good,  in  order  to  their  own  emolu- 
ment and  aggrandizement.  It  has  been 
sufficiently  shown  that  there  is  no  commo- 
dity of  virtue,  trust  or  responsibility  upon 
which  it  is  not  disposed  to  levy  imports. 
Probably  no  body  of  men,  nominally  rep- 
utable, ever  had,  so  thoroughly  and  un- 
wincingly,  the  courage  of  its  depravity  as 
the  cabal  of  thieves,  murderers  and  bunco 
steerers  who  are  at  present  administra- 
tively shaping  the  destiny  of  this  control- 
ling city  ot  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  in 
the  midst  of  the  era  of  nineteenth  century 
civilization.  These  are  matters  upon 
which  the  honorable  citizens  of  New 
York  are  agreed,  regardless  of  national, 
political  or  religious  distinctions.  The- 
ory, suspicion  and  opinion  have  all  been 
converted  into  matured  and  substantiated 
conviction.  Thanks  to  the  effi)rts  of  a 
practically  unanimous  press,  working 
co-operatively  with  other  instrumentali- 
ties of  observation  and  inquisition,  Tam- 
many Hall  has  been  obliged  to  disclose 
its  innermost  motive  and  character,  and 
stands  forth  to-day  in  undisguised  deform- 
ity and  infamy.  On  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber next.  New  York  can  inflict  a  blow 
upon  governmental  rascality  that  will  not 
simply  elevate  the  character  of  our  own 
municipality,  but  that  will  send  rever- 
berating echoes  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  make  civic  in- 
tegrity mean  more  in  every  American 
city,  and  lift  to  a  higher  key  the  tone  of 
our  national  character.  Any  man  this 
year  who  insists  on  a  '  straight'  nomina- 
tion imperils  the  cause  that  Uie  great  bulk 
of  our  citizenship  has  so  intensely  at 
heart,  and  gives  occasion  to  the  conjec- 
ture that  his  urgency  is  built  out  of  a 
desire  to  promote  his  party,  rather  than 
out  of  his  desire  to  save  his  city.  What 
is  wanted,  first  of  all,  is  not  a  Republican, 
not  a  Democrat,  but  a  man  who  is  as 
good  as  either,  and  bigger  than  both;  not 
one  whose  education  and  experience  has 
been  along  restricted  lines,  but  a  man  of 
aflfairs,  afiectionately  loyal  to  his  city,  but 
conversant  with  its  life,  familiar  with  its 
personnel,  and  appreciative  of  the  excep- 
tional opportunity  which  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  will  have,  at  such  a  juncture, 
of  stimulating  the  grander  elements  in  our 
municipal  life,  and  making  New  York  to 
be  in  actuality  what  it  is  in  possibilty,  a 
power  making  for  good  government 
throughout  the  State  and  the  country.'* 


THE  STATE  OF  UTAH. 


AS  it  is  not  every  school  boy  or  girl, 
no  matter  how  dever,  who  can  name 
the  States,  and,  inasmuch  as  many  men 
otherwise  quite  intelligent  do  not  know 
that  the  flag  now  holds  forty-four  stars, 
they  are  here  given  to  refresh  lagging 
memories. 

Alabama,        Maine,  Ohio, 

Arkansas,        Maryland,  Oregon, 

California,       Massachusetts,      Pennsylvania, 
Colorado,        Michigan,  Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut,   Minnesota,  South  Carolina, 

Delaware,        Mississippi,  South  Dakota, 

Florida,  Missoun,  Tennessee, 

Georgia,  Montana,  Texas, 

Idaho,  Nebraska,  Vermont, 

Illinois,  Nevada,  Virginia, 

Indiana,  New  Hampshire,  Washington, 

Iowa  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia, 

Kansas,  New  York,  Wisconsin, 

Kentucky,       North  Carolina,    Wyoming, 
Louisiana,       North  Dakota, 

It  is  not  a  bad  idea  for  those  who  like 
to  remember  things  that  there  are  not 
only  44  States,  but  that  their  total  elec- 
toral votes  are  444.  A  bill  to  admit  Utah 
has  also  passed  both  houses  of  Congress 
within  the  past  few  days  and  been  signed 
by  President  Cleveland. 

The  forty-fifth  state  will  enter  the  Union 
just  forty-five  years  to  a  month  after  its 
first  attempt  to  do  so,  for  it  was  in  De- 
cember, 1849,  that  the  Mormons  called 
their  first  convention  to  frame  a  state 
government,  and  next  December,  if  the 
bill  is  carried  out  as  it  has  just  passed  the 
senate,  Utah  will  become  a  state.  It  is 
only  by  a  sort  of  apostolical  succession 
that  this  can  be  called  the  state  the  Mor- 
mons first  designed,  for  the  boundaries 
they  laid  out  included  ''  all  that  part  of 
upper  California  between  the  dividing 
summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains, ' '  and  they  named  their 
state  **Deseret."  Their  intended  state 
contained  all  of  the  present  Nevada,  all  of 
Colorado  west  of  the  summit,  and  con- 
siderable portions  of  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
Arizona  and  southeastern  California. 
The  Mormon  pioneers  reached  the  site  of 
Salt  Lake  City  July  24,  1847,  when  there 
were  not  100,000  white  Americans  west 
of  the  meridian  of  Kansas  City;  and  aft«r 
many  desperate  attempts  to  break  into  the 
Union  as  a  state,  their  **Deseret"  is  no 
more,  and  their  Utah  is  the  last  of  all  the 
northern  and  central  territories  to  come 
into  the  confederation  of  States. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  bill  present 
something  of  a  mystery.     A  few  weeks 
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ago  it  was  announced,  as  if  by  authority, 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  would  veto  any  new 
state ;  and  that  the  senate  would  take  no 
action,  but  suddenly  the  senate  committee 
took  up  the  Utah  bill  and  reported  it 
favorably,  and  it  now  goes  through.  The 
claims  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  for 
statehood  are  also  under  consideration  by 
the  House  committee,  but  at  the  time  of 
this  writing  nothing  definite  has  been 
determined  in  regard  to  them. 


DR.  THOS.  M.  BALUET. 


THE  Nominating  Committee  of  the 
Boston  School  Board  have  named  Dr. 
Thomas  M.  Balliet  for  the  position  of 
superintendent  in  Boston.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent superintendent  of  the  Springfield 
schools,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  ablest  educators  in  this  coun- 
try. He  was  bom  near  Mauch  Chunk, 
Pa.,  and  is  42  years  old.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  received  in  the  public  schools 
of  Pennsylvania.  For  a  time  he  taught 
mathematics  in  an  academy,  and  then  en- 
tered Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1872.  Four  years  later 
he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of 
his  class.  He  taught  for  a  time  in  Belle- 
fonte,  and  then  entered  Yale,  taking  a 
post-graduate  course,  and  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Semitic 
languages. 

He  then  became  teacher  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  Keystone  Normal  School  at 
Kutztown,  and  his  next  position  was  that 
of  superintendent  of  schools  in  Carbon 
county.  Pa.  Afterwards  he  taught  for 
some  years  in  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School,  in  Chicago.  In  1885,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  schools  in 
Reading,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
and  in  1888  he  went  to  Springfield.  His 
duties  as  superintendent  of  schools  have 
been  supplemented  by  lectures  at  educa- 
tional assemblies,  and  he  has  gained 
thereby  a  national  reputation.  In  Spring- 
field he  has  added  to  his  reputation,  the 
schools  there  being  of  the  highest  stand- 
ard. He  has  presided  over  them  with 
ability  and  excellent  judgment. 

As  we  read  with  much  interest  of  this 
high  recognition  of  Dr.  Balliet's  work  as 
an  educator,  and  know  personally  the  un- 
selfish purpose  and  the  fine  spiritual  tem- 
per of  the  man,  we  recall  one  of  the  best 
things  he  has  ever  written,  and  turn  to 
read  it  again  in  the  Dr.  Higbee  Memorial 


Volume.  "His  Thought  into  Their 
Thinking,"  as  found  there,  gives  evi- 
dence of  rare  spiritual  insight,  and  is  an 
expression  of  personal  obligation  and 
gratitude  such  as  few  men  are  capable  of 
feeling  or  writing. 

We  quote  briefly :  **  His  addresses  to 
the  Institute  were  so  difierent  from  any- 
thing of  the  kind  the  teachers  had  ever 
been  accustomed  to  hear  on  such  occa- 
sions, that  they  made  a  deep  impression. 
A  fair  number  followed  his  line  of 
thought,  the  rest  only  vaguely  feU  his 
power.  To  me  he  became  at  once  an  in- 
spiration. Michael  Faraday,  when  asked 
what  he  regarded  the  greatest  discovery 
of  his  life,  replied,  **When  I  found  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy. '  I  felt  that  I  had  made 
a  great  discovery  on  the  day  I  found  Dr. 
Higbee — the  man  as  well  as  the  scholar. 
I  owe  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other 
source,  what  little  I  have  accomplished  in 
public  school  work  since  then.  He  gave 
me  larger  views  of  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion, deeper  insight  into  the  human  mind 
and  character  than  I  had  had  before,  and 
his  strong  personality,  his  character  as  a 
man^  and  his  attainments  as  a  scholar, 
have  ever  since  been  with  me  an  inspiring, 
upward-lifting  ideal.  His  work  as  State 
Superintendent  was  peculiarly  his  own, 
in  the  sense  that  no  one  else  could  have 
done  it.  What  he  did  for  me  he  did  for 
hundreds  of  other  superintendents  and 
teachers.*' 


FINAL  EXAMINATIONS  AT  THE 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


NO  schools  have  grown  more  rapidly  in 
popular  favor  tiian  our  State  Normal 
Schools.  The  attendance  at  most  of  them 
exceeds  five  hundred,  and  at  several  it 
reaches  nearly  one  thousand.  The  duty 
of  examining  the  students  at  each  of  these 
thirteen  schools  has  developed  into  a  pro- 
digious task.  The  following,  from  one 
of  our  exchanges,  shows  how  the  task 
looks  to  those  who  live  near  one  of  these 
flourishing  institutions : 

'  *  They  found  a  heavy  task  before  them 
in  determining  the  actual  and  relative 
scholarship  of  the  one  hundred  and  six 
seniors  who  were  candidates  for  the  State's 
commission  to  teach  in  the  public  schools, 
and  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
juniors  who  sought  promotion.  Such  a 
work  itself  is  no  light  matter,  but  when 
to  this  is  added  the  supreme  conscious- 
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ness  of  the  examiners'  duty  to  the  people 
of  the  State  in  thus  determining  who  are 
fitted  to  train  her  youth,  it  becomes  a 
task  of  such  moment  and  delicacy  that 
the  wisest  and  most  experienced  men 
might  well  shrink  from  it.  The  rightful 
expenditure  of  the  ten  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  school  districts  of  the  State,  the  one 
million  for  free  text  books,  and  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  for  Normal  schools,  ap- 
propriated by  the  last  Legislature,  is  a 
question  of  some  magnitude,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen who  compose  the  Boards  of  Ex- 
aminers for  the  various  Normal  schools 
are  bound  to  keep  in  view  the  best  re- 
sults to  be  obtained  by  this  enormous 
outlay  of  public  money.  Every  proficient 
teacher  sent  out  with  the  stamp  of  their 
approval  is  a  gain  to  the  people  of  the 
State.  Every  immature  or  ill-prepared 
teacher  thus  sent  out  is  a  wrong  to  the 
people  of  the  State.  And  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  weakness  of  our  school  sys- 
tem to-day  lies  in  the  inefiiciency  of  the 
teachers.  In  the  minds  of  such  expe- 
rienced educators,  therefore,  as  compose 
these  boards  of  examiners,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  teacher's  culture*  and 
qualifications  as  fast  and  as  high  as  can 
be  done  consistently  with  the  State's 
needs  and  in  justice  to  the  present  educa- 
tional appliances. 

**  No  doubt  these  considerations  and 
others  of  the  kind  were  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  our  examining  board  by  the 
Department  at  Harrisburg,  and  they  came 
to  their  work  with  a  full  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility imposed  upon  them.  That 
the  result  of  their  examinations  proved 
unsatisfactory  to  some  of  the  young  men 
and  women  interested  is  to  be  regretted. 
They  feel  deeply  and  keenly  their  failure 
to  pass  the  trying  ordeal,  and  it  is  but 
human  they  should  feel  some  resentment 
at  the  decision  against  them.  Doubtless, 
in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  express  the  hope  that  in  the 
case  of  all  of  them,  they  had  been  just  as 
faithful,  just  as  diligent,  just  as  earnest 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies  as  their 
more  successful  classmates.  Perhaps,  too, 
they  may  have  a  conscious  sense  of  pos- 
sessing equal  mental  capacity,  and  they 
may  not  err  in  so  thinking.  But  for  some 
reason  they  have  failed  to  so  impress  the 
committee,  and  the  verdict  is  against 
them,  and  is,  for  this  year  at  least,  be- 
yond recall.  There  is  nothing  to  do, 
therefore,  but  to  accept  the  result,  take 


heart  and  try  again.  Experience  of  oth- 
ers shows  most  clearly  that  what  seems 
now  so  hard  and  bitter  is  bound  ulti- 
mately to  work  out  good  to  the  unfortu- 
nate ones.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who, 
five  or  ten  years  hence,  with  life's  expe- 
rience behind  them,  will  not  look  back  to 
this  period  of  trial  as  the  beginning  of  a 
new  and  more  determined  effort,  and  so 
pluck  a  larger  victory  from  an  early 
defeat." 


FLAG  OF  THE  FREE. 


THE  feeling  that  the  flag  should  be  seen 
in  the  school  or  over  it,  or  both, 
is  widespread  and  wholesome.  There  are 
very  many  people  who  know  little  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  as  the  beautiful 
symbol  of  our  nationality — and  who  care 
less !  Their  children  should  be  taught  to 
think  of  it  with  respect,  to  look  upon  it, 
indeed,  with  a  feeling  of  patriotic  pride. 
This  teaching  must  not  degenerate  into  a 
**fad,"  to  l^  rushed  for  a  year,  then 
dropped  for  a  life-time.  Let  a  handsome 
flag  of  small  size  be  displayed  somewhere 
in  the  schoolroom,  to  be  referred  to  inci- 
dentally in  a  way  that  shall  impress  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  with  the  thought  of 
*' native  land."  In  the  case  of  larger 
schools,  or  schools  in  a  large  building,  a 
flag-staff  should  be  provided  firom  which 
the  national  colors  may  be  flung  to  the 
breeze  upon  occasion.  Some  say  **all 
the  while;"  we  do  not.  **  Mbderation  in 
all  things"  is  safe  Scripture  doctrine,  and 
any  good  thing  may  be  done  to  death. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home. 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  ^ven, 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us. 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us! 

This  apostrophe  to  the  American  Flag 
by  James  Rodman  Drake,  the  last  four 
lines  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  added 
by  his  friend  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  is  a 
good  thing  for  boys  and  girls  to  anchor 
securely  in  the  memory  during  school 
days.  In  the  same  line  of  patriotic  im- 
pression, but  going  deeper  still,  we  have 
these  immortal  lines  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
which  are  known  and  loved  by  millions 
the  wide  world  over.  If  not  already 
your  own,  commit  them  to  memory,  and 
have  your  pupils  do  the  same,  as  perhaps 
the  best  expression,  by  contrast,  of  a  gen- 
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erous  and  noble  love  of  country  that  is  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  literature  of  the 
civilized  world : 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own  my  native  land! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ! 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  tlie  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 


INSECTS  AND  THEIR  RAVAGES. 


INSTRUCTIONS    IN  THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 
OF  ONTARIO. 


THE  text-book  on  Agriculture,    pre- 
pared by  Professors  Mills  and  Shaw 
of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and 

?ublished  by  the  J.  E.  Bryant  Co.,  of 
'oronto,  has  been  introduced  into  the 
schools  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Its 
use  is  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. It  contains  very  full  chapters  on 
soil,  tillage,  the  growth  and  management 
of  crops,  on  insects,  weeds,  diseases  of 
crops,  on  the  feeding,  care,  and  manage- 
ment of  live  stock,  and  on  the  cultivation 
of  forest  trees  for  shade,  ornament  and 
protection.  The  book  contains  250  pages 
and  is  sold  for  40  cents. 

The  chapter  on  insects  is  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  The  importance  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  for  many  years  the  loss  to 
Ontario  farmers  from  the  wheat-midge 
alone  amounted  to  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. For  a  long  time  the  damage 
done  by  the  pea-weevil  throughout  the 
Province  could  not  have  been  less  than 
three  or  four  million  dollars  a  year. 
Since  1872  the  money  paid  by  the  farmers 
of  Ontario  for  Paris  green  to  destroy  po- 
tato beetles  has  averaged  perhaps  $220,000 
a  year,  or  about  one-twentieth  as  much  as 
their  annual  taxes  for  municipal  and 
other  purposes.  The  largeness  of  these 
amounts  may  surprise  those  who  have 
not  thought  much  about  insects  and  their 
ravages ;  but  the  figures  are  less  than  the 
reality.  Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the 
enormous  loss  caused  by  the  wheat-midge. 


the  so  called  **pea  bugs'*  and  *' potato 
bugs,"  the  codling  moth,  plum  curculio, 
currant  worm,  clover-midge,  turnip  fly, 
Hessian  fly,  cut-worms,  cabbage-worms, 
and  other  pests  which  are  always  ready 
to  destroy  the  farmer's  crops.  How  few 
people  know  the  injurious  insects  from 
beneficial  insects,  like  the  ichneumon  flies 
which  destroy  many  insects  that  are  in- 
jurious. Have  you  in  your  school  any 
pupils  who  know  how  the  worm  gets  into 
the  apple,  the  pear,  the  plum,  the 
hickory-nut?  Is  not  the  farmer  who 
sprays  his  fruit  trees  with  insect  remedies, 
regarded  by  many  people  as  a  fit  subject 
for  a  lunatic  asylum  ?  It  certainly  pays 
in  rural  schools  to  teach  the  habits  of  in- 
sects and  how  they  may  be  found  and  de- 
stroyed. 

The  following  facts,  culled  from  this 
chapter  on  insects,  are  of  interest  to  every 
reader.  The  bodies  of  insects  are  all 
made  up  of  a  number  of  rings;  and  in 
their  mature  state  they  have  six  legs. 
Some  are  wingless;  but  most  of  them 
have  two  pairs  of  wings;  and  they  all 
breathe,  not  by  means  of  their  mouths, 
nor  by  nostrils,  but  by  small  air  holes, 
which  are  usually  placed  on  their  sides, 
though  sometimes  at  the  end  of  the  tail 
as  in  fly-maggots.  When  these  breathing 
pores  are  stopped  up  by  any  sticky  sub- 
stance, the  insect  dies  for  want  of  air; 
and  a  knowledge  of  this  sometimes  assists 
us  in  killing  very  troublesome  pests. 

Most  insects,  after  being  hatched  from 
eggs  or  produced  alive,  exhibit  three 
well-marked  stages  of  development. 

1.  The  first  stage  is  that  of  the  grub, 
maggot  or  caterpillar  (scientifically  called 
the  larvay  and  in' the  plural  larvcs).  Many 
insects  in  this  stage  resemble  worms. 
They  have  no  wings,  feed  greedily,  and 
some  of  them  grow  very  fast.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  in  this  stage  that  insects 
do  most  harm  to  trees,  fruit  and  other 
crops. 

2.  The  second  stage  in  the  life  of  an 
insect  is  known  as  the  pupa  or  chrysalis. 
When  the  larva  is  full-grown,  it  usually 
rolls  itself  up  in  its  skin,  or  weaves  a  case 
of  silken  threads  (like  that  of  the  silk- 
worm), or  makes  a  bed  in  the  ground, 
and  passes  into  a  dormant  or  sleeping 
state,  in  which  it  is  called  the  pupa^ 
(Latin  pupa,  a  girl  or  doll),  from  its 
supposed  likeness  to  a  baby  rolled  in 
bandages.  In  this  stage  most  insects  are 
harmless. 

3.  The  third  and  last  stage  is  that  of 
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the  perfect  insect  or  imago  (Latin  for 
image),  with  all  its  feet,  wings  and 
powers  complete.  Some  insects,  how- 
ever, have  no  wings,  even  in  the  perfect 
state. 

The  means  for  preventing  the  ravages 
of  insects  are  discussed.  Special  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  preserving 
insects  like  lady-bugs  (called  also  lady- 
birds), tiger-beetles,  some  ground  beetles, 
and  especially  the  wasp-like  ichneumon 
flies  which  prey  upon  cabbage-worms, 
army-worms,  tent-caterpillars,  potato- 
bugs,  curculios,  codling  moths,  and 
many  other  troublesome  insect  pests.  A 
list  of  the  birds  is  given  that  should  be 

Erotected  and  preserved  from  men  and 
oys  who  find  pleasure  in  killing  these 
feathered  friends  of  the  farmer. 

No  one  can  tell  how  much  good  can  be 
done  in  rural  schools  by  teaching  the 
pupils  facts  like  the  above,  which  will 
awaken  their  minds  to  a  desire  for  more 
knowledge,  cause  them  to  investigate 
nature  and  nature's  laws,  and  possibly 
lead  some  of  them  to  add  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  stock  of  scientific  knowledge 
by  means  of  which  the  farmer  can  protect 
himself  against  his  enemies  and  realize 
larger  profits  on  his  crops  and  other  farm 
products.  In  this  respect  Ontario  is  ahead 
of  Pennsylvania. 


THE  WHITE  CITY  GONE. 


ONE  year  ago  the  White  City  was  the 
flower  of  the  world.  To-day  it  has 
exchanged  **  beauty  for  ashes.**  The 
Administration  Building,  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  Exposition,  with  its  gilded 
and  decorated  dome,  and  its  supporting 
pavilions  enriched  with  statuary;  the 
majestic  Agricultural  Building,  with  its 
tinted  and  decorated  colonnades,  its  beau- 
tiful statues,  its  zodiacal  circles,  its  flat- 
tened dome  above  which  wheeled  St. 
Gaudens*  figure  of  Diana;  the  noble  palace 
of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  with  its  lofty  fluted 
Corinthan  colonnades,  its  superb  circular- 
porched  entrance,  and  its  figure-tipped 
spires,  from  which  bells  of  mellow  tone 
rang  out  familiar  chimes;  the  light  and 
airy  Electricity  Building  with  its  open 
roof-lanterns,  its  recessed  entrance  where 
stood  the  colossal  statute  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  on  the  south,  and  its  graceful 
projecting  bays  on  the  north;  the  attrac- 
tively inornate  but  substantial-looking 
Mining  Building;  the  wonderful  Terminal 


Station;  the  mammoth  Manufactures  and 
Liberal  Arts  Building,  with  its  towering 
arches  of  steel  enclosing  forty-acres  of 
ground  space,  and  its  lofty  triumphal 
corner  and  central  arches;  together  with  a 
number  of  minor  structures  all  of  which 
we  recall  as  centres  of  unfailing  attraction 
and  interest — from  the  south  colonnade 
to  the  Government  Building,  and  from 
the  shore  of  the  lake  to  the  golden  door 
of  the  angel-guarded  Transportation 
Building,  the  wide-world-famous  Phan- 
tom City  is  no  more. 

Its  palaces  of  enchantment  have  van- 
ished. It  came  almost  in  a  night,  a  dream 
city,  as  at  the  spell  of  the  enchanter's 
wand.  It  stood  awhile,  that  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  millions  might  have  blessing 
in  its  supernal  beauty.  And  what  more 
fitting  than  that  it  should  pass  in  flame, 
its  mission  done — the  Peristyle,  grandest 
of  all,  going  first  of  all! 


RICHARD  WAGNER. 


CONCERNING  HIS  ANCESTRY,    EDUCA- 
TION AND  ACHIEVEMENTS. 


THE  first  essential  in  the  production  of 
a  great  man  is  to  begin  several  gen- 
erations before  he  is  bom.  The  grand- 
father of  Richard  Wagner  was  a  custom- 
house oflScial  in  Leipzig,  whose  wits  were 
sharpened  in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duties,  one  of  which  was  to  see  that 
nothing  was  smuggled  through  the  city 
gates.  The  father  of  Richard  Wagner 
began  as  a  clerk  to  the  city  courts,  but  on 
account  of  his  superior  intelligence  and 
knowledge  of  French,  he  was,  during  the 
French  occupation  of  Leipzig,  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  re-organizing  the  police 
system,  and  appointed  Chief  of  Police  by 
Marshal  Davoust.  From  the  father's  oc- 
cupation the  boy  may  have  inherited  his 
pugnacious  disposition  and  his  other 
qualities  as  a  fighter,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  wage  the  Forty  Years'  War  in 
the  realm  of  Art,  resulting  in  a  marvel- 
ous triumph  of  his  own  views  and  his 
own  creations.  Love  of  the  theatre  char- 
acterized almost  all  the  members  of  the 
Wagner  family.  They  had  not  merely  a 
fondness  for  theatrical  performances,  but 
a  special  talent  for  taking  part  in  them. 
The  mother  must  have  been  an  extra- 
ordinary woman.  Left  a  widow  with 
seven  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was 
only  fourteen,  she  must  have  had  super- 
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ior  charms  to  win  the  affections  of  the 
noted  actor  Ludwig  Geyer,  whom  she 
married  nine  months  after  the  death  of 
her  first  husband,  and  who  willingly  as- 
sumed the  support  of  her  many  children 
for  the  love  he  bore  to  the  mother.  ' '  Her 
brightness  and  amiability/'  says  Frick, 
*'  made  her  especially  congenial  to  artists, 
and  among  those  who  occasionally 
dropped  in  for  a  friendly  chat  with  her 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  Weber, 
composer  of  the  opera  Der  Freischiitz, 
which  first  aroused  young  Richard's  mu- 
sical instincts." 

The  boy  used  to  tell  his  sister  that 
Weber  was  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world.  Although  the  sister  *' could  not 
at  first  see  anything  great  in  the  crooked- 
legged  little  man,  with  his  large  specta- 
cles on  his  large  nose,  with  the  gray  coat 
and  vacillating  gait,  she  soon  followed 
her  brother's  example  of  looking  on  him 
'with  religious  awe;**'  whilst  Richard, 
no  doubt,  conceived  ideals  of  future 
achievements  which  helped  to  make  him 
the  creator  of  a  new  style  of  the  drama. 

The  step-father  was  a  man  of  great  ver- 
satility; for  he  was  distinguished  as  an 
actor,  as  an  author  of  comedies,  and  as  a 
skillful  portrait  painter.  He  had  the 
honor  of  being  asked  to  paint  the  portraits 
of  the  king  and  queen  of  Saxony  and 
many  members  of  the  highest  aristocratic 
and  military  circles.  The  impressions 
which  he  made  upon  his  step-son  lasted 
through  life.  On  his  death-bed  he  said 
he  wanted  to  make  something  of  Richard, 
and  he  probably  did  more  in  this  direction 
than  he  knew;  for  in  the  dramas  of 
Richard  Wagner,  music,  poetry,  action 
and  scene-painting  are  welded  into  a  har- 
monious whole. 

At  Dresden  the  boy  had  a  good  teacher 
of  Greek,  from  whom  he  acquired  an 
ardent  enthusiasm  for  Greek  literature, 
history  and  mythology,  culminating  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  in  the  translation  of 
the  first  twelve  books  of  Homer's  Odyssey 
—a  self-imposed  task  which  pleased  his 
teachers  very  much.  At  this  point 
teachers  may  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
career  of  young  Wagner.  **  At  the  age 
of  fifteen,"  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
*'  the  Wagner- Geyer  family  moved  back 
to  Leipzic,  and  Richard  was  placed  in 
the  Nicolai-Schule,  the  teachers  in  which 
appear  to  have  been  of  inferior  calibre  to 
those  in  Dresden,  since  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  fanning  his  ardor  for  classical 
study  as  his  former  teachers  had  done. 


Richard  was  moreover  subjected  to  the 
indignity  of  being  placed  in  a  lower  class 
than  the  one  he  had  been  in  at  Dresden  ; 
and  this  hurt  his  feelings  so  much  that 
he  became  careless  and  neglected  his 
studies." 

Although  he  wrote  poems  at  the  age 
of  eleven — one  on  the  death  of  a  class- 
mate having  been  printed  by  order  of  his 
teachers — he  was  not  a  prodigy.  Men  of 
the  greatest  genius  sometimes  mature 
slowly.  Beethoven  shed  tears  over  the 
irksomeness  of  his  first  lessons  in  music ; 
and  Weber  in  his  eighth  year  was  told  by 
his  teacher:  **Karl,  you  may  become 
anything  else  in  the  world,  but  a  musician 
you  will  never  be."  Wagner  was  awk- 
ward at  drawing,  inapt  on  the  piano,, 
averse  to  learning  the  rules  of  grammar, 
fond  of  rambling  about  the  country,  and 
guileful  in  getting  his  uncle  to  tell  him 
stories  that  he  might  escape  work.  He 
entered  the  University  and  spent  his  time 
in  dissipation.  At  last  he  found  a  true 
teacher  in  the  person  of  Theodor  Weinlig, 
who  **  possessed  the  rare  gift  of  making 
the  study  of  counterpoint  as  attractive  as 
play ;"  and  in  six  months  the  teacher 
brought  the  lessons  to  a  close,  inasmuch 
as  the  pupil  had  learned  to  solve  the  most 
diflScult  problems  in  counterpoint.  In  no 
long  time  the  music  of  Beethoven  began 
to  inspire  him,  and  in  his  worship  of  this 
genius  he  went  so  far  as  to  print  **  friend 
of  Beethoven"  on  his  visiting  cards. 
From  this  time  forth  the  talent  which  he 
inherited  was  nurtured  by  his  environ- 
ment. His  experiences  passed  into  his 
creations  ;  his  struggles  purified  his  art ; 
and  his  genius  developed  until  he  became 
the  greatest  musical  composer  of  the 
century.  '*  Although  only  half  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  Richard  Wagner 
first  became  prominent  as  an  operatic 
composer,"  says  Finck,  **it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  more  has  already 
been  written  and  printed  about  him,  than 
about  any  other  dramatic  author  except 
Shakespeare." 

In  addition  to  native  talent  and  the 
educative  influence  of  proper  surround- 
ings, one  thing  more  is  essential  to 
success,  namely  opportunity.  Wagner 
waited  many  years  before  his  opportunity 
came.  His  musical  scores  were  appre- 
ciated by  only  a  few  men  of  genius ;  the 
critics  were  against  him  ;  and  he  struggled 
with  poverty  and  want,  borrowing  from 
friends,  pursued  by  creditors,  an  exile 
from  his  native  land,  until  at  last  his 
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genius  attracted  the  attention  of  Ludwig 
II,  King  of  Bavaria.  By  the  generous 
help  of  this  royal  patron,  he  was  raised 
above  want ;  a  special  theatre  was  built 
at  Bayreuth,  for  the  rendition  of  his  music- 
dramas  ;  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life 
he  had  an  income  of  $25,000.  For  the 
Centennial  March,  which  he  wrote  for  the 
opening  of  the  Exposition  at  Philadel- 
phia, $5,000  was  raised  and  paid  by  the 
Women's  Centennial  Organization.  Thus 
he  who  freed  the  music  of  the  future  from 
the  thraldom  of  past  traditions,  contributed 
his  share  to  the  celebration  of  the  event 
which  laid  the  basis  for  the  freedom  of 
the  New  World. 

In  this  favored  land  of  ours,  how  few 
schools  would  have  furnished  the  food  to 
sustain  the  growth  of  a  genius  like 
Richard  Wagner !  Nevertheless  the  Key- 
stone State  can  boast  of  at  least  one  High 
School  where  a  way  has  been  opened  for 
the  study  of  music  after  school  hours,  in 
a  manner  that  is  unique  in  the  educational 
history  of  America. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong  —  Supt.  Jackson  :  Select 
schools  are  in  session  at  Leechburg,  H.  J. 
Smeltzer;  Rockville,  Mr.  Lawther;  Dayton, 
Prof.  Richie;  Worthington,  T.  G.  Hosick; 
Goheenville,  J.  M.  Gould  and  M.  A.  Milliron; 
and  Elderton,  R.  S.  Hall.  These  are  all  well 
attended. 

Cambria — Supt.  Leech  :  The  coal  indus- 
try in  Cambria  county  has  developed  so 
rapidly  during  the  past  year  that  it  has  been 
found  expedient  to  erect  new  districts  as 
follows,  their  official  life  beginning  June  4, 
1^4:  Bamesboro,  Cresson  Township,  Daisy- 
ville,  Patton,  Roxbury,  and  Spangler. 

Carbon — Supt.  Beisel :  Mauch  Chunk 
borough  is  the  only  district  in  the  county 
that  has  a  ten  months'  term.  Thirty  pupils 
completed  the  high  school  course  as  it  exists 
at  Weatherlev,  Lansford,  Summit  Hill,  E. 
Mauch  Chunk,  Mauch  Chunk  and  I^high- 
ton.  Very  interesting  and  profitable  com- 
mencement exercises  were  held  at  Lansford, 
Summit  Hill,  Weatherley  and  Mauch  Chunk. 
Nearly  all  our  boroughs  have  re-elected  the 
principal  teachers,  and  E.  Mauch  Chunk, 
Weatherley  and  Lansford  have  raised  the 
Principal's  salarjr  to  $90  a  month — a  good 
showing  for  principals  and  directors.  Lans- 
ford high  school  and  "A"  grammar  school. 
Summit  Hill  high  school  and  Lehi^hton 
high  school  have  all  made  large  additions 
to  their  libraries.  Our  county  on  the  whole 
has  progressive  directors,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  demand  for  first-class  teachers  is 
increasing. 

Columbia— Supt.  Johnston  :  The  schools 


in  Berwick,  Bloom,  Catawissa  and  Centralia 
closed  this  month.  The  year  has  been  suc- 
cessful. The  work  done  by  the  majority  of 
the  teachers  was  progressive  and  satisfac- 
tory. The  Bloomsburg  Normal  graduated  a 
class  of  over  one  hundred  this  year.  The 
commencement  exercises  were  good. 

Lackawanna-— Supt.  Taylor  :  Thirty-six 
candidates  for  graduation  in  the  common 
school  course  were  examined,  of  whom  four- 
teen received  the  diploma,  having  made  the 
required  average  0/  80  per  cent.  Many  of 
those  who  did  not  pass  made  an  average  of 
75  per  cent,  or  more.  Much  better  results 
are  expected  next  year. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke  :  All  the  exami- 
nations have  now  been  held.  Most  of  them 
were  largely  attended  by  directors,  teachers 
and  citizens.  Owing  to  the  large  number 
of  applicants,  the  examinations  were  more 
rigid  than  formerly.  About  one-third  of  all 
the  applicants  were  rejected.  Nearly  all  our 
teachers  are  placed  for  the  ensuing  term. 
Most  of  the  boards  exercised  a  great  deal  of 
care  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  em- 
ployed only  the  very  best  of  the  available 
material. 

Lehigh — Supt.  Rupp  :  The  School  Board 
of  Salisbury  proposes  to  erect  a  new  double 
building  in  the  eastern  part  to  accommodate 
the  children  that  formerly  attended  the 
Fountain  Hill  schools.  Coopersburg  will 
erect  an  addition  to  its  school  building,  and 
will  have  three  schools  next  year.  Hanover 
township  has  a  new  school  house  in  course 
of  erection.  Owing  to  the  over-crowded 
condition  of  the  schools,  W.  Bethlehem 
will  furnish  and  maintain  an  additional 
school.  There  are  a  great  many  applicants 
for  teachers'  positions  this  year,  but  many 
of  them  are  so  poorly  prepared  that  they 
fail  to  make  certificates.  Out  of  125  apph- 
cants  examined  we  were  obliged  to  reject  45 
— amone  the  number  being  several  who 
taught  last  year.  The  directors  of  Hanover 
and  Whitehall  townships  have  bought  a  set 
of  the  International  Cyclopedia  for  each  of 
their  schools.  Emaus  and  Slatington  have 
each  increased  their  school  term  one  month, 
while  Upper  Milford  has  again  gone  back  a 
month,  making  it  the  minimum  term. 

Monroe — Supt.  Serfass  :  By  May  all  the 
schools,  except  those  of  Stroudsburg  and 
E.  Stroudsburg,  had  closed.  The  most  im- 
portant event  of  the  month  (May)  was  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  E.  Strouds- 
burg high  school,  on  the  26th.  The  class 
consisted  of  three  young  ladies.  On  Friday 
evening  previous  an  interesting  prog^ratnme 
of  exercises  was  rendered  by  members  of  the 
different  schools  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 
These  exercises  seem  to  become  more  popu- 
lar every  year. 

Northumberland  —  Supt.  Shipman : 
During  the  month  of  June  I  neld  five  teach- 
ers' examinations  in  the  longer  term  dis- 
tricts. The  interest  in  these  examinations 
is  increasing.  At  these  five  examinations 
there  were  present  eighteen  directors  during 
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nearly  the  whole  time,  and  two  hundred 

spectators  besides.    Prof.  I.  N.  Johns  has 

resigned  theprincipalship  of  the  E.  Sunbury 
schools,  having  served  in  that  capacity  for 
several  years. 

Butler — Supt.  Mackey  :  Our  commence- 
ment season  was  crowded  with  events  that 
brought  no  small  degree  of  credit  to  the 
schools.  The  patrons  have  been  aroused  to 
greater  interest  in  and  keener  appreciation 
of  them ;  and  the  pupils,  inspired  by  the 
example  of  the  ^raauates  and  teachers,  en- 
couraged by  their  success  and  the  approval 
of  the  patrons,  have  all  been  stirred  up  to 
resolves  to  do  still  better  things.  The  main 
events  of  the  season  were  :  Friday,  June  15, 
graduating  exercises,  with  literary  and  mu- 
sical programme  by  class,  and  an  address 
and  award  of  diplomas  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Bowser; 
Saturday,  reception  of  senior  class  and  fac- 
ulty of  high  school  by  Supt.  E.  Mackev ; 
Sunday,  baccalaureate  sermon,  by  Rev.  Jonn 
H.  Prugh,  D.  D.;  Monday,  graduating  ex- 
ercises with  literary  and  musical  programme 
bjr  the  class,  and  an  address  and  award  of 
diplomas  by  Mr.  Ira  Mcjunkin ;  Tuesday, 
class  day  exercises ;  Wednesday,  high 
school  commencement ;  Thursday,  alumni 
banquet,  with  music  by  High  School  Glee 
Club,  and  an  address  by  Rev.  Theo.  B.  Roth, 
B.  D.,  President  of  Thiel  College.  All  these 
exercises  were  attended  by  large  audiences. 
Especially  helpful  and  inspiring  were  the 
words  of  Dr.  Prugh  in  his  baccalaureate  ser- 
mon, of  Dr.  Roth  in  his  alumni  address,  and 
of  Messrs.  Bowser,  Findley  and  Mcjunkin 
in  their  addresses  to  the  graduating  classes. 
Nearly  three  hundred  members  of  the 
alumni  association  were  present  at  the  ban- 
quet. It  was  a  most  inspiring  and  enjoy- 
able event. 

Chambersburg  —  Supt.  Hockenberry  : 
Our  teachers  have  done  a  year's  good  work. 
Free  text-books  have  increased  our  enroll- 
ment nearljr  two  hundred.  The  Board  has 
already  decided  to  open  another  primary 
school.  Our  largest  school  buildine  will 
next  year  be  heated  and  ventilated  by  the 
most  approved  modem  methods. 

^  Hazleton — Supt.  Harman  :  A  class  of 
sixteen  graduated  from  the  hieh  school. 
The  annual  exposition  of  school  work  was 
held  this  year  in  the  high  school  building, 
and  attracted  large  numbers  of  citizens  and 
other  visitors.  The  School  Board  has  de- 
cided to  refurnish  a  four-roomed  school 
building. 

Homestead — Supt.  Kendall:  A  large 
school  building  of  the  most  modem  archi- 
tecture was  recently  dedicated. 

Mahanoy  Twp.  {Schuylkill  Co.) — Supt. 
Noonan  :  Our  schools  closed  Tune  ist.  The 
annual  examination  of  teachers  was  held 
June  12  and  13.  Fifty  applicants  were  pres- 
ent. Of  this  number  twenty-six  were  hold- 
ers of  certificates,  while  twenty-four  were 
new  applicants.  Of  the  latter  class  but  four 
were  granted  certificates.  A  new  building 
is  in  course  of  erection  at  Ellangowan. 


McKeesport — Supt.  Brooks  :  We  have 
had  a  very  successful  school  term.  Co- 
operation on  the  part  of  all  concerned  has 
made  this  years'  work  both  pleasant  and 
profitable.  We  purpose  adding  chemistry 
and  mechanical  drawing  to  our  high  school 
course  of  study,  and  our  Board  had  decided 
to  give  us  a  fine  laboratory ;  consequently 
we  expect  to  do  much  better  work  next  year 
than  ever  before  in  the  historv  of  our 
schools.  We  have  never  had  a  library  in 
our  schools.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  proper  steps  are  now  being  taken 
to  supply  this  want,  and  by  the  time  school 
opens  we  expect  to  have  one  ready  for  use. 

New  Castle— Supt.  Shearer  :  The  con- 
tract for  a  fine  two-story  brick  building  has 
been  given  out  and  work  is  being  pushed  in 
order  that  it  may  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
September.  It  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  convenient  buildings  in  the  city.  Pro- 
vision for  the  proper  care  of  books  and  sup- 
plies has  been  made  by  the  placing  of  suit- 
able cases  in  the  several  rooms  of  each 
building. 

Newport  Twp.  {Luzerne  G7««/y)— Supt. 
Dewey :  A  class  ot  sixteen  was  graduated 
June  15th.  An  exhibit  of  work  done  in 
form  study  and  drawing  was  made  durine 
the  last  week  of  school.  It  was  visited  and 
admired  by  hundreds  of  our  patrons,  and  by 
many  from  other  places. 

Shenandoah— Supt.  Whitaker:  We  have 
closed  a  very  successful  term.  Twenty  pu- 
pils were  graduated  from  our  high  school 
and  forty-five  from  our  grammar  schools. 
The  commencements,  held  June  25th  and 
26th,  were  very  successful  affairs,  highly 
appreciated  by  large  audiences.  Among 
the  improvements  contemplated  for  next 
term  are  the  erection  of  a  four-room  building 
and  the  addition  of  a  room  to  the  Union 
Street  building.  All  of  our  old  corps  of 
teachers  who  applied  have  been  re-ap- 
pointed. The  Board  has  decided  to  sub- 
scribe for  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 
as  last  year,  for  each  member  and  each 
teacher.  Our  last  year's  experience  has 
shown  that  the  money  spent  in  this  way 
was  well  spent.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  it  while  it  maintains  its  excellent 
character  as  an  educational  helper. 

SuNBURY — Supt.  Oberdorf:  Our  new 
Board  is  a  progressive  one.  A  committee 
of  five  has  been  appointed  to  report  proper 
sites  for  two  new  buildings  with  all  the 
modem  improvements,  which  will  probably 
be  erected  the  coming  year.  The  tax  rate 
for  the  year  is  thirteen  mills  for  school  pur- 
poses and  two  mills  for  building  purposes. 
The  commencement  exercises  held  June  8th 
were  very  interesting.  Eighteen  eirls  and 
seven  boys  received  the  high  schooldiploma 
— ^the  largest  class  that  has  ever  graduated 
from  our  public  schools.  The  citizens  mani- 
fested greater  interest  in  these  exercises 
than  ever  before,  as  was  indicated  by  the 
very  large  audience  that  greeted  the  gradu- 
ating class. 
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In  instnimental  music,  even  more  than  in  nnging, 
much  depends  on  l^e  fidelity  and  earnestness  of  the 
pupil.  It  is  true  that  if  the  lesson  be  very  long  and 
intricate,  it  is  not  possible  for  each  pupil  to  play  it 
ihrough  with  close  criticism ;  but  individual  perfonn- 
ance  is  not  the  most  important  part  of  teaching;  ve 
are  all  more  or  less  imitative,  and  learn  bv  example  and 
pecept,  by  the  mistakes  and  successes  ot  others.  Num- 
ber six  on  Monday  should  be  number  one  on  Thursday, 
and  in  turn  become  a  model  or  a  beacon.  The  stim- 
ulus that  is  assumed  by  the  associating  of  pupils  in  this 


work  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  Apart  trom  tbii 
instinct  in  human  nature  manifested  in  a  aesiretoexcd 
and  surpass  others  in  any  contest,  the  habit  of  playing 
and  singing  in  the  presence  of  others  tends  to  banisli 
shyness ;  and  that  wretched  manvais hofUe'^\)^x^  many 
of  us  know  to  our  cost  keeps  silent  many  a  music  lovor 
who,  it  may  be,  is  no  mean  performer,  but,  unused  to 
disnlaying  his  or  her  talent  l)efore  others  than  the 
teacher,  is  overwhelmed  with  fright  when  asked  to  con- 
fer pleasure,  getting  only  a  partial  and  individual  en- 
joyment out  of  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 


VIVA  L'AMERICA. 


H.  MiLLAKD. 

By  per.  Wm.  a.  Pond  &  Cm^ 
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2.  Should  ev  •  er     trai 

3.  To         all   her  he  - 


lie !  happiest    of  lands!    Fore-most  of  na  •  tions 
•  tor    rise   in    the  land,     Curs'd  be  his  home-stead, 
roes,  jus  -  tice,  and  fame ;  To    aU   her  foes,    a 


Colum  •  bia  stands. 
wither'd  his  hand ; 
traitor's  foul  name  ; 
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Freedom's  proud  ban 
Shame  be  his  mem 
Our  stripes  and  stars 


ner      floats    in        the  skies !      Where  shouts  of 
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vided  we  fall.  Union  for-ev  -  er,  freedom  for  all; 
vided  we  fall,  Granting  a  home  and  freedom  to  all ; 
vided  we  fall,    Gladly  we'll  die  at  our  country's  call ; 
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Throughout  the  world,  our    mot -to     shall   be. 
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In  the  spring  of  1863  two  great  armies  encamped 
on  either  side  of  the  Rappahannock  River,  one  in  blue 
and  the  other  in  gray.  One  eveninj;,as  twilight  fell, 
the  bands  of  music  on  the  Union  side  began  to  play 
their  martial  music,  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  and 
"  Rally  Round  the  Flag , "  and  that  challenge  of  music 
was  taken  up  by  those  upon  the  other  side,  who 
responded  with  the  **  Boi.nie  Blue  Flag  "  and  "Away 
Down  South  in  Dixie."  It  was  borne  in  uf>on  the 
soul  of  a  single  soldier  in  one  of  those  army  bands  to 
begin  a  sweeter  and  more  tender  air.  and  slowly,  as 
he  played  it,  they  joined  in  a  sort  of  chorus  of  all  the 


instruments  upon  the  Union  side,  until  finally  a  great 
and  mighty  tide  of  harmony  swelled  up  and  down  our 
army — "  Home,  Sweet  Home."  When  they  had  fin- 
ished there  was  no  challenge  yonder,  for  every  band 
upon  that  farther  shore  had  taken  up  the  lovely  axr» 
so  attuned  to  all  that  is  holiest  and  dearest,  and  one 
rrand  chorus  of  the  t^'o  great  hosts  went  up  to  God. 
When  tliey  had  finished,  from  the  boys  in  gmy  came 
a  challenge, "  Three  cheers  for  home  I "  and  as  they 
went  resounding  through  the  skies  from  both  sides  cl 
the  river,  '*  something  upon  the  soldiers'  cheeks  wasiie^ 
off  the   staiiis  of  powder." — Frances  E,  WtOar^. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 


THE  Thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  was  called  to  order 
hy  President  Samuel  Hamilton,  of 
Allegheny  county,  at  lo  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day morning,  July  3d,  in  the  court  house 
at  Media. 

The  opening  devotional  exercises  were 
conducted  by  Rev.  Henry  Wheeler,  D. 
D..  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church  of  Media, 
who  read  the  19th  Psalm  and  offered 
prayer. 

address  of  welcome. 

A.  K.  McClure,  Esq.,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Times,  made  the  first  address  of 
welcome,  as  follows: 

In  my  physical  condition,  only  my 
profound  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion could  induce  me  to  depart  from  my 
fixed  rule  and  say  a  word  of  welcome. 
Remembering  the  educational  advantages 
enjoyed  when  I  was  a  lad,  and  compar- 
ing them  with  those  of  to-day,  I  feel 
great  pride  in  our  progress.  Free  schools 
were  unknown  in  those  days  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— hardly  even  thought  of,  or,  if  so, 
regarded  as  the  wild  idea  of  a  crank, 
never  to  be  accepted  by  our  conservative 
commonwealth.  Even  when  the  school 
law  was  passed  after  a  hard  struggle,  it 
was  not  mandatory — the  several  districts 
decided  upon  its  adoption  for  themselves; 
and  I  well  remember  how  my  father 
tried  year  after  year  to  get  our  district  to 


adopt  it,  and  came  home  whipped  every 
time— so  I  had  no  advantage  of  free 
schooling.  The  more  progressive  people 
occasionally  hired  somebody  to  keep 
school  a  few  months  in  the  winter,  and 
if  there  were  two  boys  in  a  family  they 
took  turns  at  school;  and  now  and  then 
a  woman  was  employed  at  starvation 
wages  *  '  keep  summer  school  for  chil- 
dren"^        were  troublesome  at  home. 

The  o^jposition  to  the  free  school  law 
at  that  time  can  hardly  be  credited  at  this 
day.  Mr.  Middlesworth,  whose  oflBcial 
duty  as  Speaker  of  the  House  required 
him  to  sign  the  official  copy  of  the  bill, 
^  which  he  had  opposed  by  leaving  the 
chair  and  speaking  against  it,  was  de- 
feated for  re-election  by  the  German 
voters  of  Union  county  because  they  saw 
his  signature  to  it  in  the  German  Pamphlet 
Laws,  and  was  only  returned  the  follow- 
ing year  after  explaining  the  matter  and 
proving  that  he  had  opposed  the  law.  It 
is  just  to  say  that  not  all  the  Germans 
were  opposed.  Governor  George  Wolf, 
a  true  Pennsylvania  German,  was  a 
steadfast  friend  of  free  schools;  to  him 
and  the  Yankee  adventurer  Thaddeus 
Stevens  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  owe 
a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude. 

Even  after  the  law  was  passed  the 
battle  went  on.  Many  counties  elected 
men  on  the  issue  of  opposition  to  free 
schools,  and  there  was  urgent  demand 
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for  repeal.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
Stevens  made  his  famous  speech,  which 
to-day  stands  above  all  the  great  work 
of  that  great  man — the  Great  Commoner 
of  our  war  period.  He  held  during  the 
period  of  the  war  a  place  no  man  can  fill 
except  by  splendid  ability  and  deserved, 
confessed  preeminence.  Presidents  are 
made  by  accident,  but  the  Great  Com- 
moner of  a  people  holds  his  place  by 
right.  Thaddeus  Stevens  held  his  un- 
challenged. I  saw  him  at  Washington 
^  some  three  weeks  before  he  passed  to  his 
.  final  account — oppressed  by  physical 
infirmity,  in  conflict  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  own  party  as  to  the  crystal- 
lization of  the  results  of  the  victory,  and 
hopeless  of  accomplishing  what  he  be- 
lieved was  necessary.  There  on  the 
threshold  of  the  grave  he  said,  **  I  think 
my  life  has  been  a  failure."  I  said  No; 
that  while  he  might  not  hope  to  see  the 
fruits  all  gathered,  surely  there  was  no 
room  to  call  it  failure.  His  eyes  bright- 
ened— **  Perhaps  not  entirely  a  failure: 
at  the  end  of  the  great  battle  I  hardly 
know  if  we  have  lost  or  won;  but  look- 
ing back  I  find  one  thing  in  my  life 
worth  having,  and  that  is  when  I  helped 
to  give  Pennsylvania  fi-ee  schools  for  all 
her  children.*' 

To-day  education  is  popular,  and  open 
to  all.  Only  twenty  years  ago,  when  we 
were  making  the  constitution,  many 
doubted  if  it  were  safe  to  say  the  Legisla- 
ture must  give  at  least  a  million  a  year  to 
schools,  but  it  finally  prevailed.  This 
year,  after  only  two  decades,  the  appro- 
priation is  five  millions — more  than  the 
entire  expenses  of  the  Commonwealth  a 
generation  ago.  Surely  we  have  reason 
for  unmingled  pride  in  such  a  history; 
and  it  is  in  the  name  of  such  a  great 
Commonwealth,  which  has  outstripped 
all  others  of  the  land  in  her  liberality  to 
education,  that  I  welcome  you  to  a  season 
of  mutual  entertainment  and  instruction, 
that  we  may  go  forward  and  make  her 
better,  nobler,  grander  even  than  she  is 
to-day. 

Hon.  John  B.  Robinson  was  expected 
to  deliver  the  second  address,  but  was 
unable  to  be  present  on  account  of  serious 
illness  of  his  child  (since  deceased). 

Rev.  Wm.  C.  Patton,  of  the  Baptist 
church  of  Media,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  School  Directors,  spoke  as  follows  : 

The  people  of  this  town  have  looked 
forward  to  this  meeting  with  pleasant  an- 
ticipations, and  were  glad  our  Superin- 


tendent and  teachers  had  succee«ied  in 
bringing  it  here,  and  giving  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  with  you.  We  were  not 
mistaken ;  already  we  can  mark  the  dif- 
ference between  this  body  and  the  political 
and  other  assemblies  sometimes  held  here. 
We  think  you  will  find  Media  has  some 
attractions  that  make  it  worth  a  visit 
You  will  enjoy  the  shade  of  our  trees — 
nowhere  perhaps  in  the  Commonwealth 
will  you  find  a  greater  variety  of  trees  in 
the  same  space  than  on  our  court-house 
grounds.  We  have  a  Prohibition  town 
(applause);  with  us  that  question  has 
been  settled  **  to  stay  " — there  is  a^id  will 
be  no  saloon  in  Media, 

I  welcome  you  for  myself  and  on  behalf 
of  the  ministry,  who  are  with  you  en- 
gaged in  the  same  work  of  lifting  up 
mankind.  We  have  tried  by  a  system  of 
committees  to  provide  for  your  comfort 
and  express  the  feeling  of  our  hearts,  and 
hope  you  will  cany  with  you  pleasant  re- 
collections of  a  quiet  but  progressive  peo- 
ple. You  will  find  that  oUr  schools  are 
of  high  grade  ;  our  graduates  take  good 
positions.  But  we  will  not  boast  of  our- 
selves; you  will  have  opportunity  to 
know  us  for  yourselves. 

Prof.  George  Gilbert^  of  Chester  Acad- 
emy, on  behalf  of  his  neighboring  town, 
and  its  public  and  private  school  inter- 
ests, bade  God-speed  to  an  assemblage 
convened  for  mutual  counsel,  encourage- 
ment, and  exchange  of  ideas.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  our  Common- 
wealth have  educational  ideas  been  so 
thoroughly  overhauled,  the  dead  wood 
cut  out,  and  the  new  wood  pruned  and 
cared  for.  Teachers  are  doing  more 
thinking,  more  reading,  giving  more  at- 
tention to  improved  methods.  To  all 
this,  such  meetings  as  the  present  are 
powerful  auxiliaries.  He  welcomed  all 
most  heartily. 

RKSPONSB. 

In  the  absence  of  Supt.  Farquhar  and 
Prof.  Cook,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
respond,  the  President  called  upon  Supt, 
R.  K.  BuEHRLE,  of  Lancaster  city,  who 
spoke  as  follows : 

We  had  already  experienced  the  good- 
will and  cordial  welcome  of  Media  to  the 
members  coming  from  other  parts  of  the 
State.  Stepping  from  the  early  morning: 
train,  the  moment  we  landed  we  found 
friends  waiting  to  point  out  the  nearest 
road  to  the  best  place;  and  we  remarked 
to  one  another,  **Here  is  organization. 
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education,  civilization."  In  our  motley 
crowd  you  will  find  Baers,  tame  enough 
not  to  be  troublesome;  Lyte,  to  illu- 
minate our  deliberations;  and  must  not 
be  nettled  by  the  presence  of  Noetling. 
[Laughter.]  Some  of  us  come  from  the 
home  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  whose  ser- 
vices to  education  have  already  been 
noted;  of  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  one  of 
the  founders  of  our  common  school  sys- 
tem; and  of  James  P.  Wickersham,  its 
ablest  legislator,  and  the  one  who  did 
most  for  us  in  that  direction.  From  be- 
yond the  AUeghenies,  from  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  from  all 
directions  I  see  familiar  faces  at  this 
opening  session. 

The  programme  in  my  hand  promises 
a  firuitful  session.  We  are  to  hear  from 
the  Committee  of  Ten  on  secondary  edu- 
cation, and  to  give  attention  to  primary 
and  rural  schools.  The  farmer's  time 
has  come,  and  we  are  to  consider  agri- 
culture and  forestry.  The  best  way  to 
popularize  science,  how  to  make  possible 
the  teaching  of  science  in  ungraded 
schools,  is  to  be  presented— we  have  been 
talking  about  this  for  years,  and  will 
now  te  shown  how  to  do  something. 
Physical  education  is  given  a  place — 
some  have  been  thinking  we  have  been 
giving  not  so  much  physical  education  as 
physical  exercise:  we  want  a  physical 
education  that  shall  keep  the  body  under, 
not  put  it  on  top — that  shall  give  us  a 
good  physique,  but  under  domination  of 
the  intellect.  Teachers  are  going  to  tell 
Superintendents  and  Directors  what  their 
duty  is,  and  show  them,  if  not  what  they 
have  been,  at  least  what  they  ought  to 
be— and  this  is  well,  for  they  see  us  as 
we  cannot  see  ourselves.  Patriotism  is 
not  neglected;  we  need  to  be  taught  not 
only  loyalty  to  law,  but  that  law  must 
be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  mass,  not 
the  few — that  law  must  be  so  just  and 
equitable  that  it  will  stand  alone,  without 
the  support  of  the  bayonet. 

We  hope  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  successful,  and  mutually 
pleasant  and  profitable. 

**  America  '*  was  sung  under  leadership 
of  Prof.  Jerry  March,  of  Norristown,  who 
directed  the  musical  work  of  the  session. 

WICKERSHAM  MBMORIAI,. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Memorial  Committee,  the  Treasurer,  J. 
A.  M.  Passmore,  esq.,  reported  progress. 
The  committee  had  been  rather  unfortu- 


nate ;  its  first  chairman  had  left  the  state 
for  a  time,  and  another  had  been  elected 
in  his  place,  and  on  his  return  it  was  not 
quite  clear  who  was  the  responsible  head, 
but  this  would  be  arranged  during  this 
session.  Meanwhile  all  the  work  that 
had  been  done,  was  done  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Treasurer,  and  he  would 
call  upon  Miss  Lloyd  to  confirm  his  re- 
port. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Secretary  of 
the  Committee,  said  she  thought  Prof. 
Fisher  of  Pittsburg  had  done  some  work 
for  which  he  ought  to  have  credit.  The 
Committee  have  not  been  together  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  it  was  not  possible 
to  make  a  formal  report ;  but  she  was  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  that  some  progress  had 
been  made,  and  she  believed  that  after  the 
Committee  reorganized  the  work  would 
go  on.  We  ought  to  know  just  what  has 
been  done,  and  Mr.  Passmore  is  in  pasi- 
tion  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Passmore  :  Well,  I  may  as  well 
say  I  have  $640.50  to  this  account  in  the 
Western  Saving  Fund  of  Philadelphia, 
on  interest  at  3  per  cent.  This  should  be 
increased  to  $2000  by  the  time  the  Legis- 
lature meets,  when  the  Governor  will  re- 
commend an  appropriation  equal  to  the 
amount  raised  by  us,  and  the  Legislature 
will  no  doubt  grant  it.  The  State  Li- 
brarian has  set  aside  a  place  for  the  Li- 
brary, and  it  would  be  strange  if  our 
Pennsylvania  Quakers,  Dutch  and 
Scotch-Irish  friends  of  education  should 
allow  this  movement  to  fail.  At  the 
proper  time  the  list  of  contributors  will 
be  published  in  The  School  Journal, 

Prof.  L.  S.  Shimmell,  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  said  that  the  good  meeting  at 
Beaver  Falls  and  economy  in  expenses  ot 
that  session  had  left  a  balance  of  over 
$400  in  the  treasury,  and  this  session 
would  fully  meet  its  own  expenses ;  so  we 
were  in  position  now  to  do  something  as 
a  body  for  this  Memorial  Fund.  The 
older  members  have  not  forgotten  how 
regularly  Dr.  Wickersham  attended  our 
sessions,  during  and  after  his  service  as 
State  Superintendent ;  his  name  appears 
on  many  of  our  certificates ;  his  face  and 
words  were  always  an  inspiration  for 
good ;  and  it  is  right  that  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  help  perpetuate  his  mem- 
ory in  this  most  suitable  way.  He 
would  therefore  move  that  the  Association 
do  now  appropriate  $100  from  its  treasury 
toward  this  Fund,  and  recommend  the 
same  to  all  teachers  and  friends  of  educa- 
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tion.    The    motion    was    promptly  sec- 
onded, and  unanimously  adopted. 

[At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, a  vacancy  caused  by  the  removal 
of  Supt.  Streeter  was  filled  by  the  se- 
lection of  Supt.  Jos.  Walton,  of  Chester 
county,  and  Prof.  Brumbaugh  was  re- 
quested to  resume  the  chairmanship, 
which  he  agreed  to  do.] 

GREETINGS  EXCHANGED. 

A  telegram  of  greeting  from  the  Teach- 
ers' Educational  Association  at  Fairmont, 
West  Virginia,  was  read,  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  requested  to  answer  the  same, 
and  also  to  correspond  with  any  other 
bodies  now  in  session. 

THE  EXHIBIT  OF  WORK. 

Supt.  Addison  Jones  called  attention 
to  the  Exhibit  of  School  Work  at  the 
school  building  one  block  distant,  which 
would  be  open  until  Thursday  afternoon, 
and  invited  all  to  visit  it. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  SEEN  IN  PHII*ADEI*PHIA. 

J.  A.  M.  Passmore,  Esq.,  read  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  of  which  we  are  per- 
mitted to  give  only  a  mere  skeleton  out- 
line, but  which  contained  much  of  local 
historic  interest,  here  omitted  at  the 
writer's  request: 

**Had  any  New  England  city  a  tithe 
of  the  places  of  historical  interest  con- 
tained in  our  metropolis,  their  glory 
would  be  wafted  to  our  ears  by  every 
breeze;  but  modest  Philadelphia  has  kept 
silence,  while  less  worthy  but  more  pre- 
tentious cities  sang  their  own  praises. 
They  call  us  slow — perhaps  we  are,  in 
some  things — but  we  claim  that  Phila- 
delphia stands  at  the  head  of  the  cities  of 
America  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  good 
citizenship,  and  leads  all  her  sisters  in 
works  of  charity,  Christianity,  and  edu- 
cation." 

The  places  of  interest  in  the  city  were 
then  taken  up  in  order,  classified  into 
those  possessing  educational  interest, 
those  that  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  city,  and  those  that  add  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  visitor  and  citizen.  We  give 
a  list  of  the  points  noted: 

** Treaty  Park"  with  the  monument 
marking  the  spot  where  stood  the  elm 
tree  under  which  Penn  made  his  famous 
treaty  with  the  Indians.  I/x:ation,  Beach 
street  (Kensington)  between  Otis  and 
Hanover. 

No.  239  Arch  street,  the  building  in 
which  Mrs.  John   Ross  made  the  first 


American  flag.  The  house  is  just  as  it 
was  when  visited  by  Washington  and  the 
Committee  of  Congress. 

The  Old  State  House,  Chestnut  near 
6th  street,  whose  east  room  **  Independ-  | 
ence  Hall,'*  was  the  cradle  of  American 
liberty,  and  in  which  and  also  in  the  west  j 
room,  are  collected  numerous  historic 
relics  and  portraits.  Here  also  is  the  old 
**  Liberty  Bell,"  now  exhibited  in  the 
middle^ of  the  room  in  a  large  case  of 
heavy  plate  glass. 

*  Carpenters'  Hall,"  at  the  head  of 
Carpenters'  Court,  running  south  from  | 
Chestnut  between  3d  and  4ih  streets, 
which  was  the  centre  for  patriotic  meet- 
ings preceding  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  | 
pendence,  and  where  Congress  met  in 
September  1774.  Here,  October  17, 
1774,  at  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  was  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  freedom  of  religion  that  to-day 
exists  in  every  State  Constitution .  Here, 
on  June  18,  1776,  was  prepared  a  draft  of 
a  Declaration  of  Independence  for  Penn- 
sylvania. Here  met  the  Committee 
while  Congress  sat  in  the  State  House. 
Here,  also,  in  1787,  met  the  Committee 
that  fraifred  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
organized  December,  1824,  is  located  at 
13th  and  Locust  streets,  where  may  be 
seen  the  original  copy  of  the  Laws  framed 
by  Penn  in  1682,  prior  to  sailing  from 
England  ;  the  first  deed  from  the  Indians; 
with  thousands  of  other  interesting  docu- 
ments and  letters. 

Of  the  old  churches,  attention  was 
specially  directed  to  the  following  : 

Friends'  Meeting  Houses,  at  Unity  and 
Wain  streets,  built  1775,  the  oldest  in  the 
State;  at  4th  and  Arch  streets,  built 
1804 ;  on  Orange  above  7th,  opposite 
Washington  Square,  and  at  4th  and 
Green  streets.  There  are  few  old  meeting 
houses,  since  the  Friends  increased  so 
rapidly  in  the  early  days  by  immigration 
that  the  older  houses  were  torn  down  and 
new  ones  erected. 

Old  Swedes  Church  (Gloria  Dei), 
Swanson  street  near  Christian  (Swanson 
runs  southward  from  14  South  street). 
This  location  was  chosen  by  lot,  the  pres- 
ent church  being  built  in  1700  on  the  site 
of  the  old  block-house  built  1677,  pre- 
viously used  for  worship. 

Old  Christ  Church,  2d  above  Market, 
built  1695,  the  first  Episcopal  church  in 
the  colony,  enlarged   171 1,   the  present 
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edifice  built  1755 ;  has  a  chime  of  bells 
bought  in  England  in  1754  for  ;^56o. 
Washington  worshiped  here,  and  Rev. 
Jacob  Duch6  was  rector  for  many  years. 
John  Penn  was  buried  in  the  church  in 
1795,  and  in  the  church-yard  are  the 
vaults  of  Bishop  White  and  Robert 
Morris.  In  17 19  a  burying  ground  was 
bought  at  5th  and  Arch  streets,  where  are 
the  graves  of  Benjamin  and  Deborah 
Franklin,  Peyton  Randolph,  Francis  Hop- 
kinson,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and  others. 

St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
on  Willing's  Alley,  running  from  232 
South  3d  to  4th  street,  was  the  first  place 
of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics  in  Phila- 
delphia, founded  1733.  The  pastoral 
residence  is  enlarged  fiom  that  of  the 
founder  of  the  faith  here.  Father  Greaton. 
St.  Peter's  Church,  3d  and  Pine,  was 
an  offishoot  from  Christ  church,  erected 
1761.  Its  bells  were  presented  by  Christ 
Church  in  1702.  Washington  frequently 
worshiped  here,  and  the  interior  of  the 
building  is  much  as  it  was  140  years  ago. 
In  the  churchyard  lies  Commodore 
Stephen  Decatur. 

St  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
4th  and  Spruce,  is  the  daughter  of  St. 
Joseph's,  built  in  1763.  one  of  the  contri- 
butors being  the  grandfather  of  General 
Meade,  the  hero  of  Gettysburg.  Its  erec- 
tion required  protection  of  guards  against 
religious  intolerance.  July  4,  1779,  oc- 
curred here  a  celebration  attended  by  all 
the  leading  patriots.  In  the  graveyard 
lie  Bishop  Kagan,  General  Du  Conray, 
one  of  our  French  allies,  and  Commodore 
Barry,  the  father  of  the  American  navy. 
Old  Trinity  (Oxford),  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  church  in  Philadelphia.  The 
present  edifice  was  erected  1700,  of  red 
and  black  brick  brought  from  England. 
About  17 13  Queen  Anne  presented  them 
several  silver  utensils,  inscribed  *'Anna 
Regina,"  still  used  on  communion  days. 
Take  train  at  12th  &  Market  for  Chel- 
tenham station,  and  a  short  walk  over  the 
Oxford  turnpike  brings  you  to  the  old 
edifice. 

The  places  of  special  educational  inter- 
est were  enumerated  in  this  order : 

Manual  Training  School,  17th  and 
Wood  streets. 

Girls'  Normal  School,  13th  and  Spring 
Garden — the  cooking  department  is  of 
special  interest. 

Drexel  Institute,  32d  and  Chestnut,  an 
honor  to  the  city  and  its  generous 
founder. 


Girard  College,  Ridge  Avenue  and  N. 
19th  street,  where  over  1400  orphan  boys 
are  maintained,  clothed,  educated  and 
fitted  for  business  life  by  the  far-sighted 
munificence  of  Philadelphia's  greatest 
benefactor,  Stephen  Girard. 

School  of  Design  for  Women,  Broad 
and  Master  streets. 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  west  side  Broad 
street,  near  Cherry,  the  oldest  art  insti- 
tution in  America,  with  probably  the 
finest  collection  of  American  works  of  art. 

School  of  Industrial  Art,  1336  Spring 
Garden  street. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind,  20th  and  Race  streets, 
and  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  at  Mount 
Airy,  are  among  our  noble  charitable  in- 
stitutions. 

Among  the  business  places  and  manu- 
factories it  is  difficult  to  choose,  but  the 
following  are  a  few  that  the  visitor  should 
see :  Keystone  Watch  Case  Company, 
19th  and  Brown  streets.  Baldwin's  Lo- 
comotive works.  Broad  and  Hamilton. 
Cramp's  Shipyard,  Beach  and  Norris. 
Disstpn's  Saw  works,  N.  Front  and 
Laurel.  Bromley  &  Son's  Carpet  and 
Lace  Curtain  Works,  N.  Front  and 
Lehigh  Avenue.  Marshal  &  Brother's 
Tin-plate  Works,  N.  Front  and  Girard 
Avenue.  Public  Ledger  Office,  6th  and 
Chestnut,  to  see  the  immense  presses  in 
operation.  Wanamaker's,  13th  and 
Market,  the  greatest  store  in  the  world. 

Of  the  places  contributing-  mainly  to 
the  pleasure  of  visitor  and  resident,  the 
chief  is  of  course  Fairmount  Park,  the 
largest  public  park  in  the  world,  con- 
taining 2750  acres. 

**01d  Park"  comprises  all  south  of 
Girard  Avenue;  perhaps  the  best  ap- 
proach is  the  Green  street  entrance.  You 
will  then  see  the  Lincoln  statue,  the 
Lemon  Hill  mansion  once  the  residence 
of  Robert  Morris,  Grant's  Cabin,  statues 
of  Mayor  McMichael,  Baron  von  Hum- 
boldt and  Joan  of  Arc  and  Thom's  group 
of  Tam  O'Shanter.  Here  is  a  good  view 
of  Girard  Avenue  bridge,  1000  feet  long, 
52  feet  above  water,  and  100  feet  wide — 
the  widest  in  the  world. 

**East  Park,"  embracing  all  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Schuylkill  from  Girard 
Avenue  to  the  Wissahickon,  is  five  miles 
long  and  contains  many  colonial  man- 
sions, among  them  Mount  Pleasant,  built 
1 76 1,  once  the  residence  of  Benedict 
Arnold,  afterwards  of  Bacon  Steuben,  and 
Woodford,    built     1742,    by    Franklin's 
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friend  William  Coleman.  Near  Colum- 
bia avenue  entrance  is  the  bronze  group 
of  Orestes  and  Pylades.  Along  the  river 
road  is  Promotory  Point  and  the  Tunnel. 
In  this  park  are  Strawberry  Mansion  and 
Strawberry  Hill;  it  is  a  beautiful  place 
for  driving  and  picnicking. 

**  West  Park,**  the  largest  division,  has 
its  main  entrance  at  Girard  Avenue 
bridge.  You  find  here  the  Zoological 
Garden,  the  most  complete  in  America, 
and  having  only  one  superior  in  the 
world,  that  at  Regent's  Park,  London. 
It  was  formerly  the  county  seat  of  John 
Penn,  whose  house  built  1785  is  still 
standing.  Near  the  Lansdowne  entrance 
is  the  **  Letitia  House,**  the  original 
William  Penn's  house  on  Letitia  street 
(running  from  Market  east  of  2d  and 
named  for  his  daughter).  The  cellar  of 
of  this  house  was  the  first  dug  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  house  was  removed  to  the 
Park  in  1889.  Near  by  is  Sweetbrier 
Mansion,  and  next  we  come  to  the  old 
Centennial  grounds.  The  most  promi- 
nent buildings  remaining  are  Memorial 
Hall,  near  which  are  statues  of  John 
Witherspoon,  Gen.  Meade  and  John 
Welsh;  Horticultural  Hall,  with  its 
monument  to  Religious  Liberty,  statues 
of  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Columbus ;  and 
the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Fountain. 
North  of  this  fountain  is  George*s  Hill,  a 
tract  of  83  acres  donated  to  the  city  by 
Jesse  and  Rebecca  George,  having  been 
the  home  of  their  ancestors  for  genera- 
tions. On  this  tract  is  the  Belmont  res- 
ervoir. A  short  drive  brings  us  to  Bel- 
mont Mansion,  built  1745,  the  home  of 
Judge  Peters,  the  friend  of  Washington  ; 
the  view  from  the  piazza  is  grand.  Pass- 
ing up  the  river  road,  and  under  the 
Falls  Bridge,  we  follow  the  Wissahickon 
(Indian  for  catfish)  for  a  lovely  five 
miles*  drive. 

The  visitor  to  the  city  should  see  the 
United  States  Mint  on  Chestnut  street 
between  13th  and  Broad.  This  institu- 
tion will  soon  be  removed,  as  a  new  site 
has  been  selected. 

The  New  City  Hall  Building  at  Broad 
and  Market  streets,  486  by  470  feet,  202 
feet  high, — when  the  tower  is  completed 
and  the  37-feet  statue  of  Penn  placed 
upon  it,  the  height  from  the  ground  will 
be  547  feet — the  highest  building  in  the 
world  except  the  Washington  monument 
at  the  capital  city,  which  exceeds  it  by 
less  than  three  feet.  There  is  a  fine  view 
from  the  roof. 


The  paper  closed  thus :  *  *  What  I  have 
written  is  to  get  you  interested  in  your 
own  great  metropolis,  not  to  draw  any 
invidious  comparisons.  It  is  j/^wr 'great 
city.  Its  history,  its  glory,  its  greatness 
and  its  achievements,  are  yours;  and  it  is 
a  city  of  which  every  true  Pennsylvanian 
may  well  be  proud.'* 

The  morning  session  then  adjourned. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THIS  session  was  opened  by  Vice-Pres- 
ident L.  E.  McGiNNES,  of  Steelton, 
and  the  President,  after  remarking  that 
the  large  attendance  on  opening  day 
must  be  as  gratifying  to  the  local  man- 
agement as  to  the  oflScers,  read  the  fol- 
lowing 

INAUGURAI,  ADDRESS. 

Every  cause  has  its  effect,  and  every  eflfect 
in  education  should  be  the  result  of  cause 
wisely  planned,  well  organized,  and  skill- 
fully managed.  It  follows  then  that  the 
great  work  of  education  is  to  inaugurate 
ri^t  causes  and  to  intelligently  direct  them. 

This  Association  is  a  great  cause  in  the 
educational  forces  of  the  state.  Its  bene- 
ficent influences  are  reaching  every  county 
and  city.  It  speaks  for  the  education  of  a 
million  school  children  at  an  annual  expen- 
diture of  sixteen  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
And  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  its  manage- 
ment to  direct  and  utilize  its  powers  wisely 
that  our  school  systejn  may  be  strengthened 
and  better  equipped  for  its  ereat  work.  To 
this  end  two  objects  should  be  constantly 
kept  in  view  by  the  Association: 

1.  It  should  strive  to  strengthen  and  per- 
fect our  educational  plans,  systems,  methods, 
and  results. 

2.  It  should  labor  faithfully  for  the  exten- 
sion and  proper  recognition  of  our  public 
school  interest. 

These  two  objects  are  to  be  attained  not 
by  any  sudden  or  rapid  revolution  or  evolu- 
tion, but  rather  by  the  slow  process  of  de- 
velopment and  growth.  It  is  an  established 
principle  that  no  period  in  growth  can  be 
attained  without  passing  throu&^h  all  the  in- 
termediate stages,  and  that  each  stage  must 
be  supplied  with  its  necessary  conditions. 
To  supplj'^  these  conditions  is  the  plain  but 
difficult  task  of  every  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  those  connected  in  any 
manner  with  the  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth. To  succeed  in  this  task  four  quali- 
fications have  been  suggested  as  necessary 
on  the  part  of  all  connected  with  our  educa- 
tional interests : 

1.  They  most  have  a  high  ideal  of  what 
constitutes  a  good  school  svstem,  a  good 
school,  and  good  school  facilities. 

2.  They     must     have    keen    perceptive 
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powers  when  comparing  the  actual  with  the 
ideal,  in  order  to  discover  the  defects  in  our 
school  plans^  systems,  methods,  and  results. 

3.  Having  discovered  the  defects,  they 
must  exercise  g^ood  judgment  in  suggesting 
and  inaugurating  the  necessary  remedial 
agencies. 

4.  They  must  possess  the  personality, 
power  and  skill,  necessary  to  keep  these 
remedial  agencies  operating  in  the  right 
way  until  flie  defects  are  removed,  and  the 
actual  made  to  conform  to  the  ideal.  If 
every  individual  connected  with  educational 
work  in  the  Commonwealth  possessed  these 
important  qualifications  in  the  highest  de- 
gree and  used  them  aright,  our  school  sys- 
tem, as  a  great  cause,  would  be  an  ideal  one, 
producing  ideal  results. 

This  Association,  as  the  highest  educa- 
tional organization  of  the  state,  to  secure 
the  ^eatest  progress,  should  hold  up  a  high 
ideal,  point  out  the  defects  in  the  actual, 
and  suggest,  inaugurate,  and  direct  the  ne- 
cessary remedial  agencies. 

For  want  of  time  and  space  we  shall  pre- 
sent some  of  the  defects  in  our  system  and 
in  our  work,  and  suggest  the  remedies  with- 
out any  attempt  at  argument.  Indeed,  our 
purpose  will  have  been  attained  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  getting  others  to  discuss  the  magni- 
tude of  these  defects  and  the  value  of  the 
remedial  ajg^encies. 

I.  Prominent  amon^  the  causes  that  re- 
tard us  in  our  work  is  the  indifference  of 
Directors  ;  their  general  lack  of  interest  in 
healthful  educational  progress.  Very  gen- 
erally they  have  no  idea  commensurate  with 
the  age  and  worthy  of  attainment;  they  see 
no  ddects  and  are  able  to  suggest  no  reme- 
dies. In  fact  they  are  often  retarders  rather 
than  directors  of  the  work,  hinderers  instead 
of  helpers.  This  is  possible  in  the  school 
system  of  our  state.  The  law  gives  the  Di- 
rector almost  unlimited  power.  He  is  the 
business  factor  in  our  scnool  system.  His 
hand  holds  the  financial  lever  which  con- 
trols the  progress  of  our  work.  His  vote 
means  substantial  aid  for  or  against  every 
improvement.  In  granting  to  him  this 
power  the  state  presumed  his  function  to  be 
that  of  a  manager,  a  helper^  a  director,  and 
made  it  possible  by  law  tor  him  to  be  such. 
But  the  same  law  makes  it  possible  for  him 
to  retard  and  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

In  making  tfiese  assertions  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  denounce  them  for  what  they 
have  done,  nor  in  any  way  rebuke  them. 
On  thfe  contrary  I  must  commend  them  for 
generally  doing,  not  their  whole  duty,  but 
what  they  believe  to  be  their  duty.  If  the 
state  would  do  something  to  help  them  to 
know  their  whole  duty,  tney  can  be  safely 
trusted  to  perform  it.  The  time  has  fully 
come  when  the  Director  as  an  educational 
factor  in  our  school  system  should  be  care- 
fully studied,  and  something  done  for  him. 

Much  has  been  done  for  the  child.  He  has 
been  studied,  the  laws  of  his  mental  devel- 


opment discovered,  the  principles  for  his  in- 
struction have  been  formulated,  and  a  sys- 
tem for  his  education  organized. 

Something  has  been  done  for  the  teacher 
also.  For  his  benefit  largely  the  history  of 
education  has  been  written,  the  science  and 
philosophy  of  education  explained  and  tlie 
methods  of  instruction  outlined. 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  our  attention  is 
turned  to  the  director  and  something  done 
for  him.  If  the  state  asks  him  to  do  an  im- 
portant work  requiring  some  fitness  for  it, 
why  not  do  something  to  help  qualify  him 
for  a  proper  discharge  of  his  duties .? 

We  have  normal  schools,  and  traininsr 
schools,  and  model  schools,  and  technicsu 
schools,  and  institutes  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers.  But  we  have  nothing  for  the  di- 
rector. The  beneficent  results  which  these 
schools  seek  to  bring  about  are  often  ren- 
dered null  and  void  because  directors  are  ig- 
norant of  or  not  in  sympathy  with  the  pro* 
gress  they  suggest. 

This  defect  in  our  school  work  is  worthy 
of  our  thoughtful  attention,  and  the  time 
has  come  when  man}^  are  asking  for  a  rem- 
edy. Until  a  better  is  provided  allow  us  to 
suggest  the  following : 

(aj  Require  directors  to  attend  the  County 
Institute,  and  pay  them  for  their  attendance 
at  the  same  rate  as  teachers  are  paid.  One 
section  of  the  Institute  could  be  planned  ex- 
pressly for  directors. 

(d)  The  state  should  furnish  gratuitously 
to  every  director  an  educational  paper. 
This  should  be  not  a  teacher's  but  a  **School 
Director's  Journal, "-edited  expressly  for  the 
director  by  the  brightest  educational  writer 
in  the  state. 

(f)  The  State  should  provide  and  furnish 
gratuitously  to  every  airector  a  set  of  di- 
rectors' reference  books.  This  would  con- 
tain a  first  class  Directors'  Manual,  a  book 
on  School-room  Sanitation,  a  book  on 
School  Architecture,  a  copy  of  the  School 
Law,  properly  codified,  and  a  copy  of  the 
State  Superintendent's  Report. 

{d)  Directors'  Associations  should  be  or- 
ganized in  every,  county.  A  State  Associa- 
tion of  Directors'should  be  organized,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  the  various  county 
organizations.  The  annual  expense  of  a 
delegate  from  each  county  to  the  state  meet- 
ing should  be  borne  by  the  state. 

But  somebody  objects — If  we  do  all  this 
for  the  directors,  it  will  cost  something.  It 
will  take  cash  to  print  books,  to  edit  a  paper, 
and  to  pay  Directors  for  attending  the 
County  Institute.  Granted.  But  if  the 
state  can  afford  to  spend  twelve  million  dol- 
lars annually  on  its  school  system,  would  it 
not  be  good  business  economy  to  spend  a 
small  portion  of  it  for  the  educational  bene- 
fit of  the  man  who  is  to  vote  out  the  balance  ? 

II.  Another  glaring  defect  in  our  school 
system  is  the  lack  of  a  law  permitting  closer 
supervision  of  schools  in  large  and  populous 
districts.  This  subject  has  been  i)resented 
so  often  and  so  ably  in  the  past  that  the 
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teachers,  the  directors,  and  the  people,  in 
fact  every  person  except  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  are  in  favor  of  it.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  Universities  of  the  Old  World, 
which  should  have  led  the  people,  really  fol- 
lowed them  in  accepting  and  teaching  the 
Newtonian  system  of  philosophy.  And  it 
is  equally  strange  that  the  legislators  should 
be  tne  last  among  the  people  to  accept  the 
doctrine  of  local  supervision  in  school  mat- 
ters. All  that  is  necessary  on  this  occasion 
is  to  reaffirm  our  position  and  to  call  atten- 
tion to  one  phase  of  the  subject  hitherto 
overlooked. 

The  Law  at  present  in  the  matter  of  local 
supervision  discriminates  against  the  rural 
districts  and  in  favor  of  the  cities  and  bor- 
oughs. The  latter  can  have  all  the  supervision 
necessary  through  the  principals  of  graded 
schools.  A  town  with  ten,  or  any  number 
of  g^ded  schools,  can  employ  a  supervising 
principal ;  but  a  township  with  an  equal 
number  of  ungraded  schools  is  not  allowed 
the  same  privflege.  A  townshij)  and  a  bor- 
ough are  simplv  school  districts  in  the  Com- 
monwealth and  should  stand  upon  an  equal- 
ity. The  rights  and  duties  of  the  one  should 
correspond  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
other.  This  is  true  only  so  far  as  duties  are 
concerned.  The  rights  or  school  privileges 
accorded  to  towns  are  not  all  extended  to 
townships.  If  the  directors  of  a  borough 
are  given  discretionary  power  to  employ  a 
principal  to  supervise  the  work  of  their 
schools,  why  not  extend  the  same  privilege 
to  the  directors  of  a  township .?  If  tne  towns 
can  employ  a  borough  principal,  let  the 
township  employ  a  township  principal.  If 
the  district  is  the  unit  of  supervision  in  the 
towns,  let  it  be  made  the  unit  of  supervision 
in  the  townships  also.  It  is  high  time  that 
the  legislators  representing  the  rural  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  examine  this  subject  care- 
fully and  by  legal  enactment  raise  the 
township  to  an  equality  with  the  borouj^h, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  this  unjust  discrim- 
ination against  townships.  The  simplest, 
shortest  and  best  solution  to  this  question 
of  local  supervision  at  the  present  time  is  to 
empower  the  directors  of  townships  to  em- 
ploy principals  to  supervise  the  work  of 
their  schools.  Such  an  enactment  would  be 
just  to  all  districts.  It  would  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  closer  supervision.  And  it 
would  be  in  harmony  with  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Law, 
which  places  the  entire  local  control  of  our 
schools  in  the  hands  of  directors. 

III.  The  school  work  of  the  state  could 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  some  radical 
changes  in  our  Normal  School  System. 

The  beneficent  influences  of  our  Normal 
Schools  can  never  be  fully  estimated.  Into 
them  have  been  gathered  many  of  the  great 
educators  of  the  state,  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  scholastic  attainments  and  of 
great  power  and  efficiency  as  teachers,  and 
from  their  doors  have  come  many  of  our 
most  skillful  teachers,  best  superintendents, 


and  school  officers.  Notwithstanding  the 
truth  of  this,  there  is  an  opinion  shared  by 
many  that  the  system  is  not  what  it  should . 
be,  and  not  perhaps  what  it  is  reputed  to  be. 
There  is  no  doubt,  at  least,  that  it  can  be 
improved.  And  its  professed  friends  should 
be  the  first  to  outline  its  weak  points  and 
sugfi^est  suitable  remedies. 

Tne  Normal  School  aims  to  give  scholas- 
tic attainments  and  professional  training, 
and  fails  to  some  extent  in  both.  Attempt- 
ing to  accomplish  too  much  in  a  given  time» 
the  work  must  neces.sarily  to  some  extent 
be  superficial.  Without  any  recognized 
standard  for  admission,  they  compete  with 
the  public  school  for  the  grammar  grade 
pupils.  With  the  present  method  of  hasty- 
examinations,  manifestly  unfair  to  the  ap- 
plicant and  unsatisfactory  to  all  concerned, 
many  seniors  are  graduated  who  reflect  no 
credit  upon  the  system,  and  who  are  ex- 
pected to  teach  in  districts  where  their 
scholastic  attainments  would  not  secure  for 
them  a  provisional  certificate.  These  ex- 
aminations differ  greatly  so  far  as  uniformity 
is  concerned  in  the  various  normal  schools. 
Students  are  not  given  the  time  necessary 
for  a  fair  test  of  their  power,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  examiners  take  sufficient  time  to  read 
carefully  the  papers.  No  general  average  is 
required,  each  examiner  voting  for  or  against 
the  applicant  according  to  the  results  of  the 
examination  in  his  department.  By  this 
hasty,  unfair,  slipshoa  sham,  currently 
called  an  examination,  many  are  graduated 
who  fail  to  make  40  per  cent,  in  important 
branches. 

But  the  physician  who  locates  and  de- 
scribes the  disease  without  prescribing  for 
it,  performs  but  part  of  his  duty.  And  you 
are  no  doubt  anxious  to  know  what  reme- 
dies we  have  to  suggest  for  the  removal  of 
these  evils. 

{a)  Fix  the  standard  for  admission  to  the 
Normal  on  a  level  at  least  with  that  of  the 
high  school.  The  Normal  and  the  academy 
may  compete  with  each  other  for  the  pupil 
who  has  completed  the  public  school  course, 
but  not  for  the  grammar  grade  pupil.  They 
should  cease  to  do  the  work  of  the  public 
school.  Let  there  be  a  disti;ict  line  sepa- 
rating the  work  of  the  Normal  from  that  of 
the  grammar  school.  Let  us  raise  the 
standard  of  both  by  making  the  former  a 
step  higher  than  the  highest  grade  of  the 
latter. 

{b)  Increase  the  minimum  time  required 
for  graduation  in  the  Normal  to  three  full 
years,  without  enlarging  the  course  of  Study, 
unless  the  student  is  a  college  graduate,  or 
has  received  the  equivalent  of  a  college 
course.  As  it  is  now,  students  have  scarcely 
time  to  swallow  what  the  course  contains. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  give  them  time  ta 
digest  and  assimilate  part  of  it  ?  One  of  the 
greatest  Normal  School  men  the  state  has 
thus  far  produced  suggests  that  "it  is  bet- 
ter to  know  much  of  a  few  thines  than  little 
of  many  things. ' '    Increasing  the  time  of  the 
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course  one-half  without,  enlarging  its  (quan- 
tity will  do  much  toward  the  introduction  of 
this  practical  philosophy  into  the  Normal 
Schools. 

(r)  The  examinations  at  the  Normal 
Schools  should  be  uniform  throughout  the 
State.  They  should  be  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  competent,  disinterested  persons 
appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  and 
paid  out  of  the  sdiool  fund.  At  least  one 
week,  and  perhaps  two,  should  be  given,  to 
the  examination  of  each  class.  A  much 
higher  standard  for  graduation  should  be  re- 
quired. The  manuscripts  of  the  applicants 
snould  be  returned  to  them  after  being 
marked  by  the  committee. 

{^i)  Greater  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the 
training  of  teachers,  the  professional  part  of 
the  course.  Is  there  not  a  danger  that  our 
Normal  Schools  become  simply  academies 
or  High  Schools,  if  they  have  not  already 
reached  that  stage?  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  let  two-thirds  of  our  Normal 
Schools  do  the  academic  work  and  the  bal- 
ance the  professional  part,  allowing  stu- 
dents to  spend  two  years  in  the  former  and 
one  in  the  latter.  The  training  school 
should  be  located  in  a  populous  district 
where  the  graduate  would  be  permitted  to 
take  charge  of  and  teach  a  school  for  one 
term  under  the  supervision  of  the  Model 
School  Principal,  who  would,  in  the  work  of 
supervision,  go  from  school  to  school  where 
the  graduates  were  employed.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  plan  over  the  teaching  of  a  few 
days  in  so-called  Model  Schools  must  be  ap- 
parent to  all :  I.  The  ^duate  would  have 
a  term  of  actual  experience  in  school  work. 
2.  By  teaching  in  tne  actual  schools  of  the 
neighborhood,  the  graduate  could  be  paid  an 
ordinary  teacher's  salary  for  the  extra  year's 
training.  3.  By  having  the  schools  of  a 
community  uncfer  the  care  of  a  special  train- 
ing teacher,  the  question  of  closer  supervis- 
ion for  these  schools  would  be  practically 
solved.  4.  It  would  give  to  the  people  01 
the  Commonwealth  better  teachers  and  bet- 
ter schools.  To  have  each  year  a  thousand 
graduates  of  the  Academic  department  of 
the  Normal  Schools  teaching  in  our  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  a  specialist,  mak- 
ing a  practical  application  of  the  theories  and 
methods  of  the  training  school,  is  certainly 
more  desirable  than  to  have  a  thousand  be- 
ginners keeping  school  and  trying  to  teach 
without  any  definite  aim  or  plan. 

These  changes  would  greatly  strengthen 
the  Normal  &hool  system,  and  send  out  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  the  graduates 
capable  of  giving  instruction  in  all  the 
branches  on  their  diplomas. 

IV.  Something  should  be  done  in  the  mat- 
ter of  securing  additional  and  more  accurate 
school  statistics.  Those  now  tabulated  are 
insufficient  and  generally  unreliable.  It  is 
important  at  least  that  a  correct  enumera- 
tion of  the  children  in  the  State  be  secured, 
including  the  following  data  :  Number,  age 
and  sex  of  children  ;    nationality  ;    color  ; 


number,  age,  sex  and  nationality  in  attend- 
ance at  the  public  schools  ;  number,  age, 
sex  and  nationality  in  attendance  at  private 
schools  ;  number,  age,  sex  and  nationality 
attending  parochial  schools  ;  time  spent  in 
these  schools  ;  branches  studied  in  these 
schools  ;  number,  age,  sex  and  nationality 
of  children  not  attending  any  school ;  and 
the  parent  or  guardian's  reason  for  keeping 
children  out  of  school. 

All  this  information  could  be  readily  ob- 
tained at  but  little  additional  expense  if  the 
triennial  assessors  were  required  to  collect 
the  data  in  each  district  ana  report  the  same 
to  the  County  Commissioners,  and  they  in 
turn  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

V.  The  lack  of  sufficient  instruction  in 
nature  studies  is  a  prominent  weak  point  in 
our  school  system.  Much  has  been  done  in 
this  work  in  a  few  scattered  localities,  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  children  of  the 
Commonwealth  are  practically  without  any 
instruction  in  this  important  field.  Chil- 
dren should  be  taught  to  observe  the  objects 
and  phenomena  of  nature,  to  think  correctly 
about  them,  and  then  to  express  correctly 
the  knowledge  gained  and  the  conclusion 
reached.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  just 
inferences  and  correct  judgments  without 
first  having  sufficient  data  with  which  to 
operate  the  classifying,  analyzing  and  com- 
paring and  thinking  processes  of  the  mind. 
The  child  should  go  to  the  objects  and 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  not  to  books,  for 
this  data.  The  general  objection  offered  to 
this  work  is  lacK  of  time.  This  is  scarcely 
worth  noticing.  It  can  be  made  the  basis 
for  language  work  without  any  perceptible 
loss  of  time.  In  fact  it  would  strengthen 
this  work.  The  trouble  with  much  of  our 
language  is  that  attention  is  riveted  upon 
the  word  rather  than  the  thought.  Words 
are  only  signs,  thoughts  are  powers.  The 
essence  of  all  language  should  be  the 
thought.  Not  the  teacner's  thought,  nor 
the  one  recorded  in  the  text-book,  but  the 
child's  own  thought,  growing  out  of  his  own 
observation  and  perception.  The  material 
furnished  by  nature  studies  will  lead  the 
child  to  observe,  to  analyze,  to  compare,  to 
classify,  to  judge  and  to  think,  thus  supply- 
ing the  mind  with  thoughts  of  its  own,  the 
first  requisition  of  go^  language  work. 
The  correct  oral  and  written  expression  of 
these  thoughts,  as  the  second  requisite, 
naturally  and  easily  follows.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  fill  the  thought-vacuum  in 
the  child's  mind,  and  then  remove  the  ob- 
stacles and  difficulties  in  the  natural  chan- 
nel of  expression.  Seeing  comes  before  say- 
ing, getting  before  giving,  and  the  what  ta 
say  before  the  how  to  say  it.  This  would  do 
away  with  much  of  the  sham  language  work 
which  requires  the  child  to  express  clearly, 
concisely  and  correctly  something  about 
something  of  which  he  knows  nothing. 

Much  of  the  time  spent  in  reading  in  the 
higher  g^tammar  grade  of  our  schools  brings 
no   adequate  return,   and    could   be   more 
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profitably  spent  in  nature  studies.  So  much 
oral  reading  and  re-reading  three  or  four 
times  of  the  lessons  in  the  ordinary  Readers 
with  their  stale,  dried  and  evaporated  and 
etherealized  thoughts  is  like  requiring  an 
athlete  to  practice  physical  exercise  on  a 
regular  diet  of  tooth-picks,  air  and  water. 
Huxley  affirms  that  **to  teach  children 
merely  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  is  like 
making  them  practice  the  use  of  the  knife, 
fork  and  spoon,  without  gjiving  them  a 
particle  of  food."  In  the  higher  grammar 
grades  the  child  should  spend  much  time  in 
reading  for  fresh,  vigorous,  living  thought; 
and  what  field  of  thought  is  so  interesting, 
so  instructive  and  so  abundant  as  science 
lessons?  Let  the  child  make  and  observe 
simple  experiments  in  chemistry  and  philos- 
ophy; lead  him  to  explore  for  himself  the 
domains  of  botany,  natural  history  and 
geology;  teach  him  to  see  for  himself,  to 
think  for  himself,  and  then  to  express  for 
himself.  This  defect  in  our  work  can  be 
greatly  strengthened — i.  By  making  nature 
studies  the  basis  of  language  work.  2.  In 
the  grammar  grades  the  subject  of  reading 
should  be  taught  as  a  thought-getting  rather 
than  a  thought-giving  exercise,  and  instead 
of  using  the  ordinary  Readers,  use  works  on 
elementary  science  and  papers  covering  that 
interesting  field.  3.  A  series  of  50  or  100 
lessons  in  elementary  science  could  be  out- 
lined by  the  State  Superintendent  and  sent 
out  to. the  teachers  m  the  State  report  or 
The  School  Journal,  Such  a  plan  is  now 
followed  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  LAW. 

VI.  Notwithstanding  the  position  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  on  this 
question,  the  principle  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation is  steaaily  gaining  ground.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  public  sentiment  has 
been  gradually  crystallizing  in  its  favor,  and 
this  Association  should  not  fail  to  reaffiirm 
its  faith  in  this  great  principle.  At  present 
27  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  have 
compulsory  school  laws.  All  the  Northern 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  with  the 
disgraceful  exception  of  Delaware,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Indiana,  have  joined  the  list. 
Since  1886  sixteen  States  and  Territories 
have  passed  compulsory  laws  or  amended 
former  ones. 

The  following  countries  of  the  world  have 
compulsory  school  laws  : 

In  Europe :  Austria,  Denmark,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Servia,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Roumania,  Spain. 

///  Asia  :  China  and  Japan. 

/n  America:  Argentine  Confederation, 
Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Equador,  Guatamala, 
Mexico,  Paraguay,  Uraguay,  Peru,  Vene- 
zuela, Ontario. 

In  Australia :  New  South  Wales,  New 
Zealand,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tas- 
mania, Victoria. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  law-making  power 


in  27  States  and  Territories  and  in  these 
countries,  embracing  the  intelligence,  the 
culture  and  civilization  of  the  world,  is 
wrong,  and  Pennsylvania  right,  on  this  great 
question  ?  Must  we  continue  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  a  million  school 
children  and  yet  reach  but  half  that  number 
in  the  average  attendance?  Must  we  con- 
tinue to  raise  by  taxation  and  appropriation 
sixteen  million  dollars  of  the  people's  money, 
and  for  want  of  a  suitable  law  be  compelled 
to  waste  more  than  one-third  of  it  because 
that  portion  of  the  children  of  the  Common- 
wealth do  not  attend  school  ?  In  favor  of 
this  ffreat  question  are  the  teachers,  the 
school  directors,  the  Patriotic  Orders,  the 
Labor  Unions,  and  the  people  generally—and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  next  Governor  will 
recognize  the  importance  of  co-operating 
with  the  Legislature  in  giving  to  us  such  a 
law. 

The  President's  address  being  declared 
open  for  discussion,  Supt.  Bubhrlb 
said:  The  school  census  is  an  important 
matter,  which  I  have  been  recommending 
in  my  official  reports  for  years.  I  should 
not  require  so  many  items,  but  have  no 
objection  to  including  all  those  recom- 
mended. Any  legislation  based  on  the 
insufficient  information  we  possess  must 
be  inadequate,  and  is  likely  to  be  bad. 
As  to  the  compulsory  law,  we  have  now 
a  requirement  that  children  shall  attend 
school  so  many  months,  but  its  operation 
is  left  to  each  locality,  and  of  course 
varies  greatly.  But  before  we  can  legis- 
late intelligently,  we  must  have  the  facts. 
I  cannot  altogether  agree  with  the  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  examining  board:  I 
think  we  should  rather  increase  than 
decrease  the  influence  of  Superintendents 
in  the  Normal  School  work,  and  this 
plan  would  work  the  other  way.  There 
might  be  more  members  added  to  the 
Board  and  more  time  given  to  the  exam- 
ination; under  present  conditions,  thor- 
ough examination  is  impossible.  I  like 
the  idea  of  professional  schools,  but  we 
are  not  there  yet.  The  last  law  giving 
permanent  certificates  to  college  gradu- 
ates, ought  to  open  the  door  for  one 
year's  professional  study  for  a  diploma. 
The  college  should  be  responsible  for  the 
scholastic  trainingr,  and  the  Normal 
School  should  add  the  professional  train- 
ing. The  Normal  Faculty  should  not 
be  required  to  certify  the  scholarship, 
but  the  professional  qualification.  This 
is  a  more  logical  sequence  than  sending 
Normal  graduates  to  college,  and  tends 
more  to  elevate  the  professional  standard. 
I  think  the  borough  and  township  super- 
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vision  is  in  pretty  good  shape;  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  anybody  from  having 
supervision  who  is  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Chair:  Provided  your  borough  has 
the  5,000  population. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  There  are  boroughs 
with  less  population,  and  country  dis- 
tricts also,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that 
have  supervision.  I  suppose  you  must 
call  them  **  principals  "  instead  of  super- 
intendents, and  they  must  do  some  teach- 
ing to  get  within  the  letter  of  the  law; 
but  that  can  be  arranged,  if  the  district 
really  wants  it. 

The  Chair:  Not  so  easily.  A  district 
in  our  county  consulted  the  department 
about  that,  and  Deputy  Stewart  decided 
against  it. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  I  was  not  aware  of 
that;  and  such  being  the  case,  we  may 
need  some  definite  legislation  at  that 
point.  Perhaps  the  directorate  is  the 
weakest  point  in  our  whole  school  ma- 
chinery. The  Directors'  authority  is 
absolute,  and  is  not  always  wisely  ap- 
plied; personal  and  political  interests  are 
too  often  consulted,  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  good.  If  anything  can  be  devised 
that  will  help  us  here,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  it  be  done. 

There  was  no  further  discussion. 

The  report  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee was  postponed. 

COMMISSIONER  OF  FORESTRY. 

Dr.  J.  T.  RoTHROCK,  of  West  Ches- 
ter, Commissioner  of  Forestry  of  Penn- 
sylvania, spoke  at  some  length  on  this 
subject,  previously  calling  attention  to  a 
set  of  colored  pictures  of  leaves  of  native 
trees,  prepared  by  Miss  Grace  Anna 
Lewis,  of  Media,  for  the  World's  Fair, 
where  they  formed  an  attractive  part  of 
our  exhibit.  He  j  ustly  pronounced  them 
superb  in  workmanship  and  coloring,  as 
true  to  nature  as  is  possible  in  art.  We 
Rive  the  substance  of  his  remarks  on 
Forestry: 

Ours  is  the  first  generation  in  the  New 
World  that  has  been  asked  to  give  atten- 
tion to  a  tree.  Therefore  our  energies  in 
that  direction  have  been  confined  to  de- 
vising ways  to  get  rid  of  the  trees  as  fast 
as  possible.  At  first  it  was  necessary  to 
clear  the  ground  in  order  to  sow  the  seed, 
and  we  have  not  yet  overcome  the  habit. 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  growth  of  for- 
estry sentiment  should  have  been  slow  in 
its  beginning,  but  when  it  did  start,  its 
progress  has  been  amazing.      In  a  single 


generation  we  have  passed  from  the 
period  of  destruction  to  that  of  conserva- 
tion. It  is  but  eighteen  years  since  my 
friend  Eli  K.  Price  with  the  farm  hands 
he  compelled  to  attend,  listened  to  my 
first  lecture  on  the  subject.  It  was  then 
regarded  as  a  harmless  form  of  lunacy. 
Only  five  years  ago  a  very  modest  bill 
was  killed  in  a  legislative  committee,  and 
the  next  session  made  the  magnificent 
appropriation  of  $300  in  this  interest. 
The  last  Legislature  treated  us  gener- 
ously, thinking  $20,000  a  reasonable 
amount  to  secure  proper  representation. 
To-day  fourteen  states  and  the  General 
Government  have  realized  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  and  are  discussing  the  best 
way  to  meet  the  emergency.  In  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  of  1776,  forestry 
was  scarcely  represented;  at  the  World's 
Fair  of  1893  a  great  building  was  devoted 
solely  to  this  interest,  and  grandly  dis- 
played the  forest  product  of  the  New 
World.  So,  as  of  old,  the  world  does 
move.  We  must  not  find  fault  with  our 
early  legislators — they  were  the  creatures 
of  their  constituents,  and  there  was  no 
public  sentiment  on  this  subject.  Let  us 
rather  rejoice  in  the  progress  they  and  we 
have  made  and  are  making. 

Up  to  fifteen  years  ago,  most  people 
thought  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania  were 
inexhaustible — ^to-day  no  one  who  reads 
can  believe  so.  We  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  in  the  last  300  years  we  have 
cleared  the  timber  from  75  per  cent,  of  the 
surface  of  our  State ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  since  our  population  doubles 
every  30  years,  in  another  30  years  we 
will  be  eleven  millions  instead  of  five  and 
a  half,  our  forests  will  be  gone,  our  re- 
sources used  up  and  the  demand  doubled 
— for  timber  will  always  be  a  prime  ne- 
cessity like  air  and  water — the  outlook 
for  future  generations  in  this  direction  is 
not  very  bright.  Where  is  their  timber 
to  come  from  ?  Thirty-one  years  ago 
Cramp  built  the  New  Ironsides.  Her 
massive  timbers  came  from  this  very 
neighborhood.  Could  we  duplicate  them 
to-day?  And  so  it  is  everywhere.  We 
remove  the  timber,  and  the  soil  goes ;  it 
requires  no  geologist  to  trace  the  stages 
of  the  process.  Floods  at  one  time,  low 
water  and  dried-up  springs  at  another, 
instead  of  the  equilibrium  nature  pro- 
vided. The  reproductive  power  of  the 
soil  is  impaired,  and  will  finally  be  de- 
stroyed. The  native  trees  are  being  ex- 
terminated ;  walnut,  white  pine,  hickory. 
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hemlock,  are  going  and  will  soon  be  gone. 
What  have  we  done,  what  are  we  doing, 
to  make  amends  for  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  the  past  ?  As  yet,  practically 
nothing.  Only  in  two  small  areas  in 
Pennsylvania  is  anything  even  attempted. 
But,  as  great  ideas  often  become  apparent 
suddenly,  let  us  hope  the  development 
and  expansion  of  this  work  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  growth  of  sentiment 
already  noticed. 

What  do  we  ask  ?  Only  that  the  use- 
less acres,  sores  on  the  surface  of  the 
State,  be  healed  up  with  a  growth  of 
trees.  We  must  protect  ourselves  sooner 
or  later — surely  the  sooner  the  better. 
Let  us  have  no  more  spaces  of  denuded 
rock;  where  vigorous  forests  once  stood, 
and  ought  to  stand  again.  These  open 
spaces,  useless  themselves,  impair  the 
wheat-producing  capacity  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  Europe  I  have  seen  them  ter- 
racing these  rocky  slopes,  and  carrying 
up  earth  to  make  them  productive:  we 
should  prevent  that  for  our  children. 
One-eighth  of  our  soil  is  producing  noth- 
ing now,  and  much  of  the  rest  is  becom- 
ing poorer  every  day ;  we  want  to  stop 
this  waste.  Within  a  month  I  have  seen 
450  square  miles  of  Pennsylvania  soil 
burned  over,  and  there  was  twice  as  much 
more  that  I  did  not  see.  In  other  places 
the  population  are  moving  away  because 
they  can  no  longer  wring  a  living  from 
the  soil.  And  this  in  a  region  as  grand 
as  the  Adirondacks — but  New  York 
saved  her  forests  while  we  wasted  ours. 
Shall  we  not  heed  the  lesson  ? 

What  can  be  done  ?  What  is  the  prac- 
tical remedy?  Several  things  can  be 
done,  and  ought  to  be  done  at  once.  We 
do  not  need  large  appropriations  so  much 
perhaps  as  judicious  administration.  The 
points  at  which  the  laws  might  be  pro- 
fitably modified  may  be  readily  seen  : 

1.  Change  the  basis  of  taxation,  plac- 
ing timber  land  in  a  class  by  itself,  and 
encouraging  its  preservation,  instead  of 
practically  (as  now)  paying  a  premium 
on  its  removal.  We  may  not  exempt  it 
entirely  from  tax,  but  there  is  no  reason 
against  such  a  classification. 

2.  Prevent  the  fires.  The  law  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners 
to  appoint  persons  to  ferret  out  these 
offenders  and  bring  them  to  justice.  If 
obeyed,  this  service  would  be  most  ex- 
pensive to  the  poorest  counties.  We 
want  fire  wardens  paid  by  the  State^  to 
divide  the  burden  equitably. 


3.  Fire  lanes  or  roads  should  be  cut 
through  at  stated  intervals.  Thus  fires 
could  be  kept  in  check  and  within  fixed 
limits. 

4.  The  State  should  buy  all  lands  dis- 
posed of  at  tax  sales,  and  make  of  them 
public  forest  reservations,  which  could 
serve  as  schools  of  forestry  and  as  sani- 
tariums for  those  wards  of  the  State 
whom  we  must  care  for  because  they 
cannot  care  for  themselves,  and  for  whose 
support  millions  are  rightfully  expended. 
Thousands  of  acres  are  sold  at  a  dollar, 
that  in  five  years  would  be  worth  ten 
dollars;  it  would  be  a  good  business  in- 
vestment, in  addition  to  the  argument 
that  no  State  does  itself  justice  which 
permits  itself  to  be  deprived  of  its  wood- 
land area. 

Lincoln  said  **You  can  fool  some  of 
the  people  all  the  time,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple some  of  the  time;  but  you  can't  fool 
all  the  people  all  the  time."  The  people 
are  coming  to  their  senses  on  this  ques- 
tion; the  common  sense  of  Americans  has 
always  come  to  our  rescue  heretofore, 
and  I  have  faith  that  it  will  do  so  again. 
I  believe  we  are  of  the  races  whose 
largest  usefulness  is  in  the  future.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  destructive  element 
will  work  us  permanent  harm,  whether 
by  our  own  extravagance  or  by  the  law- 
less tendencies  which  at  this  moment 
make  the  timid  tremble.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  as  a  nation  we  are  to  come  to 
grief  after  having  redeemed  a  continent 
from  barbarism  and  made  it  tributary  to 
all  humanity.  For  I  think  the  same 
traits  which  have  thus  far  led  the  nation 
along  the  highway  to  prosperity  will 
preserve  us  in  any  emergency  we  can 
now  anticipate — namely,  patriotism,  com- 
mon-sense, and  integrity.  And  I  regard 
the  teachers  of  this  Commonwealth  as  the 
most  promising  and  most  potent  agency 
in  directing  our  great  future. 

DEPARTMKNTAI.  INSTRUCTION. 

This  subject  was  the  last  item  of  the 
morning  programme,  and  its  discussion 
was  now  declared  in  order. 

Supt.  Edward  Brooks,  of  Philadel- 
phia, said,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  of- 
ficial duties  at  the  closing  of  school,  he 
had  been  unable  to  prepare  a  paper,  but 
would  try  to  state  his  position  briefly. 
The  historic  unit  of  education  is  the  col- 
lege, both  here  and  abroad.  The  college 
was  the  earliest  educational  institution^ 
and  at  first  there  were  but  few  pupils^ 
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and  consequently  few  teachers;  so  one 
professor  taught  many  subjects — ^perhaps 
Latin  and  Greek,  mathematics  and  what 
little  they  had  of  physics.  Many  of 
these  teachers  were  oroad,  strong  men, 
of  thorough  culture,  and  left  their  im- 
press upon  their  pupils.  As  schools 
grew  larger,  instruction  differentiated; 
convenience  led  to  giving  languages  to 
one  professor,  mathematics  to  another, 
physics  to  a  third  ;  and  so  began  depart- 
mental instruction.  The  process  of  dif- 
ferentiation continued,  until  now  we  not 
only  have  one  man  for  each  study,  but 
often  a  succession  of  teachers  of  the  same 
branch.  From  the  higher  institutions 
the  method  has  been  carried  down  to  the 
academic  work — into  the  preparatory  and 
Normal  schools;  and  now  it  is  knocking 
at  the  door  of  the  common  school,  and 
the  question  arises  here.  Shall  we  recom- 
mend it?  Theoretically  the  speaker 
knew  where  he  stood,  but  there  are  prac- 
tical considerations  which  affect  his 
judgment,  and  make  a  decision  difficult 
at  some  points.  To  begin  with,  the  plan 
is  impracticable  in  the  whole  body  of  rural 
ungraded  schools;  we  could  not  afford  the 
expense,  and  the  advantage  is  doubtful 
even  if  we  could.  Shall  we  then  recom- 
mend the  plan  to  the  graded  systems  of 
cities?  In  the  primary  grades,  emphati- 
cally no!  There  the  principle  of  unifi- 
cation of  subjects  is  the  natural  one,  and 
of  course  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
differentiation  proposed.  The  young  pu- 
pils should  be  left  alone  with  their  teach- 
ers, and  the  subjects  taught  together,  in 
proper  relation.  How  about  the  gram- 
mar school?  Here  again,  thereoretically 
he  would  say  no;  but  there  is  another 
side  in  practice.  It  is  urged  on  all  sides 
that  we  require  teachers  to  do  too  many 
different  things,  that  it  is  cruelty  to  the 
teacher;  that  we  would  get  better  work  if 
each  teacher  had  but  one,  two  or  three 
subjects.  Now,  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
suffered  much  from  this  **  cruelty,'*  and 
he  thought  a  teacher  should  know  many 
things  well,  and  aim  rather  at  broad  cul- 
ture than  specialization — this  was  cer- 
tainly best  for  the  teacher's  growth,  and 
the  pupils  get  the  benefit.  But  the  an- 
swer is,  **  One  teacher  can  do  best  work 
in  arithmetic,  another  in  geography,  and 
so  on;  why  not  let  each  have  a  chance  to 
help  all  the  classes  on  her  strongest 
line?*'  It  sounds  reasonable,  and  it 
does  seem  as  if  we  should  thus  get  the 
subjects  better  taught;  but  there  remains 


the  tendency  to  dwarf  the  teacher.  But 
we  are  told  *\the  schools  are  for  the 
pupils,  not  the  teachers,"  and  of  course 
that  is  true.  If  the  plan  proposed  is  bet- 
ter for  the  children,  we  ought  to  adopt  it. 
So  while  theoretically  he  was  against  it 
in  this  grade,  there  is  enough  in  its  favor 
to  demand  experiment  before  rejection: 
Among  all  these  inventions,  there  some- 
times seems  danger  of  study  becoming  a 
lost  art.  The  best  thing  would  be,  if  we 
could  give  such  help  to  our  teachers  that 
each  could  do  good  work  in  every 
branch.  Then  we  should  have  a  class 
which  would  stand  as  the  type  of  public 
school  work,  and  lift  up  the  whole  pro- 
fession in  public  estimation,  which  would 
mean  better  compensation  and  longer 
term.  It  is  a  question  whether  special- 
ization of  work  would  not  be  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  in  this  jiirection. 

Supt.  Geo.  W.  Phii^lips,  of  Scranton : 
All  who  have  to  deal  with  departmental 
instruction  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  its  practical  development  in  the  com- 
mon school  jusitifies  Dr.  Brooks'  theoreti- 
cal objection.  We  are  agreed  that  in  the 
primary  years  such  differentiation  is  un- 
necessary and  improper;  and  th,e  same 
holds  good  up  to  the  line  between  prim- 
ary and  secondary  education  ;  in  the  high 
school,  academy,  normal  school,  it  is  dif- 
ferent. We  have  specialism  everywhere, 
plenty  of  it ;  let  these  specialists  bring 
their  results  to  the  teachers,  and  by  im- 
proving and  broadening  them,  reach  their 
pupils.  There  are  superintendents  here 
who  believe  the  ungraded  system  is  best 
because  the  influence  of  the  same  teacher 
extends  over  the  whole  ground.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  department  system  in  the 
graded  school  for  the  same  reason.  The 
tendency  of  the  day  is  to  carry  specializa- 
tion too  far.  I  would  encourage  the*  ad- 
vanced students  in  all  lines  to  continue 
experimentation  and  give  their  results  to 
teachers,  and  let  these  in  turn  pass  them 
on  to  their  children.  Where  classes  are 
marched  from  one  teacher  to  another,  the 
true  relation  cannot  exist.  We  want  the 
strong,  broad  teacher  to  have  full  oppor- 
tunity to  project  her  individuality  mto 
the  child,  and  so  realize  her  ideal  in  his 
character ;  and  to  do  this  they  must  live 
together. 

Prof.  G.  W.  TwiTMYER,  of  Honesdale: 
The  two  most  recent  schemes  in  the 
economy  of  method  may  be  designated 
the  correlation  of  studies,  and  depart- 
mental  instruction.     The  first  of  these 
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diametrically  opposite  ideas  has  not  3'et 
been  fairly  apprehended,  much  less  com- 
prehended, by  most  school  men ;  the 
second,  although  only  in  its  experi- 
mental stage  in  elementary  schools,  seems 
to  be  taking  many  oflF  their  feet.  It  pro- 
ceeds on  the  line  of  that  specialization 
which  is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  carries 
out  the  principle  of  division  of  labor,  pure 
and  simple.  Its  advocates  claim  that  it 
will  improve  teachers  physically  and 
mentally,  and  therefore  pupils  will  be 
more  active,  vigorous  and  cheerful ;  that 
it  secures  economy  of  time  and  energy ; 
that  expert  instruction  arouses  energy, 
awakens  interest,  commands  attention ; 
that  by  unifying  subjects,  wecanomitnon- 
essentials  and  emphasize  essentials  ;  that 
discipline  will  be  better,  some  say  un- 
necessary— when  everybody  is  busy  and 
happy  what  need  of  discipline  ?  So  say 
Supt.  Balliet  5f  Springfield,  the  Boston 
Supervisors,  Supt.  Maxwell  of  Brooklyn, 
and  others  of  reputation.  These  are 
large  claims,  and  if  they  can  be  justified, 
we  should  hail  the  discovery  with  de- 
light. Anything  that  will  energize  and 
vitalize  teaching  and  study  is  to  be  de- 
sired. They  tell  us  that  one-fourth  of 
the  time  in  Boston  is  lost  by  inattention 
of  classes — a  lamentable  state  of  things, 
only  to  be  explained  by  a  continual 
grind  over  the  same  grist  from  year  to 
year  gradually  deadening  the  teachers. 
He  thought  no  such  state  of  things  ex- 
isted in  Pennsylvania.  About  the  dis- 
cipline, I  remember  one  happy  and  busy 
home,  where  discipline  was  sometimes 
needed,  and  conduced  to  vigorous  man- 
hood; I  have  no  faith  in  a  school  without 
discipline — we  have  all  seen  such,  but 
they  were  failures.  [Applause.]  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  chief  supporters 
of  flie  meth^  are  men  whose  judgment 
is  to  be  honored.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question,  and  it  is  as  strongly 
argued  that  the  plan  is  wrong  in  theory 
and  practice  because  all  subjects  are 
organically  a  unit  and  cannot  econo- 
mically or  profitably  be  taught  separately 
— that  thought  studies  should  be  co- 
ordinate with  expression  studies;  that  it 
pushes  some  branches  out  of  due  pro- 
portion to  others  of  equal  value,  and  on 
these  lines  too  much  is  demanded  of 
pupils;  that  it  tends  to  dwarf  teachers  in 
certain  directions,  making  them  one- 
sided and  angular;  that  there  is  great 
practical  difficulty  in  filling  vacancies  or 
supplying  the  place  of  absentees;  that  it 


tends  to  isolate  teachers  and  pupils — and 
this  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  the  argu- 
ments against  it — the  teacher  must  be 
in  contact  with  the  pupils  to  build  sym- 
metrical character,  which  is  our  diief 
object;  also  that  it  has  a  tf^ndency  by 
overloading  pupils  to  make  a  school  top- 
heavy,  and  to  prevent  investigation  and 
research  by  pupils.  These  objections  are 
backed  by  names  of  equal  authority, 
among  them  Col.  Parker,  Supts.  Fitz- 
patrick  of  Omaha,  Long  of  St.  Louis,  and 
Dr.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education. 
My  personal  experience,  limited  to  high 
school  work  and  a  special  teacher  in 
writing  and  drawing,  is  not  such  as  to 
encourage  its  introduction  into  the  lower 
grades.  The  scheme  seems  rather  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  quantitative  than  of 
qualitative  work.  There  is  an  undoubted 
loss  of  contact  in  character  training;  the 
individuality  of  the  pupil  should  be  pen- 
etrated, permeated,  by  that  of  the  high- 
souled  teacher,  and  this  means  contact  of 
life  with  life  that  must  be  disturbed  or 
destroyed  by  the  circulating  method.  It 
is  the  constant  contact,  the  touch,  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little,  that  tells  on  char- 
acter— the  co-operation  of  teacher  and 
pupil  gives  mild  and  humane  culture, 
and  trains  to  habits  of  industry,  prompt- 
ness, neatness,  the  minor  as  well  as  the 
major  morals.  Thus  the  teacher  who 
has  the  teaching  spirit — ^whose  heart  is 
aglow  with  sympathy  for  the  children 
under  his  care,  living  with  them  every 
hour  of  school  life,  will  not  only  produce 
strong,  intelligent  and  cultured  minds, 
but  will  also  do  something  to  develop  the 
generous,  sympathetic,  loving,  religious 
and  refined  elements  of  character,  which 
elevate  life  toward  a  heavenly  plan, 
abolishing  its  inharmonies  and  miseries, 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  the  mind  an 
expansion  and  a  richness  that  must  be 
impossible  under  the  departmental  sys- 
tem. However,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
classed  as  an  opponent  of  the  plan.  I 
have  merely  tried  to  present  both  sides 
fairly. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Kauffman,  of  Tyrone: 
We  should  keep  prominently  before  the 
mind  all  the  time — that  the  schools  are  for 
the  children,  not  for  the  teachers.  My  ex- 
perience has  been  that  when  we  had  infe- 
rior work  on  particular  lines,  the  intro- 
duction of  departmental  teaching  has 
proven  the  quickest  road  to  improvement. 
After  experimenting  with  it,  we  decided 
to  keep  diis  method  in  the  two  higher 
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grades,  and  discontinue  it  in  two  lower. 
Everywhere  you  have  teachers  who  can 
instruct  in  certain  branches  with  more 
zeal  and  power,  and  consequent  success, 
than  others.  Why  not  utilize  this  special 
ability  ?  Nobody  can  dd  all  things  equally 
well,  and  in  practical  life  we  think  it  well 
for  any  one  to  find  his  vocation — why  not 
here?  Where  you  have  two  or  more 
teachers  who  have  such  special  ability  on 
different  lines,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  prin- 
cipal, in  the  interest  of  the  children,  to 
sjJecialize  the  instruction  by  giving  to 
each  the  work  she  can  do  best.  I  can  not 
see  why  a  true  man  or  woman,  fitted  to 
inspire  the  mind  and  heart  of  pupils 
toward  higher  life,  would  not  exercise  as 
great  an  influence  under  this  system  as 
under  any  other.  After  an  experience  of 
four  years,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the 
results  commend  the  plan.  The  good 
teacher,  instead  of  reaching  by  contact 
some  40  or  50  pupils,  by  the  rotation  of 
classes  comes  into  relation  with  three  or 
four  times  as  many.  It  is  a  weak  point 
that  no  one  teacher  has  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  individual  life  and 
character  of  each  pupil ;  but  this  loss  is 
overbalanced,  in  my  judgment,  by  the 
other  advantages.  The  speaker  added 
that  he  felt  somewhat  lonesome  [laugh- 
ter] in  being  the  only  positive  advocate 
of  the  department  plan,  but  hoped  its 
other  friends  would  support  him. 

Supt.  Jas.  M.  Coughwn,  of  Wilkes- 
barre:  The  strength  of  the  rural  district 
school  is  best  developed  where  the  same 
teacher  has  charge  of  the  same  children 
for  a  term  of  years.  Where  they  are 
passed  from  one  teacher  to  another,  the 
child  has  not  got  much  at  the  end.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  com- 
mon school  to  make  specialists — after- 
education  is  provided  for  that  purpose — 
and  it  may  be  true  we  are  in  danger  of 
specializing  too  much.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  you  have  a  competent  teach 
^^  by  giving  her  a  specialty  and  holding 
her  responsible  for  it,  you  will  get  greater 
results  on  that  line.  The  higher  instruc- 
tion must  take  that  shape— what  would 
be  thought  of  a  college  where  each 
professor  took  a  class  of  40  or  50  students 
over  the  whole  curriculum  ?  I  think  it 
well  to  carry  the  principle  on  down — 
just  how  far,  is  the  question.  Of  course 
you  can  overdo  the  department  method, 
by  circulating  your  classes  from  room  to 
room  every  30  minutes,  and  so  lose  the 
chief  virtue  of  contact  of  mind  with  mind 


in  building  character ;  but  you  may  also 
make  the  same  kind  of  mistake  by  shut- 
ting your  pupils  into  separate  coops,  and 
depriving  them  of  the  enthusiasm  to  be 
derived  from  teachers  whose  special  power 
and  zeal  on  particular  lines  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  them.  My  experience 
indicates  that  this  method  may  be  profit- 
ably carried  down  as  far  as  the  grammar 
grade. 

Prof  W.  H.  Parker,  of  Philadelphia, 
said  he  had  tried  it  with  a  view  to  the 
advantage  of  the  pupils,  and  thought  it 
successful.  Others  had  observed  its 
working  and  adopted  it.  Some  had  aban- 
doned it,  because  they  had  not  teachers  to 
work  it  to  advantage. 

Prof.  I.  H.  Heikes,  of  Plymouth  :  We 
have  had  some  practical  experience  with 
the  method,  in  the  7th  and  8th  year  grade. 
The  character  of  our  building  made  it 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  pass  from 
room  to  room,  instead  of  the  class ;  and 
this  difficulty  will  be  met  in  most  places. 
The  modem  buildings,  with  assembly 
room  and  convenient  communication,  are 
better  adapted  to  this  plan.  It  has  its 
advantages,  and  we  would  continue  it 
but  for  a  necessary  reorganization  of  our 
teaching  force,  which  prevents  our  work- 
ing it  to  advantage.  There  is  one  dis- 
advantage, in  the  pupil's  feeling  less  re- 
sponsibility to  any  one  teacher  as  speci- 
fically their  teacher ;  this,  I  think,  in- 
volves a  loss  of  attention  in  some  cases. 
I  propose  to  await  further  developments 
before  going  on. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


IN  the  absence  from  the  country  of  the 
lecturer  announced  for  this  evening,  his 
place  was  very  acceptably  filled  by  Hon. 
Chari.es  Emory  Smith,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Press,  who  delivered  an  address 
of  which  we  give  a  brief  sketch,  on 

THE  empire  of  THE  CZAR. 

When  the  great  tourist  Napoleon  made 
his  memorable  excursion  to  Moscow,  he 
brought  back  a  new  conception  of  Russia. 
After  twenty  years  of  triumph  and  dis- 
aster, he  declared  that  Europe  would  be- 
come either  all  Cossack  or  all  Republican. 
Was  it  prophecy  or  hyperbole  ?  To-day 
the  Republic  stands .  where  Napoleon 
tried  to  establish  empire,  and  across  the 
Rhine  an  empire  in  form  grows  into  a  re- 
public in  fact.     But  beyond  the  Vistula, 
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what  ?  Will  the  civilization  of  the  west 
move  resistlessly  eastward,  or  be  arrested 
or  swept  back  from  the  Russian  frontier 
by  a  wave  of  Russian  influence  ?  The 
destiny  of  the  empire  of  the  Czar  is  a 
question  of  the  most  profound  interest. 
Its  strength  and  resources  are  scarcely 
realized.  Stretching  from  the  Arctic 
circle  almost  to  Constantinople,  and  from 
the  frontiers  of  Germany  7000  miles  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  covering  one-seventh  of 
the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  125  millions  growing  at  Ihe 
rate  of  two  millions  a  year,  with  an  army 
of  two  and  a  half  millions,  capable  of  be- 
ing doubled  in  an  emergency — famine 
sweeps  over  an  area  greater  than  our  ori- 
ginal 13  states  and  with  ten  times  their 
population,  yet  so  little  are  their  needs 
that  it  leaves  them  scarcely  poorer — 
cholera  decimates  other  like  districts,  yet 
this  steady  gain  in  numbers,  greater  than 
that  of  all  Europe  besides,  goes  steadily 
on — and  all  this  mighty  power  is  wielded 
absolutely  by  the  will  of  a  single  man  ! 
If  that  man  be  a  Peter  the  Great,  what  a 
boundless  field  for  conquest !  if  an  insane 
Paul  I,  what  a  source  of  mischief !  if  an 
Alexander  II,  what  possibilities  for 
statesmanship  in  the  care  of  these  mil- 
lions of  humanity ! 

Russia  is  a  land  of  startling  contrasts — 
imperial  splendor  and  abject  poverty  ;  the 
magnificence  of  the  noble  and  the  squalor 
of  the  mujik  ;  the  grandeur  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  the  Oriental  majesty  of  Moscow, 
and  the  monotony  of  endless  plains  ;  the 
highest  culture  and  the  deepest  ignor- 
ance; eminence  in  statecraft  and  litera- 
ture, and  a  people  plunged  in  illiteracy  ; 
the  highest  grace  and  refinement  and  the 
deepest  degradation — what  wonder  that 
these  extreme  conditions,  seen  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  should  give  rise  to 
extravagant  statements  and  diametrically 
opposite  opinions?  One  holds  up  the 
severities  of  Siberian  exile  and  the  cruel- 
ties of  Jewish  persecution,  and  calls  it  **a 
despotism  tempered  by  assassination  ;'* 
another  describes  it  as  a  beneficent  patri- 
archal system,  in  which  the  Czar  is  the 
father  as  well  as  the  ruler  of  his  people. 
It  is  easy  to  produce  striking  effects  with 
strong  pigments ;  but  the  truth,  as  gen- 
erally happens,  lies  between  these  ex- 
tremes— Russia  is  neither  all  black  nor 
all  bright — there  are  lights  and  shadows, 
and  the  faithful  chronicler  must  sacrifice 
fanciful  sketching  to  historic  verity. 
Some  who  go  to  Russia  must  speak  of  her 


and  her  policy  with  proper  diplomatic  re- 
serve; but  there  is  much  that  may  and 
justly  should  be  said. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  here  what  I 
said  there,  during  my  stay  as  minister, 
that  I  saw  something  in  Russia  which  the 
people  of  the  Unitwl  States,  in  the  sin- 
cerest  friendship,  would  wish  were  other- 
wise. Russia  does  not  at  all  resent  any 
friendly  criticism ;  her  statesmen  are 
mindful  of  her  shortcomings  and  her 
relation  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  are 
heedful  of  criticism,  asking  only  (and 
rightly)  that  it  be  given  in  good  faith. 
Russia  has  often  been  silent  when  in  jus- 
tice to  herself  she  ought  to  have  spoken. 
Her  image  as  reflect^  from  the  mirror  of 
London,  through  a  medium  implacably 
hostile,  is  necessarily  distorted ;  and  she 
disdains  to  answer  the  slanders  inspired 
by  malignity.  I  think  it  is  a  mistaken 
policy  to  be  silent  when  answer  is  easy 
and  conclusive.  However,  Russia  is  not 
indifferent  to  criticism  given  in  a  friendly 
way  by  the  authoritative  and  responsible 
voice  of  America.  Other  nations  notice 
the  difference.  Lord  Rothschild  said  to 
me,  **  We  may  hold  a  thousand  meetings 
to  protest  against  the  Siberian  system  or 
the  Jewish  exile,  and  Russia  takes  no  ac- 
count of  it;  but  when  you  Americans 
speak,  she  listens  with  respect  and  def- 
erence." It  is  true,  and  it  adds  to  our 
responsibility  ;  but  surely  if  there  be  any 
gratitude  in  our  hearts,  that  should  be 
enough  to  make  us  fair  and  just  to  a 
government  which  was  our  firmest  friend 
in  the  hour  of  most  crucial  trial.  You 
know  this  from. tradition,  and  I  know  it 
from  the  archives.  Not  far  from  this 
spot  was  bom  the  distinguished  literary 
man,  scholar  and  writer,  who  was  Char^£ 
for  the  United  States  at  St.  Petersburg  m 
that  trying  time  ;  his  books  are  still  in 
existence,  and  they  show  that  Prince 
Gortschakoff  kept  him  advised  and  asked 
him  to  assure  his  home  government  of 
the  friendly  attitude  of  Russia.  [Ap- 
plause.] Louis  Napoleon,  then  on  the 
throne  of  France,  wrote  the  Russian  Em- 
peror an  autograph  letter,  saying  that  in 
the  judgment  of  France  and  England  the 
time  had  come  for  the  intervention  in 
American  affairs,  and  asking  Russia  to 
join  with  them  for  that  purpose,  or  at 
least  pledge  herself  to  keep  hands  off. 
The  Emperor  replied  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  fighting  to  pre- 
serve the  government  of  their  choice  from 
destruction,    that  he  sympathized   with 
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theirt  in  the  struggle,  and  not  only  re- 
fused to  join  the  combination,  but  would 
hold  himself  free  to  act  as  his  judgment 
should  dictate.  What  that  meant  was 
dear,  when  immediately  thereafter  the 
Russian  fleet,  with  flags  flying  and  guns 
shotted,  steamed  into  New  York  harbor. 
[Applause.  ]  Louis  Napoleon  understood , 
and  intervention  never  came !  The  Rus- 
sian admiral  sailed  with  sealed  orders,  to 
be  opened  in  a  given  contingency ;  he 
was  in  constant  communication  with  his 
minister  at  Washington,  who  was  in 
daily  contact  with  Secretary  Seward.  Is 
it  diflBcult  to  decide  what  was  the  contin- 
gency, and  that  had  those  sealed  orders 
been  opened  they  would  have  instructed 
the  Admiral  to  report  to  President  Lin- 
coln for  service?  [Applause.]  While 
"we  cannot  be  deaf  to  the  call  of  humanity, 
we  must  respond  with  proper  regard  to 
fairness  and  justice  ;  and  surely  all  who 
are  grateful  for  the  unbroken  arch  of 
which  our  state  is  the  Keystone,  should 
respond  in  a  spirit  of  grateful  friendship. 
And  to  such  advice,  in  such  a  spirit,  I 
believe  Russia  will  always  listen. 

The  famine  of  two  years  ago  gave  us 
opportunity  to  make  some  return  to  Rus- 
sia for  her  timely  act  of  friendship,  and 
proved  the  American  heart  was  right.  I 
was  proud  of  my  country  and  my  country- 
men in  that  great  crisis  of  humanity,  when 
15  millions  of  people  were  dependent  upon 
outside  relief  to  save  them  from  absolute 
starvation.  Except  a  few  Quakers  in  Eng- 
land, Europe  seemed  to  think  nothing  of 
this  dreadful  scourge;  but  from  America 
came  five  great  steamers,  traveling  five 
thousand  miles  with  succor  for  these 
starving  people.  Let  me  give  a  single  il- 
lustration of  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  received.  The  relief  train  went  a 
thousand  miles  into  the  interior,  with  the 
Russian  and  American  flags  entwined — 
they  knew  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  ob- 
tained the  material  and  made  the  flags. 
At  Samola,  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
port  of  Libau,  they  were  received  with 
religious  observance  in  the  public  square, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  interior  of 
Russia  was  heard  the  music  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.     [Applause.] 

Let  us  turn  to  some  matters  of  more 
personal  interest.  You  have  no  doubt 
read  that  the  Emperor  lives  in  constant 
dread  of  dagger  and  bomb;  that  he  shud- 
ders and  trembles  at  ever>'  sound,  and  is 
afraid  to  taste  his  food;  that  the  Empress 
is  worn  with  anxiety  until  almost  insane, 


and  much  more  of  the  same  kind.  All 
who  see  him,  six  feet  three  in  height  and 
finely  proportioned,  recognize  in  him  a 
leader  of  men.  He  drives  about  St. 
Petersburg  with  perfect  freedom,  often 
with  the  Empress  beside  him,  guarded  by 
their  coachmen  only.  On  a  fete  day  he 
moves  about  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  100,000  people. 
He  rarely  walks  on  the  streets;  once  I 
remember  he  followed  the  body  of  his  old 
English  nurse  from  the  palace  to  the 
English  church,  where  the  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held — it  being  the  custom  in 
European  cities  for  the  chief  men  of  the 
family  to  follow  on  foot.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  told  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
that  as  he  drove  in  his  sleigh,  meeting  a 
hearse  unattended  bearing  the  body  of  an 
old  soldier,  he  alighted  and  followed  it 
half  a  mile,  when  a  crowd  having  col- 
lected he  said  **  There  are  now  enough 
mourners, ' '  and  drove  away.  He  was  the 
**  Great  Emperor*' — great  indeed  in 
many  things,  though  he  used  his  power 
to  crush  the  Magyars  for  Austria. 

The  present  Emperor  is  not  so  liberal 
as  his  father,  but  he  is  honest,  and  hates 
lies  and  liars.  He  is  a  Russian  of  the 
Russians,  but  though  on  one  side  the 
Holy  Synod  stands  for  retrogression, 
bringing  the  spirit  of  the  i8th  century 
into  the  life  of  the  19th,  on  the  other  is 
General  Ritzer  the  Lutheran,  one  of  the 
noblest  men  a  sovereign  ever  had  for  a 
counsellor,  and  as  such  the  Emperor 
trusts  and  honors  him. 

The  court  of  St.  Petersburg  is  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  Old  Worid.  At  their 
royal  banquets,  seated  at  the  table  with  a 
palm  in  the  centre,  banks  of  rarest 
flowers,  surrounded  by  stately  statuary, 
gleaming  with  brilliant  lights,  you  are 
enchanted  with  a  dream  of  beauty  which 
the  eye  sees  nowhere  else.  A  point  of 
etiquette — at  Berlin  man  and  woman  are 
presented  to  the  Emperor,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, if  you  are  a  woman,  the  Emperor 
is  presented  to  you. 

The  Russian  physique  is  manly;  the 
women  are  not  especially  noted  for  their 
beauty,  but  they  are  wonderful  linguists; 
if  their  morals  are  not  of  the  best  type, 
their  manners  are  certainly  of  the  best 
form.  St.  Petersburg  is  a  city  of  more 
** magnificent  distances'*  even  than  our 
Washington,  but  upon  its  streets  what  a 
motley  crowd!  Besides  the  natives  of 
Great  and  Little  Russia,  you  see  Turks, 
Greeks,   Armenians,  people  from  every 
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country    of    Europe    and    many    from 
America. 

There  is  some  Nihilism  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, more  in  Moscow,  but  less  in  either 
than  in  London.  You  hear  of  much  of 
it  in  the  universities,  and  there  is  some 
there;  but  not  ver}'  many  anarchists  or 
revolutionists  anywhere — the  climate  is 
unhealthy  for  them.  But  the  multitude 
are  devoted  to  the  church  and  the  Czar — 
he  is  their  father,  and  they  believe  he 
looks  upon  his  people  as  his  children, 
and  that  when  wrong  is  done  it  is  the 
work  of  subordinates,  without  his  knowl- 
edge. They  are  also  devoted  to  vodki — 
and  though  it  is  said  that  the  consump- 
tion of  intoxicants  per  capita  is  less  than 
in  some  other  countries,  I  never  saw  so 
much  inebriation  as  in  St.  Petersburg. 

But  St.  Petersburg  is  not  all  of  Russia 
—nor  yet  is  Moscow.  Less  than  twenty 
of  her  125  millions  live  in  the  cities — 
more  than  100  millions  are  in  the  rural 
villages,  living  in  isolation  and  enjoying 
political  independence.  These  little 
communes  are  the  political  units  that 
make  up  Russia;  they  have  almost  com- 
plete control  of  their  own  affairs,  and 
manage  them  on  a  plan  more  like  a  New 
England  town  meeting  than  anything  I 
know  of.  Here  is  another  of  the  extra- 
ordinary contrasts — a  giant  empire  made 
up  of  thousands  of  village  republics — 
extreme  democracy  the  basis  of  absolute 
despotism.  Thus  the  central  govern- 
ment fixes  the  rate  of  impost  to  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  but  the  commune  provides 
for  its  collection. 

As  to  the  police  surveillance  you  read 
of,  St.  Petersburg  has  about  half  as 
many  as  London,  and  the  villages  have 
practically  none,  like  our  own — justice  is 
administered  by  the  elders,  who  deter- 
mine all  questions. 

The  church  is  everywhere,  but  the 
school  is  rarely  found.  Only  two  per 
cent,  of  the  population  are  in  schools — 
probably  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  can 
read  and  write.  But  the  Greek  cross  is 
everywhere,  and  the  Russians  are  most 
scrupulous  in  all  religious  observance. 
The  icon  is  everywhere,  and  it  is  best  to 
remove  one's  hat  on  entering  a  shop,  lest 
the  symbol  of  the  Virgin  be  supposed 
to  be  treated  with  disrespect.  In  the 
churches  you  see  hundreds  of  Russians 
prostrate  on  the  floor,  their  foreheads 
touching  the  ground.  The  Greek  church 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  in 
the  stability  of  the  empire. 


How  is  an  American  to  understand 
when  he  is  told  of  a  country  which  has 
no  public  opinion — where  there  is  no  po- 
litical class,  nobody  turning  his  attention 
to  politics  ? — where  the  upper  class  are 
given  up  to  amusement,  and  the  lower 
class  too  often  to  debasement? — where 
there  is  no  free  press,  and  instead  of 
everything  being  permitted  which  is  not 
expressly  prohibited,  we  find  everything- 
prohibited  that  is  not  expressly  author- 
ized ?  Such  a  nation  is  an  anachronism  in 
this  19th  century,  and  such  conditions 
cannot  last  forever.  Progress  has  been 
made,  and  will  continue ;  but  the  Nihil- 
ist and  revolutionist  are  its  worst  enemies. 
As  I  said,  they  are  but  few — but  one  des- 
perate man  deprived  us  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  another  of  James  A.  Garfield. 

When  Alexander  was  assassinated^ 
there  lay  upon  his  table,  awaiting  his  sign 
manual,  a  new  constitution ;  had  he  lived 
a  month,  a  new  era  for  his  empire  would 
have  begun.  Well  may  we  exclaim  with 
Madame  Roland,  **0  Liberty,  what  crimes 
have  been  committed  in  thy  name  !  * '  The 
inevitable  reaction  after  such  an  event  has 
put  back  the  hand  on  the  dial,  but  the  ten- 
dency of  the  age  will  be  felt  again,  and 
no  man  knows  when  the  hour  of  destiny 
will  strike.  Meanwhile  I  shall  rejoice, 
and  you  with  me,  if  we  can  as  Americans 
in  any  way  exercise  a  beneficent  influence 
upon  a  nation  that  has  always  been  our 
friend,  that  Russia  may  join  in  the  for- 
ward march  of  progress,  and  our  friend- 
ship never  be  desturbed.     [Applause.} 

Adjourned  to  9  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


Rev.  W.  R.  Patton,  of  the  Baptist 
church  of  Media,  conducted  the  devotional 
exercises  at  opening,  reading  fronx  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  in 
which  occurs  the  verse  inscribed  on  the 
Liberty  Bell,  and  offering  prayer.  The 
whole  exercise  was  highly  appropriate  ta 
Independence  Day. 

A  substitution  was  made  upon  the  pro- 
gramme to  accommodate  Prof.  A.  D. 
PiNKHAM,  of  Millersville  Normal  School, 
who  was  given  permission  to  read  at  this 
time  his  paper  on 

PHYSICAI,  CUI.TURK. 
The  subject  of  Physical  Culture  has,  within 
the  last  few  years,  created  a  wide-spread  en- 
thusiasm among  our  leading  educators,  and 
indeed  it  is  a  question  that  well  deserves  the 
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attentian  of  all  intelligent  people.  In  con- 
sidering  the  subject  for  this  occasion,  I  was 
at  first  uncertain  as  to  what  phase  of  it  I 
ought  to  present  here,  having  never  before 
had  the  good  fortuiie  to  meet  with  you  ;  and 
feeling  conscious,  too,  that  this  question  is 
by  no  means  a  foreign  one  here — it  having 
on  previous  occasions  been  advocated  before 
this  Association,  with  what  results  I  must 
leave  you  to  judge,  I  shall  endeavor  to  take 
tip  the  matter  in  a  general  way.  I  do  not, 
however,  propose  to  advance  any  new  or  im- 
practicable ideas,  or  explode  any  previouslv 
established  theories  on  this  subject.  I  wish 
merely  to  keep  it  fresh  in  your  minds  as  an 
important  branch  of  educational  work,  and 
one  which  the  teachers  of  this  State,  as  re- 
cognized leaders  in  school  development,  if 
they  are  to  remain  true  to  their  noble  call- 
ing, cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

NVe  all  recognize  that  within  the  last  half 
century  there  nas  been  a  most  wonderful  ad- 
vancement along  educational  lines,  and  that 
to-day,  in  this  dawning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, we  are  living  in  an  age  that  has  less 
reason  than  ever  before  for  turning  to  anti- 
quity for  enlightenment.  The  general  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  masses,  in  the 
great  centres  of  civilization,  is  a  feature  of 
attraction,  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfere  and  development  of  the  human  race. 
This  mental  culture  has  been  marked,  but  it 
has  not  been  secured  without  cost. 

While  we  have  to-day  our  eminent  and 
worthy  luminaries  in  all  professions,  we 
have  also  in  our  midst  an  undesirable  pro- 
duct of  civilization  :  the  weak,  delicate,  and 
misshapen  manikin.  Though  he  is  not  an 
intentional  manifestation,  he  is  neverthe- 
less a  characteristic  one.  To  be  convinced 
of  this  fact  you  have  but  to  note  carefully 
the  children  of  our  public  schools,  as  they 
are  sent  home  at  the  close  of  their  daily 
tasks,  or  count  the  numbers  of  weak,  debili- 
tated, half-developjed  men  and  women  who 
are  yearly  knocking  at  the  doors  of  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  and  asking 
admittance.  To  the  observant  and  thought- 
ful man,  the  reason  for  this  is  evident.  In 
our  zealous  endeavor  to  obtain  that  high 
social,  moral,  and  intellectual  development 
of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud,  we  have 
been  too  apt  to  forget  that  man  consists  of 
a  two-fold  creation  ;  that  beside  the  mind 
there  is  a  body,  and  that  the  latter  should 
serve  as  a  strong  receptacle  for  the  former, 
to  enable  it  to  carry  out  and  perfect  its  cher- 
ished ideals, 

It  is  now,  more  fully  than  ever  before, 
recognized  that  no  skill,  no  learning,  no  in- 
tell^ual  power  can  carry  with  it  its  fullest 
influence,  without  a  certain  element  of  phys- 
ical ability  in  the  individual.  In  this  great 
battle  of  life  our  young  men  and,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  add,  our  young  women, 
soon  find  strong  evidence  ot  the  existence 
of  the  same  unyielding  law  that  governed 
primeval  man  :  *  *  The  survival  of  uie  phys- 
ically fittest.'*    And,   if  they  are  to  take 


their  places  in  the  foremost  ranks,  though 
thev  may  have  every  mental  requirement, 
and  the  finest  intellectual  finish,  and  have 
not  bodily  strength,  they  have  lacked  the 
great  element  of  a  successful  life.  They 
may  foster  the  highest  ideals  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  formulating,  if  they  have 
not  the  physical  power  to  execute  them 
they  become  only  visionary,  and  the  sub- 
stantial and  lasting  monuments  will  be 
erected  by  those  of  duller  mind  but  stronger 
body. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary,  before  such  an 
intelligent  audience  as  this,  to  dwell  upon 
the  importance  of  physical  culture  in  our 
school  work,  yet  the  neglect  of  this  branch 
in  the  past  must  conclusively  show  that  we 
are  not  yet  fully  awake  to  all  the  sacred 
duties  that  devolve  upon  us,  as  guardians 
and  instructors  of  the  coming  generation. 
It  sometimes  seems  astonishing,  since  peo- 
ple must  readily  see  that  the  strength  of  this 
government  depends  upon  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  men  and  women  who  carry 
it  forward,  and  that  so  far  as  we  neglect  the 
development  of  the  man-physical,  in  just  so 
much  do  we  weaken  the  foundation  of  this 
nation,  that  so  little  interest  in  this  matter 
is  manifested. 

Truer  words  were  never  spoken  than  those 
of  Montaigne,  who  said,  '*  It  is  not  a  mind 
alone,  nor  a  body,  that  we  are  developing, 
but  a  man,"  and  he  might  have  add^  that 
the  one  can  stand  out  in  its  fullest  brilliancy 
and  lasting  endurance,  only  as  the  other  is 
made  strong  and  perfect.  During  the  last 
generation  puritanic  bigotry  caused  the 
subject  of  pnysical  culture  to  lie  dormant. 
To-day  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs 
of  the  times  is  that  Americans  are  tast 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  education,  in  its 
highest  acceptance,  is  more  than  a  mere 
training  of  the  mental  faculties;  that  the 
development  and  education  of  the  body  are 
of  primary  importance,  because  of  the  de- 
pendence of  the  former  upon  the  latter. 

The  history  of  individuals  proves  this  re- 
lationship, as  does  the  history  of  nations. 
Turn,  for  example,  to  ancient  Greece,  the 
first  country  to  make  physical  exercise  a 
part  of  the  education  of  youth.  As  long  as 
those  exercises  were  practiced,  Greece  stead- 
ily rose  in  intellectual  and  political  power 
and  influence:  but  when  the  evils  accom- 
panying a  rich  and  luxurious  life  caused 
them  to  decline,  then  her  intellectual  pro- 
gress stopped,  and  her  political  power  was 
on  the  wane — ^with  what  result  you  all  know. 
Later  Rome  experienced  the  same  over- 
throw. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  great  ad- 
vancement made  in  Germany  in  late  years, 
both  in  political  power  and  intellectual 
growth.  She  attributes  a  large  share  of  this 
advancement  to  the  influence  of  her  system 
of  physical  education,  introduced  into  her 
public  schools  and  into  her  army.  So  you 
will  find,  in  studying  the  history  of  physical 
culture,  through  its  sporadic  course,  that 
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whenever  it  has  received  the  attention  and 
support  of  a  people,  the  moral  and  intellect- 
ual standard  of  that  people  has  been  raised; 
but  when  indifference,  arising  from  preju- 
dice or  other  causes,  has  prevailed  to  the 
exclusion  of  bodily  culture,  then  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  retardment  in  the 
general  advancement  of  the  race. 

Plato  is  said  to  have  called  a  certain  man 
lame  because  he  exercised  his  mind  while 
his  body  was  allowed  to  suffer.  Were  Plato 
with  us  to-day,  what  think  you  would  he 
say  of  us?  He  would  doubtless,  and  not 
without  cause,  characterize  this  as  a  lame 
generation.  Applications  of  steam  and 
electricity  have  reduced  manual  labor  to  a 
minimum.  We  are  rapidlv  changing  from 
hand-workers  to  brain-workers  ;  and  brain- 
workers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  take  an  active 
part  in  physical  exercise. 

This  utter  disregard  for  the  body  has  been 
productive  of  its  evil  results  in  giving  rise 
to  the  innumerable  ills,  especially  of  a  ner- 
vous nature,  that  are  so  prevalent  through- 
out our  land  to-day,  and  which  blight  so 
many  bright  prospects.  We  have  been  fit- 
tingly styled  "a  nervous  people;'*  brilliant 
and  successful  men  and  women  are  con- 
stantly obliged  to  give  up  work,  utterly 
prostrated  by  some  form  of  nervous  disease. 
The  number  who  fall  a  prey  every  year  to  this 
dread  malady  is,  to  say  the  least,  alarming. 

Few  will  question  that  this  is  owing  to 
overwork  of  the  brain  and  the  neglect  of 
physical  training.  Vitality  becomes  im- 
paired, and  the  strength  is  consumed  by 
mental  demands,  which  are  raised  to  a 
perilous  height ;  outraged  nature  can  no 
longer  stand  the  strain,  and  the  end  comes. 
The  poor,  misused,  and  neglected  body,  in- 
tended as  a  Divine  embodiment,  is  returned 
to  its  Maker,  like  the  one  talent,  with  no 
increase,  and  the  sad  spectacle  leaves  but 
slight  impression  upon  those  who  are  liv- 
ing. 

That  we  can  attribute  this  nervous  condi- 
tion of  the  American  people  not  wholly  to 
their  manner  of  living,  but  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  their  early  training,  is  but  little 
questioned.  Physicians  generally  agree  that 
tne  foundation  for  the  majority  of  our  phy- 
sical ills  and  deformities  is  laid  in  youth, 
and  in  many  cases  may  be  traced  to  our 
public  schools.  We  confine  a  large  number 
of  children  in  an  imperfectly  ventilated 
room,  we  tax  their  immature  brains  with 
six  to  eight  hours  of  mental  application,  we 
stimulate  them  by  a  system  oi  prizes,  pro- 
motion and  praise.  We  make  them  study 
at  home  by  lamp-light,  after  having  been 
literally ' '  cooped  up* '  at  school  half  the  day. 
Is  it  necessary  to  wonder  at  the  mysterious 
Providence  which  sends  them  disease  and 
death  ?  Such  injustice  to  the  pupil,  to  the 
State  and  the  nation,  cannot  possibly  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  at  this  enlightened  stage 
of  our  civilization. 

This  efflux  of  educated  cripples  should  be 
remedied.     If  the  fault   is    in  our  public 


schools  there  must  the  remedial  agencies 
work.  Admirable  as  our  school  system  is 
in  other  respects,  it  still  lacks  the  element, 
physical  culture,  to  render  it  a  perfect  one, 
and  one  to  do  for  our  boys  and  girls  all  that 
education  means.  Important  and  lengthy 
strides  in  the  right  direction  have  already 
been  taken  by  numerous  educational  boards 
in  many  of  our  sister  States,  by  requiring 
physical  culture  to  be  given  in  public 
schools.  I  think  in  some  instances  legisla- 
tive measures  have  been  taken  into  consid- 
eration, concerning  the  passing  of  compul- 
sory physical  education  laws.  Two  years 
ago  a  bill  bearing  on  this  same  subject  was 
introduced  into  our  own  legislative  assem- 
bly, and  should  have  become  a .  law,  and 
would  have  become  such  had  it  been  earn- 
estly supported. 

In  every  case  where  it  has  been  adopted  in 
the  school  work,  not  as  a  mere  fad,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  bettering  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  pupils,  it  has  met  with  the  ap- 
proval and  commendation  of  all.  In  several 
of  our  leading  cities  Normal  colleges  have 
been  established  for  the  training  of  gymnas- 
tic teachers.  A  few  of  our  larger  Universi- 
ties have  recognized  its  importance,  and 
have  introduced  a  course  into  their  curricu- 
lum of  studies  for  the  same  purpose.  Such 
wise  moves  on  the  part  of  our  educators  will 
act  as  living  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the 
necessity  of  this  important  branch  in  our 
educational  development  is  fast  gaining 
favor  in  the  public  mind,  and  it  will  doubt- 
less be  but  a  question  of  time  when  its  im- 
portance will  be  universally  acknowledged 
and  firmly  established. 

Of  course  opposition  has  been  met  with  on 
various  sides,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  a 
movement  so  mighty  and  so  wide-spread 
in  its  effects  should  have  caused  grave  ap- 
prehensions and  even  severe  criticism;  but 
the  sources  from  which  emanate  this  un- 
warranted and  unjust  hostility  are  not  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  check  its  onward  march. 
Like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  the  subject  of 
physical  culture  ever  rises  before  us,  and 
must  claim  our  attention;  and  the  encour- 
aging and  even  flattering  reports  from  ihe 
schools  where  it  has  been  tried  and  fully 
tested,  seem  to  warrant  one  in  saying,  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  not  only 
our  colleges  and  preparatory  institutions, but 
all  public  schools,  will  have  their  well-or- 
ganized system  of  physical  development. 

We,  in  this  State,  who  have  at  neart  the 
welfare  of  the  public  school  children,  cannot 
afford  to  be  backward  in  this  great  move- 
ment. The  time  here  is  ready  for  action, 
and  it  remains  with  our  teachers  and  educa- 
tors, as  their  name  implies,  to  become  the 
leaders,  to  take  the  initiative  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact,  that,  as  in  all 
progressive  movements,  there  are  obstacles 
to  be  overcome,  pu»  lie  prejudices  to  be  re- 
moved. Parents  will  object  to  the  work  on 
the  ground  that  their  boys  get  sufiicient  ex- 
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ercise  at  home  on  the  farm.  True,  they  do 
jfet  exercise,  and  doubtless  an  abundance  of 
it,  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  exercise  to  make 
hannoniously  developed  men.  There  is 
hardly  any  form  of  work  on  a  farm  that  does 
not  tend  to  render  one  round-shouldered 
and  stooped  in  appearance.  This  and  simi- 
lar objections  can  be  easily  remedied.  In 
such  cases  the  teacher,  bv  a  few  timely  and 
well-directed  remarks,  snoiild  endeavor  to, 
and  in  most  cas^  can,  convince  the  parent 
that  the  gymnastic  drills  in  the  school- 
room are  not  intended  to  produce  acrobats, 
but  are  to  serve  as  a  means  to  correct  the 
awkward,  faulty  carriage,  to  give  a  more 
symmetrical  development  to  the  body,  and 
in  short,  to  make  the  voung  man  more  like 
what  our  Creator  designed  him  to  be. 
School  directors  will  be  found  who  not  only 
object,  but  who  will  absolutely  refuse,  to 
have  physical  culture  introduced  into  their 
schools,  simply  because  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  did  not  receive  the  training. 
The  fallacy  of  such  a  theory,  if  carried  out 
in  other  directions,  suggests  itself. 

However  the  fact  remains,  and  these  peo- 
ple, so  blinded  by  prejudice  and  precedent 
that  they  cannot  or  do  not  desire  to  see  the 
dawning  of  the  new  day,  must  be  enlight- 
ened. It  is  for  the  teachers  in  Pennsylvania 
to  instruct  these  people  who  are  ignorant  con- 
cerning this  neglected  but  necessary  part  of 
education.  To  them  is  oflfered  the  golden  op- 
portunity to  become  **  conservators  of  pro- 
gress/' and  he  who  falters  in  this  part,  has 
not  been  wholly  true  to  all  the  saci^  trusts 
that  are  imposed  upon  him,  in  one  of  the  nob- 
lest and  most  respected  professions.  These 
very  parents  and  directors  who  will  contend 
that  our  country  boys  and  girls  receive  all  the 
exercise  necessary  in  their  out-door  sports 
and  games,  must  be  convinced  that  exercise 
from  work  and  play  only  can  no  more  be 
called  physical  culture,  than  does  the  mere 
being  an  omnivorous  reader  imply  a  culti- 
vated and  refined  intellect;  that  such  exer- 
cise does  not  and  cannot  accomplish  what 
scientific  training  will  always  do,  endow 
those  who  receive  it  with  symmetrical  de- 
velopment. They  must  be  shown  that  a 
chila  may  have  all  the  exercise  that  play 
and  a  country  life  can  furnish,  and  yet  come 
to  maturity  undeveloped,  deformed,  and 
ungainly. 

iiie  reason  why  more  advancement  in  this 
branch  has  not  been  made,  is  because  our 
teachers  have  not  put  their  heart  and  soul 
into  it ;  because  they  have  not  rendered 
themselves  competent,  theoretically  or  prac- 
tically, to  give  enlightment  and  instruc- 
tion where  it  has  been  needed.  To  ensure 
perfect  success  we  must  have  more  willing 
and  earnest  workers. 

To  forcibly  bring  this  matter  before  the 
public,  and  to  properly  prepare  our  teachers 
for  conducting  the  work  m  their  schools, 
two  avenues  are  open.  It  must  be  done 
through  our  Normal  schools  and  our  local 
and  county  Institutes.     In  the  former  the 


work  has  already  begun.  Our  leading  Nor- 
mal schools  in  this  State  now  have  their 
thoroughly  equipped  gymnasia  and  compe- 
tent instructors,  who  are  imparting  to  our 
young  men  and  young  women,  the  physical 
stamina  to  fit  them  for  their  life  work,  and 
are  giving  them  such  instruction,  theoreti- 
call V  and  practically,  as  to  enable  them  to  in- 
troouce  the  proper  care  and  training  of  the 
body  Into  the  schools  of  which  they  are  to 
take  the  charge.  Thus  one  of  the  great 
hindrances  in  the  introduction  of  this  work 
in  the  past,  the  inability  of  our  teachers  to 
make  application  of  its  principles,  will  in  a 
measure  oe  removed.  Let  us  hope  that  ere 
long  every  Normal  School  in  this  State  will 
have  the  necessary  means  for  imparting  to 
our  teachers  proper  and  available  knowl- 
edge in  this  direction. 

For  those  who  are  alreadv  in  the  field,  our 
Institutes  must  be  depenaed  upon  for  fur- 
nishing the  necessary  instruction  and  train- 
ing. Not  that  they  can  supply  what  would 
otherwise  be  obtained  in  our  Normal  schools, 
but  they  can  certainly  give  to  the  teachers 
material  help.  Every  Institute  that  meets 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  new  ideas,  and 
suggesting  helps  for  the  school  work,  and 
has  in  view  the  upbuilding  and  strengthen- 
ing of  our  growing  boys  and  girls,  should 
have  in  its  course  a  daily  talk  from  some 
well-informed  and  competent  person,  on  this 
subject,  which  should  comprise  practical 
ana  available  hints  and  such  exercises  or 
sets  of  exercises  as  would  be  suitable  for 
school  drills.  Until  this  is  done,  until  our 
teachers  are  given  such  instruction  as  to 
render  them  capable  of  giving  to  their 
pupils  helpful  training  in  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, we  may  talk  and  plan  but  it  will  be 
in  vain — physical  culture  will  remain  at  a 
standstill,  so  far  as  the  public  schools  are 
concerned. 

But  some  are  already  saying,  that  people 
will  not  suffer  the  extra  expense  of  furnish- 
ing the  necessary  appliances.  There  is  little 
ground  for  fear  in  this  direction,  for  nothing 
outside  the  school-room  furniture  will  be 
required.  While  apparatus,  suitable  cloth- 
ing, music,  etc.,  are  all  important  adjuncts, 
they  can  nevertheless,  in  the  common 
schools,  be  dispensed  with.  Calisthenic 
drills,  executed  with  counts,  marching  and 
breathing  exercises,  will  be  sufficient,  and 
can  be  given,  without  adding  to  the  work  or 
cares  of  the  teacher.  Ten  minutes  spent 
each  day  in  suitable  exercises,  will  prove 
most  beneficial  to  the  health  and  general 
work  of  the  school.  Teachers  win  find, 
after  a  fair  trial,  that,  aside  from  the  salu- 
tary effects  to  be  derived  from  gymnastic 
exercises,  they  will  assist  greatly  in  the 
discipline  of  the  school.  It  is  natural  for 
the  child  to  be  active,  and  if  his  surplus 
energy  is  thus  worked  off",  it  will  not  be  em- 
ployed in  sly  and  annoying  school-room 
pranks.  To  experience  the  best  results,  the 
exercises  must  oe  g^ven  regularly,  and  at  a 
fixed  time  each  day.  The  movements  should 
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be  carefully  analyzed  and  explained,  and 
much  stress  should  be  placea  upon  their 
correct  execution.  There  is  little  need  to 
fear  the  lack  of  hearty  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  children,  for  they  will  take  to  the 
work  readily,  and  any  teacher  who  manifests 
an  interest  himself  cannot  fail  to  infuse  his 
pupils  with  the  same  enthusiasm. 

Much  help,  in  the  advancement  of  this 
work,  would  be  given  if  our  State  and 
County  Superintendents  would  give  it  the 
recognition  its  importance  demands.  If,  in 
the  selection  of  teachers,  their  ability  and 
fitness  to  give  instruction  in  physical  cul- 
ture in  the  school-room  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  a  greater  incentive  would  be 
furnished  the  teacher  to  prepare  himself  for 
this  work,  and  as  a  result  we  would  have 
better  teachers,  stronger,  healthier  children, 
and  an  improved  8]^stem  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Numerous  aids  and  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  method  of  conducting  this 
work  in  the  school-room,  as  well  as  devel- 
oping exercises,  might  have  been  given  here, 
but,  deeming  such  instruction  within  the 
province  of  our  Normal  schools  and  Insti- 
tutes, I  have  consequently  omitted  it.  As  I 
said  in  the  beginning,  I  wish  merely  to  keep 
the  subject  fresh  in  your  minds. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  say  a  word  for  your  considera- 
tion in  regard  to  the  selection  of  a  system. 
I  am  not  here  to  unduly  praise  or  unjustly 
condemn  any  of  the  systems  or  so-called 
svstems  in  vog^e  to-day.  While  all  have 
their  virtues,  some  surely  present  ground 
for  objections.  It  is  for  this  reason  that, 
before  choosing,  a  careful  investigation 
should  be  made.  In  selecting  any  system 
there  are  certain  conditions  that  should  be 
required.  It  should  be  based  on  physiologi- 
cal law.  It  should  aim  to  secure  a  good  car- 
riage, symmetrical  development,  and  aid 
each  pupil  in  reaching  his  maximum 
growth.  It  should  be  arranged  in  a  logical, 
systematic  order,  and  be  properly  graded  and 
adapted  to  the  different  stages  of  bodily  de- 
velopment of  the  pupils.  It  should  present 
a  sufficient  amount  of  attractiveness  to  ren- 
der it  interesting,  and  be  adapted  to  the 
drilling  of  large  or  small  numbers  simulta- 
neously. It  should  have  in  view  both  the 
mental  and  physical  health  of  the  pupils, 
/.  ^.,  the  exercises  should  be  recreative  in 
nature  and  should  counterbalance  the  effects 
of  mental  overwork. 

As  every  branch  of  education  should  con- 
tain within  itself  a  certain  moral  suggest- 
iveness,  so,  in  a  very  high  degree,  should  it 
be  found  in  a  good  system  ot  physical  edu- 
cation. As  this  brings  into  action  all  the 
physical  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  child, 
and  hence  may  be  made  a  practical  school 
for  developing  and  strengthening  the  moral 
nature,  still  unpolluted  in  innocent  child- 
hood, it  must,  as  a  result,  have  a  ten- 
dency in  the  formation  of  strong  and  no- 
ble characters,  more  upright  and  liberty- 
loving  citizens. 


New  systems  are  constantly  springing  up, 
but  as  a  general  thing  they  are  doomed  to  a 
short  life.  Of  all  the  systems  now  presented 
to  the  public,  the  most  prominent  and 
worthy  of  consideration,  are,  without  doubt, 
the  German  and  Swedish.  These  leading 
systems  have  long  been  contesting  with  each 
other  for  superiority.  The  G^man  has 
gained  a  wide  recognition,  especially  in  the 
West,  and  the  Swedish  can,  here  in  the 
Bast,  claim  its  many  and  strong  advocates. 
While  these  systems  have  their  many  and 
excellent  virtues,  and  conform  more  closely 
than  the  others  to  the  requirements  of  a 
perfect  and  complete  system,  and  while  both 
claim  to  be  working  with  nearly  the  same 
end  in  view,  yet  a  closer  examination  seems 
to  reveal  a  wide  difference  in  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  methods  employed  by 
each  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 

For  the  system  best  fitted  to  our  wants  in 
the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  the  care- 
ful and  thoughtful  investigator  must,  it 
seems  to  me,  decide  in  favor  of  the  German. 
The  Swedish,  while  its  chief  claim  is  health, 
aims  at  the  development  of  individual  mus- 
cles, a  thing  impracticable  in  itself,  as  the 
arrangement  of  our  muscular  systen  is  such 
that  even  the  slightest  and  most  insignifi- 
cant movement  calls  into  action  a  large 
number  or  set  of  muscles.  In  our  natural 
use  of  the  body  as  much  depends  upon  the 
correct  co-ordination  of  the  muscles  as  upon 
the  strength  of  the  different  sets  or  groups. 
The  movements  of  this  system,  as  originated 
by  Ling,  its  founder,  are  so  narrowed  down 
and  limited  in  number  as  to  render  their 
performance  somewhat  wearisome  and  mo- 
notonous, and  are,  conscauently,  liable  to 
lose  much  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
intended  results.  The  exercises  are  in  fact 
progressive,  and  are  performed  by  orders  or 
commands  that  require,  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  a  high  degree  of  concentration,  and 
nence  are  a  source  of  constant  strain  upon 
the  nervous  system.  In  the  respect  men- 
tioned, the  Swedish  does  not  seem  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  desirable  system. 

In  the  German  System,  we  find  the  aim 
to  be  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  human  frame,  with  the 
idea  of  health,  strength,  skill,  and  grace  in 
the  carriage  of  the  body  as  well  as  in  the 
movements  of  its  various  parts — a  state 
which  means  a  perfect  muscular  sense,  or 
knowledge  of  the  correct  co-ordination  of 
muscles.  While  this  system  too  has  its 
faults,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  so  numerous 
or  so  prominent  as  in  the  Swedish.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  claimed  by  its  supporters  to 
be  entirely  complete,  but  for  scnool  pur- 
poses it  seems  to  me  to  have  a  superiority 
over  its  rival.  The  exercises  are  prog^res- 
sive  in  nature,  and  so  numerous  and  varied 
that  they  can  be  suited  to  the  wants  of  chil- 
dren of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  laws  and 
principles  ol  pedagogics,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mittea,  by  tnose  who  have  observed  the 
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working  of  the  Gennan  exercises,  that  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  increases  as  the  work 
advances.  In  short,  the  benefits  gained  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  this,  or  any  equally 
well-founded  system,  must  necessarily  re- 
sult in  the  establishment  of  a  strong, 
healthy,  well-trained  body,  a  sound  mind, 
and  an  elevated  tone  of  moral  character. 

In  briefly  alluding  to  these  two  systems  I 
have  tried  to  speak  impartially,  voicing  my 
own  convictions,  such  as  have  been  formed 
by  my  experience  and  observation.  I  have 
taken  the  German  and  Swedish  systems,  as 
they  are  recognized  to  be  the  leading  ones 
before  the  world  to-day,  and  hence  are  most 
worthy  the  consideration  of  educated  and 
thoughtful  men.  But  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  to  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  this  work,  and  to  decide  in  favor  of  anv 
one  system,  is  not  introducing  physical  cul- 
ture into  our  school  curriculum.  We  must 
have  earnest  action  in  this  matter,  we  must 
have  the  hearty  support  of  intelligent  teach- 
ers and  wise  school  officers. 

This  is  a  progressive  age  in  which  we 
live,  and  because  we  have  happened  to  follow 
conservative  practices,  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  thus  continue.  To  carry  this  import- 
ant work  to  a  successful  issue,  to  establish 
a  system  of  physical  culture  in  every  school 
in  Pennsylvania,  requires  the  earnest  and 
active  co-operation,  of  all  intelligent  and 
progressive  men  and  women,  for  by  their 
aid  only  can  this  State  ever  hope  to  succeed 
in  rearing  in  its  public  schools  young  men 
and  young  women  alike  of  strong  mind 
and  strong  body ;  happy  and  successful  as 
only  they  can  be  whose  lot  is  perfect  health. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed 
to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for 
last  session:  Dr.  A.  R.  Home,  Supt. 
Samuel  Transeau,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Verlenden. 

Dr.  S.  C.  SCHMUCKER,  of  Indiana  Nor- 
mal School,  read  the  following  paper  on 

EI^EMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

The  question  of  the  entrance  of  science 
teaching  into  the  elementary  schools  is  no 
longer  an  open  one.  Everywhere  the  sub- 
ject is  attracting  eager  attention,  and  every- 
where teachers  and  superintendents  are  in- 
quiring into  the  means  of  introducing  it,  the 
methods  to  employ  in  teaching  it,  and  the 
place  it  shall  occupy  in  the  curriculum. 
The  fear  that  it  may  prove  a  fad,  or  that  the 
new  enthusiasm  may  overstep  the  mark, 
has  made  us  all  feel  cautious,  feel  anxious 
lest  we  make  mistakes,  lest  steps  be  taken 
that  must  afterwards  be  retraced.  That  it 
has  come  to  stay  seems  quite  well  settled. 
Just  the  form  it  shall  take  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  careful  and  earnest  experiment. 

If  my  experience  of  the  last  tnree  years  in 
the  attempt  to  train  teachers  in  elementary 
science  has  enabled  me  to  contribute  any- 
thing of  worth  to  this  discussion  I  shall 


indeed  be  most  happy.  My  limitations  I 
will  freely  confess.  I  have  as  yet  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeine  much  of  it  carried 
out  in  the  public  schools.  I  can  only  tell 
by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  some  of  those 
who  have  been  in  my  classes  have  taken  up 
the  work  in  their  schools,  and  the  earnest 
letters  of  inquiry  I  have  received  from  them 
later.  Of  course  in  our  own  model  school 
the  work  has  been  carried  on,  and,  I  think, 
with  good  results.* 

Our  understanding  of  the  aim  of  the  sci- 
ence work  must  largely  determine  the  line 
of  our  efforts,  and  any  useful  discussion  of 
this  question  must  recognize  this  from  the 
outset.  It  goes  without  saying  that  one  oi 
the  ends,  and  that  the  one  most  often  recog- 
nized, is  the  careful  training  of  the  sense 
perceptions.  For  this  end  science  offers  the 
test  means  at  our  command.  The  objects 
of  its  study  possess  that  lively  interest,  which 
is  the  most  valuable  incentive  to  close  ex- 
amination. The  multiplicity  and  wealth  of 
materials  all  about  us  is  so  ffreat  as  to  be 
practically  limitless.  But  beyond  mere 
sense  perception  comes  the  training  of  the 
reasoning  ^wer.  In  mathematics  the  data 
are  so  precise  and  few,  commonly,  that  the 
conclusion,  if  rationally  reached  by  the 
pupil,  is  unquestioned.  There  can  be  no 
room  for  difierence  of  opinion.  But  such 
reasoning  rarely  characterizes  the  problems 
which  are  to  confront  us  in  actual  fife.  The 
questions  suggested  by  the  animal  and  plant 
worlds  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  our  prac- 
tical affairs.  We  must  first  decide  on  the 
determining  factors.  What  is  essential  to 
the  decision;  what  is  merely  concomitant; 
the  extent  to  which  each  factor  acts,  and 
the  limiting  effects  of  subordinate  causes; 
the  decision  of  these  points  gives  to  the 
problems  of  science  a  strong  similarity  to 
the  questions  which  will  confront  us  in 
after-life. 

Then,  too.  a  real  training  in  science  must 
beget  a  love  for  truth.  The  necessity  for  ac- 
curate examination  and  careful  statement  of 
the  exact  result  will  bring  about  a  reverence 
for  truth  which  could  make  an  Agassiz  feel 
that  the  misstatement  of  a  fact  in  science  is 
as  much  a  lie  as  the  misstatement  of  an 
event  or  of  a  moral  truth. 

It  is  claimed  against  much  of  our  modem 
education  that  it  deadens  the  imagination. 
They  tell  us  we  have  killed  the  giants  and 
the  fairies,  and  have  brought  to  life  nothing 
to  take  their  place.  But  there  is  a  deep 
symbolism    running    through    all    nature 

*  It  was  not  until  the  larger  part  of  this  paper 
had  been  written  that  I  knew  I  was  to  share  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  with  Supt.  Hamiau 
and  Prof.  Gerberich.  I  hope  I  have  not  tres- 
passed on  the  preserves  of  either  of  these  gen- 
tlemen. I  desire  to  give  to  our  teachers  such 
hints  as  I  may  as  to  the  best  methods  they  may 
employ  in  preparing  themselves  to  introduce 
the  saence  work  where  it  is  new,  and  to  ad- 
vance themselves  in  it  where  it  has  not  yet 
developed  very  far. 
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which  has  made  it  the  fertile  storehouse 
from  which  to  draw  the  |)arables  of  the  re- 
ligious teacher  and  the  similes  of  the  poet. 
Here,  as  nowhere  else  outside  the  inspired 
word  itself,  can  be  traced  the  workings  of 
that  Power  outside  ourselves  which  works 
for  righteousness. 

Here  too  the  cultivated  teacher  will  find 
his  choicest  means  for  widening  the  facul- 
ties and  deepening  the  moral  and  intellect- 
ual life  of  his  pupils.  To  the  upbuilding  of 
the  broad  liberal  mind,  I  believe  the  sciences 
lend  themselves  with  unusual  facility. 

The  science  work,  if  it  is  to  be  permanent 
and  successful,  must  come  into  our  schools 
as  an  evolution,  not  as  a  revolution.  The 
teachers  now  at  work  must  grow  into  sci- 
ence teachers.  These  earnest  men  and  wo- 
men have  won  the  love  and  respect  of  their 
pupils  and  the  confidence  of  tne  directors. 
They  must  import  gradually  more  and  more 
of  the  work  as  they  grow  in  skill  and  power, 
but  they  must  see  to  it  that  they  do  grow. 
The  first  thing,  where  this  is  possible,  and 
in  very,  very  many  cases  it  will  be  possible 
if  teachers  earnestly  desire  it,  should  be  to 
attend  one  of  the  many  good  summer 
schools,  where,  while  recuperating,  thev 
may  be  gaining  the  knowledge  and  skill 
necessary  for  the  work. 

The  summary  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  says,  *'The  conference  on  natural  his- 
tory protest  that  no  person  should  be  re- 
garded as  qualified  to  teach  science  who  has 
not  had  special  training  for  this  work — a 
preparation  at  least  as  thorough  as  that  of 
their  fellow  teachers  of  mathematics  and 
languages."  This  fact  is  fundamental,  and 
dare  not  be  overlooked.  Before  the  science 
work  outlined  by  the  section  can  be  done, 
the  teachers  must  be  trained.  And  yet  the 
report  is  chiefly  valuable,  not  in  that  it  pre- 
scribes work  that  can  be  readily  and  imme- 
diately done  in  all  the  schools,  but  because 
it  sets  a  consistent  and  high  ideal  before  the 
earnest  teacher,  towards  which  he  must 
work,  and  by  which  he  must  constantly 
measure  himself 

The  equipment  immediately  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  schools  is  in  most  cases  meager. 
The  good  teacher  will  see  that,  with  as  little 
expense  as  possible,  he  must  gather  for 
himself  the  chief  materials  and  appurte- 
nances for  his  work.  This  will  not  prove  a 
hardship.  The  collection  and  preservation 
of  specimens  in  attractive  form  and  the 
making  of  carefully  drawn  charts,  will  only 
give  zest  to  his  work,  and  serve  to  deepen 
uie  impressions  on  his  own  mind  as  he  is 
collecting  and  making  them. 

Now  how  must  our  teachers  get  to  work 
to  prepare  themselves?  Granted  the  in- 
spiration of  the  first  term  of  a  summer 
school,  the  fundamental  requisite  is  that 
they  must  get  in  touch  with  nature.  John 
Burroughs  in  his  "Field  Notes,**  in  the 
June  Century,  says,  *' Success  in  observing 
nature,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  depends 
upon  alertness  of  mind  and  quickness  to 


take  a  hint.  One*s  perceptive  faculties  must 
be  like  a  trap  lightly  and  delicately  set ;  a 
touch  must  suffice  to  spring  it.  But  how 
many  people  have  I  walked  with  whose  per- 
ceptions were  rusty  and  unpracticed — notJi- 
ing  less  than  a  bear  would  spring  their  trap. 
Au  the  finer  play  of  nature,  au  the  small 
deer,  they  miss.  The  little  dramas  and  tra- 
gedies that  are  being  enacted  by  the  wild 
creatures  in  the  fields  and  woods  are  more 
or  less  veiled  and  withdrawn  ;  and  the  actors 
all  stop  when  a  spectator  appears  upon  the 
scene.  One  must  be  able  to  interpret  the 
signs,  to  penetrate  the  scenes,  to  put  this 
and  that  together.** 

Books  of  information  are  valuable  and  not 
at  all  to  be  despised.  But  the  most  stimu- 
lating authors  are  not  those  who  offer  the 
facts  of  science,  but  those  who  best  serve 
to  drive  the  learner  out  into  the  fields, 
through  the  woods  and  upon  the  hills,  and 
bring  him  into  close  touch  with  nature  at 
first  hand.  The  good  teacher  will  bring 
back  from  each  of  his  trips  a  new  idea,  and 
where  possible  a  new  specimen  from  which 
to  teach  that  idea. 

James,  in  his  Psychology,  clearly  shows 
how,  in  order  to  gather  a  new  percept,  there 
must  be  a  pre-perception  in  the  mind  of 
the  teacher,  shadowy  perhaps  and  sub-con- 
scious, into  which  the  new  idea  is  to  fit. 
Then,  when  it  comes,  it  will  flash  clearly 
and  prove  a  permanent  acquisition.  How 
often  in  our  walks  have  we  seen  for  the 
first  time,  that  of  which  we  had  often  heard 
or  read,  and  which  immediately  strikes  us 
as  a  friend  whom  we  have  long  wished  to 
know  ?  I  have  often  found  that  the  pupils 
who  came  under  my  care  had  never  seen  a 
cocoon,  yet  after  they  had  drawn  cocoons  in 
class,  they  went  out  and  soon  learned  to  find 
them  in  abundance.  I  find  too,  that  when 
I  bring  out  a  Luna  or  Cecropia  moth,  pupils 
frequently  ask  whether  sucn  flies  are  found 
here.  They  seem  to  them  so  beautiful  and 
rare,  that  they  can  scarcely  believe  that 
these  exQuisite  insects  hover  about  us  so 
abundantly  in  the  summer  night. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  too  strongly  insist,  and  that  is  that 
the  teacher  must  use,  in  preference  to  every- 
thing else,  the  materials  he  finds  abun- 
dantly all  about  him.  There  is  no  flower 
that  I  employ  so  often  in  my  work  as  the 
common  Toad-flax,  **  Butter  and  Eggs  ;** 
one  of  our  commonest  road-side  weeds.  Its 
facilities  for  persistent  occupancy  of  ground 
it  once  pre-empts,  its  plan  of  keeping  in 
flower  through  a  long  season,  its  arrange- 
i  ment  for  attracting  and  guiding  to  me 
honey  the  insect  it  loves,  and  for  repelling^ 
the  useless  small  fry  it  detests,  and  the  con- 
sequent success  with  which  it  sets  its  mul- 
titudinous seeds,  all  make  it  a  splendid  spe- 
cimen to  study.  Add  to  this  the  fact  of  its 
introduction  into  this  country  from  Europe, 
and  its  travel  along  the  trunk  lines  and 
highways ;  and  the  traces  of  its  descent 
which  it  shows  in  the  supernumerary  spurs 
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it  so  often  puts  out  early  in  the  season,  and 
it  furnishes  more  fruitful  text  for  a  larger 
body  of  instruction  than  any  other  flower 
of  my  acquaintance.  Doubtless  there  are 
others  just  as  good,  notably  the  Clover  and 
the  Black-eyed  Susan.  But  the  Toad-flax  is 
my  wannest  plant-friend,  and  I  love  it  even 
to  its  rank  oaor,  whose  disagreeableness  to 
the  olfactory  sense  is  overcome  by  the  un- 
derstanding that  this  is  one  of  the  points 
which  enable  it  to  succeed  so  well  in  life. 

There  is  one  point  concerning  which  I 
wish  to  say,  as  modestly  as  I  may,  that  my 
experience  does  not  entirely  agree  with  the 
teachings  of  the  committee.  While  they 
speak  of  continuing  the  study  of  animal 
and  plant  forms  throughout  the  entire 
course,  when  they  come  to  giving  detailed 
instruction  they  outline  the  course  in 
botany  only,  postponing  Zoology  until  the 
secondary  schools  are  reached. 

The  arguments  usually  adduced  in  favor 
of  this  course  are  that  plants  are  more  at- 
tractive, and  that  the  study  of  them  is  less 
likely  to  be  accompanied  by  distasteful 
procedures  than  the  work  with  animals. 
But  whatever  sesthetic  claims  can  be  set  up 
for  plant  work  will  apply  equally,  I  think, 
to  the  study  of  insect  forms  at  least,  espec- 
ially of  butterflies  and  moths.  They  are 
fully  as  easy,  and  to  me  much  more  inter- 
esting, to  rear  ;  are  quite  as  pretty  ;  suggest 
quite  as  many  mental  problems  ;  and  make 
more  attractive  permanent  specimens.  A 
pressed  flower  is  usually  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  living  plant,,  while  an  expanded 
butterfly  is  always  beautiful.  I  certainly 
think  that  questions  which  must  be  decided 
by  dissection  and  examination  of  the  inter- 
nal anatomy  should  be  left  for  the  higher 
schools.  But  the  external  form  and  the 
life  habits  constitute  excellent  fields  for  ob- 
servation and  comparison.  Another  great 
advantage  arising  from  the  early  study  of 
animal  life,  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  this  way 
the  children  never  grow  up  into  the  absurd 
fear  and  repugnance  whicn  have  made  the 
harmless  dragon-fly,  the  innocent  toad,  and 
the  really  beautiful  green  larva,  the  objects 
of  such  senseless  and  often  superstitious 
dread.  Stuffed  birds  too  where  the  matter 
of  expense,  which  is  not  truly  very  great,  is 
not  too  serious  an  objection,  are  splendid  ob- 
jects of  study.  A  few  typical  birds  which 
the  pupils  will  see  often  during  their  work 
and  in  after-life  living  about  uiem,  should 
have  the  preference  over  species  whose  main 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  rare  or 
foreign. 

But  while  it  is  desirable  that,  for  vivid- 
ness of  conception  and  clearness  of  subse- 
Quent  presentation,  the  teacher  should  see 
lor  himself  the  thing  of  which  he  speaks,  he 
would  be  foolish  indeed  to  neglect  the  re- 
corded experience  of  other  men.  I  should 
like  to  suggest  to  teachers  a  few  books 
which  will  serve  to  show  them,  not  methods 
of  school  work,  but  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions which  are  at  present  attracting  most 


lively  interest.  Amongst  popular  writers 
on  animals  and  plants  I  know  of  no  one 
who  interested  me  more  than  Grant  Allen. 
His  *•  Colin  Clout's  Calendar"  and  *' Flow- 
ers and  their  Pedigrees  "  can  scarcely  fail  to 
awaken  a  love  for  nature  in  any  one  whose 
predilections  run  at  all  into  such  lines.  I 
know  his  later  sociological  work  are  in  many 
points  distasteful,  but  of  this  there  is  no 
trace  in  his  nature  studies,  which  are  inter- 
esting in  their  materials  and  exceedingly 
apt  in  their  diction. 

Hamilton  Gibson  has  been  contributing 
to  the  magazines  articles  which  combine  a 
rare  insight  into  nature  with  exquisite  ar- 
tistic ability  to  seize  the  charm  olnature  in 
pictures  whose  bushes  and  trees,  flowers 
and  passes,  stand  forth  proclaiming  their 
identity,  although  pervaded  with  all  the 
subtle  charms  of  the  artist's  personality. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  insect 
life,  I  know  of  nothing  equal  to  Scudder's 
"  Life  of  a  Butterfly,"  while 'his  "  Guide  to 
our  Commoner  Butterflies"  will  serve  to- 
induct  the  student  into  systematic  study. 
If  the  teacher  is  fortunate  enough  to  own  a 
copy  of  Warren's  **  Birds  of  Pennsylvania," 
and  will  purchase  Grant's  "Our  Common 
Birds  and  How  to  Know  Them,"  he  will  be 
well  equipped  to  beg^n  his  work  on  animal 
forms.  The  reading  of  such  books  should 
be  followed  by  the  study  of  typical  forms, 
as  directed  in  Hyatt's  "Insecta"  and  Col- 
ton's  Zoology. 

To  approach  the  study  of  botany  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  should  be  used  in  elemen- 
tary work,  the  teacher  should  have  Mrs. 
Dana's  beautiful  book,  "  How  to  Know  the 
Wild  Flowers, ' '  though  Mara  Pratt's  *  'Fairy- 
land of  Flowers  "  will  measurably  serve  the 
purpose,  and  will  prove  quite  valuable  later 
m  the  actual  school  work.  One  of  these 
should  be  followed  by  the  study  of  vSpald- 
ing's  Botany,  and  later  by  Arthur,  Barnes. 
&  Colter's,  if  one  has  access  to  a  microscope. 
This  entire  outfit  will  cost  about  nine  dol- 
lars, and  will  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  an 
excellent  working  library.  The  sooner  the 
teacher  can  own  a  respectable  microscope, 
and  learn  to  cut  and  mount  specimens,  the 
better  for  him.  I  would  not,  however,  ad- 
vise the  purchase  of  a  microscope  until  the 
teacher  can  own  at  least  a  Bausch  &  Lomb's 
*' Model"  or  a  Queen's  *'Acme  No.  5." 
Anything  cheaper  than  this  will  certainly 
eventually  be  discarded,  while  either  of 
these,  or  any  of  the  continental  instruments 
of  similar  class,  will  satisfy  the  owner  for  a 
wide  range  of  work.  He  may  make  com- 
paratively little  use  of  it  in  his  elementary 
lessons,  though  even  here  it  is  of  decided 
value;  but  its  employment  in  his  own  study 
gives  him  that  advantage  in  the  treatment 
of  elementary  work  which  a  knowledge  of 
higher  mathematics  gives  to  the  teacher  of 
arithmetic.  Indeed,  in  science,  as  in  every 
other  subject,  he  is  best  trained  to  do  ele- 
mentary work  who  has  the  broadest  general 
culture  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  sub- 
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ject.  The  teacher,  however,  must  never 
forget  that  what  are  the  elementary  ideas  of 
a  science  in  the  philosophical  sense  are  by 
no  means  the  facts  which  it  is  most  neces- 
sary to  teach  to  elementary  pupils.  Many 
unsuccessful  attempts  fail  in  just  this  par- 
ticular. To  the  young  learner  the  elements 
•of  a  science  are  the  familiar  facts  of  his  ex- 
perience. In  the  subject  of  reproduction  in 
plants  and  animals,  for  instance,  the  basal 
idea,  philosophically,  lies  in  the  interaction 
between  a  sperm  cell  and  a  eerm  cell,  and 
■can  perhaps  be  best  studied  by  the  micro- 
scopic examination  of  conjugating  spiro- 
gyra.  To  the  young  pupil,  however,  the 
idea  of  reproduction  comes  best  from  the 
study  of  the  carrying  of  pollen  from  the 
anther  of  one  flower  to  the  sensitive  and 
sticky  head  of  the  pistil  of  another. 

There  is  a  further  point  which  must  be 
carefully  watched,  and  that  is  the  use  of 
technical  terms .  For  general  understanding 
of  scientific  literature,  and  for  conciseness 
and  exactness  of  description,  it  is  in  ad- 
vanced science  absolutehr  necessary  to  em- 
ploy an  exact  and  highly  technical  termi- 
^  nology .  But  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  think 
that  the  use  of  such  terms  is  any  evidence 
of  equal  exactness  in  the  idea.  Until  the 
student  is  mature  enough  to  have  broad  and 
general  type-notions  it  is  useless  to  employ 
terms  which  fit  only  such  concepts,  and 
which  if  used  without  them  only  serve  to 
make  the  vagueness  more  hopeless.  It  will 
prove  an  excellent  discipline  to  the  teacher 
to  choose  common  words,  and  so  use  them 
in  connection  with  his  work  as  to  make 
them  correspond  to  clear  concepts  in  the 
•child's  mind.  This  will  give  to  such  words, 
at  this  stage  of  development,  the  value 
which,  at  a  later  stage  and  a  higher  devel- 
opment, could  only  be  attained  by  the  use 
of  technical  terms. 

And  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  all  ?  Are 
we  but  adding  another  utilitarian  branch  to 
our  curriculum  ?  Are  we  but  giving  to  the 
pupil  a  larger  power  to  struggle  for — and 
^am — ^wealth?  No,  a  thousand  times  no! 
•  We  are  carefully  and  broadly  widening  and 
•deepening  that  mind  of  his  which  should  be 
his  kingdom.  In  the  push  and  bustle  of 
later  life,  when  tired  for  the  time  of  contact 
with  the  busy  world,  a  man  in  whom  such 
sympatiiies  have  been  aroused  can  find  rest, 
relaxation,  sweet  inspiration  in  nature 
round  about  him.  Thus  was  it  with  Goethe, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  "  Sorrows  of  Werther.** 
That  intellectual  giant  could  say,  '*When, 
while  the  lovely  valley  teems  with  vapor 
around  me,  and  the  meridian  sun  strikes 
the  upper  surface  of  the  impenetrable  foli- 
age of  my  trees,  and  but  a  few  stray  gleams 
steal  into  the  inner  sanctuary,  I  throw  my- 
self down  among  the  tall  grass  by  the  trick- 
ling stream,  and  as  I  lie  close  to  the  earth  a 
thousand  unknown  plants  are  noticed  by 
me;  when  I  hear  the  buzz  of  the  little  world 
among  the  stalks,  and  grow  familiar  with 
the  countless  indescribable  forms  of  the  in- 


sects and  flies,  then  I  feel  the  presence  of 
the  Almightv,  who  formed  us  in  His  own 
image,  and  the  breath  of  that  universal  love 
which  bears  and  sustains  us  as  it  floats 
around  us  in  an  eternity  of  bliss.  * '  Whether 
or  not  soulful  man  is  the  descendant,  through 
the  simian  line,  of  the  soulless  ascidian,  n^d 
not  enter  into  our  teaching^,  but  he  must  be 
blind  indeed,  and  have  no  mind  for  the  hid- 
den meaning  of  things,  who  does  not  see 
all  about  him  the  ceaseless  warfare,  the  con- 
stant adaptations,  the  endless  advance  on 
the  one  hand,  or  the  hopeless  retrogression 
on  the  other,  that  runs  through  all  nature. 
What  is  the  true  meaning  of  species  may  be 
as  yet  beyond  our  ken.  What  mav  be  the 
mysterious  way  in  which  God  works  **  His 
wonders  to  perform  "  may  be,  aye,  assuredly 
is,  as  yet  seen  by  us  through  a  glass  darkly. 
But  that  side  of'^our  faith  which  has  taught 
us  so  much  of  the  God  above  us  is  being 
enriched  and  rounded  out  by  the  idea  of  the 
God  about  us  and  within  us.  Our  sympa- 
thies are  being  widened,  our  love  of  the 
infinite  broadened  and  deepened.  We  are 
learning  day  by  day  that  the  increasing 
purpose  that  runs  through  the  ages  has  a 
scope  wide  enough,  a  content  rich  enough, 
a  meaning  deep  enough  to  embrace  all  cre- 
ated things. 

Supt.  D.  A.  Harman,  Hazleton :  The 
closing  remark  alone  of  this  excellent 
paper  would  furnish  sufficient  argument 
for  the  introduction  of  science  teaching — 
that  to  be  in  touch  with  nature  leads  the 
child  to  look  through  nature  up  to  na- 
ture's God.  We  have  too  long  been 
sending  our  children  to  books  for  lessons 
of  beauty  and  love  and  truth,  instead  of 
out  where  the  God  of  all  has  spread  them 
before  our  eyes.  Truly,  too  many  of 
us  **have  eyes,  but  see  not.*'  If  we  take 
home  with  us  the  thoughts  of  this  paper 
and  reflect  upon  them,  this  meeting  will 
be  profitable  to  us.  Our  pupils  need  just 
the  kind  of  start  the  paper  proposes  we 
shall  give  them.  We  can  and  ought  to 
find  a  thousand  times  more  outside  of 
books  than  ever  has  been  or  can  be  put 
into  them.  It  is  more  delightful  to  dis- 
cover things  for  one's  self  than  to  read  of 
the  work  of  others — why  not  enjoy  the 
pleasure?  Such  teaching  of  elementary 
science  will  help  us  in  all  the  other  stud- 
ies— in  drawing,  number,  language;  in- 
deed, many  people  advocate  it  for  that 
reason.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  these 
— I  want  the  study  for  itself,  because  it 
has  a  field  of  its  own.  The  hearts  of  our 
boys  and  girls  go  out  naturally  toward 
nature— they  love  to  learn  about  things; 
and  we  teach  them  to  read  and  to  use 
numbers — too  often  we  do  not  teach  how 
to  read.     Instead,  the  natural  taste  for 
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observation  expressed  in  constant  (ques- 
tioning is  repressed  and  sometimes 
crushed  by  injudicious  parents  and 
teachers.  How  can  you  make  a  child 
happier  than  with  a  lapful  of  flowers,  or 
a  little  garden  of  its  own  to  work  in  ? 
Are  they  not  always  ready  to  talk  about 
what  they  can  see  and  handle;  and  is  not 
here  the  natural  line  for  instruction  to 
follow  ?  Yet  in  fact  many  by  lack  of  en- 
couragement or  direct  repression  learn  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  grammar  school 
that  they  are  to  keep  quiet — that  when 
they  want  to  know  anything  they  must 
go  to  a  book,  instead  of  coming  to  us  with 
the  thing  or  the  question.  Is  it  surpris- 
ing that  they  lose  their  love  for  nature 
Tinder  such  treatment  ?  So  we  send  them 
to  the  book  to  find  God — and  too  often 
they  do  not  find  Him.  We  should  change 
all  this — encourage  instead  of  repress  the 
craving  of  nature  within  us  for  nature 
around  us.  If  necessary,  let  us  omit  por- 
tions of  arithmetic  and  other  studies  to 
make  room  for  elementary  science.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  good  just  so  much 
arithmetic,  or  geography,  or  history  will 
do  a  boy  or  girl,  but  I  do  know  what  good 
it  will  do  them  to  be  interested  in  the 
world  about  them.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
unfortunately  many  teachers  who  have 
been  wrongly  taught,  and  hence  are  not 
ready  to  direct  the  pupils  on  this  line  as 
it  should  be  done — for  this,  preparation  is 
necessary;  but  we  need  not  wait  until  the 
whole  body  of  teachers  are  thoroughly 
prepared — we  can  all  do  something  and 
grow  into  more  ;  this  is  the  line  of  evolu- 
tion. Let  us  all  begin  at  once,  and  do 
what  we  can.  The  country  is  the  place  to 
develop  the  naturalists  for  the  next  gen- 
eration, but  how  many  are  receiving 
proper  encouragement  in  their  earliest 
eflforts?  How  many  from  neglect  of  the 
culture  of  their  observing  powers  will  lose 
their  interest  and  be  lost  to  the  scientific 
world  they  might  have  adorned?  Not  all 
things  admitted  to  be  desirable  in  school 
are  at  the  same  time  practicable.  This 
one  is,  by  giving  up  something  else,  and 
I  for  one  am  willing  and  ready  to  do  this. 
We  must  convince  directors  and  parents 
that  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  introduced,  then  do  what  we  can, 
and  learn  more.  The  place  to  begin  is 
with  the  teachers — ^work  from  the  teacher 
into  the  school,  from  the  school  to  the 
parents,  and  the  parents  elect  the  Direct- 
ors. We  have  been  talking  about  this 
matter  a  long  time,  and  we  have  reason 


to  feel  ashamed  when  we  consider  how 
little  has  been  done.  Many  teachers 
would  like  to  do  something  on  this  line, 
but  do  not  know  just  how  to  begin. 
Now,  every  child  from  the  smallest  up 
knows  many  facts ;  let  them  do  rudiment- 
ary classification  of  the  things  they  know. 
Prof.  A.  H.  Gerberich,  Williams- 
town  :  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
this  elementary  science  work  be  intro- 
duced as  a  distinct  study,  or  taught  in  a 
particular  manner.  Something  can  be 
done  in  two  ways — by  making  collections 
of  specimens,  and  by  taking  classes  out 
into  the  open  field  to  study  the  life  exist- 
ent around  them.  If  you  will  encourage 
your  pupils  to  bring  specimens  in  botany 
and  zoology  to  the  class-room,  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  extent  and  variety  of 
their  collections.  Of  course  the  teacher 
must  do  something — some  specimens  are 
needed  which  the  children  cannot  pro- 
cure; but  what  is  of  more  value  to  the 
teacher  than  this  study  of  the  world  of 
nature  and  the  history  of  development  ? 
Interest  yourselves,  teachers,  and  you  will 
find  no  lack  of  interest  on  the  pupils'  part. 
You  will  find  pleasure  in  it,  as  well  as 
profit.  It  is  a  live  study.  You  will 
soon  find  yourself  making  of  nature  a 
friend  and  companion  of  your  solitude; 
and  you  will  have  a  new  appreciation  of 
those  authors  who  have  come  near  to  na- 
ture's heart.  Thus  you  will  develop 
yourselves,  and  find  new  power  to  impress 
your  pupils.  All  this  is  especially  true 
in  the  country — it  does  not  apply  to  the 
cities  where  the  only  trees  are  on  the 
squares,  and  even  there  the  signs  say 
**Keep  off^  the  grass."  The  out-door 
work  proposed  would  be  valuable  if  noth- 
ing more  was  gained  than  the  physical 
development ;  walking  in  the  open  coun- 
try is  better  than  any  gymnasium.  Pure 
air  means  better  health.  The  mental 
gain  has  been  shown.  We  have  in  addi- 
tion a  moral  gain.  Instead  of  the  old 
ascetic  concealing  himself  in  a  cave  or 
within  walls,  we  want  our  children  to  live 
openly.  Outdoors  makes  for  purer  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  Our  own  work 
will  be  better  and  purer  for  our  study  of 
the  Creator's. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Supts.  Coughlin 
(Luzerne),  Brooks  (McKeesport),  Walton 
(Chester),  Bodler  (Potter),  and  Dr.  Lyte, 
of  Millersville. 
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READING. 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Pollard,  of  Allegheny, 
read  a  paper  on  **  First  Steps  in  Reading 
and  Language,'*  at  the  close  of  which 
her  method  was  illustrated  with  a  class  of 
children,  whose  exercises  in  reading  from 
the  board,  etc.,  were  so  interesting  that 
when  the  hour  of  adjournment  arrived, 
many  remained  for  some  time  to  witness 
them.  The  paper  is  given  in  connection 
with  the  answer  by  Prof.  Snyder,  in  the 
afternoon  session. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


SPECIAL  order  for  the  opening  of  this 
session  being  the  choice  of  place  of 
meeting  and  officers  for  next  year,  Supt. 
Boger  proposed  the  grounds  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Chautauqua  at  Mount  Gretna  as 
a  desirable 

PLACE  OP  MEETING. 

He  said  the  scenery,  the  pure  mountain 
air  and  water,  the  parade  ground  of  the 
National  Guard,  the  200  cottages  of  the 
Chautauqua  and  the  Campmeeting  As- 
sociation, the  lake  and  other  natural  and 
artificial  advantages,  made  this  a  specially 
attractive  place.  In  answer  to  questions 
he  said  there  were  no  hotels,  but  for  those 
members  who  must  have  hotels,  a  few 
miles'  run  to  Lebanon  would  be  no  hard- 
ship. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  seconded  the  proposition, 
and,  on  putting  the  question.  Mount 
Gretna  was  unanimously  agreed  upon. 

OFFICERS  FOR   1 895. 

Nominations  were  made  for  ofiBcers  for 
next  year  as  follow — there  being  no  con- 
test, a  single  ballot  was  cast  at  the  proper 
time,  and  thej'  were  declared  elected : 

President— jyr,  E.  T.  Jefters,  York. 

Vice-Presidents — Miss  Mary  L.  Dunn,  Del- 
aware Co.;  Supt.  D.  A.  Harman,  Hazleton. 

Secretary—],  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster. 

Treasurer— V>.  S.  Keck,  Kutztown. 

Executive  Committee— i^r.  Geo.  W.  Hull, 
Millersville ;  Supt.  Cyrus  Boger,  Lebanon  ; 
Prof.  A.  T.  Smith,  West  Chester  ;  Dr.  D.J. 
Waller,  Jr.,  Indiana ;  Supt.  E.  Mackey, 
Butler. 

Enrolling  Commit teeSupts.  J.  W.  vSnoke, 
Lebanon  Co.;  W.  M.  Zechman,  Berks  ;  R. 
M.  McNeal,  Dauphin  ;  J.  S.  Grimes,  Colum- 
bia Co. ;  J.  S.  Kieffer,  Braddock. 

Legislative  Committee — Prof.  M.  G.  Brum- 
baugh, Deputy  J.  Q.  Stewart,  Supt.  J.  M. 
Coughlin,  John  A.  M.  Passmore,  Supt.  D.  S. 
Keith. 

Dr.  JeSers  nominated   Miss  Elizabeth 


Lloyd  for  the  Presidency,  remarking  that 
the  Association  had  never  conferred  this 
honor  on  a  woman,  though  the  ladies 
made  up  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  an- 
nual membership,  and  there  was  no  mem- 
ber of  the  body  more  capable  or  deserving^ 
of  the  place. 

Miss  Lloyd,  expressing  her  apprecia- 
tion of  the  honor  of  nomination,  withdrew 
her  name.  She  said  that  all  the  members 
knew  Dr.  JeflFers  as  a  finished  scholar  and 
polished  gentleman,  especially  qualified 
for  the  chair,  and  she  wished  his  election 
to  be  unanimous. 

Miss  Hannah  Sears,  South  Chester,  was 
named  for  Vice-President,  and  Deputy- 
Henry  Houck  for  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, but  both  declined  the  nominations. 

RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED. 

Supt.  BuEHRLE,  of  Lancaster,  ofiered 
two  resolutions — the  first  providing  for 
the  repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  pur- 
chase of  books  with  school  funds  for 
school  libraries  ;  the  second  recommend- 
ing that  no  district  shall  receive  a  State 
appropriation  greater  in  amount  than  the 
total  raised  by  taxation  in  such  district 
for  the  corresponding  year.  These  were 
referred  to  the  committee,  and  subse- 
quently reported  and  adopted.  The  sec- 
ond was  adopted  three  years  ago  at  the 
Bedford  meeting. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  READING  AND  LAN- 
GUAGE. 

The  paper  read  by  Mrs.  R.  S.  Pollard 
on  this  subject  at  the  close  of  the  morn- 
ing session,  was  as  follows : 

We  are  here  to-day  to  discuss  the  best 
methods  of  teaching;  to  g^ve  to  others  the 
results  of  our  own  experiences  and  to  profit 
by  the  suggestions  of  those  who  are  wiser 
than  we. 

To  me  has  b«en  assigned  the  pleasant 
duty  of  talking  upon  the  most  important  of 
all  primary  methods;  the  most  important 
because  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  grand 
superstructure  we  are  called  upon  to  rear. 

And  so,  I  shall  talk  to  you  about  the  little 
ones  to  whom  my  life  has  been  devoted  and 
tell  you  it  was  my  g^reat  love  for  them  that 
led  me  more  than  thirty  years  ago  upon  a 
voyage  of  discovery  with  a  hope  of  finding 
a  nearer,  safer  and  more  pleasant  line  by 
which  they  might  reach  that  desired  haven 
— that  sparsely-settled  country  peopled  by 
good  readers  and  correct  spellers. 

My  first  thought  was  to  determine  the  port 
from  whence  I  must  set  sail — my  next  to 
plan  the  voyage.  I  must  steer  clear  of  the 
accepted  methods,  because  then  as  now  I 
found  distinct  and  accurate  pronunciation 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  even  in 
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the  highest  grades.  I  must  formulate  a 
plan  that  would,  from  the  beeinning,  en- 
l^age  the  attention  and  call  fortn  the  activ- 
ity of  the  child,  because,  I  reasoned,  when 
the  attention  is  secured,  the  child's  mind  is 
working  up  to  the  thine  attended  to.  I 
must  strengthen  the  recollection  by  frequent 
repetitions  of  what  I  desired  to  nx  in  the 
memory.  I  must  teach  one  thing  at  a  time, 
and  that  in  such  a  pleasing  way  that  the 
child-mind  would  unconsciously  refer  to  it; 
and,  most  important  of  all,  I  must  begin  at 
the  beginning. 

Mv  first  questions  were:  "What  is  it  to 
teach  a  child  to  read  ?  Does  he  learn  as  he 
leanis  to  talk?  And  Reason  made  reply: 
In  some  points  the  processes  are  essentially 
the  same,  in  others  widely  different. 

The  baby  learns  words  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  sounds.  He  learns  to  recognize 
them  by  hearing  others  use  them,  ana  not 
until  he  has  a  vocabulary  sufficient  to  serve 
his  purpose  does  he  attempt  to  frame  a  sen- 
tence. He  brings  his  vocabulary  to  school 
with  him.  Letters  and  their  arrangement 
were  of  no  use  to  him  in  the  oral  words. 
The  printed  page,  therefore,  is  a  mystery  to 
him,  and  must  remain  so  until  the  printed 
words  are  transformed  into  oral  ones.  The 
first  work  of  the  primary  teacher  should  be 
to  make  this  transformation.  Not,  I  claim, 
by  means  of  pictures  to  represent  entire 
words,  but  by  tne  use  of  pictures  that  will 
lead  the  child  to  associate  the  sounds  of  let- 
ters with  the  familiar  sounds  of  animals  and 
objects.  When  these  sounds  are  correctly 
taught  if  the  vocal  oreans  can  fill  the  de- 
mand, the  correct  oral  words  must  be  the 
result. 

I  made  use  of  the  word  **  family  '*  in  the 
classification  because  I  found  it  more  pleas- 
ing to  little  ones  than  '  *  class. '  *  They  mani- 
fested an  intense  interest  in  finding  out  how 
many  words  certain  families  contained.  In 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  do  this 
they  were  taught  diacritical  marking.  This 
I  found  essential  because  it  is  the  when  and 
the  why  of  my  method  that  teach  the  child 
to  reason,  and  it  is  the  independence  at- 
tained in  placing  the  diacritical  marks  that 
gives  him  such  amazing  power  over  new 
words. 

The  process  of  attaining  this  power  is 
easy  because  it  is  gradual.  The  method  is 
based  upon  kindergarten  principles.  The 
devices  used  are  merely  means  to  the  end 
desired,  and  this  end  is  reached  simply  by 
meeting  the  little  ones  upon  their  own 
plane — ^by  teaching  them  oy  the  use  of 
stories,  plays,  and  songs — ^by  making  the 
school-room  so  attractive  that  no  excuse  for 
absence  will  be  offered  except  that  of  serious 
illness. 

•*  But,*'  said  a  City  Superintendent  to  me 
last  winter,  "children  never  memorize  by 
singing."  And  he  further  assured  me  that 
he  not  only  had  in  his  library  excellent 
authority  for  this  statement,  but  that  he 
had  asked  a  United  Presbyterian  whether  he 


could  remember  the  psalms  he  sang  in 
church,  and  that  member  assured  him  he 
could  not.  Well,  it  is  possible  that  his  age 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  memorize  either 
by  singing  or  by  frequent  repetitions;  but, 
in  confirmation  of  the  statement  that  child- 
ren do  memorize  what  thev  sing,  my 
own  experience  serves  me  well.  I  remem- 
ber, too,  in  my  earlier  youth  of  spending 
one  summer  with  a  psalm-singing  family. 
It  was  before  I  had  been  taught  to  read,  ana  I 
there  learned  three  of  their  favorite  psalms 
by  hearing  them  sung  at  family  worship. 
Have  you  never  observed  when  a  popular 
song  is  introduced  into  a  community  how 
quickly  the  words  are  memorized.?  How 
they  are  repeated  in  the  homes  and  on  the 
street  comers  by  a  multitude  of  imitators  ? 

The  author  who  asserts  that  children  do 
not  memorize  the  words  \h.^y  sing  did  not 
consider  that  it  is  the  ear  that  brings  the 
mind  into  relation  with  the  universe  on  the 
side  of  sound,  through  which  the  emotional 
nature  is  more  directly  addressed  than  by 
any  other  channel.  Sight  gives  us  the  dis- 
tance, the  bulk;  mainly  the  external  re- 
lations of  bodies.  Sound  interprets  their 
moral  quality  and  their  outflow  of  feeling. 
The  joyousness  of  the  bird  finds  expression 
in  song.  It  is  on  the  wings  of  sound 
that  the  sentient  universe  pours  out  its 
emotions.  Vision,  alone,  gives  but  one 
channel  of  communication  with  our  fellows; 
hearing  opens  up  the  channels  of  the  most 
delicate  expression  of  the  heart  and  mind. 

The  phonic  drills  in  the  pronunciation  of 
words  which  I  have  arranged  to  precede  the 
reading  lessons  have  also  been  duly  criti- 
cised, and  I  have  often  been  confronted  with 
the  statement  that  the  isolated  word  conveys 
no  thought  to  the  mind.  And  this  in  direct 
contradiction  to  our  every-day  experience. 
In  the  silence  of  the  night  when  the  sleeper 
is  aroused  by  the  startling  cry  of  "Fire!" 
think  vou  that  word  is  meaningless,  even 
though  he  who  hears  it  be  far  distant  from 
the  flame?  And  when,  for  the  first  time, 
the  maiden  of  eighteen  summers  hears  the 
whispered  word,  "Darling,"  breathed  from 
the  lips  of  the  manly  form  beside  her — not 
her  father,  you  know — do  you  doubt  that 
she  understands  its  full  significance? 
Would  you  learn  how  pupils  are  led  to 
think  through  our  pronouncing  drills,  visit 
a  primary  room  where  the  method  has  been 
properly  taught.  Hear  pupils  form  their 
own  sentences  embodying  the  words  pro- 
nounced. 

I  visited  the  Sixth  Ward  schools  of  Alle- 
gheny City  last  winter  and  found  a  class  en- 
gaged in  this  kind  of  thought  development. 
They  were  pronouncing  words  of  the  **  oss  *' 
family  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  correct 
souna  to  o  short.  A  small  boy  marked  and 
pronounced  the  word  "floss,"  then  shook 
his  head.  In  an  instant  the  girls'  hands 
were  raised.  "Floss,"  said  the  little  one 
selected  to  define  it,  "is  silk  thread  my 
mother  uses  to  make  flannel  look  pretty." 
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The  next  word  was  **  gloss.**  She  marked 
and  j)ronounced  it,  but  did  not  know  its 
meaning.  A  boy  proffered  to  enlighten,  her. 
**  Gloss,*'  he  said,  **  is  the  shine  they  put  on 
things.'*  The  third  word  fell  to  the  small- 
est boy  of  the  class.  It  was  *  *  boss.  * '  He 
marked  and  pronounced  it,  seemed  per- 
plexed for  an  instant,  then  with  a  triumph- 
ant look  said,  ''Prof.  Smith  is  boss  of  this 
school." 

Can  you  not  understand  that  there  is 
more  development  of  thought  in  an  exercise 
like  this  than  in  laboring  to  catch  the  mean- 
ing of  a  sentence  before  its  words  have  been 
made  familiar  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  al- 
though words  may  not  be  thought,  they  are 
the  only  media  by  which  thought  finds  ex- 
pression? **They  are  the  ammunition  in 
the  battery  of  intelligence,  the  steam  in  the 
engines  of  thought;  the  true  coin  in  the  ex- 
change marts  of  scholastic  culture.  A  man 
without  words  is  like  a  beautiful  ship 
launched  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sea  with- 
out a  pilot.  We  cannot  write  a  sentence, 
formulate  a  thought,  read  a  book,  without  a 
comprehension  of  the  force  of  the  words  we 
proplose  to  use,  or  which  we  are  endeavoring 
to  transfer  from  the  mind  of  another  to  our 
own.*' 

And  what  about  natural  expression  in 
reading  after  words  have  been  made  familar? 
It  must  follow.  There  will  be  no  hesitancy 
— no  drawling — no  sing-song.  The  pupil 
will  at  least  read  as  naturally  as  he  talks. 
If  he  be  the  child  of  illiterate  parents,  or  of 
foreigners,  the  pronouncing  drills  will  cor- 
rect his  imperfect  enunciation  and  enable 
him  to  learn  the  English  language  as  it 
should  be  spoken. 

In  my  large  experience  as  a  primary 
teacher,  I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  insult 
the  intelligence  of  my  pupils  by  asking  them 
to  give  me  the  thought  until  they  were  pre- 
pared to  read  sentences  from  which  thought 
could  be  evolved.  In  the  sentence,  **The 
cat  has  a  rat,'*  I  was  satisfied  with  one  an- 
nouncement of  the  fact.  I  did  not  try  the 
patience  of  the  child  by  dwelling  upon  what 
he  already  understood.  I  knew  he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  cats  and  rats 
before  he  started  to  school,  and  this  sentence 
contained  no  information  that  would  hold 
his  attention.  Its  purpose  was  merely  to 
teach  him  to  recognize  the  spoken  wora  in 
the  printed  word,  and  so  he  was  permitted 
to  read  without  interruption  until  his  en- 
larged vocabulary  introduced  food  for 
thought. 

Would  it  not  arouse  your  indignation,  fel- 
low teachers,  were  you  required  to  read  re- 
peatedly sentences  whose  meaning  could  not 
De  mistaken  }  And  yet  it  is  to  this  martyr- 
dom young  pupils  have  for  years  been  sub- 
jected because  of  their  uncertainty  about  the 
pronunciation  of  words  in  Word  and  Sen- 
tence Methods. 

Is  it  not  due  to  the  children  that  you  dis- 
card methods  that  have  been  proved  to  be 
inefi^cient,  and  adopt  a  safe  and  reliable  plan ; 


a  method  that  deals  with  every  letter  of  a 
word  and  points  out  its  function  ;  that 
combines  sounds  to  form  parts,  and  these 
parts  to  form  words  ;  a  method  not  applied 
to  words  merely,  but  to  word  combinations; 
that  affords  busy  work  for  little  fingers, 
through  which  the  little  minds  are  taught 
to  reason — a  method  that  gives  power  and 
independence  f  Think  of  the  precious  time 
now  wasted  in  composition  in  the  first 
primary  rooms,  every  moment  of  which 
should  be  given  to  language  drills — ^to  the 
pleasing  work  of  finding  out  what  words  say, 
so  that  the  correct  use  of  our  mother-tongue 
may  be  established  in  the  lowest  grades.  It 
is  the  voice,  the  ear  and  the  eye  that  need 
the  earliest  training — not  the  pen.  **  Lan- 
guage is  the  key-note  that  unlocks  all  hu- 
man aspirations.  There  is  nothing  that 
gives  a  man  or  woman  so  much  power — 
such  delicate  poise  in  society,  such  pleas- 
ure in  reading,  and  such  magnetism  m  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  multitude,  such 
force  in  wielding  and  shaping  the  convic- 
tions of  men,  as  the  correct  and  easy-flowing 
use  of  words.** 

And  did  it  ever  dawn  upon  you  that  boys 
and  girls  get  the  thought  out  of  dime  novels, 
without  the  least  assistance,  at  a  very  early 
age  ?  And  can  you  not  understand  that  the 
absorbing  interest  manifested  in  such  stories 
is  proof  conclusive  of  their  ability  to  get  the 
thought  when  the  words  can  be  recognized 
by  sight  1 

There  is  nothing  in  the  other  methods  of 
teaching  reading  that  gives  the  child  power, 
independence  in  finding  out  new  words. 
Phonic  analysis  will  not  do  it;  this  merely 
teaches  the  placing  of  the  diacritical  marks 
in  accordance  with  the  sounds  heard  in  the 
spoken  word.  The  Pollard  teacher  places 
words  upon  the  board  as  she  does  examples 
in  addition,  and  calls  upon  her  pupils  to 
work  them  out.  This  they  do  before  they 
attempt  to  pronounce  them. 

If,  upon  the  anniversary  of  our  National 
Independence,  here,  almost  within  sight  of 
the  grand  old  city  where  the  Declaration  was 
signed,  I  had  the  ability  and  voice  to  make 
a  plea  in  behalf  of  the  first  primary  teacher 
strong  enough  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
— as  were  the  first  shots  fired  by  the  Minute 
Men  of  Concord— fln?««^/  the  worlds  I 
should  ask  that  her  labors  be  lightened,  or 
rather,  that  fewer  duties  be  crowded  upon 
her.  She  should  devote  but  little  time  to 
number,  drawing  or  composition,  and  be  left 
free  to  make  the  first  year  of  school  life  so 
bright  that  its  radiance  would  linger  in  the 
memories  of  her  pupils  through  all  the  shad- 
ows of  after  years.  It  should  be  voice  cul- 
ture from  the  beginning.  She  should  be 
given  the  time  to  prove  by  results  that  music 
and  eloquence  are  twin  sisters,  and  both  re- 
quire the  same  care,  the  same  simple  exer- 
cises at  the  beginning. 

There  should  be  no  wearisome  chart-read- 
ings, no  taxing  of  the  memories  of  the  little 
ones  with  efforts  to  remember  individual 
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words;  no  listless  dragging  through  the  sen- 
tence as  though  fishing  for  the  thought ;  no 
obligation  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
break  off  at  tne  most  interesting  part  of  the 
reading  lesson  that  something  else  might  be 
crowdwi  in.  If  during  that  first  year  she 
could  lay  the  foundation  for  independent 
reading  and  correct  spelling,  and  teach  the 
mdiments  of  music,  she  would  have  done 
enough,  and  her  pupils,  when  promoted, 
would  be  so  well  disciplined  in  habits  of 
thought  and  attention  that  the  second  grade 
teacher  would  find  she  could  accomplish 
more  in  number  and  composition  than  she 
had  found  it  possible  to  do  in  former  years, 
when  so  much  of  her  time  was  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  individual  words  as  they  are 
presented  in  Word  and  Sentence  Methods. 

Miss  Helen  Baldwin,  teacher  of  reading  in 
the  Philadelphia  High  School,  said  last 
week  at  a  session  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Elocutionists,  ' '  Much  time  in  the 
High  School  has  been  spent  in  the  correc- 
tion of  the  mispronunciation  of  common 
words.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  up 
in  the  higher  schools  for  early  neglect  of 
pronunciation.  There  must  be  mechanical 
arill  in  the  sounds  of  letters,  and  this  can 
best  find  a  place  in  the  lower  schools.  It 
would  seem  not  unreasonable  that  the 
teachers  in  the  High  Schools  should  be  re- 
lieved almost  entirely  from  the  mechanics 
of  their  art,  that  they  may  devote  themselves 
to  the  careful  and  analytic  study  of  the  great 
masterpieces  of  literature  and  their  intelli- 
gent and  sympathetic  rendering." 

The  failure  of  other  phonic  methods  has 
led  some  prominent  educators  to  denounce 
mine  without  g[iving  it  a  trial.  Through  fear 
that  phonics  might  again  be  introduced  into 
the  Chicago  schools,  where  the  experiment 
had  prov^  disastrous  in  former  years,  Prof. 
HoWland,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  was 
led  to  forbid  the'use  of  diacritical  marks  in 
the  lower  grades. 

Col.  Parker  has  furnished  me  with  free  ad- 
vertising by  denouncing  my  method  when- 
ever occasion  permitted .  What  is  proved  by 
the  opposition  of  such  distinguished  educa- 
tors? Not  surely  that  the  method  is  wrong, 
for  it  has  stood  the  test  of  criticism  and  tne 
sneers  of  ubiquitous  book  agents,  and  won 
its  way  simply  upon  its  own  merits,  neither 
my  publishers  nor  myself  ever  having  re- 
sorted to  any  of  the  modes  of  courting  lavor 
peculiar  to  book  monopolies. 

It  means  only  that  like  other  great  men, 
Prof.  Howland  confounded  my  method  with 
the  old  phonic  way  of  presenting  the  sounds 
of  the  letters  through  the  spoken  word — a 

Elan  that  gave  no  power  and  consequently 
liled  in  results.  And  as  for  Col.  Parker's 
frequent  attack  upon  what  he  deems  unwor- 
thy of  his  notice  that  means  simply  that  he 
did  not  discover  the  method! 

None  of  us  doubt  the  scholarship  of  Robert 
InijersoU,  and  yet  we  whose  beliet  in  Christ- 
ianity is  the  guiding  star  of  our  lives  we 
especially  who  feel  that  our  womanhood 


was  crowned  with  the  highest  honor  ever 
bestowed  when  the  Lord  of  glory  entrusted 
to  one  of  us  the  tender  care  of  His  only  be- 

fotten  Son,  our  Saviour,  we  feel,  yes,  we 
now  that  it  was  Ingersoll  and  not  Moses 
who  made  the  "mistakes.*'  And  I  believe 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  that  we, 
the  women  of  our  land,  shoula  continue  to 
gather  the  white  souls  around  us,  and 
mould  the  delicate  porcelain  of  human  clay 
that  rougher  hands  might  mar. 

Let  us  then,  as  women,  study  faithfully 
these  living  volumes  of  psychology.  Since 
we  are  the  heaven -appointed  custodians  of 
the  human  child  in  its  complexity  and  deli- 
cacy, in  its  weakness  and  its  possibilities, 
let  us  strive  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
which  the  schools  have  the  greatest  need. 
And  when,  from  his  exalted  plane  of  obser- 
vation, some  self-appointed  critic  levels  his 
telescope  of  investigation  at  the  small  atoms 
so  far  Deneath  him,  often  defending  meth- 
ods so  whoUv  at  variance  with  natural  laws 
that  their  adoption  makes  the  introduction 
to  school  life  a  wearisome  eflfort  rather  than 
a  daily  delight,  let  it  be  our  privilege  to 
stand  in  defense  of  the  little  ones,  and  per- 
haps discover  smoother  paths  by  which  their 
tender  feet  may  start  to  climb  the  hill  of 
science  : 

Sculptors  of  the  finest  marble — 

Molders  of  our  plastic  youth  ; 
Sowers  of  such  seeds  as  ripen 

Into  everlasting  truth. 
Shepherds  with  your  folds  awaiting^ 

Lambs  that  soon  will  gather  there. 
Meet  them  with  j^ur  smiles  of  welcome. 

Guide  them  with  the  tenderest  care. 

Let  your  heayen-reaching  mountains 
Be  their  types  of  destiny, 

Like  your  broad  and  chainless  rivers, 
Moving  onward  to  the  sea, 

Be  your  words  to  thriU  their  spirits- 
Words  to  eagle-plume  the  soul, 

Words  to  wake  to  life  and  effort. 
Giant  thoughts  that  spurn  control. 

Ask  ye  not  a  higher  calling 

Than  the  work  ye  dare  to  do, 
For.  remember,  your  Redeemer 

Was  a  lowly  Teacher  too. 
And  be  sure  they  share  His  blessing. 

When  they  gather  at  your  knee, 
Just  the  same  as  when  He  gave  it 

In  the  far-off  Galilee. 

As  ye  thus  recall  the  lessons 
That  His  daily  walks  reveal, 

Imitate  His  self-denial- 
Imitate  His  fervent  zeal. 

Then  your  years  of  patient  labor, 
Will  return  you  golden  grain  ; 

Ripened  fields  will  bow  in  token 
That  ye  have  not  toiled  in  vain. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Snyder,  of  Allegheny,  pre- 
sented the  other  side  of  the  question,  as 
follows : 

The  committee  which  arranged  the  pro- 
gramme for  this  meeting,  knowing  my 
views  on  the  subject,  have  selected  me  to 
open  this  discussion.  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  I  cannot  give  mjr  heartily  approval  to  * 
the  method  upon  which  Mrs.  Pollard  has 
bestowed  so  much  thought  and  labor.  Her 
fidelity  to  the  cause  which  she  so  dearly 
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loves,  her  ambition,  perseverance  and  pluck 
deserve  the  approval  of  every  sincere  edu- 
cator, and  furnish  a  most  worthy  example 
for  the  younger  teachers  of  this  great  coun- 
try. 

School  systems  are  organized,  and  devices 
and  methods  developed,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
child.  This  being  true,  the  first  requisite 
of  any  method  is,  that  it  conform  to  the 
natural  develo{)ment  of  the  child  mind. 
The  first  operations  of  the  infant  mind  are 
with  the  singular  and  the  concrete.  Its 
lanraage  begins  with  the  objects  about  it, 
and  develops  naturally  and  systematically 
with  the  faculties  of  the  mind— neither 
faster  nor  slower :  thejr  go  hand  in  hand. 
As  the  language  is  simply  the  outward 
manifestation  of  the  oi)eration  of  the  mind, 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  1  A  child  of  six 
years  of  age,  who  thinks  and  observes  as  a 
child  of  that  age,  and  at  the  same  time  uses 
the  vocabulary  of  the  child  of  twelve  years, 
would  be  'a  phenomenon,  and  vice  versa. 
We  do  not  nnd  such  cases  in  the  natural 
order.  The  child  has  no  use  for  the  vo- 
cabulary of  the  scientist,  and,  if  it  were 
possible  for  it  to  acquire  such  a  vocabulary 
instantly,  it  would  not  make  it  a  scientist. 
Words  are  of  no  account  unless  Xhsy  ex- 
press thought.  The  food  of  the  mind,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  is  not  words  nor  lan- 
guage, but  concepts  or  ideas — hence  the 
thought  and  the  language  must  go  together. 
It  is  of  no  value,  and  only  a  loss  of  time  to 
teach  words  unless  they  represent  ideas. 

The  whole  aim  of  the  Pollard  Synthetic 
System  is  to  give  the  pupil  the  ability  to 
pronounce  words.  It  matters  not  whether 
these  words  represent  anything  to  the 
child's  mind  or  not.  No  eflfort  is  made  to 
develop  the  thought  with  the  language. 
The  meaning  of  new  words  is  not  illustrated 
nor  developed.  To  show  that  such  words 
as  the  child  can  readily  grasp  the  meaning 
of  are  not  gjiven,  and  that  a  great  number 
of  words  which  do  not  represent  ideas  to  the 
child's  mind  are  forced  upon  it,  we  need 
only  take  a  glance  at  the  book. 

The  first  words  given  in  the  Speller  are  : 
ab,  am,  ap,  ag,  and  as.  The  child  has 
never  heard  more  than  two  of  these  words, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  able  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  any  of  them.  Here  is  a  line 
of  words  on  page  38 :  Int,  dint,  hint,  lint, 
mint,  tint,  flint,  glint,  print,  stint  and  pint. 
Of  these  eleven  words,  not  more  than  three 
will  mean  anything  to  the  child. 

On  page  62,  in  one  line  you  will  find  the 
following :  Ruse,  truce,  spruce,  shute,  yule 
and  sure.  What  ideas  will  the  child  gain 
from  these  words?  Again  on  page  92  we 
find  these  words  in  the  following  order: 
Notion,  nation,  ration,  version,  Grecian, 
social,  patient,  martial,  quotient.  Of  these 
words,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  average 
pupil  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  would 
know  the  meaning  of  one  of  them. 

There  are  thirteen  words  at  the  head  of 
the  first  lesson  in  the  primer,  to  be  marked 


and  pronounced.  Of  these  thirteen  words, 
five  onlv  are  given  in  the  reading  lesson. 
At  the  nead  of  the  third  lesson  are  sixteen 
words,  twelve  of  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
reading  matter  of  the  lesson.  Only  six  of 
the  sixteen  words  at  the  top  of  the  next 
lesson  appear  in  sentences. 

The  same  method  is  carried  on  through 
the  first  and  second  readers.  But  a  small 
percentage  of  the  words  which  the  pupils 
are  required  to  pronounce,  and  learn  to  spell 
by  sound,  are  used  in  the  reading  matter. 

When  we  consider  in  addition  to  this,  that 
a  great  many  of  these  words  the  child  will 
never  see  nor  hear  again,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  obiect  of  tiiis  system  is  to  give 
pupils  the  ability  to  name  words,  utterly  re- 
gardless as  to  whether  the  pupils  realize 
what  these  words  mean  or  not.  Why,  I 
heard  the  author  of  this  system  in  the  pres- 
ence of  nearly  three  hundred  teachers,  give 
this  sentence  to  a  class  of  six-year-old  chil- 
dren: **  The  ponderosity  of  the  vehicle  re- 
tards the  velocity  of  the  quadruped.'*  No 
questions  were  asked  the  pupils  to  ascertain 
whether  they  understood  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence.  But  when  they  were  able  to 
spell  out  and  pronounce  the  words,  the 
question  seemed  settled  forever.  A  proof- 
reader will  name  all  the  words  in  a  oook, 
and  not  get  one  idea;  and  when  pupils  are 
taught  that  the  naming  of  words  is  the  end 
sought,  you  may  rest  assured  that  no  effort 
will  be  made  to  grasp  the  thought. 

Now,  the  besetting  sin  of  pedaj^ogy^  is 
this — '  *  to  separate  the  formal  from  the  vital, 
and  having  done  so,  to  concentrate  attention 
upon  the  formal."  No  system  ever  demon- 
strated this  error  more  fully  than  does  this 
system:  lessons  are  given  containine  as 
many  as  eighty  hard  words,  many  of  which  i 
are  new  and  mean  nothing  to  the  child. 
Words  are  gathered  from  all  sources,  with- 
out regard  to  style  or  sense,  so  long  as  they 
contain  the  proper  vowel  sounds  and  illus- 
trate the  rules. 

A  college  professor,  whose  instruction  I 
was  under  at  one  time,  told  of  his  first  ex- 
perience with  the  Greek  language.  He 
was  ambitious,  but  his  parents  were  poor, 
and  could  not  afford  to  send  him  away  to 
school  at  that  time.  A  stranger  arrived  in 
the  little  village  one  evening,  and  claimed 
to  be  a  teacher  of  Greek.  He  advertised 
that  by  his  new  method  he  could  teach 
pupils  to  read  the  Greek  fluently  in  three 
weeks.  He  brought  many  recommendations 
with  him,  from  those  who  had  learned  the  I 
language  in  that  time.  A  class  was  soon 
secured,  the  fees  paid,  and  work  begun,  i 
Before  the  three  weeks  were  up,  the  brighter 
pupils  were  reading  the  Greek,  in  the  orig- 
inal tongue,  fluently.  This  boy  brought 
his  book  home  with  him,  and  to  the  great 
delight  of  his  parents,  sung  off  to  them 
passages  from  Homer.  After  the  excite- 
ment subsided,  his  mother  looked  up  and 
said:  **John,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  that  you  have  been  reading?"    John 
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picked  uphistx>ok  and  looked  at  it  carefully 
for  a  moment,  then  threw  it  down  and  gave 
his  mother  a  pitying  look.  A  new  idea  had 
struck  him.  Of  what  use  were  all  the 
Greek  words  without  their  meaning  } 

Did  John  learn  the  Greek  language  in 
three  .weeks  ?  Certainly,  just  as  six-year- 
old  children  are  taught  to  read  in  the  third 
and  fourth  readers,  or  in  other  books,  the 
thought  of  which  they  cannot  comprehend. 
The  formal  is  separated  from  the  vital — ^the 
language  from  the  thought — and  all  the 
effort  made  with  the  language. 

The  analogy  between  this  method  of 
teaching  the  Greek  language  and  the  Pol- 
lard Synthetic  Method  of  teaching  reading 
to  primary  pupils,  is  so  plainly  marked 
that  comment  is  scarcely  necessary.  The 
object  of  each  is  to  give  the  ability  to  pro- 
nounce words — to  make  pupils  independent, 
you  know.  John  was  taught  to  discover 
what  the  names  of  the  words  were,  not  what 
the  words  said.  The  Pollard  method,  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  is  based  upon  the  same 
principle.  The  question  is,  what  are  the 
words  and  not  what  do  they  say. 

The  more  ability  John  had  to  pronounce 
the  Greek  words,  the  more  was  he  deluded, 
and  the  farther  from  the  real  truth  was  he 
led.  The  greater  the  child's  ability  to  pro- 
nounce words  which  do  not  present  ideas  to 
his  mind,  the  farther  is  the  language  sepa- 
rated from  the  thought,  and  the  greater  the 
tendency  to  be  satished  with  words  alone. 

The  tendency  of  this  method  to  separate 
the  language  from  the  thought,  is,  no  doubt, 
what  caused  that  noted  p«iagogue.  Dr.  E. 
E.  White,  in  speaking  of  this  system,  to 
say:  "The  attained  results  are  specious  and 
misleading.  It  reaches  wrong  ends  by 
wrong  means,  and  the  greater  the  apparent 
success,  the  greater  the  mischief.*' 
^The  advocates  of  this  system,  **  see  no  ob- 
jection to  a  child's  being  taught  written 
words  in  advance  of  the  purport,  the  thing 
signified.'*  They  hold  that  the  child  trained 
to  pronounce  words  is  then  in  proper  con- 
dition to  turn  around  and  use  these  words 
in  the  acquiring  of  knowledge.  They  seem 
to  forget  that  the  ability  to  pronounce 
words  does  not  give  the  child  the  ability  to 
grasp  the  thought  which  these  words  repre- 
sent. On  the  same  principle,  they  would 
advocate  that  the  carpenter's  six-year-old 
son,  if  ever  he  would  follow  his  father's 
trade,  should  begin  at  once  to  use  his 
father's  axe  and  saw.  The  child  is  just  as 
able  to  use  his  father's  tools  as  he  is  to  use 
his  father's  language.  The  body  is  as  well 
adapted  to  the  one  as  the  mind  to  the  other. 

Agrain,  this  system  does  not  in  any  way 
advocate  or  sanction  the  use  of  artificial  or 
natural  objects  in  developing  language  or 
stimulating  thought. 

Comenius  said  that  it  was  a  funda- 
mental error  to  begin  teaching  with  lan- 
guage, and  end  it  with  things;  for  things 
are  the  body,  the  substance,  and  words  but 
the  accident  or  dress. 


Pestalozzi  showed  us,  "that  teaching  is 
to  be  by  the  means  of  the  senses;  we  are 
first  to  get  hold  of  something  we  can  hear 
or  feel,  or  taste,  and,  having  acquired  such 
perceptions  of  the  thing  itself,  they  are  to 
be  the  foundation  of  our  k  nowledge. "  That 
being  the  method  ot  teaching  used  at  home 
in  the  nursery,  he  held  that  it  ought  also  to 
be  adopted  in  the  schools. 

Rousseau  said  that;  "  In  any  study,  words 
that  represent  things  are  nothing  without 
the  idea  of  the  things  they  represent.  Of 
what  use  is  it,  he  said,  "to  write  on  our 
minds  a  catalogue  of  signs  that  represent  no- 
thing to  them.?"  In  learning  the  things 
represented,  would  they  not  also  learn  the 
signs.?  Why  do  you  give  them  the  useless 
trouble  of  learning  them  twice .'"' 

These  savings  are,  in  brief,  the  principles 
of  what  is  known  as  the  "  New  Eaucation." 
They  are  accepted  as  sound  pedagogical 
philosophy  by  the  leading  educators  of  both 
continents,  and  along  the  lines  here  sug- 
gested has  been  made  the  great  progress  in 
primary  work  which  has  taken  place  in 
this  country  within  the  last  half  century. 

The  Pollard  Synthetic  Method  has  no- 
thing in  common  with  these  principles.  It 
ignores  them  and  falls  back  to  the  same 
formal  teaching  which  these  reformers  en- 
deavored to  uproot  and  drive  from  exist- 
ence. From  the  Renaissance  to  Pestalozzi 
there  was  nothing  taught  but  words,  and 
words  alone.  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi  and 
Froebel,  together  with  hundreds  and  thous- 
ands of  their  humble  followers,  have  broken 
down  these  verbal  barriers,  and  to-day  the 
utility  and  philosophy  of  the  "object-les- 
son" is  universally  accepted.  Does  it  not 
behoove  us,  then,  to  pause  and  think  before 
setting  aside  the  methods  developed  in  re- 
cent years,  for  those  in  use  before  the  French 
Revolution  } 

This  system  claims  to  give  a  complete 
phonetic  analysis  of  the  English  Language. 
The  result  of  this  analysis  is  summed  up  in 
138  rules  and  exceptions.  Pupils  are  re- 
quired to  pronounce  words  according  to 
rule,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  must  of  course, 
know  the  138  rules  and  almost  as  many  ex- 
ceptions. The  advocates  of  this  system  wi  11 
not  allow  us  to  say  that  six-year-old  child- 
ren commit  these  rules.  Tne  manual  in- 
structs teachers  to  give  these  rules  as 
reasons — to  give  reasons  to  six-year-old 
children — to  place  young  pupil  s  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  must  reason  or  fail. 

The  natural  order  seems  to  be  reversed  in 
this  case.  Instead  of  the  child  gaining 
knowledge  through  the  senses,  and  holding 
it  by  means  of  its  retentive  memory,  it  is 
compelled  to  turn  its  eyes  from  the  bright 
and  busy  world  about  it,  and  look  down 
at  the  rule,  and  think  and  reason,  deduce 
conclusions,  etc.  Ps)  chologists  must  be 
wrong  when  they  tell  us  that  children,  in 
their  earlier  years,  gjain  knowledge  through 
the  senses,  and  that  in  later  years  the  reason- 
ing powers  come  into  operation. 
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Even  granting  that  the  only  object  in 
teaching  reading  is  to  give  pupils  the  abil- 
ity to  name  words,  can  the  language  be 
learned  phonetically  with  less  labor  than 
by  associating  words  with  objects  and  ideas 
readily  recognized  and  understood  by  the 
child  ?  The  history  of  the  rise  and  fall,  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  of  one  phonetic  method 
after  another,  with  all  their  accompanying 
rules  and  devices,  gives  us  an  answer  more 
positive  than  any  argument  I  can  frame. 

All  phonetic  methods  of  teaching  our  lan- 
guage have  failed  and  must  fail,  principally 
because  our  lang^uage  is  far  from  being  a 
l)honetic  language.  We  do  not  pronounce 
as  we  spell,  nor  spell  as  we  pronounce. 
When  we  hear  a  word  pronounced  we  are 
never  sure  of  the  spelling  until  we  see  the 
printed  form  ;  and  when  we  find  a  new  word 
in  print,  we  are  never  sure  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion, even  if  we  do  know  the  138  rules,  until 
we  either  hear  it  pronounced  correctly,  or 
consult  the  dictionary. 

According  to  Dr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  the  distin- 
guished specialist  on  the  pronunciation  of 
old  English,  the  six  single  vowels  have 
47  uses,  giving  an  average  of  7I  apiece. 
Twenty-one  consonants  have  70  uses,  aver- 
aging 3}  apiece.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show 
how  many  pronunciations  a  word  might 
have  by  permutation. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Toronto,  in  1801,  a  dis- 
tinguished educator  in  a  plea  for  the  teach- 
ing of  phonics  used  these  words  :  **  We  ven- 
ture the  assertion,  after  careful  trial,  that  in 
four  cases  out  of  five,  each  consonant  will 
represent  its  common  and  natural  sound  ; 
and  that  each  vowel  character  will  represent, 
in  three  cases  out  of  four,  one  of  its  com- 
monly represented  sounds." 

These  statements  seem  reasonable,  and  if 
we  suppose  that  they  are  true  or  nearly  true, 
it  will  follow  that  in  words  of  two  syllables, 
containing  two  vowels  and  two  consonants, 
for  every  seven  that  are  pronounced  accord- 
ing to  rule,  there  will  be  four  exceptions. 
If  these  words  contain  six  letters,  four  con- 
sonants and  two  vowels,  the  ratio  will  be  7 
regular  to  6  exceptions.  In  ordinary  words 
of  three  syllables,  containing  5  consonants 
and  three  vowels,  the  ratio  will  be  7  regular 
to  8  exceptions.  In  such  words  as  "re- 
presentation," "pronunciation,"  etc.,  the 
chances  that  the  word  will  not  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  common  and  natural  way, 
are  2  to  i. 

If  these  statements  are  not  correct,  the  ad- 
vocates of  phonetic  reading  may  fix  the  mat- 
ter up  among  themselves.  We  all  know  that 
even  with  138  rules,  the  number  of  excep- 
tions is  very  great.  In  the  First  Reader  of 
the  Pollard  series,  which  has  been  made  for 
the  express  purpose  of  illustrating  rules, 
and  avoiding  exceptions,  will  be  found  on 
one  page  as  many  as  seven  different  excep- 
tions. Do  you  see  why  phonetic  reading 
cannot  be  a  success  ? 

But  if  it  is  difficut  to  get  the  proper  pro- 


nunciation from  the  spelling,  it  is  much 
more  difi^cult  to  get  the  spelling  from  the 
pronunciation.  Dr.  Ellis  tells  us  that  the 
letter  ^  in  "  mete"  has  no  less  than  40  equiv- 
alents in  the  English  language  ;  a  in  "mate" 
34  ;  a  in  "fall"  21  ;  ^in  "met"  36.  "The 
word  *  scissors'  is  composed  of  six  element- 
ary sounds.  The  first  is  represented  in  17 
different  ways  ;  the  second,  36  ;  the  third, 
17  ;  the  fourth,  33  ;  the  fifth,  10 ;  the  sixth, 
1 7.  It  results  that  there  are  1 7  x  36  x  1 7  x  33  x 
lox  17  different  modes  of  spelling  scissors. 
This  word  may  be  spelled  in  58,365,440  dif- 
ferent ways  and  still  have  analogies  justify- 
ing each  combination."  Yet  there  are  edu- 
cators who  advocate  a  system  which  requires 
Supils  to  spend  much  valuable  time  each 
ay  in  spelling  words  by  sound. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  pupil 
should  be  taught  analytically  the  ordinary 
sounds  of  the  letters— enough  to  enable  it  to 
recognize  words  in  print  which  it  already 
knows  by  sound  ;  also  enough  to  enable  it 
to  make  a  reasonable  guess  at  the  pronun- 
ciation of  new  words  which  it  finds  in  print. 
But  this  should  be  the  means  to  an  end,  and 
not  the  end  in  itself.  I  know  of  no  method 
of  teaching  reading  which  does  not  teach 
phonics  to  this  extent,  and  what  use  can 
anybody  make  of  more  than  this.'* 

With  all  this  great  cry  about  poor  read- 
ing, it  is  very  rarely  that  you  will  find  a 
pupil  unable  to  ^et  from  the  written  page 
thought  with  which  it  is  already  familiar, 
or  can  readily  comprehend.  Let  the  child 
be  interested  in  the  thought,  and  it  will 
soon  work  its  way  through  the  tangle  of 
words.  Poor  reading  is  much  oftener 
traceable  to  the  lack  of  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  to  grasp  the  thought,  than  it  is 
to  the  lack  of  power  to  name  the  words. 
But  if  the  pupil  is  compelled,  as  is  the  case 
with  this  synthetic  system,  to  expend  nine- 
tenths  of  his  energy  on  the  words,  he  will 
not  have  much  power  left  with  which  to 
interpret  the  meaning. 

Wni  this  method  of  teaching  make  good 
spellers  ?  If  so,  in  what  way  .?  Good  spel- 
lers do  not  attempt  to  spell  phonetically. 
They  hold  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  eye. 
If  they  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  spelling  of  a 
word,  they  will  write  it  down  so  that  they 
can  examine  the  form.  Now,  will  the 
marking  of  words  according  to  this  system 
fix  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  eye  ?  Before 
being  taught  the  word  as  a  whole,  the  pupil 
is  required  to  mark  the  word  from  right  to 
left.  When  marking,  his  attention  is  con- 
centrated on  only  a  part  of  the  word  at  a 
time,  and  when  he  is  through  with  the 
marking  of  the  word,  and  is  allowed  for  the 
first  time  to  view  it  as  a  whole,  its  form  is 
disfigured,  and  if  he  should  hold  this  dis- 
figured form  in  his  eye  he  will  never  meet 
it  again.  The  sounding  and  marking  of 
words  from  right  to  left  is  unnatural,  and 
cannot  give  the  pupil  a  clear  form  of  the 
word.  The  mind  sees  wholes  first,  and  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  analytic,  and  not  the 
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S3mthetic,  is  the  proper  method  to  pursue  in 

teaching  spelling. 
In  their  effort  to  defend  this  synthetic 

system,  its  advocates  have  been  forced  to 

assert  that  the  sound  is  the  unit  of  lan- 
guage. The  testimony  of  our  distingtiished 
philologists  is  decidedly  aeainst  this  theory. 
We  do  not  think  in  soun<&  ;  we  do  not  talk 
in  sounds.  The  unit  of  thinking  is  the 
thought,  and  a  thought  is  expressed  in  a 
sentence,  hence  a  sentence  must  be  the  unit 
of  expression.  This  becomes  the  more  evi- 
dent when  we  consider  that  words  express 
nothing  except  as  they  are  given  to  us  in 
sentences. 

All  the  evils  which  result  from  the  strict 
adherence  to  a  system,  attend  the  teaching 
of  this  system.  The  teacher's  guide  book, 
called  a  manual,  contains  217  pages.  It 
lays  out  in  detail  the  work  of  the  teacher.  It 
not  only  lays  out  the  work,  but  enjoins 
uj)on  her '  *  to  follow  step  by  step  the  instruc- 
tion for  presenting  each  lesson  as  it  occurs.** 
It  tells  the  teacher  that  this  method  and  the 
word  method  cannot  be  combined  :  that  no 
books  other  than  those  prepared  for  the  sys- 
tem can  be  used  successfully.  It  insists 
that  in  order  to  teach  this  method  with  suc- 
cess, pupils  must  be  required  to  print  in- 
stead of  write  script :  new  sounds  must  be 
taught  by  the  singing  of  the  scales  and 
songs ;  children  must  be  led  step  by  step, 
until  they  are  able  to  mark  and  classify  the 
words  in  the  Pollard  Speller  and  Pollard 
Readers ;  pupils  must  not  copy  the  words 
and  then  mark  them,  but  must  mark  them 
in  their  books;  for  they  say  :  **  How  can  the 
price  of  a  book  be  weighed  in  comparison 
with  such  results.  *  * 

The  primers  and  readers  were  not  com- 
piled from  the  best  stories  and  literature  for 
children,  but  were  written  by  some  one  who 
had  been  well  drilled  on  all  sounds  of  all  the 
letters,  as  well  as  the  138  rules.  They  are 
neither  myth,  fiction,  nor  history,  but  they 
do  illustrate  the  rules. 

In  the  teaching  of  this  system,  one  mind 
dominates  everything,  tells  the  teacher  what 
to  do  in  every  recitation,  and  how  to  do  it. 
Such  explanations'  must  be  given  at  this 
step,  and  woe  be  to  the  teacher  who  gives 
any  other.  Training  teachers  are  sent  over 
the  country  to  coach  teachers  on  the  details 
of  the  system.  No  account  is  taken  of  the 
personal  element  in  teaching.  The  right  to 
assert  one's-self  is  denied  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  Can  you  understand  why  Col.  Parker 
calls  it  **  A  mechanical  method  for  machine 
teachers  only. '  *  This  system  is  of  necessity 
destructive  of  individuality  on  the  part  of 
teacher  and  pupil.  It  has  no  conception  of 
the  need  of  brains  ;  it  does  not  permit  the 
use  of  brains.  The  thinking  and  planning 
is  all  done  before  the  work  comes  to  the 
teacher's  hands.  She  must  not  question  ; 
she  must  acquiesce. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  is  no  place 
that  the  teacher  should  be  so  free  from  re- 
straint as  in  the  primary  grades.    Here  the 


personality  of  the  teacher  can  make  itself 
felt,  for  at  no  other  time  is  the  individuality 
of  the  child  so  thoroughly  alive. 

No  teacher  can  determine  accurately  what 
method  or  system  another  teacher  should 
follow.  The  thoughtful,  progressive 
teacher  will  make  her  own  method,  although 
it  goes  without  saying  that  in  forming  her 
own  method,  she  will  be  aided  materially 
by  observing  the  methods  of  others,  and  by 
following  sound  pedagogical  principles. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  results  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Pollard  Method.  Re- 
sults, results,  are  the  battle-cry.  Now,  any 
person  who  has  had  experience  with  child- 
ren knows  very  well  that  results  are  ex- 
ceedingly deceptive ;  and  before  we  pro- 
nounce results  satisfactory,  we  must  know 
how  they  have  been  attained,  how  much 
time  has  been  wasted,  how  much  energy 
and  strength  have  been  dissipated,  what 
faulty  processes  of  instruction  are  covered 
up  under  the  finish  of  the  exterior. 

We  would  naturally  suppose  that  a  sys- 
tem which  deals  entirely  with  words  and 
not  things,  with  language  and  not  thought, 
would  make  a  fine  display  if  we  were  to 
look  simply  at  the  formal  side  of  the  work; 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  many 
educators  who  are  mi^ed  by  outward  dis- 
play. These  persons,  probably,  would  not 
call  the  little  girl  who  can  sing  the  loudest, 
the  best  singer,  or  the  boy  who  can  cipher 
with  the  ereatest  speed,  the  best  in  arithme- 
tic ;  but  they  do  insist  that  the  pupil  who 
can  pronounce  the  longest  words  is  the  best 
reader. 

Again,  any  person  of  experience  knows 
what  a  display  of  results  can  be  made  in 
arithmetic,  geography,  reading,  or  any  other 
branch  of  study,  when  it  is  narrowed  down 
and  made  to  fit  into  a  system,  with  a  certain 
amount  to  do  in  a  certain  time,  to  be  done 
in  a  certain  way — the  teacher  dealing  it  out 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  system,  in  that 
exact,  measured  style  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  other  good  machines.  The  results 
can  be  found  easily  because  you  know  where 
to  look  for  them,  just  as  you  know  where  to 
look  for  the  wheat  as  it  flows  from  the  spout 
of  the  thresher.  But  children  are  not 
matched  like  grains  of  wheat.  There  are 
never  two  alike !  They  differ  almost  infi- 
nitely, in  many  ways,  and  there  never  was, 
nor  ever  will  be,  a  machine  or  system 
which  can  sort  all,  or  even  half,  of  them. 
They  must  be  hand-picked,  or  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  will  be  lost. 

Now  if  this  system  did  give  the  flattering 
results  which  some  honest  people  think  it 
gives,  it  ought  not  to  surprise  nor  mislead 
any  thoughtful  teacher.  Any  educator  who 
is  able  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  history 
and  experience  of  the  past,  or  understand 
the  simplest  principles  of  the  development 
of  the  child's  mind,  as  can  be  learned  by 
observation  or  from  books,  can  decide  very 
quickly  what  the  ultimate,  if  not  the  im- 
mediate, results  will  be.    It  is  a  fact  of 
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more  than  ordinary  si^ificance,  that  of  the 
few  prominent  educational  thinkers  of  this 
country  who  have  given  utterance  as  to 
the  merits  of  this  system,  every  one  of  them 
condemns  it. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  studied  carefully, 
and  watched  with  interest,  the  workings  of 
this  system  in  our  own  city  for  the  past 
three  years.  During  the  last  year  I  have 
inspected  carefully  the  reading  in  about 
twenty  rooms  in  which  this  system  was  fol- 
lowed. I  have  also,  during  the  last  year, 
received  into  my  own  school  forty  pupils 
who  had  been  taught  by  this  method  in 
other  schools.  I  have  heard  these  pupils 
read  in  the  same  classes  with  pupils  who 
have  been  taught  by  other  methods.  We 
use  the  Pollard  series  of  books,  and  in  some 
one  way  or  another  I  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  this  system  every  day  during 
the  last  year^  and  from  all  my  experience  I 
am  ready  to  assert,  that  if  the  getting  of 
thought  and  the  giving  of  thought  are  what 
we  should  strive  for  in  reading,  the  Pollard 
method  is  not  a  success,  and  I  believe  that 
I  am  in  a  position  to  know  whereof  I  afl&rm. 

If  this  method  stood  on  its  own  merits, 
like  other  methods  of  teaching  reading,  if 
its  acceptance  did  not  carry  with  it  the  pur- 
chasing of  an  expensive  series  of  books,  we 
would  not  be  compelled  to  spend  the  valu- 
able time  of  this  convention  to-day  in  dis- 
cussing it. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  convert  to  this  method 
handed  me  a  pamphlet  of  recommendations 
of  the  system.  I  wrote  to  sixteen  of  these 
cities  from  which  are  published  strone 
recommendations,  and  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  superintendents  of  these  cities,  that 
seven  of  them,  viz.:  Portland,  Oregon;  Fre- 
mont, Nebraska;  Pawnee  City,  Nebraska; 
Kansas  City,  Missouri:  Hopkinsville,  Ken- 
tucky; Zanesville,  Ohio,  ana  Winona,  Minn- 
esota, after  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  have 
abandoned  it  entirely.  Two  other  cities 
still  retain  the  essentials  of  the  system,  but 
not  the  system  as  a  whole. 

The  superintendent  of  another  city  writes, 
that  he  does  not  think  that  the  extravagant 
claims  put  forth  by  the  advocates  of  the 
system  can  be  proven  by  the  work  in  his 
city.  He  also  states  that  he  has  seen  better 
reading  in  other  cities  under  other  methods. 

How  many  cities  have  tried  this  method 
and  failed  I  know  not,  but  I  do  know  that 
of  the  sixteen  cities  which  I  have  investi- 
gated only  six  are  willing  to  stand  firmly  by 
the  recommendations  which  they  gave  soon 
after  introducing  the  system.  If  the  same 
care  and  conscience  had  been  exercised  in 
revising  these  recommendations  that  have 
been  used  in  recasting  the  books,  this  sad 
state  of  afiairs  might  not  have  been  discov- 
ered. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  a  science 
of  education,  and  any  method  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  lines  which  it  prescribes  may 
be  a  success.  But  any  system  or  methoa 
which  runs  athwart  these  lines,  by  the  ex- 


penditure of  a  great  amount  of  time  and 
energy  may  attract  attention,  and  seem- 
ingly produce  good  results,  but  in  the  end 
it  must  fail. 

The  teachings  of  history  condemn  the 
Pollard  Synthetic  System ;  psychology  con- 
demns it;  pedago^cs  condemn  it;  ana,  most 
emphatic  of  all,  its  own  results  condemn  it. 

Mrs.  PoLi^ARD  was  given  an  opportun- 
ity to  reply,  and  adduced  the  experiment 
at  the  close  of  the  morning  exercise  as 
answering  most  of  the  objections.  She 
wanted  the  children  to  find  the  written 
word  from  the  spoken  word.  They  must 
have  power  developed,  as  well  as  thought. 
You  have  seen  that  the  children's  atten- 
tion is  caught  and  kept,  that  they  respond 
to  everything,  that  they  enjoy  the  work, 
and  of  course  you  have  good  results. 
You  hear  a  good  deal  about  having  chil- 
dren speak  in  complete  sentences — a  good 
deal  of  it  is  nonsense;  children  do  not 
learn  that  way;  if  a  baby  should  speak 
to  its  mother  in  a  complete  sentence,  it 
would  frighten  her  to  death.  [Laughter.] 
The  people  who  are  against  me  mean  all 
right— the  trouble  is  they  don't  know 
enough  about  the  subject.  [Laughter.] 
.  President  Hamilton  asked  the  privi- 
lege of  saying  a  word  in  closing.  He  be- 
lieved any  one  who  would  give  Mrs.  Pol- 
lard's method  a  fair  chance  would  find 
good  in  it.  He  had  tried  it,  and  proposed 
to  stand  by  it  as  long  as  it  gave  results 
such  as  he  had  gotten  thus  far.  There 
are  150  teachers  in  Allegheny  county  who 
have  been  using  it,  and  propose  to  con- 
tinue— some  go  so  far  as  to  say  they 
would  rather  resign  than  give  it  up.  In 
view  of  such  testimony,  he  would  not  al- 
low much  weight  to  the  objections  of 
those  who  have  not  tried  it. 

THB  COMMITTEE  OK  TEN. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
was  considered  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Jefkers,  of 
York,  as  follows: 

Having  been  asked.  What  is  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten?  [laughter]  we  may  as  well 
say  that  it  was  selected  by  the  National 
Association  of  1892,  met  in  November  of 
that  year,  took  to  themselves  other  con- 
genial spirits,  forming  in  all  nine  confer- 
ences of  ten  members  each,  and  each  con- 
ference took  up  one  of  nine  subjects, 
which  it  was  agreed  should  be  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  studies  in  secondary 
education.  The  conferences  met  sepa- 
rately in  December,  and  the  report  recently 
issued  shows  a  unity,  almost  unanimity, 
that   is    marvelous — in  regard  to  what 
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shall  be  taught,  the  time  to  be  given  to 
the  different  subjects,  and  the  methods  to 
be  employed.  There  is  not  a  superfluous 
page  in  the  solid  volume  of  250  pages  of 
the  report.  There  was  need  for  this  work, 
as  we  have  not  heretofore  provided  eflB- 
ciently  nor  suflSciently  for  this  grade  of 
studies;  and  the  work  has  been  well 
done.  The  Committee  represented  all 
parts  of  the  country,  from  Massachusetts 
to  California,  from  north  to  south,  county 
and  city,  college  and  high  school,  and  the 
government  officials — they  ran  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  school  work,  and 
now  we  have  their  results. 

The  Committee  find  that  in  order  to 
have  what  is  needed  in  the  secondary 
schools,  some  things  should  be  introduced 
in  the  lower  grades — geometry,  algebra, 
French,  lyatin,  elementary  science.  At 
the  other  end,  they  say  the  colleges 
should  agree  upon  some  standard  of  terms 
of  admission,  instead  of  the  present  varia- 
tion. Of  course  there  is  no  attempt  to 
regulate  anything  dogmatically — all  is  by 
way  of  suggestion,  endeavoring  to  indi- 
cate what  is  right  in  principle,  and  there- 
fore what  one  ought  to  do.  Although 
many  changes  are  suggested,  they  are  all 
governed  by  a  single  principle — that  the 
work  of  the  secondary  institutions,  high 
schools  or  academies,  should  end  where 
the  work  of  the  college  begins ;  that  the 
students  in  all  secondary  schools  should 
be  taught  the  same  topics  and  by  the 
same  methods,  no  matter  where  they  may 
stop,  or  whether  they  go  on  to  college 
or  not — that  the  subject-matter  taught 
should  be  the  best  for  all,  no  matter  what 
future  work  is  intended. 

Shall  we  defend  such  a  course  for  the 
high  school  because  it  prepares  for  col- 
lege, when  nine- tenths  of  the  pupils  never 
go  there,  or  intend  to  do  so?  If  that 
were  the  ground,  we  should  rather  adapt 
the  course  to  the  wants  of  the  great  major- 
ity, in  this  country  of  majorities.  Is  it 
wise,  then,  to  teach  languages  and  mathe- 
matics in  these  schools  ?  The  Committee 
says  yes  —  and  why  ?  Because  these 
studies  are  the  best  for  the  development 
of  mind  and  character ;  because  they  are 
not  only  the  best  to  fit  pupils  for  their 
fixture  work  if  they  go  on,  but  give  the 
most  help  to  those  who  stop  by  the  way. 
On  any  other  plan,  many  good  minds  are 
robbed  of  the  chance  to  realize  their  best 
possibilities.  Somebody  says  a  college 
training  increases  the  chances  of  success 
in  life  25  per  cent.;  another  says  33 J^  per 


cent.;  I  do  not  know  how  they  make 
their  figures,  but  all  agree  that  it  is  an 
advantage.  If  that  is  true,  then  as 
** practical**  people  we  want  to  give  all 
our  children  as  much  as  we  can  of  the 
things  that  will  help  them  most. 

Four  years  of  Latin  are  recommended, 
**What  good  is  that?**  we  are  asked. 
"How  does  Latin  help  a  man  in  busi- 
ness, or  anywhere  except  as  a  professor?*' 
Well,  what  says  experience  of  the  effect 
of  study  of  the  classics  upon  the  mind  ? 
German}'  in  1870-80  tried  the  experiment 
of  admitting  to  the  universities  those  who 
had  not  graduated  from  the  gymnasia ; 
but  in  1881  we  find  the  universities  ask- 
ing the  government  to  exclude  all  who 
had  not  classical  training — and  why? 
Because  the  classical  students  could  go 
ahead,  and  the  others  **  stuck.**  Their 
conclusion  was  that  **  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  give  the  best  mental  drill  without 
the  classics.**  Does  not  mental  drill  count 
in  practical  life?  Yet  here  we  are,  fol- 
lowing Germany,  at  least  15  years  behind 
— trying  to  learn  what  they  already  knew 
ini88i. 

The  Committee  also  recommend  three 
years  of  Greek.  How  many  of  your  high 
schools  have  any  Greek  ?  [Several  hands 
went  up.]  Only  a  few — ^you  ought  all  to 
have  it.  Then  they  say  we  should  have 
mathematics  of  course,  physics,  chemis- 
try, history,  elements  of  political  economy 
and  civics,  natural  science — you  had  a 
good  paper  here  on  that  subject ;  it  is  a 
dead  teacher  that  cannot  arouse  interest 
in  botany  or  zoology—and  English  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time. 

The  Report  treats  especially  of  three 
things:  i.  The  studies;  2.  The  time  to 
be  given  to  each  ;  3,  The  methods  to  be 
employed,  and  of  course  the  kind  of 
teachers  needed.  I  have  emphasized  the 
matter  of  studies ;  the  Committee  empha- 
size the  time  :  the  ideal  curriculum  must 
adjust  both.  They  have  shown  us  what 
we  ought  to  do— some  of  us  are  trying  to 
do  it ;  my  own  little  school  comes  pretty 
close  to  the  lines  indicated  for  its  grade. 

Altogether  this  Report  is  an  intelligent, 
comprehensive, all-round  document,  which 
every  teacher  ought  to  have  and  to  study. 
I  recommend  you  all  to  get  it  and  read  it 
— it  will  do  you  more  good  than  the  whole 
mass  of  ** summer  reading**  sent  out  from 
the  fiction-mills.  High  school  teachers 
particularly  should  study  the  Report ;  but 
while  especially  profitable  to  them,  it  is 
full  of  help  for  the  grades  below.     If  we 
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try  to  come  up  to  the  mark  it  sets  for  us, 
a  long  step  forward  will  be  taken.  Dr. 
Harris  pronounces  this  the  most  import- 
ant educational  document  ever  issued  in 
the  United  States ;  and  those  of  you  who 
read  and  use  it,  will  grow  into  the  ad- 
vanced teachers  which  the  Report  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age  are  calling  for. 

I  have  read  it  through  once,  and  some 
parts  two  or  three  times,  and  while  I  have 
not  of  course  taken  it  all  in,  there  is  evi- 
dently a  vast  store  of  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence collected  together,  and  you  who  read 
it  will  agree  with  me  in  saying.  Blessed 
is  the  educator  who  is  capable  of  taking 
and  using  such  a  book,  even  partially. 

How  shall  you  get  it?  Well,  I  wrote 
to  Dr.  Harris  for  mine.  The  first  edition 
was  soon  exhausted,  but  another  has 
been  ordered,  and  you  can  secure  it  by 
addressing  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington. 

Dr.  Chas.  De  Garmo,  of  Swarthmore, 
followed  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Report  may  be  viewed  from  many 
different  standpoints.  In  its  relation  to 
our  higher  institutions;  colleges  and  high 
schools,  it  is  a  matter  of  broad  patriotic 
interest;  looked  at  individually,  it  is  of 
deep  pedagogical  interest.  Dr.  Harris' 
judgment  is  right — this  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  is  the  most  significant 
and  valuable  educational  document  ever 
published  in  the  United  States. 

In  Europe  the  State  makes  the  schools, 
and  there  is  opportunity  for  the  highest 
intelligence  of  the  nation  to  find  expres- 
sion in  them.  This  has  its  manifest  ad- 
vantages and  some  disadvantages — every- 
thing has  two  sides.  In  America  we  go 
to  the  other  extreme — the  State  to  be  sure 
does  say  what  subjects  shall  be  taught, 
but  courses  of  study  and  methods  are  left 
to  be  settled  by  each  locality  as  the  people 
may  choose ;  so  where  we  have  progres- 
sive school  men  and  women  in  control  we 
have  good  schools,  and  vice  versa.  So  far 
as  ability  is  concerned,  this  Report,  in  my 
judgment,  places  us  on  a  level  with  the 
best  in  Europe.  While  we  have  no  coer- 
cive power,  we  have  what  is  better — the 
consensus  of  the  best  teachers  on  all  sub- 
jects all  over  our  land.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  greatest  thing  we  could  have. 

Since  I  came  to  Pennsylvania  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  at  our  doors  stands  the 
grandest  educational  opportunity  of  any 
State  in  the  Union.  Though  the  begin- 
ning in  higher  education  was  made  long 
ago,  we  have  not  gone  very  far  in  its 


development.  It  is  not  for  want  of  means; 
no  country  has  ever  poured  its  wealth 
into  education  so  liberally — no  State  can 
compare  with  our  magnificent  five  and  a 
half  millions  a  year.  Even  a  fraction  of 
this  great  appropriation  could  be  so  ap- 
plied as  to  give  us  high  schools  every- 
where, working  on  the  lines  of  the  Com- 
mittee's Report.  Any  community  could 
have  one  language  taught — many  qould 
have  two  or  more,  and  some  do.  There 
is  a  difficulty  in  our  absolute  liberty,  that 
we  sometimes  undertake  too  much  to  do  it 
thoroughly.  Having  no  standard  of  sub- 
jects, amount,  or  method,  we  have  as 
many  as  47  different  subjects  in  the  high 
school  course— some  have  as  few  as  14, 
most  about  17,  varying  in  every  place. 
The  Committee  recommend  14  or  15.  it 
seems  reasonable  that  there  should  be 
some  approach  to  uniformity. 

The  Committee  have  indicated  what 
should  be  the  general  outline.  All  the 
nine  conferences  agreed  on  the  value  of 
the  Classical  studies.  Natural  Science, 
Mathematics  of  course,  and  History — the 
last  to  extend  over  six  years,  some  wanted 
eight.   Such  is  the  ideal  placed  before  us. 

Higher  education  in  our  day  has  so 
differentiated  that  no  one  can  take  it  all. 
The  classics  used  to  be  the  staple,  but 
now  we  have  science,  language,  history, 
economics,  sociology,  and  the  student 
may  choose  between  many  lines.  If 
thorough  elementary  work  has  been 
done,  and  a  special  line  of  study  is  pur- 
sued and  desired,  it  becomes  the  colleges 
to  recognize  the  demand.  Some  of  our 
great  institutions  are  doing  this,  and 
among  the  lesser  ones,  Swarthmore  re- 
cognizes thorough  work  on  all  lines. 

Many  of  the  most  important  things  in 
the  Report  have  been  already  considered. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  while  the  confer- 
ences were  a  substantial  unit  on  the  meth- 
ods recommended,  the  Report  does  not  go 
into  devices.  Also,  that  science  is  to  deal 
with  things;  we  used  to  study  science 
from  text-books  only — now  we  are  to  go 
into  the  field  and  the  laboratory  and  hear 
nature  speak.  They  do  not  recommend 
the  old  Latin  grind,  but  reading,  transla- 
tion idiomatic  and  free,  putting  life  into 
language. 

I  know  no  book  that  will  more  richly 
repay  a  teacher  for  the  outlay  of  study 
than  this  Report.  It  is  proposed  at  the 
coming  meeting  at  Asbury  Park  to  ask 
the  National  Association  to  appoint  an- 
other Committee  of  Ten  on  Elementary 
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Education.  If  this  be  done,  and  the 
ground  covered  as  has  been  done  in  this 
Report,  by  following  these  lines  we  will 
become  the  foremost  country  on  the  globe 
in  education. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  following  resolution  relative  to  the 
subject  just  under  discussion,  was  offered 
by  Prof.  I.  A.  Heikes,  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  be  requested  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  secondary 
education  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  committee  shall  consist  of  eight  mem- 
bers, its  chairman  shall  be  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  and  it  shall  re- 
port to  this  Association  at  its  next  annual 
meeting. 

OBITUARY. 

Deputy  J.  Q.  Stewart  announced  the 
death  of  ex -President  S.  D.  Ingram,  and 
in  a  few  remarks  appreciative  of  his  use- 
fulness as  a  member  and  officer  of  this 
Association,  offered  the  following,  which 
was  adopted : 

Whereas,  Samuel  D.  Ingram,  who  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Teachers'  Association,  and  whp 
was  its  President  at  the  meeting  held  in  Al- 
toona  in  1864,  a'faithful  and  consistent  mem- 
ber of  this  body  for  many  years  while  serving 
as  the  first  County  Superintendent  of  Dau- 
phin county,  died  at  his  home  in  Harrisburg. 
on  Monday,  July  i,  1894,  in  the  78th  year  of 
his  age; 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers'  Association  record  upon  the  min- 
utes of  its  proceedings  this  expression  of 
respect  for  his  memory,  and  hereby  tender  to 
his  family  our  sympathy  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

CHARTS  AND  APPARATUS. 

In  the  necessary  absence  of  Supt. 
Berkey,  who  was  to  open  a  discussion  on 
the  duty  of  Directors  and  Superintendents 
in  them  atter  of  charts  and  apparatus,  a 
motion  was  made  to  omit  that  item  ;  but 
as  the  Association  preferred  to  hear  the 
other  gentlemen  named  in  the  programme 
the  motion  was  lost. 

Prof.  John  H.  Cessna,  of  Altoona, 
said  that  apparatus  is  to  the  teacher  what 
tools  are  to  the  workman  ;  finish  of  work 
depends  upon  improved  mechanism  ;  and 
in  this  respect  schools  have  not  kept 
abreast  of  the  modem  advances  in  other 
lines.  In  a  few  places  the  appliances  are 
good ;  in  more,  antiquated  or  scanty  ;  and 
in  most,  perhaps,  there  is  nothing  but  the 
furniture  and  lxx>ks.  The  teacher  is  often 
expected  to  work  without  tools,  unlike 


any  other  workman.  This  is  not  always 
due  to  stinginess  of  Directors — often  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  appliances  will  be 
most  useful  in  a  given  school;  or  one 
teacher  may  be  able  to  use  apparatus  of 
which  her  successor  knows  little  or  noth- 
ing— it  would  be  like  David  with  the 
sword  of  Goliath.  He  would  say  a  good 
blackboard  and  plenty  of  it  is  essential ; 
next  reading  charts,  outline  maps,  globe, 
dictionary — not  necessarily  the  great  In- 
ternational, but  a  fairly  good  one — are  all 
valuable  helps.  At  the  last,  the  whole 
question  hinges  upon  the  teacher.  If  you 
have  a  good  teacher,  you  will  have  good 
results  with  any  apparatus ;  of  course 
the  apparatus  she  needs  should  be  sup- 
plied. About  the  charts — there  are  two 
sides  to  that.  An  anny  of  agents  are  on 
the  road,  selling  all  kinds  of  charts,  inter- 
viewing Directors  at  their  homes  to  fore- 
stall their  votes  in  the  Board — and  it  is  a 
burning  shame  that  thousands  of  dollars 
are  put  into  things  that  are  absolutely 
useless,  merely  encumbering  the  school- 
house.  No  doubt  the  Directors  buy  these 
things  honestly  (some  of  them),  but  the 
fault  is  in  not  consulting  the  teacher  or 
superintendent  who  knows  what  is  needed, 
and  taking  the  interested  agent's  judg- 
ment. The  agent  talks  them  blind — he 
has  booked  up  on  his  strong  points,  and 
beyond  that  knows  as  little  as  any  of  us, 
but  the  Director  takes  it  all  in  and  is 
victimized.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent to  advise  with  Directors  on  this 
matter,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Director 
to  make  no  advance  promises,  but  refer 
the  agent  to  the  Board  in  session,  there 
consider  the  merit  of  the  article,  and,  if 
useful,  buy  it  and  see  that  the  teachers 
make  use  of  it. 

Mr.  John  Doak  Goff,  President  of 
Delaware  County  Directors'  Association, 
said :  There  is  no  question  that  proper 
apparatus  should  be  furnished.  What  it 
should  be  in  a  given  case,  he  would  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  or  superin- 
tendent who  was  to  use  or  direct  the  use  of 
it.  The  last  speaker  had  the  agent  down 
so  fine  that  we  wondered  if  he  spoke  from 
personal  experience.  [Laughter.]  Many 
of  us  Directors  have  been  loaded  up  in 
that  way  with  useless  and  expensive  arti- 
cles, which  would  never  have  been  pur- 
chased if  an  expert  had  been  consulted. 
Directors  are  chosen  from  other  walks  of 
life,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  have  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  school  wants;  but 
they  can  and  ought  to  consult  those  who 
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do  know.  If  we  would  act  with  caution 
and  deliberation,  and  seek  competent  ad- 
vice, many  mistakes  could  be  avoided. 
Now  that  the  State  appropriation  is  so 
liberal,  we  can  afford  to  furnish  what  is 
needed,  and  some  of  us  are  always  ready 
to  do  so.  Let  the  teachers  keep  them- 
selves posted  on  the  new  and  good  thing.^ 
for  school  use,  and  then  let  a  day  be  set 
apart  for  a  conference  of  teachers  and 
Directors,  where  the  merits  of  different 
apparatus  can  be  canvassed  and  the  best 
selected.  If  we  thus  work  together,  we 
shall  maintain  and  improve  our  school 
system,  and  deserve  the  gratitude  of  fu- 
ture generations. 

The  thanlfis  of  the  body  were  tendered 
to  the  Director  for  his  presence  and  pro- 
gressive speech,  and  the  afternoon  session 
closed. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  lecturer  of  the  evening  was  W.  O. 
Fui^LER,  of  Rockland,  Maine;  his 
subject,  **  Banking  in  Kansa.s— how  I 
found  it,  and  how  it  left  toe."  This  was 
one  of  the  class  called  ** humorous"  lec- 
tures, the  title  being  no  index  of  the  con- 
tents, and  in  fact  no  title  could  be.  It 
was  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  ancient  and 
modern,  which  it  would  not  be  profitable 
to  reproduce  here.  Besides,  these  stock 
lectures  are  a  species  of  property,  and 
ought  not  to  be  printed  and  forestall  the 
hearing. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 


REV.  DAVID  TULLY,  D.  D.,  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Media, 
conducted  the  devotional  exercises  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  which  was  held 
this  morning  in  Glee  Hall,  the  Court  be- 
ing in  session. 

Dr.  N.  C.  ScHAKFFER,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  then  read 
the  following  paper  on 

THE  GREAT  TENDENCIES  IN  MODERN 
EDUCATION. 

The  highest  compliment  ever  paid  to  the 
profession  of  teaching  is  the  famous  ac- 
knowledgment of  Horace  that  Greece 
though  captive  subdued  her  conquerors.  For 
this  conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Greeks  was 
achieved  not  by  the  sword  but  by  brains, 
not  by  soldiers  but  bv  teachers.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  Greek  teacher  caused  a  social  re- 
volution in  the  capital  of  Italy.  In  no  long 
time  the  young  Romans  began  to  talk  Greek 


upon  the  comers  of  the  streets,  the  Greek 
poets  became  part  of  the  curriculum  of  study 
for  the  youth  preparing  for  public  life  ;  even 
the  young  laaies  could  not  resist  the  new 
fashion,  insomuch  that  Lucretius  could  say 
that,  in  his  day,  the  language  of  lovers  was 
Greek.  If  this  should  be  the  case  now, 
what  a  revival  of  Greek  studies  there  would 
be  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges !  The 
knocking  of  the  young  ladies  at  the  doors  of 
our  high  schools  and  colleges  would  be  so 
loud  and  incessant  that  for  peace*  sake  the 
Faculty  and  the  Trustees  would  grant  them 
admission,  and  the  young  men  would  re- 
ceive them  with  open  arms,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  here  and  there  a  youth 
who,  like  Martial  of  old,  prays  to  be  delivered 
from  a  wife  possessed  o!  too  much  learning. 

History  sometimes  repeats  itself.  Witn 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  the  Greek  teachers 
came  a  second  time  in  considerable  numbers 
into  Western  Europe,  and  the  result  was  a 
revival  of  the  studies  which  had  fallen  into 
decay  during  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians. 
**  Manuscripts  were  collected;  translations 
were  made  ;  academies  were  founded  ;  li- 
braries were  established.  * '  The  enthusiasm 
for  antiquity  became  an  intoxication  ;  and 
the  tendency  to  employ  the  humanities  in 
the  education  of  the  young,  sprang  up  and 
was  perpetuated  in  the  classical  courses  ot 
the  Colleges  and  Universities  down  to  our 
own  time.  Nor  do  I  see  any  marked  decline 
in  this  tendency.  The  parents  who  wish 
their  sons  to  rank  amon^  the  intellectual 
aristocracv  of  the  land,  still  endeavor  to  se- 
cure for  tnem  all  the  advantages  of  culture 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  humanities. 

North  of  the  Alps  a  new  tendency  flowed 
from  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics. 
Reuchlin  paid  what  was  considered  a  fabu- 
lous price  for  instruction  in  Hebrew,  and 
Erasmus  published  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  The  study  of  the  Bible  in  the 
original  tongues  led  to  the  religious  up- 
heaval of  the  1 6th  century  and  to  the  formu- 
lation of  the  maxim,  **  The  Bible  is  the  only 
rule  of  religious  faith  and  practice."  To 
make  the  maxim  applicable  to  the  life  of  the 
people,  it  became  necessary  to  teach  them  to 
reaa  and  to  establish  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose. After  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  had  swept  over  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, France  and  the  Netherlands,  Enfi^land„ 
Scotland  and  Scandinavia,  Ignatius  ot  Loy- 
ola organized  his  band  of  teachers  who  took 
their  name  from  the  great  teacher  Jesus, 
calling  themselves  Jesuits,  and  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  three  ordinary  vows  of  a  monk, 
pledged  their  lives  to  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  regaining  what  had 
been  lost  to  the  Catholic  Church.  What  a 
body  of  teachers  banded  together  for  a  com- 
mon purpose  may  accomplish,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  before  one  generation  had 
passed  away  the  Society  saw  its  pupils  oc- 
cupying thrones,  wearing  the  cardinal's 
purple,  and  filling  the  most  important  chairs 
m  tne  universities.    The  General  of  the  Or- 
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der  boasted:  **  From  this  room  I  govern  not 
only  Paris  but  also  France,  not  only  France 
but  the  whole  world."  Nor  was  it  a  mere 
idle  boast,  for  the  influence  of  this  body  of 
teachers  was  felt  from  China  and  Japan  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  from  the  Arctic 
Circle  to  the  plains  of  Paraguay.  Sufl&ce  it 
to  say  that  tnose  days  have  bequeathed  to 
us  tne  religious  tendency  in  education 
which  survives  in  our  denominational  col- 
leges, in  our  parochial  schools,  and  especi- 
ally in  our  Sunday-schools.  The  prosperity 
of  our  denominational  colleges  and  the  mil- 
lions of  young  and  old  who  attend  our  Sun- 
day-schools prove  that  this  tendency  is  not 
on  the  wane. 

A  third  tendency  in  education  was  des- 
tined to  spring  up  alongside  of  the  religious 
and  the  humanistic.  Under  the  spell  of  the 
humanists  men  turned  to  Cicero  for  speci- 
mens of  style,  to  Aristotle  for  the  laws  of 
thought  and  the  facts  in  nature,  and  to  the 
Bible  or  some  ecclesiastical  authority  for  the 
settlement  of  the  dogmas  of  faith.  When  it 
was  announced  that  sun-spots  had  been  dis- 
covered, a  monk  declared  that  he  had  read 
Aristotle  from  beginning  to  end;  that  Aris- 
totle says  nothing  about  sun-spots;  therefore 
there  are  none!  When  Galileo  announced 
that  Jupiter  has  four  satellites  revolving 
around  that  planet  as  a  centre,  a  Dominican 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  text:  "Ye  men 
of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
heaven  ?"  Neither  sermons  nor  anathemas 
could  prevent  the  human  mind  from  ques- 
tioning nature  instead  of  consulting  books. 
Vesalius,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the 
teachings  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  visited 
pest-houses  and  exposed  himself  to  all  kinds 
of  dangers  for  the  purpose  of  dissecting  the 
human  body.  Anatomy  and  other  sciences 
were  founded:  the  scientific  tendency  was 
injected  into  the  schools,  and  is  just  begin- 
ning to  bear  its  full  fruition  in  the  establish- 
ment of  technical  courses  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sciences  to  the  arts  of  life. 

Now,  the  first  lesson  of  the  ages  is  that  no 
scheme  of  education  can  be  complete  which 
ignores  any  one  of  these  tendencies.  Whilst 
the  realistic  tendency  has  made  education 
practical,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  scope  of 
our  high  schools  and  colleges,  there  is  dan- 
ger at  this  time  of  an  over-production  of 
specialists,  for  many  of  whom  it  is  difficult 
to  find  employment.  Our  farmers  may  raise 
too  much  of  a  given  crop  for  the  market,  but 
they  cannot  keep  the  soil  in  too  high  a  state 
of  cultivation.  Our  schools  may  produce 
too  many  specialists  capable  of  doing  but 
one  thing,  but  they  cannot  beget  too  much 
of  that  culture  of  head,  heart,  and  hand 
which  can  be  turned  to  good  account  in 
every  phase  of  modem  life.  Hence  parents 
who  wish  their  sons  to  rank  as  leaders  of 
society  seek  for  them  the  culture  afforded  by 
the  humanists.  Nothing  is  more  essential 
to  leadership  than  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  This  knowledge  is  obtained  from 
the  study,  not  of  rocks  and  leaves  and  bugs 


and  beetles,  but  of  language,  literature,  and 
history. 

In  the  last  century  the  deists  sought  ta 
exclude  revealed  religion  from  the  training- 
of  the  young;  their  efforts  ended  in  dismal 
failure.  Voltaire  predicted  that  in  the  19th 
century  men  would  cease  to  credit  the  fable 
of  Christ,  and  the  printing  press  that  issued 
his  predictions  was  afterwards  used  to  print 
Bibles;  the  room  in  which  he  wrote  was. 
filled  with  Bibles  intended  to  be  sold  in 
Switzerland.  The  youth  who  in  this  cen- 
tury grows  up  without  recognizing  his  rela- 
tion to  his  Maker,  and  without  enlisting  in 
the  service  of  his  God,  is  like  a  bird  with  its 
wings  clipped;  his  spirit  will  never  soar  very 
high  in  aspiration  or  achievement. 

It  is  our  duty  as  educators  to  co-ordinate 
these  tendencies  in  accordance  with  our  fun- 
damental principle  that  Church  and  State 
must  be  kept  separate.  The  logical  out- 
come of  this  principle  is  the  separation  of 
religious  and  secular  education.  The  for- 
mer must  be  assigned  to  the  home,  the  Sab- 
bath-school and  the  Church  ;  the  latter  be- 
longs to  the  public  schools.  This  separation 
does  not  mean  the  exclusion  of  moral  instruc- 
tion from  the  school-room.  But  it  does  mean 
charity  for  the  religious  peculiartiies  of  our 
neighbors  and  freedom  of  conscience  for  all. 

Here  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
the  essentials  and  the  non-essentials  of  true 
religion.  On  this  point  I  learned  a  lesson 
from  Spurgeon  that  I  shall  never  forget. 
In  Italy  I  had  declined  an  opportunity  to  be 
presented  to  Pius  IX.  because  the  ceremony 
of  kneeling  before  him,  which  a  Professor 
in  the  Propaganda  explained  to  us  as  a  part 
of  the  etiguette  of  the  Vatican,  seemed  to- 
conflict  with  my  pride  as  a  native  American 
citizen  and  with  the  custom  of  kneeling  in 

f)rayer.  Arriving  at  London,  I  paid  a  shil- 
ing  to  get  a  ^ood  seat  to  hear  Spurgeon. 
My  ears  still  ring  with  the  eloquence  with 
which  he  insist^  that  religion  is  not  a 
matter  of  dress  and  attitudes  and  forms  of 
speech,  but  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  God  work- 
ing in  the  heart  of  man  and  showing  its 
efitects  in  deeds  of  love.  Afterwards  my 
historic  studies  taught  me  that  the  states- 
men who  saved  Protestantism  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  regularly  knelt  before  the  Queen 
whenever  she  addressed  them  or  looked  in 
the  direction  where  they  were  standing ;  and 
I  began  to  see  very  clearly  that  bodily  acts 
like  bending  the  knee,  iffting  the  hat  and 
bowing  the  head,  may  be  matters  of  etiquette 
in  one  place  and  acts  of  devotion  in  another, 
insomuch  that  when  I  found  it  reported  that 
Chauncey  Depew  had  kneeled  before  Leo 
XIII,  I  was  not  tempted  to  question  either 
his  piety  or  his  patriotism. 

Bodily  attitudes  belong  to  the  non-essen- 
tials of  religion  ;  they  are  only  significant 
when  they  express  some  attitude  of  the 
soul.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of  a 
man's  heart  towards  his  Maker  belongs  ta 
the  essentials  of  religion.  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  can  all  unite  with 
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David  in  the  prayer :  **  Create  in  me  a  clean 
lieart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  me.** 

To  bind  npon  the  conscience  of  a  child  the 
observance  of  non-essentials  as  indispensable 
to  religion,  may  result  in  incalculable  harm. 
Sooner  or  later  the  individual  will  discover 
that  non-essentials  can  be  used  to  cover  the 
designs  of  a  wicked  heart.  On  finding  that 
these  do  not  contain  any  intrinsic  religious 
element,  he  is  apt  to  drop  them  and  to  grow 
lax  in  all  the  essentials  of  religious  faith 
and  practice. 

Moreover,  in  dififerentiatine  religious  from 
secular  education  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  there  are  more  points  on  which  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  Protestants  and  Catholics 
actually  agree,  than  there  are  points  on 
vehich  they  differ.  One  of  these  points  of 
agreement  is  the  teaching  of  patriotism, 
ifliis  involves  far  more  than  the  display  of  a 
flag  in  or  upon  the  school-house.  For  the 
man  who  has  risked  his  life  amid  shot  and 
shell  as  with  others  he  rallied  around  the 
flag,  the  stars  and  stripes  are  full  of  mean- 
ing. For  the  school  boy  it  may  remain  an 
empty  symbol  if  the  instruction  in  history 
does  not  beget  in  his  heart  a  love  of  country 
that  will  accompany  him  to  the  ballot-box, 
as  well  as  to  the  battle-field,  and  make  him 
as  willing  to  pay  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
government  as  to  spend  money  for  a  display 
of  fireworks  on  the  fourth  of  July.  Finally 
we  can  all  agree  that  the  son  of  the  foreigner 
must  bt  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  our  free 
institutions.  All  honor  to  the  women  who 
•enter  the  dwellings  of  our  lowest  classes, 
•carrving  with  them  soap  and  towel  and 
wasn-basin,  and  after  having  washed  the 
children  clean,  bring  them  to  our  kinder- 

fartens  fbr  the  purpose  of  eiving  them  their 
rst  lessons  in  morality  and  complete  living! 

PHYSICAI<  CULTURE. 

Mrs.  Louisa  C.  Preece,  of  Minneapo- 
lis, .said  she  had  been  told  she  was  not 
the  best  apostle  of  the  need  of  physical 
education,  being  so  distressingly  healthy. 
That  is  how  she  wanted  all  teachers  to 
be.  This  subject  must  not  be  regarded 
as  bringing  more  work,  but  as  bringing 
rest  to  the  overcrowded  life  of  the  school- 
Toom.  She  had  no  system  to  advertise — 
better  no  system  than  a  poor  one.  She 
liad  noticed  that  the  Pittsburg  papers  had 
a  good  deal  to  say  about  school  children 
dying  of  overwork — it  was  not  overwork, 
but  lack  of  exercise.  She  had  taught 
twenty- three  years,  and  never  saw  a 
child  killed  or  seriously  injured  by  over- 
work —but  she  had  seen  many  a  teacher 
drop  by  the  way,  in  the  vain  effort  to 
drive  ideas  into  unwilling  heads.  Some 
of  these  would  have  been  saved  if  they 
liad  given  their  bodies  a  chance. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  many  chil- 


dren grow  crooked  at  school.  Are  we 
teachers  to  blame?  She  confessed  it  with 
shame,  and  was  almost  afraid  to  go  to  St. 
Louis  and  see  the  crooked  men  who  had 
been  her  pupils,  and  their  children  and 
grandchildren  [laughter].  It  is  a  fact  that 
very  many  children  go  into  the  lower 
grade  schools  straight,  and  come  out  of 
the  upper  bent  or  crooked.  They  grow 
crooked  as  they  sit  writing,  sidewise  to 
the  desk — this  position  is  responsible  for 
more  crooked  backs  than  anything  else. 
Then  how  few  know  how  to  sit  down,  or 
rise,  or  turn.  [The  speaker  gave  comical 
illustrations  of  incorrect  movements  and 
position,  and  also  gave  the  correct  model.] 
It  is  easier  and  pleasanter,  as  well  as 
healthful,  to  do  all  this  right  than  wrong; 
and  what  are  teachers  for,  if  not  to  see 
that  pupils  learn  to  do  right?  We  have 
a  great  deal  to  do,  teachers,  in  educating 
ourselves.  The  teacher,  the  superintend- 
ent, is  the  pulse  of  the  school  or  system 
— they  should  stand  up  straight  and 
square — then  their  position  is  a  lesson 
and  inspiration  to  the  children.  If  you 
stand  well  before  them,  so  will  they  before 
you.  Another  thing — why  do  so  many 
teachers  yell  at  their  pupils?  You  would 
not  allow  them  to  yell  at  you.  Pure 
musical  tone  comes  of  control  of  the  body, 
and  that  control  comes  of  proper  exercise 
—are  you  getting  it?  Do  not  forget  that 
you  carry  in  your  face  the  marks  of  your 
daily  habit — if  you  strike  or  jerk  the 
child,  3'our  face  hardens  ;  it  is  a  fortunate 
thing  for  those  teachers  who  are  not  al- 
low^ to  touch  the  child  by  way  of  pun- 
ishment. Give  their  bodies  a  chance,  and 
there  will  be  little  call  for  any  kind  of 
punishment  —  they  will  be  busy  and 
happy.  If  you  have  an  unusually  bad 
boy,  remember  that  he  may  not  be  all  to 
blame — it  may  be  an  inheritance  from  his 
father;  if  you  can't  possibly  bear  with 
him,  you  may  have  to  send  him  to  the 
Principal  or  Superintendent,  but  it  ought 
seldom  to  be  necessary.  Give  him  some 
active  exercise  before  you  confess  failure. 
What  system  ?  Any  good  one.  Each 
one  will  tell  you  it  is  the  best — I  think 
mine  is.  Use  the  one  you  can  work  best, 
but  do  something.  Keep  yourself  straight, 
and  see  that  the  pupils  imitate  you  in  that 
particular.  Have  them  stand  straight, 
sit  straight  at  their  writing,  rise  and  sit 
properly,  and  you  will  feel  the  benefit  of 
it  along  all  lines.  If  you  do  no  more 
than  this,  you  will  have  done  something 
for  future  generations. 
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How  about  dress?  some  lady  teacher 
asks.  Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  adopt  the 
style  of  dress  reformers  in  order  to  be  able 
to  lead  the  physical  exercises?  Not  at 
all.  If  you  have  got  a  crooked  spine  from 
your  wicked  teachers,  or  are  deformed  in 
any  way,  then  get  into  a  horrid  blouse 
and  conceal  it ;  but  if  God  gave  you  a 
good  body  and  the  school  did  not  spoil  it, 
you  may  dress  accordingly,  and  keep 
your  corset.  If  you  can  bend  forward 
and  put  both  hands  on  the  floor  flat,  and 
put  them  above  your  head  [illustrating], 
you  are  "all  right." 

What  I  want  is  not  to  give  you  details 
— there  are  books  enough  to  do  that — ^but 
to  awaken  you  to  the  immediate  import- 
ance and  necessity  of  this  side  of  educa- 
tion. The  time  is  coming  when  you  must 
know  these  things,  or  give  place  to  those 
who  do ;  why  not  begin  the  preparation 
now,  and  be  leaders  instead  of  unwilling 
followers  ? 

When  you  go  home,  teachers  and  su- 
perintendents, if  you  have  not  already 
made  a  beginning,  do  so  now;  if  you 
have,  keep  at  it.  Our  work  on  this  line 
is  not  done  as  long  as  a  single  child 
goes  into  school  straight  and  comes  out 
crooked.  Begin  by  educating  your  own 
bodies,  and  then  by  precept  and  example 
inculcate  good  physical  habits  in  those 
under  your  care — you  will  be  healthier 
and  happier  yourselves,  and  benefactors 
in  your  communities. 

ACCOUNTS  OP  LAST  SESSION. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  upon 
the  Treasurer's  account  for  the  last  ses- 
sion, finding  his  account  correct  and 
supported  by  proper  vouchers.  Their  re- 
port was  adopted.  The  figures  were : 
Resources, 

Cash  on  hand I30.25 

Lecture  tickets 80.25 

*'      65.65 

Check  from  Supt.  Landis  .......      30.00 

Membership  fees  (621-8) 613.00 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Life  Membership  .      10.00 

I829.15 
Expenditures. 

J.  B.  Esscr,  printing $3.75 

D.  S.  Keck,  expenses 16.65 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  salary 10.00 

J.  B.  Richards,  printing.    .......  7.30 

L.  S.  Shimmell,  expenses 21.45 

X,  E.  McGinnes,      **         10.90 

A.  G.  C.  Smith,         "         13.58 

H.  W.  Fisher,           "         46.45 

J.  M.  Reed.               "         31.95 

F.  K.  Brierly,  hauling,  etc., 8.00 

Cashbaugh  &  Bell,  tickets 1.50 


J.  Fletcher  Sickel,  salary  and  expenses  48.73 

Tribune  Printing  Co.,  printing    ....  15  00 

Globe  Printing  Co.,  badges 3.00 

J.  D.  Perrott,  ribbon 7.03 

J.  A.  Haller,  lumber,  etc.,  and  labor.    .  9.00 

Globe  Printing  Co.,  printing. 425 

J.  M.  Reed,  for  J.  B.  Richey 2.75 

Grand  Hotel,  boarding 13.25 

Tribune  Printing  Co.,  printing    ....  2.00 

L.  S.  Shimmell,  for  W.  D.  More 85 

C.  C.  Case,  expressage 2.00 

K.  L.  Cunningham,  boarding 4.50 

J.  D.  Pyott,  salary  and  expenses.    ...  68.58 

J.  M.  Reed,  haulmg 1.50 

J.  M.  Reed,  lumber 12.00 

Journal  Publishing  Co.,  printing    ...  1.25 

Charles  A.  Grau,  lumber,  etc 17.55 

Balance — Cash  on  hand 444  38 


I829.15 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Supt.  CouGHLiN  made  the  following 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, which  was  adopted  as  a  whole: 

Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Commonwealth  on  the  passage  of 
the  Act  authorizing  School  Boards  to  pro- 
vide text-books  for  the  use  of  the  puolic 
schools  at  the  expense  of  their  several  dis- 
tricts, and  thereby  settling  the  text-book 
problem  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  action  of  our  legislators  m  add- 
ing to  the  already  magnificent  sum  of  five 
million  dollars*  appropriation  for  public 
schools,  the  sum  ot  one-half  million  dollars 
annually. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Asso- 
ciation that  the  amount;  of  the  State  appro- 
priation made  to  any  school  district  should 
m  no  case  exceed  the  amount  of  all  the 
money  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of 
the  schools  in  the  district. 

Resolved,  That  the  law  prohibiting  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  of  the  school  dis- 
trict for  school  libraries  should  be  repealed, 
and  that  the  State  Department  should  pre- 
pare lists  of  books  suitable  for  such  libraries. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Associ- 
ation are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to 
the  citizens  and  several  committees  for  their 
kindly  reception,  generous  hospitality,  and 
gracious  welcome  extended  to  this  Associa- 
tion; and  to  all  others  who,  by  word  or  act, 
have  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  meet- 
ing and  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  its 
members. 

EXPENSES  AT  LAST  SESSION. 

Secretary  McCaskey  called  attention 
to  an  item  of  expense  in  connection  with 
the  Beaver  Falls  session.  A  class  under 
Miss  Fundenberg  had  been  brought  from 
Pittsburg,  and  had  given  an  interesting 
exercise  before  the  Association.  The  ex- 
pense attending  this  was  about  $22, 
which  was  not  regarded  by  the  Executive 
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Committee  as  a  legitimate  claim  upon 
the  treasury.  The  amount  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  Principal  Cameron,  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  he  thought  this  gentleman 
should  be  reimbursed.  The  Association 
enjoyed  the  entertainment,  the  expense 
was  incurred/ and  we  should  not  allow 
Mr.  Cameron  to  bear  this  expense,  whether 
we  are  technically  liable  or  not.  He, 
therefore,  moved  that  an  order  be  drawn 
upon  the  Treasurer  for  the  amount  needed 
to  reimburse  Mr.  Cameron. 

The  motion  being  seconded,  Prof. 
Shimmell  on  behalf  of  the  Executive 
Committee  explained  the  refusal  of  that 
Committee  to  pay  the  bill.  They  had 
agreed  that  no  expense  should  be  in- 
curred for  any  platform  work  during  the 
day  sessions,  nor  for  any  one  who  ap- 
peared in  the  evening,  except  the  local 
expenses  ;  and  this  was  plainly  stated  to 
all  who  were  asked  to  take  part,  includ- 
ing the  Pittsburg  people.  Prof.  Fisher 
was  on  the  commitee,  and  agreed  to  the 
rule.  It  was  never  proposed  that  we 
should  pay  for  this;  we  were  surprised 
when  the  bill  was  presented,  and  unani- 
mously declined  to  pay.  There  had  been 
more  or  less  talk  about  loose  management 
in  these  matters ;  the  present  Executive 
Committee  had  decided  to  do  business  in 
a  business  way,  and  thought  they  had 
done  so ;  it  was  for  the  body  to  say 
whether  it  would  stand  by  their  action. 
His  duty  was  done  when  he  said  that  the 
Committee  had  declined  to  pay  expenses 
which  they  had  not  authorized. 

Mr.  McCaskey  said  he  should  not  press 
the  matter  on  technical  grounds— doubt- 
less the  committee's  position  was  correct 
as  a  matter  of  exact  business.  He  thought, 
however,  that  we  could  afford  to  do  the 
graceful  and  generous  thing,  and  relieve 
an  individual  teacher  of  a  burden  he 
ought  not  to  carry  alone. 

Supt.  Harman  said  it  was  a  difficult 
situation.  He  would  be  disposed  to  help 
the  teacher  out,  but  did  not  like  to  vote 
against  the  definite  decision  of  a  compe- 
tent and  efficient  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott  said  he  had  a  personal 
letter  from  Prof.  Fisher,  asking  that  he 
recommend  the  bill  to  be  paid  by  the  As- 
sociation. In  a  strict  business  view,  the 
committee  may  be  right ;  but  there  is 
a  personal  consideration  involved  that 
ought  to  be  weighed.  Why  should  Mr. 
Cameron  pay  for  our  entertainment? 
Granting  this  is  not  technically  our  debt 
— and  the  statement  from  the  committee 


seems  to  show  that— can  we  not  afford 
better  to  go  a  little  outside  the  record 
than  to  let  an  individual  stand  for  a  show 
of  which  we  had  the  benefit,  and  in  which 
some  of  us  were  greatly  interested  ?  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  so  far  as  the 
committee  were  concerned,  their  manage- 
ment was  beyond  criticism,  and  he  did 
not  criticise  their  action  in  this  case ;  but 
we  may  justify  them,  and  still  do  the 
courteous  thing  by  Mr.  Cameron. 

Supt.  BuKHRLE  said  he  had  seconded 
the  motion,  to  have  the  matter  prop)erly 
considered,  but  was  now  satisfied  the  bill 
ought  not  to  be  paid.  Mr.  Cameron  had 
put  himself  in  his  present  position,  and 
we  are  not  to  blame.  Fair  notice  had 
been  given  that  no  such  expense  would 
be  recognized.  This  matter  had  not  been 
presented  here  until  after  the  report  of  last 
year's  finances  had  been  audited  and 
adopted,  and  we  had  better  not  reopen  it 
on  this  showing. 

Supt.  Smith  said  he  wished  to  endorse 
all  that  had  been  said  in  reference  to  the 
action  of  the  Committee;  and  as  Prof. 
Fisher  had  been  quoted,  would  add  that 
that  gentleman  was  present  when  the 
claim  was  presented,  and  agreed  in  the 
unanimous  refusal  to  pay. 

Mr.  Passmore  said  we  ought  to  stand 
by  our  economical  and  business-like  com- 
mittee, in  the  shape  the  question  had 
taken.  There  had  been  too  little  caution 
exercised  heretofore,  and  we  should  stick 
to  the  business  position. 

The  motion  was  put,  and  voted  down. 

Prof.  I.  K.  WiTMER,  of  Lansford,  Pa., 
read  the  following  paper,  which  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  laughter  and  ap- 
plause, on 

PATRIOTISM. 
Precisel3r  ii8  years  ago  to-day  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  very  neighborhood  and  of  that 
historic  city  within  the  sound  of  whose 
voice  we  almost  sit,  were  awaking  to  a  more 
or  less  sober  realization  of  the  character,  and 
perhaps  the  possible  consequences,  of  the 
promulgation,  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Four  generations  of  men  have 
come  upon  the  theatre  of  action  since  that 
day,  performed  their  little  parts  and  shared 
in  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  the  American 
people  as  the  result  of  that  hazardous  and 
patriotic  act,  benefits  in  which  we  too  share, 
benefits  which,  as  the  years  roll  by,  increase 
in  volume  and  value,  and  make  each  new 
generation  the  inheritors  of  vaster  privileges 
and  greater  good.  Inspired  by  this  anni- 
versary and  the  thoughts  it  suggests,  let  us 
turn  our  attention  for  a  brief  time  to  the 
subject  of  this  address. 
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It  may  have  been  a  pessimist  who  said 
that  patriotism  is  **  the  last  refuge  of  scoun- 
drels," and  if  he  meant  this  as  a  definition 
of  the  term,  he  was  more  than  a  mere  pessi- 
mist; he  was  himself  a  scoundrel.  Opposed 
to  this  extreme  view  of  what  constitutes 
patriotism  is  that  other  extreme  which  in- 
heres in  the  mass  of  citizens  of  all  nations, 
the  view  that  whatever  is  of  us  and  for  us  as 
a  nation  is  naturally  and  necessarily  right. 
This  is  a  doctrine  which  the  rightly  patri- 
otic teacher  must  combat.  To  us  American- 
ism and  patriotism  are  synonymous  terms. 
Let  as  inquire  into  the  right  significance  of 
the  former;  we  shall  then  have  a  definition 
of  the  latter.  We  have  given  a  bare  hint 
concerning  two  extreme  views  of  what  con- 
stitutes patriotism,  and  it  is  in  order  to  find, 
if  we  can,  that  middle  ground  upon  which 
all  who  are  neither  heated  by  unreasonable 
passion  nor  chilled  by  frigid  cynicism  may 
stand,  satisfied  that  that  is  the  true  position 
for  the  patriot. 

The  demagogue  is  like  the  poor,  in  that 
we  have  him  always  with  us.  He  is  a  uni- 
versal plant,  which  is  to  say  that  he  grows 
on  all  soils  and  in  all  climes;  but  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  in  a  republic,  and  especially 
in  the  republic  of  the  world,  he  flourishes 
most  luxuriantly.  Among  a  people  whose 
institutions  and  privileges  make  them  the 
freest  and  most  intelligent  and  most  pro- 
gressive of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  it  is 
the  most  natural  consequence  that  the  dem- 
agogue should  be  found.  He  is  in  his  native 
element  there.  It  needs  not  the  ceaseless 
clatter  of  his  tongue  to  convince  the  people 
that  whatever  is  done  in  the  name  of  their 
government  must  be  right,  for  it  is  one  of 
Sieir  instincts— nay,  one  of  the  instincts  of 
the  human  heart  in  all  climes — to  believe 
this  ;  but  his  words  fan  into  an  all-consum- 
ing flame  the  unreasoning  passions  of  an 
unthinking  people  in  times  when  calm 
jndgment  are  ne«ied,  and  furnish  the  reason 
for  a  Madame  Roland  to  cry  out,  **  Oh,  Lib- 
erty I  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
name. '  *  The  American  dem agogue  has  done 
vast  harm  and  made  possible  many  wrongs 
by  appealing  with  cunning  force  to  a  false 
spint  which  he  calls  * 'Americanism."  How 
easy  it  is  to  condemn  an  innovation  by  de- 
nouncing it  as  **  un-American  **  and  stirring 
np  against  it  a  prejudice  that  will  not  down, 
I  need  not  tell  you.  Here  lies  the  field 
which  the  unscriipulous  pretended  patriot 
finds  most  easy  to  work.  In  this  consists 
that  dangerous  influence  which  ^ives  the 
cynic  ground  for  declaring  patriotism  to  be 
"the  last  refuge  of  scoundrels.'* 

Equally  wrong  and  dangerous,  says  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  in  the  Forum,  is  he  who 
takes  the  conical  position  and  sneers  at  all 
manifestations  of  what  we  call  **  American  *' 
sentiment.  The  safe  ground  for  the  patriot 
must  lie  between  the  positions  which  the 
demagogue  and  his  cold-blooded  denuncia- 
tors hold.  The  man  who  would  prevent  the 
adoption  of  any  new  scheme  in  our  govern- 


mental, educational,  social,  or  economic 
policy  solely  because  it  is  ** British"  or 
**  Chinese  "  or  in  any  way  foreign,  is  not  an 
intelligent  friend  of  our  nation.  He  may 
not  be  an  enemy,  but  he  cannot  be  called  a 
safe  adviser.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  him 
who  in  disgust  holds  himself  aloof  from  all 
movements  of  a  public  nature,  holding  all 
manifestations  of  patriotic  sentiment  in  dis- 
dain  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  such  a  man  as 
Van  Allen? 

What  words  of  condemnation  are  too 
strong  for  a  President  of  the  United  States 
who  could  seek  out  a  Van  Allen  for  a  re- 
sponsible public  post  abroad  ?  How  obtuse 
and  callous  must  be  that  President  who,  in 
the  face  of  the  indignant  protests  of  his  own 
party  journals,  in  spite  of  the  criticisms  of 
the  independent  press  of  this  country, 
against  the  advice  of  cleair headed  and  inde- 
pendent thinkers  and  statesmen  both  in  and 
out  of  his  party,  could  insist  on  Mr.  Van 
Allen's  acceptance  of  the  post,  and  could  in 
a  public  letter  refer  to  these  manifestations 
ofpublic  opinion  as  **  unreasoning  clamor." 
Out  upon  the  spirit  of  Anglo-mania  in  this 
country,  and  confusion  and  shame  upon  its 
official  abettors,  whoever  and  wherever  they 
are! 

Even  were  your  orator  equal  to  the  task 
(which  he  is  not)  of  a  philosophical  analysis 
of  the  constitution  of  patriotism,  the  time  at 
his  disposal  would  not  permit.  Neither  the 
ability  nor  the  time  is  at  command  to  point 
out  all  the  duties  and  the  dangers  to  be 
studied.  It  is  only  two  or  three  of  the  plain 
lessons  which  teachers  ought  to  give  and 
which  the  press  and  the  home  ought  to  en- 
force that  I  wish  here  to  allude  to.  A 
broader  and  brighter  mind  can  direct  atten- 
tion to  many  more,  but  the  poorest  and 
weakest  of  us  all  can  by  word  and  example 
do  something  to  direct  the  minds  of  the 
children  of  our  land  into  proper  channels  of 
patriotic  endeavor  and  contribute  some  force 
toward  the  avoiding  of  public  danger. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that  as  teachers 
we  are  not  likely  to  do  too  much  in  teaching 
love  of  our  national  emblems.  To  place  a 
ilag  upon  every  school  building  and  in 
every  school  room  has  been  the  work  of  sev- 
eral organizations  peculiarly  American  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  and  we  have  all 
heard  those  who  oppose  this  as  calculated  to 
cheapen  our  appreciation  of  the  flag.  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  this  feeling,  and  I 
think  that  few  teachers  can  have.  On  the 
contrary  I  believe  that  daily  looking  upon 
our  beautiful  **  banner  of  the  free."  learning 
its  history  from  the  words  of  a  patriotic 
teacher,  studying  its  appearance  and  reflect- 
ing upon  the  increase  in  the  number  of  its 
stars,  will  have  an  effect  quite  the  reverse. 
Why  should  it  lessen  our  devotion  to  our 
flag  to  see  it  floating  every  day  ?  Does  it  de- 
crease the  Christian's  love  of  God's  word  to 
read  his  Bible  daily?  Does  it  weaken  a 
man's  appetite  to  have  his  dinner  spread  be- 
fore him  without  fail  every  day  of  the  year  ? 
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Let  patriotic  pride  in  our  system  of  free 
public  education  be  encouraged.  America 
has  sought,  says  Mackenzie,  '*to  build  the 
fabric  of  republican  institutions  upon  the 
broad  and  durable  foundation  of  public  en- 
lightment.**  We  are  concerned  not  merely 
in  the  personal  advantage  of  the  individual , 
but  it  IS  the  greatness  and  the  permanence 
of  the  state  that  we  seek  in  ordering  that  all 
shall  be  educated.  As  teachers  we  shall 
perform  a  patriotic  duty  if  by  teaching  well 
we  earn  our  share  of  the  100,000,000  (K)llars 
spent  annually  in  this  land  for  education. 
Let  England  pride  herself  if  she  will  upon 
the  fact  that  she  spends  50  per  cent,  more 
than  this  in  maintaining  her  army  and 
navy.  Be  ours  the  prouder  boast  that  we 
believe  with  Daniel  Webster  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  is  our  **  wise  and  liberal 
police  power ' '  by  which,  instead  of  voracious 
and  demoralizing  armies,  we  secure  the  life 
and  peace  of  society.  *'  A  nation  which  ex- 
pends upon  education  more  than  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  unitedly  expend  ;  which 
contents  itself  with  an  army  of  25,000 
soldiers  ;  whose  citizens  are  exempt  from 
the  curse  of  idle  years  laid  by  the  govern- 
ments of  continental  Europe  upon  their 
young  men — such  a  nation  cannot  fail  to  se- 
cure a  victorious  position  in  the  great  in- 
dustrial struggle  which  the  nations  of  all 
Christendom  are  now  compelled  to  wage  for 
existence." 

Friends,  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvania,  it  is  largely  in  your  hands  to 
shape  the  character  of  the  future  citizens  of 
this  State  and  determine  the  quality  of  their 
patriotic  spirit.  Into  your  school-rooms  is 
poured  the  raw  material  of  various  nation- 
alities, the  native  boys  and  g^rls  as  well  as 
the  children  who  have  come  from  strange 
lands  beyond  the  seas,  or  are  bom  of  parents 
not  yet  accustomed  to  our  laws  and  our 
habits,  not  even  to  our  language.  From 
your  school-rooms  they  must  go  forth  the 
finished  product  of  a  primary  English  edu- 
cation, trained  to  a  patriotic  and  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  America  is  their 
home,  that  American  ideas  must  rule  their 
hearts  and  hands,  that  devotion  to  the  most 
favored  land  under  all  the  vast  dome  of 
God's  sky  must  be  their  aim  and  end  so  far 
as  love  of  country  is  concerned.  We  need 
not  fear  the  result,  for  half  a  century's  expe- 
rience has  amply  shown  that  the  public 
school  and  the  instinctive  love  of  liberty 
combine  to  make  the  child  of  the  foreigner, 
however  rude  and  illiterate  the  parents  may 
be,  a  citizen  ready  to  serve  this  nation 
against  all  enemies.  Ours  is  the  only  coun- 
try' into  whose  confines  the  representatives 
of  every  nation  come  pouring,  soon  to  be 
admitted  to  an  equal  voice  with  native-bom 
Americans  in  the  choice  of  our  governing 
officials.  In  this  lies  one  of  our  national 
perils,  for  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  bulk 
of  our  wholly  illiterate  population  is  of  an 
alien  birth.  We  seek  to  prevent  this  danger 
by  educating  the  children,  but  under  the 


present  status  of  our  naturalization  laws 
what  can  be  done  to  remedy  their  bad  re- 
sults? When  one  contemplates  the  vast 
increase  in  our  voting  population  by  the 
addition  of  those  of  our  own  American-bom 
citizens  who  can  neither  read  nor  write; 
when  one  sees  that  tens  of  thousands — not 
from  the  educated  ranks  of  English,  Scotch, 
German,  Welsh,  Swiss  and  other  progress- 
ive European  peoples,  but  from  the  very 
slums  of  civilization,  from  the  unspeakably 
ignorant  and  brutish  of  Europe's  '*  cheap 
labor" — are  converted  into  voting  citizens 
by  complaisant  courts,  how  can  we  help 
seeing  that  here  is  a  fearful  wrong  that 
should  be  made  right?  American  pa- 
triotism must  lift  its  voice  against  this. 
The  patriotism  of  to-day  and  of  the  future 
must  **cry  aloud  and  spare  not"  against 
this  cheapening  and  degrading  of  citizen- 
ship. "Education  for  all,"  says  a  famous 
writer,  *'is  the  prime  necessity  of  repub- 
lics." Institutions  which  rest  altogether 
upon  popular  support  demand  the  support 
of  an  mstmcted  people.  Here  are  a  people 
who  make  their  own  laws,  who  obey  no 
authority  not  of  their  own  appointment, 
"to  whom  decrees  and  ukases,  and  all  the 
hateful  utterances  of  despotism,  are  un- 
known." Here  are  millions  of  men  enjoy- 
ing equality  of  opportunity  to  seek  tlieir 
own  welfare;  here  is  life  free  from  "the 
burden  of  a  class  inaccessibly  superior  to 
the  mass  of  the  people."  The  continuance 
of  these  comparatively  happy  conditions 
depends  upon  the  character  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  voting  population. 

For  years  the  American  people  have  been 
heated  with  discussion  of  the  alleged  evils 
of  the  presence  of  the  Chinaman  among  us, 
and  for  the  sake  of  partisan  expediency 
those  people  have  been  shut  out,  and  it  is 
questioned  whether  we  shall  not  force  back 
to  their  oriental  home  those  who  are  here. 
But  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  cure  the 
far  greater  evil  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  the  indiscriminate  addition  of 
vicious  and  illiterate  aliens  to  the  most 
precious  privileges  of  Americans?  The 
wholesale  naturalization  of  such  people  is 
more  than  an  evil;  it  is  a  serious  scandal. 
Is  there  need  that  I  should  particularize  and 
point  with  definite  finger  to  courts  within 
our  own  State  which  (so  the  charge  is  made, 
and  we  hear  no  disproving  evidence)  have 
been  turned  into  mills  for  the  manufacture 
of  voters  whose  naturalization  papers  would 
be  refused  elsewhere?  If  one-fifth  of  the 
charges  made  against  one  particular  court 
in  this  State  be  well  founded,  if  it  be  one- 
tenth  true  that  hundreds  of  unfit  forei^ers 
have  been  carried  from  out  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  of  one  of  our  great  citie^  to  be 
transformed  by  another  judj^e,  who  is  now 
seeking  re-election,  into  citizens,  then  I 
have  to  say  that  that  judge  lacks  the  moral 
and  patriotic  fibre  that  needs  must  charac- 
terize those  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer 
justice  among  us.    Need  I  say  more  tlian 
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this  ?  The  judge  who  perverts  his  office  to 
such  base  ends  is  unfit  to  be  a  judge ;  the 
man  who  supports  him  is  unfit  to  be  a  voter. 

I  look  upon  the  elective  franchise  as  a 
privilege  rather  than  a  right,  and  if  it  is  a 
right,  it  is  a  right  that  has  to  be  earned. 
The  mere  fact  of  oeing  bom  in  this  land  and 
being  21  years  of  age  and  of  sound  mind 
ought  not  to  suffice.  The  man  ought  to  earn 
it  by  the  fact  of  his  character  and  his  intel- 
ligence. I  believe  that  no  man  should  be 
allowed  to  vote  who  is  not  able  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language.  I  believe  that 
no  man  who  was  bom  subject  to  another 
power  should  be  permitted  to  vote  until  he 
has  resided  in  this  land  at  least  twice  as 
long  as  the  time  now  required  by  the  stat- 
utes. That  "uniform  rule  of  naturaliza- 
tion "  which  Congress  is  authorized  to  make 
needs  amending  and  enforcing.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  any  one  can  furnish  us 
with  reasons  why  women  should  not  have 
the  same  rights  of  suffi-age  as  men,  reasons 
which  are  not  puerile,  selfish,  silly  and  sen- 
timental, reasons  which  have  reason  in 
them,  in  heaven's  name  let  us  have  them  ! 
Up  to  this  date  the  opponents  of  woman 
suffrage  have  failed  to  furnish  them. 

The  patriotism  of  to-day  has  many  grave 
questions  of  government  and  social  reform 
to  solve.  The  total  abolition  of  the  most 
frightful  evil  of  our  times,  the  liquor  traffic, 
is  one  of  these.  No  people  can  be  consid- 
ered entirely  civilized  who  encourage  or 
even  passively  permit  the  existence  of  that 
awful  scourge  of  society,  that  foe  of  the 
home  and  enemy  of  the  public  weal.  The 
highest  patriotism  demands  that  the  gov- 
ernment shall  have  no  part  or  lot  in  it  ex- 
cept to  stamp  it  out  and  suppress  it  as  a 
form  of  vice  too  base  to  be  enaured. 

The  patriotism  of  to-day  must  concern  itself 
with  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor ;  must 
see  to  it  that  labor  is  not  ground  into  the 
dust,  that  the  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to 
work  is  not  interfered  with,  and  the  property 
of  capital  is  not  given  over  to  the  destructive 
hanos  of  frenzied  mobs.  I  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  evidences  of  our  national  super- 
iority that  those  who  have  taken  human  life 
and  destroyed  the  work  of  human  hands  in 
the  recent  labor  disturbances  are  not  of  our 
blood.  Refined  and  enlightened  patriotism 
will  shut  such  people  out  of  our  country, 
and  it  will  say  to  those  great  corporations 
whose  buildings  have  been  looted  and  razed 
to  the  ground  :  **  We  have  small  sympathy 
for  von,  for  you  had  no  moral  right  to  oring 
such  people  into  our  midst  to  do  your  work 
for  you." 

American  patriotism,  let  it  be  said  in  brief 
repetition  of  the  general  thought  already 
suggested,  may  glory  in  the  matchless 
pnvileges  of  our  people  without  undue  and 
ill-considered  boasting.  Wisely  let  us  seek 
to  improve  our  conditions,  with  an  eye  and 
an  ear  ever  ready  to  appreciate  our  national 
weaknesses  ;  not  too  proud  to  own  our  fail- 
ings nor  so  supine  and  abject  as  to  follow 


the  vices  of  other  nations.  Proud  to  recog- 
nize the  noble  qualities  in  the  great  and 
good  of  all  lands,  let  us  cherish  the  memory 
and  honor  the  great  deeds  of  our  own. 
Washington,  Lincoln  and  Garfield,  Jeffer- 
son, Adams  and  Jackson,  Grant,  Greeley 
and  Sumner, — '*the  soil  out  of  which  such 
men  were  made  is  good  to  be  born  on,  good 
to  live  on,  good  to  die  for,  and  good  to  be 
buried  in." 

The  morning  session  then  adjourned. 
THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


WHEN  the  Association  was  called  to 
order  for  the  closing  session,  the 
Chair  announced  the  unanimous  election 
of  the  ofl&cers  for  next  year,  the  list  of 
whom  appears  on  page  118.  He  then 
introduced  the  President-elect,  who  was 
obliged  to  leave  before  the  session  closed. 
Dr.  Jeffers  said  his  election  was  in 
the  nature  of  defeat.  He  had  wished  to 
see  the  lady  elected  whose  name  he  had 
proposed,  for  the  reasons  he  had  given; 
but  as  she  had  declined,  he  appreciated 
the  honor  of  being  unanimously  chosen — 
a  double  honor,  as  he  was  not  engaged  in 
common  school  work.  It  is  well  to  feel 
that  our  work  is  one,  and  for  this  practi- 
cal recognition  of  unity  he  thanked  the 
Association  heartily.  Hoping  to  see  at 
Mount  Gretna  next  year  all  who  are  here^ 
and  many  more,  he  would  say,  good-bye* 

RESOLUTION  OF  THANJCS. 

Dr.  ScHAEFFER  offered  a  special  reso- 
lution of  thanks  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Delaware  county  for  giving  us  the  use  of 
the  court  house  for  our  sessions  whenever 
it  was  within  their  control.  It  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

CAN  AND   SHOULD   AGRICULTURE   BE 
TAUGHT  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS? 

Prof.  John  Hamilton,  of  State  Col- 
lege, read  a  paper  on  the  above  subject, 
as  follows : 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  thoughtful  and  conscientious  educa- 
tor of  to-day  is  the  problem  of  devising  a  sched- 
ule of  study  that  shall  provide  the  greatest 
amount  of  valuable  information  and  intellectual 
tiainine  and  yet  not  overload  the  scholar  with 
the  studies  of  his  course.  The  exactions  of  the 
modern  courses  of  study  are  only  limited  by  the 
demands  of  modem  civilization  and  society,  and 
the  number  and  extent  of  the  studies  and  reci- 
tations that  the  child  shall  take  are  largely  left 
to  the  wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom  of  the  teacher 
who  has  control;  and  too  often  it  happens  that, 
instead  of  limiting  the  amount  of  study  to  the 
capacity  of  the  scholar  of  average  intellectual 
and  physical  strength,  the  teacher  advances  it 
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tintil  only  those  who  have  had  exceptional  ad- 
vantages or  are  possessed  of  unusual  ability  and 
strength  are  able  to  do  the  work ;  and  so  it 
happens  that  helpless  children  are  frequently 
put  to  excruciating  torture  in  order  to  extract 
from  them  the  last  ounce  of  strength  that  they 
possess,  and  their  nervous  system  is  perma- 
nently injured,  so  that  through  all  of  their 
after  life  they  are  miserable  themselves  and  are 
a  constant  care  and  trial  to  all  with  whom  they 
have  to  deal. 

If  the  story  of  the  cruelties  that  children  have 
to  sufifer  under  the  name  of  Education  could  be 
told,  we  would  be  shocked  at  their  barbarity 
and  extent.  I  shall  never  forget  some  of  these 
cruelties  that  I  experienced  m  my  childhood 
days,  and  no  pain  that  I  have  since  been  called 
upon  to  endure  has  equaled  that  which  I  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  inconsiderate  and  unsym- 
pathetic teachers  in  the  public  school.  This 
overtaxing  is  not  confined  to  the  public  schools, 
but  extends  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
universitv.  Students  in  high  schools,  acade- 
mies and  colleges  are  too  often  left  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  rival  professors,  ambitious  to  ad- 
vance their  scholars  in  the  special  topics  which 
they  teach,  who  having  power  that  is  practically 
unrestrained  to  require  study,  impose  burdens 
that  are  impossible  to  be  borne.  How  much 
this  may  have  to  do  with  the  prevalence  of  de- 
ception in  examinations  and  in  class  recitation, 
I  am  unprepared  to  say,  but  it  certainly  does 
furnish  some  excuse  in  palliation  for  the  prac- 
tice, and  to  that  extent  imperils  morals;  and  to 
all  except  the  strongest  it  is  destructive  of  both 
scholarship  and  health.  The  fact  that  scholarly, 
well-meaning  men  and  women  plan  and  prac- 
tice this  cramming  or  forcing  system,  neither 
justifies  its  use  nor  prevents  the  injurious  con- 
sequences that  follow,  for  *'  Evil  is  wrought  for 
want  of  thought  as  well  as  want  of  heart." 

Far  be  it  from  me,  therefore,  to  advocate  or 
recommend  the  addition  of  another  ounce  to  the 
weight  that  the  little  burden-bearers  carry  who 
now  frequent  our  public  schools.  On  the  con- 
traiT,  I  will  most  gladly  aid  in  lightening  the 
load  that  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  ought  to 
have  been  called  upon  to  bear.  If  it  then  be 
true,  as  many  of  us  believe,  that  the  schools  are 
overloaded  now,  and  that  the  mental  and  phys- 
ical .powers  of  the  children  are  overtaxed  to-day, 
how  is  it  possible  to  introduce  the  study  of 
Agriculture  into  the  public  schools  and  not  be 
guilty  of  a  very  serious  oflfence? — especially 
when  we  consider  the  formidable  list  of  studies 
that  constitute  such  a  course :  geology,  botany, 
clieniistry,  natural  philosophy,  entomology, 
zoology,  ornithology,  meteorology,  draining, 
applied  mechanics,  book-keeping,  architecture, 
landscape  gardening,  the  principles  of  political 
and  social  science— all  of  these  in  addition  to  the 
nsual  studies  of  the  public  school. 

That  a  knowledge  of  these  branches  of  learn- 
ing is  necessary  in  order  that  the  farmer  may  be 
fitted  for  the  proper  pursuit  of  the  calling  that 
he  has  chosen,  all  intelligent  people  now  agree. 
For  the  teaching  of  Agriculture  as  it  is  now  un- 
derstood is  to  teach  the  application  of  the  nat 
ural  sciences  to  the  business  of  farming.  The 
education  that  the  modern  farmer  needs  is  made 
up,  not  as  formerly  of  simply  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  his  art,  but  must  embrace  as  well  a 
thorough    understanding    of  the    theory  and 


science  that  underlie  his  art.  To  plow  to  sow, 
to  reap,  was  sufficient  in  the  pa.st  to  enable  a 
man  to  gain  a  livelihood  and  acquire  a  compe- 
tence on  a  farm;  now  men  who  know  only  this 
are  growing  poorer  year  by  year,  and  every- 
where we  see  them  struggling  against  the  tide 
of  competition  that  has  set  in  against  them,  and 
many  are  being  helplessly  driven  to  financial 
ruin,  solely  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to 
conduct  their  business  in  conformity  with  mod- 
em methods  and  demands.  To  succeed  in  these 
latter  times  the  farmer  must  raise  more  of  a 
g^ven  crop  than  his  neighbor  can,  or  he  must 
raise  something  that  his  neighbor  is  unable  to 
produce,  or  raise  it  by  methods  more  economi- 
cal than  those  his  neighbors  use.  or  do  all  of 
these  things,  and  thus  overcome  the  low  prices 
and  glutted  markets  that  cheap  transportation 
and  over-production  have  produced.  He  must 
be  able  to  meet  and  overcome  the  discourage- 
ments and  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  way  of  his 
success,  and  to  this  end  he  must  possess  power 
to  control  the  elements,  diseases,  insect  ene- 
mies, vegetable  parasites,  and  other  causes  and 
conditions  that  tend  to  destroy  his  animals  or 
his  crops. 

A  very  successful  grower  of  fruit  once  stated 
in  my  hearing  that  he  regarded  the  insect  ene- 
mies that  annually  destroy  vast  quantities  of 
fruit,  as  a  positive  benefit  to  the  man  who 
knows  how  to  counteract  their  ravages.  For 
they  have  restricted  the  quantity  of  first-class 
marketable  fruits,  and  these  have  kept  a  profit- 
able market  for  those  who  are  skilled  enough  to 
raise  it.  In  other  words,  the  successful  farmer 
of  to-day  must  be  informed,  and  there  is  a  lib- 
eral standing  premium  offered  in  Agriculture  as 
well  as  in  the  other  professions,  trades  and  oc- 
cupations in  life,  to  the  man  who  knows.  The 
search  in  every  industry  is  for  men  who  know, 
and  to  such  and  such  alone  the  price  that  the 
industry  will  pay  is  most  liberal  and  sure.  I 
once  heard  the  editor  of  a  great  leading  daily 
newspaper  in  a  neighboring  city  say,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  he  stated  facts,  **That  m  the  past 
twenty  years  there  has  not  been  a  single  day 
when  each  of  the  four  great  papers  of  that  city 
did  not  want  a  five- thousand-dollar  man;  that 
there  has  not  been  a  day  when  they  did  not 
each  want  a  ten-thousand-doilar  man;  that  there 
had  not  been  a  day  in  all  of  that  period  when 
they  did  not  want  more  than  all  a  fifteen -thou- 
sand-dollar man;  and  above  all  and  more  than 
all,  they  each  needed  and  were  most  anxious  to 
secure  a  twenty-thousand  dollar  man.*'  But 
their  men  must  be  worth  the  money.  Men  in 
these  modem  times  to  be  successful  must  bring 
to  their  calling,  of  whatever  kind,  superior 
skill,  intelligence  and  business  habits,  and,  if 
they  are  to  be  twenty-thousand -dollar  men,  must 
have  these  qualities  in  a  marked  degree.  In 
other  words,  they  must  have  the  genius  of  their 
professions.  You  may  call  it  what  you  will  — 
sentiment,  enthusiasm,  inspiration,  or  genius 
in  a  man;  but  one  or  all  of  these  he  must  pos- 
sess in  order  to  aitain  conspicuous  success.  In 
the  future  it  will  be  true  of  Agriculture,  as  of 
other  industries,  that  it  will  be  run  in  special 
lines.  Time  was  when  a  shoe  was  made  by  a 
single  individual,  from  the  measuring  of  the  foot 
to  its  finishing,  complete.  Now  all  of  this  has 
changed.  By  division  of  the  labor,  one  man 
cuts  the  upper,  another  the  sole,  another  fits  the 
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apper  to  the  last,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
process  of  manufacture.  The  various  operations 
nave  been  cheap,  and  until  now  the  trade  is  al- 
most entirely  supplied  with  shoes  no  two  parts 
of  which  have  been  made  by  any  single  band, 
and  thus  by  this  specializing  and  consequent 
cheapening  of  the  work,  the  old  methoa  has 
been  practically  driven  out  of  the  markets  of 
the  world.  In  former  times  the  country  smith 
made  all  articles  of  iron  that  were  used  or  needed' 
in  the  community  in  which  he  lived;  now  the 
handsome  store  in  the  village  or  town  supplies 
almost  entirely  the  wants  of  the  customers  that 
the  iron  smith  formerly  met.  The  lawyer  and 
the  physician  are  fast  becoming  specialists. 
The  storekeeper  and  the  jobber  now  deal  in 
special  lines  of  goods.  The  teacher  is  often 
only  a  "professor  '*  in  a  single  branch  of  learn- 
ing, and  even  this  is  l>eing  sub-divided  until  the 
lament  of  the  dying  schoolmaster  has  ceased  to 
be  a  satire,  as  he  regretted  that  he  had  scattered 
his  efforts  over  the  entire  dative  case,  when  he 
should  have  confined  his  life  work  to  the  con- 
sideration of  iota  subscript 

Leadership  in  the  future  in  all  departments  of 
trade,  business,  and  the  professions  m  this  coun- 
try, will  be  by  specialists,  and  Agriculture  will 
be  no  exception  to  the  rule.   Even  now  we  have 
men  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  breeding 
of  hozses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  or  poultry.    These 
too  are  subdivided,  as  in  the  case  of  horses, 
into  those  who  breed  for  speed  or  draft,  and 
then  those  who  rear  nothing  but  horses  that 
ran,  others  for  horses  that  pace  or  trot ;  among 
breeders  of  cattle  are  those  who  breed  for  milk 
or  beef,  and  these  are  sub-divided  into  those 
who  rear  milk  cows  for  cheese  or  butter  or  milk 
for  the  city  markets.    Some  have  made  special- 
ties of  peaches;  others  of  pears,  or  oranges; 
others  of  berries,  or  grapes.    Some  raise  only 
wheat,  others  hay,  others  potatoes  or  beets,  or 
com,  or  rice,  or  cotton,  or  tobacco.     In  many 
instances  these  specialists  have  invested  vast 
sums  of  money  and  carry  on  their  business  upon 
a  colossal  scale.    I  have  seen  a  single  vineyard 
of  1,000  acres  devoted  wholly  to  the  growing 
of  grapes  for  raisins;  another  of  nearly  equal 
size,   belonging  to    a    single  individual,   who 
manufactured  during  the  season  one  hundred 
tons  of  grapes  each  day  into  wine,  the  wine 
house  alone  costing  over  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  )fhile  the  700  acres  of  land  at- 
tached was  woibh  at  least  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  more.    So  also  whole  districts  favorably 
located  are  devoted  to  grapes  or  berries  of  every 
sort,  apples,  pears,  apricots,  prunes,  potatoes, 
hops  and  other  crops,  and  these  specialists  are 
fast  supplanting  the  old  agriculture  of  years  ago. 
Those  who  follow  the  old  general  agriculture 
are  sufEering  the  same  fate  that  the  shoemakers, 
smiths  and  factories  have  experienced.    They 
are  being  undersold  by  the  specialists  who  have 
made  a  study  of  a  single  thing  and  know  it  well. 
The  farmers  of  tcnlay  are  being  driven  to 
adopt  the  plan  indicated  in  Pudd'nhead  Wil- 
son's motto,  ^^ To  put  all  of  their  eggs  into  a 
single  basket  and  then  watch  that  basket  well,** 

If  the  history  of  Agriculture  in  recent  years 
teaches  any  truth  more  clearly  and  emphati- 
cally than  another,  it  is  this,  that  the  agricul- 
turist of  the  future  must  have  special  training 
in  his  calling  in  order  to  succeed.  Modem 
agricnltnre  is  both  a  science  and  an  art,  and  it 


is  not,  perhaps,  inappropriate  to  add  that  it  is 
also  an  inspiration.  To  be  successfully  pursued 
it  must  be  learned.  To  be  learned  it  manifestly 
must  be  taught  somewhere;  and  if  it  is  true  that 
the  early  training  of  children  fixes  their  future, 
then  it  follows  that  the  work  of  instruction  in 
this  branch  of  business,  if  it  is  to  accomplish 
the  desired  results,  should  begin  early  iu  life, 
before  other  occupations  are  presented  and  the 
mind  is  biased  into  other  lines. 

Where  shall  this  begin?  Some  one  says, 
**On  the  farm."  That  is  largely  trae  so  far  as 
the  "art"  of  Agriculture  is  concerned,  but 
where  shall  the  science  and  inspiration  be  ob- 
tained? There  is  no  place  for  the  child  in  the 
country  to  go  except  to  the  public  school.  The 
majority  of  them  who  in  after-life  will  make 
Agriculture  a  pursuit,  will  never  be  able  to  un- 
dertake a  college  course,  and,  therefore,  must 
depend  chiefly  for  their  scholastic  training  upon 
the  public  school. 

How  then  shall  Agriculture  be  taught  in  the 
country  schools  and  not  add  to  the  load  already 
borne  ?  I  reply,  As  far  as  possible  make  it  play. 
Require  no  study  outside  of  the  hours  in  which 
the  recitation  is  held,  no  text-book  to  add  to  the 
scholar's  list,  no  examination  that  it  is  necessary 
to  pass.  The  scholars,  in  other  words,  are  to* 
get  out  of  these  subjects  just  what  they  can,  and 
are  not  to  be  expected  to  reach  any  ideal  stand- 
ard of  proficiency  in  any  branch  or  list  of 
branches  of  scientific  study  that  they  pursue. 
The  object  at  this  period  of  life  is  not  mainly  to- 
teach  the  facts,  but  to  train  them  to  observe;  to- 
open  their  eyes  and  understanding  that  they 
may  see  the  objects  which  lie  around  them  and 
beneath  their  feet,  that  they  may  behold  their 
beauty,  their  purpose  and  their  adaptability  to- 
the  satisfying  of  the  wauts  of  man.  To  inspire- 
these  country  children  with  a  love  for  nature ;. 
to  surround  them  with  joy  and  gladness,  and 
lift  the  veil  that  shuts  out  the  handiwork  of  God. 
from  uninstructed  eyes  and  disclose  to  their 
wondering  view  the  mysteries  of"  the  bush  that . 
bums  and  is  not  consumed  ;*'  of  that  which  was 
dead  and  behold  it  lives ;  and  cause  them  to  • 
feel  in  very  truth  that  the  place  in  which  they 
live  and  on  which  they  stand  is  enchantedl 
ground. 

How  shall  this  be  done  ?    If  one  were  to  hap- 
pen in  upon  a  country  school,  and  were  to* 
gather  a  few  children  around  him  in  a  quiet 
place,  and  after  presenting  toch  child  with  a 
flower,  say  a  rose,  were  to  call  their  attention  to- 
the  placing  of  the  sepals  and  petals ;  how  the 
stamens  and  pistils  are  arranged,  and  give  some  • 
explanation  of  the  office  of  these  organs  in  the  - 
propagation  of  the  plant,  of  the  pollen  and  its- 
use  in  fertilizing  the  future  seea,  of  the  stem 
and  the  amount  of  its  leaves,  the  bark,  the  wood^ 
the  pith,  of  its  roots  and  how  they  grow  and . 
what  they  do  in  furnishing  nourishment  and. 
moisture  to  the  growing  plant,  of  the  seed  and 
how  it  germinates  and  grows ^  if  he  were  to- 
show  these  processes  by  magnifying  glass  and. 
charts  and  living  plants  that  will  present  before 
the  children    a  visible  representation  of  the 
truths  he  wishes  to  impress— think  you.  that 
these  children  will  be  interested  in  the  stud^of' 
that  hour? — that  they  will  remember  anything 
of  the  facts  that  have  been  presented  to  their 
view?    Will  they  go  forth  with  new  light  in- 
their  eyes  and  new  joy  in  their  hearts  for  the- 
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hour  spent  in  this  interview  with  nature  and  in 
hearing  her  mysteries  explained  ?  And  if  this 
same  process  be  pursued  by  the  teacher  from 
time  to  time  with  other  plants  of  the  difierent 
varieties  and  species  that  can  readily  be  had, 
will  not  these  children  look  about  them  as  they 
wander  over  the  country  hills,  with  new  inter- 
est and  delight,  and  appreciate  most  highly  the 
marvelous  beauty  and  perfection  that  every- 
where greet  their  eyes?  If  this  same  teacher 
were  in  like  manner  to  take  the  simplest  insect 
and  show  its  beauty  and  the  perfect  adaptabilitv 
and  harmony  of  its  parts,  how  it  is  produced, 
how  it  lives  and  grows  and  propagates  ils  kind, 
as  the  butterfly,  the  beetle,  the  moth  or  the 
common  worm,  'and  show  their  nature,  how 
they  eat  and  what  they  eat,  how  they  breathe, 
how  they  move,  how  they  multiply,  what  their 
use  or  purpose  so  far  as  it  may  be  known,  will 
he  not  excite  new  interest  in  the  minds  of  the 
country  children  in  the  myriads  of  insect  life 
that  swarm  around  the  evening  light  or  show 
themselves  under  the  midday  sun  ? 

And  so,  if  you  take  a  common  stone  of  what- 
ever kind  and,  under  a  glass  of  even  moderate 
power,  show  its  structure  and  explain  its  forma- 
tion and  its  place  in  the  great  series  that  sur- 
rounds our  earth,  explain  how  it-  is  that  from 
rocks  soils  are  formed,  show  how  various  ingre- 
dients are  set  free  and  made  available  for  the 
use  of  plants  and  afterwards  are  transformed 
into  foGd  for  man,  will  not  this  dead  earth  be- 
come to  these  children  a  living  wonder?  Will 
not  their  hearts  be  filled  with  awe  and  adora- 
tion as  they  contemplate  the  gigantic  hills  that 
cover  our  globe,  ana  realize  something  at  least 
of  the  wisdom  and  omnipotence  of  their  Crea- 
tor, God  ?  The  material  for  such  examination 
abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  every  country  school. 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  bring  these  subjects  be- 
fore the  million  children  that  are  being  in- 
structed in  the  Keystone  State,  but  who  now 
are  groping  like  blind  Bartimeus  of  old,  calling 
upon  their  teachers  with  the  same  piteous  cry, 
*' O  that  we  might  receive  our  sight !  '* 

There  is  not  time  to  speak  in  detail  of  the 
other  subjects  of  study  that  the  course  includes, 
but  one  can  see  from  what  has  been  stated  that 
such  information,  given  in  such  a  way  and  at 
such  a  time  in  their  life,  would  not  fail  to  be 
highly  useful  as  well  as  entertaining  to  the 
country  child,  and  would  strengthen  the  desire 
to  make  its  home  amid  rural  scenes,  and  to  en- 
gage in  the  pursuit  of  some  occupation  con- 
nected with  country  life. 

To  win  devotees  to  a  rural  calling,  you  must 
charm  their  hearts  with  the  purity  and  satisfac- 
tion of  the  pleasures  that  such  a  life  presents, 
and  open  up  to  their  minds  the  possibilities  of 
procuring  a  comfortable  livelihood  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  occupation  they  have  selected.  To 
recruit  the  ranks  of  Agriculture,  what  time  more 
fitting  than  the  days  of  youth,  before  the  glitter 
of  gold  has  caught  their  eye  or  the  fires  of  am- 
bition have  been  kindled  in  their  hearts?  What 
better  preparation  for  country  life  than  to  fill 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  children  with  interest- 
ing truth  as  revealed  by  the  study  of  natural 
thmgs,  and  create  desire  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  wonderful  works  of  God  ?  Lead  them 
early  to  fall  completely  and  hopelessly  in  love 
with  rural  life,  and  no  subsequent  solicitation, 
however  inviting,  will  cause  them  to  forsake 


their  birth-right  or  to  abandon  the  ancestral 
home. 

Where  shall  the  force  be  found  that  shall  ac- 
complish this  result  ?  Manifestly  the  existing 
corps  of  teachers  in  our  country  schools,  even 
were  they  fully  fitted  to  teach  the  various 
branches  of  learning  that  are  required  to  com- 
plete such  a  course  as  this,  would  not  have  time 
m  addition  to  the  duties  that  now  engage  them, 
to  undertake  the  work.  Some  other  method 
must  be  devised  if  we  are  to  accomplish  this 
result  Let  several  neighboring  schools  unite 
and  engage  one  or  more  well-educated  scientific 
man  to  g^ve  instruction,  not  to  exceed  one 
hour  a  week  to  each  class  in  any  school — the 
salary  of  these  teachers  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  that  these  schools  receive  from  the  State. 
These  teachers  would  supply  themselves  vrith 
such  simple  apparatus,  charts,  and  appliances, 
as  they  mi^ht  need  in  order  to  thoroughly  in- 
terest and  instruct  the  schools ;  and  each  school 
should  make  some  provision  for  dividing  off  a 
portion  of  its  room  by  means  of  a  curtain  or 
partition,  so  as  to  give  the  seclusion  that  would 
be  needed  while  the  exercises  were  being  held 
before  the  class.  When  the  days  are  fine  the 
instructions  can  be  g^ven  out  in  the  open  air. 
In  this  way  competent  teachers  could  be  se- 
cured and  the  best  instruction  could  be  given 
without  adding  to  the  present  burden  of  studies 
that  the  scholars  take. 

The  course  of  study  in  these  branches  that 
relate  to  Agriculture  should  be  carefully  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
be  constructed  so  that  in  course  of  the  eight 
yeart^hat  children  usually  spend  in  the  countiv 
schools,  some  instruction  shall  be  given  in  each 
of  the  scientific  studies  that  I  have  indicated 
as  being  important  to  be  known.  A  general 
law  should  b«  passed  requiring  School  Boards 
to  thus  group  their  schools  and  employ  such 
instructors  at  a  salary,  the  minimum  amount  of 
which  should  be  stated,  and  a  failure  to  comply 
with  this  law  should  forfeit  the  appropriation 
from  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  benefit  that  such  a  course 
of  teaching  would  be  to  the  scholars  in  the 
public  schools,  the  regular  teachers  in  these 
schools  would  be  brought  in  constant  contact 
with  these  well-educated  scientific  men,  and  be 
stimulated  to  pursue  courses  of  study  that  -wonld 
eventually  fit  them  for  these  new  positions  of 
greater  honor  and  profit  in  the  teaching  force  of 
the  State-  This  would  not  only  open  up  new 
positions  into  which  the  ordinary  teacher  might 
graduate,  but  it  would  also  tend  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  who  would  choose  the  profes- 
sion of  teacher  as  a  life  pursuit,  and  thus  add 
immeasurably  to  the  value  and  efficiency  of  our 
system  of  public  instruction,  and  strengthen 
the  public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth  in 
what  is  now  perhaps  their  weakest  and  most 
defective  part.  Sucn  a  system  would  also  pni^ge 
the  present  lists  of  teachers  of  incompetent  and 
lazy  men  and  women.  The  quickening  of  the 
mental  activities  of  the  scholars  in  these  other 
lines  would  cause  them  to  ask  questions  of  the 
regular  teacher  of  the  school  that  he  might  not 
be  able  satisfactorily  to  explain,  and  conse^ 
quently  he  would  be  compelled  to  inform  him- 
self in  order  to  hold  their  attention  and  respect 

In  furtherance  of  the  plan  proposed,  I  wonld 
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to  some  extent  modify  the  existing  course  of 
study  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of 
the  new  education  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
meet.  Time  was  when  the  "three  R*s"  were 
all  that  the  farmer's  boy  was  suppHOsed  to  need 
in  order  successfully  to  pursue  his  art  Time 
was  when  his  schooling  consbted  in  knowing 
how  to  read  and  write  and  work  a  "sum.*'  The 
balance  of  his  education  was  got  upon  the  farm, 
and  consisted  in  knowing  how  to  swing  a  scythe, 
to  lay  a  swath,  or  use  an  axe.  That  time  is  past. 
The  old  days  are  gone  never  to  return,  ana  the 
present  need  in  the  agricultural  communities  of 
the  land,  is  for  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
educatiou  that  is  to  fit  boys  and  girls  for  the 
new  conditions  that  prevail,  and  prepare  them 
for  the  successful  pursuit  of  their  calling  under 
the  circumstances  and  surroundings  that  now 
exist 

The  education  of  the  farmer  ought  to  aid  him 
in  his  art  Country  schools  therefore  should 
prepare  boys  and  girls  for  country  life,  and 
should  adapt  their  teaching  to  this  end.  In- 
stead of  confining  the  teaching  of  the  art  of 
elocution  and  facility  of  speech  to  requiring 
boys  and  girls  to  read  year  after  year  the  la- 
boted  masterpieces  of  senators,  or  the  bloody 
appeals  of  warriors,  or  long  accounts  of  the 
mythical  actions  of  deities  that  never  lived,  let 
there  be  prepared  for  this  purpose  a  progressive 
series  of  Natural  History  books,  written  in 
classic  language,  using  pure  English,  giving 
vivid  descriptions  of  animals  and  plants,  thor- 
oughly illustrated  with  the  best  engravings  that 
can  be  produced,  these  books  to  be  furnished 
by  the  State.  Let  them  read  the  story  of  the 
rocks,  or  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  they 
live;  the  history  and  customs  that  comprise  our 
sodal  system;  clear  explanations  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  local  and  State  and  general  gov- 
^  emment  under  which  they  live.  In  other 
words,  afford  them  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
about  the  things  with  which  they  will  have  to 
do,  and  allow  them  to  use  their  time  for  prepa- 
ration for  the  pursuit  of  their  profession  and 
calling  in  life.  Such  a  course  ofreading  would 
of  itself  make  well  informed  men  and  women, 
in  theLyears  that  are  allowed  for  the  completion 
of  a  course  in  the  public  schools.  The  scholar 
would,  in  large  degree,  be  fitted  for  his  \vork 
and  be  made  to  unaeistand  clearly  many  things 
that  to  him  under  our  present  system  are  alto- 
gether unknown.  The  whole  bias  of  this  edu- 
cation would  be  in  the  direction  of  understand- 
ing and  appreciating  country  life,  and  would 
doubtless  rear  up  in  the  near  future  a  large 
number  of  those  who  would  find  it  a  source  of 
profit  and  delight  to  till  the  soil. 

The  plan,  then,  that  I  propose  is  briefly  this : 
To  tea&  the  sciences  and  subjects  that  relate  to 
Agriculture  by  oral  instruction  and  ocular  dem- 
onstration, the  time  and  attention  of  the  scholar 
to  be  limited  to  the  hour  in  which  this  instruc- 
tiou  is  given,  requiring  no  previous  preparation 
and  no  after-examination.  The  present  course 
in  reading  to  be  changed  to  the  use  of  books 
that  treat  of  natural  historv,  social  and  political 
science,  history,  and  kindred  topics  that  give 
information  in  regard  to  subjects  that  country 
people  most  need  to  know. 

The  teacher  to  be  employed  by  several  ad- 
joining schools  and  paid  from  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  State.    IHie  instruction  to  be  given 


to  the  various  classes  in  these  schools  according 
to  a  graduated  schedule  uniform  throughout 
the  State,  to  be  prepared  with  special  reference  • 
to  use  in  country  schools,  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  country  life.  In  short,  that  the  coun- 
try schools  should  be  so  organized  and  equipped 
as  to  educate  toward  the  farm,  and  prepare 
country  children  for  intelligent  citizenship  and 
the  profitable  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  to  do 
this  without  interfering  in  any  serious  degree 
with  the  existing  foundation  studies  that  every 
proper  course  of  stud^  must  contain. 

It  to  this  system  high  schools  were  added  in 
the  country  districts,  to  which  scholars  from 
several  adjoining  schools,  who  have  completed 
the  course  in  the  schools  below,  could  be  ad- 
mitted, and  where  this  course  could  be  contin- 
ued so  as  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  Colleges  and 
Normal  Schools,  there  would  then  be  afforded 
to  country  children  the  same  advantages  that 
are  now  exclusively  enjoyed  by  city  children  in 
city  schools. 

Might  not  such  a  course  as  this  that  I  have 
suggested  above  do  something  to  solve  some  of 
the  grave  social  and  economic  problems  that 
just  now  are  causing  great  anxiety  throughout 
the  land?  If  such  an  education  as  here  out- 
lined were  given  to  the  children  who  throng 
our  manufacturing  and  mining  centres,  ana 
who  know  no  trade  or  means  of  self-support, 
except  the  occupation  of  their  fathers,  which  is 
now  full  to  overflowing,  might  not  very  many 
be  induced  to  take  up  homes  upon  the  land,  and 
so  become  capable  of  self-support,  and  relieve 
society  of  what  may  otherwise  prove  a  very 
dangerous  and  expensive  class  of  our  popula- 
tion, thus  transforming  them  into  intelligent, 
law-abiding  and  prosperous  citizens  of  the 
State? 

Agriculture  then,  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  that  I  have  indicated,  can,  and  in  my 
judgment  should,  be  taught  in  the  country 
schools,  not  as  a  text-book  study  or  as  a  course 
confined  and  limited  solely  to  the  actual  crops 
and  animals  reared  upon  a  farm,  but  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  stud^  of  natural  and  social 
and  political  science,  with  their  application  to 
country  life. 

President  Hamilton  being  obliged  to 
leave  at  this  point,  thanked  the  Associa- 
tion for  uniform  courtesy  and  support, 
and  left  us  with  new  inspiration  for  better 
work  hereafter. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

Dr.  S.  D.  RiSLEY,  of  Media,  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  having  especial 
reference  to  the  care  of  the  eyes  of  pupils. 
The  paper  is  elaborate,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  filne  illustrations.  It  should  ap- 
pear in  our  October  issue. 

ART  IN  EDUCATION. 

Miss  W.  Seegmiller,  of  Allegheny, 
read  the  following  paper  on  this  subject, 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  charts  showing 
the  exports  and  imports  of  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  emphasizing  the  art  element  in 
their  value. 
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The  reasons  why  Form  Study,  Drawing 
and  Color  should  be  thoroughly  taught  in 
our  public  schools  are  so  man^  and  so 
weighty  that  they  cannot  be  quickly  dis- 
cussed or  enforced.  We  can,  this  afternoon, 
consider  only  in  a  very  brief  and  general 
way  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  school 
work  from  an  educational  and  an  industrial 
standpoint.  The  beneficent  influences  of 
the  mighty  movement  termed  the  **New 
Education '  *  have  within  recent  years  revo- 
lutionized school  work.  We  have  learned 
that  an  external  moulding  of  the  mind  after 
a  given  pattern  is  poor  training.  Educators 
have  ceased  to  think  it  important  to  impart 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  facts  to  pu- 
pils, and  deem  it  their  highest  duty  to 
awaken  and  guide  in  free  growth  all  the 
powers  of  body,  mind  and  soul,  making 
education  a  means  of  showing  to  each  indi- 
vidual his  own  possibilities. 

Contrasting  the  present  with  school  days 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  we  note  great 
changes.  There  has  been  a  wide-spread 
adoption  of  kindergarten  methods,  and  ele- 
mentary science  or  nature  study  has  been 
installed  as  a  vital  part  of  primary  educa- 
tion. A  growing  understanding  of  child 
nature  has  shown  the  necessity  of  spontane- 
ous activity  as  a  means  of  development. 
The  consequent  desire  to  open  all  the  chan- 
nels of  expression  has  aroused  decided  inter- 
est in  physical  culture  and  manual  training. 
Interwoven  with  these  subjects  and  closely 
connected  with  the  causes  that  have  affected 
the  recasting  of  education  is  Form  Study. 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  Comenius 
said,  **It  is  a  fundamental  error  to  begin 
teaching  with  language  and  end  it  with 
things,  for  things  are  the  substance,  the 
body,  and  words  but  the  accident  or  dress.'* 
Pestalozzi,  the  father  of  modem  education, 
building'  upon  the  thought  of  Comenius, 
said,  '*  The  powers  must  be  developed  har- 
moniously. All  true  development  manifests 
itself  in  self-activity."  It  remained  for  the 
man  who  had  the  honor  of  being  called  the 
"discoverer  of  childhood,"  Freidrich  Froe- 
bel,  to  formulate  a  system  that  would  bring 
the  child  into  sympathy  with  his  environ- 
ment, and  to  devise  a  means  whereby  he 
might  express  himself  by  doing.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Froebel  have  taken  deep  root  in  this 
country.  The  dissemination  of  his  ideas  has 
affected  the  teaching  in  our  public  schools, 
elevating  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  en- 
nobling nis  profession.  Froebel' s  work  has 
done  a  large  part  in  generating  the  **New 
Education." 

The  foundation  of  Form  Study  is  akin  to 
the  profound  and  philosophical  basis  of  the 
kindergarten.  Its  advocates  recognize  the 
same  centres  of  education — nature,  man, 
God.  Froebel  compared  the  child  to  a  plant. 
**  Plants  need  first  good  soil  and  moisture, 
with  plenty  of  sunshine,  then  care  and  train- 
ing, to  promote  symmetry  of  g^wth  and 
perfection  of  fruit  and  flower.  So  young 
numan  plants   need   right  conditions   for 


growth  and  care  and  training,  that  their 
growth  may  be  symmetrical,  and  that  the 
npened  fruits  of  character  may  in  proper 
time  appear." 

Seeking  to  establish  the  right  conditions, 
and  to  provide  the  proper  care  and  training, 
Froebel,  realizing  that  the  whole  education 
of  man  comes  through  activities  conditioned 
upon  material  things,  endeavored,  through 
a  careful  study  of  (Sxi's  creation  and  man's 
construction,  to  bring  pupils  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  **  unity  of  life."  This 
*' unity  of  life"  was  the  keynote  of  his 
philosophy.  He  tells  us  **  It  is  not  by  im- 
parting a  mere  number  and  variety  of 
facts  tnat  a  school  becomes  a  school  in  the 
true  sense,  but  only  by  emphasizing  the 
living  unity  that  is  in  all  things."  Again 
he  says,  •'without  unity  in  the  activities 
of  nature,  without  unity  for  the  forms  of 
nature,  and  without  recognition  and  percep- 
tion of  this  unity,  no  satisfactory  instruc- 
tion in  the  science  of  the  manifoldness  of 
nature  can  be  given  to  man  even  in  boy- 
hood." He  endeavored  to  show  the  uni^ 
of  all  material  forms,  by  means  of  form 
symbols,  types  in  which  me  universal  prop- 
erties of  form,  size,  color,  weight  and  move- 
ment are  to  be  perceived  and  strikingly 
illustrated. 

*'The  sphere,"  he  tells  us,  ''is  the  type 
of  the  universe.  There  are  the  multitude  of 
stars,  the  sun,  the  mopn,  and  this  earth,  a 
universal  host  of  varying  size,  position, 
material  and  movement,  yet  when  reduced 
to  unity  they  are  simply  spheres  moving 
with  circular  motion. ' '  Sean^hing  the  min- 
eral kingdom  for  form  and  regularity,  we 
find  the  crystals,  forms  with  straight  lines, 
and  aifgles  of  all  varieties.  From  these 
Froebel  chose  the  cube,  as  presenting  in  the 
most  simple  manner  stationary  form,  solid 
strength  and  rest.  The  cylinder  he  found 
to  be  the  prevailing  type  of  life  and  growth. 
All  natural  forms  are  modifications  of  these 
three;  as  man  can  but  use  the  samcrforms, 
we  find  them  continually  in  his  handiwork. 
Froebel  then  made  these  the  foundation  of 
his  kindergarten,  leading  children  from 
their  unity  to  a  variety  of  thoughts  and 
labors.  Form  Study,  which  has  of  late  been 
attracting  so  much  attention,  is  Froebel's 
idea  expanded,  infused  with  the  art  spirit, 
and  adapted  to  general  school  conditions, 
from  the  first  primary  grade  to  the  univer- 
sity. Taking  the  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder 
with  their  modifications,  the  hemisphere, 
ellipsoid,  ovoid,  prisms,  pyramids  ana  cone, 
we  nave  the  types  from  which  the  Creator 
began  the  unfolding  of  the  universe.  Ex- 
amining the  vegetable  kingdom  we  find  a 
geometric  basis  trough  all  the  work  of 
nature.  The  tree  trunk  and  the  grasses  of 
the  field  are  like  the  cylinder;  roots  are  like 
the  cone;  fruits  and  vegetables  assume  the 
forms  of  geometric  solids.  Apples,  nuts, 
berries  and  oranges  are  like  tne  sphere; 
melons,  lemons  and  potatoes  like  the  ellip- 
soid; pears  like  the  ovoid,  and  carrots  like 
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tliecone.  Seeds  and  stems  are  also  like  the 
solids;  leaves  and  flowers  are  based  upon 
the  planegeometric  figures  derived  from  the 
solids,  llhe  g[eranium  leaf  is  like  the  circle ; 
the  plantain  is  like  the  ellipse;  the  violet 
like  the  oval;  the  aspen  like  the  triangle, 
and  the  ivy  leaf  like  the  pentagon.  The 
petals  of  the  daisy  radiate  regularly  around 
a  centre,  fonuine  a  circle;  those  of  the  rose- 
bud fold  themselves  into  an  ovoid. 

We  note  a  geometric  plan  also  in  the 
arrangement  of  plant  growth.  Joining  the 
extremities  of  the  leaflets  of  compound 
leaves  we  obtain  the  simple  eeometnc  fig- 
ures ;  the  enclosing  form  of  a  fern  is  a 
triangle ;  of  a  horse-chestnut,  an  oval ;  the 
petals,  sepals  and  leaves  of  the  trillium  form 
a  triangle,  the  blossoms  of  a  snow-ball,  a 
sphere.  Grapes  on  the  bunch  form  a  cone, 
as  does  also  the  massing  of  verdure  of  the 
pine  tree. 

Examining  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  find 
the  same  underlying  forms.  The  ranges  of 
hills  and  mountains  are  cones  of  varying 
proportions  ;  every  rock,  stone,  and  crystal 
nas  a  geometric  basis.  Iron  pyrites  is  a  mass 
of  cubes  ;  quartz  crystals  are  pyramids  sur- 
mounting prisms ;  ascervularia  davidsonii 
and  alpinensis  are  unions  of  hexagdnal 
prisms.  In  the  animal  kingdom  the  old 
ibrms  re-appear ;  fish,  fowl,  insect  and  ani- 
mal portraying  them.  In  every  realm  of 
nature  we  find  an  adherence  to  geometric 
law.  The  bird  builds  a  nest  like  a  hemi- 
sphere. The  bee  constructs  a  cell  like  a 
hexagonal  prism.  Snow  crystals  are  like 
theplane  geometric  figures. 

This  suffices  for  illustration.  Nature  sings 
the  same  old  story  o'er  and  o'er,  but  with 
ceaseless  variations.  At  the  surface  there  is 
infinite  variety  ;  at  the  centre  unity.  Man, 
as  a  creative  being,  is  compelled  to  make 
use  of  these  same  \yp&&.  Since  the  time  the 
Indian  made  his  wigwam  like  a  cone,  and 
the  Egyptian  reared  gigantic  pyramids  as 
restiujg^  places  for  kings,  till  in  the  recent 
"White  City,**  buildings  of  prisms,  domes 
of  hemispheres,  and  colonnades  of  cylinders 
were  the  wonder  of  the  world,  these  geo- 
metric solids  have  been  used  in  building. 

The  Columbian  exhibition  represented 
every  human  industry.  Wandering  from 
the  abodes  of  the  cave  dwellers,  where  the 
rude  pottery  took  the  form  of  the  hemi- 
sphere and  ovoid,  to  the  Transportation 
building,  where  the  engines  were  combi- 
nations of  prisms,  cylinders,  and  cones, 
through  Machinery  Hall,  yea  to  the  Liberal 
Arts  building,  every  article  of  the  exhibits 
resembled  one  or  other  of  these  solids. 
While  we  marveled  at  the  skill  and  ingenu- 
ity of  man,  we  found  no  new  elements, 
simply  new  relations. 

Tne  foundations  of  natural  science,  of 
human  industry,  and  of  form  study  then  are 
the  same,  and  when  form  studv  is  thor- 
oughly understood,  it  can  be  made  a  strong 
buTwaik  tipon  which  to  build  a  noble  edu- 
cational structure. 


Geometric  type  solids  should  be  made  the 
basis  of  instruction  throughout  all  grades. 
Though  they  are  simple  in  their  unity,  they 
lead  to  study  of  inexhaustible  variety  and 
diversity.  Through  these  pupils  should  be 
taught  to  classify  form,  ana  be  led  to  a  close 
daily  companionship  with  nature,  to  a  study 
of  nature^s  laws,  and  of  the  forces  of  the 
world. 

Psychologists  tell  us  of  the  importance  of 
the  sense  of  touch  as  an  educator.  In  our 
arrangements  for  the  study  of  form,  we 
should  provide  models  and  objects  for  each 
pupil,  tnat  he  may  gain  impressions  of  form 
through  the  hand  as  well  as  through  the  eye. 
One  model  in  the  hand  of  the  teacher  will 
not  suffice. 

Expression  is  a  necessity  of  growth, 
completing  and  inducing  thought.  There 
should  be  the  freest  possible  expression  by 
language,  modeling,  making  and  drawing. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  guid- 
ing of  expression.  Its  restriction  and  tram- 
meling by  the  use  of  rulers  in  primary 
grades,  is,  I  think,  harmful.  Reference  is 
not  made  to  the  study  of  mechanical  dimen- 
sion, which  of  course  requires  the  ruler,  but 
to  the  use  of  rulers  in  the  expression*  of 
ideas  of  form  and  arrangement.  The  draw- 
ing of  the  primary  grades  should  be  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  free  expression  of  the 
pupil's  individual  thought  and  feeling.  Me- 
chanical drawing  should  be  confinea  to  the 
constructive  side  of  form.  Not  until  pupils 
have  gained  skill  in  observation  and  facility 
of  hand  in  free  delineation,  should  they  t>e 
taught  mechanical  drawing  for  industrial 
purposes. 

Drawing  to  a  great  extent  may  be  me- 
chanical, where  no  rulers  or  compasses  are 
used.  Because  we  have  drawing  it  does 
not  follow  we  have  art,  any  more  than  it 
follows  that  because  we  have  penmanship 
we  have  literature.  Drawing  is  too  often 
considered  an  end  in  itself,  rather  than  as  a 
means  of  expression.  The  lines  in  the 
drawing  books  are  dictated  one  by  one,  that 
the  pages  may  be  accurate  and  neat.  While 
we  should  desire  perfection,  and  strive  for 
it,  working  for  neatness  and  accuracy,  we 
have  no  right  to  demand  refinement  of  exe- 
cution where  there  is  not  thought,  for  that 
is  slave's  work.  We  should  lead  children 
to  think  and  feel,  and  let  the  drawing  be  the 
result  of  their  own  individual  thought  and 
feeling. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  give  full  scope  to 
the  creative  activities,  we  ought  not  to  con- 
found healthful  freedom  and  spontaneity 
with  wayward  imi>ulse.  We  should  not  en- 
courage mere  kaleidoscopic  designing.  We 
should  remember  that  the  desirstble  treedom 
comes,  not  through  carelessness,  but  from  a 
knowledge  of  power. 

Again,  is  there  not  danger  of  our  allowing 
the  study  and  expression  of  form  to  stop  at 
the  scientific  point  ?  Are  we  not  apt  to  be 
content  with  that  form  of  observation  that 
sees  in  the  object  its  mere  outlines  and  limi- 
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tations,  or  the  details  of  its  structure  ?  Of 
even  greater  importance  should  we  deem  an 
apprehension  of  the  "halo  of  the  infinite** 
tnat  crowns  and  transfigures  every  finite  ob- 
ject. 

In  our  zealous  training  of  intellect  and 
hand,  we  are  inclined  to  forget  the  training 
of  the  soul.  Profound  indeed  is  the  truth 
that  *'  As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is 
he.**  We  should  cultivate  in  our  pupils  a 
loving,  reverent  appreciation  of  beauty. 
We  should  have  perfect  models,  the  purest 
color,  and  harmonious  school  decorations  ; 
we  should  constantlv  seek  the  ideal  in  na- 
ture and  art,  and  through  a  study  of  the 
Symmetry  and  harmony  in  the  Creator's 
works  and  ways,  lead  the  children  to  con- 
form their  lives  to  the  order  of  His  laws. 

Visiting  a  school  in  a  certain  city,  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  progressive  in  educa- 
tion, the  principal  said,  **You  will  be  pleased 
to  meet  Miss  Brown  this  morning:  she  is 
quite  artistic.'*  I  wais  introduced  to  Miss 
Brown  before  school,  and  remained  in  her 
room  for  opening  exercises.  She  presided 
over  fifty  or  sixty  little  folks  in  the  first 
primary  grade.  When  the  gong  rang  Miss 
Br<^n  opened  the  Bible  and  read  a  few 
verses,  beginning  with  the  following:  **  The 
word  that  came  unto  Jeremiah,  concerning 
all  the  people  of  Judah,  in  the  fourth  yiar  of 
Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 
that  was  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
kin^  of  Babylon.'* 

Miss  Brown  may  have  had  an  intellectual 
comprehension  of  form,  color  and  propor- 
tion, but  if  **art  is  man's  expression  of  de- 
light in  God's  work,**  an  artistic  teacher 
would  appreciate  little  children,  and  begin 
the  day  with  some  simple  Bible  story  or 
sweet  childlike  song,  which  would  carry  its 
influence  through  all  the  hours. 

A  teacher  in  a  little  town  was  hearing  a 
class  read  **The  Prairies,"  by  Bryant : 
**  These  are  the  Gardens  of  the  Desert,  these 
The  unshorn  fields,  boundless  and  beautiful, 
For  which  the  speech  of  England  has  no  name, 
The  Prairies.     I  behold  them  for  the  first. 
And  m^^  heart  swells  while  the  dilated  sight 
Takes  in  the  encircling  vastness.     Lo T  they 

stretch. 
In  airy  undulations,  far  away, 
As  if  the  ocean,  in  his  gentlest  swell. 
Stood  still,  with  all  his  rounded  billows  fixed, 
And  motionless  forever.    Motionless? 
No— they  are  all  unchained  again." 

He  spoke  with  a  glowing  appreciation  of 
the  prairies,  and  said  that  something  of  the 
eflfect  of  the  waving  grass  might  be  noted  in 
a  field  of  grain.  A  little  country  girl  crossed 
the  orchards  to  the  grain  fields  and  gazed 
enchanted  at  **  the  deep  hollows  that  seem 
to  glide  along  and  chase  the  sunny  ridges/* 
at  the  blue  heavens  above  and  the  soft  foli- 
age of  the  distant  wood.  The  teacher  may 
not  have  been  able  to  handle  brush  or  pen- 
cil, but  one  little  girl  at  least  received  a  les- 
son in  art  such  as  the  ^eatest  master  could 
not  excel.    The  art  spirit  counseleth  us  to 


love  beauty  wherever  found;  love  it  in  form, 
love  it  in  color,  love  it  in  literature,  love  it 
in  music,  love  it  in  character. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
a  widespread  interest  in  art  education 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  Many  cities  and 
towns  have  introduced  drawing  and  color 
into  the  schools.  There  is  in  manv  places, 
however,  a  misconception  regarding  the 
utility  of  the  work  in  primary  grades.  A 
number  of  towns  teach  it  in  the  high  schools 
or  upper  grammar  grades  only.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  upper  grades  there  is  time  for 
culture,  but  tnat  as  a  very  large  number  of 
pupils  never  get  beyond  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year,  it  is  best  to  devote  the  time  of  the  pri- 
maries to  studies  of  more  practical  use, 
assisting  the  large  number  who  leave  the 
school-room  at  an  early  age  for  the  work- 
shop. 

Tnose  who  have  taught  form  study  in 
primary  grades  feel  that  it  shortens  rather 
than  lengthens  the  school  course,  as  it  trains 
the  observing  faculties  and  the  imagination 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  study, 
and  flius  increases  power  for  work  in  all 
lines.  It  is  the  little  ones  who  are  most  in 
need  of  the  training.  Our  first  educational 
task  is  to  make  the  child  acquainted  with 
the  things  of  the  material  world  which  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  the  abstract,  and  form 
study  brings  him  constantlv  into  direct 
contact  with  the  external  world. 

Then  whatever  a  child* s  daily  occupation 
may  be  when  he  leaves  school,  his  true 
vocation  is  the  development  of  his  manhood 
— should  we  undervalue  the  elevatinjg,  en- 
nobling influence  of  art  ?  From  an  indus- 
trial, as  well  as  froth  an  educational  and  an 
ethical  standpoint,  the  work  should  be 
strengthened  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  aim  of  education  is  the  development 
of  good  citizenship,  and  good  citizenship 
depends  primarily  on  the  ability  to  main- 
tain one's  self  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
These  are  times  of  great  political  unrest, 
when  armies  of  the  unemployed  are  march- 
ing through  the  land  menacing  our  institu- 
tions. The  great  question  concerning  those 
in  authority  to-day  is  how  to  increase  the 
material  wealth  of  the  country.  America 
has  enjoyed  commercial  prosperity  on  ac- 
count of  her  vast  natural  resources,  and  not 
through  the  superiority  of  her  industries. 
The  value  of  all  manufactured  articles 
bought  and  sold  is  the  value  of  the  raw 
material,  plus  the  value  of  human  thought 
expressed  by  human  labor.  The  value  of 
the  raw  material  is  usually  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  value  added  by  the 
skil  1  and  taste  of  the  workman .  Steel  worth 
four  cents  a  pound  is  sent  from  Pittsbnig 
to  Birmingham,  Conn.  It  is  made  into 
table  cutlery,  returned  to  Pittsburg  and  sold 
for  three  dollars  and  a  half  per  pound .  Lace 
and  fine  delaine  often  carry  a  value  a  thou- 
sandfold greater  than  that  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial. In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  these  days  of  exacting  civilization 
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beauty  has  a  high  commercial  value.  We 
pay  thirty  dollars  for  a  piece  of  royal  Wor- 
cester china,  of  which  the  absolute  utility  is 
no  greater  than  that  of  a  common  earthen- 
ware pitcher  costing  a  few  cents.  Those 
who  examined  the  display  of  British  porce- 
lain at  the  Manufacturers*  Building  at  the 
Columbian  Exhibition  must  have  marveled 
to  see  the  very  soil  of  England  carrying  a 
value  greater  than  eold. 

With  these  thou^ts  in  mind,  I  would  ask 
your  attention  to  some  commercial  statis- 
tics, comparing  our  industrial  standing  with 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  I  give  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  for  1888,  and  as  they  were  more 
easily  compiled,  those  of  the  United  States 
for  1891. 

Kingdom  of  Great  Britain^  1888, 

Imports,  Exports, 

Foods     .      .  .       l77o,34o.aoo        $34,567,865 

Indnstnal  materials 970,850,100        138.352,905 

Manu&ctured  goods 196,888,4x5        996,292,365 

11,938,178,715    |i,  169,213,033 

France,  1888, 

Imports.  Exports. 

Food 1220.851,000  |i40,as3,ooo 

Indnstrial  material 390,093,000  156,986,000 

Manufactured  goods   .  .      .  .     111,708,000  339.374,000 


179(2,651,000 
Untied  States,  1891. 


$626,613,000 


Imports, 

Pood 1284,715.737 

Indiutrlal  materials 30^,418,092 

Hanafactured  goods   .  » 138.469,966 

Articles  of  luxury  («.  *.,  liquors,  laces,  jewelry, 
tobacco,  pictures,  statuary,  etc.) 118,313,401 

1844,916,196 
Exports, 
.  1643,751.334 
.  22,054,970 
.  28,715,713 
.  6,208,577 
.  168.9a7.315 
.      3.612,364 


Agricnltunil  products 

Products  of  mines 

Products  of  forests 

Piodncts  of  fisheries      

Products  of  manufactures 

Miscellaneous  (t .  ^.,  salt,  ke,  rags,  etc.) 


1872,370,283 

Examining  these  statistics  we  see  that 
while  Great  Britain  is  a  seller  of  products 
embodying  the  thought  and  skill  of  her 
people  to  the  extent  of  over  $996,000,000, 
and  France  of  over  $329,000,000,  America 
is  represented  by  less  than  $160,000,000. 
We  send  our  raw  materials  to  otner  coun- 
tries, and  buy  them  back  at  twenty,  fifty, 
yes,  a  thousand  times  their  original  value, 
paying  a  high  price  for  foreign  taste  and 
skill. 

The  industrial  problem  has  become  a 
great  national  question.  We  hear  much 
about  **  protection  for  the  American  work- 
man. ••  The  protection  we  need  is  a  better 
training  of  our  workmen.  The  only  way  we 
can  sustain  ourselves  in  the  industrial  com- 
petition of  the  future,  is  by  train ine  our 
people  in  such  a  vj^y  that  their  skill  and 
taste  may  make  our  iron,  steel,  wood  and 
textiles  tear  great  industrial  values.  Hence 
we  see  the  need  of  art  and  industrial  train- 
ing in  our  schools,  and  the  importance  of 


form  study,  drawing  and  color,  which  bring 
pupils  into  contact  with  things,  train  the 
nand  to  obey  the  will,  and  the  mind  to  ap- 
preciate and  create  beauty. 

The  character  of  nations  has  been  mani- 
fested in.  the  art  of  nations.  Civilization 
and  art  have  travelled  hand  in  hand,  one 
attaining  its  highest  development  with  the 
other.  When  Egypt  was  the  cradle  of  the 
world's  civilization,  she  reared  her  majestic 
p3rramids  and  sphinx  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  portrayed  her  thought  and  feeling 
in  graphic  hieroglyphics  on  the  faces  ot 
monuments,  leaving  us  in  the  desert  a  pic- 
ture record  of  her  life. 

When  the  Greek  philosopher  was  thinking 
the  thoughts  that  would  descend  as  treasure 
to  the  ages,  the  Greek  potter  at  his  wheel 
was  forming  the  most  beautiful  vases  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  Greece  has  left 
as  a  legacy  not  only  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
of  Homer,  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  and 
Plato,  but  the  classic  beauty  of  the  Parthe- 
non and  the  perfected  grace  of  the  Venus  de  • 
Milo. 

When  imp«ial  Rome  gathered  the  known 
world  in  a  circle  about  her,  she  displayed 
her  adoration  of  power  and  magnificence  in 
the  erection  and  decoration  of  her  public 
buildings,  her  temples,  pala<^s,  theatres 
and  baths.  Standing  before  the  grand  old 
Coliseum,  the  Vatican,  or  the  triumphal 
Arch  of  Septimus  Severus,  one  can  readily 
enter  into  the  imperiousness,  the  power,  the 
pride  of  the  haughty  Roman  spirit. 

When  the  invading  army  of  the  Moors 
marehed  through  Spain,  the  Moorish  ban- 
ners were  unfuned  over  the  city  of  Granada, 
and  the  days  of  greatest  Moorish  prosperity 
had  come,  the  Moors  builded  and  decorated 
their  Alhambra,  which  has  justly  been 
called  an  **  architectural  poem,*'  ana  in  the 
poetry  of  their  imagination  they  exclaimed, 
"All  nations  shall  how  down  in  homage  be- 
fore it.  In  comparison  to  the  shinine  beauty 
of  this  building,  the  very  stars  in  the  heav- 
ens are  dimmed  in  their  lustre.** 

Sitting  at  the  feet  of  History  and  looking 
back  upon  the  ages  that  have  passed,  we  find 
that  the  nations  that  have  left  us  anything 
worthy  of  admiration  or  respect  in  their 
science,  their  government  or  their  literature, 
have  left  us  something  equally  worthy  i» 
their  art. 

When  our  generation  has  passed  away 
and  other  feet  tread  the  land,  others  tumi 
over  the  pages  of  history  and  read  of  the- 
freedom-loving  Americans,  they  will  learn, 
how  America  refused  to  bow  her  head  in. 
submission  to  a  foreign  tyrannical  power, 
how  she  refused  to  nave  her  fair  annals, 
stained  by  the  blot  of  slavery.  They  will 
look  upon  the  much-loved  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  learn-  how  from  the  thirteen  original' 
states  American  colonization  so  rapidly  ex- 
tended to  a  broad  dominion.  They  will 
read  of  American  commercial  strength,  of 
American  political  prestiere;  they  will  study 
American  philosopny  and  American  liter?- 
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ture— but  when  they  study  American  art, 
what  will  they  study  ? 

**Art  as  a  livinp  part  of  the  education  of 
our  people  has  its  history  lying  before  rather 
than  benind  us.  *  *  We  are  jusft  on  the  thresh- 
old of  that  newer  social  lite,  when  Art  shall 
have  its  rightful  place  among  us,  and  be- 
come the  true  and  oeautiful  expression  of  a 
true  and  beautiful  spirit.  In  America  we 
ne^d  the  genial  influence  of  art  schools,  art 
museums,  artistic  public  buildings,  and 
above  all,  art  in  our  public  schools.  We 
are  just  beginning  to  realize  the  need.  Un- 
til recently  art  was  almost  wholly  excluded 
from  the  eaucation  of  the  American  people, 
but  now  there  is  a  wide-spread  interest 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

In  America  we  have  ability  and  energy, 
and  to  spare.  All  that  is  needed  to  insure 
success  IS  that  we  should  deem  an  object 
worthy  of  our  attention  ;  so  we  may  surely 
look  with  hope  to  the  future.  If  art  char- 
acterizes the  age  in  which  it  is  produced, 
the  civilization  of  a  country  and  the  char- 
acter of  a  people,  ought  not  American  art — 
when  we  have  an  American  art — to  be 
greater  than  anything  which  has  preceded  it  ? 

When  this  fair  land  of  ours  has  a  broader 
education,  lyhen  her  public  schools  are  so 
thoroughly  permeatea  with  the  true  art 
spirit,  that  tne  humblest  citizen  has  a  love 
for  the  beautiful  in  Art  and  Nature  and  Life, 
then  will  America  rise  in  her  majesty  to  be 
the  fairest  land  on  earth,  and  American 
citizens  shall  become  greater  and  better  and 
nobler  than  any  race  that  have  yet  shone 
forth  on  the  pages  of  history. 

It  is  our  privilege  as  educators  to  help 
hasten  the  brig:ht  time  that  is  coming,  hop- 
ing and  working  to  raise  our  country  to 
heights  of  happiness  and  virtue  as  yet  un- 
reached by  other  nations. 

Prof.  Elson,  of  Indiana,  presented  the 
subject  of  University  Extension,  calling 
attention  to  the  Summer  School  in  ses- 
sion at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer  Keck  made  a  report  giving 
an  approximate  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  at  the  present  session, 
and  also  a  classified  list  of  members  in 
attendance,  which  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  this  report.  The  financial  state- 
ment foots  up  as  follows : 

RBSOURCBS. 
Cash  on  haad  from  last  meeting.$444.38 
Interest  on  $400  for  2  years  at  3  %     24.00 
Lecture  Tickets  on  July  3  13.50 

Lecture  Tickets  on  July  4  .   .   .       4.00 

Room  Rent 2.00 

Membership  Fees 460.00 


EXPENDITURES. 
Total  Bxpenses  of  Media  Meeting 

Leaving  on  hand  a  balance  of  .   . 


fe47.88 


<398.85 
I549-03 


Vice-President  McGinnes  then  de- 
clared the  Association  ready  to  adjourn, 
and  the  session  of  1894  was  closed  with 
singing  of  the  Long  Metre  Doxology. 


EXCURSION  TO  ELWYN. 


THE  thoughtful  kindness  of  the  people 
of  Media,  which  met  the  memTCrs  on 
arrival,  gave  them  a  most  cordial  and 
generous  reception  on  the  first  evening  of 
their  stay — of  which  some  account  was 
given  in  our  last  issue — and  followed 
them  through  the  week,  was  extended 
beyond  the  final  session,  in  the  form  of 
an  excursion  to  the  Pennsylvania  School 
for  Feeble-minded  Children,  at  Elwyn. 
The  Committee  on  Entertainment  had 
chartered  a  special  train,  on  which  some 
three  hundred  members  and  friends  left 
Media  at  3:45  for  the  school. 

Arriving  at  Elw5'n,  they  were  met  at 
the  station  by  representatives  of  the  In- 
stitution, accompanied  by  a  band  of  music, 
made  up  of  pupils  belonging  to  the 
school,  and  the  uniformed  batalion,  who 
escorted  them  to  the  main  buildinji^. 
Here  they  were  met  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, Dr.  Martin  W.  Barr,  who  con- 
ducted them  to  Keystone  Hall.  When 
all  were  seated,  the  teachers  were  formally 
welcomed  by  Hon.  Edwin  A.  Price,  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  He  gave  a  brief 
history  of  the  Institution,  its  growth 
from  a  small  *  beginning  in  1857  ^^  1^ 
present  size  and  usefulness.  Here  has 
been  demonstrated  what  can  be  done  and 
ought  to  be  done  for  this  unfortunate 
class.  The  school  is  a  private  institution, 
aided  by  the  State;  the  appropriation  pro- 
vides for  about  550  children,  and  there 
are  as  many  more  supported  by  their 
families  or  friends.  Not  a  few  of  these 
children  are  adults  in  age  and  size.  The 
Legislature  has  begun  the  work  of  es- 
tablishing a  similar  institution  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  near  Pittsburg,  which  is 
intended  to  accommodate  a  thousand 
more ;  even  then,  both  will  hardly  be  able 
to  take  care  of  all  who  need  such  help. 

The  children  of  the  kindergarten  gave  a 
short  exercise  or  play  under  direction  of 
one  of  the  teachers,  and  afterwards  a 
simple  dance,  which  they  evidently  en- 
joyed as  much  as  did  the  spectators.  Re- 
freshments were  served  at  this  point,  after 
which  the  visitors  were  conducted  through 
the  school-rooms,  dining-rooms,  dormi- 
tories, laundries,  etc.,  out  to  a  pleasant 
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grove,  where  a  number  of  the  boys  were 
engaged  in  the  mannfactnre  of  Torchon 
lace.  Here,  also,  were  exhibited  the  gar- 
meats  made  by  the  girls,  as  well  as  rugs, 
fancy  articles,  etc. 

We  were  next  conducted  to  the  campus, 
where  we  witnessed  a  batalion  drill  and 
diess  parade  by  the  uniformed  cadets 
under  command  of  Major  Wheeler.  The 
diflerent  manceuvres  were  executed  with 
precision,  and  from  the  fiiequent  rounds 
of  applause  were  evidently  appreciated  by 
all  the  guests.  , At  the  conclusion  of  the 
drill  a  vote  of  thanks  was,  on  motion  of 
Supt.  Mackey,  of  Butler,  tendered  to  Dr. 
Barr,  the  Managers  and  assistants,  for 
their  hospitable  entertainment ,  and  headed 
by  the  band,  the  guests  were  escorted  to 
the  return  train,  all  highly  gratified  with 
their  visit,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the 
object  lesson  in  civilization  here  afforded. 


THE  EXHIBITS. 


IN  the  public  school  building,  a  few 
minutes'  walk  from  the  court  house, 
the  Committee  on  Exhibits,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof.  Leon  H.  Watters,  Chair- 
man, displayed  the  result  of  their  work, 
which  was  instructive  as  well  as  interest- 
ing. We  can  give  no  report  that  wotdd 
do  justice  to  the  exhibit,  or  take  the  place 
of  actual  inspection,  but  note  some  of  the 
strong  points  as  they  presented  themselves 
Xo  the  interested  observer. 

The  Norristown  schools  won  general 
commendation  by  their  display  of  manual 
work.  An  inlaid  desk  made  by  twelve 
boys  for  their  teacher  was  shown,  and 
the  results  of  the  introduction  of  sewing 
into  the  schools  of  that  town  were  surpris- 
ing in  both  variety  and  finish.  Mending, 
darning,  plain  sewing,  even  dressmaking, 
have  been  successfully  taught. 

Hazleton  sent  a  large  exhibit,  consisting 
of  regular  school  work,  supplemented 
with  relief  maps  with  products  in  their 
respective  localities,  paper  folding  and 
designing,  etc.  This  exhibition  attracted 
much  attention. 

The  Free  Kindergarten  of  Allegheny 
and  Pittsburg  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  paper 
folding  and  weaving,  ornamental  stitch- 
ing, designs  pricked  with  pins,  etc. 

Media  showed  written  examination 
papers  in  its  regular  course  as  well  as  a 
number  of  drawings  made  by  the  pupils. 
Although  this  subject  has  not,  up  to  this 
time,  received  any  special  attention,  they 


were  well  executed,  and  give  promise  for 
the  future. 

West  Chester  had  a  full  exhibit  of  all 
grades  of  school  work,  neatly  executed 
and  nicely  arranged.  The  manual  train- 
ing department  showed  inlaid  and  carved 
work  and  a  complete  set  of  patterns  for  a 
full-sized  turning  lathe. 

Pottstown  had  a  large  exhibit,  running 
through  all  the  usual  varieties  of  school 
work;  also  an  exhibit  of  the  different 
native  woods,  grains,  seeds,  minerals, 
botanical  specimens,  etc. 

Rutledge  exhibited  relief  maps,  draw- 
ings, written  examination  work,  etc. 

The  Manoa  and  Coopertown  schools  of 
Haverford  had  fine  exhibits  of  regular 
work. 

Sharon  Hill  exhibited  fine  relief  maps, 
drawings,  etc. 

Lansdowne  had  a  full  exhibit  of  kinder- 
garten and  regular  school  work. 

Coatesville  showed  maps,  drawings,  etc. 

Chelsea  showed  written  examination 
work,  which  was  very  creditable. 

Darby  borough  had  a  fine  exhibit  of 
regular  school  work. 

The  schools  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny 
had  the  finest  exhibit  of  paper  work 
shown,  running  through  seven  grades. 

Doylestown  showed  native  woods,  min- 
erals, seeds,  botanical  specimens,  etc. 

East  Stroudsburg  had  a  nice  exhibit  of 
paper  folding  and  clay  modeling. 

The  Indian  School  at  Carlisle  had  a 
large  exhibit  of  regular  school  work,  as 
well  as  the  different  articles  manufactured 
by  the  pupils.  Shoes  of  various  kinds 
and  styles,  harness,  carriage  blacksmith- 
ing,  clothing,  both  girls'  and  boys',  and 
tinware  were  neatly  arranged  in  glass 
cases  and  apparently  well  made.  Upon 
the  walls  were  shown  charcoal  drawings 
of  great  merit,  as  well  as  the  written  work 
of  the  school. 

The  Philadelphia  Institution  for  the 
Blind  had  a  most  complete  exhibit  of 
their  system  of  instruction,  with  the  fec- 
ial appliances  used  in  the  work.  The 
exhibit  of  wood  work  and  the  tools  re- 
quired was  specially  interesting,  the  latter 
being  marked  in  such  a  way  that  the 
pupils  could  feel  the  several  markings. 
The  saw  was  provided  with  a  gauge  that 
would  only  enable  it  to  cut  to  a  certain 
depth,  easily  regulated  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  The  drawing  of  the  patterns  was 
done  by  sticking  large-headed  pins  into  a 
flat  cushion,  while  the  geometrical  figures 
were  formed  by  pieces  of  wire  of  different 
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lengths  with  perforated  ends  fastened  by 
pins  to  similar  cushions.  The  maps  were 
formed  of  thin  pieces  of  wood,  each  state 
or  county  being  a  separate  piece,  and 
fitted  together  by  the  student  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  a  seeing  child  would  put 
together  a  dissected  puzzle.  Arithmetic 
and  algebra  are  taught  by  means  of  metal 
frames  perforated  with  a  large  number  of 
octagonal  holes ;  into  these  the  pupils  fit 
square  pieces  of  type  which  have  a  char- 
acter similar  to  a  colon  (:)  upon  one  end. 
The  octagonal  hole  permits  these  types 
to  be  arranged  in  eight  different  positions, 
thus  making  eight  of  the  ten  figures,  the 
others  being  special  characters.  Thus 
by  the  sense  of  touch  they  are  able  to 
work  at  difficult  problems  with  almost 
the  facility  of  a  seeing  child.  There  was 
a  complete  exhibit  of  the  ordinary  kin- 
dergarten work,  which  compared  favora- 
bly with  similar  exhibits  from  other 
schools.  There  were  also  a  number  of 
books  printed  in  the  raised  characters,  as 
well  as  specially  arranged  chess  and 
checker  boards.    The  modeling  in  clay 


showed  the  lack  of  sight  more  than  any 
other  exhibit,  but  when  it  was  remem- 
bered that  the  pupils  had  never  seen  the 
articles  they  were  imitating,  the  results 
even  here  were  truly  wonderful.  An- 
other lesson  of  civilization ! 

Some  of  the  elementary  science  collec- 
tions were  remarkable  for  extent  and 
classification,  and  the  mounted  botanical 
specimens  of  some  schools  were  beauti- 
fully prepared — as  fine  work  as  we  have 
se^n  anywhere.  Kindergarten  work  came 
from  all  quarters,  of  high  average  excel- 
lence; and  the  products  of  manual  in- 
struction are  positive  evidence  of  the 
value  of  hand  training  and  the  certainty 
that  it  has  **come  to  stay'*  as  a  part  of 
school  work. 

Altogether  the  exhibit  was  a  success — 
creditable  to  those  who  contributed,  to 
the  committee  who  designed,  and  the 
teachers  who  arranged  and  managed  it. 
This  department  of  the  Association  is 
growing  in  importance  and  interest.  It 
attracted  many  visitors  from  the  town,  as 
well  as  from  the  Association. 
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Samuel  Hamilton, 
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John  L.  Shroy, 
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.^nnie  Matthias, 
Sallie  E.  Twining, 
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Ella  Herrick. 
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E.  W.  Williams, 
.  R.  Hunsicker, 
_ .  A.  Clarke, 
Mary  L.  Cox, 
A.  Thomas  Smith, 
Mary  P.  McFarland, 
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Florence  M.  Bell. 

Slater  Fairland, 
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THE  MELLOW  HORN. 

Lipefy.  S 


Wk.  Jobik. 


1.  At  dawn  Auro  -  ra    gai  -  ly  breaks,  In  all  her  proud  attire.     Ma  -  jes  -  tic  o'er  the  glassy  lake.  Re  - 

2.  At  eve  when  gloomy  shades  obscure  The  tranquil  shepherd's  cot, When  tinkling  bells  are  heard  no  more, 
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fleet -ing  li- quid  fire;     All    na -ture  smiles  to  ush  •  er  in  The  blushing  queen  of  mom,      And 
dai  -  ly    toil  for  -  gjot,    'Tis  then  the  sweet  enchanting  note  On  zephyrs  gent-ly  borne,     "»'='«- 
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hunts-men  with  the  day     be-gin    To  wind  the  mel  -  low  horn.    The  mel  -  low     horn,        The 
witch-ing  ca  •  dence  seems  to  float   A-  round  the  mel  -  low  horn.    The  mel  -  low      horn,        The 
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mel  -  low,  mel  -  low  horn ;      The  mel  -  low      horn.  The  mel  -  low,  mel  -low  horn ;       And 

mel  -  low,  mel  -  low  horn;      The  mel -low      horn.         The  mel -low,  mel -low  horn;      *Tis 
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huntsmen  with  the  day  begin  To  wind  the  mellow  horn.        And  huntsmen  with  the  day  begin  To 
then  the  sweet  enchanting  note  On  zephyrs  gently  borne :      With  witching  cadence  seems  to  float  A- 
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wind  the  mellow  horn.  The  mellow,  mellow    horn.      The  mellow,  mellow    horn, 

round  the  mellow  horn.  The  mellow,  mellow    horn,      The  mel-low,  mellow    horn. 
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*  An  Echo  can  be  made  by  Sopnno  and  Alto  humming  these  two  ban  to  this  note,  with  lips  dosed  and  teeth  apaxt. 
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A  REVELATION  OF  EARLY  CHILDHOOD.* 


FROM  A  LETTER  BY  MRS.  ANNA  JAMESON. 


1WILL  here  put  together  some  recol- 
lections of  my  own  child-life;  not  be- 
cause it  was  in  any  respect  an  exceptional 
or  remarkable  existence,  but  for  a  reason 
exactly  the  reverse,  because  it  was  like 
that  of  many  children;  at  least  I  have 
met  with  many  children  who  throve  or 
suffered  from  the  same  or  similar  unseen 
causes,  even  under  external  conditions 
and  management  every  way  dissimilar. 
Facts,  therefore,  which  can  be  relied  on, 
may  be  generally  useful  as  hints  towards 
a  theory  of  conduct.  What  I  shall  say 
here  shall  be  simply  the  truth  so  far  as  it 
goes;  not  something  between  the  false  and 
the  true,  garnished  for  effect, — not  some- 
thing half  remembered,  half  imagined, — 
but  plain,  absolute,  matter  of  fact. 

No,  certainly  I  was  not  an  extraordinary 
child.  1  have  had  something  to  do  with 
children,  and  have  met  with  several  more 
remarkable  for  quickness  of  talent  and 
precocity  of  feeling.  If  anything  in  par- 
ticular, I  believe  I  was  particularly 
naughty, — at  least  so  it  was  said  twenty 

*Mrs.  Anna  Jameson,  who  died  in  i860,  at  the 
a^  of  sixty-six  years,  was  an  English  writer  of 
high  rank.  She  was  a  critic  of  keenest  insight, 
and  with  rare  power  of  analysis.  Much  of  her 
life  was  given  to  humanitarian  work.  Hospi- 
tals, penitentiaries,  prisons  and  workhouses,  all 
claimed  her  interest  and  personal  service.  The 
good  work  she  did  here,  as  well  as  in  the  literary 
world,  is  inseparably  connected  with  her^nem- 
oiy.    The  article  given  above  is  a  classic. — Ed, 


times  a  day.  But  looking  back  now,  I 
do  not  think  I  was  particular  even  in  this 
respect;  I  perpetrated  not  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  mischief^so  called — 
which  every  lively,  active  child  perpe- 
trates between  five  and  ten  years  old.  I 
had  the  usual  desire  to  know,  and  the 
usual  dislike  to  learn;  the  usual  love  of 
fairy-tales,  and  hatred  of  French  exer- 
cises. But  not  of  what  I  learned,  but  of 
of  what  I  did  noi  learn;  not  of  what  they 
taught  me,  but  of  what  they  could  noi 
teach  me;  not  of  what  was  open,  apparent, 
manageable,  but  of  the  under-current,  the 
hidden,  the  unmanaged  or  unmanageable, 
I  have  to  speak,  and  you,  my  friend,  to 
hear  and  turn  to  account,  if  you  will,  and 
how  you  will.  As  we  grow  old  the  ex- 
periences of  infancy  come  back  upon  us 
with  a  strange  vividness.  There  is  a 
period  when  the  overflowing,  tumultuous 
life  of  our  youth  rises  up  between  us  and 
those  first  years;  but  as  the  torrent  sub- 
sides in  its  bed,  we  can  look  across  the 
impassable  gulf  to  that  haunted  fairy- 
land which  we  shall  never  more  approach, 
and  never  more  forget! 

In  memory  I  can  go  back  to  a  very 
early  age.  I  perfectly  remember  being 
sung  to  sleep,  and  can  remember  even 
the  tune  which  was  sung  to  me, — bless- 
ings on  the  voice  that  sang  it!  I  was  an 
affectionate,  but  not,  as  I  now  think,  a 
lovable  nor  an   attractive  child.     I  did 
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not,  like  the  little  Mozart,  ask  of  every 
one  around  me,  **Do  you  love  me?" 
The  instinctive  question  was,  rather, 
**  Can  I  love  you  ?  **  Yet  certainly  I  was 
not  more  than  six  years  old  when  I  suf- 
fered from  the  fear  of  not  being  loved 
where  I  had  attached  myself,  and  from 
the  idea  that  another  was  preferred  before 
me,  such  anguish  as  had  nearly  killed 
me.  Whether  those  around  me  regarded 
it  as  a  fit  of  ill-temper,  or  a  fit  of  illness, 
I  do  npt  know.  I  could  not  then  have 
given  a  name  to  the  pang  that  fevered 
me.  I  knew  not  the  cause,  but  never 
forgot  the  sufiering.  It  left  a  deeper  im- 
pression than  childish  passions  usually 
do;  and  the  recollection  was  so  far  salutary, 
that  in  after  life  I  guarded  myself  against 
the  approaches  of  that  hateful,  deformed, 
agonizing  thing  which  men  call  jealousy, 
as  I  would  from  an  attack  of  cramp  or 
cholera.  If  such  self-knowledge  has  not 
saved  me  from  the  pain,  at  least  it  has 
saved  me  from  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
the  passion,  by  a  wholesome  terror,  and 
even  a  sort  of  disgust. 

With  a  good  temper,  there  was  the 
capacity  of  strong,  deep,  silent  resent- 
ment, and  a  vindictive  spirit  of  rather  a 
peculiar  kind.  I  recollect  that  when  one 
of  those  set  over  me  inflicted  what  then 
appeared  a  most  horrible  injury  and  in- 
justice, the  thoughts  of  vengeance  haunted 
my  fancy  for  months;  but  it  was  an  in- 
verted sort  of  vengeance.  I  imagined 
the  house  of  my  enemy  on  fire,  and  rushed 
through  the  flames  to  rescue  her.  She 
was  drowning,  and  I  leaped  into  the  deep 
water  to  draw  her  forth.  She  was  pining 
in  prison,  and  I  forced  bars  and  bolts  to 
deliver  her.  If  this  were  magnanimity, 
it  was  not  the  less  vengeance;  for,  ob- 
serve, I  always  fancied  evil,  and  shame, 
and  humiliation  to  my  adversary;  to  my- 
self the  role  of  superiority  and  gratified 
pride.  For  several  years  this  sort  of 
burning  resentment  against  wrong  done 
to  myself  and  others,  though  it  took  no 
mean  or  cruel  form,  was  a  source  of  in- 
tense, untold  suffering.  No  one  was 
aware  of  it.  I  was  left  to  settle  it;  and 
my  mind  righted  itself  I  hardly  know 
how;  not,  certainly,  by  religious  influ- 
ences,— they  passed  over  my  mind,  and 
did  not  at  the  time  sink  into  it, — and  as 
for  earthly  counsel  or  comfort,  I  never 
had  either  when  most  needed.  And  as  it 
fared  with  me  then,  so  it  has  been  in  after 
life;  so  it  has  been,  must  be,  with  all 
those  who,   in  fighting  out    alone    the 


pitched  battle  between  principle  and  pas- 
sion, will  accept  no  intervention  between 
the  infinite  within  them  and  the  infinite 
above  them;  so  it  has  been,  mtist  be,  with 
all  strong  natures.  Will  it  be  said  that 
victory  in  the  struggle  brings  increase  of 
strength  ?  It  may  be  so  with  some  who 
survive  the  contest;  but  then,  how  many 
sink!  how  many  are  crippled  morally  for 
life!  how  many,  strengthened  in  some 
particular  faculties,  suffer  in  losing  the 
harmony  of  the  character  as  a  whole! 
This  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  the 
matured  mind  may  help  the  childish 
nature  at  strife  with  itself.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  how  far  this  sort  of  vindictive- 
ness  might  have  penetrated  and  hardened 
into  the  character,  if  I  had  been  of  a  timid 
or  retiring  nature.  It  was  expelled  at 
last  by  no  outer  influences,  but  by  a 
growing  sense  of  power  and  self-reliance. 

In  regard  to  truth — always  such  a  diflR- 
culty  in  education — I  certainly  had,  as  a 
child,  and  like  most  children,  confused 
ideas  about  it.  I  had  a  more  distinct  and 
absolute  idea  of  honor  than  of  truth — a 
mistake  into  which  our  conventional 
morality  leads  those  who  educate  and 
those  who  are  educated.  I  knew  very 
well,  in  a  general  way,  that  to  tell  a  lie 
was  Tvicked;  to  lie  for  my  own  profit  or 
pleasure,  or  to  the  hurt  of  others,  was, 
according  to  my  infant  code  of  morals, 
worse  than  wicked — it  was  dishonorable. 
But  I  had  no  compunction  about  telling 
fictions;  inventing  scenes  and  circum- 
stances which  I  related  as  real,  and  with 
a  keen  sense  of  triumphant  enjoyment  in 
seeing  the  listener  taken  in  by  a  most 
artful  and  ingenious  concatenation  of  im- 
possibilities. In  this  respect  *  *  Ferdinand 
Mendez  Pinto,  that  liar  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude,'' was  nothing  in  comparison  to 
me.  I  must  have  been  twelve  years  old 
before  my  conscience  was  first  awakened 
up  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  truth  as 
a  principle,  as  well  as  its  holiness  as  a 
virtue.  Afterwards,  having  to  set  right 
the  minds  of  others  cleared  my  own  mind 
on  this  and  some  other  important  points. 

I  do  not  think  I  was  naturally  obstinate, 
but  remember  going  without  food  all  day, 
and  being  sent  hungry  and  exhausted 
to  bed,  because  I  would  not  do  some 
trifling  thing  required  of  me.  I  think  it 
was  to  recite  some  lines  I  knew  by  heart. 
I  was  punished  as  wilfully  obstinate;  but 
what  no  one  knew  then,  and  what  I  know 
now  as  the  fact,  was,  that  after  refusing 
to  do  what  was  required,  and  bearing 
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anger  and  threats  in  consequence,  I  lost 
the  power  to  do  it.  I  became  stone:  the 
will  was  petrified,  and  I  absolutely  could 
not  comply.  They  might  have  hacked 
me  in  pieces  before  my  lips  could  have 
tinclosed  to  utterance.  The  obstinacy 
was  not  in  the  mind,  but  on  the  nerves; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  what  we  call 
obstinacy  in  children,  and  grown-up 
people  too,  is  often  something  of  this 
kind,  and  that  it  may  be  increased  by 
mismanagement,  by  persistence,  or  what 
is  called  firmness  in  the  controlling  power, 
into  disease,  or  something  near  to  it. 

There  was  in  my  childish  mind  another 
cause  of  suffering  besides  those  I  have 
mentioned,  less  acute,  but  more  perma-' 
nent,  and   always  unacknowledged.     It 
was  fear — fear  of  darkness  and  super- 
natural influences.     As  long  as  I  can  re- 
member anything,  I  rememt^r  these  hor- 
rors of  my  infancy.     How  they  had  been 
awakened   I  do  not    know;    they  were 
never  revealed.     I  had  heard  other  chil- 
dren ridiculed  for  such  fears,  and  held  my 
peace.     At  first  these  haunting,  thrilling, 
stifling  terrors  were  vague;    afterwards 
the  form  varied;  but  one  of  the  most  per- 
manent was  the  ghost  in  Hamlet.     There 
was  a  volume  of  Shakespeare  lying  about, 
in  which  was  an  engraving  I  have  not 
seen  since,  but  it  remains  distinct  in  my 
mind  as  a   picture.     On  one  side  stood 
Hamlet  with  his  hair  on  end,   literally 
"like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine,'* 
and  one  hana  with  all  the  fingers  out- 
spread.    On  the  other  strided  the  ghost, 
encased  in  armor  with  nodding  plumes; 
one  finger  pointing  forwards,  and  all  sur- 
rounded with  a  supernatural  light.     O, 
that  spectre!  for  three  years  it  followed 
me  up  and  down  the  dark  staircase,  or 
stood  by  my  bed:  only  the  blessed  light 
had  power  to  exorcise  it,     How  it  was 
that  I  knew,  while  I  trembled  and  quaked, 
that  it  was  unreal,  never  cried  out,  never 
expostulated,  never  confessed,  I  do  not 
know.     The  figure  of  ApoUyon  looming 
over  Christian,  which  I  had  found  in  an 
old  edition  of  the  '*  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
was  also  a  great  torment.     But  worse, 
perhaps,  were  certain  phantasms  without 
shape — things  like  the  vision  in  Job — ''A 
spirit  passed  before  my  face;  it  stood  stilly 
but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof  :^^ — 
and  if  not  intelligible  voices,  there  were 
strange,  unaccountable  sounds  filling  the 
air  around  with  a  sort  of  mysterious  life. 
In  daylight  I  was  not  only  fearless,  but 
audacious,  inclined  to  defy  all  power  and 


brave  all  danger — that  is,  all  danger  I 
could  see.     I  remember  volunteering  to 
lead  the  way  through  a  herd  of  cattle 
(among  which  was  a  dangerous  bull,  the 
terror  of  the  neighborhood)  armed  only 
with  a  little  Stick;  but  first  I  said  the 
Lord's  Prayer  fervently.     In  the  ghastly 
night  I  never  prayed;  terror  stifled  prayer. 
These  visionary  sufferings,  in  some  form 
or  other,  pursued  me  till  I  was  nearly 
twelve  years  old.     If  I  had  not  possessed, 
a  strong  constitution  and  a  strong  under- 
standing, which  rejected  and  contemned. 
my  own  fears,  even  while  they  shook  me, 
I  had  been  destroyed.  How  much  weaker' 
children  suffer  in  this  way  I  have  since- 
known,  and  have  known  how  to  bring: 
them  help  and  strength,  through  sympa- 
thy and  knowledge — the  sympathy  that 
soothes,   and    does  not    encourage,   the 
knowledge  that  dispels,  and  does  not  sug- 
gest, the  evil. 

People,  in  general,  even  those  who 
have  been  much  interested  in  education, 
are  not  aware  of  the  sacred  duty  of  truth, 
exact  truth,  in  their  intercourse  with 
children.  Limit  what  you  tell  them  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  their  faculties; 
but  let  what  you  say  be  the  truth.  Ac- 
curacy, not  merely  as  to  fact,  but  well- 
considered  accuracy  in  the  use  of  words, 
is  essential  with  children.  I  have  read 
some  wise  book  on  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  in  which  absolute  veracity  and 
accuracy  in  speaking  is  prescribed  as  a 
curative  principle;  and  deception  for  any 
purpose  is  deprecated  as  almost  fatal  to 
the  health  of  the  patient.  Now,  it  is  a 
good  sanitary  principle,  that  what  is 
curative  is  preventive;  and  that  an  un- 
healthy state  of  mind,  leading  to  madness, 
may,  in  some  organizations,  be  induced 
by  that  sort  of  uncertainty  and  perplexity 
which  grows  up  where  the  mind  has  not 
been  accustomed  to  truth  in  its  external 
relations.  It  is  like  breathing  for  a  con- 
tinuance an  impure  or  confined  air. 

Of  the  mischief  that  may  be  done  to  a 
childish  mind  by  a  falsehood  uttered  in 
thoughtless  gayety,  I  remember  an  ab- 
surd and  yet  a  painful  instance.  A  visitor 
was  turning  over,  for  a  little  girl,  some 
prints,  one  of  which  represented  an  Indian 
widow  springing  into^the  fire  kindled  for 
the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband.  It  was 
thus  explained  to  the  child,  who  asked, 
innocently,  whether,  if  her  father  died, 
her  mother  would  be  burned  ?  The  per- 
son to  whom  the  question  was  addressed, 
a  lively,  amiable  woman,  was  probably 
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much  amused  by  the  question,  and  an- 
swered giddily,  '*0,  of  course, — cer- 
tainly!'* and  was  believed  implicitly. 
But  thenceforth,  for  many  weary  months, 
the  mind  of  that  child  was  haunted  and 
tortured  by  the  image  of  her  mother 
springing  into  the  devouring  flames,  and 
consumed  by  fire,  with  all  the  accessories 
of  the  picture,  particularly  the  drums 
beating  to  drown  her  cries.  In  a  weaker 
organization  the  results  might  have  been 
permanent  and  serious.     But  to  proceed. 

These  terrors  I  have  described  had  an 
existence  external  to  myself:  I  had  no 
power  over  them  to  shape  them  by  my 
will,  and  their  power  over  me  vanished 
gradually  before  a  more  dangerous  in- 
fatuation,— the  propensity  to  reverie. 
The  shaping  spirit  of  imagination  began 
when  I  was  about  eight  or  nine  years  old 
to  haunt  my  inner  life.  I  can  truly  say 
that,  from  ten  years  old  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  I  lived  a  double  existence;  one 
outward,  linking  me  with  the  external 
sensible  world,  the  other  inward,  creating 
a  world  to  and  for  itself,  conscious  to  it- 
self only.  I  carried  on  for  whole  years  a 
series  of  actions,  scenes,  and  adventures; 
one  springing  out  of  another,  and  colored 
and  modified  by  increasing  knowledge. 
This  habit  grew  so  upon  me,  that  there 
were  moments — as  when  I  came  to  some 
crisis  in  my  imaginary  adventures— when 
I  was  not  more  awake  to  outward  things 
than  in  sleep, — scarcely  took  cognizance 
of  the  beings  around  me.  When  pun- 
ished for  idleness  by  being  placed  in  soli- 
tary confinement  (the  worst  of  all  punish- 
ments for  children),  the  intended  penance 
was  nothing  less  than  a  delight  and  an 
emancipation,  giving  me  up  to  my  dreams. 
I  had  a  very  strict  and  very  accomplished 
governess,  one  of  the  cleverest  women  I 
have  ever  met  with  in  my  life;  but  noth- 
ing of  this  was  known  or  even  suspected 
by  her,  and  I  exulted  in  possessing  some- 
thing which  her  power  could  not  reach. 
My  reveries  were  my  real  life:  it  was  an 
unhealthy  state  of  things. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  training 
of  children  will  perhaps  pause  here.  It 
may  be  said,  in  the  first  place.  How  are 
we  to  reach  those  recesses  of  the  inner 
life  which  the  God^  who  made  us  keeps 
from  every  eye  but  his  o^^n  ?  As  when 
we  walk  over  the  field  in  spring  we  are 
aware  of  a  thousand  influences  and  pro- 
cesses at  work  of  which  we  have  no  exact 
knowledge  or  clear  perception,  yet  must 
watch  and  use  accordingly, — so  it  is  with 


education.  And,  secondly,  it  may  be 
asked,  if  such  secret  processes  be  working 
unconscious  mischief,  where  the  remedy  ? 
The  remedy  is  in  employment.  Then 
the  mother  or  the  teacher  echoes,  with 
astonishment,  **  Employment!  the  child 
is  employed  from  morning  till  night;  she 
is  learning  a  dozen  sciences  and  lan- 
guages; she  has  masters  and  lessons  for 
every  hour  of  every  day;  with  her  pencil, 
her  piano,  her  books,  her  companions,  her 
birds,  her  flowers, — what  can  she  want 
more?*'  An  energetic  child  even  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  yet  further  as  the 
physical  organization  is  developed,  wants 
something  more  and  something  better; 
employment  which  shall  bring  with  it 
the  bond  of  a  higher  duty  than  that 
which  centres  in  self  and  self-improve- 
ment; employment  which  shall  not 
merely  cultivate  the  understanding,  but 
strengthen  and  elevate  the  conscience; 
employment  for  the  higher  and  more  gen- 
erous faculties;  employment  addressed  to 
the  sympathies;  employment  which  has 
the  aim  of  utility,  not  pretended,  but  real, 
obvious,  direct  utility.  A  girl  who  as  a 
mere  child  is  not  always  being  taught  or 
being  amused,  whose  mind  is  early  re- 
strained by  the  bond  of  definite  duty,  and 
thrown  out  of  the  limit  of  self,  will  not  in 
after  years  be  subject  to  fancies  that  dis- 
turb or  to  reveries  that  absorb,  and  the 
present  and  the  actual  will  have  that 
power  they  ought  to  have  as  combined  in 
due  degree  with  desire  and  anticipation. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  under- 
stand this  well;  employment  which  en- 
lists with  the  spiritual  the  sympathetic 
part  of  our  being,  is  a  means  through 
which  they  guide  both  young  and  adult 
minds.  Physicians  who  have  to  manage 
various  states  of  mental  and  moral  disease 
understand  this  well;  they  speak  of  the 
necessity  of  employment  (not  mere  amuse- 
ment) as  a  curative  means,  but  of  em- 
ployment with  the  direct  aim  of  useful- 
ness, apprehended  and  appreciated  by 
the  patient,  else  it  is  nothing.  It  is  the 
same  with  children.  Such  employment, 
chosen  with  reference  to  utility,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  faculties,  would  prove 
in  many  cases  either  preventive  or  cura- 
tive. In  my  own  case,  as  I  now  think, 
it  would  have  been  both. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  thought 
essential  that  women  should  know  some- 
thing of  cookery,  something  of  medicine, 
something  of  surgery.  If  all  these  things 
are  far  better  understood  now  than  here- 
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tofore,  is  that  a  reason  why  a  well- 
educated  woman  should  be  left  wholly 
ignorant  of  them  ?  A  knowledge  of  what 
people  call  ** common  things,*' — of  the 
elements  of  physiology,  of  the  conditions 
of  health,  of  the  qualities,  nutritive  or 
remedial,  of  substances  commonly  used 
as  food  or  medicine,  and  the  most  econ- 
omical and  the  most  beneficial  way  of 
applying  both, — these  should  form  a  part 
of  the  system  of  every  girls*  school, — 
whether  for  the  higher  or  the  lower  classes. 
At  present  you  shall  see  a  girl  studying 
chemistry,  and  attending  Faraday's  lec- 
tures, who  would  be  puzzled  to  com- 
pound a  rice-pudding  or  a  cup  of  barley- 
water:  and  a  girl  who  could  work  quickly 
a  complicated  sum  in  the  Rule  of  Three, 
afterwards  wasting  a  fourth  of  her  hus- 
band's wages  through  want  of  manage- 
ment. 

In  my  own  case,  how  much  of  the  prac- 
tical and  sympathetic  in  my  nature  was 
exhausted  in  airy  visions! 

As  to  the  stufiF  out  of  which  my  waking 
dreams  were  composed,  I  cannot  tell  you 
much.  I  have  a  remembrance  that  I  was 
always  a  princess  heroine  in  the  disguise 
of  a  knight,  a  sort  of  Clorinda  or  Brito- 
mart,  going  about  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  the  poor,  fight  giants  and  kill  dragons; 
or  founding  a  society  in  some  far-ofi*  soli- 
tude or  desolate  island,  which  would  have 
rivalled  that  of  Gonsalez,  where  there 
were  to  be  no  tears,  no  tasks,  and  no 
laws — except  those  which  I  made  myself 
— ^no  caged  birds  nor  tormented  kittens. 

Enough  of  the  pains,  and  mistakes,  and 
vagaries  of  childhood;  let  me  tell  of  some 
of  its  pleasures  equally  unguessed  and 
unexpressed.  A  great,  an  exquisite 
source  of  enjoyment  arose  out  of  an  early, 
instinctive,  boundless  delight  in  external 
beauty.  How  this  went  hand  in  hand 
with  my  terrors  and  reveries,  how  it 
could  coexist  with  them,  I  cannot  tell 
now — It  was  so;  and  if  this  sympathy 
with  the  external,  living,  beautiful  world 
had  been  properly,  scientifically  culti- 
vated, and  directed  to  useful  definite  pur- 
poses, it  would  have  been  the  best  remedy 
for  much  that  was  morbid;  this  was  not 
the  case,  and  we  were,  unhappily  for  me, 
too  early  removed  from  the  country  to  a 
town  residence.  I  can  remember,  how- 
ever, that  in  very  early  years  the  appear- 
ances of  nature  did  truly  **  haunt  me  like 
a  passion;'*  the  stars  were  to  me  as  the 
gates  of  heaven;  the  rolling  of  the 
wave  to  the  shore;  the  graceful  weeds  and 


grasses  bending  before  the  breeze  as  they 
grew  by  the  wayside;  the  minute  and 
delicate  forms  of  insects;  the  trembling 
shadows  of  boughs  and  leaves  dancing  on 
the  ground  in  the  highest  noon;— these 
were  to  me  perfect  pleasures,  of  which 
the  imagery  now  in  my  mind  is  distinct. 
Wordsworth's  poem  of  **The  Dafibdils," 
the  one  beginning 

"  I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud" — 
may  appear  to  some  unintelligible  or 
overcharged,  but  to  me  it  was  a  vivid 
truth,  a  simple  fact;  and  if  Wordsworth 
had  been  then  in  my  hands,  I  think  I 
must  have  loved  him.  It  was  this  in- 
tense sense  of  beauty  which  gave  the  first 
zest  to  poetry:  I  loved  it,  not  because  it 
told  me  what  I  did  not  know,  but  because 
it  helped  me  to  words  in  which  to  clothe 
my  own  knowledge  and  perceptions,  and 
reflected  back  the  pictures  unconsciously 
hoarded  up  in  my  mind.  This  was  what 
made  Thomson's  '* Seasons"  a  favorite 
book  when  I  first  began  to  read  for  my 
own  amusement,  and  before  I  could  un- 
derstand one  half  of  it;  St.  Pierre's  *' In- 
dian Cottage"  (**La  Chaumifere  Indi- 
enne")  was  also  charming,  either  because 
it  reflected  my  dreams,  or  gave  me  new 
stuff"  for  them  in  pictures  of  an  external 
world  quite  different  from  that  I  inhabited 
— palm-trees,  elephants,  tigers,  dark- 
turbaned  men  with  flowing  draperies;  and 
the  ** Arabian  Nights"  completed  my 
Oriental  intoxication,  which  lasted  for  a 
long  time. 

I  have  said  little  of  the  impressions 
left  by  books,  and  of  my  first  religious 
notions.  A  friend  of  mine  had  once  the 
wise  idea  of  collecting  together  a  variety 
of  evidence  as  to  the  impressions  left  by 
certain  books  on  childish  or  immature 
minds.  If  carried  out,  ijt  wouid  have 
been  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions 
to  educational  experience  ever  made. 
For  myself,  I  did  not  much  care  about 
the  books  put  into  my  hands,  nor  imbibe 
much  information  from  them.  I  had  a 
great  taste,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  for- 
bidden books;  yet  it  was  not  the  forbidden 
books  that  did  the  mischief,  except  in 
their  being  read  furtively.  I  remember 
impressions  of  vice  and  cruelty  from  some 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Gold- 
smith's ** History  of  England,"  which  I 
shudder  to  recall.  Shakespeare  was  on 
the  forbidden  shelf.  I  had  read  him  all 
through  between  seven  and  ten  years  old. 
He  never  did  me  any  moral  mischief. 
He  never  soiled  my  mind  with  any  dis- 
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ordered  image.  What  was  exceptionable 
and  coarse  in  language  I  passed  by  with- 
out attaching  any  meaning  whatever  to 
it.  How  it  might  have  been  if  I  had 
read  Shakespeare  first  when  I  was  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  I  do  not  know;  perhaps  the 
occasional  coarseness  and  obscurities 
might  have  shocked  the  delicacy  or  puz- 
zled the  intelligence  of  that  sensitive  and 
inquiring  age.  But  at  nine  or  ten  I  had 
no  comprehension  of  what  was  unseemly; 
what  might  be  obscure  in  words  to  wordy 
commentators,  was  to  me  lighted  up  by 
the  idea  I  found  or  interpreted  for  myself, 
— right  or  wrong. 

No;  I  repeat,  Shakespeare — bless  him! 
— never  did  me  any  moral  mischief. 
Though  the  Witches  in  Macbeth  troubled 
me — though  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  terrified 
me  (the  picture,  that  is — for  the  spirit  in 
Shakespeare  was  solemn  and  pathetic, 
not  hideous) — though  poor  little  Arthur 
cost  me  an  ocean  of  tears — yet  much  that 
was  obscure,  and  all  that  was  painful  and 
revolting,  was  merged  on  the  whole  in 
the  vivid  presence  of  a  new,  beautiful, 
vigorous  living  world.  The  plays  which 
I  now  think  the  most  wonderful  produced 
comparatively  little  effect  on  my  fancy: 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Othello,  Macbeth, 
struck  me  then  less  than  the  historical 
plays,  and  far  less  than  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  and  Cymbeline.  It  may 
be  thought,  perhaps,  that  Falstaff  is  not 
a  character  to  strike  a  child,  or  to  be  un- 
derstood by  a  child: — no;  surely  not.  To 
me  Falstaff  was  not  witty  and  wicked — 
only  irresistibly  fat  and  funny;  and  I  re- 
member lying  on  the  ground  rolling  with 
laughter  over  some  of  the  scenes  in  Henry 
the  Fourth— the  mock  play,  and  the 
seven  men  in  buckram.  But  the  Tempest 
and  Cymbeline  were  the  plays  I  liked 
best  and  knew  best. 

Altogether,  I  should  say  that  in  my 
early  years  books  were  known  to  me,  not 
as  such,  not  for  their  general  contents, 
but  for  some  especial  image  or  picture  I 
had  picked  out  of  them  and  assimilated 
to  my  own  mind  and  mixed  up  with  my 
own  life.  For  example,  out  of  Homer's 
Odyssey  (lent  to  me  by  the  parish  clerk) 
I  had  the  picture  of  Nasicaa  and  her 
maidens  going  down  in  their  chariots  to 
wash  their  linen:  so  that  when  the  first 
time  I  went  to  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  could 
hardly  see  the  pictures  through  blinding 
tears,  I  saw  that  picture  of  Rubens,  which 
all  remember  who  have  been  at  Florence, 
and   it  flashed  delight  and  refreshment 


through  those  remembered  childish  asso- 
ciations. The  Sirens  and  Polypheme  left 
also  vivid  pictures  on  my  fancy.  The 
Iliad,  on  the  contrary,  wearied  me,  ex- 
cept the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache, in  which  the  child,  scared  by  its 
father's  dazzling  helm  and  nodding  crest, 
remains  a  vivid  image  in  my  mind  from 
that  time. 

The  same  parish  clerk — a  curious  fel- 
low in  his  way — lent  me  also  some  re- 
ligious tracts  and  stories,  by  Hannah 
More.  It  is  most  certain  that  more  moral 
mischief  was  done  to  me  by  some  of  these 
than  by  all  Shakespeare's  plays  together. 
These  so-called  pious  tracts  first  intro- 
duced me  to  a  knowledge  of  the  vices  of 
vulgar  life  and  the  excitements  of  a  vul- 
gar religion — the  fear  of  being  hanged 
and  the  fear  of  hell  became  coexistent  in 
my  mind;  and  the  teaching  resolved  itself 
into  this:  that  it  was  not  by  being 
naughty,  but  by  being  found  out,  that  I 
was  to  incur  the  risk  of  both.  My  fairy 
world  was  better! 

About  religion; — I  was  taught  religion 
as  children  used  to  be  taught  it  in  my 
younger  days,  and  are  taught  it  still  in 
some  cases,  I  believe — through  the 
medium  of  creeds  and  catechisms.  I  read 
the  Bible  too  early,  and  too  indiscrim- 
inately, and  too  irreverently.  Even  the 
New  Testament  was  too  early  placed  in 
my  hands;  too  early  made  a  lesson-book, 
as  the  custom  then  was.  The  letter  of 
the  Scriptures — the  words — were  famil- 
iarized to  me  by  sermonizing  and  dog- 
matizing, long  before  I  could  enter  into 
the  spirit.  Meantime,  happily,  another 
religion  was  growing  up  in  my  heart, 
which,  strangely  enough,  seemed  to  me 
quite  apart  from  that  which  was  taught 
— which,  indeed,  I  never  in  any  way  re- 
garded as  the  same  which  I  was  taught 
when  I  stood  up  wearily  on  a  Sunday  to 
repeat  the  collect  and  say  the  catechism. 
It  was  quite  another  thing.  Not  only 
the  taught  religion  and  the  sentiment  of 
faith  and  adoration  were  never  combined, 
but  it  never  for  years  entered  into  my 
head  to  combine  them;  the  first  remained 
extraneous,  the  latter  had  gradually 
taken  root  in  my  life,  even  from  the 
moment  my  mother  joined  my  little  hands 
in  prayer.  The  histories  out  of  the  Bible 
(the  Parables  especially)  were,  however, 
enchanting  to  me,  though  my  interpreta- 
tion of  them  was  in  some  instances  the 
very  reverse  of  correct  or  orthodox.  To 
my  infant  conception  our  Lord  was  a 
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being  who  had  come  down  from  heaven 
to  make  people  good,  and  to  tell  them 
beautiful  stories.  And  though  no  pains 
were  spared  to  indodrijiate  me,  and  all 
my  pastors  and  masters  took  it  for  granted 
that  my  ideas  were  quite  satisfactory, 
nothing  could  be  more  confused  and 
heterodox. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  girls 
of  lively  talents  are  apt  to  grow  pert  and 
satirical.  I  fell  into  this  danger  when 
about  ten  years  old.  Sallies  at  the  ex- 
pense of  certain  people,  ill-looking,  or  ill- 
dressed,  or  ridiculous,  or  foolish,  had  been 
laughed  at  and  applauded  in  company, 
until,  without  being  naturally  malignant, 
I  ran  some  risk  of  becoming  so  from  sheer 
vanity. 

The  fables  which  appeal  to  our  higher 
moral  sympathies  may  sometimes  do  as 
much  for  us  as  the  truths  of  science.  So 
thought  our  Saviour  when  he  taught  the 
multitude  in  parables. 

A  good  clergyman  who  lived  near  us, 
a  famous  Persian  scholar,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  teach  me  Persian,  (I  was  then 
about  seven  years  old,)  and  I  set  to  work 
with  infinite  delight  and  earnestness. 
All  I  learned  was  soon  forgotten;  but  a 
few  years  afterwards,  happening  to  stum- 
ble on  a  volume  of  Sir  William  Jones's 
works — his  Persian  grammar — it  revived 
my  Orientalism,  and  I  began  to  study  it 
eagerly.  Among  the  exercises  given  was 
a  Persian  fable  or  poem — one  of  those 
traditions  of  our  Lord  which  are  preserved 
in  the  East.  The  beautiful  apologue  of 
**St.  Peter  and  the  Cherries,*'  which 
Goethe  has  versified  or  imitated,  is  a 
well-known  example.  This  fable  I  al- 
lude to  was  something  similar,  but  I  have 
not  met  with  the  original  these  forty 
years,  and  must  give  it  here  from  memory. 
*' Jesus,"  says  the  story,  **  arrived  one 
evening  at  the  gates  of  a  certain  city,  and 
he  sent  bis  disciples  forward  to  prepare 
supper,  while  he  himself,  intent  on  doing 
good,  walked  through  the  streets  into  the 
market-place. 

*'And  he  saw  at  the  comer  of  the 
market  some  people  gathered  together 
looking  at  an  object  on  the  ground;  and 
he  drew  near  to  see  what  it  might  be.  It 
was  a  dead  dog,  with  a  halter  round  his 
neck,  by  which  he  appeared  to  have  been 
dragged  through  the  dirt;  and  a  viler,  a 
more  abject,  a  more  unclean  thing  never 
met  the  eyes  of  man. 

**And  those  who  stood  by  looked  on 
with  abhorrence. 


**  *  Faugh! '  said  one,  stopping  his  nose, 
'it  pollutes  the  air.'  'How  long,'  said 
another,  '  shall  this  foul  beast  offend  our 
sight?'  *Look  at  his  torn  hide,'  said  a 
third;  'one  could  not  even  cut  a  shoe  out 
of  it.'  'And  his  ears,'  said  a  fourth,  'all 
draggled  and  bleeding!'  'No  doubt,' 
said  a  fifth,  'he  hath  been  hanged  for 
thieving! ' 

"And  Jesus  heard  them,  and  looking 
down  compassionately  on  the  dead  crea- 
ture, he  said,  *  Pearls  are  not  equal  to  the 
whiteness  of  his  teeth! ' 

"Then  the  people  turned  towards  him 
with  amazement,  and  said  among  them- 
selves, *  Who  is  this  ?  this  must  be  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  for  only  He  could  find  some- 
thing to  pity  and  approve  even  in  a  dead 
dog;'  and  being  ashamed,  they  bowed 
their  heads  before  him,  and  went  each  on 
his  way." 

I  can  recall,  at  this  hour,  the  vivid,  yet 
softening  and  pathetic  impression  left  on 
my  fancy  by  tiiis  old  Eastern  story.  It 
struck  me  as  exquisitely  humorous,  as 
well  as  exquisitely  beautiful.  It  gave 
me  a  pain  in  my  conscience,  for  it  seemed 
thenceforward  so  easy  and  so  vulgar  to 
say  satirical  things,  and  so  much  nobler 
to  be  benign  and  merciful,  and  I  took 
the  lesson  so  home,  that  I  was  in  great 
danger  of  falling  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme—of seeking  the  beautiful  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  corrupt  and  the  repulsive. 
Pity,  a  large  element  in  my  composition, 
might  have  easily  degenerated  into  weak- 
ness, threatening  to  subvert  hatred  of  evil 
in  trying  to  find  excuses  for  it;  and 
whether  my  mind  has  ever  completely 
righted  itself,  I  am  not  sure. 

Educators  are  not  always  aware,  I 
think,  how  acute  are  the  perceptions,  and 
how  permanent  the  memories  of  children. 
I  remember  experiments  tried  upon  my 
temper  and  feelings,  and  how  I  was 
made  aware  of  this,  by  their  being  re- 
peated, and,  in  some  instances,  spoken  of, 
before  me.  Music,  to  which  I  was  early 
and  peculiarly  sensitive,  was  sometimes 
made  the  medium  of  these  experiments. 
Discordant  sounds  were  not  only  hateful, 
but  made  me  turn  white  and  cold,  and 
sent  the  blood  backward  to  my  heart;  and 
certain  tunes  had  a  curious  effect,  I  can- 
not now  account  for:  for  though,  when 
heard  for  the  first  time,  they  had  little 
effect,  they  became  intolerable  by  repeti- 
tion; they  turned  up  some  hidden  emo- 
tion within  me  too  strong  to  be  borne. 
It  could  not  have  been  from  association, 
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which  I  believe  to  be  a  principal  element 
in  the  emotion  excited  by  music.  I  was 
too  young  for  that.  What  associations 
could  such  a  baby  have  had  with  pleasure 
or  with  pain?  Or  could  it  be  possible 
that  associations  with  some  former  state 
of  existence  awoke  up  to  sound  ?  That 
our  life  **hath  elsewhere  its  beginning, 
and  Cometh  from  afar/'  is  a  belief,  or  at 
least  an  instinct,  in  some  minds,  which 
music,  and  only  music,  seems  to  thrill 
into  consciousness.  At  this  time,  when 
I  was  about  five  or  six  years  old,  Mrs. 
Arkwright — she  was  then  Fanny  Kemble 
— used  to  come  to  our  house,  and  used  to 
entrance  me  with  her  singing.  I  had  a 
sort  of  adoration  for  her,  such  as  an  ec- 
static votary  might  have  for  a  Saint  Ce- 
cilia. I  trembled  with  pleasure  when  I 
only  heard  her  step.  But  her  voice! — it 
has  charmed  hundreds  since;  whom  has 
it  ever  moved  to  a  more  genuine  passion 
of  delight  than  the  little  child  that  crept 
silent  and  tremulous  to  her  side?  And 
she  was  fond  of  me — fond  of  singing  to 
me,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  fond  also 
of  playing  these  experiments  on  me. 
The  music  of  **  Paul  and  Virginia  *'  was 
then  in  vogue,  and  there  was  one  air — a 
very  simple  air — in  that  opera,  which, 
after  the  first  few  bars,  always  made  me 
stop  my  ears  and  rush  out  of  the  room. 
I  became  at  last  aware  that  this  was 
sometimes  done  by  particular  desire  to 
please  my  parents,  or  amuse  and  interest 
others  by  the  display  of  such  vehement 
emotion.  My  infant  conscience  became 
perplexed  between  the  reality  of  the  feel- 
ing and  the  exhibition  of  it.  People  are 
not  always  aware  of  the  injury  done  to 
children  by  repeating  before  them  things 
they  say,  or  describing  things  they  do: 
words  and  actions,  spontaneous  and  un- 
conscious, become  thenceforth  artificial 
and  conscious.  I  can  speak  of  the  injury 
done  to  myself,  between  five  and  eight 
years  old.  There  was  some  danger  of  my 
becoming  a  precocious  actress — danger  of 
permanent  mischief  such  as  I  have  seen 
done  to  other  children — but  I  was  saved 
by  the  recoil  of  resistance  and  resentment 
excited  in  my  mind. 

This  is  enough.  All  that  has  been 
told  here  refers  to  a  period  between  five 
and  ten  years  old. 


HISTORY  RECITATION. 


No  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven 

The  vague  desire  can  stay ; 
Self-love  is  still  the  Tartar  mill. 

For  grinding  prayers  alway. —  Whittier. 


A  SHORT  time  should  be  taken  at  the 
beginning  at  each  recitation  for  re- 
viewing such  topics  of  past  lessons  as  have 
any  connection  with  the  lessons  of  the  day. 
Such  reviews  will  also  fix  in  mind  the  im- 
portant facts  which  have  been  studied. 

To  bring  out  the  points  clearly,  and  to 
make  the  study  interesting,  maps  and 
diagrams  should  be  in  constant  use  in  the 
recitation.  Engraved  maps  may  be  con- 
sulted, but  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  drawing  of  maps  by  the  pu- 
pils. Progressive  maps,  or  maps  which 
grow  with  the  study  of  a  section,  may  be 
made  from  day  to  day,  and  the  pupils 
should  be  ready  to  draw  at  any  time 
rapid  sketches,  which  will  illustrate  the 
relative  position  of  places,  the  movement 
of  armies,  or  the  growth  of  territory. 

In  recitation,  the  pupil  should  be  ex- 
pected to  take  a  topic  and  tell,  in  his  own 
language,  what  he  has  ascertained  in  re- 
gard to  it,  with  as  little  interruption  as 
possible.  After  he  has  finished  his  state- 
ment, the  other  pujjils  may  add  anything 
which  has  been  omitted,  correct  any  mis- 
statement which  has  been  made,  or  ask 
questions  to  bring  out  the  points  more 
clearly.  If  there  are  several  different  books 
in  the  hands  of  the  class,  the  statements 
made  by  the  various  members  will  vary 
considerably.  One  will  give  a  story  not 
told  by  the  pupil  who  first  recited.  An- 
other will  show  the  relation  which  the 
event  described  bears  to  others.  Still  an- 
other will  derive  from  the  event  a  practi- 
cal lesson  for  our  own  people  and  time. 
All  will  help  to  make  the  story  more 
complete  and  more  likely  to  be  remem- 
bered. Emphasize  especially  those  fea- 
tures which  are  directly  related  to  pres- 
ent affairs,  or  which  may  lead  the  pupils 
into  a  higher  appreciation  of  their  duties 
as  citizens,  and  give  them  a  better  under- 
standing of  those  duties. 

A  recitation  in  history  properly  con- 
ducted will  encourage  the  pupils  to 
gather  information  from  all  available 
sources.  The  gazetteer,  cyclopaedia,  bio- 
graphies, and  histories  of  various  kinds 
will  be  sought  and  read  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  and  giving  all  possible  infor- 
mation upon  the  topics  to  be  recited. 
Such  study  and  recitation  will  encourage 
a  spirit  of  investigation  and  tend  to  the 
formation  of  a  habit  of  using  reference 
books,  which  will  be  of  incalculable  ser- 
vice to  pupils  after  they  leave  school. 
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Selections  of  poetry  and  prose  bearing 
upon  the  subjects  studied  may  be  mem- 
orized and  recited  with  great  profit  to  the 
pupil.  Patrick  Henry's  ''Appeal'*  and 
Mrs.  Hemans*  s  * '  Pilgrim  Fathers ' ' 
have  done  more  for  some  pupils  than  all 
else  they  have  studied.  Feelings  of  pa- 
triotism may  be  excited  and  the  imagina- 
tion may  be  stirred  in  this  as  in  no  other 
way. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  year,  and 
ocxasionally  at  other  times,  topical  re- 
views should  be  given  consisting  of  the 
details  of  a  single  subject. 

Biographical  reviews,  especially  of  the 
lives  of  those  persons  who  have  had  a 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try, will  also  be  found  interesting  and 
useful.  Many  of  the  leading  features  of 
history  will  in  this  way  be  brought  out 
clearly  and  be  connected  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  them  remembered. 

In  the  later  lessons  upon  a  country,  it 
will  be  well  to  encourage  the  pupils  to 
ask  questions  in  recitation,  the  answers 
to  which  they  have  previously  looked 
up. — Princess  Courses  and  Methods. 


AN  IDEALLY  BAD  BABY. 


TOM  was  a  bad  baby,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  usurpation.  He  would 
cry  for  nothing  ;  he  would  burst  into 
storms  of  devilish  temper  without  notice, 
and  let  go  scream  after  scream,  and  squall 
afler  squall,  then  climax  the  thing  with 
"holding  his  breath  *'  — that  frightful 
specialty  of  the  teething  nursling,  m  the 
throes  of  which  the  creature  exhausts  its 
lungs,  then  is  convulsed  with  noiseless 
squirmings  and  twistings  and  kickings  in 
the  effort  to  get  its  breath,  while  the  lips 
turn  blue  and  the  mouth  stands  wide  and 
rigid,  offering  for  inspection  one  wee 
tooth  set  in  the  lower  rim  of  a  hoop  of 
red  gums  ;  and  when  the  appalling  still- 
ness has  endured  until  one  is  sure  the  lost 
breath  will  never  return,  a  nurse  comes 
flying,  and  dashes  water  in  the  child's 
face,  and — presto  !  the  lungs  fill,  and  in- 
stantly discharge  a  shriek,  or  a  yell,  or  a 
howl  which  bursts  the  listening  ear.  Tom 
would  claw  anybody  who  came  within 
reach  of  his  nails,  and  pound  anybody  he 
could  reach  with  his  rattle.  He  would 
scream  for  water  until  he  got  it,  and  then 
throw  cup  and  all  on  the  floor  and  scream 
for  more.  He  was  indulged  in  all  his 
caprices,   however  troublesome  and  ex- 


asperating they  might  be  ;  he  was  allowed 
to  eat  anything  he  wanted,  particularly 
things  that  gave  him  the  stomach-ache. 

When  he  got  to  be  old  enough  to  be- 
gin to  toddle  about  and  say  broken  words 
and  get  an  idea  of  what  his  hands  were 
for,  he  was  a  more  consummate  pest  than 
ever.  Roxy  got  no  rest  while  he  was 
awake.  He  would  call  for  anything  and 
everything  he  saw,  simply  saying  "Awnt 
it*'  (want  it),  which  was  a  command. 
When  it  was  brought,  he  said  in  a  frenzy, 
and  motioning  it  away  with  his  hands, 
**  Don't  awnt  it !  don't  awntit !"  and  the 
moment  it  was  gone  he  set  up  frantic 
yells  of  *'  Awnt  it !  awnt  it !"  and  Roxy 
had  to  give  win^s  to  her  heels  to  get  that 
thing  back  to  him  again  before  he  could 
get  time  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  go- 
ing into  convulsions  about  it. 

What  he  preferred  above  all  other 
things  was  the  tongs.  This  was  because 
his  father  had  forbidden  him  to  have 
them,  lest  he  break  windows  and  furniture 
with  them.  The  moment  Roxy's  back 
was  turned  he  would  toddle  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tongs  and  say  **  Like  it !"  and 
cock  his  eye  to  one  side  to  see  if  Roxy 
was  observing;  then,  **Awnt  it!"  and 
cock  his  eye  again ;  then  **  Hab  it  !**  with 
another  furtive  glance;  and  finally, 
**Take  it !" — and  the  prize  was  his.  The 
next  moment  the  heavy  implement  was 
raised  aloft ;  the  next,  there  was  a  crash 
and  a  squall,  and  the  cat  was  off  on  three 
legs  to  meet  an  engagement.  Roxy 
would  arrive  just  as  the  latpp  or  a  win- 
dow went  to  irremediable  smash. — Mark 
Twain's  PudiTnhead  Wilson,  in  Century. 


IN  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 


IN  the  country  school,  the  teacher  is 
often  required  to  teach  pupils  of  all 
grades,  from  the  beginners  up  to  those 
studying  Physiology  and  Algebra.  Many 
count  this  fact  as  a  great  drawback  to 
the  work  in  such  schools.  And,  surely 
if  **  departmental  teaching"  is  the  ideal 
from  the  primary  up,  this  is  a  condition 
to  be  greatly  deplored.  But,  while  every 
one  must  admit  that  some  disadvantages 
attend  this  condition,  I  believe  that  it 
has  some  substantial  advantages,  both  to 
teacher  and  to  pupils  ;  and,  as  this  is  an 
unavoidable  condition  of  the  country 
school,  it  is  well  not  to  overlook  the  ad- 
vantages, if  there  are  any. 

If  the  teacher  comes  to  his  work  well 
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prepared,  and  if  he  is  skillful  in  conduct- 
ing it,  it  will  be  no  small  advantage  to 
him  intellectually,  that  his  field  is  so 
wide  and  so  diversified.  It  will  save  him 
from  the  wretched  monotony,  from  the 
stultifying  tendency,  of  going  over  again 
and  again  a  narrow  field  of  operations, 
with  every  part  of  which  he  became  thor- 
oughly acquainted  long  ago.  Imagine 
the  mental,  not  to  say  moral,  condition 
of  the  teacher  whose  instruction,  year 
after  year,  should  be  confined  to  succes- 
sive classes  in,  say,  long  division,  or  the 
conjugation  of  the  English  verb!  For 
one,  I  should  say,  **  Take  any  shape  but 
that;'*  give  me  rather  the  old-fashioned 
country  school  of  sixty  pupils,  including 
the  five-year-olds  and  young  men  and 
women  of  twenty-one,  with  all  the  stud 
ies  found  in  any  country  school  of  to-day, 
plus  Latin,  Botany,  and  Geometry. 

Nor  is  it  any  small  advantage  to  the 
pupil  that  he  hears  recitations,  and  wit- 
nesses the  teaching,  of  pupils  of  a  very 
difierent  grade  from  his  own.  To  older 
pupils,  it  may  be  a  lesson  far  more  prof- 
itable than  the  one  they  are  studying  in 
Syntax,  to  witness  the  skillful  teaching 
of  a  class  of  beginners  every  half-day. 
And  we  know  that  bright  children  in  the 
lower  grades  can  learn  a  vast  deal  from 
hearing  the  recitations  of  the  higher 
classes.  There  are  choice  bits  of  poetry 
that  have  been  in  my  mind  all  these  long 
years,  and  that  will  stay  there  as  long  as 
brain  lasts,  which  I  learned  by  hearing 
the  older  pupils  read  them,  when  I  was 
a  six-year-old,  on  the  low  seat. 

But  the  little  fellow  may  be  profited, 
even  when  he  doesn't  learn  anything 
from  the  exercises  of  the  older  ones;  a 
certain  wonderment  as  to  what  these 
things  mean,  and  an  aspiration  to  take 
part,  by  and  by,  in  such  high  perform- 
ances, are  not  without  value,  it  may  be 
of  a  high  degree. 

The  multiplicity  of  classes,  and  the 
consequent  shortening  of  time  for  each, 
must  often  be  a  serious  loss  in  the  coun- 
try schools.  But  it  may  be  said  in  re- 
gard to  this,  that,  by  a  more  judicious 
arrangement  and  skillful  handling,  the 
number  of  classes  can  often  be  reduced 
one-half ;  and  then  the  number  in  each 
class  will  not  be  too  great  for  the  teacher 
to  give  as  much  individual  attention  to 
each,  as  would  be  possible  in  the  large 
classes  of  the  strictly  graded  city  schools. 

And  it  is  individual,  personal  attention 
that  tells  above  all  things  else  with  pu- 


pils of  the  lower  grades.  And,  at  the 
worst,  the  cases  are  rare  where  the  coun- 
try school  does  not  oiBFer  better  opportuni- 
ties in  this  respect,  than  schools  of  cities 
and  large  towns. — Public  School  Journal. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


HELPING  PUPILS. 


TEACHERS  often  insist  on  the  pupils 
**  studying  out  *'  everything  unaided. 
The  teacher  refuses  to  help  the  pupils  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  will  make  them  more 
independent.  But  the  pupils  may  not 
know  how  to  study  the  subject  at  hand. 
When  this  is  true,  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  energy  to  have  him  try  to  work  it  out 
unaided.  To  illustrate,  consider  the  fol- 
lowing problem  in  the  hands  of  a  Third 
Reader  pupil : 

Mr.  Brown  began  on  the  first  of  January 
to  put  money  in  a  bank.  He  put  in  $20 
each  week,  and  drew  out  $25  each  month. 
How  much  had  he  left  in  the  bank  at  the 
end  of  the  year  ? 

The  pupil  has  failed  to  get  this  prob- 
lem; not  because  he  has  made  mistakes 
in  his  work,  but  because  he  had  not 
thought  correctly.  He  had  failed  to  think 
the  conditions  in  their  proper  relations. 
Don't  send  him  home  to  work  the  prob- 
lem at  night.  Give  him  some  help  that 
will  help  him  to  help  himself. 

Teacher:  What  is  the  question  in  this 
problem  ? 

Pupil :  We  wish  to  find  out  how  muc^ 
Mr.  Brown  had  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Teacher :  Very  well.  What  must  we 
know  before  we  can  answer  this  question  ? 

Pupil:  We  must  know  how  much  he 
put  in. 

Teacher:  Read  the  problem  and  see 
whether  that  is  all  we  must  know. 

Pupil :  He  took  out  some  money,  so  I 
think  we  must  know  how  much  he  took 
out,  too. 

Teacher:  Can  you  find,  by  reading^, 
how  much  he  put  in  and  how  much  he 
took  out  during  the  year  ? 

Pupil:  No,  sir;  but  we  know  hovir 
much  he  put  in  every  week,  and  I  know 
how  many  weeks  there  are  in  a  year,  so  I 
can  find  out  how  much  he  put  in  during 
the  year;  and  I  can  find  out  how  much 
he  took  out,  because  the  problem  tells 
how  much  he  drew  out  each  month,  and 
I  know  how  many  months  in  a  year. 
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The  pupil  has  received  enough  help. 
Let  him  try  the  problem.  See  that  he 
has  another  one  as  difficult,  but  not  like 
it.  He  will  certainly  have  a  tendency  to 
ascertain  what  is  required  and  what  he 
must  know  to  get  what  is  required.  He 
will  have  a  clear  purpose  in  mind,  and 
this  purpose  will  lead  him  to  think  the 
process.  Give  him  a  problem  of  this 
sort :  A  boy  earns  $5  a  week  and  spends 
|8  a  month.  How  many  months  will  it 
take  him  to  pay  for  a  '*  Safety  **  that  will 
cost  $48  ? — Indiana  School  JoumaL 


FAILED  ON  EXAMINATION. 


BY  C.  M.  DRAKE. 


"P 


Sthis  Mr.  Drake  from  California?'' 
said  my  visitor  as  he  put  his  drip- 
ping umbrella  in  my  woodbox  among  my 
dry  wood.  I  said  it  was  and  we  went 
into  the  sitting  room. 

**  I  have  called  to  talk  over  the  last  ex- 
amination with  you.  Are  you  posted  on 
the  last  examination  ?' '  I  said  that  I  had 
glanced  over  the  questions. 

My  visitor  went  on:  *'My  name  is 
Jones,  Professor  Jones,  from  Mizzoury. 
I  suppose  not  being  from  Mizzoury,  you 
have  never  heard  of  Professor  Jones.  Oh, 
wouldn't  they  open  their  eyes  there  if 
they  should  hear  that  Professor  Jones  had 
absolutely  failed  to  get  a  certificate  in 

County,     Washington  !      Failed  ! 

Now  you  are  from  a  state  where  the 
teachers  know  something.  I  want  to 
read  you  just  one  question  in  each  study, 
the  one  tiiat  I  got  nothing  on,  and  you 
give  me  your  answer  and  I  will  give  you 
mine,  and  we  will  see  what  is  wrong.  Is 
that  a  go  ?"  I  said  it  was  a  go,  and  the 
Professor  begged  one  point.  The  Pro- 
fessor began  with  orthography. 

**  Write  sentences  containing  the  fol- 
lowing words  correctly  used  :  Bail,  brake, 
main,  prey  and  pare." 

**  Now  here  are  my  sentences :  *The 
horse  kicked  the  bail  to  pieces.  He  made 
a  bad  brake.  There  is  no  main  upon  the 
horse.  He  went  into  the  streets  to  prey. 
"Pareaway,"  said  he  to  the  lovers.'  Now, 
is  there  anything  the  matter  with  those 
sentences?" 

After  I  caught  my  breath  I  mildly  sug- 
gested that  the  words  were  used  in  a 
rather  unusual  sense,  though  they  might 
be  all  right  He  said,  **  Do  I  not  have  a 
right    to    use    them    as    the    immortal 


Webster  allows?  But  we  will  go  to 
arithmetic.     Look  at  this  daisy. 

*'  *  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  ^  of  a  day 
and  B  in  X  ^^  *  ^^y-  How  long  will  it 
take  both  to  doit?' 

**  Now  what  is  the  matter  with  2-7  of  a 
day!" 

I  said  that  it  was  natural  to  expect  that 
they  would  waste  half  of  the  time  in  talk- 
ing about  the  examination  questions. 

The  professor  then  took  up  the  gram- 
mar paper.  **  *  Into  what  classes  are  pro- 
nouns divided?'  I  said,  *  Into  those 
you  know  to  be  pronouns,  and  the  ones 
you  don't  know  whether  they  are  pro- 
nouns or  not.'  Are  there  any  flies  on 
that  answer!"  I  assured  the  Professor 
that  he  should  certainly  have  received 
full  credit  for  that  answer. 

**  *  How  do  you  manage  a  large,  back- 
ward, bad  boy  ?'  Now,  I  knew  it  wouldn't 
do  to  tell  them  to  lick  the  temper  right 
out  of  him,  so  I  just  said  it  depended 
upon  how  large,  how  backward,  and  how 
bad  he  was.     Was  that  O.  K  ?" 

I  said  I  thought  that  a  good  answer, 
since  the  treatment  of  one  boy  was  not 
what  another  boy  might  need. 

**  'What  caused  the  business  depressions 
of  1837,  1857,  1873,  1894?'  I  say  that 
they  were  caused  by  mismanagement.  Is 
not  that  right?" 

**I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it, 
Mr.  Jones,"  said  I. 

**  *  What  is  the  best  kind  of  exercise? 
Why  ?'  Now  what  would  you  say  to  a 
question  like  that?  I  told  them  what 
was  one  man's  meat  was  another  man's 
poison.  Didn't  that  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head?" 

*'That  was  well  said.  Professor,"  I 
agreed. 

*'  *  It  is  said  that  Brazil  has  greater  re- 
sources than  the  United  States.'  Now  I 
will  leave  it  to  you  if  a  patriotic  citizen  of 
the  glorious  State  of  Washington  ought 
to  stand  any  such  slur  on  our  country  as 
that?  I  told  them  just  what  I  thought 
of  that. 

'*  *  How  are  the  vacancies  in  the 
legislature  of  this  state  filled  ?'  By  those 
having  political  pulls.  Is  that  a  cold 
factor  not?" 

**  You  should  have  full  credit  on  that, 
Professor." 

*  *  'Are  you  a  good  reader  ?'  Now  what 
a  question  to  ask  a  bashful  man.  And  to 
ask  him  to  give  reasons  why  he  was  a 
good  reader,  for  of  course  we  all  answered 
yes." 
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**  You  might  have  told  them  that  mod- 
esty forbade  you  to  answer  it.  But  I  have 
sometimes  thought,  Professor,  that  teach- 
ers are  poor  readers  as  a  class.  A  good 
reader  is  rarer  than  a  good  singer.'* 

*'  *Why  do  all  moving  bodies  possess 
energy?'**  read  the  Professor.  **  Now 
teachers  are  moving  bodies.  I  do  not 
know  of  anybody,  even  a  Methodist 
preacher,  who  moves  as  often  as  the  aver- 
age teacher.  And  all  the  energy  some  of 
those  teachers  possess  you  can  put  into  a 
flea*s  legs  and  he  wouldn*t  hop  a  hair*s 
breadth  farther.  And  would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  what  *  After  the  Ball* 
has  accomplished?** 

I  hurriedly  arose,  and  hastily  told  the 
Professor  that  I  had  an  imperative  en- 
gagement down  town  and  he  must  excuse 
me.  I  had  once  read  of  a  town  in  Kansas 
that  had  made  it  a  misdemeanor  punished 
by  a  fine  of  fifty  cents  for  a  person  to  sing, 
play  or  whistle  **  After  the  Ball  **  within 
the  limits  of  that  town.  But  I  cannot  dis- 
guise it  to  myself  that  I,  the  holder  of  a 
California  High-school  Life  Diploma,  do 
not  even  yet  know  what  ** After  The  Ball** 
has  accomplished  unless  it  be  to  awaken 
certain  homicidal  tendencies  in  those  who 
hear  it  sung,  which  make  us  marvel  at 
the  mildness  of  the  penalty  imposed  by 
those  wise  men  in  Kansas.  And  inextric- 
ably mixed  with  that  unanswered  ques- 
tion is  another  like  it — **What  good  do 
teacher*s  examination  questions  do?** — 
N,  W,  Journal  of  Education, 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  MANNERS. 


ii 


THE  easiest  people  to  meet  in  so- 
ciety,** said  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
Baird,  **are  the  crowned  heads,  and  the 
hardest  are  the  mushroom  aristocracy.** 
As  the  representative  in  Europe  of  Amer- 
ican Protestantism,  he  met  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  socially,  and  was  qualified  to 
speak  of  their  manners  in  social  gather- 
ings. He  described  them  as  invariably 
affable,  courteous  and  friendly,  seeking 
out  any  guests  that  seemed  constrained, 
and  putting  them  at  ease. 

De  Quincey  says  somewhere  that  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  English  bishops 
may  be  known  by  their  manners.  Unac- 
customed to  the  honors  of  a  peerage,  they 
must  put  on  airs  to  show  to  their  fellows 
that  they  have  been  elevated  to  a  higher 
social  round,  or  their  quality  will  not  be 
recognized.     Of  course  this  does  not  ap- 


ply to  all  members  of  this  class,  but  to 
the  majority  of  them. 

If  you  eo  to  a  hotel  or  boarding  house, 
you  will  find  generally  that  those  who  are 
most  comfortably  circumstanced  when  at 
home  find  the  least  fault  with  the  table, 
the  service,  the  environment.  If  they  are 
not  suited,  they  go  elsewhere ;  if  there  is 
nowhere  else  to  go,  they  are  too  well 
bred  to  make  public  their  discomfort;  and 
if  they  cannot  quietly  improve  their  sur- 
roundings, they  bear  patiently  what  can- 
not be  helped.  Invariably  a  loud- mouthed 
complainer  is  not  as  well  served  at  home 
as  in  the  hotel  or  boarding-house  with 
which  he  or  she  finds  fault.  This  ap- 
plies as  well  to  boys  and  girls  in  boarding 
schools  as  to  adults  in  hotels. 

There  are  not  a  few  people  who  think 
it  an  indication  of  superiority  to  discover 
defects  in  whatever  they  are  pleased  to 
remark  on.  They  effect  the,«i7  admirari 
in  manner,  and  are  fond  of  saying, 
*'  Nothing  delights  me  very,  very  much.** 
In  looking  at  a  picture  they  comment  on 
its  faults  rather  than  on  its  merits.  In 
listening  to  a  concert  the  discords  catch 
their  ear  rather  than  the  concords.  At  a 
feast  the  dishes  that  are  over-seasoned  or 
imperfect  excite  their  comment,  rather 
than  those  above  criticism,  and  so  in 
everything.  Such  people  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  either  stupid  or  nouveaux 
riches.  Your  really  fine  and  noble  gentle- 
man and  gentlewoman  wear  calico  as 
though  it  were  silk,  and  silk  as  though 
it  were  calico  ;  eat  from  pewter  as  though 
it  were  silver,  and  from  silver  as  though 
it  were  pewter.  Like  Hamlet,  they  have 
**  that  within  which  passes  show.*' 

So  terribly  severe  a  critic  as  James 
Russell  Lowell  says:  **I  would  not  ad- 
vocate a  critical  habit  at  the  expense  of 
an  unquestioning  and  hearty  enjoyment 
of  literature  in  and  for  itself.  Nay  ;  as  I 
think  the  great  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  it  is  that  it  compels  us  to  see  two  sides 
to  every  question,  it  should,  when  rightly 
understood  and  fairly  applied,  tend  to 
liberality  of  mind  and  hospitality  of 
thought." 

This  remark  is  as  true  and  just  applied 
to  general  culture  as  to  literary  culture, 
and  to  manners  as  the  evidence  of  general 
culture. — New  York  Christian  Advocate, 


He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small. 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. — Coleridge, 
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BY  S.  D.  RISLEY,  M.  D. 


THE  science  of  Hygiene  can  have  no 
more  important  or  fruitful  field  of  ap- 
plication than  is  presented  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions.  It  is  shown  by  the 
school  statistics  collated  by  the  Census 
Bureau  that  in  1889-1890  there  were  up- 
wards of  14,000,000  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  various  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  United  States.  When  we  stop  to 
consider  that  this  vast  army  of  students  is 
composed  of  those  to  whom  the  destinies 
of  the  nation  are  soon  to  be  committed,  it 
is  obviously  important  that  not  only 
should  their  moral  and  mental  training 
be  wisely  conducted,  but  that  great  care 
should  be  exercised  to  avoid  physical  de- 
generacy during  the  years  of  school  life, 
which  are  also  the  years  of  physiological 
growth. 

It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  some  degree  of  physical  deterioration 
should  be  the  result  of  taking  young 
children  from  the  freedom  of  the  nursery 
and  playground  and  subjecting  them  to 
the  confinement  and  tasks  of  the  school 
room,  but  observation  has  shown  that  a 
considerable  percentage  of  those  who 
enter  upon  the  educational  process  in  ap- 
parently good  health,  soon  manifest  im- 
paired general  vigor,  acquire  distorted 
spines,  or  develop  near-sight.  It  is 
plainly  important  therefore  that  due  re- 
gard should  be  paid  to  their  hygienic  en- 
vironments, and  that  the  requirements  of 
the  school  should  be  so  regulated  and  ar- 
ranged that  they  will  rest  as  lightly  as 
possible  upon  the  growing  child.  In  the 
time  allotted  it  will  be  impossible  to 
consider  the  general  hygiene  of  the 
schools,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  a  more 
or  less  direct  bearing  upon  the  vision  of 
school  children.  That  the  requirements 
of  the  schools  resulted  in  injury  to  the 
eyes  of  the  children  was  recognized  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  A.  G. 
Beer  published  a  treatise  on  **  Healthy 
and  weak  eyes,**  in  1800  in  which  allu- 
sion is  made  to  the  injurious  effects  upon 
the  vision  and  **many  important  hints 
are  given  to  teachers'*  (Quoted  from 
Cohn,  Hygiene  of  the  Eyes).  In  1813 
James  Ware  of  London  published  the  re- 

*Read  byS.  D.  Risley,  M.  D.,  July  5,  1894, 
at  Media,  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers*  Association. 


suits  of  his  examination  of  the  eyes  of 
10,000  of  the  Foot  guards,  of  1300  pupils 
in  the  Chelsea  Military  School,  and  127 
students  at  Oxford.  In  this  publication 
is  found  the  first  statement  which  has 
come  under  my  notice  of  the  relations  of 
the  myopic  eye  to  civilized  life.  No  other 
examinations  seem  to  have  been  made 
until  1848,  by  Szokalski  in  Paris.  Thi| 
was  followed  in  1856  by  Schurmayer  in 
Baden,  in  186 1  by  von  Jaeger  in  Vienna, 
in  1866  by  Ruete  in  Leipsic  and  by  Beck, 
Alexander,  Gaertner,  and  Cohn.  The 
examination  by  Cohn  of  the  eyes  of 
10,060  children  in  the  schools  of  Breslau 
and  the  published  results  of  his  extensive 
investigations  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 
subject  of  school  hygiene,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence numerous  other  observers  rapidly 
entered  this  important  field  of  study,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  more  than 
200,000  pupils  of  all  grades  have  been 
subjected  to  a  more  or  less  critical  study 
of  ocular  conditions.  The  result  of  this 
great  labor  has  found  expression  in  great 
improvement,  not  only  in  educational 
methods,  but  also  in  school  house  archi- 
tecture and  in  the  furnishing  of  school 
rooms.  Indeed,  the  study  of  the  vision  of 
school  children  has  furnished  the  basis  of 
modem  school  hygiene. 

The  most  striking  fact  noted  was  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  children  who 
entered  the  schools  with  apparently 
normal  eyes  acquired  near-sight  during 
their  school  life.  This  appeared  with  re- 
markable uniformity  in  the  statistics  of 
all  observers,  both  in  Europe  and  this 
country.  Briefly  stated,  it  was  shown 
that  beginning  with  the  youngest  chil- 
dren, the  percentage  of  near-sight  steadily 
advanced  with  their  age  and  progress  in 
the  schools.  The  statistics  of  Cohn  may 
be  taken  as  representing  the  main  fact  dis- 
closed by  the  investigations.  He  found  in 

5  Village  Schools  .      .1.4  per  cent  of  Myopics 
20  Elementary  Schools,  6.7        "  " 

2  Higher  Girls'     "        7.7        "  ** 

2  Intermediate      "10.3        "  «< 

2  Realschulen       "       19.7        '*  ** 

2  Gymnasiums     "       26.2        "  " 

while  in  the  students  of  the  University 
the  percentage  of  myopic  eyes  was 
actually  59.5.  He  very  properly  con- 
cludes, therefore,  that  not  only  does  the 
number  of  short-sighted  pupils  increase 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  schools, 
but  that  the  increase  stands  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  longer  strain  to  which  the 
eyes  have  been  subjected. 
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In  my  own  work  in  the  Philadelphia 
schools  I  found  in  the  children  at  an 
average  age  of  8j4  years,  4.27  per  cent, 
of  near-sight,  approximately  one  in  every 
twenty-five.  This  percentage  steadily 
advanced  until  at  an  average  age  of  17)^ 
years  it  had  amounted  to  20  per  cent.,  or 
one  in  five.  The  full  significance  of  these 
^gures  is  grasped  only  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  myopic  or  near-sighted  ej'e 
stands  for  a  diseased  eye.  It  is  a  condi- 
tion of  refraction  acquired  by  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  eye-ball,  which  is  made  possible 
only  by  certain  pathological  processes  set 
up  in  the  intra-ocular  tissue  by  eye  strain.. 

Nothing  at  first  sight  seemed  more 
rational  than  to  conclude  that  the  schools 
were  responsible  for  the  resulting  injury 
to  the  vision  of  the  children.  The 
methods  of  the  schools,  therefore,  the 
architecture  of  the  school  buildings,  the 
print  in  the  text-books  employed,  the 
script  used  in  writing,  and  the  furniture 
of  the  school-room,  were  rigidly  scrutin- 
ized to  detect  if  possible  the  underlying 
faulty  conditions  which  led  to  such  unto- 
ward results.  The  outcome  was  im- 
portant reform,  particularly  in  school- 
house  architecture,  and  in  the  proper 
seating  and  lighting  of  the  school-room. 

We  should  feel  some  pride  in  the  fact 
that  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  Barnard, 
in  i860,  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
great  evils  resulting  from  improperly  ar- 
ranged desks  and  seats. 

Great  diflSculty  was  experienced  in  se- 
curing the  introduction  of  important  re- 
forms, especially  in  the  architecture  of 
the  old  school  building  of  Europe,  and 
also  in  replacing  the  faulty  school  desks 
by  better  patterns.  To  the  European 
teacher,  but  especially  to  the  government 
purveyors,  the  old  things  were  best,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  sanction  of  long 
usage.  Much  advance  was  made,  how- 
ever, and  Professor  Cohn  turned  once 
more  to  the  examination  of  the  eyes  of 
children  being  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Breslau,  where  he  had  especially  exerted 
himself  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  sug- 
gested reforms.  The  children  were  at  the 
succeeding  examination  therefore  in  well 
lighted  and  properly  furnished  school- 
rooms. Faulty  educational  methods  had 
been  corrected  in  large  measure,  and  well 
printed  books  secured.  Judge  of  his  dis- 
appointment and  chagrin  when  on  the 
successive  annual  examination  of  the 
same  children  remaining  in  the  schools, 
he  discovered  not  the  least  diminution  in 


the  increasing  percentage  of  near-sight. 
More  than  this,  the  near-sight  present  at 
the  first  examination  was  found  to  have 
increased  steadily  in  degree.  The  same 
discouraging  results  were  reached  by  a 
large  group  of  other  investigators. 

It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  faulty 
conditions  in  the  schools  were  not  solely 
responsible  for  the  resulting  harm  to  the 
eyes  of  the  children.  Nevertheless,  that 
the  injury  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  educational  process  was  equally 
obvious,  since  it  was  well  known  that  the 
uneducated  classes  escaped  this  deteriora- 
tion of  vision,  myopia  being  almost  un- 
known among  them,  and  being  also  ab- 
sent in  the  children  of  the  educated 
classes  before  the  beginning  of  school  hfe. 

It  was  for  the  solution  of  this  problem 
that  I  undertook  the  examination  in  the 
Philadelphia  schools.  Since  the  correc- 
tion of  faulty  environments  had  failed  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  disease  in  the  eyes, 
it  was  probable  that  careful  scrutiny 
would  detect  some  peculiarity  in  the 
structure  of  those  eyes  which  broke  down 
under  the  requirements  of  school  life.  I 
must  now  beg  your  careful  attention  to  a 
brief  consideration  of  a  few  technical 
points  necessary  to  an  understanding  of 
what  is  to  follow. 

The  standard  or  model  eye  is  known  to 
the  ophthalmic  surgeon  as  the  emme- 
tropic eye.  In  this  eye  parallel  rays  of 
light — i.  e.,  light  coming  from  remote 
objects — are  focussed  on  the  retina  with- 
out efibrt  or  strain  (at  best).  It  was 
found  by  all  observers  that  this  emme- 
tropic eye  remained  in  a  nearly  uniform 
percentage  through  all  the  classes  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades,  but  that 
they  were  comparatively  few  in  numbers. 

There  are  two  principal  departures 
from  this  standard  eye,  depending  on  the 
length  of  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the 
ball.  The  first  is  too  short  as  compared 
to  the  emmetropic  eye,  and  the  condition 
is  known  as  hypermetropia,  which  means 
that  the  fociis  for  parallel  rays  of  light 
falls  behind  the  retina. 

In  order  to  secure  vision  these  eyes  are 
compelled  to  use  efiFort,  depending  in 
amount  upon  the  degree  of  defect  which 
may  be  present.  The  ability  to  do  this, 
i,  e,y  to  change  the  focus,  is  possessed  by 
every  healthy  eye,  and  is  known  as  the 
power  of  accommodation.  To  see  either 
distant  or  near  objects  distinctly  the 
hypermetropic  eye  is  constantly  subjected 
to  strain,  and  furnishes  the  larger  number 
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of  weak  eyes.  The  condition  is  always 
congenital,  and  is  an  anatomical  defect. 
Nevertheless  they  are  more  numerous  by 
far  than  the  emmetropic  or  normal  eye. 

The  second  departure  from  the  standard 
eye  is  that  known  as  myopia  or  near- 
sight.  In  this  the  antero-posterior  axis 
is  too  long,  and  the  focus  for  parallel  rays 
of  light  therefore  falls  in  front  of  the  ret- 
ina. To  see  distinctly  such  an  eye  must 
have  objects  brought  to  an  abnormally 
near  point.  This  form  of  eye  is  rarely 
seen  at  biith,  or  indeed  before  the  seventh 
or  eighth  year  of  life.  It  is  acquired  dur- 
ing school  life,  and  is  always  accompanied 
by  diseased  conditions  of  the  delicate 
membrane  within  the  eye.  As  this  was 
found  to  increase  in  numbers  in  the 
schools,  so  in  like  ratio  did  the  hyperme- 
tropic eye  diminish. 

These  two  kinds  of  defective  eyes  are 
usually  affected  with  another  anomaly  of 
form  known  as  astigmatism.  This  de- 
pends usually  on  the  fact  that  the  cornea, 
which  is  the  strongest  lens  of  the  eye,  is 
not  a  rotated  sphere  but  an  ellipsoidal 
surface,  and,  therefore,  presents  a  different 
radius  of  curvature  for  its  different  meri- 
dians. It  is  obvious  that  such  a  refracting 
surface  can  project  only  distorted  images 
upon  the  retina.  This  anomaly  is  also 
congenital,  and  is  present,  in  varying 
degree,  in  about  90  per  cent,  of  all  hyper- 
metropic and  myopic  eyes. 

In  the  Philadelphia  schools  I  found 
that  not  only  did  the  normal  or  emme- 
tropic eyes  remain  in  equal  percentage 
through  all  the  classes,  but  that  they,  and 
those  which  most  nearly  approached  this 
ideal  condition  of  refraction,  enjoyed  the 
highest  acuity  of  vision,  the  greatest  free- 
dom from  pain  and  disease,  and,  there- 
fore, passed  through  the  stress  of  school 
life  with  a  minimum  of  peril.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  defective  eyes,  especially 
those  with  astigmatism,  were  the  eyes 
which  suffered  pain  and  harm.  The  eyes 
with  hypermetropia  and  astigmatism 
were  those  which  presented  in  their  earlier 
stages  those  forms  of  disease  everywhere 
recognized  as  characteristic  of  the  near- 
sighted eyes.  The  conclusion  was  inev- 
itable that  the  eyes  which  entered  upon 
the  educational  process  with  these  con- 
genital defects  were  those  which  devel- 
oped near-sight,  because  of  the  strain 
caused  by  the  anomalous  condition  of  the 
eyes.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
schools  cannot  be  held  solely  responsible 
for  the  resulting  harm. 


The  facts  as  presented  furnish  a  rational 
basis  for  all  effort  addressed  to  the  arrest 
of  near-sight  in  the  community,  and 
should  by  no  means  be  construed  as  jus- 
tifying any  relinquishment  of  our  efforts 
to  secure  the  best  sanitary  arrangements 
for  our  schools.  The  knowledge  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  our  children 
have  congenital  defects  of  vision  should 
rather  stimulate  us  to  greater  attention  to 
the  hygienic  requirements  of  the  school. 
With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  in  mind, 
it  must  be  plain  to  all  that  no  child  should 
enter  school  until  the  eyes  have  been 
tested  and  proved  to  be  in  fit  condition  to 
enter  upon  the  coming  struggle  with 
books.  If  found  defective,  the  parent  or 
guardian  should  be  apprised  of  existing 
conditions  and  advised  to  seek  profes- 
sional advice.  It  is  cause  for  surprise 
that  so  many  parents  who  are  careful  of 
their  children's  welfare  in  all  other  re- 
spects should  be  unmindful  of  this. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  some  sys- 
tematic method  of  inspection  should  be 
adopted  in  our  schools.  The  first  is  that 
the  serious  harm  to  the  eyes  may  be 
avoided.  The  second  is  that  the  progress 
of  the  pupil  is  not  infrequently  retarded 
by  defective  vision  and  painful  eyes. 
Time  does  not  permit  the  elaboration  of 
these  points. 

In  1875  the  Board  of  Public  Education 
of  Philadelphia  propounded  a  series  of 
questions  to  the  teachers  in  the  various 
schools  —  among  them  the  following  : 
**  How  many  scholars  are  known  to  you 
to  have  weak  or  inflamed  eyes,  or  near- 
sight,  or  other  defects  of  vision?"  Miss 
Coates  closed  her  reply  with  the  following 
statement:  *'You  will  notice  that  at 
present  in  the  2d  Division  only  two 
pupils'  eyes  are  as  yet  affected ;  by  the 
time  that  class  is  ready  for  promotion, 
as  much  as  one-third  of  the  whole  number 
will  be  so  suffering  from  weakness  of 
vision  as  to  occasion  considerable  ma- 
neuvering on  my  part  to  seat  them  in  such 
positions  as  will  enable  them  to  copy 
from  the  blackboard. ' ' 

In  December,  1893,  I  asked  Miss  Dunn, 
the  efficient  Supervising  Principal  of  the 
Francis  M.  Drexel  School,  where  she  has 
1360  children  under  her  supervision, 
**  To  what  extent  the  children  suffered 
from  weak  or  defective  vision  ?**  She  re- 
plied, * '  Oh,  we  have  much  less  trouble  in 
that  direction  than  formerly.  Almost 
daily  some  child  will  be  sent  to  me  com- 
plaining of  weak  eyes,  and  I  send  them 
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home  with  a  note  requesting  the  parents 
to  have  the  eyes  examined.  We  miss 
them  from  school  for  a  few  days,  but  they 
return  with  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  we 
hear  no  more  complaint.*' 

These  replies  indicate  the  great  ad- 
vance which  has  taken  place  in  popular 
understanding  of  the  cause  of  weak  syes 
since  my  publication  of  **  Weak  Eyes  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia*'  in 
1 88 1.  The  almost  uniform  resort  to  cor- 
recting glasses  in  all  cases  of  weak  eyes 
has  proved  a  great  boon  to  the  school 
children  of  Philadelphia,  so  that  the  im- 
portance of  some  such  system  of  inspec- 
tion as  I  have  suggested  is  being  con- 
stantly demonstrated  in  a  broad  neld  of 
practical  application.  When  the  existing 
defects  are  carefully  corrected  by  suitable 
glasses,  trouble  is  at  an  end  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases.  When  this  is  neglected, 
the  pupil  either  spares  the  weak  eyes  and 
gets  on  badly  at  school,  or  drops  out  en- 
tirely. If  the  school  work  is  continued 
with  success,  it  is  done  by  placing  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  eyes  in  peril.  The  follow- 
ing study  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  correcting  glasses  in  preventing 
the  advance  of  near-sight. 

In  a  recent  investigation,  the  results  of 
which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lisher, I  have  demonstrated  statistically 
the  truth  of  this  proposition  and  inci- 
dentally its  great  value  to  the  community. 
I  collected  from  my  private  case  books, 
and  from  the  books  of  two  large  optical 
companies  in  Philadelphia,  the  record  of 
refraction  errors  in  200,000  eyes.  The 
statistics  covered  the  prescriptions  for 
distance  glasses  given  from  January  ist, 
1874,  to  December  30th,  1893,  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  It  seemed  reasonable  to 
expect  that  if  near-sight  depended  upon 
the  strain  caused  by  the  congenital  de- 
fects in  the  eyes,  the  very  general 
optical  correction  of  these  defects  for 
twenty  years  by  glasses  in  weak  and 
troublesome  eyes  would  show  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  percentage  of  near-sighted 
patients  applying  for  relief.  The  years 
included  were  divided  into  periods,  and 
the  percentage  of  myopic  eyes  treated  in 
each  period  carefully  calculated  for  the 
whole  number  of  defective  eyes.  The  re- 
sult was  most  gratifying.  During  the 
first  period  28.43  V^}  cent,  were  myopic. 
This  steadily  diminished  until  in  the  last 
period  it  had  fallen  to  16.20  per  cent. 
Instead  of  one  in  3.50  they  had  fallen  to 
one  in  six.     At  the  same  time  it  was 


shown  that  the  high  grades  of  near-sight 
had  fallen  oflf  50  per  cent.  That  is  to  say, 
patients  who  suffered  from  a  near-si^ht, 
which  without  the  aid  of  a  glass  required 
that  the  book  should  be  held  at  six 
inches  from  the  eyes  or  nearer,  were  only 
half  as  numerous  in  1891  to  1894  as  from 
1874  to  1877.  The  value  of  these  figuies 
can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  the  in- 
dividual whose  career  has  been  handi- 
capped by  this  defect  of  vision,  or  by  the 
sturgeon  who  is  compelled  to  witness  the 
disasters  which  constantly  befall  these 
highly  near-sighted  eyes.  In  this  we  find 
an  adequate  answer  to  the  question  so 
fiiequently  propounded,  **Why  do  so 
many  Philadelphians  wear  glasses?*' 
They  are  a  means  of  protection,  and  enable 
us  without  harm  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  complex  civilization  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  live.  The  use  of  glasses  is  one 
of  the  means  by  which  we  adapt  ourselves 
to  the  requirements  of  a  new  environ- 
ment. If  all  these  congenitally  defective 
eyes  could  be  optically  corrected  in  our 
schools,  we  should  hear  no  more  of  the 
increasing  percentage  of  myopia. 

Passing  then  from  this  subject,  which, 
after  all  is  said,  is  the  scientific  basis  for 
modern  school  hygiene,  we  come  to  the 
consideration  of  much-needed  reforms  in 
our  educational  methods,  the  necessity 
growing  in  large  measure  out  of  the  very 
great  prevalence  of  defective  eyes.  A 
more  elastic  curriculum  of  study  should  be 
devised  for  our  schools,  which  will  allow 
the  attendance  of  partially  disabled  chil- 
dren without  demanding  of  them  the 
urgent  pursuit,  at  the  same  time,  of  all 
the  branches  of  study  required  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong.  It  is  possible 
that  some  system  of  certified  proficiency, 
in  as  many  studies  as  the  individual  is 
able  to  master  successfully  and  safely, 
might  be  adopted  in  our  public  schools. 
This  is  needed  not  only  for  children  with 
defective  eyes,  but  for  a  very  large  num- 
ber who  are  in  more  or  less  feeble  health. 
The  effect  of  such  a  course  would  be 
simply  to  lengthen  the  time  of  school  life 
by  a  year  or  more,  but  would  do  much  to 
preserve  the  eyes  and  general  health  of 
many  individuals,  and  would  not  infire- 
quently  make  educational  training  pos- 
sible for  children  who  are  now  forced  to 
relinquish  it  at  a  very  early  age.  In  sug- 
gesting reform  in  this  direction  I  am  but 
translating  a  necessity  daily  met  with  in 
professional  work.  It  is  often  necessary 
for  the  physician  to  remove  young  peo- 
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pie  from  school  and  place  them  under  the 
care  of  tutors,  or  in  private  schools,  where 
the  amount  of  work  required  can  be 
strictly  under  controT,  the  other  alternative 
being  to  stop  their  work  altogether. 

Closely  related    to   this    is  the  large 
amount  of  work' required  to  be  done  at 
home,  in  the  preparation  of  lessons  for 
the  following  day.    The  greatest  possible 
care  as  to  the  hygienic  arrangements  of 
our  school  buildings  and  furnishings  can- 
not remove  the  evils  which  assail  the  child 
at  home.     During    the  winter    months 
especially,  the  home  studies  mu^t  be  per- 
formed by  the  aid  of  artificial  light,  and 
usually  in  the  midst  of  the  family  circle. 
With  rarest  exceptions  the  child  will  be 
left  to  his  own  arrangement  of  book  and 
light.    There  will  be  no  attention  paid  to 
the  relation  between  chair  and  table,  or 
the  position  assumed  in  reading  or  writ- 
ing.   Observation  in  my  own  family,  and 
wide  inquiry  among  patients,  have  shown 
that,  for  both  private  and  public  school 
•children  in  this  community,  three,  often 
four,  lessons  must  each  evening  be  pre- 
pared at  home,  before  the  cares  and  anx- 
ieties of  the  school  life  for  the  day  are 
lifted  from  the  minds  of  these  growing 
children.     When  this  is  added  to  the  ses- 
sions of  the  school,  with  the  necessary 
<»nfinement  and  restraint,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  school  life  of  the  child  is  a  heavy 
burden,    which    rests    upon    the  young 
shoulders,  with  a  continuity  almost  un- 
broken, for  about  ten  hours  daily.     It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  so  many 
children  fail  in  general  health,  or  that 
their  eyes  should  give  way  under  so  many 
hours  of  work,  a  very  large  percentage  of 
which  is  done  at  a  near  point,  as  in  read- 
ing or  writing.     Even  at  the  cost  of  less 
rapid  progress,  I  am  convinced  that  a 
decided   reform  in  this  respect  is  much 
needed.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  no 
■educational  loss  would  be  sustained,  since 
freedom  from  restraint,  the  opportunity 
for  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  the  earlier 
hour  for  bed,  would  add  efficiency  to  the 
work  performed  in  the  school- room.     It 
is  an   unmixed  evil  to  require  a   tired, 
drowsy  and  anxious  child  to  work  over 
books  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  a  family 
room  until  overcome  by  sleep.     After  an 
evening  spent  in  this  manner,  the  night 
is  passed  in  restless  sleep,  disturbed  by 
<h"eams,  instead  of  in  calm  repose,  so  na- 
tural to  a  healthy  child.     Wise  parents 
often  modify  these  harmful  conditions  in 
a  measure,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 


the  comfort  of  an  entire  family,  especially 
of  the  self-sacrificing  mother,  is  destroyed 
night  after  night  by  this  habit  of  the 
schools  in  projecting  their  work  into  al- 
most every  home  circle  in  the  land.  It 
would  seem  reasonable  to  contend  that 
the  five  or  six  hours  daily  devoted  to  the 
sessions  of  the  school,  from  the  age  of  six 
or  eight  years  to  sixteen  or  eighteen, 
should  be  sufficient  to  prepare  the  young 
student  for  the  pursuit  of  his  college 
studies,  or  for  the  more  ordinary  duties  of 
life,  without  infringing  so  seriously  upon 
the  home  life  of  the  child,  and  upon  the 
time  which  should  be  devoted  to  recrea- 
tion. In  this  connection  allusion  must  be 
made  to  the  almost  universal  habit  of 
reading.  Interesting  books  and  periodi- 
cals, expressly  prepared  by  skillful  auth- 
ors for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of 
the  young,  afford  constant  temptation  to 
the  use  of  the  eyes  in  reading,  and  this  is 
often  allowed  or  encouraged  by  parents, 
at  hours  when  their  children  should  be 
sleeping.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  but  that  this  reading  habit  is  an 
important  factor  in  producing  injury  to 
eyes  which  would  otherwise  pass  safely 
through  the  strain  imposed  by  the  schools. 

Much  might  be  said  here  regarding  in- 
vestigations which  have  been  made  into 
the  physiological  limit  of  time  in  which 
useful  intellectual  work  can  be  done. 
All  investigation  points  to  the  need  for 
frequent  intervals  of  physiological  rest. 
What  is  true  of  the  brain  is  also  emi- 
nently true  for  the  eyes.  Since  the  strain 
upon  the  eyes  is  greatest  at  near  work,  it 
should  be  so  arranged  in  the  schools, 
that  black-board  and  wall-map  exercises 
will  frequently  interrupt  the  studies 
which  require  close  application  in  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  that  the  school  ses- 
sion should  be  broken  by  short  recesses, 
passed  in  the  open  air,  or  by  gymnastic 
exercises,  marching,  etc.  In  one  of  our 
city  schools  at  a  recent  visit  I  found  the 
entire  school,  consisting  of  over  1300  chil- 
dren, marching  and  countermarching 
through  the  rooms  and  corridors,  and  on 
inquiry  found  that  this  was  done  twice 
daily,  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon  session,  each  class  being 
marched  to  the  toilet  and  back  again  to 
their  respective  class  rooms— a  device 
which  not  only  saved  much  annoyance 
and  interruption,  but  also  afforded  a 
break  in  the  work  of  a  session. 

Another  evil  to  be  deplored  is  the  sys- 
tem of  term  examination^  in  the  schools. 
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In  order  to  determine  the  class  standing 
of  the  pupils,  midwinter  and  June  exami- 
nations are  held.  Since  promotion  is 
made  contingent  upon  successfully  pass- 
ing the  examination,  it  follows  that  for  a 
few  weeks  before  the  coming  trial  both 
teacher  and  pupil  are  prompted  to  ex- 
traordinary diligence  in  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  term.  This  requires  upon 
the  part  of  the  children  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  hours  of  study,  and  a  cor- 
responding trespass  upon  the  time  which 
should  be  devoted  to  recreation  or  sleep. 
While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  this  pro- 
tracted strain  falls  heavily  upon  the  eyes 
and  general  health  of  all  the  pupils,  I 
have  had  abundant  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness its  baneful  influence  over  weak-eyed 
children.  I  have  many  times  observed 
the  almost  sudden  relapse  of  choroidal 
disease,  with  an  increase  in  refraction, 
brought  about  by  this  spasmodic  exer- 
tion in  preparing  for  examination,  and 
this  too  after  the  steady  work  of  the  term 
had  been  accomplished  without  harm. 

In  view  of  the  great  strain  upon  the 
physical  endurance  of  the  children  im- 
posed by  these  periodical  examinations, 
it  is  probable  that  better  results,  even 
when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
educator,  would  be  reached  in  the  end  by 
frequent  unexpected  reviews,  more  care- 
ful teaching  throughout  the  term,  and  by 
allowing  the  class  standing  and  fitness 
for  promotion  to  be  determined  by  the 
marks  for  recitation  and  by  the  teacher's 
estimate  of  the  pupil  based  upon  the 
knowledge  gained  by  daily  contact.  I 
am  gratified  to  note  that  following  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Super- 
intendent of  public  schools,  the  midwinter 
examinations  have  not  been  held  for  two 
years,  and  the  question  of  abandoning  the 
June  examination  also,  except  for  admis- 
sion to  the  High  School,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  experienced 
teachers  for  investigation,  with  a  strong 
probability  of  abandoning  the  June  ex- 
aminations also.  It  does  'not  fall  within 
the  province  of  the  physician  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the 
educational  methods  adopted  in  our 
schools,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  af- 
fect injuriously  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  pupils  ;  but  where  this  results,  I  sub- 
mit that  such  methods  should  either  be 
abandoned  or  so  modified  as  to  remove 
their  harmful  effects. 

Another  phase  of  school  hygiene,  sepa- 
rated from  the  educational  methods  of 


the  school-room,  but  of  vast  importance 
both  for  the  general  health  of  the  pupil 
and  the  safe  and  comfortable  use  of  the 
eyes,   is  the   question    of   school-house 
architecture.     In    the    construction    of 
school  buildings  the  first  point  for  con- 
sideration is  a  suitable  location.     In  cities 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  take  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  the 
school  building  is  reared,  nor  is  it  so 
necessary  as  in  rural  districts,  where  the 
artificial  drainage  and  sanitary  protection 
given  in  cities  is  not  exercised.     In  the 
country,   however,   it    is    important    to 
choose  a  well-drained  location,  if  possible 
without  a  clay  sub-soil,  and  remote  from 
malarial  or  other  injurious  environments.       | 
In  cities  the  school  building  should  not  be 
situated  in  narrow  streets,  with  high  sur-      j 
rounding  buildings,  which  shut  out  the      i 
light  and  prevent  the  free  circulation  of      j 
air.    The  locality  should  also  be  remote      i 
from    manufactories,    markets,   etc.,    in 
order  to  avoid  their  distracting  noise  and      j 
confusion,  and  their  exhalations,  smoke, 
etc.     Where  it  is  possible,  ample  grounds      I 
should  be  secured  for  sports  in  the  open      ! 
air  during  intermissions  of  the  school  ses- 
sion.    Where   this  is  not  possible,   the 
roof  should  be  flat,  and  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  used  for  a  play- ground.     In  the 
construction  of  the  school  buildings,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  a  cellar  under 
the  entire  structure,  the  floor  of  which 
should  not  be  more  than  three  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  its  ceiling 
not  less  than  eight  feet  from  the  floor, 
which  allows    space    above  ground  for 
windows.    The  cellar  walls  should   be 
constructed  with  a  water  table,  and  in- 
side both  walls  and  floor  should  be  thor- 
oughly cemented  in  order  to  exclude  all 
dampness  from  the  surrounding  soil,  and 
the    ceiling    plastered.     The    windows 
should  be  ample  in  size  and  sufiBcient  in 
number  to  secure  good  lighting  and  drafts 
of  air  by  opening  them  in  dry  weather. 
In  the  newer  school-houses  of  Philadel- 
phia this  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  in 
one  of   them,   the  Francis    M.    Drexel 
school,   I  found  this   large,   dry,   well- 
warmed  and  well- lighted  cellar  devoted     , 
to  the  purposes  of  recreation  on  rainy     j 
days.     In  one  part  of  it  a  large  quantity 
of  dry  clean  sand  had  been  placed,  and 
the  primary  school  children  were  pleas- 
antly amusing  themselves  with  bucket 
and  shovel  as  at  the  seashore.    On  the 
surrounding  wall  had  been  painted  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  surf. 
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As  to  the  general  plan  or  detail  of  con- 
struction, only  those  points  which  inter- 
est us  from  the  standpoint  of  the  hygiene 
of  vision  will  be  mentioned.     SuflScient 
light,  suitably  admitted  to  the  school- 
rooms, being  of  essential  importance,  the 
most  suitable  plan  of  construction    for 
large  buildings  is  that  provided  by  build- 
ing around  a  large  open  central  square  or 
quadrangle,  one  or  more  sides  of  which 
can  be  utilized,  the  other  sides  of  the 
square  being  covered  as  the  growing  de- 
mands of  the  neighborhocki  may  require. 
The  sides  of  the  building  next  the  central 
square  should  be  devoted  to  corridors, 
teachers*  rooms,  executive  departments 
of  the  building,  water-closets,  fire  escapes, 
etc. ;  while  in  the  square  should  be  placed 
the  smoke-stack,  heating  apparatus,  and 
machinery  for  forced   ventilation.     The 
outer  side  of  the  structure  can  be  then 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  school-rooms. 
This  is,  in  most  essential  particulars,  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  newer  school-houses 
in  Philadelphia,  constructed  under  the 
wise  direction   of   the   architect  of   the 
School  Board,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Austin,  and 
Mr.   Kavanagh,   the    Chairman    of   the 
Property  Committee.     Among  the  very 
many  advantages  secured  by  this  admir- 
able method  of  construction  is  that  of 
sufficient    and    proper    lighting    of   the 
school-rooms,  which  are  arranged  in  suc- 
cession   around    the  outer    side  of   the 
quadrangle,  which,  so  far  as  the  hygiene 
of  vision  is  concerned,  is  of  first  import- 
ance, since  without  it  the  eyes  cannot  be 
placed  under  favorable  conditions  for  the 

?;rformance  of  their  important  function, 
he  importance  of  adequate  light  cannot 
be  too  strongly  urged.  Two  points  are  of 
especial  importance:  first  the  quantity, 
and  second  the  direction  of  the  light. 
Without  due  regard  to  these  two  points, 
the  eyes  cannot  be  placed  under  the  most 
feivorable  conditions  for  their  work,  and 
neither  can  be  secured  unless  they  are 
placed  before  the  architect  as  fundamen- 
tal requirements  in  the  construction  of 
school  buildings. 

Regarding  the  quantity  of  light,  there- 
fore, it  is  obvious  that  no  plan  of  con- 
structioii  can  atone  for  the  close  proxi- 
mity of  surrounding  structures  which 
shut  out  the  light  or  reflect  it  injuriously 
fix>m  their  opposing  walls  and  windows. 
The  rule  given  by  Javal  of  Paris  is  a 
good  one,  that  the  distance  of  surround- 
ing structures  should  be  twice  their 
height.     With  this  rule  strictly  followed. 


the  sky-light  will  fall  directly  upon  the 
desk  of  every  pupil  in  any  properly  con- 
structed school-room.  Cohn  very  prop- 
erly maintains  that  there  cannot  be  too 
much  light,  while  Javal  insists  that  every 
portion  of  the  room  should  be  flooded 
with  light,  so  that  the  darkest  place  may 
have  sufficient  on  a  dark  day.  The 
blank-wall  space  on  the  left  side  of  the 
room  should  be  as  small  as  architectural 
requirements  will  admit,  and  the  sash 
and  central  supports  so  constructed  as  to 
intercept  the  light  to  a  minimum  degree. 
We  see  examples  of  possibilities  in  this 
direction  in  our  great  shop  windows. 
The  windows  should  be  grouped,  occu- 
pying the  centre  space  of  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  room.  The  jambs  should  be 
beveled  rather  than  rectangular,  in  order 
to  avoid  shadows.  These  conditions  of 
lighting  determine  largely  the  dimensions 
and  form  of  the  schoolroom.  A  high 
ceiling  will  permit  higher  windows  and 
therefore  a  broader  floor  space,  and  still 
permit  direct  sky-light  to  fall  upon  the 
desks  farthest  removed  from  the  win- 
dows. The  rule  laid  down  by  eminent 
authorities  is,  that  the  window  surface 
should  be  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  floor 
surface,  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  suflScient  in  a  properly  con- 
structed school- room,  but  should  joften  be 
exceeded.  I  have  been  at  pains  to  ar- 
range the  dimensions  for  an  ideal  school- 
room. Any  considerable  departure  from 
the  figures  given  will  introduce  less  fav- 
orable conditions.  It  is  for  the  accom- 
modation of  45  pupils. 

Height  of  ceiling 15  feet. 

Length  of  room 32     ** 

Width  of  room 24    ** 

Left  side  of  room. 
Pier  or  blank  wall  at  rear  of  room  ...    4     " 

Pier  or  blank  wall  at  front 4     " 

Space  allotted  to  group  of  windows,  cen- 
trally placed 24     •* 

Window  sill  from  floor 3     ** 

Top  of  window  from  floor 14     ** 

(Jambs  and  sills  beveled  to  avoid  shadows.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  windows 
are  grouped  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
room,  in  the  centre.  Disregarding  the 
sash  and  narrow  janibs  or  piers  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  windows,  there 
would  be  in  this  room  264  square  feet  of 
glass  to  768  square  feet  of  floor  surface,  or 
approximately  one  of  glass  to  three  of 
floor  surface.  In  the  corner  rooms  there 
would  be  one  of  glass  to  one-half  of  floor 
surface. 

In  such  a  room  artificial  illumination 
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need  not  be  considered,  but  in  old  or 
faulty  school-rooms  it  often  becomes  a 
necessity,  and  is  greatly  to  be  preferred 
to  insufficient  light.  For  this  purpose 
the  incandescent  electric  lamp  is  the  best, 
as  they  give  a  steady  glow,  and  do  not 
contaminate  the  air  by  the  products  of 
combustion.  A  sufficient  number  of  i6- 
candle  lamps  should  be  arranged  in  a 
group  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  with  a 
large  porcelain  reflector  above  them,  and 
others  distributed  at  intervals  of  a  metre 
along  the  cornice  of  the  room,  the  whole 
being  arranged  so  that  a  part  or  the  en- 
tire number  of  lamps  may  be  turned  on  or 
off  as  required,  by  conveniently  placed 
switches.  The  lamps  should  be  made  of 
lightly-ground  glass,  so  that  the  glowing 
carbon  wire  may  be  concealed,  the  white 
globe  it^Self  becoming  the  source  of  illu- 
mination for  the  room.  Excellent  results 
may  also  be  reached  by  simply  distribut- 
ing the  lamps  at  regular  intervals  over 
the  ceiling.  These  guarded  lamps  placed 
on  the  ceiling  five  metres  high  do  not 
cause  dazzling,  and  when  properly  dis- 
tributed, need  no  other  shading  and  do 
not  cast  shadows,  as  I  have  been  at  pains 
to  verify. 

The  red  end  of  the  spectrum  should 
never  be  chosen  in  the  painting  or  decor- 
ating of  the  school-room,  as  much  light 
is  lost  in* the  employment  of  these  colors. 
The  lighter  or  more  delicate  shades  of 
yellow,  green  or  blue,  or  light  grays, 
should  be  chosen.  The  large  percentage 
of  wall  space  often  occupied  by  black- 
boards leads  to  the  loss  of  much  light. 
They  are  of  course  an  unavoidable  neces- 
sity, but  when  not  in  use  they  can  be 
covered  by  a  roller  shade  of  the  same 
color  used  at  the  windows  or  on  the  walls. 
To  the  same  end,  light-colored  woods 
should  be  selected  for  tlie  school  furniture 
and  for  the  woodwork  of  the  school -room. 
The  value  of  the  lighter  shades  of  color 
in  the  decoration  of  rooms  as  a  means  of 
saving  light,  I  found  forcibly  demon- 
strated in  different  rooms  of  ray  own 
house.  In  one  the  prevailing  tints  are 
medium  shades  of  terra  cotta,  with  a  dark 
frieze  and  hanginga^  and  walnut  book- 
cases.' In  another,  the  tints  are  faint 
yellow,  'with  hangings  in  harmonious 
shades  of  color,  and  light  furnishings. 
In  the  first,  diamond  type  could  be  rf.ad 
distinctly  when  held  at  30  cm.  from 
the  eyes,  but  no  further  than  2  metres 
from  a  single  i6-candle  incandescent  elec- 
tric lamp;  while  in  the  second  room,  with 


its  lighter  shades  of  color,  the  same  type, 
under  exactly  similar  conditions  in  all 
other  respects,  could  be  read  with  equal 
facility  at  three  and  a  half  metres  from 
the  lamp.  Various  methods  of  photometry 
have  been  devised  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  light,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  test  of  visual  acuity  as  determined  by 
suitable  test  letters  is  sufficient,  and  has 
the  added  advantage  of  ready  application. 
The  light  is  insufficient  in  any  room 
where  the  vision  for  a  normal  or  optically 
corrected  healthy  eye  is  less  than  6/vi. 
(normal),  or  where  clearly  printed  dia- 
mond type  cannot  be  read  at  .33  metres. 

The  great  harm  which  may  result  from 
insufficiently  lighted  rooms  I  saw  demon- 
strated in  a  school  of  eighty  children. 
The  light  was  so  poor  that  on  a  bright 
afternoon  I  could  not  read  diamond  print 
in  any  part  of  the  room.  The  average 
age  of  the  children  was  about  9  years, 
and  yet  I  did  not  Cnd  a  single  healthy 
eye  in  the  class.  They  were  all  unduly 
sensitive  to  the  light,  and  suffered  from 
headache  and  other  nervous  symptoms  in 
varying  degrees.  Many  were  suffering 
from  cramp  of  the  accommodation,  and 
while  very  few  had  as  yet  developed 
myopia,  that  this  was  to  be  the  result  in 
many,  had  their  work  been  continued 
under  such  untoward  conditions,  cannot 
be  doubted. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  architect, 
therefore,  to  secure  in  his  plan  all  the 
window  space  possible  consistent  with 
safety  of  construction .  Not  only  is  suffic- 
ient light  essential,  but  another  point  of 
great  practical  importance  is  the  direction 
from  which  the  light  falls  upon  the 
pupirs  desk.  In  the  first  place,  the  desks 
should  never  be  so  arranged  that  the 
pupils  will  face  the  light.  The  harmful 
effect  of  such  seating  is  unmistakable,  as 
I  have  had  abundant  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve. 

The  ideal  school-room  is  lighted  only 
from  the  left  side,  or  from  the  left  and 
rear.  In  every  properly  constructed 
school-house  lighting  from  two  opposite 
sides  can  and  should  be  avoided,  under 
all  ordinary  circumstances,  since  it  oc- 
casions cross  lights  and  perverse  shad- 
ows. In  localities  where  the  light  is  ob- 
structed by  tall  trees  or  contiguous  struc- 
tures, the  light  in  the  room  may  be  in- 
creased by  windows  on  the  right  also, 
since  this  is  better  than  a  too  dark  room  ; 
but  they  should  be  placed  high,  the 
bottom  of  the  window  being  not  less  than 
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3  metres  from  the  floor,  or  the  lower  sash 
should  be  habitually  shaded,    by  board 
shutters  or  opaque  shades.     The  added 
illumination  of  the  ceiling  will  increase 
the  diffused  light  in  the  room,  and  in  hot 
weather  oifers  additional  ventilation  ;  but 
even  under  this  arrangement  the   sky- 
light will  fall  from  the  right  side  upon 
the  desks  most  remote  from  the  windows. 
Better  results  can  be  reached  by  placing 
at  the  lower  half  of  the  windows  on  the 
left,  a  second,  outer  sash,  glazed  with 
fluted  glass,  which  can  be  dropped  out- 
ward at  an  angle  of  35°  or  40°,  which  will 
act  as  a  reflector  and  throw  the  sky-light 
on  the  desks  of  the  pupils.     This  ex- 
pedient I  have  seen  adopted  to  add  to  the 
illumination    of     insufficiently     lighted 
counting-rooms  in  large  mercantile  es- 
tablishments, where  the  windows  opened 
into  deep  wells  surrounded  by  other  parts 
of  the  large  buildings.     The  unfortunate 
effect  of  the  perverse  lighting  afforded 
by  windows  on  the  right  side  only,  is 
well  illustrated  by  a  photograph  in  my 
possession.     The  uncouth  and  irregular 
postures  of  the  young  children  in  this 
class    is    unquestionably    occasioned    in 
large  part  by  the  struggle  to  avoid  the 
shadow  of  the  hand,  which  falls  directly  at 
the    point     of    observation.      There    is 
scarcely  a  member  of  the  class  in  a  com- 
fortable or  natural    position.      Another 
photograph  taken  in  a  properly  lighted 
room  affords  a  vivid  contrast.     The  class 
occupied  a  south-east  comer-room  on  the 
second   floor  in  the  Francis  M.  Drexel 
School.     The  windows  are  on  the  left  and 
rear  of  the  class,  and  the  proportion  of 
window  to  floor  space  is  one  to  five.     The 
modem  single  desk  and  seat  was  used 
throughout  this  almost  perfect  building. 
The  natural  pose  of  almost  every  pupil, 
and  the  air  of  comfort  which  pervades  the 
class  of  gpirls  at  their  work,  is  unmistak- 
able and  very  gratifying.     When  the  pic- 
ture was  taken,   they  were   simply  re 
quested  to  write  a  sentence  dictated  by 
their  teacher,  and  no  instruction  was  given 
as  to  the  posture  they  should  assume. 

Time  fails  me  to  speak  of  many  import- 
ant details  in  the  furnishing  of  the 
school-room,  as  for  example  the  suitable 
tints  for  the  shading  of  the  windows,  and 
the  best  arrangement  of  the  shades  for 
most  effectually  screening  the  room  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  suitable 
kind  and  proper  arrangement  of  type  in 
the  text-books  are  also  of  great  import- 
ance. 


I  pass,  therefore,  to  the  brief  consider- 
ation of  the  school  desk  and  seat.  The 
importance  of  proper  physiological  seat- 
ing of  our  school-rooms,  or  indeed  of  all 
our  public  buildings,  is  not  appreciated. 
Unfortunately  it  is  not  easy  to  teach  the 
principles  underlying  proper  sitting  with- 
out illustration.  Briefly  stated,  it  is  sim- 
ply a  problem  in  mechanics,  but  one  with 
grave  and  significant  physiological  con- 
siderations. The  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
body  rests  in  front  of  the  tenth  dorsal 
vertebra.  A  line  dropped  from  this  point, 
the  body  being  in  the  erect  posture,  would 
fall  upon  a  line  drawn  between  the  two 
seat-bones.  These  are  convex  downward 
like  the  rockers  of  a  chair  and  easily  rock 
backward  and  forward.  When  rocked 
forward  the  line  of  gravity  of  the  body 
falls  in  front  of  the  seat-bone*s  line,  and 
the  trunk  is  no  longer  in  a  position  of 
stable  equilibrium,  and  would,  therefore, 
fall  forward  if  not  upheld  by  a  third  point 
of  support  or  by  muscular  tension.  This 
support  is  furnished  by  the  muscles  of  the 
pelvis  until  fatigue  ensues,  when  relief  is 
sought  by  resting  the  trunk  on  the  elbows 
against  the  table  or  desk.  In  this  for- 
ward pose  of  the  body  the  head  is  no 
longer  supported  by  the  spinal  column, 
but  falls  forward  and  is  sustained  by  the 
muscles  of  the  back  and  neck.  These 
soon  tire,  and  the  head  sags  downward 
between  the  shoulders  and  is  carried  to 
the  left  side,  the  entire  spine  being  twisted 
into  an  abnormal  and  injurious  position. 
This  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the 
distorted  spines  so  frequently  developed 
in  growing  children  during  their  school 
life,  and  in  addition  forces  them  to  bring 
the  eyes  too  near  their  work,  thus  greatly 
increasing  the  strain  at  reading  or  writ- 
ing. Now  this  can  be  avoided  by  a 
proper  relation  between  the  desk  and 
seat.  Upright  sitting  is  the  important 
point  to  secure.  If  the  desk  is  too  low, 
or  the  seat  too  high,  the  upright  position 
cannot  be  maintained;  it  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant that  a  proper  relation  in  this  re- 
spect should  be  secured  by  a  careful 
measurement  of  each  individual,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  desk  and  seat  accord- 
ing to  these  measurements.  Another 
point  of  equal  importance  is  the  horizon- 
tal distance  between  the  desk  and  seat. 
It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  seat  is  placed  at 
any  considerable  distance  back  of  the 
desk,  the  pupil  must  bend  forward  to 
reach  the  4esk  and  the  body  be  thrown 
into  a  position  of  unstable  equilibrium, 
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and  all  the  evils  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  inevitably  growing  out  of  this 
faulty  posture  be  suffered  by  the  pupil. 
This  means  fatigue  and  consequent  rest- 
lessness, and  relatively  bad  work.  This 
can  be  readily  demonstrated  by  any  one 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  place  the  chair 
ten  inches  from  the  table  and  attempt  to 
write  a  short  time  in  this  position.  The 
fatigue  which  rapidly  ensues  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  pelvis  and  lower  part  of  the 
back  will  soon  demonstrate  the  unphysi- 
ological  nature  of  the  position.  Then 
move  the  seat  close  up  to  the  table,  so 
that  the  front  edge  of  the  seat  shall  be 
from  one  to  three  inches  under  the  front 
edge  of  the  table,  and  notice  how  rapidly 
the  fatigue  disappears.  The  suitable  po- 
sition, therefore,  is  the  so-called  minus 
distance  between  desk  and  seat.  This 
varies  with  the  size  of  the  individual,  but 
for  school  children  should  vary  from  one 
and  a  half  inches  for  the  older  to  three 
inches  for  the  younger  children — that  is 
to  say,  so  that  a  line  dropped  from  the 
edge  of  the  desk  would  fall  from  one  to 
three  inches  upon  the  seat  occupied  by 
the  child. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  organization  of  any  class  of  pupils 
should  not  be  regarded  as  complete,  until 
careful  measurements  of  the  sizeof  each  pu- 
pil have  been  made,  and  the  seat  and  desk 
arranged  to  meet  these  measurements. 
It  does  not  suffice  to  adopt  a  different- 
sized  desk  for  the  respective  grades  in  our 
schools,  since  there  is  wide  variation  of 
height  in  the  pupils  within  each  grade. 
It  becomes  necessary  therefore  to  adopt 
some  form  of  desk  and  seat  which  is 
readily  adjustable  to  individual  require- 
ments. After  careful  inspection  of  various 
forms  in  the  market,  I  have  found  but 
one  which  meets  fully  these  require- 
ments. It  is  the  **  Single  Standard  Desk 
and  Seat"  manufactured  by  the  New 
York  Hygienic  School  Furniture  Com- 
pany. It  would  be  well  if  our  children 
could  have  these  desks  for  their  home 
work  also.  I  have  been  at  pains  to  do 
this  in  my  own  family,  and  have  been 
gratified  with  the  result,  not  only  for  the 
physiological  position  it  secures  in  read- 
ing and  writing,  but  for  the  reason  that 
the  desk  affords  a  proper  and  convenient 
receptacle  for  the  school  books,  etc. 

I  am  fully  aware  that,  in  the  foregoing 
remarks,  I  have  left  unsaid  many  things 
which  have  from  time  to  time^risen  as  in- 
quiries in  our  daily  work  in  the  schools. 


But  one  more  point,  however,  and  I  have 
done.  Teachers  have  constantly  asked 
me  of  the  proper  position  in  writing. 
How  shall  the  paper  be  placed  ?  Is  the 
inclined  or  vertical  script  to  be  preferred  ? 
In  the  first  place,  the  upright  position  of 
the  body  should  always  be  insisted  upon. 
The  paper  should  be  placed  directly  in 
front  of  the  pupil,  and  inclined  to  the 
line  of  the  desk  from  fifteen  to  twenty  de- 
grees. In  this  position  the  inclined  or 
slanting  Spencerian  script  is  the  most 
natural.  If  the  lines  of  the  paper  are 
placed  parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  desk, 
then  the  vertical  script  is  the  most  natur- 
ally assumed.  The  plane  of  the  chest 
should  always  be  maintained  in  parallel- 
ism with  the  front  of  the  desk. 

Our  public  school  system  lies  at  the 
foundation,  in  many  important  respects, 
of  our  national  life ;  the  noble  and  self- 
sacrificing  army  of  teachers  is  laying 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  na- 
tional greatness;  but  we  must  be  on  the 
alert  lest  in  our  efforts  to  educate  the  on- 
coming generation,  we  handicap  it  by 
physical  injury,  which  shall  retard  the 
progress  our  schools  are  designed  to  pro- 
mote. 


THE  COOK  COUNTY  CREED. 


BY  CO.  SUPT.  O.  T.  BRIGHT. 


1.  All  operations  which  should  be 
taught  to  children  in  number  can  be  per- 
formed with  numbers  of  things. 

2.  The  subjects  to  be  taught  in  arith- 
metic, the  terms  to  be  used,  and  the  pro- 
cesses to  be  employed,  shall  be  deter- 
mined from  the  stand-point  of  the  child 
and  not  from  that  of  the  educated  adult. 

3.  In  determining  what  shall  be  taught 
in  arithmetic,  we  should  be  able  to  show 
that  any  topic  is 

a.  Practical ;  that  is,  that  it  has  to  do 
with  the  affairs  of  life;  or 

b.  Disciplinary  ;  that  is,  that  it  insures 
mental  growth  and  mental  strength. 

4.  We  condemn  the  giving  of  work  in 
arithmetic  under  the  name  of  '*  exam- 
ples, "  for  which  conditions  stated  in 
problems  cannot  be  made.  For  instance, 
complicated  examples  in  complex  or 
compound  fractions. 

5.  Definition  and  rule  should  be  re- 
quired only  when  the  thing  to  be  defined 
or  the  process  under  the  rule  is  thoi- 
oughly  understood.      Hence  definitions 
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and  rules  should  close,  not  begin,  a  sub- 
ject. They  should  be  made  by  the  stu- 
dents. 

6.  Lessons  in  arithmetic  should  not  be 
assigned  for  home  study. 

7.  Operations  in  arithmetic  which  have 
become  obsolete,  or  have  never  existed 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  should  be- 
come obsolete  in  the  school-room. 

8.  Problems  in  arithmetic  should  em- 
ploy the  best  eflfort  of  the  pupil,  but 
should  never  go  beyond  it.  He  grows 
through  what  he  does  for  himself.  The 
skillful  teacher  secures  and  directs  his  best 
efforts. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  we  sub- 
mit the  following  suggestions  as  to  what 
shall  be  taught  in  arithmetic : 

I.  Fundamental  operations — four  or 
five,  according  to  your  faith.  Numbers 
used  to  be  within  the  comprehension  of 
pupils.  First,  correctness^  then  rapidity 
in  work.  Use  of  Federal  money  included 
in  the  foregoing. 

3.  Measurements — lines,  surfaces,  sol- 
ids. In  measurements  of  surfaces,  plat- 
ting to  a  scale.  (Actual  measurements 
b>'  the  children.) 

3.  Denominate  tables,  such  as  are  in 
common  use,  and  relative  value  of  units. 
Tables  learned  by  actual  measurement,  so 
far  as  practicable.  Addition,  subtrac- 
tion, etc.,  of  denominate  numbers,  obso- 
lete. 

4.  Fractions — that  occur  in  the  world. 
Keep  the  fractions  within  the  range  of 
the  multiplication  table,  or  such  numbers 
as  the  children  can  manage  mentally. 
The  changes  in  fractions  should  be 
thought  out,  not  brought  out  by  mechan- 
ical process.  Nine-tenths  of  the  work  in 
fractions  should  be  mental — yes,  nine- 
teen-twentieths. 

5.  Decimal  fractions  and  percentage. 
Discard  all  superfluous  terms.  Omit 
three-fourths  of  the  separate  topics  in 
percentage,  but  thoroughly  teach  the  prin- 
ciples. 

6.  Squares  and  square  root,  cubes  and 
cube  root — the  latter  only  with  numbers 
such  that  the  cube  root  may  be  thought 
out  easily,  as  8,  27,  64,  125. 

7.  Mensuration— limited  extent. 

,  The  comparison  of  numbers  and  the 
thorough  understanding  of  ratio  and  the 
use  of  the  term,  should  begin  with  sec- 
ond-grade work  and  extend  through  the 
entire  course. 

Establish  certain  principles  and  then 
stick  by  them.     As  {a)  Like  numbers 


only  can  be  united — added.  (J>)  A  pro- 
duct inust  be  like  the  multiplicand,  {c) 
A  dividend  must  be  greater  than  its  di- 
visor, etc. — Public  School  Journal, 


THE  FIRST  POCKET. 


**  How  strange  it  is,"  remarked  a  lady 
the  other  day,  '*  that  so  few  grown  people 
can  or  will  understand  the  desires  and 
ambitions  of  childhood.  Never  shall  I 
forget  my  first  and  greatest  ambition.  It 
was  that  I  niight  have  a  dress  with  a 
pocket  in  it.  The  other  girls  had  them, 
and  why  could  not  I?  In  vain  I  had 
asked  for  it.  Mother  always  said,  *There 
is  no  use  in  little  girls  having  pockets. 
They  put  everything  in  them,  and  tear 
their  dresses  off  the  belts.*  I  protested 
that  /  would  not,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

'*  At  last,  when  a  beautiful  pink  calico, 
in  spite  of  my  pleadings,  was  made  with- 
out a  pocket,  I  determined  to  have  one  at 
all  hazards — and  did.  I  slyly  took  the 
sleeve  from  an  old  out-grown  dress  and 
cut  what  to  me  seemed  a  very  nice  pocket, 
and  sewed  it  in  my  new  dress.  I  then 
put  into  my  precious  pocket  my  pencils, 
five  in  all,  a  small  china  doll,  a  rubber 
ball,  a  tin  box  for  my  gum,  and  a  big 
horse-chestnut.  How  proud  I  felt  when 
I  thought  how  I  would  show  the  girls 
that  I  had  a  pocket  too,  even  though  it 
did  not  set  just  as  I  would  like  to  have  it. 
If  I  could  only  get  away  without  letting 
mother  find  it  out,  I  would  be  all  right. 

'*  But,  alas!  as  I  was  slipping  stealthily 
from  the  house,  mother  called,  *  Come 
here,  Janie  !*  I  obeyed  reluctantly. 
*What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with 
your  dress?'  said  she,  giving  it  a  little 
jerk,  and,  as  she  discovered  the  pocket, 
'  Oh  !'  Then  looking  at  me  thoughtfully, 
gravely,  for  a  moment,  she  said  :  'Janie, 
go  and  put  on  your  old  dress.'  With 
burning  cheeks  and  wildly-beating  heart 
I  left  her,  wondering  why  she  did  not 
scold. 

*'When  I  came  home  at  noon  mother 
met  me  at  the  door,  and  said  kindly: 
*My  little  daughter  may  wear  her  new 
dress  this  afternoon.'  Wonderingly  I 
went  to  my  room  to  change  my  dress, 
when — joy  of  joys !  mother  had  taken  out 
my  miserable  pocket,  and  sewed  a  nice 
new  one  in  just  like  the  dress,  and  then 
carefully  transferred  the  contents  of  the 
old  pocket  to  the  new  one. 

"Mine  was  one  of  the  best  of  mothers, 
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but  never  before  or  since  did  she  do  a 
kinder  act  than  when  she  fixe;^  her 
daughter*s  pocket.  In  her  busy  life  she 
had  never  before  realized  the  wants  of 
childhood. 

*'On  that  day  began  the  growth  of  a 
purer,  more  unselfish  love  between  mother 
and  me.*' — Sarah  Sherwood,  in  Unity, 


GROWTH  COMES  FROM  WITHIN. 


A  FARMER,  who  was  carrying  partly 
decayed  fruit  to  market,  was  accosted 
by  a  neighbor  who  said,  '*Do  you  sell 
such  fruit  as  that  ?  **  That  is  for  immedi- 
ate use,  sir  !'*  said  the  farmer.  Isn't  that 
the  feeling  of  many  teachers  who  read 
educational  literature.  They  read  of 
some  device  or  method  and  the  next  day 
try  to  put  it  in  practice.  It  seems  to 
them  to  be  for  **  immediate  use."  That 
may  be  all  right,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  all  wrong.  That  device  which 
some  teacher  just  adapted  to  her  needs 
may  not  fit  your  case  at  all.  That  method 
which  was  described  for  your  benefit,  to 
provoke  thought,  was  not  intended  for 
immediate  application. 

Educational  reading  should  be  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  foundations.  The 
methods  and  devices  of  others  should  lead 
us  to  see  the  principles,  and  having 
grasped  them  we  should  think  out  de- 
vices and  methods  for  ourselves.  In 
other  words,  food  comes  from  without, 
growth  from  within. 

It  is  so  in  other  things ;  why  not  in 
educational  matters  ?  We  are  taught  in 
physiology  that  the  food  is  still  outside 
the  body  until  it  is  digested  by  the  work 
of  our  own  organism,  then  it  is  ready  to 
be  absorbed  and  assimilated.  That 
which  is  produced  is  not  what  we  have 
eaten,  but  what  we  have  made  out  of 
what  we  have  eaten. 

We  are  constantly  reminded  that  what 
a  man  learns  doesn't  educate  him.  The 
education  comes  from  his  meditations  on 
what  he  has  learned.  Education  is  the 
result  of  activity,  not  the  result  of  recep- 
tivity. A  man's  spiritual  nature  does  not 
necessarily  grow  because  he  hears  good 
preaching.  It  is  his  own  spiritual  ac- 
tivity that  causes  his  soul  to  grow ;  the 
preaching  may  be  the  means  to  the 
spiritual  growth,  but  the  growth  must 
come  from  within. 

Read  the  devices  and  methods  of  others, 
but  study  out  your  own.     It  is  not  meant 


that  one  should  never  use  the  device  of 
another,  but  such  devices  should  not  be 
our  main  dependence.  David  refused 
to  fight  in  the  armor  of  Saul ;  but  David 
was  no  coward.  He  had  that  which 
served  his  purpose  better ;  he  had  what 
he  himself  had  developed ! 

Another  application  of  the  principle 
that  growth  must  come  from  within  may 
be  seen  in  giving  recapitulations  to  pu- 
pils. The  recapitulation,  or  analysis,  or 
schedule,  which  the  pupil  works  out  for 
himself  is  a  benefit  to  him  ;  but  how  many 
of  us  have  been  disappointed,  after  hav- 
ing arranged  a  summary,  to  find  that  it 
took  no  hold  on  the  pupils  ?  The  trouble 
was,  we  thought  he  could  make  bones 
and  muscles  out  of  food,  whereas  he  must 
have  chyle.  Let  us  not  forget  the 
method  of  nature. — Tfu  School JoumaL 


VOCAL  CULTURE. 


BY  JENNIE  BALDWIN. 


TO  enunciate  and  to  articulate  are  es- 
sential features  of  good  reading,  and 
instruction  in  these  elements  of  good 
speaking  should  precede  the  reading  les» 
son  each  day. 

Clear  enunciation  and  articulation  can 
be  obtained  only  by  years  of  practice  and 
constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
and  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  instructor.  But  primary  teachers 
should  aim  to  train  the  organs  of  hearing 
to  acuteness,  and  the  organs  of  speech  ta 
accuracy,  so  that  pupils  will  enter  the 
grammar  school  with  cultivated  powers, 
and  habits  of  expression  developed  in  a 
fair  degree.  This  is  introductory  to  more 
elaborate  forms  o  fthe  same  kind  of  drill, 
which  must  be  continued  throughout  a 
student's  course.  Vocal  drills  should  be 
given  in  the  grammar  school,  and  even  in 
the  high  school ;  for  after  years  of  careful 
training,  we  find  much  to  correct  in  con- 
sequence of  pupils  hearing  careless  pro- 
nunciation outside  of  school. 

The  culture  of  the  voice  involves  the 
training  of  the  lungs ;  consequently 
vocal  exercises  are  acknowledged  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  health.  Every  exercise 
chosen  should  have  a  definite  aim  and 
practical  value. 

The  natural,  easy,  musical  quality  of 
voice  should  be  cultivated  in  the  recita- 
tion room.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
that  the  tones  be  loud,  but  they  can  at 
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the  same  time  be  pleasant.  We  must 
seek  to  make  the  pupils*  tones  always 
smooth  and  musical,  but  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  what  is  wanted 
in  every-day  use  of  the  voice,  is  a  pleas- 
ant and  natural  intonation. 

In  early  work,  imitation  exercises  are 
quite  important.  The  teacher  may  mem- 
orize a  poem  that  she  likes  very  much, 
and  bring  it  into  the  school-room.  The 
children  will  like  whatever  the  teacher 
does,  and  will  imitate  her  voice  almost 
exactly. 

Memory  gems,  containing  beautiful 
sentiments,  may  be  introduced  in  this 
manner,  and  make  a  pleasant  feature  for 
the  closing  exercises  of  each  day.  The 
pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  give 
these  memory  gems,  except  in  a  very  dis- 
tinct way.  These  are  both  for  thought 
getting  and  giving;  consequently  the 
pupils  should  talk  so  that  you  can  under- 
stand them.  They  should  be  trained  to 
talk  slowly  and  distinctly. — N,  V.  School 
Journal, 


CORRECTING  COMPOSITIONS. 


BY  MINNA  C.  DENTON 


''pHOSE  monthly  compositions  !  How 
1  I  sighed  as  my  pen  ploughed  its  ugly 
path  through  them  !  Not  that  I  do  not 
enjoy  reading  a  set  of  papers  from  school 
children,  always;  their  childish  blunders 
and  original  ways  are  sure  to  be  enter- 
taining. But  to  take  my  red  ink  and  in- 
sert commas  and  make  capitals  over 
small  letters,  to  strike  out  superfluous 
and^s,  to  chop  the  long  sentences  into  re- 
spectable lengths,  and  to  connect  de- 
tached fragments  into  something  like 
order^to  go  through  this  forty-three  dif- 
ferent times,  for  forty-three  different  com- 
positions, and,  worst  of  all,  to  know  that 
the  very  next  time  I  should  have  to  do 
exactly  the  same  thing — this  became  not 
only  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  but  also  a 
burden  to  the  conscience. 

To  be  sure  I  faithfully  presented  to  the 
class  the  most  common  errors,  with  in- 
structions for  avoiding  them ;  but  chil- 
dren have  somehow  a  marvelous  faculty 
for  misapplying  generalities.  Once  or 
twice  I  wrote  little  notes  on  the  backs  of 
the  compositions,  telling  each  pupil  of 
the  chief  faults,  and,  of  course,  some  of 
the  virtues,  of  his  paper ;  but  though  that 
kind  of  work  always  **pays,**  the  time 


necessary  for  its  faithful  performance  was 
often  positively  not  to  be  found. 

At  length,  however,  I  devised  a  plan 
which  relieved  me  of  a  great  number  of 
the  more  common  mistakes,  and  made 
essay-reading  once  more  a  pleasure,  with 
only  an  occasional  dash  of  red  ink.  The  . 
plan  was  this: 

After  the  compositions  were  written,  I 
had  the  pupils  exchange  papers,  I  taking 
care  to  assign  the  most  unpromising  pa- 
pers to  the  most  careful  pupils,  and  those 
least  likely  to  need  correction  to  the  pu- 
pils least  capable  of  intelligent  correction. 
I  then  had  the  pupils  read  twice  over  the 
papers  handed  them,  marking  the  mis- 
takes in  black  ink.  The  system  of  mark- 
ing was  necessarily  a  simple  one.  A 
straight,  horizontal  line  (I  made  a  special 
point  of  insisting  that  it  should  be 
straight)  was  drawn  through  misspelled 
words,  the  correct  form  being  written 
above.  If  a  small  letter  was  to  be  capi- 
talized, Cap,  was  written  over  it;  P 
stood  for  '*  make  a  new  paragraph  ;'*  and 
so  on.  Pupils  were  told  to  read  the  pa- 
pers over  the  first  time  to  correct  the 
spelling,  punctuation  and  capitalizing; 
the  second  time,  they  were  to  see  that  the 
composition  should  be  divided  into  suit- 
able paragraphs,  that  long  sentences  put 
together  with  a  string  of  and^s  should  be 
broken  up  into  shorter  ones,  that  no  word 
should  be  repeated  a  great  number  of 
times  in  any  one  sentence  or  paragraph, 
that  those  sentences  relating  to  the  same 
part  of  the  subject  should  be  placed  to- 
gether. The  name  of  the  pupil  by  whom 
it  was  corrected  was  then  written  at  the 
close  of  the  composition,  and  the  papers 
handed  in  to  me.  Using  red  ink,  I  then 
corrected  the  remaining  mistakes,  and 
perhaps  the  corrections,  if  faulty.  Then 
the  papers  were  given  to  pupils  for  re- 
writing, the  number  of  red  ink  marks  be- 
ing the  inverse  measure  of  the  proficiency 
of  the  critic. 

The  advantages  of  this  system,  after 
the  pupils  became  accustomed  to  it,  were 
numerous.  Those  pupils  who  did  not  do 
good  work  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing work  that  was  good,  and  the  contact 
with  it  seemed  to  create  for  them  a  new 
ideal.  All  pupils  took  a  pride  in  mark- 
ing papers  so  that  they  should  be  re- 
turned with  as  few  red  ink  marks  as  pos- 
sible, and  all,  from  noting  the  mistakes 
of  others,  became  more  careful  concerning 
their  own.  They  were  always  eager  to 
find  out  the  reason  of  the  obnoxious  red 
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ink  mark,  and  listened  more  attentively 
than  usual  as  I  explained  the  distinction 
between  two  words,  or  the  reason  for  a 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  subject 
matter,  or  some  error  which  their  un- 
trained minds  would  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  recognize. 

The  above  plan  was  tried  with  children 
thirteen  years  old,  but  I  should  think  a 
class  of  younger  children  might  correct 
some  of  the  simpler  errors  with  benefit  to 
themselves  and  some  little  relief  to  their 
teacher. — Popular  Educator, 


DIVISION. 


THERE  is  nothing  properlyjin  arith- 
metic that  is  not  a  matter  of  plain 
common  sense.  When  a  child  in  this 
45tudy  encounters  mysteries  and  fogs,  pro- 
vided he  is  a  child  of  sound  sense,  the 
fault  is  with  the  book  or  the  teacher  ;  or, 
as  is  most  likely,  with  both.  Further- 
more, every  operation  can  be  derived 
from  working  with  concrete  things,  or 
can  be  illustrated  by  such  an  operation. . 
Let  us  apply  and  illustrate  these  state- 
ments by  a  few  words  about  division. 

I.  Suppose  the  child  has  a  six-inch 
Tule,  and  applies  it  to  a  stick  nine  inches 
long.  He  finds  that  he  can  measure  off 
once  the  length  of  his  rule,  and  he  will 
have  three  inches  remaining.  Suppose 
he  has  nine  walnuts,  and  you  ask  him 
how  many  times  he  can  take  six  away, 
and  how  many  he  will  have  left.  He 
finds,  as  before,  that  he  can  take  six  away 
once,  and  that  three  will  be  left.  In  each 
case,  he  has  performed  an  operation 
which  you  may  call  subtraction  or  di- 
vision, as  you  please.  For  division  is  a 
special  form  of  subtraction,  just  as  multi- 
plication is  a  special  form  of  addition.  It 
is  evident  that  the  number  measured  and 
the  number  by  which  you  measure  are  of 
the  same  kind,  and  further,  that  the  re- 
mainder is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  larger 
number,  the  one  that  was  measured. 

Suppose  now  the  six-inch  rule  be  ap- 
plied to  a  stick  thirty-eight  inches  long. 
The  child  finds  six  lengths  of  the  rule, 
and  two  inches  remaining.  The  same 
things  about  the  numbers  compared  and 
the  numbers  left  remain  true,  as  before. 
Let  the  experiment  of  finding  how  many 
times  six  walnuts  can  be  taken  from 
thirty-eight  walnuts  be  tried,  and  similar 
•experiments  with  other  things. 

Give  the  names  of  dividend,   divisor, 


and  quotient,  if  you  like,  and  write 
figures  in  the  usual  way,  to  represent  the 
operations.  Try  similar  experiments, 
using  other  objects.  Will  not  the  prcv- 
cess  with  figures  be  plain  to  that  child? 
Will  he  not  see  thal^  dividend,  divisor, 
and  remainder  must  all  be  of  the  same 
kind  ?  And  will  he  not  see  that,  in  every 
case,  the  quotient  shows  **  times,"  and 
nothing  else?  that  it  may  be  called  an 
abstract  number,  if  such  a  term  has  been 
explained  and  used  ? 

2.  Let  the  operation  now  be  to  find 
how  many  inches  long  each  part  will  be, 
if  we  break  a  stick  twelve  inches  long 
into  two  equal  parts,  three  equal  parts, 
four  equal  parts,  six  equal  parts.  Pre- 
pare the  sticks  with  inches  marked,  let 
the  pupil  break  them  as  required,  and 
note  the  results.  Distribute  twelve  wal- 
nuts equally  among  two,  three,  four,  six 
boys.  Will  not  the  child  now  see  that  in 
this  case  the  quotient  must  be  like  the 
dividend  ?  that  it  is  a  part  of  it  ?  And 
will  he  not  now  see  that  the  divisor  is  ab- 
stract, showing  how  many  **  times"  the 
quotient  is  found  in  the  dividend  ? 

Now  make  the  dividend  such  that  it 
cannot  all  be  equally  distributed  ;  for  in- 
stance, let  the  pupil  divide  thirty-eight 
walnuts  among  six  boys.  He  will  find 
that  thirty-six  walnuts  only  are  divided, 
and  that  the  remainder  is  like  the  divi- 
dend. 

3.  In  this  way,,  the  child  will  see  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  division ;  in  the 
first  kind,  the  divisor  and  dividend  are 
alike,  and  the  quotient  means  *'  times  ;*' 
in  the  second,  the  dividend  and  quotient 
are  alike,  and  the  divisor  means  ** times.*' 
In  both  cases,  the  only  part  of  the  divi- 
dend that  can  be  used  is  that  part  which 
can  be  ** measured*'  by  the  divisor  or 
quotient  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  always  like  the  dividend,  be- 
cause it  is  a  part  of  it. 

The  statements  above  set  forth  all  the 
principles  of  division.  We  have  said 
nothing  about  "long"  and  ** short "  di- 
vision, for  there  is  no  difference  in  prin- 
ciple, as  the  child  should  be  made  to  see 
clearly. 

4.  It  may  be  well  to  say,  in  closing, 
that  if  we  remember  that  division  is  the 
reverse  of  multiplication,  all  that  we  have 
here  illustrated  in  a  concrete  way  is  seen 
to  be  necessarily  true.  In  multiplication, 
the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  fac- 
tors of  the  product ;  the  multiplier  is  al- 
ways abstract  signifying   "times/*   and 
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the  product  is  like  tbe  multiplicand.  In 
division,  we  have  the  product  and  one 
factor  given  to  find  the  other  factor.  If 
the  given  factor  is  the  multiplicand,  the 
division  is  of  the  first  kind  just  described. 
If  the  given  factor  is  the  multiplier,  then 
the  division  is  of  the  second  kind,  some- 
times called  partition. — Public  School 
JaumaL 


SCHOOI<  SANITATION.* 


BY  A.  FOSTER  MUIXIN. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Cum- 
berland County  Medical  Society  : 
In  the  brief  time  allotted  to  this  paper, 
It  is  impossible  to  fully  elaborate  the 
difFerent  points  to  which  I  shall  refer,  in 
the  treatment  of  this  subject.  A  mere 
outline  is  all  that  can  be  attempted.  I 
trust,  however,  that  a  number  of  these 
topics  will  be  taken  up  and  amplified,  in 
the  discussion  which  is  to  follow. 

School  sanitation  is  a  broad  subject, 
including,  as  it  must,  thoughts  that  tax 
the  wisdom  of  the  specialist;  but,  inas- 
much as  your  official  board  has  invited 
plain  men  of  business  to  participate  in 
these  discussions,  we  can  claim  the  com- 
X)ensating  freedom  from  responsibility 
and  throw  the  burden  of  our  blunders  on 
them. 

I  will  define  School  Sanitation  as  **the 
conditions  of  health  in  relation  to  school 
life."  The  elements  of  the  subject  seem 
to  group  around  the  Child,  the  Building, 
the  Teacher. 

I  have  read  in  some  journal  of  recent 
date,  that  many  children  of  poor  parents 
in  these  times  of  distress,  attend  the 
morning  session  of  school  without  the 
preliminary  formality  of  breakfast.  This 
is  wrong,  frightfully  wrong.  No  child 
can  have  a  fair  chance  to  study  and 
learn,  while  physical  conditions  are 
wrong.  The  pangs  of  hunger  will  inter- 
fere with  the  close  application  which  is 
implied  in  the  process  of  mental  training. 
As  to  food,  clothing  and  health,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  child  should  be  conscious 
of  no  pangs  or  needs,  if  its  school  life  is 
to  be  a  benefit  to  its  future. 

I  think  also  that  the  child  needs  to  be 
•clean.  There  are  important  connections 
between  mind  and  body,  so  that  if  the 

*Read  by  Mr.  A.  Foster  Mnllin,  of  ML  Holly 
springs,  Pa.,  at  the  Sanitary  Convention,  held 
in  the  Court  House,  at  Carlisle,  Aug.  23d,  1894. 


functions  of  the  system  as  to  perspira- 
tion, etc.,  be  clogged,  there  is  an  inevi- 
table loss  in  mental  vigor  and  precision. 
Under  this  head  I  include  cigarette  smok- 
ing and  beer  drinking.  Both  are  un- 
clean; both  stupefy;  both  clog  the  sys- 
tem; both  sap  the  vital  energies.  The 
habit  of  beer  drinking  will  not  apply  to 
children  here,  as  a  rule,  but  it  does  apply 
to  them  to  a  very  marked  degree  in  large 
cities.  I  am  told  that  certain  teachers  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have  testified  that  chil- 
dren come  to  them  after  the  mid-day 
meal  stupidly  drunk  from  the  beer  given 
them  by  their  deluded  parents.  Of 
course,  teaching  is  impossible  and  edu- 
cation a  farce  under  such  conditions. 
The  whole  costly  fabric  of  our  educa- 
tional system  is  in  peril  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  pernicious,  absurd  and  deadly 
beer  habit,  extending  like  a  pestilence 
from  parents  to  children.  Whether  busi- 
ness men,  tax-payers  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation generally  will  continue  to  submit 
to  this  growing  foe  of  the  school,  is  yet 
to  be  seen. 

Another  point  is  that  of  physical  devel- 
opment. I  know  of  educators  ^ho  hold 
that  the  child  will  do  better  at  school  if 
kept  at  home  till  it  is  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  and  they  support  their 
positions  by  arguments  drawn  from  ex- 
perience. That  is  certainly  not  a  high 
conception  of  our  school  system,  which 
regards  the  schools  merely  as  places  of 
deposit  for  little  tots,  whose  parents  thus 
shirk  their  sacred  functions  and  duties. 
I  would  not,  however,  be  dogmatic  upon 
this  point,  only  to  plead  for  physical 
development  adequate  to  the  mental  ob- 
ject in  view. 

So  this  branch  of  the  subject  involves 
an  earnest  appeal  to  parents  and  guardians 
to  send  the  children  to  school  in  a  fit 
condition  to  profit  by  its  costly  privi- 
leges. Give  your  helpless  offspring  a 
fair  chance.  In  the  great  battle  of  life 
they  will  need  all  the  advantages  which 
you  can  possibly  give  them.  Be  fair  and 
just  to  them,  and  you  will  at  the  same 
time  conserve  a  priceless  heritage,  and 
do  a  patriotic  citizen's  duty  to  society. 

My  next  point  is  approached  with  fear 
and  trembling.  Some  one  has  lately  in- 
vented a  cuirass  or  coat  impervious  to 
bullets.  I  fear  I  may  need  one.  I  am 
going  to  plead  for  the  school  building 
that  it  be  made  good  enough  for  its  high 
uses.  Its  cost  need  not  t^  so  extrava- 
gant as  many  claim,  but  I  do  here  pro- 
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test  with  all  my  strength  against  the 
parsimony  which  too  often  shuts  out  of 
view  the  indispensable  needs  of  the  child. 
Better  save  dollars  elsewhere  than  here. 

I  want  your  standard  of  school  build- 
ings to  be  this:  **The  best  is  none  too 
good  for  my  child.'*  I  have  heard  some 
men  declaiming  against  building  **  pal- 
aces,** as  they  called  them,  for  the  chil- 
dren, but  these  men  were,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  mere  bar-room  orators.  Plan  your 
buildings  wisely  and  liberally,  make  your 
contracts  with  care,  and  then  scrutinize 
the  work  of  the  builders  as  severely  as 
you  please.  As  to  details,  I  urge  good 
air.  Ceilings  should  be  high,  ventila- 
tion a  prime  consideration  and  not  a 
makeshift.  A  suffocating  child  cannot 
study  or  be  orderly.  Let  heating  be  well 
looked  after— a  regular  heat,  not  tending 
to  extremes.  A  cold  child  cannot  study. 
Cold  is  an  invitation  to  disorder.  So 
with  excessive  heat.  Plead  for  uniform 
temperature.  Protect  the  tender  bodies 
from  drafts.  Some  schools  are  prophe- 
cies for  coffins  because  of  drafts. 

As  to  light,  the  children  should  never 
face  the  fight.  Thousands  have  impaired 
eyesight  from  this  cause.  Let  the  light 
come  as  far  as  possible  from  the  left  side. 

As  to  seats,  I  prefer  single  seats  rather 
than  double,  as  protection  from  vermin, 
contagious  disease,  and  from  disorder. 
The  seat  should  fit  the  child.  A  child's 
limbs  are  strained  and  weakened  and 
almost  paralyzed  where  they  dangle  over 
a  seat  that  is  too  high.  A  similar  neces- 
sity exists  for  adapting  a  desk  to  a 
scholar.  A  desk  which  is  not  so  fitted  is 
the  cause  of  round  shoulders,  fiat  chests, 
and  diseased  lungs. 

As  to  the  size  of  school  buildings,  I 
plead  for  sound  business  sense  in  the 
matter.  Let  no  Board  make  a  contract 
without  first  learning  the  actual  figures 
of  growth  in  recent  years,  and  planning 
for  a  still  larger  ratio  of  increase  for  the 
future.  Remember  that  if  the  swarming 
foreigner  comes  among  you  all  previous 
figures  will  be  increased.  These  must  be 
cared  for.  Education  must  be  given 
them.  Better  the  school  house  now  than 
mobs,  riots,  fire  and  destruction  a  few 
years  hence.  Plan  broadly  in  this  mat- 
ter. Do  not  crowd  the  little  folks,  your 
own  flesh  and  blood,  nearly  half  of  whose 
waking  hours  are  spent  in  school.  Crowd- 
ing is  cruelty.  Teachers  and  children 
alike  are  the  victims.  Remember  that 
even  if  a  building  is  too  large  for  a  series 


'  of  years,  still  it  is  doing  a  valuable  work  in 
its  effect  upon  visitors  to  your  town,  who 
will  see  your  liberal  provision  and  be 
attracted  by  it,  and  bring  their  families 
and  buy  your  lots  and  become  taxpayers. 

The  out-houses  should  be  so  made  as 
to  promote  and  demand  proper  personal 
habits  among  the  children.  These  acces- 
sories are  very  important  factors  in  their 
influence.  They  go  very  far  towards 
promoting  clean  living  or  the  reverse. 
School  Boards  must  face  this  subject  and 
conquer  it,  for  I  know  it  can  be  con- 
quered. The  conveniences  can  be  sa 
provided  as  to  be  a  discouragement  ta 
the  unclean  and  beastly,  and  a  distinct 
and  powerful  invitation  to  pure  and 
cleanly  living.  What  little  I  say  upon 
this  detail  I  say  strongly.  From  School 
Boards  and  from  teachers  there  must  be 
such  provision  and  effort  on  this  point  as 
shall  save  the  children  from  contamina- 
tion and  from  physical  as  well  as  moral 
contagion. 

Again,  as  to  exits:  The  passages  should 
be  straight  and  the  doors  broad,  opening 
outward.  I  think  the  aim  should  be  to 
provide  exits  sufficient  to  empty  the 
school-house  in  one  minute,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  If  the  Directors  will 
do  their  share  on  this  point,  then  the  re- 
sponsibility will  be  placed  strongly  upon 
the  teachers  to  insure  orderly  exit  by 
**fire  drills**  or  otherwise.  The  grave 
importance  of  this  detail  is  apparent,  so 
much  so  that  I  place  it  amongst  the  sani- 
tary regulations. 

And  so  the  place  where  the  physical 
and  mental  and  moral  life  of  your  off- 
spring is  to  be  largely  moulded  needs  to 
be  provided  with  wisdom  and  business 
foresight  and  broad  humanity. 

A  few  words  about  the  teacher's  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  School  Sani- 
tation will  close  my  remarks. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  anybody 
who  loves  children  is  considered  a  fit 
teacher.  That  love  is  indispensable,  but 
it  is  not  all.  It  may  be  that  love  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  preserve  order,  bnt 
it  does  not  imply  ability  to  impart  knowl* 
edge  or  to  train  young  minds.  All  the 
mother-love  in  the  world  won't  cure 
pneumonia;  a  trained  physician  is  re- 
quired. Your  children  require  a  trained 
teacher,  one  capable  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge, one  capable  of  caring  for  their 
physical,  mental  and  moral  conditions. 

A  teacher  should  have  good  health  him- 
self, and  know  how  to  take  care  of  it.    He 
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^11  need  it  in  caring  for  a  room  full  of 
little  ones.  He  should  have  enthusiasm 
in  his  work — a  real  love  for  his  vocation. 
This  is  needed  to  carry  him  over  hard 
spots,  as  a  fly-wheel  is  often  needed  by  a 
steam  engine. 

When  a  committee  or ,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors has  once  provided  good  school 
facilities,  the  teacher  ought  to  use  them. 
He  ought  to  adapt  seats  and  desks  to  the 
children,  to  see  that  accessories  are  rightly 
used,  to  look  carefully  after  exits,  seeing 
that  they  are  kept  entirely  clear  of  ob- 
structions, and  in  every  way  to  promote 
the  health  of  the  little  ones.  Much  can 
be  accomplished  by  physical  training  ex- 
ercises, and  much  by  watchfulness  over 
the  air,  light,  heat,  etc.  We  are  justi6ed 
in  holding  the  teacher  to  a  strict  respon- 
sibility in  these  matters,  especially#if  we 
have  provided  facilities  ready  to  his 
hand.  We  shall,  however,  as  a  rule, 
find  teachers  very  ready  to  respond  with 
alacrity  to  our  provisions  in  this  field,  as 
they  will  hail  these  facilities  as  an  indi- 
cation of  our  aroused  interest  in  the  work 
to  which  the}'  give  their  lives. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  separate  the 
subject  of  sanitation  entirely  from  the 
general  theme  of  education,  as  they  are 
so  closely  connected.  But  I  am  sure  it 
is  only  necessary  to  direct  our  thoughts 
in  these  lines  to  be  convinced  that  here 
is  a  topic  requiring  our  attention,  and 
appealing  to  us  as  business  men,  as 
property  holders,  as  taxpayers,  as  lovers 
of  public  order,  as  humanitarians,  as 
parents,  and  as  lovers  of  the  dear  little 
ones  whom  the  Saviour  loved  and  blessed. 


THAT  READING  LESSON ! 


IT  happened  to  be  a  very  cold  day  and 
the  thermometer  would  not  **  stand 
higher'*  than  50°  in  the  building;  the 
hot-water  heating  apparatus  being  put  in 
by  persons  from  the  North  who  did  not 
understand  the. Texas  "Norther.*'  The 
radiators  were  not  sufficient  in  number  to 
heat  the  rooms.  So  we  closed  school  and 
each  teacher  went  visiting  the  other 
schools. 

I  went  into  one  room,  and  a  reading 
lesson  was  being  conducted  by  a  teacher 
who  teaches  because  she  has  to  live.  She 
is  a  widow  and  has  children  to  support ; 
consequently  she  teaches  school.  This  is 
the  chief  motive.  When  I  went  into  the 
room  the  lesson  had  already  begun,  and 


the  teacher  sat  at  her  desk — with  book 
near  her — while  she  made  her  monthly 
report  cards. 

Each  pupil  was  asked,  in  about  the 
same  manner,  to  read.  The  pupil  rose, 
and  read  a  sentence,  then  was  seated. 
No  comments,  no  questions,  no  criticisms 
— nothing  but  a  dead,  monotonous  round, 
until  I  could  keep  silent  no  longer,  and 
requested  the  teacher  to  let  me  ask  the 
pupils  a  question  about  the  reading,  and 
this  was  followed  by  more  questions  until 
they  completed  the  lesson. 

f s  there  anything  instructive,  inspiring, 
ennobling,  elevating,  in  such  a  lifeless 
corpse  as  this  school-room  automaton  ? 
Will  those  pupils  love  school,  or  anything 
connected  with  it,  while  such  time-serv- 
ers hold  sway  ?  Yet  there  are  hundreds 
of  such  people  foisted  upon  the  public 
school  system  of  this  country.  It  is  hard 
to  elevate  such  teachers ;  it  is  with  ex- 
ceedingly great  diflficulty  that  a  superin- 
tendent can  lift  up  such  people.  "It  is 
hard  to  make  an  empty  bag  stand  up- 
right." 

It  ought  to  be  the  ambition  of  every 
teacher  to  be  able  to  present  subjects  in 
such  a  way  that  interest  will  grow  out  of 
the  subject  itself,  but  how  can  interest  be 
awakened  when  the  fountain  head  of 
interest  is  dry?  Of  all  the  subjects 
taught,  reading  furnishes  the  stronghold 
for  moral  training;  it  may  become  a 
means  of  training,  awaking  those  finer 
sensibilities  of  the  soul — the  love  of  the 
beautiful  and  true.  Just  think,  then,  of 
the  hundreds  of  .pointless  recitations  in 
reading  you  have  taught,  then  make  and 
put  into  execution  a  resolve  to  carry  on 
this  dishonest  work  of  yours  no  longer. 
If  you  don't  know  how  to  teach  reading, 
go  to  work  and  study  it.  The  light 
sought  will  come  into  your  soul  and 
create  within  a  new  being.  Let  me  diag- 
nose your  case  in  the  following  manner 
if  your  work  is  unsatisfactory: 

1.  Do  you  study  the  lesson  yourself? 

2.  Do  you  know  who  wrote  the  se- 
lection ? 

3.  Have  you  read  anything  of  the 
author's  life? 

4.  Can  you  add  anything  to  the  pupils' 
knowledge  of  the  author  ? 

5.  Did  you  see  who  the  characters 
were  in  the  lesson  ? 

6.  Did  you  make  a  study  of  the  char- 
acters ? 

7.  Did  you   then   make  an   analysis 
or  synopsis  of  the  lesson  ? 
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8.  Did  you  try  to  condense  the  entire 
lesson  into  about  six  brief  statements  ? 

9.  Did  you  go  over  the  lesson  and 
write  out  every  word  that  you  would  not 
know,  were  you  the  pupil  ? 

10.  Did  you  get  the  meaning  of  each 
word  you  did  not  know  yourself? 

11.  Did  you  write  out  the  beautiful 
thoughts  in  the  lesson  ? 

12.  Did  you  write  out  brief  statements 
of  the  moral  lessons  to  be  drawn  ? 

13.  Did  you  study  the  geographical 
and  historical  or  fictional  references  given 
in  the  lesson  ? 

14.  Did  you  have  a  namby-pamby, 
ringle-gingle  selection  with  nothing  in  it  ? 

15.  Did  the  reading  of  this  selection 
awaken  a  desire  in  your  pupils  to  read  a 
good  book  ? 

Too  many  lessons  are  soulless!  Two 
musicians  performed  upon  the  violin  at 
an  entertainment  which  I  heard  recently; 
in  the  performance  of  one  there  was  only 
mechanical  execution,  and  the  fibres  of 
my  being  were  unmoved;  the  other  musi- 
cian's soul  flowed  through  the  strings 
and  the  melody  unified  the  listeners  and 
the  musician.  So  with  the  teacher  the 
chords  of  whose  heart  do  not  vibrate  with 
his  work,  and  so  with  him  in  whom  **  a 
spirit  doth  dwell  whose  heart-strings  are 
a  lute." — Popular  Educator. 


DEVICES  FOR  ADJECTIVES. 


BY  ELLA  M.  POWERS. 


A  CHILD'S  adjective  vocabulary  is 
usually  confined  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  words.  They  may  be  able  to 
express  their  thoughts,  use  punctuation 
marks  properly,  put  capitals  in  the  right 
places,  yet  their  choice  of  adjectives  is 
confined  to  such  words  as  large,  small, 
lovely,  good,  bad,  and  horrid.  In  order 
to  increase  this  adjective  vocabulary  tact 
and  care  are  necessary.  Miss  Whittier  se- 
lected several  words,  as  man,  day,  water, 
fruit,  and  house.  These  she  placed  upon 
the  board.  The  words  required  diflFerent 
adjectives  to  describe  them.  She  then 
asked  the  pupils  to  suggest  adjectives 
that  would  describe  *'man,"  his  appear- 
ance, his  mental,  physical  and  moral 
qualities.  She  then  asked  them  to  select 
from  their  readers  words  describing  these 
nouns;  each  was  to  count  the  number  he 
had,  describing  each  noun,  and  the  largest 
number  was  placed  upon  the  board. 


By  judicious  questions  she  drew  out 
many  adjectives.  She  said:  "A  starving 
person  asked  a  rich  man  for  a  penny;  the 
rich  man  refused;  what  kind  of  a  man 
was  he?*'  Hard-hearted,  selfish,  cruel, 
stingy,  unfeeling,  were  ready  adjectives. 
She  said:  **Here  is  a  man  who  always 
has  a  smile  upon  his  face;  what  kind  of 
a  man  is  he?"  Jolly,  pleasant,  good- 
natured,  happy.  She  followed  this  plan 
with  good  results.  When  she  said:  *'  A 
cloud  was  not  to  be  seen  in  the  sky;  what 
kind  of  a  day  was  it?"  she  received  for 
answers:  pleasant,  bright,  fair,  clear, 
beautiful,  fine,  and  sunny.  By  careful 
practice  it  will  be  found  that  children  six 
and  seven  years  of  age  will  readily  think 
of  these  words.  They  have  either  seen 
them  in  their  reading  lessons,  or  heard 
others^yxs/^  them;  but  the  object  of  this 
drill  is  to  cause  them  to  adopt  the  words 
for  their  own  use. 

Again,  Miss  Whittier  placed  upon  the 
board  a  list  of  adjectives  which  she  felt 
confident  the  children  seldom  used  but 
of  which  they  knew  the  meaning.  Among 
these  words  were  sparkling,  intelligent, 
charming,  rare,  attractive,  uninteresting, 
and  desirable.  She  required  the  children 
to  place  after  each  adjective  as  many  ob- 
jects as  it  would  describe.  Each  one  read 
his  list  and  it  was  the  means  of  being  the 
foundation  of  a  most  interesting  lesson, 
giving  rise  to  many  discussions  and  much 
interesting  talk. 

Almost  before  Miss  Whittier  was  aware» 
the  class  had  collected  between  two  and 
three  hundred  adjectives.  Each  one 
added  new  words  to  his  list  every  day, 
and  at  last  they  were  requested  to  sepa- 
rate them  into  groups.  The  first  word  in 
*•  Group  number  one,  was  *•  good."  Then 
the  pupils  searched  through  their  list  for 
words  that  meant  nearly  the  same.  They 
placed  honest,  industrious,  careful,  fair, 
useful,  desirable,  etc.,  in  this  group. 
She  suggested  that  the  second  group  be 
led  by  the  word  *  *  bad, '  *  and  they  searched 
again  to  see  **how  great  .an  army  they 
could  get.*'  A  comparison  of  the  whole 
list  of  groups  was  made  and  at  the  end  of 
a  two  weeks*  drill  she  saw  that  every 
pupil  seemed  to  have  a  word  in  memory 
for  any  quality  he  wished  to  describe. 

One  important  requisite  was  that  the 
pupils  were  required  to  memorize  ten  ad- 
jectives each  day  at  first,  then  later  on  a 
group  was  learned  each  day.  It  was 
gratifying  to  Miss  Whittier  to  hear  the 
children  use  new  adjectives  when  speak- 
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ing ;  and  their  written  work  were  vastly 
improved  by  the  acquisition  of  choice  and 
appropriate  adjectives.  The  time  had 
been  spent  in  a  practical  yet/  interesting 
manner. — Popular  Edttcatitm. 


DUTY  OF  APPRECIATION. 


AMONG  the  obligations  to  our  fellow- 
men,  which  advancing  intelligence  is 
only  gradually  revealing  to  us,  is  that  of 
appreciation.  We  are  slow  to  understand 
its  power  in  promoting  their  happiness 
and  benefit;  and,  while  we  cheerfully 
minister  to  many  of  their  needs,  this  one 
is  often  overlooked.  Yet  it  is  a  real  want, 
naturally  craved  by  the  human  mind,  and 
one  which  cannot  be  denied  without  in- 
jury. A  very  few  persons  may  seem  not 
to  require  it ;  they  are  sufficient  to  them- 
selves, know  their  own  powers  and  are 
satisfied,  caring  but  little  whether  others 
know  them  or  not.  But  these  are  rare 
exceptions,  and  are  not  always  the  best 
specimens  of  humanity.  There  is  a  cold- 
ness which  is  very  apt  to  accompany  this 
indifference,  and  to  cast  a  blight  over  the 
life.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thom  expresses  it  per- 
haps too  strongly  when  he  says :  *  *  There 
is  something  dark  and  malignant  in  the 
inhuman  pride  that  can  stand  aloof  from 
sympathy,  and  find  the  regard  of  others 
not  necessary  to  its'  peace." 

The  large  majority  of  people,  however, 
not  only  desire  appreciation,  but  really 
need  it  in  order  to  develop  their  best  pos- 
sibilities. The  pleasure  derived  from  it  is 
so  universal,  that  that  oi  itself  would  be 
snflScient  reason  why  we  should  bestow  it. 
But  with  this  pleasure  it  gives  a  powerful 
encouragement  to  more  effort  and  to  bet- 
ter results,  that  is  noticeable  to  every  close 
ob^rver.  The  child  at  school,  trying  hard 
to  solve  a  problem  and  discouraged  with 
his  many  failures,  is  about  to  lay  it  down 
in  despair,  when  he  sees  a  bright  smile  of 
appreciation  on  the  face  of  his  teacher, 
and,  turning  resolutely  to  his  task,  he 
conquers  the  difficulty  and  is  rewarded  by 
success.  A  youth  toiling  at  unfamiliar 
work,  and  disheartened  by  many  a  blun- 
der, is  on  the  point  of  relinquishing  it, 
when  a  few  words  of  appreciation  from 
his  emploj'er  stimulate  him  to  fresh  exer- 
tion and  secure  his  perseverance.  Many 
a  laborer  in  every  department  of  industry 
has  been  thus  lifted  to  proficiency  by  see- 
ing that  some  one  who  was  qualified  to 
judge  had  noted  his  efforts  and  appre- 


ciated them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall 
never  know  how  much  ability  and  service 
has  been  lost  to  the  world  from  the  lack 
of  this  incentive.  Even  gifted  men  have 
sometimes  struggled  hard  and  labored 
assiduously  without  recognition,  till  at 
length,  losing  hope  and  courage,  they 
have  come  to  believe  that,  as  no  one  has 
appreciated  their  efforts,  they  must  in 
truth  be  as  worthless  as  they  seem. 

How  is  it  that  this  appreciation,  so 
valuable  and  so  much  desired,  should  be 
so  rarely  bestowed?  Several  reasons 
operate  to  keep  it  back.  There  is  a  fear 
in  the  minds  of  some  that  they  may  be 
thought  too  easily  satisfied  if  they  ex- 
press approval.  Although  they  may 
really  esteem  the  work  they  refrain  from 
commending  it,  lest  the  doer  should  im- 
agine it  was  perfect,  and  be  unduly  puffed 
up  in  his  own  esteem.  They  make  a 
serious  mistake,  for  while  insincere  and 
undeserved  flattery  may  thus  mislead  a 
vain  and  shallow  mind,  honest  and  mer- 
ited approval  will,  on  the  contrary,  stim- 
ulate to  still  greater  efforts.  It  is  true 
that  vanity  and  the  desire  for  apprecia- 
tion may  melt  into  one  another,  but  the 
truth  frankly  expressed,  while  gratifying 
the  latter,  rarely  fosters  the  former. 
Others,  again,  conceal  their  appreciation 
from  a  natural  reticence.  Silent  and  un- 
demonstrative, it  does  not  occur  to  them 
that  they  are  withholding  any  one's  right, 
or  doing  any  one  harm.  But  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  those  who  fail  in  this 
duty  do  so  from  the  lack  of  keen  percep- 
tion or  intelligent  thought.  They  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  considering  others 
much,  either  to  benefit  or  to  gratify  them. 
They  do  not  trouble  themselves  about 
their  efforts  or  their  obstacles,  their  suc- 
cesses or  their  failures.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  they  fail  to  express  what  they 
think,  as  it  is  that  thej'^  fail  to  think  any- 
thing about  it.  Their  power  of  appre- 
ciation lies  latent  and  undeveloped  for 
want  of  exercise.  Yet  such  persons,  as 
much  as  any  others,  desire  that  their  own 
efforts  should  be  appreciated,  and  are  as 
much  disappointed  when  they  are  not. 
Were  they  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
golden  rule  they  would  eagerly  search 
for  the  good  in  their  fellow-men,  and 
generously  show  their  sympathy  and  ap- 
proval. 

Not  merely  the  powers  o^  the  hand  or 
the  brain  are  thus  benefited;  the  charac- 
ter and  the  affiections  are  equally  respon- 
sive.    Many    a  virtue,   struggling   into 
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being,  is  warmed  and  stimulated  by  the 
sunshine  of  appreciation.  Many  a  battle 
with  temptation  owes  its  final  victory  to 
the  reinforcing  influence  of  ^encourage- 
ment from  one  who  understands  the  war- 
fare. Sad,  indeed,  it  is  when  love  and 
tender  services  are  unappreciated.  Many 
hearts  droop  and  many  lives  faint  for 
lack  of  response  to  the  wealth  of  affection 
they  have  lavishly  poured  forth.  Where 
no  gratitude  is  expressed,  no  confidence 
reposed,  no  answering  touch  of  sympathy 
extended,  love  itself  must  wither. 

Like  other  powers,  this  one  is  cultivat- 
able.  When  once  converted  into  a  mental 
habit  it  is  invaluable.  Children  should 
be  trained  in  it.  Their  thoughts  should 
be  often  led  to  recognize  whatever  is  ad- 
mirable in  others,  and  to  show  their  re- 
cognition in  all  proper  ways.  Gratitude, 
thanks,  courteous  and  gracious  behavior, 
sympathy,  reverence,  are  all  forms  of 
appreciation;  and  each  in  its  place  will 
help  to  increase  the  power.  Only  let  it  be 
realized  as  a  debt  we  owe  to  our  fellow- 
men,  an  obligation  we  cannot  repudiate, 
a  duty  we  are  called  to  perform,  and  the 
ways  and  means  to  make  it  possible  will 
not  be  found  wanting. — Phila,  Ledger, 


THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE  DE- 
FINED AND  ENFORCED. 


BY  JOHN  T.  WICKES. 


AN  educator  should  avoid  hobbies,  in 
office  or  in  culture.  While  all 
studies  demand  some  notice,  yet  they 
differ  in  importance,  and  in  spite  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  test  will  be  the  higher 
needs  of  society,  and  the  pleasure  they 
will  bring  to  mind  and  heart.  Language 
is  the  means  of  communication  between 
man  and  man,  it  brings  mankind  in 
closest  sympathy,  it  enshrines  all  knowl- 
edge. It  makes  the  whole  race  kin. 
The  poem,  **  Excelsior,"  has  made  its 
way  into  many  tongues,  in  spite  of  re- 
ligious and  race  prejudices,  because  it 
interprets  an  universal  truth.  It  antici- 
pated the  world's  parliament  of  religions. 
Yet  our  school  work  in  the  material  of 
language,  and  in  the  study  of  its  wonder- 
ful realizations,  is  very  feeble. 

Our  State  University  has  noticed  it  in 
the  papers  of  those  who  cry  for  entrance 
at  its  gates.  It  has  earnestly  called  upon 
us  to  correct  the  evil.  Our  high  schools, 
as  feeders  of  that  institution,  have  been 


thus  forced  to  pay  attention  to  its  demand, 
but  the  urgency  of  the  matter  has  not 
been  felt  in  the  grammar  grades,  where 
the  study  of  composition  and  literature 
should  be  given  more  systematic  promi- 
nence. Mathematics  take  up  an  undue 
part  of  the  teacher's  school- work,  from 
one-third  of  the  time  and  upward.  Many 
parents  seem  to  think  that  arithmetic  is 
paramount,  when  very  little  of  it  will  do 
for  the  business  of  life.  The  Chinese 
show  that  a  good  knowledge  of  the  mere 
fundamentals  enables  them  to  meet  all 
the  business  exigencies  of  life. 

The  masses  have  no  special  use  for 
higher  arithmetic  or  algebra,  and  even 
teachers  rarely  use  them  outside  of  school 
work.  Of  course,  science  needs  special- 
ists in  this  line,  but  the  instruction 
should  be  given  in  private  institutions, 
and  not  where  *'the  greater  good  should 
be  to  the  greater  number."  Algebra  is 
a  good  training  for  the  reasoning  powers, 
but  it  should  not  be  taught  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  that  study  which  more  directly 
appeals  to  the  moral  and  artistic  sense, 
to  human  sympathies  and  communion, 
and  yet  has  a  claim  upon  the  reasoning 
powers.  The  spirit  of  the  age  demand^ 
that  the  eminence  of  ** English"  be  set 
forth.  How  potent  has  skill  in  it  made 
journalism.  Its  varied  use  has  made  the 
newspaper  the  great  educator  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  genius  of  liberty,  the  world's 
tribune. 

The  attention  of  the  young  should  be 
more  closely  directed  to  the  beauties  of 
composition,  to  the  symbolic  meaning 
and  possibilities  of  language.  The  mem- 
orizing of  choice  pieces  shall  be  in  after 
life  to  them  like  the  opening  of  a  chest 
in  which  the  contents  have  lain  in  laven- 
der, or  the  laces,  silks,  and  satins  smell 
of  rosemar>^ 

Who  has  not  felt,  when  he  has 
been  constrained  to  sit  down,  tired  and 
despondent,  in  the  sometimes  desert  of 
life,  that  the  revival  in  the  memory  of 
some  choice  literature  has  been  like  the 
gushings  of  a  spontaneous  spring  amid 
the  sands,  fringing  the  marge  with  the 
freshness  and  verdure  of  a  perpetual 
youth.  Cried  a  queen  of  France,  as  her 
hair  whitened  in  prison — **0  for  there- 
sources  of  a  cultured  mind  !" 

Indeed,  the  water  is  turned  into  the 
very  wine  of  life,  a  wedding  feast.  The 
memories,  even  of  ** Mother  Goose" 
bring  back  to  the  aged  a  second  child- 
hood.    Extracts  from  Campbell's  *Tleas- 
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nres  of  Hope  "  stored  in  our  youthful 
mind,  have  gained  in  power  and  applica- 
tion as  years  have  rolled  on.  Take  the 
lines: 

Yes,  there  are  hearts,  prophetic  Hope  may  trust, 
That  slumber  yet  in  uncreated  dust, 
Ordained  to  light  with  intellectual  day, 
The  mazy  wheels  of  nature  as  they  play." 

An  episode  in  our  life  revealed  to  us 
the  force  and  beauty  of  the  last  couplet. 
When  a  boy  we  took  refuge  from  a  sud- 
den storm  in  a  foundry.  Here  were  mazy 
wheels.  One  revolved  2,000  times  a 
minute,  and  was  but  a  quivering  haze  to 
the  eye.  A  flash  of  lightning  revealed 
its  periphery,  its  every  spoke.  We  now 
understood  the  allusion.  We  were  pre- 
pared for  the  further  apotheosis  of  New- 
ton: *'God  said,  *Let  Newton  be!'  and 
there  was  Light."  The  hemisphere  of 
our  minds,  overarched,  should  sparkle 
with  such  lights,  yet  there  are  minds 
akin  to  our  southern  skies  near  the  pole, 
Aill  of  dark  spaces.  The  infinitude  is  not 
living.  The  literary,  scientific  and  math- 
ematical imaginations  need  something 
there  to  fill  the  prospect  up.  Here  is 
where  the  three  great  spheres  of  educa- 
tion may  be  harmonized  and  conjoined, 
in  the  imagination.  In  the  palace 
Escurial,  Spain,  is  a  rare  manuscript, 
brought  from  the  Neo-Platonic  school  of 
Aleacandria  by  the  Arabs  to  the  college 
of  Cordova,  when  they  dominated  Spain. 
This  uses  geometric  symbols  to  idealize 
the  story  of  creation  in  Genesis.  The 
beloved  Plato  was  a  geometer  and  an 
idealist 

The  three  departments  of  knowledge 
mentioned  make  the  mind  full-orbed, 
complete.  Like  a  crystal  sphere,  it  then 
gathers  light  from  every  quarter,  and 
reciprocally  reflects  it  in  radial  lines  in 
every  direction.  Children  must  obtain 
a  vocabulary  from  earnest  and  extensive 
reading,  firom  association  with  the  cul- 
tured and  gifted,  and  they  must  test  their 
acquisitions  by  fi^uent  recitation  and 
composition.  Study  of  the  great  classics 
will  give  them  brevity,  force,  and  clear- 
ness of  speech.  The  story  of  Lexington, 
as  told  in  the  eighth  stanza  of  •*  Paul 
Revere,"  is  a  model  of  condensed  narra- 
tion. Take  the  paraphrase  of  the  first 
miracle  of  the  Messiah:  **The  conscious 
water  knew  its  Lord,  and  blushed."  The 
close  study  of  poetry  discovers  this  brev- 
ity, which  is  the  soul  of  eloquence,  and 
leaves  its  spell  upon  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  student     Philosophic  thought  is 


exquisitely  condensed  and  made  pertinent 
in  Tennyson's  **In  Memoriam."  It  is 
the  clairvoyant  state  of  the  enchanter,  to 
rise  betimes  from  his  sculptured  couch, 
clothed  with  sublime  vesture  and  revela- 
tions from  the  invisible  world.  Fill 
mind  and  heart  of  the  pupil  with  these 
exquisite  revelations  of  the  infinite  domain 
of  the  mind  and  the  soul's  immortality  ! 
Thrust  aside  whatever  is  in  its  way! 
Realize  this  as  the  end  of  all  education. 
**The  poet  is  dowered  with  the  scorn  of 
scorn,  the  hate  of  hate,  the  love  of  love." 
Such  poets  as  our  own  "Longfellow  are 
angels  from  heaven  to  announce  a  new 
incarnation.  He  heard  himself  the 
**  Footsteps  of  Angels.*'  The  scenery, 
history  and  aspirations  of  New  England 
have  been  immortalized  by  her  gifted 
ones,  and  their  spell  rests  upon  her  sons 
and  daughters. 


TREATMENT  OF  SHADE  TREES. 


THERE  is  no  nobler  ornament,  no  finer 
combination  of  utility  and  beauty, 
than  a  well-developed  tree.  Any  one  who 
walked  the  streets  of  our  town  during  the 
years  immediately  succeeding  the  gi^at 
war-kindled  fire,  or  looked  down  upon  it 
then  firom  any  neighboring  hill,  and  saw 
its  denuded  and  desolate  appearance,  has 
gained  the  clearest  conception  of  what  we 
owe  to  the  trees,  so  far  as  we  have  gra- 
ciously permitted  them  to  have  being, 
it  ought  to  be  enough  to  walk  the  and 
squares  of  our  unfortunate  Main  street, 
on  a  hot  summer  day,  and  to  experience 
the  relief  of  passing  from  its  sultry  atmos- 
phere into  the  cool  and  fragrant  shade  of 
the  maples  and  lindens  of  adjacent  streets. 
How  much  of  beauty — not  to  speak  of 
comfort  and  health — they  confer  upon  us, 
cannot  easily  be  over-estimated. 

Now  these  beneficent  trees  are  worthy 
of  much  more  study  than  they  receive 
among  us.  Not  only  should  their  plant- 
ing be  regulated  by  the  known  laws  of 
their  nature,  and  by  artistic  taste,  but  the 
care  bestowed  upon  them  also  requires 
scientific  skill,  to  be  properly  effective. 
Not  every  man  who  can  handle  a  saw  can 
trim  a  tree.  It  calls  for  one  who  has 
studied  the  growth  of  each  species;  who 
appreciates  the  difference  between  the 
rounded  proportions  of  the  Norway,  and 
the  feathery  ramifications  of  the  silver 
maple;  between  the  dome-like  develop- 
ment of  the  horse-chestnut,  and  the  close. 
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strawberry-shaped  cone  of  the  linden,  and 
who  can  so  prune  each  as  to  preserve  its 
individuality.  Trees  should  be  trimmed, 
clipped,  not  lopped  halfway  down.  How 
is  It  possible  to  retain  the  peculiar  style 
of  beauty  which  is  the  especial  property 
of  each  species,  when,  after  the  second 
year's  growth  of  all  alike,  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  reveals  clusters  of  straight  switches, 
growing  out  of  the  cord-stick  end  of  every 
mutilated  branch?  as  if  fingers  should 
sprout  from  the  elbow  of  a  man  whose 
fore-arm  had  been  amputated !  Such 
a  tree  is  half  pollarded.  To  reduce 
every  tree  to  the  same  rotund,  bunchy 
figure,  is  to  put  deformity  in  the  place  of 
beauty. 

Perhaps  we  are  in  a  measure  excusable, 
here  where  little  or  no  attention  has  been 
paid  to  our  education  in  this  direction. 
For  even  in  Philadelphia,  where  every 
facility  is  afforded  to  the  people  for  be- 
coming connoisseurs  in  trees,  by  labelling 
every  tree  in  the  parks  and  squares,  and 
where  fine  esthetic  taste  is  generally  dis- 
played in  the  adornment  of  the  city — 
even  there,  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan,  of  Mt. 
Airy,  one  of  the  most  scientific  of  nursery- 
men and  most  public-spirited  of  council- 
men,  has  felt  constrained  to  raise  his 
voice  again  and  again  in  deprecation  of 
what  he  calls  **  this  butchery  of  trees.*' 

The  moral  of  all  this  ?  Well,  when  we 
are  blessed  with  any  good  gift,  let  us  be 
sure  to  learn  all  that  is  to  be  learned 
about  it,  that  we  may  make  the  best  of 
it. — Chambersburg  Puolic  Opinion, 


TREES  AND  TREE-PLANTING. 


BY  A.  B.  HARING. 


IT  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  interest 
and  love  for  trees  and  forests  which 
the  ijoem  **  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree," 
has  engendered  in  the  hearts  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so.  Trees 
rightly  demand  our  thoughtful  attention. 
How  to  care  for  them,  protect  them,  and 
see  that  none  are  ruthlessly  destroyed, 
are  subjects  for  our  serious  consideration. 
It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  since  Arbor 
Day  has  become  a  fixed  fact  as  a  holiday 
in  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  the 
thought  of  the  cultivation  and  protection 
of  our  American  forests  has  received  a 
wonderful  impetus.  Thousands  have 
written  on  the  subject.  With  the  poets, 
they  have  made  woods  and  forests  famous 


in  song  and  story.  Scientific  men  have 
studied  them  and  have  observed  the  in- 
fluence they  have  over  the  rainfall  and 
other  climatic  changes.  Forestry  has 
been  made  a  distinct  study  in  some  of  our 
agricultural  colleges  and  other^  seats  of 
learning. 

Some  scientific  men  tell  us  that  forests 
have  little  effect  on  the  rainfall,  although 
many  others  have  held  to  the  contrary. 
This  is  based  by  the  latter  on  observa- 
tions extending  over  a  long  period  oi 
time,  and  seems  conclusive.  The  clear- 
ing of  the  ground  of  its  trees  has,  how- 
ever, a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  small 
streams,  such  as  rivulets,  brooks  and 
creeks.  After  a  rainfall  the  water  drains 
off  much  more  quickly  from  treeless 
ground.  As  a  consequence  after  a  heavy 
rain  the  little  streams  rise  very  fast,  the 
surplus  water  soon  runs  off,  and  they  go 
down  in  a  day  or  two  to  low-water  mark. 
The  sun's  rays  pour  down  on  them  un- 
intercepted,  from  morning  till  night 
Evaporation  therefore  soon  reduces  many 
of  them  to  a  dry  ditch.  Farms  that 
formerly  had  running  water  in  every  field 
now  have  but  few  fields,  if  any,  that 
have  water  in  the  hot  summer  time. 
Many  farmers  must  water  their  cattle  now 
where  fifty  years  ago  this  was  not  thought 
possible.  How  many  mills  do  we  now 
see,  as  we  travel  over  the  country,  with 
large  smoke-stacks,  indicating  that  steam 
has  had  to  be  resorted  to  for  power, 
where  formerly  they  were  able  to  run 
with  water  the  year  round !  This  state 
of  things  is  due  wholly  to  the  clearing  of 
the  ground  of  trees,  as  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated that  the  same  average  rain- 
fall continues.  It  is  a  deplorable  result, 
but  how  to  prevent  it  is  the  question  ?  It 
is  impracticable  to  try  to  prevent  the 
hewing  down  of  the  forests,  nor  is  that 
desirable.  The  necessities  of  man  de- 
mand a  certain  amount  of  wood  each 
year,  and  so  long  as  that  demand  con- 
tinues we  must  expect  the  trees  to  be  cut 
down.  /i_«'jfl 

We  must  have  railroads,  and  they  can- 
not maintain  their  tracks  or  build  their 
cars  without  timber.  See  also  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  lumber  converted  into 
furniture,  houses,  wagons,  carriages,  etc., 
each  year!  So  long  as  this  continues,  we 
must  have  large  inroads  made  upon  our 
forests.  Timber  of  all  kinds  has  become 
so  valuable  that  very  little  is  wasted  or 
burned.  On  account  of  its  price,  inven- 
tions are    brought   out  each  year  that 
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ftiniish|a  substitute  for  it.     The  use  of  I  we  drifting  ?    Will  the  time  come  when 


wire  for  fences  is  a  notable  example,  sav- 
ing millions  of  feet  of  lumber ;  also  the 
almost  universal  use  of  coal  as  fuel,  even 
in  the  wooded  districts.  So  that  we  can 
fairly  say  that  at  this  time  little  timber  is 
wasted  or  used  where  a  suitable  substi- 
tute has  been  found.     Whither  then  are 


this  great  American  country  will  be  tree- 
less, or  at  least  have  no  forests  ?  I  trust 
not.  The  time  will  come,  however,  when 
railroads  will  find  a  substitute  for  cross- 
ties.  This  alone  will  stop  the  clearing  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  our 
virgin  forests. 


Editorial  Department. 
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The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  hun  was  a 
rafferer,  a  soil,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— Z7^cifc^. 

Ye  maybe  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growin' 
when  ye're  sleepin'.— ^io'/cA  Farmer, 


R.  C.  8CHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  MeCASKEY. 


OUR  AUTUMN  ARBOR  DAY. 


OFFICIAL  CIRCUI^AR. 


"  The  savage  never  plants  a  tree,'' 

THE  custom  of  planting  trees,  as  we  know 
it  to-day  and  in  times  past,  is  a  mark  of 
civilization.  Their  uses  for  shade  and  or- 
nament, for  furnishing  sustenance  to  man 
and  beast,  are  well  known.  The  value  of 
timber  in  the  arts  that  conduce  to  man's 
well-being  is  equally  apparent. 

The  function  of  our  wooded  areas  in  con- 
densing the  moisture  of  the  air  and  in 
causing  a  more  even  distribution  of  rain 
throughout  the  year,  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood, and  hence  deserves  to  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  instruction  in  the  schools.  Moreover 
the  fearful  ravages  of  recent  forest  fires  show 
the  necessity  for  more  intelligent  care  of  the 
timbered  lands  of  America  and  for  a  wider 
dissemination  of  the  principles  of  Forestry. 

Numerous  and  cogent  are  the  reasons  for 
the  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  in  all  the  pub- 
lic schools.  And  since  very  many  of  the 
rural  schools  close  before  the  two  days  ap- 
pointed as  Arbor  Days  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  it  is  wise  to  perpetuate  the  custom  of 
celebrating  an  Arbor  Day  in  the  fall.  The 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  there- 
fore, recommends  the  observance  of  Friday, 
October  iqth,  as  Autumn  Arbor  Day,  and 
earnestly  urges  teachers  and  superintendents 
to  adopt  a  suitable  programme  of  exercises, 
including  the  planting  of  one  or  more  trees. 
Among  other  things  let  attention  be  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  best  to  plant  native 
trees.  Our  young  people  should  know,  for 
instance,  that  it  is  better  to  plant  the  elm  in 
damp  soil,  the  white  oak  and  the  sugar 
maple  in  richer,  drier  soil,  than  it  is  to 
plant  the  too  short-lived  horse  chestnut  or 


the  silver  maple,  a  beautiful  tree  but  which 
is  often  too  weak  for  its  great  size. 

Even  when  tree-planting  is  not  possible, 
the  observance  of  the  day  need  not  be 
omitted.  The  cultivation  of  flowers,  the 
care  of  {rees  and  of  other  useful  forms  of 
vegetation,  the  destruction  of  noxious  in- 
sects, and  the  preservation  of  the  feathered 
friends  of  the  farmer,  the  wonderful  laws 
governing  the  growth  and  fructification  of 
maize  and  other  cereals — these  and  a  host 
of  similar  topics  can  be  utilissed  in  prepar- 
ing a  series  of  afternoon  exercises  that  must 
be  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

Finally,  trees  which  have  become  famous 
in  history  should  not  be  forgotten.  The 
elm  under  which  Penn  made  his  great 
Treaty  with  the  Indians  may  be  made  to 
teach  a  lesson  in  justice  to  all  mankind. 
The  story  which  clusters  around  the  linden 
tree  under  which  a  brave  boy  stood  while 
his  father,  William  Tell,  took  aim  and  shot 
the  apple  from  his  head,  can  be  used  to  fire 
young  hearts  with  a  spirit  of  heroism,  love 
of  liberty,  and  hatred  of  oppression  as  last- 
ing as  life  itself.  The  celebration  of  Arbor 
Day  can  thus  be  made  helpful  in  preparing 
our  pupils  for  the  best  kind  of  citizenship. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. 
Suft,  of  Pub,  Instruction^ 
Hamsburg,  Sept.  i8,  1894. 


What  do  children  think  about  ?  Often 
it  is  almost  anything  but  the  school  les- 
sons which  teachers  think  they  are  hav- 
ing them  learn.  The  world  of  the  parent 
or  teacher,  usually  so  very  small  though 
sometimes  it  is  wide  and  great,  is  a  very 
dififerent  world  from  that  of  the  child.  If 
we  knew  !  if  only  we  knew,  what  help  at 
times  the  wise  teacher  might  give  !  The 
second  article  on  this  general  subject, 
•*A  Revelation  of  Childhood,"  in  the 
present  number  of  The  Journal^  will  be 
found  very  profitable  reading. 

Forty-two  patriotic  historical  pil- 
grims started  from  Philadelphia  during 
the  summer,  upon  a  journey  which  fol- 
lowed the  footsteps  of  Washington  over 
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his  Revolutionary  itinerary,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Southern  battlefields.  The 
pilgrims  viewed  the  old  elm  at  Cambridge, 
Boston  Commons,  Faneuil  Hall,  Bunker 
Hill,  Lexington,  Old  North  Church, 
Tarrytown,  Newburg,  Trenton  and  Val- 
ley Forge,  all  among  the  sacred  spots  in 
American  history.  Many  States  were 
represented,  and  those  who  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  of  the  party  speak  of  their 
trip  with  enthusiasm.  Everything  was 
right,  even  the  weather. 


In  a  certain  female  college  the  students 
have  formed  a  council  of  etiquette,  to 
which  all  disputed  points  of  outward  and 
visible  conduct  may  be  referred.  Repre- 
sentatives from  each  class  in  the  college 
compose  the  council,  and  they  look  up 
the  evidence  of  the  best  authorities  on 
manners  and  deportment.  Fortnightly 
papers  on  various  heads  of  the  subject  are 
read  and  discussed,  and  the  inward  grace 
that  dictates  fine  manners  is  considered. 


We  are  pleased  to  know  that  Dr.  C. 
L.  Ehrenfeld,  an  educator  of  experience 
and  ability,  who  was  for  some  years 
principal  of  the  California,  Pa.,  State 
Normal  School,  and  later  State  Librarian 
at  Harrisburg,  will  enter  the  Institute 
field  in  Pennsylvania  this  year.  Dr. 
Ehrenfeld  is  well  and  favorably  known 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Institutes  will 
be  greatly  helped  by  such  instruction  as 
he  can  give  to  them. 

The  paper  by  Dr.  Risley,  which  ap- 
pears on  pp.  163-72  of  this  number,  is 
abstracted  from  a  fuller  treatise  on  the 
same  subject  just  published  {System  of 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by  Wm.  F.  Norris, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  and  Chas.  A.  Oliver,  A. 
M.,  M.  D.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.,  1894).  The  interested  reader 
is  referred  to  the  book  for  fuller  informa- 
tion, and  especially  for  valuable  illustra- 
tions accompanying  the  text,  some  of 
which  we  hoped  to  present  to  our  readers 
in  connection  with  this  paper,  but  were 
prevented  by  absence  of  the  author  in 
Europe  when  we  were  required  to  go  to 
press.  At  the  foot  of  page  169  an  error 
occurs  which  should  be  noted :  where  the 
proportion  is  given  as  **one  of  glass  to 
one-half  oi  floor  surface,'*  it  should  read 
one  and  a  half.  In  view  of  the  very  large, 
not  to  say  startling  percentages  of  myopic 
eyes  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Dr. 
Risley  and  the  authorities  he  cites,  the 


subject  is  one  of  grave  importance,  and 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  construction 
of  school  buildings. 

During  the  recent  vacation  a  class, 
comprising  the  superintendent  and  seven- 
teen of  the  teachers  of  Lancaster,  of  dif- 
ferent grades,  was  under  instruction  by 
Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker,  of  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School.  The  subject  matter  was 
Nature  Study,  the  plant  life,  animal  life, 
and  geology  of  the  county.  The  lessons 
extended  through  one  week,  and  were 
given  in  the  high  school  room  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Conestoga.  Everything 
was  taught  with  an  eye  to  the  use  the 
teacher  might  make  of  it  in  the  school 
room.  A  good  form  of  summer  school, 
and  Dr.  Schmucker  a  teacher-artist 


The  free  text-book  law  is  a  good  thing, 
but  not  an  unmixed  good.  In  many 
homes  almost  the  only  books  are  those 
that  were  bought  for  use  in  the  schools 
by  the  children  of  the  family.  These 
were  kept  and  referred  to  upon  occasion, 
and  have  often  been  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  means  of  study  to  *'  children  of 
larger  growth  '*  in  the  home  circle.  Such 
means  of  supply  is  no  longer  within  reach, 
for  school  books  will  no  longer  remain  in 
the  homes  of  the  pupils.  Many  people 
never  thought  of  buying  a  book  unless 
needed  by  the  children  in  school.  The 
habit  of  not  buying  books  will  therefore 
become  almost  universal,  and  the  dearth 
of  books  in  the  average  community,  we 
fear,  much  more  wide-spread  than  hereto- 
fore, unless  better  teachers  can  inspire  a 
deeper  love  of  learning  than  has  been 
known  in  the  past  as  the  result  of  much 
of  our  school  work. 


Our  good  and  genial  **  Autocrat"  has 
always  the  faculty  of  doing  a  graceful 
thing  in  a  graceful  way.  One  of  the 
latest  illustrations  of  this  faculty  is  his 
letter  to  some  school  children,  who  wrote 
to  him,  at  the  suggestion  of  their  teacher, 
to  express  their  opinion  of  "The  Last 
Leaf,*'  which  they  had  been  stud3rins^. 
In  his  reply.  Dr.  Holmes  wrote  :  **  I  am 
glad  to  be  told  that  I  have  written  what 
has  instructed  and  gratified  you.  The 
poem  called  *  The  Last  Leaf*  was  written 
63  years  ago,  before  most  of  your  fathers, 
and  some  of  your  grandfathers,  were  bom. 
I  am  almost  the  last  leaf  myself  now,  but 
I  am  glad  to  be  reminded  that  the  tree  of 
life  is  full  of  young  leaf-buds,  which  will 
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spread  in  the  sunshine  of  the  twentieth 
century,  when  the  bough  to  which  I  am 
still  clinging  is  shorn  of  its  last  years' 
latest  leaf." 


In  France  a  mid-day  meal  is  served  to 
the  school-children  in  a  public  building 
supplied  by  the  State.  The  meal  is  paid 
for  by  the  children  with  counters  which 
the  parents  buy  at  a  certain  price  per 
dozen.  Children  whose  parents  cannot 
afford  these  counters  are  furnished  free, 
and  so  the  child  is  made  sure  of  one  good 
meal  a  day  on  which  to  do  the  work  re- 
quired of  him  in  his  school. 


Canada,  all  hail !  The  school  author- 
ities of  Ontario,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
preparatoiy  work,  require  that  the  follow- 
ing selections  be  memorized  before  ad- 
mission to  the  high  schools : 

•'The  Bells  of  Shandon." 

*'To  Mary  in  Heaven." 

"Ring  out,  Wild  Bells." 

••Lady  Clare." 

••Lead,  Kindly  Light." 

••Before  Sedan." 

••The  Forsaken  Merman." 

••The  Three  Fishers." 

••To  a  Skylark." 

••  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard." 

Think  of  it,  in  these  days  of  much 
teaching  and,  some  say,  little  learning — 
that  so  many  good  things  should  be  se- 
curely lodged  in  the  memory  of  all  pupils 
promoted  to  a  High  School. 


One  feature  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  on  secondary  education  is 
worthy  of  special  notice.  The  seventh 
question  addressed  to  all  the  conferences 
was:  •'Should  the  subjects  be  treated 
differently  for  pupils  who  are  going  to 
college,  for  those  who  are  going  to  a 
scientific  school,  and  for  those  who,  pre- 
sumably, are  going  to  neither  ?* '  All  the 
nine  conferences  unanimously  answer  this 
question  in  the  negative,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  ten  heartily  endorse  the  con- 
clusion. Thus  one  of  the  bugbears 
which  is  held  up  by  those  who  fear  that 
fitting  for  college  interferes  with  the 
special  work  of  the  high  schools,  receives 
a  &tal  blow.  The  special  committee  say: 
**  Ninety-eight  teachers  intimately  con- 
cerned either  with  the  actual  work  of 
American  secondary  schools  or  with  the 
restdtsofthat  work  as  they  appear  in  stu- 
dents who  come  to  college,  unanimously 
delare  that  every  subject  which  is  taught 


at  all  in  a  secondary  school  should  be 
taught  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same 
extent  to  every  pupil  so  long  as  he  pursues 
it,  no  matter  what  the  probable  destina- 
taion  of  the  pupil  maybe,  or  at  what  point 
his  education  is  to  cease." 


The  old  stone  mansion  which  sheltered 
General  Washington  at  Valley  Forge 
during  the  memorable  Winter  of  1777  and 
1778  has  been  restored  to  its  original  con- 
dition as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  this. 
The  various  rooms  are  well  stocked  with 
relics  of  the  Revolution,  presented  to  the 
Association  by  patriotic  citizens.  The 
building  is  in  excellent  condition,  as  are 
also  the  five  or  six  acres  of  ground  sur- 
rounding it,  and  each  year  adds  some  new 
improvement.  During  the  past  year  one 
hundred  additional  trees  of  various  kinds 
were  set  out,  all  of  which  are  thriving. 
A  recent  valuable  acquisition  has  been 
made  by  the  Association  in  the  purchase, 
at  a  cost  of  $3000,  of  the  Crawford  prop* 
erty  of  two  acres  adjoining  the  bead- 
quarters  property.  Besides  being  very 
nicely  shaded,  this  new  annex  contains  a 
large  and  substantial  stone  house  and 
stone  bam  used  during  the  time  the  Con- 
tinental Army  encamped  at  Valley  Forge. 

On  Monday  evening,  Sept.  24,  the 
trustees,  faculty  and  students  of  Muhlen- 
berg College  gave  a  very  cordial  recep- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  institution, 
Dr.  T.  L.  Seip,  on  his  return  from  the 
bi-centennial  celebration  of  the  founding 
of  the  University  of  Halle.  The  writer 
witnessed  two  similar  receptions  in  his 
student  days.  One  was  on  the  return  of 
Dr.  I.  A.  Domer,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  from  the  sessions  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Alliance  at  New  York.  He  spoke 
in  eloquent  terms  of  the  power  which 
Christianity  was  wielding  in  the  land 
where  church  and  state  are  entirely  sep- 
arate. The  other  reception  was  on  the 
return  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Kahnis  to  Leipzig 
University  from  the  tri-centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  founding  of  the  University 
of  Leyden.  He  emphasized  the  impres- 
sion which  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  of 
the  women  of  Holland  made  upon  the 
visiting  guests. 

The  reception  at  Muhlenberg  surpassed 
both  of  the  others  in  warmth  of  greeting 
and  general  good-feeling.  The  advent 
of  Prof.  Seip  as  President  of  Muhlenberg, 
some  years  ago,  marked  a  great  change 
for  the  better  in  the  appearance  of  the 
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buildings  and  grounds.  The  hold  which 
denominational  colleges  like  Muhlenberg 
get  upon  the  aflfectious  of  the  community 
in  which  they  are  located,  and  the  sup- 
port which  they  receive  from  their  pa- 
trons and  friends,  is  a  proof  that  the 
influence  of  Christianity  is  not  on  the 
decline  in  a  country  where  the  churches 
must  stand  upon  their  own  merits  and 
prosper  by  the  voluntary  support  of  their 
loyal  membership. 

In  his  vigorous  plea  for  good  literature, 
Professor  Albert,  of  Bloomsburg,  tells  of  a 
young  man  who  went  to  Chicago  in  re- 
sponse to  an  advertisement  for  a  skilled 
clerk  in  a  large  mercantile  establish- 
ment. As  he  entered  the  manager*  s 
office,  the  latter  pushed  a  button  and 
soon  a  gentleman  took  his  seat  in  the 
rear  of  the  room  without  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  young  applicant.  After  an- 
swering the  usual  questions  he  was  asked 
to  call  again  at  the  end  of  nine  days. 

On  his  return  he  was  at  once  given  em- 
ployment. The  manager  told  him  that 
he  was  one  of  twenty-six  applicants;  that 
the  gentleman  who  had  entered  the  room 
during  their  previous  interview  was  a 
detective ;  that  he  had  been  spotted  dur- 
ing every  hour  of  the  day  and  night ;  that 
only  three  out  of  the  entire  number  had 
not  visited  any  objectionable  places  dur- 
ing the  period  of  probation  ;  and  that,  as 
the  fittest  and  best  qualified  of  the  three, 
he  had  been  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Truly,  character  will  tell  in  ways  not 
thought  of  by  the  average  young  man. 

The  day  has  come  when  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  latest  and  best  in  school 
architecture,  will  be  obliged  to  visit  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  Home- 
stead has  just  erected  a  new  High  School 
building  containing  all  the  latest  im- 
provements. A  system  of  electric  bells 
and  speaking  tubes  enables  each  teacher 
to  communicate  with  the  other  teachers 
and  with  the  janitor.  The  work  of  the 
latter  is  greatly  facilitated  by  an  instru- 
ment known  as  the  tele-thermometer. 
It  consists  of  thermometers  in  each  room, 
from  which  air-tubes  lead  to  the  base- 
ment and  terminate  near  the  furnaces, 
where  another  set  of  thermometers  is 
placed,  enclosed  in  glass  bulbs  to  corres- 
pond to  the  thermometers  in  the  various 
rooms.  Homestead  has  three  other  mag- 
nificent school  buildings.  The  educa- 
tional progress  of  this  growing  town  is 


largely  due  to  the  energy  and  persever- 
ance of  Supt.  John  C,  Kendall,  whose 
term  of  service  in  the  schools  covers  a 
period  of  thirteen  years. 


Hon.  Abram  Hewitt  of  New  York,  a 
man  of  broad  scholarship,  and  active  in 
business,  said,  in  an  address  to  graduates 
of  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn  : 

**  Let  me  tell  you  that,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Coxey  has  been  a  hero  for  a  few 
days,  and  that  strikes  are  almost  uni- 
versal, and  that  there  has  been  much 
violence  and  destitution,  the  figures  show 
conclusively  that  the  progress  of  the 
country  in  wealth  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  At  no 
time  was  the  reward  of  capital  so  small 
or  that  of  those  who  labor  with  their 
hands  so  large.  I  welcome  you  to  a 
much  better  world  than  the  one  of  seventy 
years  ago.  The  conditions  are  all  now 
more  favorable.  Every  man  is  now  ex- 
pected to  earn  his  living,  and  every  wo- 
man to  do  her  duty  in  society.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  wealth,  that  which  is 
fixed  and  can't  be  disturbed,  such  as 
railroads,  machinery,  etc.,  and  the  con- 
sumable wealth  of  commodities  which 
these  instruments  earn.  It  is  an  extra- 
ordinary fact  that  of  the  latter  sort  of 
wealth  no  less  than  85  J^  per  cent,  is  paid 
out  in  the  form  of  wages  and  salaries. 
Unless  there  was  a  great  aggregation  and 
concentration  of  wealth  in  the  first  place, 
there  would  be  no  such  distribution 
among  the  working  classes.  The  im- 
portant question  is,  not  how  these  things 
are  owned,  but  how  they  are  used.*' 


What  would  the  world  be  without  its 
good  women  !  And  the  number  and  in- 
fluence of  such  women  increases  day  by 
day.  Those  who  inspect  the  statistical 
charts  and  the  bound  volume  of  historical 
and  educational  monograms  contributed 
by  the  women  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
Chicago  Fair  will  gain  a  new  idea  of 
what  women  have  done  for  the  cause  of 
higher  education.  The  facts  contained 
will  be  a  revelation  to  most  people,  inrho 
have  only  an  inadequate  idea  of  what 
women  have  accomplished  in  this  ^eay. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  showing^s 
is  a  list  of  the  sums  of  money  given  to 
Massachusetts  colleges  by  women.  It  is 
as  follows:  Harvard  University,  $i,2oi,- 
503.98;  Institute  of  Technology,  $203,525; 
Williams  College,  $132,071.59;  Boston 
University,  $90,296.91  ;  Amherst  College, 
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$79,000;  Smith  College,  $411,000;  Har- 
vard Annex,  $100,000  ;  Mount  Holyoke, 
$94,520;  Tufts  CoUege,  $i55»75o;  Wel- 
lesley  College,  $271,000. 

In  the  Gallitzin  school  case  the  deci- 
sion of  Judge  Barker  holds  that  religious- 
sectarian  instruction  cannot  be  given  in 
a  public  school,  but  there  was  no  suf- 
ficient proof  that  such  instruction  had 
been  given  during  school  hours.  As  to 
the  custom  of  pupils  addressing  the 
teacher  by  the  name  of  ** Sister,"  it  is  not 
in  the  province  of  the  Court  to  forbid  it. 
As  to  the  wearing  of  a  religious  garb, 
there  has  been  no  legislation  upon  the 
subject.  The  policy  of  the  directors  of 
employing  only  members  of  their  own 
religious  organization  the  Court  pro- 
nounces reprehensible.  The  use  of  the 
public  school  building  for  giving  re- 
ligious instruction  to  pupils  outside  of 
school  hours  the  Court  regards  a  viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  law.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  case  will  be  appealed  to 
th&  Supreme  Court. 

The  Central  Board  of  Pittsburg  has 
opened  the  High  School  grounds  to  the 
children  of  the  city  for  use  during  Satur- 
day and  during  vacation.  The  effect  is 
very  gratifying.  The  boys  and  girls  ap- 
pear with  cleaner  faces,  and  the  enmity 
which  exists  between  the  boys  and  the 
police  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Where 
boys  must  play  upon  the  streets  they  in- 
variably get  into  trouble,  and  in  time  the 
merest  glimpse  of  a  bluecoat  causes  them 
to  run  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  When 
childhood  grows  up  with  a  feeling  of 
animosity  toward  the  officers  of  the  law, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  schools  to  develop 
citizens  who  shall  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  government.  It  is  certainly  unwise 
to  exclude  children  from  the  benefit  of 
the  grounds  which  were  purchased  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  the  highest 
interests  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

Thb  Allegheny  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitute was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the 
county.  Dr.  McLellan,  of  Canada,  who 
gave  the  teachers  the  cream  of  educa- 
tional thought  and  practice,  was  quite  a 
favorite.  Tfiie  enrollment  two  years  ago 
was  714:  last  year  it  increased  to  81 1 ;  and 
this  year  it  reached  900  exactly.  Three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  were  spent 
upon  High  School  buildings  during  the 
last  year.    The  work  of  Superintendent 


Hamilton  is  showing  excellent  results 
everywhere.  The  above  enrollment  does 
not  include  the  teachers  of  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny.  These  cities  hold  their  In- 
stitutes on  separate  days  throughout  the 
year,  a  plan  that  might  be  followed  with 
advantage  by  other  cities. 


The  Pittsburg  Times  Columbian  Party 
held  their  first  reunion  at  the  fine  resi- 
dence of  Prof.  Ford.  It  was  a  charming 
gathering.  In  contrast  with  the  condi- 
tion of  teachers  in  former  days,  all  felt  as 
if  the  age  of  the  teacher  had  dawned.  A 
centurj'  ago  the  common  school  teacher 
ranked  with  servants  and  vagrants;  in 
this  decade,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  have  charge  of  our  public  schools 
have  access  to  the  best  homes,  travel  in 
palace  cars,  and  rank  with  the  most 
highly  honored  servants  of  the  public. 
The  party  was  composed  of  those  who 
had  gone  to  the  World's  Fair  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pittsburg  Times,  The 
trip  was  so  well  managed  that  it  left  no 
unpleasant  after- taste  anywhere.  Indeed, 
the  memory  of  that  excursion  is  like  the 
finest  views  from  Mount  Vesuvius, 
whose  flavor  improves  with  years,  and 
whose  bouquet  when  once  enjoyed  can 
never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Burton  C.  Cook,  a  close  friend 
of  Abraham  Lincoln— how  many  men  of 
mark  were  sincere  friends  of  that  man 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  them  all! 
— who  nominated  him  for  the  Presidency 
both  at  Chicago  in  i860  and  again  at 
Baltimore  in  1864,  has  just  died  at  his 
home  at  Evanston,  Illinois.  He  is  known 
as  **the  father  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  Illinois,"  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  a  man 
who  had  in  other  ways  rendered  great 
service  to  his  country  and  his  kind.  He 
was  an  advanced  thinker,  and  always 
progressed  along  the  lines  of  human  lib- 
erty. He  was  an  abolitionist  when 
opposition  to  slavery  meant  social  and 
political  ostracism.  He  advocated  free 
schools  when  public  education  had 
scarcely  been  thought  of  by  legislators. 
He  was  an  advocate  of  the  rights  of  wo- 
men long  before  the  female  suflFrage 
movement  began,  and  to  him  the  laws 
on  the  Illinois  statute-books  protecting 
the  rights  of  married  women  owe  their 
origin.  He  is  of  the  men  who  do  not 
strive  for  fame,  but  whose  work  for  hu- 
manity remains  through  the  ages. 
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THE  SCHOOL  GROUNDS  DURING 
SUMMER  VACATION. 


WHEN  an  American  wishes  to  give 
his  children  an  afternoon  of  enjoy- 
ment— ^so  say  the  Europeans — he  takes 
them  to  the  graveyard.  In  some  of  our 
cities  and  larger  towns,  if  the  mother 
wishes  to  give  her  child  an  outing,  the 
cemetery  is  the  only  place  to  which  she 
can  escape  from  the  crowded  streets.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  Egyptian  banquets 
where  an  image  of  a  human  mummy  was 
brought  in  while  the  enjoyment  was  at 
its  height,  and  introduced  to  each  guest 
with  the  reminder  that  life  is  short  and 
all  must  die. 

In  the  denser  portions  of  most  cities 
there  is  not  even  a  cemetery  where  one 
can  enjoy  green  grass,  shaded  walks  and 
adornments  that  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
beauty.  The  rich  live  near  the  large 
parks,  while  mothers  who  live  in  the 
crowded  tenement  districts  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  means  to  visit  those  dis- 
tant resorts.  Quite  recently  a  mother 
who  was  about  to  give  her  two  boys  an 
outing,  allowed  them  to  go  upon  the  pave- 
ment while  she  was  getting  ready.  A 
trolley  wire  had  just  snapped,  and  one  of 
the  boys  seeing  it  hang  down,  caught  it 
with  his  hand  and  was  crippled  for  life. 
Think  of  children  in  densely  populated 
sections,  with  little  or  no  space  in  the 
rear  of  the  houses,  with  naught  but  burn- 
ing pavements  and  hot  streets  to  look  at 
and  step  upon  the  moment  one  sets  foot 
out  of  doors,  with  the  prospect  of  the 
terrible  dangers  of  live  electric  wires  to 
torture  the  parent  while  the  children  are 
out  of  sight;  and  unless  you  have  a  heart 
of  stone,  you  instinctively  hunt  in  your 
pockets  for  a  contribution  to  the  Fresh 
Air  Fund,  and  feel  like  opening  the  pub- 
lic school  giounds  to  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, with  no  restrictions  except  such  as 
are  needed  to  prevent  harm  or  damage. 
Seats  judiciously  placed  on  these  grounds 
would  afford  a  resting-place  to  many  a 
toiler  on  his  return  in  the  evening,  and 
help  to  prolong  his  days,  ais  well  as  those 
of  his  wife  and  children,  who  must  other- 
wise swelter  all  day  long  in  the  humble 
home  which  is  the  best  he  can  provide 
by  incessant  daily  toil. 

Vacation  is  a  time  of  recuperation  for 
all  except  the  poor  child  that  can  not  go 
to  the  country  and  has  no  place  to  play. 
At  the  end  of  vacation  it  has  less  vital 
power  than  during  the  school  .months. 


Thus  the  aim  of  granting  a  vacation  is 
frustrated.  Health  is  the  prime  consid- 
eration in  any  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, for  what  does  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  of  knowledge  and 
lose  his  own  health  ? 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  Pittsburg 
Times  and  other  dailies  have  been  advo- 
cating the  opening  of  the  school  grounds 
during  vacation,  placing  them  under 
municipal  regulations  and  police  protec- 
tion. Perhaps  some  legislation  is  needed 
to  vest  the  School  Boards  with  full  au- 
thority in  this  direction.  Common  sense 
would  dictate  the  use  of  grounds  all  the 
year  round,  which  have  been  bought  at 
public  expense,  to  promote  the  health 
and  education  of  the  rising  generation. 
What  member  of  the  next  Legislature 
will  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity  as 
the  one  who  introduced  and  secured  tlie 
passage  of  an  act  that  will  do  so  much 
for  the  public  good  at  such  small  addi- 
tional expense  ?  Napoleon  III. ,  by  creat- 
ing a  system  of  boulevards  and  public 
parks,  made  Paris  a  paradise  to  which 
Americans  long  to  go  and  in  which  they 
tarry  with  lingering  delight.  Let  us  ap- 
ply the  wisdom  of  the  Parisians  to  our 
American  centres  of  population. 


FORESTRY  AT  THE  TEACHERS' 
INSTITUTES. 


IT  is  said  that  the  State  Normal  Schools 
and  the  annual  Teachers*  Institutes 
have  not  given,  and  are  not  giving,  to 
Arbor  Day  and  to  the  subject  of  Forestry, 
that  attention  which  their  importance  de- 
mands. We  think  the  charge  is  true,  and 
the  criticism  upon  this  neglect  of  duty 
well  made.  They  will  both  do  better  in 
the  near  future,  under  the  stimulus  of 
conviction  from  within  and  effort  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  from  without. 

The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associa- 
tion offers  to  the  public  school  teachers 
of  the  State  prizes  of  $50  and  $25  for  the 
best  two  essays  upon  **The  Practical 
Value  of  Forests  to  the  Surface  of  the 
Country.**  The  e&says  must  be  pre- 
sented at  a  County  Teachers'  Institute, 
or  at  an  organized  assemblage  of  teachers, 
and  the  merits  of  the  same  be  passed 
upon  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Institute 
decides.  The  County  Superintendent  is 
requested  to  forward  to  the  State  Forestry 
Association,  in  Philadelphia,  the  names 
of  those  who  contribute  essays,  giving 
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the  names  of  the  schools  with  which 
they  are  connected,  and  also  the  two  es- 
sa3rs  which  have  been  recommended  for 
competition  for  the  prizes.  A  committee 
of  the  Council  of  the  Pennsylvania  For- 
estry Association  will  pass  on  the  essays 
received,  and  decide  which  of  them  are 
entitled  to  prizes.  The  competition  will 
be  open  to  all  essays  that  shall  be  pre- 
sented under  the  foregoing  rules  and  are 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Forestry 
Association  up  to  March  31,  1895.  ^^  ^^ 
intended  to  publish  the  competing  essays 
in  the  Society's  publication,  Forest 
Leaves,  No  restrictions  are  made  to 
publishing  them  in  the  local  or  other 
newspapers.  The  sole  desire  is  to  en- 
courage the  study  and  interest  in  tree 
culture.  The  present  plan  has  been 
adopted  to  open  the  way  to  the  largest 
possible  number  of  competitors. 

Last  year,  in  September,  a  circular  letter 
from  the  Council  of  the  Pennsylvania  For- 
estry Association  was  sent  to  each  county 
superintendent  of  schools  in  the  State,  re- 
questing that  one  exercise  of  the  week's 
proceedings  of  the  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitute be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  For- 
estry, either  in  the  form  of  an  essay  or  an 
address.  Subsequently  cards  of  inquiry 
as  to  any  observance  of  the  request  were 
issued.  To  these  twenty-three  replies 
were  received,  "showing  that  Forestry 
formed  a  feature  of  the  exercises  of  the 
meetings  in  eleven  counties,  viz. :  Mont- 
gomery, Chester,  Centre,  Luzerne,  For- 
est, Blair.  Tioga,  Huntingdon,  Perry, 
Northumberland  and  Cameron.  Other 
counties  from  which  replies  were  received, 
report  that  the  Association's  request  was 
received  after  the  programme,  had  been 
made  up,  but  that  attention  would  be 
given  the  subject  at  the  Institute  sessions 
to  be  held  during  the  Fall  of  1894.  The 
£Eivorable  replies  were  as  follows  : 

Supt.  R.  F.  Hoffecker,  of  Montgomery 
county,  reports  that  a  teacher,  Ely 
Weitzel,  read  a  well-written  essay. 

Supt.  Joseph  S.  Walton,  of  Chester, 
states  that  S.  R.  Stoddard  gave  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  forestry.  At  the  next 
institute  Prof.  Walton  hopes  to  have  the 
subject  again  presented. 

Supt.  C.  L.  Gramley,  of  Centre,  reports 
that  Prof.  John  Hamilton,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  spoke  on  forestry. 

Supt.  T.  B.  Harrison,  of  Luzerne, 
-writes  that  the  subject  was  considered  be- 
fore the  institute  by  Hon.  D.  L.  Rhone, 
Judge  of  the  Orphans'  Court. 


Supt.  George  W.  Kerr,  of  Forest,  re- 
plies that  Samuel  D.  Irwin,  esq.,  who 
has  written  at  intervals  on  forestry  mat- 
ters, lectured  before  the  institute. 

Supt.  Henry  S.  Wertz,  of  Blair,  reports 
that  an  essay  on  forestry  was  read  by  H. 
S.  Fleck,  a  teacher,  whose  essay  was 
printed  in  the  daily  papers. 

Supt.  H.  E.  Raesley,  of  Tioga,  says 
that  Prof.  J.  C.  Doane,  principal  of  the 
Blossburg  schools,  made  special  mention 
of  forestry. 

Supt.  S.  G.  Rudy,  of  Huntingdon, 
states  that  the  subject  was  considered  by 
Prof.  Ezra  Lehman. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Arnold,  of  Perry,  says  Prof. 
W.  E.  Baker,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
teachers,  considered  the  forestry  problem. 

Supt.  IraShipman,  of  Northumberland 
county,  states  that  the  subject  was  well 
presented  by  one  of  the  directors,  Mr.  L. 
N.  Frymire,  of  Watsontown. 

Supt.  EUaHerrick,  of  Cameron  county, 
reports  that  Dr.  R.  P.  Heilman  read  a 
paper  on  Forestry,  before  the  institute, 
and  that  a  resolution  was  passed  ordering 
the  same  to  be  printed  in  the  Cameron 
county  papers. 

The  replies  from  counties  where  For- 
estry was  not  a  part  of  the  Institute  pro- 
gramme include  the  following : 

Supt.  G.  T.  Cooper,  of  Mifflin,  writes : 
**  Let  me  hear  from  you  next  fall,  about 
September.'' 

Supt.  John  F.  Bigler,  of  Venango, 
says :  **  Our  programme  was  made  up  be- 
fore you  sent  word,  but  this  year  the  sub- 
ject will  receive  attention." 

Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  of  Delaware,  in 
a  letter  reports  that  the  **  Institute  was 
held  early  and  your  request  came  so  late 
that  none  of  our  teachers  had  time  to 
prepare  for  it.  Hope  to  have  something 
next  time." 

Supt.  W.  A.  Beer,  of  Clarion,  says  : 
**  I  assure  you  if  your  commtmication  had 
reached  me  at  an  earlier  date  the  subject 
would  have  been  discussed." 

Supt.  W.  A.  Snyder,  of  Clinton,  states 
that  no  attention  was  paid  to  Forestry  last 
year,  but  that  he  would  be  glad  to  be 
able  to  secure  the  services  of  Dr.  J.  T. 
Rothrock  at  the  institute  next  December, 
for  an  address  on  the  subject. 

The  interest  that  is  prevailing  almost 
everywhere  in  the  State  is  plainly  ap- 
parent from  this,  the  first  attempt  made 
Dy  the  Association  to  have  Forestry 
brought  before  the  Teachers*  Institutes 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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Official  Department. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Department  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Harrisburg,  October,  1894.     J 

THE  following  are  the  times  and  places  at 
which  the  annual  session  of  the  County 
Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  coun- 
ties named.  The  Common  Schools  of  the 
county  must  be  closed  during  the  week  of 
Institute,  and  the  time  cannot  be  regarded  as 
any  part  of  the  school  term  of  any  School 
District  in  the  Commonwealth. 

County,      Place  of  Meeting,  Date, 

Berks Reading   ....  Sep.  24. 

Cameron  ....  Driftwood ....  October  8. 

Elk St  Mary's   .   .   .  October  8. 

McKean    ....  Smethport  .    .   .  October  8. 

Bucks Doylestown  .  .   .  October  15. 

Chester West  Chester  .   .  October  15. 

Columbia  ....  Bloomsburg  .  .   .  October  22. 

Greene Waynesburg   .   .  October  22. 

lyawrence  ....  Ell  wood  City  .   .  October  22. 

Luzerne Wilkes-Barve  .      October  22. 

Northampton  .   .  Easton October  22. 

Susquehanna  .   .  Montrose  ....  October  22. 
Lackawanna    .   .  Scranton  ....  October  29. 

Lehigh Allentown   ...  October  29.  • 

Montgomery   .   .  Norristown  .    .   .  October  29. 

Delaware  ....  Media Nov.  5. 

Wayne Honesdale   .   .   .  Nov.  5. 

Dauphin Harrisburg  .    .   .  Nov.  12. 

Erie Erie Nov.  12. 

Huntingdon  .  .  .  Huntingdon.  .  .  Nov.  12. 
Jefferson  ....  Brookville  .  .  .  Nov.  12. 
Lancaster.  .  .  .  Lancaster.  .  .  .  Nov.  12. 
Schuylkill  .  .  .  Pottsville .  .  .  .  Nov.  12. 
Franklin  ....  Chambersburg .  .  Nov.  19. 
Lebanon  ....  Lebanon  ....  Nov.  19. 

Monroe Stroudsburg .  .    .  Nov.  19. 

Pike Milford Nov.  19. 

Somerset  ....  Somerset  ....  Nov.  19. 

Tioga Wellsboro'  .    .    .  Nov.  19. 

Adams  ....  Gettysburg  .  .  .  Nov.  26. 
Cambria    ....  Ebensburg  .   .   .  Nov.  26. 

Juniata Mifflintown  .   .    .  Nov.  26. 

Mifflin Lewistown.  .   .   .  Nov.  26. 

Potter Coudersport .  .      Nov.  26. 

Washington  .  .   .  Washington .  .    .  Nov.  26. 

York York Nov.  26. 

Carbon Mauch  Chunk .  .  Dec.  3. 

Cumberland .  .    .  Carlisle Dec.  3. 

Perry New  Bloomfield  .Dec.  3. 

Snyder Middleburg  .  .   .  Dec.  3. 

Fulton McConnellsburg.  Dec.  10. 

Bedford Bedford Dec.  17. 

Blair Hollidaysburg .  .  Dec.  17. 

Bradford   ....  Towanda  ....  Dec.  17. 

Butler Butler Dec.  17. 

Centre Bellefonte.  .   .   .  Dec.  17. 

Clarion Clarion Dec.  17. 

Clearfield..  .  .  Clearfield.  .  .  .  Dec.  17. 
Clinton  ....      Lock  Haven    .   .  Dec.  17. 

Fayette Union  town  .  .   .  Dec.  17. 

Forest Tionesta  ....  Dec.  17. 

Lycoming  ....  Muncy Dec.  17. 

Montour  ....  Danville  ....  Dec.  17. 
Northumberland.  Sunbury  ....  Dec.  17. 


Venango  ....  Franklin  .  . 
Warren  .....  Warren .  .  . 
Westmoreland  .  .  Greensburg  . 
Armstrong  .  .  .  Kittanning  . 
Beaver  .....  Beaver  .   .   . 

Indiana Indiana  .  .   . 

Mercer Mercer  .   .   . 

Crawford  ....  Meadville  .  . 
Sullivan    ....  La  Porte  .   . 

Union Mifflinburg  . 

Wyoming 


.  Dec  17. 
.  Dec.  17. 
.  Dec.  17. 
.  Dec.  24. 
.  Dec  24. 
.  Dec.  24. 
.  Dec.  24. 
.  Dec.  31. 
.  Dec  31. 
.  Dec  31. 


GRADUATES  OF  COLLEGES. 


The  State  Teachers*  Permanent  Certificate 
was  issued  July  i8th  to  the  following  gradu- 
ates of  colleges: 

61.  F.  H.  Fisher,  Danville,  Montour 
county,  g^raduate  of  Ursinus  College. 

62.  Alice  L.  SchaefFer,  Brick  Church, 
Armstrong  county,  graduate  of  Thiel  Col- 
lege. 

63.  L.  P.  Williams,  Waynesburg,  Greene 
county,  graduate  of  Waynesburg  College. 

64.  Alzina  D.  Snyder,  Allegheny  City, 
Allegheny  county,  Westminster  CoUeg^e. 

65.  James  L.  Jones,  Ingleside,  Westmore- 
land county,  Allegheny  College. 

66.  Adelaide  K.  Robinson,  Butler,  Butler 
county,  Allegheny  College. 

67.  Elmer  E.  Garr,  Berwick,  Columbia 
county,  Lafayette  College. 

68.  Cecil  Heller,  Scottdale,  Westmoreland 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

69.  John  C.  Spencer,  Hayfield,  Crawford 
county,  Allegheny  College. 

70.  W.  A.  Knse,  Johnstown,  Cambria 
county,  Washingfton  and  Jefferson  College. 

71.  Susan  Foster,  Ell  wood  City,  I^awrence 
county,  Westminster  College. 

72.  Iris  Barn  Titusville,  Crawford  county. 
Allegheny  College. 

73.  Winifred  Smith,  Tioga,  Tioga  county, 
Elmira  Female  College. 

74.  Geo.  L.  Hamm,  Braddock,  Allegheny 
county,  Westminster  College. 

75.  John  C.  Silsley,  Scottdale,  Westmore- 
land county,  Waynesburg  College. 

76.  Albert  H.  Gerberick,  Willi amstown. 
Dauphin  county,  Lebanon  Valley  College. 

']'],  Geo.  A.  Zeller,  Lebanon,  Lebanon 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

78.  Jeannette  Shafer,  Allegheny  Cit}%  Al- 
leghen}^  county,  Westminster  College. 

79.  Lida  S.  Hoskinson,  Pittsburg,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Waynesburg  College. 

80.  Ada  L.  Fisher,  Butler,  Butler  county, 
Thiel  College. 

81  Luella  C.  Donaldson,  New  Wilming- 
ton, Lawrence  county,  Westminster  College. 

82.  S.  O.  Goho,  Milton,  Northumberland 
county,  Lebanon  Valley  College. 

Issued  August  2d : 

83.  Eva  May  Keener,  Dunkard,  Greene 
county,  Waynesburg  College. 
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84.  W.  Hames  Kindt,  Middletown,  Dau- 
phin county,  Lebanon  Valley  Colleee. 

85.  Rosetta  F.  Ryan,  Drake^s  Mills,  Craw- 
ford county,  Thiel  College. 

Issued  August  30th  : 

86.  Mary  Acklin,  Waynesburg,  Greene 
county,  Waynesburg  College. 

^"j,  John  H.  Wingeit,  Lewisburg,  Union 
county,  Bucknell  University. 

88.  George  M.  Lutz,  Allentown,  Lehigh 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

S.  Harry  J.  McAllister,  Towanda,  Brad- 
county,  Lafayette  College. 

90.  Thomas  W.  Dickert,  Quakertown, 
Bucks  CO.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

91.  Robert  T.  Adams,  Girard,  Erie 
county,  Allegheny  College. 

92.  Lewis  A.  Beardsley,  Milton,  North- 
umberland county,  Cornell  University. 

93.  S.  M.  Williamson,  Davistown,  Greene 
county,  Waynesburg  College. 

94.  William  J.  Shearer,  New  Castle,  Law- 
rence county,  Dickinson  Cpllege. 

95.  Richard  L.  Schroyer,  Selinsgrove, 
Snyder  county,  Bucknell  University. 

9(5.  Letitia  Elliott,  New  Wilmington, 
Lawrence  county,  W^estminster  College. 

97.  Martha  McElwee,  New  Wilmington, 
Lawrence  county,  Westminster  College. 

Issued  September  17th  : 

98.  Thos.  E.  Lytle,  Meadville,  Crawford 
county,  Allegheny  College. 

99.  E.  E.  Emhoflf,  Wilcox,  Elk  county, 
Wooster  College. 

100.  Wm.  R.  Graves,  Scranton,  Lacka- 
wanna county,  Allegheny  College. 

loi.  Anna  M.  Saylor,  Annville,  Lebanon 
county,  Lebanon  Valley  College. 

102.  A.  H.  Horton,  East  Bethlehem, 
Washington  county,  Waynesburg  College. 


BONDS  ''FREE  FROM  TAXATION." 


The  School  Board  of  South  Williamsport 
issued  school  bonds  containing  the  words  : 
"Said  bonds  to  be  free  from  taxation." 
The  question  was  raised  whether  such  bonds 
were  liable  for  State  tax  and  whether  the  tax 
would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  holders  of  the 
bonds  or  by  the  school  district.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  whom  tne  question  was  referred: 

Office  of  Attorney-General,  \ 
Harrisburg,  Sept.  25,  1894.  ) 
Dr.   N,    C.   Schaeffer,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir :  In  reply  to  your  communica- 
tion of  Sept.  2ist,  I  have  to  say  that  a  school 
board  issuing  school  bonds  **free  from  all 
taxation  "  is  required  to  pay  tax  on  these 
bonds.  The  form  of  the  bond,  to  which  you 
direct  my  attention,  establishes  a  contract 
between  the  board  and  the  owner  of  the 
bonds  to  relieve  him  from  any  tax  on  them, 
and  the  board  is  liable  for  the  State  tax. 
Very  truly  yours, 
W.  U.  Hensel,  Attorney 'General, 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong — Supt.  Jackson  :  Kiskimin- 
etas  and  Parks  townships  have  adopted 
Civil  Government  in  their  schools  for  the 
coming  year.  We  are  trying  to  have  other 
country  districts  do  the  same.  Many  town-  . 
ships  have  been  increasing  the  wages  of 
teachers,  whilst  some  districts  have  been 
lowering  them. 

Blair— Supt.  Wertz  :  The  Teachers'  and 
Directors'  Union  of  Blair  county  held  its 
third  annual  meeting  at  Lakemont,  Aug. 
23d.  Hon.  Henry  Houck  gave  us  an  able 
and  entertaining  address.  A.  A.  Stevens, 
esq^..  President  of  the  Tyrone  School  Board, 
delivered  an  excellent  address  on  the  need 
of  a  county  high  school.  "  Better  Compen- 
sation, Better  Teachers,"  was  discussed  by 
Messrs.  B.  M.  Bunker,  John  Clark,  and  oth- 
ers. The  day  was  one  of  enjoyment  and 
profit  to  all  present. 

Cambria— Supt.  Leech:  Patton  is  erecting 
a  beautiful  modern  brick  building  of  four 
rooms.  The  number  of  applicants  for  ex- 
amination this  year  is  more  than  double 
that  of  any  other  year.  We  had  five  hun- 
dred applicants,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  of  whom  received  certificates. 

Chester— Supt.  Walton :  The  number 
of  applicants  for  certificates  this  year  was 
unusually  large.  Although  the  standard 
set  was  considerably  higher  than  usual,  we 
issued  many  more  certificates  than  were  re- 
quired to  fill  the  schools.  An  elementary 
knowledge  of  drawing,  botany,  and  algebra 
ought  to  be  among  the  requirements  neces- 
sary to  secui*e  a  provisional  certificate. 

Clarion— Supt.  Beer :  The  Clarion  State 
Normal  School  graduated  62  students.  The 
school  enrolled  550  during  the  spring  term. 
Clarion  Collegiate  Institute  under  Prof. 
Kerr,  and  West  Millville  Academy  under 
Prof.  C.  E.  Sayers,  are  doing  good  work. 
The  Callensburg  Academy  (Prof.  R.  R. 
Stuart)  and  West  Femdon  Academy  (Prof. 
Teats)  had  interesting  classes,  but  not  a 
very  large  attendance.  The  new  course  of 
study  for  the  elementary  schools  has  been 
printed  and  distributed  to  school  boards. 

Dauphin— Supt.  McNeal:  Applicants  for 
examination  were  more  numerous  than  they 
have  been  for  years.  Owing,  doubtless,  to 
dull  times  and  a  lack  of  work,  quite  a  num- 
ber who  formerly  taught  and  were  out  of  the 
work  for  several  years,  have  returned  to  the 
teachers'  ranks.  Nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the 
applicants  failed  to  secure  certificates.  The 
number  of  applicants  enabled  me  to  cut  off 
a  great  many  of  the  less  thoroughly  quali- 
fied candidates.  Teachers  have  been  elected 
in  all  the  districts  of  the  county.  A  public 
school  picnic  and  reunion  of  teachers,  di- 
rectors, and  friends  of  education  in  the 
county,  was  held  at  Paxtang  Park,  near 
Harrisburg,  August  25th. 

Delaware— Supt.  Smith:  The  State 
Teachers'  Association  held  in  Media  brought 
us  many  kind  words  from  all  parts  of  the 
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State,  and  from  Delaware  and  Maryland  as 
well.  I  am  sure  its  presence  in  our  county 
will  have  a  stimulating  effect  upon  both 
public  and  private  schools.  Our  teachers 
and  people  generally  were  delighted  with 
the  exercises,  and  the  impressions  made  will 
be  remembered  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Franklin — Supt.  Zumbro  :  New  houses 
are  being  erected  in  Letterkenny,  Hamilton 
and  Waynesboro.  Prof.  R.  T.  Adams,  of 
Girard,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  Principal  of 
the  Waynesboro  schools.  We  are  sorry  to 
say  that  in  some  of  the  districts  the  salaries 
of  teachers  are  being  reduced. 

Fulton — Supt.  Chestnut:  Taylor  and 
Wells  have  graded  and  increased  their 
salaries.  Dublin,  Age,  Tod  and  Bethel  are 
easily  able  to  increase  salaries.  Union  is 
the  most  progressive  district  in  the  county  ; 
no  change  there  this  year. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke:  The  leading 
educational  event,  one  of  great  proportions, 
was  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chau- 
tauqua. Space  does  not  allow  me  to  say 
anything  of  this  most  helpful  institution, 
with  its  elevating  influences  and  its  ennob- 
ling work,  more  than  a  few  words  pertaining 
to  ••Teachers'  Days."  July  19  and  20th 
were  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
teachers'  profession.  Excellent  addresses 
were  made  by  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Supts. 
Baer  of  Reading,  Buehrle  of  Lancaster,  and 
Foose  of  Harrisburg.  Many  teachers  were 
present,  who  were  delighted  with  the  place 
and  the  character  of  the  work.  Let  the  edu- 
cators and  the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  especially  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania, 
make  ••Teachers'  Days"  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Chautauqua  an  educational  feast  such 
as  we  have  never  had  in  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Lehigh — Supt.  Rupp  :  Applicants  for 
schools  were  more  numerous  than  ever  be- 
fore. Altogether  I  examined  282  applicants. 
Of  this  number  106  were  rejectea,  169  re- 
ceived provisional  certificates,  and  seven 
professional  certificates. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Harrison  :  There  is  a 
marked  improvement  in  Franklin  and  Dal- 
las townships.  The  school  term  is  contin- 
uous and  salaries  have  been  raised.  The 
Boards  of  Directors  of  these  townships  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  course.  These 
improvements  were  not  made  without  oppo- 
sition. There  are  a  few  men  left  who  think 
that  the  ••good  old  times"  were  those  when 
teachers  received  ten  dollars  and  boarded 
around.  They  think  it  is  economy  to  pay 
low  salaries.  The  people  are  not  witn 
them.  The  record  of  our  annual  examina- 
tions shows  that  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
applicants  failed.  A  careful  estimate  shows 
tnat  there  are  still  about  twenty -three  more 
teachers  in  the  county  than  are  necessary  to 
fill  all  the  schools.  We  have  some  excel- 
lent teachers — young  men  and  women  who 
aim  to  improve— and  we  are  sorry  to  know 
that  the  salary  of  such  teachers  is  lowered, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  several  districts.    A 


good  live  teacher  is  deserving  of  good  pay  ; 
a  drone  is  too  dear  at  any  price.  A  course 
of  study  has  been  preparea  for  the  schools 
of  the  county.  We  hope  to  have  it  adopted 
bj'  all  the  districts. 

Mifflin — Supt.  Cooper:  On  the  i6th  of 
July  our  annual  normal  class  was  opened  in 
Belleville.  There  was  an  attendance  of 
seventy-eight,  of  whom  about  one-half  had 
never  taught.  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Alio  way,  of 
Ybungstown,  Ohio,  assisted  us  this  year. 
Prof.  Pla,  of  Lewistown  Academy;,  visits  the 
normal  twice  a  week  and  g^ves  interesting 
talks  on  logic.  I  have  had  a  course  of  study 
prepared  for  the  county  and  hope  to  have  it 
adopted  in  all  the  districts. 

Monroe — Supt*  Serfass  :  Tunkhannock 
district  is  erecting  two  new  school-houses. 
The  enterprising  School  Board  of  the  bor- 
ough of  East  Stroudsburg  will  soon  be  ready 
to  dedicate  to  the  cause  of  education  a 
model  school  building,  the  particulars  of 
which  we  shall  give  in  our  next  report. 
Six  public  examinations  were  held  during 
the  month  in  the  Mahanoy  districts  ;  31  di- 
rectors were  present.  In  Coal  township, 
there  are  37  teachers.  On  Saturday,  Au- 
gust 25th,  teachers  and  directors  met  at 
North  Shamokin  school-building,  at  which 
time  a  course  of  study  was  explained  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  Hast 
bunbury  borough  is  making  arrangements 
to  grade  and  improve  the  school  ^^rounds. 
Rockefellow  township  placed  an  arithmetic 
and  grammar  chart  in  their  schools.  Jor- 
don  township  placed  the  International  Dic- 
tionary in  the  schools.  I  spent  one  day  in 
Williamsport  schools.  The  supervision  of 
these  schools  is  excellent,  and  time  is  pleas- 
antly and  profitably  spent  in  visiting  them. 

Montgomery — Supt.  Hoffecker :  Trappc, 
Independent  district,  increased  its  term 
from  eight  to  nine  months.  Douglass  and 
Upper  Sal  ford  added  one  month,  making 
their  term  seven  months.  Upper  Hanover 
increased  to  six  and  a  half  months.  This 
leaves  only  New  Hanover,  Frederick,  Marl- 
borough, Salfold,  and  Franconia  with  the 
minimum  of  six  months. 

Northumberland  —  Supt.  Shipman  : 
Coal  township  is  building  a  new  school- 
house  at  Boyatown.  The  directors  of  Sha- 
mokin township  are  trying  to  make  their 
school-rooms  the  most  attractive  and  pleas- 
ant in  the  county ;  every  room  wul  be 
neatly  papered  and  painted.  Many  of  the 
school  boards  have  turned  out  to  a  man  at 
the  public  examinations.  At  the  fourteen 
examinations  held  in  July,  there  were  68 
directors  present  and  about  450  citizens  and 
book  agents.  Districts  that  have  not  com- 
piied  with  the  law  pertaining  to  outhouses 
are  setting  about  tnis  imperative  duty  for 
the  promotion  of  decency  and  morals  with 
an  earnestness  that  deserves  commendation. 

Perry — Supt.  Arnold:  Eighteen  exam- 
inations were  held  in  the  county,  attended 
by  226  applicants,  of  whom  i7o  received  cer- 
tificates.   Many  of  our  teacners  should  be 
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better  equipped,  and  directors,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers,  should  consider  former  suc- 
cess in  teaching  and  the  preparation  of  the 
applicant  for  the  work.  The  salary  of 
teachers  for  the  coming  year  has  been  re- 
duced in  many  districts.  This  is  a  move  in 
the  wrong  direction.  New  school  houses 
have  been  built  in  BuflFalo,  Carroll,  Centre, 
Landisburg,  Miller,  Oliver,  Rye  and  Spring. 
Several  buildings  will  be  refurnished.  A 
new  school  has  been  organized  in  Penn  and 
one  in  Tuscarora. 

Pike— Supt.  Sawyer  :  Blooming  Grove, 
I<ackawaxen,  and  Shohola  districts  have 
opened  their  schools  for  a  continuous  term. 
These  districts  find  a  summer  school  more 
advantageous  than  a  winter  term,  and  since 
the  people  demand  school  at  this  time,  the 
directors  have  endeavored  to  comply  with 
their  wishes. 

Somerset — Supt.  Berkey:  The  seventh 
annual  report  ol  the  schools  of  Somerset, 
which  has  been  distributed  among  directors 
and  teachers,  contains  a  complete  review  of 
the  school  work  of  the  county  for  the  last 
year.  The  standard  for  provisional  certifi- 
cates has  been  raised,  and  while  there  are 
many  applicants,  only  the  best  qualified  are 
licensed  to  teach.  Teachers*  wages  are  re- 
duced in  some  districts. 

Tioga — Supt.  Raesly:  Wellsboro  is  erect- 
ing a  two-story,  eight-room  brick  building 
for  the  primary  ana  secondary  schools.  It 
will  be  furnished  with  all  modem  improve- 
ments and  appliances,  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  about  January  ist. 

Wayne — Supt.  Kennedy:  Profs.  Twit- 
myer,  Crensy,  Dooley,  and  Spencer  have 
b^  re-engaged  at  Honesdale,  Hawley, 
Waymart,  ana  Pleasant  Mount  respectively. 
This  ensures  a  good  year's  work  in  the 
above  named  schools. 

Westmoreland — Supt.  Ulerich  :  Much 
interest  was  taken  in  the  examinations  this 
year.  Both  directors  and  patrons  attended 
in  large  numbers  and  remained  with  us  the 
entire  day.  The  best  of  order  was  main- 
tained at  every  meeting,  showing  that  the 
visitors  had  not  come  for  amusement. 
About  150  was  the  ag^egate  number  of  di- 
rectors present  at  the  different  examinations. 
Two  hundred  more  applicants  presented 
themselves  this  year  than  in  any  previous 
year.  Out  of  the  884  applicants  examined, 
590  received  certificates. 

York — Supt.  Gardner  :  The  second  com- 
mencement of  the  Hanover  High  School 
was  very  satisfactory.  The  class  consisted 
of  six  boys  and  two  girls.  Two  of  the  boys 
have  passed  the  Freshman  examination,  one 
at  Franklin  and  Marshall  and  the  other  at 
Pennsylvania  College.  A  feature  of  interest 
to  the  community  was  an  address  by  Hon. 
Henry  Houck.  The  address  was  a  forcible 
presentation  of  the  practical  advantage  of 
keeping  the  boys  and  girls  at  school  until 
they  have  had  all  the  benefits  that  our 
public  school  system  affords.  Freauent  ap- 
plause g^reeted  the  humorous  and  telling 


points  made  by  the  speaker,  and  the  people 
would  again  most  heartily  welcome  him 
next  year. 

Bethlehem — Supt.  Farquhar  :  At  the 
commencement  of  the  High  School  Miss 
Lottie  I.  Bieber  was  valedictorian  and  won 
the  James  K.  Ranch  English  Classical 
medal.  Howard  J.  Wiegner  was  saluta- 
torian  and  took  the  James  K.  Ranch  Mathe- 
matical medal.  A  class  of  twenty-eight  was 
graduated  from  the  g^mmar  department. 
The  average  age  of  the  graduates  from  the 
high  school  was  eighteen  years  ;  of  those 
from  the  grammar  school,  not  quite  fifteen 
and  a  half  years.  The  Alumni  Association 
of  the  high  school  held  three  well-attended 
meetings,  and  considerable  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  high  school  was  developed. 

Newport  Twp.,  (Luzerne  Co.)— Supt. 
Dewey :  Drawing  will  be  continued  this 
year  under  a  special  supervisor.  Richard 
Sharpe,  a  prominent  mine  operator  in  the 
township,  organized  a  kindergarten  in  the 
village  of  Alden.  He  secured  the  services 
of  Miss  Shepard,  of  Brooklyn.  So  far  the 
experiment  has  been  a  success.  The  par- 
ents of  the  children  are  interested  and  de- 
lighted. What  could  a  Pennsylvania 
School  Board  do,  if  the  people  demanded  by 
petition  a  public  kindergarten?  Because 
the  tax-collector  failed  to  settle  according  to 
law,  the  teachers  of  Newport  township,  for 
the  first  time  in  eleven  years,  were  obliged 
to  wait  for  their  salaries.  Our  schools  re- 
opened August  27th  for  a  ten  months'  term. 

NoRRiSTOWN— Supt.  Gotwals :  A  new 
eight-room  building  is  nearly  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy. It  has  all  the  moaem  improve- 
ments, all  the  rooms  of  good  size — well  ven- 
tilated and  lighted.  It  will  add  one  more 
to  the  good  buildings  of  Norristown  for 
school  purposes.  Improvements  have  also 
been  made  in  several  of  the  older  buildings. 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel:  Neat  and  sub- 
stantial cases  were  provided  by  the  directors 
for  all  our  schools  to  store  away  the  books 
and  supplies.  After  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  crowded  condition  of  our  High  School 
rooms,  our  Board  has  decided  to  erect,  im- 
mediately, a  new  building  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  High  School  purposes.  The  new 
edifice  will  be  centrally  located,  four  stories 
in  height,  built  of  pressed  brick  with  Indi- 
ana limestone  trimmings,  and  furnished 
with  all  modem  improvements.  On  the 
first  floor  will  be  located  a  directors'  room, 
a  committee  room,  the  Superintendent's 
office,  and  a  room  for  books  and  supplies. 
The  second  floor  will  be  used  for  an  as- 
sembly room  and  studv  hall.  Four  large 
class-rooms,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  a 
Principal's  room  and  library,  will  occupy  the 
third  story.  The  fourth  floor  will  be  used 
for  manual  training  rooms  for  both  iron  and 
wood  work,  and  a  large  gymnasium '  hall. 
An  observatory  with  a  revolving  dome,  for 
astronomical  purposes,  will  surmount  the 
structure  and  add  much  to  its  character  and 
appearance. 
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The  Ear. — ^The  sound-wave  passes  first  into  the 
auditory  canal,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  striking 
against  the  tympanum,  or  ear-drum,  which  closes 
the  orifice  of  the  external  car,  it  throws  this  mem- 
brane into  vibration.  Next,  a  series  of  small  bones, 
called  respectively,  from  their  peculiar  form,  the 
hammer^  anvil,  and  stirrup^  conduct  to  the  inner 
ear,  which  is  termed,  from  its  complicated  stucture, 
the  labyrinth.  This  is  filled  with  liquid,  and  con- 
tains semi-circular  canals,  and  the  cochlea  (snail- 
shell)  which  receive   the  vibrations  and   transmit 


them  to  the  auditory  nerve,  the  fine  filaments  of 
which  are  spread  out  to  catch  every  pulsation  of  the 
sound-wave.  The  middle  ear,  which  contains  the 
chain  of  small  bones,  is  a  simple  cavity  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  air.  It  communicates 
with  the  mouth  by  means  of  tht  Eustachian  tube. 
Within  the  labyrinth  are  also  fine,  elastic  hair-bristles 
and  crystalline  particles  among  the  nerve-fibres,  won- 
derfully fitted,  the  one  to  receive  and  the  other  to 
prolong  the  vibrations ;  and  lastly,  a  lute  of  3,000 
microscopic  strings,  so  stretched  as  to  vibrate  in  uni- 


WHY  DO  SUMMER  ROSES  FADE? 


Why        do    sum-mer    ros  -    es      fade?        If      not        to       show      how   fleet   -   ing. 


Why        do    sum-mer    ros  -    es      fade? 
Then     while  sum  -  mcr    ros  -   es      last, 
But     though  sum-mer    ros  -   es      die, 


If  not 
Oh,  let's 
And  love 


to 

be 

gives 


show 
friends 
place 


fleet   -   ing, 
to  -    geth  -    er, 
to        rca    -    son. 
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All  things  bright  and  fair  are  made,  To  bloom  awhile  as  half  a  -  fraid  To  join  our  sum  -  mer 
Sum  -  mcr  time  will  soon  be  past,  With  au  -  tumn  leaves  around  us  cast,  And  then  comes  win-try 
Friendship  pass  without  a    sigh.     And    all      on  earth  pass  coldly   by;     *Tis  but    a    win  -  try 


siirn. 


brffCFppii--FiF'n'i'rfip:FirpFf 


greet  -  ing? 
weath  -  er. 
sea    -   son. 


Or  do     they     on    -   ly  bloom    to     tell.  How  brief       a  sea   -   son 
Sure  -  ly       as       the  sum   mer's  day.         Friend  -  ship,  too,    will 
And  friendship,  love     and  ros    -    es     too.  The  spring  -  time  shall      a- 


^ 


love  may  dwell,  Or  do    they  on  -  ly  bloom  to  tell.  How  brief    a    sea  -  son  love  may  dwell ^ 
pass      a -way.         Sure  -  ly     as    the  sum -mer's  day.     Friendship  too     will  pass      a -way. 
gain    re -new,  And  friendship,  love  and  ros  -  es    too.  The  spring-time  shall  a  -  gain  re-  new. 
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son  with  any  sound.  The  Eustachian  tube  is  gener- 
ally closed,  thus  cutting  off  the  air  in  the  inner  cavity 
from  the  external  air.  If  at  any  time  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  without  becomes  greater  or  less  tiian 
that  within,  the  tympanum  feels  the  strain.  A  forci- 
ble blow  upon  the  ear  may  produce  in  this  way  tem- 
porary deamcss.  In  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  tube  is 
opened  and  the  equilibrium  restored.  We  may  force 
air  into  the  cavity  of  the  ear  by  closing  our  mouth 
and  nose,  and  forcibly  expiring  the  air  from  onr 
lungs.    This  will  rendor  us  insensible  to  low  sounds, 


while  we  can  hear  the  higher  ones  as  usual. — Stede.. 
A  tired  bee  hums  in  £;  while  in  pursuit  of  honej 
it  hums  contentedly  in  A.  The  common  horse  dy, 
when  held  captive,  moves  its  wings  335  times  a  sec- 
ond; a  honey-bee,  190  times.  Youmans  says  it  is 
marvelous  how  slight  an  impulse  throws  a  vast 
amount  of  air  into  motion.  We  can  easily  hear 
the  song  of  a  bird  500  feet  above  us.  For  its  mel- 
ody to  reach  us  it  must  have  filled  with  wave-pulsa- 
tions a  sphere  of  air,  one  thousand  feet  in  diameter, 
or  set  in  modon  eighteen  tons  of  the  atmospbere. 
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MARJORIE  FLEMING :  THE  STORY  OF  A  CHILD.* 


BY  DR.  JOHN  BROWN,  OF  EDINBURGH, 


0' 


^NE  November  afternoon  in  1810 — the 
year  in  which  **  Waverley  '*  was  re- 
sumed and  laid  aside  again,  to  be  finished 
off,  its  last  two  volumes  in  three  weeks, 
and  made  immortal  in  1814,  and  when 
its  author,  by  the  death  of  Lord  Melville, 
narrowly  escaped  getting  a  civil  appoint- 
ment in  India — three  men,  evidently 
lawyers,  might  have  been  seen  escaping 
like  school  boys  firom  the  Parliament 
House,  and  speeding  arm-in-arm.  down 
Bank  street  and  the  Mound,  in  the  teeth 
of  a  surly  blast  of  sleet. 

The  three  friends  .sought  the  dzeid  of 
the  low  wall  old  Edinburgh  boys  re- 
member well,  and  sometimes  miss  now,  as 
they  struggle  with  the  stout  west  wind. 

The  three  were  curiously  unlike  each 
other.     One,    **a    little    man    of   feeble 

*  For  the  twentieth,  perhaps  for  the  fiftieth, 
time  we  read  this  story  with  tears  and  laughter. 
It  is  always  Sir  Walter,  and  Dr.  Brown,  and  the 
b'ttle  darling,  Marjorie  Fleming.  Sir  Walter,  the 
big-brained,  big-hearted  **  Wizard  of  the  North;" 
Dr.  Brown,  of  blessed  memory  for  **Rab  and 
his  Friends,"  "My  Father's  Memoir,"  and  this 
rarest  of  child  pictures.  *'  Pet  Marjorie,"  gone 
eighty  years  and  more,  Dr.  Brown  for  twelve, 
and  Sir  Walter  for  sixty-two — have  ye  seen  one 
another  yet  and  joyed  in  the  joy  of  that  glad 
greetinj^r  Some  who  have  not  before  read 
Marjone  Fleming,  will  be  the  richer  because  of 
it  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  will  read  it 
over  and  over  again,  as  we  have  done  for  many 
years,  and  hope  to  do  until  the  shadows  fall 
here  and  the  light  breaks  beyond. — Editor. 


make,  who  would  be  unhappy  if  his  pony 
got  beyond  a  foot  pace,''  slight,  with 
**  small,  elegant  features,  hectic  cheek, 
and  soft  hazel  eyes,  the  index  of  the 
quick,  sensitive  spirit  within,  as  if  he  had 
the  warm  heart  of  a  woman,  her  genuine 
enthusiasm,  and  some  of  her  weak- 
nesses." Another,  as  unlike  a  woman 
as  a  man  can  be ;  homely,  almost  common, 
in  look  and  figure  ;  his  hat  and  his  coat, 
and  indeed  his  entire  covering,  worn  to 
the  quick,  but  all  of  the  best  material ; 
what  redeemed  him  from  vulgarity  and 
meanness  were  his  eyes,  deep  set,  heavily 
thatched,  keen,  hungry,  shrewd,  with  a 
slumbering  glow  far  in,  as  if  they  could 
be  dangerous  ;  a  man  to  care  nothing  for 
at  first  glance,  but  somehow  to  give  a 
second  and  not-forgetting  look  at.  The 
third  was  the  biggest  of  the  three,  and 
though  lame,  nimble,  and  all  rough  and 
alive  with  power,  had  you  met  him  any- 
where else,  you  would  say  he  was  a 
Liddesdale  store-farmer,  come  of  gentle 
blood ;  **  a  stout,  blunt  carle,*'  as  he  says 
of  himself,  with  the  swing  and  stride  and 
the  eye  of  a  man  of  the  hills, — a  large, 
sunny,  out-of-door  air  all  about  him. 
On  his  broad  and  somewhat  stooping 
shoulders  was  set  that  head  which,  with 
Shakespeare's  and  Bonaparte's,  is  the 
best  known  in  all  the  world. 

He  was  in  high  spirits,  keeping   his 
companions    and    himself    in    roars    of 
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laughter,  and  every  now  and  then  seizing 
thera,  and  stopping,  that  they  might 
take  their  fill  of  the  fun  ;  there  they  stood 
shaking  with  laughter,  *'not  an  inch  of 
their  body  free"  from  its  grip.  At 
George  street  they  parted,  one  to  Rose 
Court,  behind  St.  Andrew's  Church,  one 
to  Albany  street,  the  other,  our  big  and 
limping  friend,  to  Castle  street. 

We  need  hardly  give  their  names. 
The  first  was  William  Erskine,  after- 
wards Lord  Kinnedder,  chased  out  of  the 
world  by  a  calumny,  killed  by  its  foul 
breath, — 

And  at  the  touch  of  wrong,  without  a  strife, 

Slipped  in  a  moment  out  of  life. 

There  is  nothing  in  literature  more 
beautiful  or  more  pathetic  than  Scott's 
love  and  sorrow  for  this  friend  of  his 
youth. 

The  second  was  William  Clerk, — the 
Darsie Latimer oi Redgauntlet ;  **  a  man,'* 
as  Scott  says,  **of  the  most  acute  intel- 
lect and  powerful  apprehension,"  but  of 
more  powerful  indolence,  so  as  to  leave 
the  world  with  little  more  than  the  report 
of  what  he  might  have  been, — a  humorist 
as  genuine,  though  not  quite  so  savagely 
Swiftian  as  his  brother,  Lord  Eldin, 
neither  of  whom  had  much  of  that  com- 
monest and  best  of  all  the  humors,  called 
good. 

The  third  we  all  know.  What  has  he 
not  done  for  every  one  of  us  ?  Who  else 
ever,  except  Shakespeare,  so  diverted 
mankind,  entertained  and  entertains  a 
world  so  liberally,  so  wholesomely  ?  We 
are  fain  to  say,  not  even  Shakespeare, 
for  his  is  something  deeper  than  diver- 
sion, something  higher  than  pleasure, 
and  yet  who  would  care  to  split  this 
hair? 

Had  any  one  watched  him  closely  be- 
fore and  after  the  parting,  what  a  change 
he  would  see  !  The  bright,  broad  laugh, 
the  shrewd,  jovial  word,  the  man  of  the 
Parliament  House  and  of  the  world  ;  and 
next  step,  moody,  the  light  of  his  eye 
withdrawn,  as  if  seeing  things  that  were 
invisible  ;  his  shut  mouth,  like  a  child's, 
so  impressionable,  so  innocent,  so  sad ; 
he  was  now  all  within,  as  before  he  was 
all  without ;  hence  his  brooding  look. 
As  the  snow  blattered  in  his  face,  he 
muttered,  *'How  it  raves  and  drifts! 
On-ding  o'  snaw, — ay,  that's  the  word, — 
on-ding — .*'  He  was  now  at  his  own 
door,  **  Castle  street.  No.  39.."  He 
opened  the  door,  and  went  straight  to 
his  den ;  that  wondrous  workshop,  where, 


in  one  year,  1823,  when  he  was  fifty-two, 
he  wrote  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  Quentin 
Durward,  and  St.  Ronan's  Well,  besides 
much  else.  We  once  took  the  foremost 
of  our  novelists,  the  greatest,  we  would 
say,  since  Scott,  into  this  room,  and 
could  not  but  mark  the  solemnizing 
effect  of  sitting  where  the  great  magician 
sat  so  often  and  so  long,  and  looking  out 
upon  that  little  shabby  bit  of  sky  and  that 
back  green,  where  faithful  Camp  lies.* 

He  sat  down  in  his  large  green  morocco 
elbow  chair,  drew  himself  close  to  his 
table,  and  glowered  and  gloomed  at  his 
writing  apparatus,  **a  very  handsome 
old  box,  richly  carved,  lined  with  crimson 
velvet,  and  containing  ink  bottles,  taper- 
stand,  etc.,  in  silver,  the  whole  in  such 
order  that  it  might  have  come  from  the 
silversmith's  window  half  an  hour  be- 
fore." He  took  out  his  paper,  then 
starting  up  angrily,  said,  **  *  Go  spin,  you 
jade,  go  spin.'     No,  it  won't  do, — 

*My  spinnin'  wheel  is  auld  and  stiff, 
The  rock  o't  wunna  stand,  sir, 

To  keep  the  temper-pin  in  tiff 
Employs  ower  aft  my  hand,  sir.' 

I  am  off*  the  fang.f  I  can  make  nothing 
of  Waverley  to-day ;  I'll  awa'  to  Maijorie. 
Come  wi'  me,  Maida,  you  thief."  The 
great  creature  rose  slowly,  and  the  pair 
were  off",  Scott  taking  a  maud  (a  plaid) 
with  him.  *' White  as  a  frosted  plum- 
cake,  by  jingo!"  said  he,  when  he  got 
to  the  street.  Maida  gambolled  and 
whisked  among  the  snow,  and  his  master 
strode  across  to  Young  street,  and  through 
it  to  I  North  Charlotte  street,  to  the 
house  of  his  dear  friend,  Mrs.  William 
Keith,  of  Corstorphine  Hill,  niece  of 
Mrs.  Keith,  of  Ravelston,  of  whom  he 
said  at  her  death,  eight  years  after, 
**  Much  tradition,  and  that  of  the  best, 
has  died  with  this  excellent  old  lady, 
one  of  the  few  persons  whose  spirits  and 
cleanliness  and  freshness  of  mind  and 
body  made  old  age  lovely  and  desirable," 
Sir  Walter  was  in  that  house  almost 

*  This  favorite  dog  *'  died  about  January,  1809,  J 
and  was  buried  in  a  fine  moonlight  night  in  the 
little  garden  behind  the  house  in  Castle  street 
My  wife  tells  me  she  remembers  the  "whole 
family  in  tears  about  the  grave  as  her  father 
himself  smoothed  the  turf  above  Camp,  with 
the  saddest  face  she  had  ever  seen.  He  had 
been  engaged  to  dine  abroad  that  day,  but 
apologized,  on  account  of  the  death  of  *  a  dear 
old  friend.'  ''—Lockhart's  Life  ofScoiL 

t  Applied  to  a  pump  when  it  is  dry,  and  its 
valve  has  lost  its  "fang;'*  from  the  German 
fangetiy  to  hold. 
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every  day,  and  had  a  key,  so  in  he  and 
the  hound  went,  shaking  themselves  in 
the  lobby.  **  Maijorie  !  Maijorie  !  *' 
shouted  her  friend,  **  where  are  ye,  my 
bonnie  wee  croodlin  doo  ? '  *  In  a  moment 
a  bright,  eager  child  of  seven  was  in  his 
arms,  and  he  was  kissing  her  all  over. 
Out  came  Mrs.  Keith.  **  Come  yer  ways 
in,  Wattie."  **No,  not  now.  I  am 
going  to  take  Maijorie  wi*  me,  and  you 
may  come  to  your  tea  in  Duncan  Roy's 
sedan,  and  bring  the  bairn  home  in  your 
lap."  **  Tak'  Maijorie,  and  it  on-din^  & 
maw!'*  said  Mrs.  Keith.  He  said  to 
himself,  **On-ding,— that's  odd,— that  is 
the  very  word."  **Hoot,  awa !  look 
here,"  and  he  displayed  the  comer  of  his 
plaid,  made  to  hold  lambs  (the  true  shep- 
herd's plaid,  consisting  of  two  breadths 
sewed  together,  and  uncut  at  one  end, 
making  a  poke  or  cul  de  sac),  **Tak' 
yer  lamb,"  said  she,  laughing  at  the 
contrivance ;  and  so  the  Pet  was  first  well 
happit  up,  and  then  put,  laughing 
silently,  into  the  plaid  neuk,  and  the 
shepherd  strode  off  with  his  lamb, — 
Maida  gambolling  through  the  snow, 
and  running  races  in  her  mirth. 

Didn't  he  face  **the  angry  airt,"  and 
make  her  bield  his  bosom,  and  into  his 
own  room  with  her,  and  lock  the  door, 
and  out  with  the  warm,  rosy  little  wifie, 
who  took  it  all  with  great  composure ! 
There  the  two  remained  for  three  or  more 
hours,  making  the  house  ring  with  their 
laughter;  you  can  fancy  the  big  man's 
and  Maidie's  mirth.  Having  made  the 
fire  cheery,  he  set  her  down  in  his  ample 
chair,  and  standing  sheepishly  before 
her,  began  to  say  his  lesson,  which  hap- 
pened to  be, — '*Ziccotty,  diccotty,  dock, 
the  mouse  ran  up  the  clock,  the  clock 
struck  wan,  down  the  mouse  ran,  ziccotty, 
diccotty,  dock."  This  done  repeatedly 
till  she  was  pleased,  she  gave  him  his 
new  lesson,  gravely  and  slowly,  timing 
it  upon  her  small  fingers, — he  saying  it 
after  her, — 

Wonery,  twoery,  tickery,  seven  ; 
Alibi,  crackaby,  ten,  and  eleven  ; 
Pin,  pan,  musky,  dan  ; 
Tweedle-um,  twoddle-um. 
Twenty-wan  ;  eerie,  orie,  curie, 

You — are—out. 

• 

He  pretended  to  great  difiiculty,  and  she 
rebuked  him  with  most  comical  gravity, 
treating  him  as  a  child.  He  used  to  say 
that  when  he  came  to  Alibi  Crackaby  he 
broke  down,  and  Pin-Pan,  Musky-Dan, 
Tweedle-um,    Twoddle-um,    made    him 


roar  with  laughter.  He  said  Musky-Dan 
especially  was  beyond  endurance,  bring- 
ing up  an  Irishman  and  his  hat  fresh 
from  the  Spice  Islands  and  odoriferous 
Ind  ;  she  getting  quite  bitter  in  her  dis- 
pleasure at  his  ill-behavior  and  stupid- 
ness. 

Then  he  would  read  ballads  to  her  in 
his  own  glorious  way,  the  two  getting 
wild  with  excitement  over  Gil  Morrice  or 
the  Baron  of  Smailholm  ;  and  he  would 
take  her  on  his  knee,  and  make  her  re- 
peat Constance's  speeches  in  King  John, 
till  he  swayed  to  and  fro,  sobbing  his  fill. 
Fancy  the  gifted  little  creature,  like  one 
possessed,  repeating, — 

For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears, 
Oppressed  with  wrong,  and  therefore  full  of 

fears  ; 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears ; 
A  woman,  naturally  bom  to  fears. 

If  thou  that  bidst  me  be  content,  wert  grim. 
Ugly  and  slanderous  to  thy  mother's  womb. 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious — 

Or,  drawing  herself  up  ' '  to  the  height  of 

her  great  argument,*' — 

I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud. 

For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stout. 

Here  I  and  Sorrow  sit 

Scott  used  to  say  that  he  was  amazed 
at  her  power  over  him,  saying  to  Mrs. 
Keith,  '*  She's  the  most  extraordinary 
creature  I  ever  met  with,  and  her  repeat- 
ing of  Shakespeare  overpowers  me  as 
nothing  else  does." 

Thanks  to  the  unforgetting  sister  of 
this  dear  child,  who  has  much  of  the 
sensibility  and  fun  of  her  who  has  been 
in  her  small  grave  these  fifty  and  more 
years,  we  have  now  before  us  the  letters 
and  journals  of  Pet  Maijorie, — before  us 
lies  and  gleams  her  rich  brown  hair, 
bright  and  sunny  as  if  yesterday's,  with 
the  words  on  the  paper,  **  Cut  out  in  her 
last  illness,'*  and  two  pictures  of  her  by 
her  beloved  Isabella,  whom  she  worship- 
ped ;  there  are  the  faded  old  scraps  of 
paper,  hoarded  still,  over  which  her 
warm  breath  and  her  warm  little  heart 
had  poured  themselves ;  there  is  the  old 
water-mark,  '*  Lingard,  1808."  l*he  two 
portraits  are  very  like  each  other,  but 
plainly  done  at  dijfferent  times ;  it  is  a 
chubby,  healthy  face,  deep-set,  brooding 
eyes,  as  eager  to  tell  what  is  going  on 
within  as  to  gather  in  all  the  glories 
from  without ;  quick  with  the  wonder  and 
the  pride  of  life  ;  they  are  eyes  that  would 
not  be  soon  satisfied  with  seeing ;  eyes 
that  would  devour  their  object,  and  yet 
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childlike  and  fearless;  and  that  is  a 
mouth  that  will  not  be  soon  satisfied 
with  love;  it  has  a  curious  likeness  to 
Scott's  own,  which  has  always  appeared 
to  us  his  sweetest,  most  mobile  and 
speaking  feature. 

There  she  is,  looking  straight  at  us  as 
she  did  at  him, — fearless  and  full  of  love, 
passionate,  wild,  wilful,  fancy's  child. 
One  cannot  look  at  it  without  thinking 
of  Wordsworth's  lines  on  poor  Hartley 
Coleridge : — 

O  blessed  vision,  happy  child  ! 
Thou  art  so  exquisitely  wild, 
I  thought  of  thee  with  many  fears, 
Of  what  might  be  thy  lot  in  future  jrears. 
I  thought  of  times  when  Pain  might  be  thy 

guest, 
Lord  of  thy  house  and  hospitality ; 
And  Grief,  uneasy  lover  !  ne'er  at  rest, 
But  when  she  sat  within  the  touch  of  thee. 
O,  too  industrious  folly ! 
O,  vain  and  causeless  melancholy  ! 
Nature  will  either  end  thee  quite. 
Or,  lengthening  out  thy  season  of  delight, 
Preserve  for  thee  by  individual  right 
A  young  lamb's  heart  among  Uie  full-grown 
flock. 

And  we  can  imagine  Scott,  when  holding 
his  warm,  plump  little  playfellow  in  his 
arms,  repeating  that  stately  friend's 
lines : — 

Loving  she  is,  and  tractable,  though  wild, 
And  Innocence  hath  privilege  in  her. 
To  dignify  arch  looks  and  laughing  eyes, 
And  feats  of  cunning ;  and  the  pretty  round 
Of  trespasses,  affected  to  provoke 
Mock  chastisement  and  partnership  in  play. 
And,  as  a  fagot  sparkles  on  the  hearth. 
Not  less  if  unattended  and  alone, 
Than  when  both  youug  and  old  sit  gathered 

round. 
And  take  delight  in  its  activity, 
Even  so  this  happy  creature  of  herself 
Is  all-sufficient ;  solitude  to  her 
Is  blithe  society  ;  she  fllls  the  air 
With  gladness  and  involuntary  songs. 

But  we  will  let  her  disclose  herself. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  all  this  is  true, 
and  that  these  letters  are  as  really 
Marjorie's  as  was  this  light  brown  hair  ; 
indeed,  you  could  as  easily  fabricate  the 
one  as  the  other. 

There  was  an  old  servant,  Jeanie 
Robertson,  who  was  forty  years  in  her 
grandfather's  family.  Marjorie  Fleming, 
or,  as  she  is  called  in  the  letters,  and  by 
Sir  Walter,  Maidie,  was  the  last  child 
she  kept.  Jeanie' s  wages  never  exceeded 
;^3  a  year,  and,  when  she  left  service, 
she  had  saved  £  40.  She  was  devotedly 
attached  to  Maidie,  rather  despising  and 
ill-using  her  sister  Isabella, — a  beautiful 
and  gentle  child.     This  partiality  made 


Maidie  apt  at  times  to  domineer  over 
Isabella.  **  I  mention  this,"  (writes  her 
surviving  sister)  **  for  the  purpose  of  tell- 
ing you  an  instance  of  Maidie' s  generous 
justice.  When  only  five  years  old,  when 
walking  in  Raith  grounds,  the  two  chil- 
dren had  run  on  before,  and  old  Jeanie 
remembered  they  might  come  too  near  a 
dangerous  mill-lade.  She  called  to  them 
to  turn  back.  Maidie  heeded  her  not, 
rushed  all  the  faster  on,  and  fell,  and 
would  have  been  lost,  had  her  sister  not 
pulled  her  back,  saving  her  life,  but 
tearing  her  clothes.  Jeanie  flew  on  Isa- 
bella to  *give  it  her'  for  spoiling  her 
favorite's  dress ;  Maidie  rushed  in  be- 
tween, crying  out,  *Pay  (whip)  Maidie 
as  much  as  you  like,  and  I'll  not  say  one 
word  ;  but  touch  Isy,  and  I'll  roar  like  a 
bull ! '  Years  after  Maidie  was  resting 
in  her  grave,  my  mother  used  to  take  me 
to  the  place,  and  told  the  story  always  in 
the  exact  same  words."  This  Jeanie 
must  have  been  a  character.  She  took 
great  pride  in  exhibiting  Maidie's  brother 
William's  Calvinistic  acquirements,  when 
nineteen  months  old,  to  the  officers  of  a 
militia  regiment  then  quartered  in  Kirk- 
caldy. This  performance  was  so  amus- 
ing that  it  .was  often  repeated,  and  the 
little  theologian  was  presented  by  them 
with  a  cap  and  feathers.  Jeanie's  glory 
was  **  putting  him  through  thecarritch  " 
(catechism)  in  broad  Scotch,  beginning 
at  the  beginning  with,  "Whamade  ye, 
ma  bonnie  man?"  For  the  conectness 
of  this  and  the  next  three  replies  Jeanie 
had  no  anxiety,  but  the  tone  changed  to 
menace,  and  the  closed  nieve  (fist)  was 
shaken  in  the  child's  face  as  she  de- 
manded, **Of  what  are  you  made?" 
**Dirt,"  was  the  answer  uniformly 
given.  *'Wull  ye  never  learn  to  say 
dusty  ye  thrawn  deevil?"  with  a  cuflF 
from  the  opened  hand,  was  the  as  inevit- 
able rejoinder. 

Here  is  Maidie's  first  letter  before  she 
was  six.  The  spelling  unaltered,  and 
there  are  no  **  comraoes." 

**My  dear  Isa, — I  now  sit  down  to 
answer  all  your  kind  and  beloved  letters 
which  you  was  so  good  as  to  write  to  me. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  wrote  a  letter 
in  my  Life.  There  are  a  great  many 
Girls  in  the  Square  and  they  cry  just  like 
a  pig  when  we  are  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  putting  it  to  Death.  Miss 
Potune  a  Lady  of  my  acquaintance 
praises  me  dreadfully.  I  repeated  some- 
thing out  of  Dean  Swift,  and  she  said  I 
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was  fit  for  the  stage,  and  you  may  think 
I  was  primmed  up  with  majestick  Pride, 
but  upon  my  word  I  felt  myselfe  turn  a 
little  birsay — ^birsay  is  a  word  which  is  a 
word  that  William  composed  which  is  as 
you  may  suppose  a  little  enraged.  This 
horrid  fat  simpliton  says  that  my  Aunt  is 
beautifull  which  is  entirely  impossible  for 
that  is  not  her  nature*" 

What  a  peppery  little  pen  we  wield  ! 
What  could  that  have  been  out  of  the 
sardonic  Dean  ?  what  other  child  of  that 
age  would  have  used  ** beloved'*  as  she 
does  ?  This  pow^r  of  affection,  this  fac- 
ulty of  Moving,  and  wild  hunger  to  be 
beloved,  comes  out  more  and  more.  She 
perilled  her  all  upon  it,  and  it  may  have 
been  as  well — we  know,  indeed,  that  it 
was  far  better — for  her  that  this  wealth  of 
love  was  so  soon  withdrawn  to  its  one 
only  infinite  Giver  and  Receiver.  This 
must  have  been  the  law  of  her  earthly  life. 
Love  was  indeed  **her  Lord  and  King  ;*' 
and  it  was  perhaps  well  for  her  that  she 
found  so  soon  that  her  and  our  only  Lord 
and  King  himself  is  Love. 

Here  are  bits  from  her  Diary  at  Brae- 
head  :  **The  day  of  my  existence  here 
has  been  delightful  and  enchanting.  On 
Saturday  I  expected  no  less  than  three 
well  made  Bucks  the  names  of  whom  is 
here  advertised.  Mr.  Geo.  Crakey 
(Craigie),  and  Wm.  Keith  and  Jn.  Keith 
— the  first  is  the  funniest  of  every  one  of 
them,  Mr.  Crakey  and  walked  to  Craky- 
hall  (Craigiehall)  hand  in  hand  in  Inno- 
cence and  matitation  (meditation)  sweet 
thinking  on  the  kind  love  which  flows  in 
our  tender  hearted  mind  which  is  over- 
flowing with  majestic  pleasure  no  one 
was  ever  so  polite  to  me  in  the  hole  state 
of  my  existence.  Mr.  Craky  you  must 
know  is  a  great  buck  and  pretty  good- 
looking. 

*'I  am  at  Ravelston  enjoying  nature's 
fresh  air.  The  birds  are  singing  sweetly 
— ^the  calf  doth  frisk  and  nature  shows 
her  glorious  face.'* 

Here  is  a  confession:  **I  confess  I 
have  been  very  more  like  a  little  young 
divil  than  a  creature  for  when  Isabella 
went  up  stairs  to  teach  me  religion  and 
my  multiplication  and  to  be  good  and  all 
my  other  lessons  I  stamped  with  my  foot 
and  threw  my  new  hat  which  she  had 
made  on  the  ground  and  was  sulky  and 
was  dreadfully  passionate,  but  she  never 
whiped  me  but  said  Marjory  go  into  an- 
other room  and  think  what  a  great  crime 
you  are  committing  letting  your  temper 


git  the  better  of  you.  But  I  went  so 
sulkily  that  the  Devil  got  the  better  of 
me  but  she  never  never  never  whips  me 
so  that  I  think  I  would  be  the  better  of  it 
and  the  next  time  that  I  behave  ill  I 
think  she  should  do  it  for  she  never  does 
it  .  .  .  Isabella  has  given  me  praise  for 
checking  my  temper  for  I  was  sulky  even 
when  she  was  kneeling  an  hole  hour 
teaching  me  to  write." 

Our  poor  little  wifie  she  has  no  doubts 
of  the  personality  of  the  Devil !  **  Yes- 
terday I  behave  extremely  ill  in  God*s 
most  holy  church  for  I  would  never  at- 
tend myself  nor  let  Isabella  attend  which 
was  a  great  crime  for  she  often,  often  tells 
me  that  when  to  or  three  are  geathered 
together  God  is  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
it  was  the  very  same  Divil  that  tempted 
Job  that  tempted  me  I  am  sure ;  but  he 
resisted  Satan  though  he  had  boils  and 
many  many  other  misfortunes  which  I 
have  escaped.  ...  I  am  now  going  to 
tell  you  the  horible  and  wretched  plaege 
(plague)  that  my  multiplication  gives  me 
you  can't  conceive  it  the  most  Devilish 
thing  is  8  times  8  and  7  times  7  it  is  what 
nature  itself  cant  endure." 

This  is  delicious ;  and  what  harm  is 
there  in  her  **  Devilish  ?"  it  is  strong  lan- 
guage merely;  even  old  Rowland  Hill 
used  to  say  *'  he  grudged  the  Devil  those 
rough  and  ready  words."  **  I  walked  to 
that  delightful  place  Crakyhall  with  a 
delightful  young  man  beloved  by  all  his 
friends  especially  by  me  his  loveress,  but 
I  must  not  talk  any  more  about  him  for 
Isa  said  it  is  not  proper  for  to  speak  of 
gentalmen  but  I  will  never  forget  him  ! 
...  I  am  very  very  glad  that  satan  has 
not  given  me  boils  and  many  other  misfor- 
tunes— In  the  holy  bible  these  words  are 
written  that  the  Devil  goes  like  a  roaring 
lyon  in  search  of  his  pray  but  the  lord  lets 
us  escape  from  him  but  we'*  {pauvre pe- 
tite/)  **do  not  strive  with  this  awfull 
Spirit." 

She  has  been  reading  the  Book  of  Es- 
ther :  **It  was  a  dreadful  thing  that 
Haman  was  hanged  on  the  very  gallows 
which  he  had  prepared  for  Mordeca  to 
hang  him  and  his  ten  sons  thereon  and  it 
was  very  wrong  and  cruel  to  hang  his 
sons  for  they  did  not  commit  the  crime  ; 
bui  then  Jesus  was  not  then  come  to  teach  us 
to  be  merciful^  This  is  wise  and  beauti- 
ful,—has  upon  it  the  very  dew  of  youth 
and  of  holiness.  Out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings  He  perfects  his 
praise. 
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**This  is  Saturday  and  I  am  very  glad 
of  it  because  I  have  play  half  the  Day  and 
I  get  money  too  but  alas  I  owe  Isabella 
4  pence  for  I  am  finned  2  pence  whenever 

1  bite  my  nails.  Isabella  is  teaching  me 
to  make  simme  colings  nots  of  interriga- 
tions  peorids  commoes,  etc.  ...  As  this 
is  Sunday  I  will  meditate  upon  Senciable 
and  Religious  subjects.  First  I  should 
be  very  thankful  I  am  not  a  begger.'* 

This  amount  of  meditation  and  thank- 
fulness seems  to  have  been  all  she  was 
able  for.  **  I  am  going  to-morrow  to  a 
delightful  place,  Braehead  by  name,  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  Crraford,  where  there  is 
ducks  cocks  hens  bubblyjocks    2   dogs 

2  cats  and  swine  which  is  delightful.  I 
think  it  is  shocking  to  think  that  the  dog 
and  cat  should  bear  them'  *  (this  is  a  medi- 
tation physiological),  **and  they  are 
drowned  after  all.  ...  I  cam  here  to  en- 
joy natures  delightful  breath  it  is  sweeter 
than  a  fial  (phial)  of  rose  oil.'* 

Braehead  is  the  farm  the  historical  Jock 
Howison  asked  and  got  from  our  gay 
James  the  Fifth,  **  the  gudeman  o'  Bal- 
lengiech,"  as  a  reward  for  the  services  of 
his  flail  when  the  King  had  the  worst  of 
it  at  Cramond  Brig  with  the  gypsies. 
The  farm  is  unchanged  in  size  from  that 
time,  and  still  in  the  unbroken  line  of  the 
ready  and  victorious  thrasher.  Braehead 
is  held  on  the  condition  of  the  possessor 
being  ready  to  present  the  King  with  a 
ewer  and  basin  to  wash  his  hands,  Jock 
having  done  this  for  his  unknown  king 
after  the  splore,  and  when  George  the 
Fourth  came  to  Edinburgh  this  ceremony 
was  performed  in  silver  at  Holyrood.  It 
is  a  lovely  neuk  this  Braehead,  preserved 
almost  as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago. 
*  *  Lot  and  his  wife, '  *  mentioned  by  Maidie, 
— two  quaintly  cropped  yew-trees, — still 
thrive;  the  bum  runs  as  it  did  in  her 
time,  and  sings  the  same  quiet  tune, — as 
much  the  same  and  as  different  as  Now 
and  Then,  The  house  full  of  old  family 
relics  and  pictures,  the  sun  shining  on 
them  through  the  small  deep  windows 
with  their  plate-glass ;  and  there,  blink- 
ing at  the  sun,  and  chattering  content- 
edly, is  a  parrot,  that  might,  for  its  looks 
of  eld,  have  been  in  the  ark,  and  domi- 
neered over  and  deaved  the  dove.  Every- 
thing about  the  place  is  old  and  fresh. 

This  is  beautiful :  **  I  am  very  sorry  to 
say  that  I  forgot  God — that  is  to  say  I 
forgot  to  pray  to-day  and  Isabella  told  me 
that  I  should  be  thankful  that  God  did 
not  forget  me — if  he  did,  O  what  become 


of  me  if  I  was  in  danger  and  God  not 
friends  with  me — I  must  go  to  unquench- 
able fire  and  if  I  was  tempted  to  sin — 
how  could  I  resist  it  O  no  I  will  never  do 
it  again — no  no — ^if  I  can  help  it.  *  *  (Can- 
ny wee  wifie  !)  **  My  religion  is  greatly 
falling  off"  because  I  dont  pray  with  so 
much  attention  when  I  am  saying  my 
prayers,  and  my  charecter  is  lost  among 
the  Braehead  people.  I  hope  I  will  be 
religious  again — but  as  for  regaining  my 
charecter  I  despare  for  it."  (Poor  little 
"habit  and  repute!") 

Her  temper,  her  passion,  and  her  **bad- 
ness  "  are  almost  daily  confessed  and  de- 
plored :  **  I  will  never  again  trust  to  my 
own  power,  for  I  see  that  I  cannot  be 
good  without  God's  assistance— I  will 
not  trust  in  my  own  selfe,  and  Isa's 
health  will  be  quite  ruined  by  me — ^it  will 
indeed."  **Isa  has  giving  me  advice, 
which  is,  that  when  I  feel  Satan  begin- 
ning to  tempt  me,  that  I  flea  him  and  he 
would  flea  me."  **  Remorse  is  the  worst 
thing  to  bear,  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  will 
fall  a  marter  to  it." 

Poor  dear  little  sinner! — Here  comes 
the  world  again  :  **  In  my  travels  I  met 
with  a  handsome  lad  named  Charles  Bal- 
four Esq.,  and  from  him  I  got  ofers  of 
marage — offers  of  marage,  did  I  say? 
Nay  plenty  heard  me."  A  fine  scent  for 
**  breach  of  promise  !" 

This  is  abrupt  and  strong :  **  The  Divil 
is  curced  and  all  works.  'T  is  a  fine 
work  Newton  on  the  prof ecies,  I  wonder 
if  there  is  another  book  of  poems  comes 
near  the  Bible.  The  Divil  always  g^ms 
at  the  sight  of  the  Bible."  ''  Miss  Po- 
tune  "  (her  **  simpUton  "  friend).  **  is  very 
fat ;  she  pretends  to  be  very  learned.  She 
says  she  saw  a  stone  that  dropt  firom  the 
skies;  but  she  is  a  good  Christian." 
Here  come  her  views  on  church  govern- 
ment :  **  An  Annibabtist  is  a  thing  I  am 
not  a  member  of— I  am  a  Pisplekan 
(Episcopalian)  just  now,  and"  (O  you 
little  Laodicean  and  Latitudinarian  1)  **a 
Prisbeteran  at  Kirkcaldy  !"—^/a«^«/a/ 
Vagtdaf  cesium  et  anitnum  muias  qu€t 
trans  mare  (i.  e.  trans  Bodotriam)  curris!) 
— **my  native  town."  ** Sentiment  is 
not  what  I  am  acquainted  with  as  yet, 
though  I  wish  it,  and  should  like  to 
practise  it"  (!)  **  I  wish  I  had  a  great, 
great  deal  of  gratitude  in  my  heart,  in  all 
my  body."  * 'There  is  a  new  novel  pub- 
lished, named  Self-ControV  (Mrs.  Brun- 
ton's) — **  a  very  good  maxim  forsooth  !" 
This  is  shocking  :  **  Yesterday  a  marrade 
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man,  named  Mr.  John  Balfour,  Esq.,  of- 
fered to  kiss  me,  and  oflFered  to  marry  me, 
though   the    man"    (a    fine    directness 
this!)  **was  espused,  and  his  wife  was 
present  and  said  he  must  ask  her  per- 
mission ;  but  he  did  not.     I  think  he  was 
ashamed  and  confounded  before  3  gentel- 
man— Mr.  Jobson   and  2   Mr.    Kings." 
;*Mr.  Banester's"  (Bannister's)  *'Budjet 
is  to-night ;  I  hope  it  will  be  a  good  one. 
A  great  many  authors  have  expressed 
themselves  too  sentimentally."     You  are 
right,  Maijorie.     **  A  Mr.  Bums  writes  a 
beautiful  song  on  Mr.  Cunhaming,  whose 
wife  desarted  him — truly  it  is  a  most 
beautiful  one."      **I  like   to  read    the 
Fabulous  historys,  about  the  histerys  of 
Robin,  Dickey,  flapsay,  and  Peccay,  and 
it  is  very  amusing,  for  some  were  good 
birds  and  others  bad,  but  Peccay  was  the 
most  dutiful  and  obedient  to  her  pari- 
ents."     **  Thomson  is  a  beautiful  author, 
and  Pope,  but  nothing  to  Shakespear,  of 
which  I  have  a  little  knolege.     Macbeth 
is  a  pretty  composition,  but  awful  one." 
*'The  Newgate  Calender  is  very  instruc- 
tive" (!)     **  A  sailor  called  here  to  say 
farewell ;  it  must  be  dreadful  to  leave  his 
native  country  when  he  might  get  a  wife; 
or  perhaps  me,  for  I  love  him  very  much. 
But  O  I   forgot,  Isabella  forbid  me  to 
speak  about  love."     This  antiphlogistic 
regimen  and  lesson  is  ill  to  learn  by  our 
Maidie,  for  here  she  sins  again  :  **  Love 
is  a  very  papithatick  thing  "  (it  is  almost 
a  pity  to  correct  this  into  pathetic),  **as 
well  as  troublesome  and  tiresome— but  O 
Isabella  forbid  me  to  speak  of  it."     Here 
are  her  reflections  on  a  pineapple:   **I 
think  the  price  of  a  pine-apple  is  very 
dear :  it  is  a  whole  bright  goulden  guinea, 
that  might  have  sustained  a  poor  family." 
Here    is  a    new    vernal    simile:    **The 
hedges  are  sprouting  like  chicks  from  the 
eggs  when  they  are  newly  hatched  or,  as 
the  vulgar  say,  clacked, "  *  *  Poctor  Swift*s 
works  are  very  funny  ;   I  got  some  of 
them  by  heart."     **  Morehead's  sermons 
are  I  hear  much  praised,  but  I  never  read 
sermons  of  any  kind ;  but  I  read  novel- 
ettes and  my  Bible,  and  I  never  forget  it, 
or  my  prayers."     Bravo,  Maijorie ! 

She  seems  now,  when  still  about  six,  to 
have  broken  out  into  song  : — 
Ephibol  (Epigram  or  Epitaph—who  knows 

which  i)  on  my  dsar  lovb  isabbi<i«a. 

Here  lies  sweet  Isabella  in  bed. 

With  a  ni^ht-cap  on  her  head ; 

Her  skin  is  soft,  her  face  is  fair, 

And  she  has  very  pretty  hair ; 

She  and  I  in  bed  hes  nice, 


And  undisturbed  by  rats  or  mice ; 
She  is  disgusted  with  Mr.  Worgan, 
Though  he  plays  upon  the  organ. 
Her  nails  are  neat,  her  teeth  are  white. 
Her  eyes  are  very,  very  bright ; 
.  In  a  conspicuous  town  she  lives, 
And  to  the  poor  her  money  gives ; 
Here  ends  sweet  Isabella's  story. 
And  may  it  be  much  to  her  glory. 

Here  are  some  bits  at  random : — 

Of  summer  I  am  very  fond, 
And  love  to  bathe  into  a  pond  ; 
The  look  of  sunshine  dies  away, 
And  will  not  let  me  out  to  play  ; 
I  love  the  morning's  sun  to  spy. 
Glittering  through  the  casement's  eye, 
The  rays  of  light  are  very  sweet. 
And  puts  away  the  taste  of  meat ; 
The  balmy  breeze  comes  down  from  heaven, 
And  makes  us  like  for  to  be  living. 

**The  casawary  is  an  curious  bird,  and 
so  is  the  gigantic  crane,  and  the  pelican 
of  the  wilderness,  whose  mouth  holds  a 
bucket  of  fish  and  water.  Fighting  is 
what  ladies  is  not  qualyfied  for,  they 
would  not  make  a  good  figure  in  battle  or 
in  a  duel.  Alas  !  we  females  are  of  little 
use  to  our  country.  The  history  of  all 
the  malcontents  as  ever  was  hanged  is 
amusing."  Still  harping  on  the  New- 
gate Calendar ! 

**  Braehead  is  extremely  pleasant  to  me 
by  the  corapanie  of  swine,  geese,  cocks, 
etc,  and  they  are  the  delight  of  my 
soul.'' 

**I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  a  melan- 
choly story.  A  young  turkie  of  2  or  3 
months  old,  would  you  believe  it,  the 
father  broke  its  leg,  and  he  killed  an- 
other! I  think  he  ought  to  be  trans- 
ported or  hanged." 

*'  Queen  Street  is  a  very  gay  one,  and 
so  is  Princes  Street,  for  all  the  lads  and 
lasses,  besides  bucks  and  beggars,  parade 
there." 

**  I  should  like  to  see  a  play  very  much, 
for  I  never  saw  one  in  all  my  life,  and 
don't  believe  I  ever  shall ;  but  I  hope  I 
can  be  content  without  going  to  one.  I 
can  be  quite  happy  without  my  desire 
being  granted." 

**  Some  days  ago  Isabella  had  a  terrible 
fit  of  the  toothake,  and  she  walked  with 
a  long  night-gown  at  dead  of  night  like 
a  ghost,  and  I  thought  she  was  one. 
She  prayed  for  nature's  sweet  restorer — 
balmy  sleep — but  did  not  get  it— a 
ghostly  figure  indeed  she  was,  enough  to 
make  a  saint  tremble.  It  made  me 
quiver  and  shake  from  top  to  toe.  Su- 
perstition is  a  very  mean  thing,  and 
should  be  despised  and  shunned." 
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Here  is  her  weakness  and  her  strength 
again:  **  In  the  love-novels  all  the 
heroines  are  very  desperate.  Isabella 
will  not  allow  me  to  speak  about  lovers 
and  heroins,  and  't  is  too  refined  for  my 
taste.*'  **Miss  Egward's  (Edgeworth's) 
tails  are  very  good,  particularly  some 
that  are  very  much  adapted  for  youth  (!) 
as  Laz  Laurance  and  Tarelton,  False 
Keys,  etc.,  etc." 

**  Tom  Jones  and  Grey's  Elegey  in  a 
country  churchyard  are  both  excellent, 
and  much  spoke  of  by  both  sex,  particu- 
larly by  the  men."  Are  our  Marjories 
nowadays  better  or  worse  because  they 
cannot  read  Tom  Jones  unharmed  ?  More 
better  than  worse  ;  but  who  among  them 
can  repeat  Gray's  JLines  on  a  Distant  Pros- 
pect of  Eton  College  as  could  our  Maidie  ? 

Here  is  some  more  of  her  prattle  :  **  I 
went  into  Isabella's  bed  to  make  her 
smile  like  the  Genius  Demedicus"  (the 
Venus  de  Medicis)  **  or  the  statute  in  an 
ancient  Greece,  but  she  fell  asleep  in  my 
very  face,  at  which  my  anger  broke  forth, 
so  that  I  awoke  her  from  a  comfortable 
nap.  All  was  now  hushed  up  again,  but 
again  my  anger  burst  forth  at  her  biding 
me  get  up." 

She  begins  thus  loftily, — 

Death  the  ric^hteous  love  to  see, 
But  from  it  doth  the  wicked  fl^e. 

Then  suddenly  breaks  off   (as    if  with 
laughter), — 

I  am  sure  they  fly  as  fast  as  their  legs  can 
carry  them  I 
There  is  a  thing  I  love  to  see, 
That  is  our  monkey  catch  a  flee. 

I  love  in  Isa's  bed  to  lie. 
Oh,  such  a  joy  and  luxury  ! 
The  bottom  of  the  bed  I  sleep. 
And  with  great  care  within  I  creep ; 
Oft  I  embrace  her  feet  of  lillys, 
But  she  has  goton  all  the  pillys 
Her  neck  I  never  can  embrace. 
But  I  do  hug  her  feet  in  place. 

How  childish  and  yet  how  strong  and 
free  is  her  use  of  words  !  **  I  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  because  Isabella  said  I 
disturbed  her  by  continial  fighting  and 
kicking,  but  I  was  very  dull,  and  contin- 
ially  at  work  reading  the  Arabian  Nights, 
which  I  could  not  have  done  if  I  had  slept 
at  the  top.  I  am  reading  the  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho.  I  am  much  interested  in  the 
fate  of  poor,  poor  Emily." 

Here  is  one  of  her  .swains : 

Very  soft  and  white  his  cheeks, 
His  hair  is  red,  and  grey  his  breeks ; 
His  tooth  is  like  the  daisy  fair. 
His  only  fault  is  in  his  hair. 


This  is  a  higher  flight : 

Dedicated  to  Mrs.  H.  Crawford  by  thb 
Author,  M.  F. 
Three  turkeys  fair  their  last  have  breathed, 
And  now  this  world  forever  leaved ; 
Their  father,  and  their  mother  too. 
They  sigh  and  weep  as  well  as  you ; 
Indeed,  the  rats  their  bones  have  crunched^ 
Into  eternity  theire  laanched. 
A  direful  death  indeed  they  had, 
As  wad  put  any  parent  mad  ; 
But  she  was  more  than  usual  calm. 
She  did  not  give  a  single  dam. 

This  last  word  is  saved  from  all  sin  by 
its  tender  age,  not  to  speak  of  the  want 
of  thew.  We  fear  **she"  is  the  aban- 
doned mother,  in  spite  of  her  previous 
sighs  and  te£lrs. 

*  *  Isabella  says  when  we  pray  we  should 
pray  fervently,  and  not  rattle  over  a 
prayer — for  that  we  are  kneeling  at  the 
footstool  of  our  Lord  and  Creator,  who 
saves  us  from  eternal  damnation,  and 
from  unquestionable  fire  and  brimston." 

She  has  a  long  poem  on  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots : 

Queen  Mary  was  much  loved  by  all. 
Both  by  the  great  and  by  the  small, 
But  hark  !  her  soul  to  heaven  doth  rise  ! 
And  I  suppose  she  has  K&in^  &  prize — 
For  I  do  think  she  would  not  go 
Into  the  awful  place  below. 
There  is  a  thing  that  I  must  tell, 
Elizabeth  went  to  fire  and  hell ; 
He  who  would  teach  her  to  be  civil, 
It  must  be  her  great  friend  the  divil ! 

She  hits  oflf  Damley  well : 
A  noble's  son,  a  handsome  lad, 
By  some  queer  way  or  other,  had 
Got  quite  the  better  of  her  heart. 
With  him  she  always  talked  apart ; 
Silly  he  was,  but  very  fair, 
A  greater  buck  was  not  found  there. 

**  By  some  queer  way  or  other ;"  is*not 
this  the  general  case  and  the  mystery, 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  ?  Goethe's 
doctrine  of  *  *  elective  affinities'  *  discovered 
by  our  Pet  Maidie. 

SONNET  TO  A  MONKEY. 

0  lively,  O  most  charming  pug 
Thy  graceful  air,  and  heavenly  mug ; 
The  beauties  of  his  mind  do  shine. 
And  every  bit  is  shaped  and  fine. 
Your  teeth  are  whiter  than  the  snow, 
Your  a  great  buck,  your  a  great  bean  ; 
Your  eyes  are  of  so  nice  a  shape. 
More  like  a  Christianas  than  an  ape ; 
Your  cheek  is  like  the  rose's  blume. 
Your  hair  is  like  the  raven's  plume  ; 
His  nose's  cast  is  of  the  Roman, 

He  is  a  very  pretty  woman. 

1  could  not  get  a  rhyme  for  Roman, 
So  was  obliged  to  call  him  woman. 

This  last  joke  is  good.     She  repeats  it 
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when  writing  of  James  the  Second  being 

kiUed  at  Roxburgh : 

He  was  killed  by  a  cannon  splinter, 
Quite  in  the  middle  of  the  winter ; 
Perhaps  it  was  not  at  that  time, 
But  I  can  get  no  other  rhyme  ! 

Here  is  one  of  her  last  letters,  dated 
Kirkcaldy,  12th  October,  181 1.  You 
can  see  how  her  nature  is  deepening  and 
enriching:  **My  Dear  Mother, — You 
will  think  that  I  entirely  forget  you,  but 
I  assure  you  that  you  are  greatly  mis- 
taken. I  think  of  you  always  and  often 
sigh  to  think  of  the  distance  between  us 
two  loving  creatures  of  nature.  We  have 
regular  hours  for  all  our  occupations  first 
at  7  o'clock  we  go  to  the  dancing  and 
come  home  at  8  we  then  read  our  Bible 
and  get  our  repeating  and  then  play  till 
ten  then  we  get  our  music  till  1 1  when 
we  get  our  writing  and  accounts  we  sew 
from  12  till  I  after  which  I  get  my 
gramar  and  then  work  till  five.  At  7  we 
come  and  knit  till  8Vhen  we  dont  go  to 
the  dancing.  This  is  an  exact  descrip- 
tion. I  must  take  a  hasty  farewell  to 
her  whom  I  love,  reverence  and  doat  on 
and  who  I  hope  thinks  the  same  of 

**  Marjory  Fleming. 

''P,  S. — ^An  old  pack  of  cards  (!)  would 
be  very  exeptible.'* 

This  other  is  a  month  earlier:  *'My 
dear  uttle  Mama, — I  was  truly  happy 
to  hear  that  you  were  all  well.  We  are 
surrounded  with  measels  at  present  on 
every  side,  for  the  Herons  got  it,  and  Isa- 
bella Heron  was  near  Death's  Door,  and 
one  night  her  father  lifted  her  out  of  bed, 
and  she  fell  down  as  they  thought  life- 
less. Mr.  Heron  said,  *That  lassie's 
deed  noo' — *I'm  no  deed  yet'  I  have 
begun  dancing,  but  am  not  very  fond  of 
it,  for  the  boys  strikes  and  mocks  me. — 
I  have  been  another  night  at  the  danc- 
ing ;  I  like  it  better.  I  will  write  to  you 
as  often  as  I  can ;  but  I  9m  afraid  not 
every  week.  /  long-  for  you  with  the 
longings  of  a  child  to  embrace  you — to  fold 
you  in  my  arms.  I  respect  you  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  a  mother.  You  dont  know 
how  I  love  you.  So  I  shall  remain^  your 
loving  child. — M.  Fleming." 

What  rich  involution  of  love  in  the 
words  marked  !  Here  are  some  lines  to 
her  beloved  Isabella,  in  July,  181 1 : — 

*•  There  is  a  thing  that  I  do  want, 
With  you  these  beauteous  walks  to  haunt, 
We  would  be  happy  if  you  would 
Try  to  come  over  if  you  could. 
Then  I  would  all  quite  happy  be 
Now  and  for  all  eternity. 


My  mother  is  so  vejn^  sweet. 

And  checks  my  appetite  to  eat. 

My  father  shows  us  what  to  do ; 

But  O,  I'm  sure  that  I  want  you, 

I  have  no  more  of  poetry ; 

O  Isa  do  remember  me, 

And  try  to  love  your  Marjory. 

In  a  letter  from  **  Isa'*  to 
''Miss  MuflF  Maidie  Marjory  Fleming,  fav- 
ored by  Rare  Rear- Admiral  Fleming," 

She  says:  **  I  long  much  to  see  you,, 
and  talk  over  all  our  old  stories  together, 
and  to  hear  you  read  and  repeat.  I  am 
pining  for  my  old  friend  Cesario,  and 
poor  Lear,  and  wicked  Richard.  How  is 
t6e  dear  Multiplication  table  going  on  > 
Are  you  still  as  much  attached  to  9  times 
9  as  you  used  to  be ?*' 

But  this  dainty  bright  thing  is  about 
to  flee;  to  come  ** quick  to  confusion.*^ 
The  measles  she  writes  of  seized  her,  and 
she  died  on  the  19th  of  December,  181 1. 
The  day  before  her  death,  Sunday,  she 
sat  up  in  bed,  worn  and  thin,  her  eye 
gleaming  as  with  the  light  of  a  coming 
world,  and  with  a  tremulous,  old  voice 
repeated  the  following  lines  by  Bums- 
heavy  with  the  shadow  of  death,  and  lit 
with  the  phantasy  of  the  judgment-seat, 
— the  Publican's  Prayer  in  paraphrase :  — 

Why  am  I  loth  to  leave  this  earthly  sceue  ? 

Have  I  so  found  it  full  of  pleasing  charms  ? — 
Some  drops  of  joy,  wi'  draughts  of  ill  between* 

Some    gleams    of    sunshine    mid   renewing^ 
storms  ? 

Is  it  departing  pangs  my  soul  alarms? 
Or  death's  unlovely,  dreary,  dark  abode? 

For  guilt,  for  guilt,  my  terrors  are  in  arms  ; 
I  tremble  to  approach  an  angry  God  ? 

And  justly  smart  beneath  His  sin-avenging  rod. 
Fain  would  I  say,  Forgive  my  foul  oflFence, 

Fain  promise  never  more  to  disobey ; 
But  should  my  Author  health  again  dispense, 

Again  I  might  forsake  fair  virtue's  way, 

Again  in  folly's  path  might  go  astray. 
Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man. 

llien  how  should  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray^ 
Who  act  so  counter  heavenly  mercies  *  plan, 
Who  sin  so  oft  have  mourned,  yet  to  tempta- 
tion ran. 

O  thou  great  Governor  of  all  below,  ^ 

If  I  might  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  Thee— 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow, 

And  still  the  tumult  of  the  raging  sea ; 

With  that  controlling  power  assist  even  me 
Those  headstrong  furious  passions  to  confine. 

For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  powers  to  be 
To  rule  their  torrent  in  the  allowed  line  ; 
O  aid  me  with  thy  help,  Omnipotence  Divine  I 

It  is  more  affecting  than  we  care  to  say 
to  read  her  Mother's  and  Isabella  Keith's 
letters  written  immediately  after  her 
death.  Old  and  withered,  tattered  and 
pale  they  are  now ;  but  when  you  read 
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them,  how  quick,  how  throbbing  with 
life  and  love  !  how  rich  in  that  language 
of  affection  which  only  women  and 
Shakespeare  and  Luther  can  use — that 
power  of  detaining  the  soul  over  the  be- 
loved object  and  its  loss. 

JC,  Philip  to  Constance. 

You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 

Const. 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child. 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with 

me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with   his 

form. 
Then  I  have  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 

What  variations  cannot  love  play  on  this 
one  string ! 

In  her  first  letter  to  Miss  Keith,  Mrs. 
Fleming  says  of  her  dead  Maidie : 
**  Never  did  I  behold  so  beautiful  an 
object.  It  resembled  the  finest  wax- 
work. There  was  in  the  countenance  an 
expression  of  sweetness  and  serenity 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  pure 
spirit  had  anticipated  the  joys  of  heaven 
ere  it  quitted  the  mortal  frame.  To  tell 
you  what  your  Maidie  said  of  you  would 
fill  volumes ;  for  you  were  the  constant 
theme  of  her  discourse,  the  subject  of  her 
thoughts,  and  ruler  of  her  actions.  The 
last  time  she  mentioned  you  was  a  few 
hours  before  all  sense  save  that  of  suffer- 
ing was  suspended,  when  she  said  to  Dr. 
Johnstone,  *  If  you  will  let  me  out  at  the 
New  Year,  I  will  be  quite  contented.'  I 
asked  what  made  her  so  anxious  to  get 
out  then.  *  I  want  to  purchase  a  New 
Year's  gift  for  Isa  Keith  with  the  six- 
pence you  gave  me  for  being  patient  in 
the  measles  ;  and  I  would  like  to  choose 
it  myself.  *  I  do  not  remember  her  speak- 
ing afterwards,  except  to  complain  of  her 
head,  till  just  before  she  expired,  when 
she  articulated,  *  O  mother !  mother ! '  *' 

Do  we  make  too  much  of  this  little 
child,  who  has  been  in  her  grave  in  Ab- 
botshall  i^irkyard  these  fifty  and  more 
years  ?  We  may  of  her  cleverness, — not 
of  her  affectionateness,  her  nature.  What 
a  picture  that  animosa  infans  gives  us  of 
herself,  her  vivacity,  her  passionateness, 
her  precocious  love-making,  her  passion 
for  nature,  for  swine,  for  all  living  things, 
her  reading,  her  turn  for  expression,  her 
satire,  her  frankness,  her  little  sins  and 
rages,  her  great  repentances  !  We  don't 
wonder  Walter  Scott  carried  her  off  in  tbe 
neuk  of  his  plaid,  and  played  himself 
with  her  for  hours. 


The  year  before  she  died,  when  in 
Edinburgh,  she  was  at  a  Twelfth  Night 
supper  at  Scott's,  in  Castle  street.  The 
company  had  all  come, — all  but  Marjorie. 
Scott's  familiars,  whom  we  all  know, 
were  there, — all  were  come  but  Marjorie ; 
and  all  were  dull  because  Scott  was  dull. 
**  Where's  that  bairn?  what  can  have 
come  over  her?  I'll  go  myself  and  see." 
And  he  was  getting  up,  and  would  have 
gone,  when  the  bell  rang,  and  in  came 
Duncan  Roy  and  his  henchman  Tougald, 
with  the  sedan-chair,  which  was  brought 
right  into  the  lobby,  and  its  top  raised. 
And  there,  in  its  darkness  and  dingy  old 
cloth,  sat  Maidie  in  white,  her  eyes 
gleaming,  and  Scott  bending  over  her  in 
ecstasy, — **hung  over  her  enamored." 
'*  Sit  ye  there,  my  dautie,  till  they  all  see 
you;"  and  forthwith  he  brought  them 
all.  You  can  fancy  the  scene.  And  he 
lifted  her  up  and  marched  to  his  seat  with 
her  on  his  stout  shoulder,  and  set  her 
down  beside  him;  and  then  began  the 
night,  and  such  a  night !  Those  who 
knew  Scott  best  said  that  night  was  never 
equalled  ;  Maidie  and  he  were  the  stars ; 
and  she  gave  them  Constance's  speeches 
and  Helvellyn,  the  ballad  then  much  in 
vogue,  and  all  her  r^perioire, — Scott 
showing  her  off,  and  being  ofttimes  re- 
buked by  her  for  his  intentional  blunders. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following — and 
our  readers  will  be  not  unwilling  to  share 
our  obligations — to  her  sister:  **Her 
birth  was  15th  January,  1803  ;  her  death, 
19th  December,  181 1.  I  take  this  from 
her  Bibles.*  I  believe  she  was  a  child  of 
robust  health,  of  much  vigor  of  body, 
and  beautifully  formed  arms,  and  until 
her  last  illness,  never  was  an  hour  in  bed. 
She  was  niece  to  Mrs.  Keith,  residing  in 
No.  I  North  Charlotte  street,  who  was 
not  Mrs.  Murry  Keith,  although  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  that  old  lady." 

**  Asto  my"  aunt  and  Scott,  they  were 
on  a  very  intimate  footing.  He  asked 
my  aunt  to  be  godmother  to  his  eldest 
daughter,  Sophia  Charlotte.  I  had  a 
copy  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  *  Rosamond, 
and  Harry  and  Lucy'  for  long,  which 
was  *  a  gift  to  Marjorie  from  Walter 
Scott,'  probably  the  first  edition  of  that 
attractive  series,  for  it  wanted  *  Frank,* 
wl;ich  is  always  now  published  as  part  of 
the  series,  under  the  title  of  Eariy  Les- 

*  **  Her  Bible  is  before  me  ;  a  pair,  as  then 
called  ;  the  faded  marks  are  just  as  she  placed 
them.  There  is  one  at  David*s  lament  over 
Jonathan." 
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sons,    I  regret  to  say  these  little  volumes 
have  disappeared. 

*'Sir  Walter  was  no  relation  of  Mar- 
jorie's,  but  of  the  Keiths,  through  the 
Swintons ;  and,  like  Marjorie,  he  stayed 
much  at  Ravelstone  in  his  early  days, 
with  his  grand-aunt  Mrs.  Keith ;  and  it 
was  while  seeing  him  there  as  a  boy,  that 
another  aunt  of  mine  composed,  when  he 
was  about  fourteen,  the  lines  prognosti- 
cating his  future  fame '  that  Lockhart 
ascribes  in  his  Life  to  Mrs.  Cockbum, 
authoress  of  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest, 

'  Go  on,  dear  youth,  the  glorious  path  pursue 
Which  bounteous  Nature  kindly  smooths  for 

70U; 
Go  bid  the  seeds  her  hands  have  sown  arise. 
By  timely  culture,  to  their  native  skies  ; 
Go,  and  employ  the  poet's  heavenly  art. 
Not  merely  to  delight,  but  mend  the  heart.' 

*'Mrs.  Keir  was  my  aunt's  name, another 
of  Dr.  Rae's  daughters."  We  cannot 
better  end  than  in.  words  from  this  same 
pen  :  **  I  have  to  ask  you  to  forgive  my 
anxiety  in  gathering  up  the  fragments  of 
Maijorie's  last  days,  but  I  have  an  al- 
most sacred  feeling  to  all  that  pertains  to 
her.  You  are  quite  correct  in  stating 
that  measles  were  the  cause  of  her  death. 
My  mother  was  struck  by  the  patient 
quietness  manifested  by  Marjorie  during 
this  illness,  unlike  her  ardent,  impulsive 
nature  ;  but  love  and  poetic  feeling  w^ere 
unquenched.  When  Dr.  Johnstone  re- 
warded her  submissiveness  with  a  six- 
pence, the  request  speedily  followed  that 
she  might  get  out  ere  New  Year's  day 
came.  When  asked  why  she  was  so  de- 
sirous of  getting  out,  she  immediately  re- 
joined, *  O,  I  am  so  anxious  to  buy  some- 
thing with  my  sixpence  for  my  dear  Isa 
Keith.'  Again,  when  lying  very  still, 
her  mother  asked  her  if  there  was  any- 
thing she  wished  :  *  O  yes  !  if  you  would 
just  leave  the  room  door  open  a  wee  bit, 
and  play  **  The  Land  o'  the  Leal."  and  I 
will  lie  and  think,  and  enjoy  myself  (this 
is  just  as  stated  to  me  by  her  mother  and 
mine).  Well,  the  happy  day  came,  alike 
to  parents  and  child,  when  Marjorie  was 
allowed  to  come  forth  from  the  nursery  to 
the  parlor.  It  was  Sabbath  evening,  and 
after  tea.  My  father,  who  idolized  this 
child,  and  never  afterwards  in  my  hearing 
mentioned  her  name,  took  her  in  his 
arms;  and  while  walking  her  up  and 
down  the  room,  she  said,  *  Father,  I  will 
repeat  something  to  you  ;  what  would 
you  like?'  He  said,  *  Just  choose  your- 
self, Maidie.'  She  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment between  the  paraphrase,  *  Few  are 


thy  days,  and  full  of  woe,'  and  the  lines 
of  Bums  already  quoted,  but  decided  on 
the  latter,  a  remarkable  choice  for  a  child. 
The  repeating  of  these  lines  seemed  to  stir 
up  the  depths  of  feeling  in  her  soul.  She 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  write  a  poem  ; 
there  was  a  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
right  to  allow  her,  in  case  of  hurting  her 
eyes.  She  pleaded  earnestly,  *Just  this 
once*;  the  point  was  yielded,  her  slate 
was  given  her,  and  with  great  rapidity 
she  wrote  an  address  of  fourteen  lines,  'To 
her  loved  cousin  on  the  author's  re- 
covery,' her  last  work  on  earth ; — 

Oh  !  Isa,  pain  did  visit  me, 
I  was  at  the  last  extremity  ; 
How  often  did  I  think  of  you, 
I  wished  your  graceful  form  to  view, 
To  clasp  you  in  my  weak  embrace. 
Indeed  I  thought  I'd  run  my  race  : 
Good  care,  I'm  sure,  was  of  me  taken. 
But  still  indeed  I  was  much  shaken. 
At  last  I  daily  strength  did  gain. 
And  oh  !  at  last,  away  went  pain  ; 
At  length  the  doctor  thought  I  might 
Stay  in  the  parlor  all  the  night ; 
I  now  continue  so  to  do, 
Farewell  to  Nancy  and  to  you. 

She  went  to  bed  apparently  well,  awoke 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  the  old 
cry  of  woe  to  a  mother's  heart,  *  My  head, 
my  head  !'  Three  days  of  the  dire  mal- 
ady, *  water  in  the  head,*  followed,  and 
the  end  came.'* 

Soft,  silken  primrose,  fading  timelessly. 

It  is  needless,  it  is  impossible,  to  add 
anything  to  this :  the  fervor,  the  sweet- 
ness, the  flush  of  poetic  ecstasy,  the  lovely 
and  glowing  eye,  the  perfect  nature  of 
that  bright  and  warm  mtelligence,  that 
darling  child,— Lady  Naime*s  words,  and 
the  old  tune,  stealing  up  from  the  depths 
of  the  human  heart,  deep  calling  unto 
deep,  gentle  and  strong  like  the  waves  of 
the  great  sea  hushing  themselves  to  sleep 
in  the  dark  ; — the  words  of  Bums  touch- 
ing the  kindred  chord,  her  last  numbers 
**  wildly  sweet"  traced,  with  thin  and 
eager  fingers,  already  touched  by  the  last 
enemy  and  friend, — moriens  canit.—onA 
that  love  which  is  so  soon  to  be  her  ever- 
lasting light,  is  her  song's  burden  to  the 
end. 

She  set  as  sets  the  morning  star,  which  goes 
Not  down  behind  the  darkened  west,  nor  hides 
Obscured  amon^  the  tempests  of  the  sky. 
But  melts  away  into  the  light  of  Heaven. 


And,  entering  the  sepulchre,  they  saw 
a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right  side 
clothed  in  a  long  white  garment. — Mark. 
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ABOUT  ROOTS. 


BY  T.  J.  CHAPMAN. 


IN  examining  a  little  into  the  nature  of 
the  squarie  and  cube  roots,  I  came 
across  several  principles  which  were  new 
and  interesting  to  me,  though  they  are 
no  doubt  familiar  to  many  others.  These 
principles  are  not  laid  down  in  any  of  the 
books  of  arithmetic  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  yet  I  think  that  in  many 
cases  they  might  be  useful  for  rectifying 
or  simplifying  operations  in  this  kind  of 
work.  In  fact,  they  are  quite  obvious 
from  the  construction  of  squares  and 
cubes,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
none  of  our  text-books  present  them. 

1.  The  square  root  of  the  product  of 
two  square  numbers  equals  the  product 
of  the  two  square  roots  of  those  numbers. 

2.  The  cube  root  of  the  product  of  two 
cube  numbers  equals  the  product  of  the 
two  cube  roots  of  those  numbers. 

These  two  principles  may  go  with  the 
mere  statement. 

3.  The  diflFerence  between  the  squares 
of  two  consecutive  numbers  equals  the 
sum  of  the  two  numbers.  Thus,  3 
squared  equals  9 ;  4  squared  equals  16 ; 
the  diflFerence  between  their  squares  is  7, 
which  equals  3  plus  4. 

4.  The  diflFerence  between  the  squares 
of  two  numbers  not  consecutive  equals 
the  sum  of  the  two  numbers  multiplied 
by  fheir  diflFerence.  Thus,  8  squared 
equals  64 ;  10  squared  equals  100 ;  the 
diflFerence  between  their  squares  is  36, 
and  this  equals  10  plus  8,  multiplied  by 
2.  The  square  of  20  is  400 ;  25  squared 
equals  625  ;  the  diflFerence  between  their 
squares  is  225,  which  equals  20  plus  25, 
multiplied  by  5.  If  we  know  the  square 
of  87,  then  the  square  of  88  would  be  the 
sum  of  the  two  numbers  or  175  added  to 
it ;  of  89,  it  would  be  twice  the  sum  of 
the  numbers  or  352  added  ;  of  83,  it  would 
be  the  square  of  87  minus  4  times  the 
sum  of  the  numbers,  and  so  forth. 

5.  The  diflFerence  between  the  cubes  of 
two  consecutive  numbers  is  equal  to  three 
times  the  product  of  the  two  numbers, 
plus  the  cube  of  their  diflFerence.  Thus, 
3  cubed  equals  27;  4  cubed  equals  64; 
the  diflFerence  between  their  cubes  is  37, 
which  equals  3  times  the  product  of  3  by 
4,  plus  I.  35  cubed  equals  42875 ;  36 
cubed  equals  46656 ;  the  diflFerence  be- 
tween their  cubes  is  3781,  which  equals  3 
times  the  product  of  35  by  36,  plus  i. 


6.  The  diflFerence  between  the  cubes  of 
two  numbers  not  consecutive  equals 
three  times  the  product  of  the  two  num- 
bers multiplied  by  their  diflFerence,  plus 
the  cube  of  their  diflFerence.  Thus,  3 
cubed  equals  27  ;  5  cubed  equals  125  ;  the 
diflFerence  between  their  cubes  is  98, 
which  equals  3  times  the  product  of  3  by 
5,  multiplied  by  2,  plus  the  cube  of  2. 
The  cube  of  49  is  1 17649 ;  54  cubed  equals 
157464 ;  the  diflFerence  between  their 
cubes  is  39815,  which  equals  3  times  the 
product  of  49  by  54,  multiplied  by  5,  plus 
the  cube  of  5.  Hence,  if  we  know  the 
cube  of  any  number,  as  of  67,  then  the 
cube  of  62  or  of  75  or  any  other  number 
may  be  readily  found  by  subtracting  or 
adding  to  it  according  to  the  principle. 


THE  CROW'S  SUSPICIONS. 


BY  JOHN  BURROUGHS. 


THE  crow  has  fine  manners.  He  al- 
ways has  the  walk  and  air  of  a  lord  of 
the  soil.  One  morning  I  put  out  some 
fresh  meat  upon  the  snow  near  my  study 
window.  Presently  a  crow  came  and 
carried  it  ofiF,  and  alighted  with  it  upon 
the  vineyard.  While  he  was  eating  of  it 
another  crow  came,  and  alighting  a  few 
yards  away,  slowly  walked  up  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  his  fellow  and  stopped.  I 
expected  to  see  a  struggle  over  the  food^ 
as  would  have  been  the  case  with  domes- 
tic fowls  or  animals.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  feeding  crow  stopped  eating, 
regarded  the  other  for  a  moment,  made  a 
gesture  or  two,  and  flew  away.  Then 
the  second  crow  went  up  to  the  food,  and 
proceeded  to  take  his  share.  Presently 
the  first  crow  came  back,  when  each 
seized  a  portion  of  the  food  and  flew  away 
with  it.  Their  mutual  respect  and  good- 
will seemed  perfect.  Whether  it  really 
was  so  in  our  human  sense,  or  whether  it 
was  simply  an  illustration  of  the  instinct 
of  mutual  support  which  seems  to  prevail 
among  gregarious  birds,  I  know  not. 
Birds  that  are  solitary  in  their  habits^ 
like  hawks  or  woodpeckers,  behave  quite 
difierently  toward  one  another  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  food. 

The  lives  of  wild  creatures  revolve 
about  two  facts  or  emotions,  appetite  and 
fear.  Their  keenness  in  discovering  food 
and  in  discovering  danger  are  alike  re- 
markable. But  man  can  nearly  always 
outwit  them,  because  while  his  percep- 
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tions  are  not  so  sharp,  his  power  of  reflec- 
tion is  mnch  greater.  His  cunning  car- 
ries a  great  deal  further.  The  crow  will 
quickly  discover  anything  that  looks  like 
a  trap  or*  snare  set  to  catch  him,  but  it 
takes  him  a  long  time  to  see  through  the 
simplest  contrivance.  As  1  have  above 
stated,  I  sometimes  place  meat  on  the 
snow  in  front  of  my  study  window  to  at- 
tract him. 

On  one  occasion,  after  a  couple  of  crows 
had  come  to  expect  something  there  daily, 
I  suspended  a  piece  of  meat  by  a  string 
from  a  branch  of  the  tree  just  over  the 
spot  where  I  usually  placed  the  food.  A 
crow  soon  discovered  it,  and  came  into 
the  tree  to  see  what  it  meant.  His  sus- 
picions were  aroused.  There  was  some 
design  in  that  suspended  meat,  evidently. 
It  was  a  trap  to  catch  him.  He  surveyed 
it  from  every  near  branch.  He  peeked 
and  pried,  and  was  bent  on  penetrating 
the  mystery.  He  flew  to  the  ground,  and 
walked  about  and  surveyed  it  from  all 
sides.  Then  he  took  a  long  walk  down 
about  the  vineyard,  as  if  in  hope  of  hit- 
ting upon  some  clue.  Then  he  came  to 
the  tree  again,  and  tried  first  one  eye, 
then  the  other,  upon  it;  then  to  the 
ground  beneath  ;  then  he  went  away  and 
came  back ;  then  his  fellow  came,  and 
they  both  squinted  and  investigated,  and 
then  disappeared.  Chickadees  and  wood- 
peckers would  alight  upon  the  meat  and 
peck  it  swinging  in  the  wind,  but  the 
crows  were  fearful.  Does  this  show  re- 
flection? Perhaps  it  does,  but  I  look 
upon  it  rather  as  that  instinct  of  fear  and 
canning  so  characteristic  of  the  crow. 

Two  days  passed  thus  ;  every  morning 
the  crows  came  and  surveyed  the  sus- 
pended meat  from  all  points  in  the  tree, 
and  then  went  away.  The  third  day  I 
placed  a  large  bone  on  the  snow  beneath 
the  suspended  morsel.  Presently  one  of 
the  crows  appeared  in  the  tree,  and  bent 
his  eye  upon  the  tempting  bone.  **  The 
mystery  deepens,"  he  seemed  to  say  to 
himself.  But  after  half  an  hour's  inves- 
tigation, and  after  approaching  several 
times  within  a  few  feet  of  the  food  upon 
the  ground,  he  seemed  to  conclude  there 
was  no  connection  between  it  and  the 
piece  hanging  by  the  string.  So  he 
finally  walked  up  to  it,  and  fell  to  peck- 
ing it,  flipping  his  wings  all  the  time,  as 
a  sign  of  his  watchfulnes.  He  also  turned 
up  his  eye,  momentarily,  to  the  piece  in 
the  air  above,  as  if  it  might  be  a  sword  of 
Damocles,  ready  to  fall  upon  him. 


Soon  his  mate  came  and  alighted  on  a 
low  branch  of  the  tree.  The  feeding  crow 
regarded  him  a  moment,  and  then  flew 
up  to  his  side,  as  if  to  give  him  a  turn  at 
the  meat.  But  he  refused  to  run  the 
risk.  He  evidently  looked  upon  the 
whole  thing  as  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
and  presently  went  away,  and  his  mate 
followed  him.  Then  I  placed  the  bone 
in  one  of  the  main  forks  of  the  tree, 
but  the  crows  kept  at  a  safe  distance  from 
it.  Then  I  put  it  back  to  the  ground, 
but  they  grew  more  and  more  suspicious  ; 
some  evil  intent  in  it  all,  they  thought. 
Finally  a  dog  carried  off"  the  bone,  and 
the  crows  ceased  to  visit  the  tree. — ^' Field 
Notes ^''  in  the  Century. 


PEN  PICTURES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  BEFORE  1789. 

BY  JOHN  BACH  M*  MASTER. 


IN  1753,  the  post-ofi5ce,  having  been 
created,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Franklin,  and  before  twenty  years  had 
passed,  it  was  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Crown.  During  the  Revolution,  Massa- 
chusetts set  up  fourteen  post-offices,  and 
New  Hampshire  one.  A  line  of  posts 
was  established  from  Falmouth,  New 
England,  to  Savannah,  Ga.  The  aver- 
age day's  journey  of  the  postman  was 
from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  summer,  and 
less  in  winter.  Nor  was  it  till  Jefferson 
had  been  some  years  Secretary  of  State, 
that  the  possibility  of  sending  letters  one 
hundred  miles  a  day  was  seriously  con- 
sidered. More  mails  are  now  each  day 
sent  out  and  received  in  New  York,  than 
went  from  the  same  city  in  Washington's 
time  in  the  course  of  half  a  year.  More 
letters  are  distributed  in  that  city  every 
twenty- four  hours  than,  when  Franklin 
held  office,  were  distributed  to  the  thirteen 
States  in  a  year. 

The  first  stage  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  was  not  set  up  until  1756, 
and  made  the  run  in  three  days.  The 
year  after  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  a 
conveyance  described  as  the  **  Flying 
Machine,"  a  good  wagon  with  seats  on 
springs,  was  advertised  to  make  the 
journey  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia in  two  days,  but  the  increase  of 
speed  was  accompailied  by  an  increase  of 
fare.  During  the  Revolution  travel  by 
these  vehicles  mostly  ceased,  and  horse- 
back traveling  was  resumed.     With  the 
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return  of  peace,  the  stages  again  took  the 
road ;  but  many  years  elapsed  before 
traflSc  over  the  highways  became  con- 
siderable. While  Washington  was  serv- 
ing his  first  term,  two  stages  and  twelve 
horses  suflSced  to  carry  all  the  travelers 
and  goods  parsing  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  then  the  two  great  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  country. 

Ocean  travel  was  scarcely  known. 
Nothing  short  of  the  most  pressing  busi- 
ness, or  an  intense  longing  to  see  the 
wonders  of  the  Old  World,  could  induce 
a  gentleman  in  1784  to  shut  himself  up 
in  a  packet,  and  breathe  the  foul  air  of 
the  close  and  dingy  cabin  for  the  month 
or  six  weeks  spent  in  crossing  the  At- 
lantic. So  formidable  was  this  tedious 
sail,  and  the  bad  food  and  loathsome 
water  it  entailed,  that  fewer  men  went 
over  each  summer  to  London  than  now 
go  every  month  to  South  America.  So 
late  as  1795,  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
abroad  was  pointed  out  in  the  streets, 
even  of  the  large  cities,  with  the  remark, 
**  There  goes  a  man  who  has  been  to 
Europe." 

The  cost  of  books  was  then  much  in 
excess  of  what  it  is  now.  Paper  was 
both  scarce  and  expensive.  Bristol  board 
seems  not  to  have  been  made  in  this 
country,  and  so  little  of  it  was  brought 
from  abroad  that  the  lack  of  it  was  se- 
verely felt.  No  tradesman  notified  his 
patrons,  by  a  generous  distribution  of 
neatly  printed  and  ornamented  cards,  of 
the  arrival  of  a  new  stock  of  goods.  The 
fine  gentleman  gave  his  name,  and  not 
his  card,  to  the  servant,  who  courtesied 
before  him  at  the  door  ;  the  fine  lady  sent 
out  no  richly  engraved  invitations. 

Rude  as  was  the  school  system  of  New 
England,  it  was  incomparably  better  than 
could  be  found  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  In  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania a  school-house  was  never  seen  out- 
side of  a  village  or  a  town.  In  other 
places  children  attending  school  walked 
for  miles  through  regions  infested  with 
wolves  and  bears.  In  the  Southern 
States  education  was  almost  wholly  neg- 
lected, but  nowhere  to  such  an  extent  as 
in  South  Carolina.  In  that  colony,  prior 
to  1730,  no  such  thing  as  a  grammar 
school  existed.  Between  1731  and  1776, 
there  were  five.  During  the  Revolution 
there  were  none.  The  system  of  instruc- 
tion was  crude  in  the  extreme.  The  ap- 
pliances of  the  modern  teacher  were 
wholly  wanting.     The  maps  and  charts. 


the  globes  and  models  that  enable  the 
eye  to  make  clear  to  the  mind  what  might 
otherwise  be  confused,  found  no  place  in 
the  school-room.  To  explain  away  the 
difficulties  of  this  task,  to  make  smooth 
the  rough  path  of  knowledge,  formed  no 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  school-master. 
His  business  was  to  stand,  rod  in  hand^ 
while  his  pupils  pondered  hopelessly  over 
lessons  which  ten  words  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  make  clear.  Thus,  Trumbull, 
the  artist,  spent  three  weeks  in  the  vaia 
endeavor  to  solve  an  example  in  long  ^x- 
vxsion,— History  of  ike  People  of  the  United 
States, 


SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN. 


THE  Conference  on  Mathematics  was 
of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  a  radi- 
cal change  should  be  made  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Arithmetic.  The  course  should  be 
abridged  and  enriched.  Among  the  sub- 
jects that  should  be  omitted  are  com- 
pound proportion,  cube  root,  abstract 
mensuration,  obsolete  denominate  quan- 
tities, and  the  greater  part  of  commercial 
arithmetic.  The  second  recommendation 
is  that  a  course  of  instruction  in  concrete 
geometry  be  introduced  into  the  grammar 
school.  This  work  should  be  incidental 
in  connection  with  the  drawing,  or  in  the 
last  year  it  might  have  an  hour  a  week, 
while  the  systematic  study  of  algebra 
should  not  be  begun  until  completion  of 
arithmetic. 

It  is  important  that  pupils  should  gain 
during  their  course  in  arithmetic  some 
familiarity  with  algebraic  expressions  and 
symbols,  including  the  method  of  solving 
simple  equations.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
systematic  algebra  should  be  begun  and 
studied  for  five  hours  a  week  during  the 
first  year,  and  for  about  two  hours  and  a 
half  a  week  during  the  next  two  years ; 
also  that  demonstrative  geometry  be  be- 
gun at  the  end  of  the  first  year  in  algebra 
and  be  carried  by  the  side  of  algebra  for 
the  next  two  years,  occupying  about  two 
hours  and  a  half  a  week,  completing  both 
plane  and  solid  geometry.  The  Confer- 
ence is  of  the  opinion  that  up  to  the  end  of 
this  first  year  in  algebra  the  course  should 
be  the  same  for  all  pupils,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  fitting  for  college  or  do 
not  mean  to  go  beyond  the  public  schooL 

The  Conference  in  a  special  report  on 
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geometry  recommends  that  the  child's 
geometrical  education  begin  as  early  as 
possible,  in  the  kindergarten  or  the  prim- 
aiy  school,  gain  familiarity  through  the 
senses  with  simple  figures  and  forms, 
plane  and  solid;  should  handle,  draw, 
and  measure  them  and  should  gradually 
learn  some  of  their  simple  properties  and 
relations.  In  the  early  years  this  should 
be  a  part  of  the  work  in  draw^ing.  At 
the  age  of  ten  systematic  instruction 
should  begin  in  experimental  geometry, 
occupying  about  one  hour  per  week  for 
the  next  three  years. 


A  TRICK  IN  SPELLING. 


BY  JOHN  TRAINER. 


SPELLING  had  not  been  a  success  at 
Grassy  Bend,  that  is,  the  teacher  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  results :  the  exer- 
cises seemed"  to  be  irksome  in  the  ex- 
treme; pupils  had  to  be  told  to  study 
their  lessons  daily ;  there  was  a  listless 
sort  of  attention  in  the  recitation  that 
was  painful  to  witness.  When  the  reci- 
tation closed  there  was  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  teacher  as  well  as  pupil  was  appar- 
ently glad  that  the  trying  ordeal  was 
ended. 

What  was  the  matter  ?  That  was  the 
problem.  Both  written  aqd  oral  methods 
had  been  exhausted,  and  still  most  of  the 
pupils  were  poor  spellers.  They  were 
not  only  poor  spellers,  but  they  had  no 
interest  in  spelling.  It  was  a  task  to 
study  the  lesson  and  a  greater  one  to 
recite  it.  The  teacher  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do.  One  evening  in  as- 
signing a  lesson  he  said,  ''  You  need  not 
study  the  lesson;  just  let  it  go  and  we 
will  try  to  get  some  other  plan.'*  This 
aroused  attention  and  the  children  went 
home  wondering  whether  spelling  was  to 
be  dropped  or  not.  Next  morning  half 
a  dozen  boys  and  girls  asked  him  why 
they  were  not  to  study  the  spelling  lesson 
that  day.  To  all  he  replied,  **I  think 
we  can  spell  better  witiiout  it.'*  Still 
they  were  not  satisfied. 

When  study  hour  came  for  the  spell- 
ing, the  teacher  said:  **A  Class  please 
take  spellers."  All  did  so  with  curiosity. 
He  said  :  **  Please  turn  to  title  page,  now 
turn  to  lesson  assigned.  I  do  not  want 
one  of  you  to  study  the  lesson  ;  please  do 
not  do  it,  but  I  want  you  to  look  through 
the  book  from  the  title  page  to  the  close 


of  the  lesson  assigned,  and  each  one  of 
you  to  find  just  one  word  that  you  think 
is  difficult.  Keep  this  word  to  yourself 
and  be  sure  you  know  how  to  spell  it  and 
just  how  it  is  pronounced.**  All  went  to 
work  with  a  relish,  and  were  as  busy  as 
b#es  until  time  to  recite. 

The  class  was  called  up  for  an  oral  ex- 
ercise. Each  took  his  rank  in  class  and 
the  spelling  began  by  the  teacher  requir- 
ing the  party  at  the  foot  of  the  class  to 
pronounce  his  secret  word  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly. The  next  pupil  spelled  at  it  but 
failed ;  the  pupil  who  had  pronounced  it 
said:  ** Wrong,"  and  the  next  tried  it; 
**  Wrong,**  said  the  pupil  teacher,  and  so 
it  went  to  the  second  pupil  from  the  head 
of  the  class,  when  the  word  *'  right*'  was 
pronounced,  and  the  pupil  at  the  foot  of 
the  class  walked  up  to  third  in  the  rank 
of  a  class  of  twenty-one.  A  new  world 
was  opened  up  to  both  pupil  and  teacher. 
All  was  eagerness  and  attention.  The 
pupil  who  was  now  at  the  foot  pronounced 
his  word  and  he  went  to  rank  five  ;  the 
next  one  pronounced  erysipelas,  and 
went  head  or  rank  one ;  the  next  one 
pronounced  abscission,  which  no  one 
above  him  spelled,  and  he  was  required 
to  spell  it  and  go  to  the  head.  By  the 
time  each  had  pronounced  his  secret  word 
the  ranks  had  so  changed  that  those  who 
were  nearest  foot  were  above  middle  rank 
and  were  enthusiastic,  while  those  who 
had  been  near  the  head  were  turned  be- 
low the  middle  rank  and  were  feeling  de- 
feated, with  a  desire  to  retaliate  next  day. 
The  rank  in  class  was  recorded,  and  the 
teacher  asked  the  class  for  a  vote  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  tried  again  or  not. 
It  decided  to  do  so  by  acclamation. 

Spelling  books  went  home  that  night. 
The  next  day  about  the  same  results  fol- 
lowed with  the  following  incidents  :  a 
word  went  to  the  head  and  was  missed, 
the  pronouncer  missed  it  and  the  teacher 
said,  **  Wrong,*'  the  next  lower  rank 
failed  and  so  on  to  the  foot,  where  it  was 
spelled  and  this  rank  went  head. 

In  six  weeks  the  class  had  mastered 
every  difficult  word  to  the  close  of  the 
last  lesson  assigned,  and  the  teacher  was 
compelled  to  extend  the  lesson  to  one 
good  sentence  example  of  the  use  of  the 
words  pronounced.  Now  began  the  use 
of  the  dictionary  (a  book  comparatively 
unused)  with  a  zest  indicative  of  a  pur- 
pose, and  language  stepped  into  the  spell- 
ing class,  all  unconscious  and  just  as  it 
was  needed  in  the  child's  vocabulary. 
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Further  along,  the  teacher  extended  per- 
mission to  find  words  from  the  grammar 
text;  later  to  use  the  geography,  the  U.  S. 
History,  etc.,  always  limiting  the  pupil 
to  the  text  passed  over.  Finally,  when 
they  had  become  expert,  he  changed  the 
oral  feature  to  written  exercises,  and  this 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  choice  of 
words  in  writing — the  vocabulary  of  the 
pupil  was  being  substantially  built. 

Teachers,  try  it.    When  understood,  tell 
your  fellows  of  it. — School  Record. 


SOME  DEVICES. 


THE  privilege  of  observing  bright 
teachers  is  one  of  those  joys  that  are 
doubled  when  shared.  I  was  much  in- 
terested in  Miss  B's  class  the  other  day, 
by  one  of  her  devices  for  securing  novelty 
to  the  reading  lesson,  and  here  it  is : 

A  slip  of  paper  lay  on  her  desk,  bear- 
ing the  questions  and  answers  that  were 
to  form  the  reading  lesson  for  her  **  after- 
noon class.''  By  adroit  leading,  she 
elictited  from  the  pupils  just  the  questions 
she  wanted  ;  and,  of  course,  the  answers 
came  more  easily.  The  long  blackboard 
was  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  vertical 
line.  As  each  question  was  asked  it  was 
written  at  the  left  of  this  line. 

The  answers  were  written  on  the  right. 
As  each  question  was  written,  the  child 
that  gave  it  was  sent  to  the  right  of  the 
room.  Those  that  gave  the  answers 
were  sent  to  the  left.  Sometimes  Miss 
B.  paused  to  ask,  **Who  sees  a  new 
word?''  and,  **  What  is  it?"  and  **Who 
can  say  it  slowly?"  When  the  lesson 
was  all  written,  a  process  of  **  choosing 
sides"  ranged  the  entire  class  in  two 
lines.  A  child  on  the  right  looked  at  the 
first  question  long  enough  to  commit  it 
and  then  looked  at  her  opposite  neighbor, 
to  whom  she  put  the  question.  The 
child  questioned  looked  at  the  answer 
and  then  over  at  her  questioner  while  she 
replied.  In  this  manner  each  child  in 
turn  read  silently  and  then  spoke  the 
thought,  learning  with  every  mistake  the 
lesson  of  care  in  the  silent  reading. 

Miss  B.  is  required  to  teach  her  **  morn- 
ing class,"  during  the  first  month  of  the 
term  to  write  numbers  to  twenty,  though 
their  operations  in  arithmetic,  apart  from 
counting  and  notation,  will  remain,  for 
four  months  longer,  within  ten.  One  of 
her  devices  for  thus  teaching  the  teens  is 
to  place  at  the  top  of  the  blackboard  a 


row  of  ten  crosses,  beginning  another  row 
with  eleven  and  adding  one  to  this  second 
row  with  each  higher  number.  If  a 
child  forgets  that  thirteen  means  ten  and 
three,  she  is  given  a  pointer  and  told  to 
count.  She  does  not  begin  with  one, 
however,  but  with  ten,  sweeping  her 
pointer  across  the  entire  row  of  ten 
crosses  and  then  pointing  to  those  in  the 
second  row  singly,  counting  thus :  "Ten, 
eleven,  twelve,  thirteen."  The  central 
idea  in  this  may  be  embodied  in  practice 
with  the  abacus,  with  bundles  of  sticks, 
etc.  One  danger  in  borrotuing  devices  is 
that  certain  precautions  taken  by  the 
originator  are  not  taken  by  the  borrower. 
Miss  B.  is  very  careful  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion in  the  child's  mind  that  counting 
exercises  sometimes  occasion — confusion 
between  the  ideas  of  succession  and  of 
number.  Children  sometimes  get  the 
notion  that  by  **four  things"  you  mean 
the  fourth  thing. 

Miss  S.,  who  is  an  artist,  spent  quite  a 
profitable  afternoon  in  sketching  on  small 
pieces  of  manilla  paper,  objects  corres- 
ponding with  all  the  nouns  her  restless 
little  lx)ys  ought  to  know.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  losing  interest  in  their  read- 
ing lessons,  but  the  effect  of  this  new  de- 
vice was  magic.  There  were  pictures 
enough  for  the  whole  class,  but  of  course 
only  the  little  boys  that  could  keep  their 
feet  very  still  were  to  receive  them.  This 
announcement  disclosed  a  marvelous  and 
unsuspected  gift  on  the  part  of  all  for  the 
control  of  the  feet.  The  pictures  distri- 
buted. Miss  S.  wrote  the  word  dog,  and 
said:  "All  may  stand  that  have  a  pic- 
ture of  a ,"   pointing  to  the  word. 

About  ten  little  boys  jumped  to  their 
feet,  and,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
any  child  remaining  in  error.  Miss  S. 
continued,  **  You  may  show  one  another 
your  pictures  and  see  if  every  one  has  the 

same  kind  of  a ,"  pointing  again.    A 

whispered  conference  with  two  or  three 
of  the  slower  children  as  to  what  they 
supposed  those  boys  were  showing  added 
the  charm  of  mystery  to  the  pro^eding, 
and  the  command,  "  Back  to  seats  !"  re- 
stored order  and  quiet,  even  to  th&feet^ 
over  which  the  faces  evidenced  a  perfect 
despotism.  Then  another  word  was 
written  and  a  similar  course  followed 
with  it.  The  lesson  ended  with  a  rapid 
word-calling  exercise.  The  following 
day  Miss  S.  used  the  pictures  again,  and 
then  put  them  away  for  next  term. —  The 
Primary  School, 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 


FROM  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year 
every  event  in  history  should  be  located 
on  the  map.    As  the  growth  of  history  is 
largely  the  result  of  geographical  condi- 
tions, it  is  important  that  children  shall 
early  begin  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciating every  fact  of  history  with  its  pe- 
culiar physical  environment.     Constant 
reference  should  therefore  be  made  to  the 
map  until  the  pupils  pever  think  of  read- 
ing history  without  having  before  them  a 
map.     This  habit  will  be  of  invaluable 
service  to  them,  as  it  will  help  to  make 
their  knowledge  definite  and  vivid.     At 
the  outset,  of  course,  the  teacher  will  have 
to  point  out  all  the  places  on  a  large  map 
hanging  before  the  pupils,  but  later  the 
pupils  will  use  their  own  maps,  aided,  if 
necessary,  by  the  large  map.    Suppose 
the  children  are  talking  with  their  teacher 
about  Columbus.     Let  us  see  how  much 
geography  may  serve  them.     Genoa,  his 
birth-place ;  the  Mediterranean,  on  which 
he  sailed  when  a  boy ;  Portugal,  which 
he    reached  by   vessel    (trace    probable 
course  of  vessel)  ;  Africa,  along  the  co^st 
of  which  he  sailed  after  leaving  Portugal ; 
England,  to  the  north  of  which  he  then 
sailed  ;  Spain  he  afterward  visited.     The 
Canary  Islands,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  San 
Salvador,   Cuba,   and   the  West    Indies 
serve  to  outline  his  first  voyage  of  discov- 
ery.    So  we  might  go  on  sailing  in  im- 
agination with  the  daring,  heroic  discov- 
erer, until  cruel  injustice  stopped  him  in 
his  remarkable  career. 

If  the  children  are  reading  about  Henry 
Hudson    in  Eggleston's  First  Book    in 
American  History,  they  will  find  mention 
in  order  of  the  following  places :  England, 
the    West    Indies,    America,   Portugal, 
Africa,    India,    Eastern  Continent,   Eu- 
rope,    Asia,     London,     China,     Russia. 
These  appear  in  the  introductory  para- 
graphs, and  are  as  important  as  those 
found  in  connection  with  the  voyages  and 
discoveries  of  Hudson.    But  if  these  para- 
graphs are  read  it  will  be  just  as  well  to 
point  out  on  the  map  everything  referred 
to   in   the  reading.      Starting  out  with 
Hudson,  the  children  should  sail  in  im- 
agination  with    him   as   they  did  with 
Columbus.    The  idea  will  please  them, 
especially  when  they  see  a  picture  of  the 
famous  vessel.  The  Half  Moon,  in  which 
Hudson  made  part  of  his  voyage.     Try- 
ing to  reach  China,  he  sailed  in  1607,  in 
the  little  ship  Hopewell^  among  the  ice- 


bergs of  the  Arctic  seas.  In  later  voyages 
the  children's  minds  should  be  called  to 
Amsterdam,  Newfoundland,  James  River, 
Delaware  Bay,  New  York  Bay,  Hudson 
River,  Catskill  Mountains,  Albany,  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Hudson's  Bayi 

If  the  pupils  will  join  the  brave,  blunt 
Captain  Miles  Standish  on  the  historic 
Mayflower,  share  his  sufferings  on  the 
voyage,  endure  the  bitterness  and  priva- 
tion of  that  trying  winter  spent  on  the 
bleak  New  England  shores,  they  will 
have  living  pictures  of  those  austere  men 
and  those  rigorous  times.  To  aid  in 
closely  associating  geography  and  his- 
tory, the  children  may  read  and  talk 
about  the  Pilgrims  when  they  are  study- 
ing about  Massachusetts  ;  William  Penn 
may  be  associated  with  the  geography  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  John  Smith,  Washington, 
and  Jefferson  with  Virginia ;  Hudson 
with  New  York  ;  Champlain  with  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain;  De  Soto,  La  Salle,  and  Father 
Marquette  with  the  Mississippi  River ; 
De  Leon  and  Narvacz  with  Florida; 
Pizarro  with  Peru  ;  Cortez  with  Mexico  ; 
the  discovery  of  gold  .with  California; 
and  so  on.  When  the  pupils  are  studying 
the  geography  of  their  native  State,  a 
great  deal  of  local  history  should  be  inter- 
woven. In  all  these  cases  the  history 
and  geography  will  equally  assist  and 
supplement  each  other.  The  man  will 
lend  a  living  interest  to  the  place.  The 
place  with  its  associations  will  locate  the 
man,  so  that  he  will  be  a  real  person,  with 
living  interest,  not  easily  forgotten. — 
Pathjfinder  in  American  History, 


THE  SIN  OF  SELFISHNESS. 


"That  to  be  saved  is  only  this, — 
Salvation  from  our  selfishness. '* 

Quoting  these  words  from  Whittier*s 
poem,  **The  Meeting,'*  John  J.  Cornell 
spoke  as  follows  recently  in  Park  Avenue 
Friends*  meeting-house :  I  apprehend  all 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  object  of  all 
our  religious  devotion  and  belief  is  in 
some  way  to  work  out  our  soul's  salva- 
tion, whether  we  look  toward  that  salva- 
tion as  something  to  be  attained  in  the 
present,  or  only  to  be  realized  in  the 
eternal  world.  The  efforts  of  the  minis- 
try and  of  the  missionary  are  all  directed 
toward  the  saving  of  souls.  Each  con- 
cludes that  under  his  own  particular  line 
of  thoughts  he  has  found  the  best  way. 
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We,  in  this  Christian  land,  as  believers  ' 
in  the  great  mission  of  Jesus,  accept  his 
doctrines,  counsels  and  teachings  as  those 
which  more  readily  and  truly  lead  to  the 
attainment  of  that  v^re  are  hoping  for.  If 
this  thought  of  Whittier's  be  true,  it  very 
much  simplifies  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  work  necessary  for  each  to  do  to 
reach  his  desire.  It  makes  it  something 
tangible,  and  practical,  and  something 
which  belongs  to  the  present  life.  It  dit 
fers  from  that  which  has  so  long  been 
taught  regarding  salvation,  in  that  it 
does  not  require  men  to  embrace  any  par- 
ticular doctrine,  or  to  place  their  faith  in 
anything  that  has  lien  done  without 
them  to  accomplish  the  work,  the  effects 
of  which  are  only  to  be  realized  in  another 
state  of  being ;  but  it  brings  it  directly 
home  to  the  present  life,  and  strikes  di- 
rectly at  our  manner  of  living  in  the 
world,  as  the  kind  of  thoughts  we  enter- 
tain and  the  acts  which  have  their  origin 
in  our  thoughts.  It  does  not,  by  any 
means,  involve  the  idea  that  there  is  no 
right  selfish  action,  nor  that  man  may  not 
g^ve  a  proper  latitude  to  the  cravings  of 
his  nature,  but  jthat  we  are  to  be  saved 
from  being  controlled  by  the  selfishness 
of  our  nature. 

It  involves  the  thought  that  sin  is  the 
result  of  yielding  improperly  to  that  sel- 
fishness, and  hence  if  we  are  to  be  saved 
from  sin  we  must  be  saved  from  the  con- 
trol of  our  selfishness.  It  takes  away  the 
idea  that  we  are  responsible  for  or  are 
placed  under  adverse  conditions  by  the 
sin  of  anybody  else.  It  places  each  indi- 
vidual upon  his  own  foundation  and  holds 
liim  responsible  for  his  own  acts. 

If  we  study  carefully  the  workings  of 
human  nature  we  will  find  there  is  a 
greal  deal  of  selfishness  in  it,  much  of 
which  is  right,  as  we  occupy  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  time  and  talents  in  procuring 
the  sustenance  for  the  physical  life,  yet 
we  must  not  allow  that  demand  to  so  ab- 
sorb our  whole  attention  as  to  preclude  us 
from  providing  for  the  growth  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  nature,  nor  must 
we  be  so  absorbed  in  providing  the  sus- 
tenance for  our  own  physical  life  as  to 
forget  the  duties  we  owe  to  others  in  the 
same  direction,  for  when  we  do  we  place 
ourselves  in  such  antagonism  to  others 
that  it  destroys  our  own  peace  and  inter- 
feres with  others'  rights,  and  this  is  one 
form  of  sin. 

The  conflict  between  capital  and  labor, 
as  now  existing,  has  its  origin  in  a  spirit 


of  selfishness  on  the  part  of  each  class, 
and  is  one  of  the  sins  of  mankind  for 
which  a  remedy  is  sadly  needed,  and, 
from  my  standpoint,  can  only  be  righted 
by  the  control  of  the  selfishness  of  each 
class,  each  being  careful  not  to  do  wrong 
towards  the  other.  We  can  readily  see 
that  if  this  were  to  be  observed  by  them, 
the  employer  would  not  exact  improper 
burdens  of  the  employ^ ;  nor  would  the 
em  ploy  6  shrink  from  a  right  performance 
of  his  duty.  Trace  it  as  we  may,  as 
minutely  as  we  can  in  all  its  ramifications 
and  bearings,  we  will  find  ourselves 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  wherever 
we  commit  a  wrong  or  refrain  from  doing 
a  right  there  is  some  selfish  motive  that 
prompts  our  action,  and  hence  comes  the 
need  for  being  saved  from  our  selfishness. 
Nor  can  this  kind  of  salvation  be  reached 
in  a  moment,  or  simply  by  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  any  kind  of  doctrine,  how- 
ever true,  but  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  re- 
quiring a  constant  watchfulness  against 
the  encroachments  of  these  selfish  prompt- 
ings of  our  nature.  Then  there  comes 
the  important  question :  How  shall  we  be 
sayed  from  our  selfishness!  It  is  one 
thing  to  know  what  we  ought  to  do,  and 
another  to  know  how  to  do  it. 

I  can  only  refer  to  my  own  experience, 
and  bear  testimony  regarding  that  which 
has  aided  me  to  control  this  nature  in 
myself.     I  have  found  the  Spirit  of  God 
— the  Christ— revealing  to  my  spiritual 
nature,  and,  through  it,  to  my  intellectual 
nature,  ever  since  I  gave  my  heart  and 
life  to  his  service,  from  time  to  time,  the 
various  things  which,  if  allowed  to  contxxil 
my  life,   would  be  sinful,   and  would* 
therefore,  destroy  ray  peace.     And,  as  I 
have  been  obedient  to  those  revelations,  I 
have  found  the  power  given  that  enabled 
me  either  to  restrain  myself  from  the  im- 
proper gratification  of  any  desire  that 
would  lead  to  wrong  in  myself  or  in  my 
influence  over  others,  or  to  perform  such 
required  duties  as  would  be  productive  of 
good  to  myself  and  my  fellow-men.     All 
I  am,  all  I  have  ever  done  for  good,  and 
all  the  influence  I  have  exerted  for  good, 
all  that  has  enabled  me  to  carry  comfort 
to  any  soul,  to  uplift  any  drooping  heart, 
or  to  encourage  any  one  to  be  obedient  to 
divine  law,  has  been  because  of  my  faith- 
fulness to  that  revelation  in    my    own 
heart  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  control 
this  selfishness  of  my    human    nature. 
And  this  gives  me  the  faith  that  a  like 
obedience  on  the  part  of  each  human  soul 
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will  produce  a  like  eflFect  of  saving  them 
from  their  selfishness,  through  the 
strength  given  them  by  the  Christ,  or 
Spirit  of  God,  revealed  within  them. — 
BalHmare  American. 


SECRET  OF  GENERAL  GRANT'S 
CHARACTER. 


THE  following  is  from  an  interview 
with  Col.  Frederick  D.  Grant  about 
his  father,  in  a  recent  issue  oi  McClure's 
Magazine  : 

**Did  you  notice  any  change,"  I  had 
asked,  **in  your  father's  manner  or  de- 
meanor after  iie  came  east  and  took  com- 
mand of  all  the  armies  ?  Was  there  any- 
thing to  show  that  he  thought,  *  Here  is 
the  great  task  of  my  life  ?'  '* 

Colonel  Grant  shook  his  head,  thought- 
fully. **No,''  he  said;  **  that  was  im- 
possible. My  father  was  always  the  same. 
He  was  always  grave.  He  was  always 
thoughtful.  He  was  always  gentle.  He 
was  always  extraordinarily  considerate  of 
the  feelings  of  others.  I  have  never 
known  a  man  who  had  such  nice  ways 
about  him  in  that  respect  as  my  father. 
But,  more  than  that,  he  always  did  his 
best.  He  did  as  much  his  best  when  he 
was  farmer  as  when  he  was  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  he  never  saw  that  doing 
your  best  in  one  position  in  life  was  at  all 
different  from  doing  it  in  another.  For 
instance,  he  never  would  look  upon  one 
particular  ac^evement  and  say,  *  That 
was  my  most  brilliant  deed.'  He  never 
looked  at  things  that  way.  He  used  to 
say  that  he  had  done  all  he  could,  taken 
all  the  pains  he  could  about  everything, 
and  if  one  thing  turned  out  better  than 
another  it  was  because  he  had  more  or 
better  information  to  act  upon.  No,  he 
never  felt  one  responsibility  more  than 
another.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  do  his 
b^t  under  all  circumstances,  and  after 
that  he  did  not  care.  So  he  never  thought 
that  he  did  one  thing  better  than  another. 
It  was  the  duty  idea  that  ruled  him. 

"  And  I  may  say  that  in  the  history  of 
my  father's  family  that  same  idea  of  doing 
your  best  in  the  place  you  find  yourself 
has  been  a  ruling  and  an  upholding  one. 
It's  been  a  rather  remarkable  family  in 
that  way,  I  think.  His  father  did  the 
best  that  was  to  be  done  in  the  little  town 
of  Georgetown,  Ohio,  where  he  lived,  and 
that  was  to  be  mayor,  and  draw  the  reso- 
lutions and  platforms  for  the  local  politi- 


cal conventions.  And  his  father  did  his 
best,  and  that  was  to  fill  a  lieutenancy  in 
the  Revolutionary  war ;  and  that  father's 
father  was  thanked  by  the  Connecticut 
Assembly  for  his  services  in  French  and, 
Indian  warfare.  There  was  another 
Grant,  who  became  town  clerk,  back 
there  in  Connecticut.  And  so  I  think  of 
each  generation,  since  the  family  came 
here  in  1630 — it  was  of  the  clan  Grant  in 
Scotland  originally — it  may  be  said  that 
there  was  some  man  doing  his  best, 
though  until  my  father's  time  in  a  com- 
paratively small  way.  Then  my  father's 
mother  added  greatly  to  the  family  stock 
of  strict  sense  of  duty.  She  was  a  woman 
who  thought  that  nothing  you  could  do 
would  entitle  you  to  praise;  that  you 
ought  to  praise  the  Lord  for  giving  you 
an  opportunity  to  do  it.  My  father  held 
himself  to  almost  as  strict  an  account- 
ability, though  he  didn't  extend  it  to 
others.  He  was  always  ready  to  praise 
his  subordinates,  and  towards  his  children 
he  was  especially  indulgent  and  lenient." 


HAVE  A  CARE. 


SOMS  COMMON  WORDS  WHICH  ARE  POPU- 
I^RI.Y   MISUSED. 


THE  old  dictionary  sell  about  **  tran- 
spire" and  **  perspire"  is  still  worked 
with  so  much  assiduity  as  to  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  there  is  none  other  to  be 
had.  But  there  are  othAs  quite  as  good. 
Take  three  words :  **  Reeking,"  **  desic- 
cated" and  **  lurid,"  and  ask  your  friends 
what  they  understand  by  them. 

** Reeking?"  one  will  say.  ''Why, 
reeking  means  dripping  with  moisture, 
soaked  with  wet."  Another  will  say 
that  it  means  **  slippery,  slimy,  as  with 
filth. "  *  *  Reeking  with  filth.  Having  a 
pungent,  unpleasant  odor." 

You  will  have  some  pleasure  in  noting 
his  surprise  when  you  tell  him  that 
**  reeking"  means  **  smoking,"  ** steam- 
ing." A  chimney  can  reek  or  a  new  pipe 
can  reek.  When  a  horse  reeks  with 
moisture  it  is  because  its  flanks  smoke 
and  steam.    Jean  Ingelow  writes : 

No  flame  did  flash  or  fair  blue  reek 

Rise  up  to  show  me  his  place. 

That  is  the  surest  catch-word  of  the 
three.  **  Desiccated"  is  pretty  good, 
though.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  will 
instantly  say  that  the  word  means: 
** Chopped  up  in  little  bits.     Smashed  up 
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in  small  pieces.**  In  this  word,  as  in 
**  reeking,**  the  process  of  change  from 
the  real  meaning  can  be  traced.  Any- 
thing very  wet  would  reek  in  frosty 
weather,  so  the  wetness  was  assumed  the 
real  characteristic  of  reek.  Pretty  much 
the  only  article  in  common  use  to  which 
the  adjective  ** desiccated**  is  applied  is 
cocoanut  prepared  for  use  in  cakes  and 
pies.  It  is  chopped  up  in  small  bits. 
But  it  is  chopped  up  that  it  may  be  tho- 
roughly dried,  and  ** thoroughly  dried** 
is  the  only  proper  meaning. 

*'  I/urid**  is  a  word  a  little  better  known. 
Ask  a  man  what  color  lurid  is,  and  he 
may  answer  correctly,  but  the  chances 
arethat  he  will  say  **  red,  flaming,  orange 
or  bright  yellow.  *  *  Of  course,  lurid  means 
smoky  or  dull  color.  London  fog  is  lurid  ; 
thick,  suffocating  smoke  is  lurid.  Lurid 
and  livid  are  almost  synonymous.  *  *  Lurid 
flames**  are  flames  almost  choked  with 
smoke.  A  lurid  sunset  is  not  a  brilliant 
one,  but  one  dull  and  gray  and  cheerless. 


THE  TEACHER  WHO  FAILED. 


BY  LUCY  AGNES  HAYES. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  a  teacher  went  out 
to  leach.  She  was  young  and  earnest 
and  full  of  hope,  and  she  tried  with  her 
whole  soul  to  make  her  pupils  love  the 
highest  in  everything — in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic;  in  nature,  art,  and 
humanity.  * 

She  had  not  taught  very  long  when 
she  was  discharged.  **  She  is  too  ec- 
centric,*' said  the  chairman  of  the  school 
board  ;  **  And  she  does  not  discipline  boys 
well,**  said  the  secretary. 

The  teacher  took  another  school  and 
began  over  again  in  a  distant  town.  Two 
only  missed  her.  One  was  a  girl  who 
had  been  headstrong  and  wayward  until 
this  teacher  had  shown  her  the  beauty  of 
knowledge.  Now  she  was  gentle  and 
lovely  and  every  one  praised  her  devotion 
to  study.  The  other  was  a  little  lad  with 
wonderful  blue  eyes,  to  whom  this  teacher 
had  given  pencils,  paint  box  and  brushes, 
and  sketches  of  wild  flowers.  A  new  life 
was  opened  before  him,  but  he  put  all  the 
pencils  away  for  a  day  and  a  night,  and 
he  went  into  a  comer  and  cried,  and  no 
one  could  comfort  him  when  he  heard 
that  the  teacher  had  failed  to  please 
**  the  committee,'*  and  would  never  come 
back  to  the  school  again.        *        * 


She  had  not  taught  long  in  her  next 
school  when  again  ^ she  was  discharged. 
**She  dresses  horribly,'*  said  a  member 
of  the  school  board  ;  **  And  I  do  not  like 
her,**  said  another.  **  She  is  too  nervous 
and  sharp-voiced,  and  her  manners  are 
not  what  I  want  my  daughter  to  copy." 

The  teacher  took  another  school  far 
away.  She  was  advised  to  give  up 
teaching,  but  something  within  her  urged 
her  to  try  again  to  succeed.  Three  only 
missed  her.  One  was  a  mother,  who 
lived  in  the  slums  and  had  a  large  family 
of  unruly  children.  The  teacher  went  to 
see  her  often,  and  brought  jellies  and 
fruit  to  her  son,  who  was  dying  of  con- 
sumption. The  next  was  a  boy  who  had 
been  called  idiotic  until  this  teacher  had 
found  out  that  he  had  a  voice.  She 
trained  him  to  be  a  singer  and  she  in- 
duced a  musician  of  the  town  to  **  take 
him  up.**  Now  the  boy  was  respected 
and  happy,  but  his  heart  longed  for  the 
teacher  far  away.  The  last  was  a  dis- 
couraged man,  whom  she  had  inspired 
with  courage.        *        *        * 

And  so  this  teacher  went  on  taking 
schools  here  and  there«  but  failing  in 
every  one.  She  was  old  and  worn  out 
now,  and  could  get  a  school  no  more- 
There  was  a  light  in  her  dim  eyes  now 
and  then  that  people  wondered  about. 
There  was  an  expression  on  her  face  that 
little  children  and  wise  people  were  at- 
tracted by,  and  one  day  as  she  was  turn- 
ing her  steps  to  the  almshouse,  lo !  the 
gates  of  the  almshouse  turned  into  golden 
and  jewelled  portals,  and'through  these 
wide  open  doors  she  beheld  a  place  and  a 
people  such  as  no  pen  can  describe. 
**  Come  in,**  they  cried  to  her.  Her  eyes 
were  blinded  with  light,  when  suddenly 
there  was  a  cry  of  joy,  and  one  with  won- 
derful eyes  of  blue  and  an  angel  face  she 
remembered,  threw  himself  at  her  feet 
and  kissed  her  hands  and  her  garments ; 
and  as  she  bent  to  gather  him  into  her 
arms,  she  perceived  with  surprise  that 
she  was  tall  and  young  and  beautiful, 
and  that  a  wreath  was  upon  her  head. 
A  few,  the  grandest  looking  of  all  that 
magnificent  people  gathered  around  her 
saying,  ** Welcome,  successful  teacher!" 

**  O  there  is  some  mistake,**  she  cried, 
**  I  don't  belong  here.  Do  you  not  know 
I  failed  in  every  school  I  entered  ?" 

Then  the  records  were  opened  and  she 
was  shown  her  report  kept  by  the  Great 
Superintendent  of  Teachers.  Nothing 
was  said  in  this  report  about  her  nervous- 
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ness,  dress,  or  manners,  but  much  was 
written  about  the  wayward  girl,  the  worn 
mother,  the  boy  miscalled  '* idiotic,'*  the 
discouraged  man,  and  others  whom  the 
teacher  had  influenced  for  good. 

**You  see  it  is  all  right,"  they  said  ; 
**you  are  marked  perfect." 

The  little  boy  pressed  closer  to  her.  and 
she  hid  her  face  in  his  curls.  *'I  am 
ashamed,"  she  whispered.  He  kissed 
her  again  and  again. 

A  voice  said:  '*To  do  good  and  to 
win  love  is  the  greatest  success." — N.  E. 
Journal  of  Education, 


THE  ELM  AT  KENSINGTON. 


BY  SAMUEI*  M.  JANNKY. 


IT  is  near  the  close  of  November,  the 
lofty  forest  trees  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  have  shed  their  summer  attire, 
the  ground  is  strewed  with  leaves,  and 
the  council  fire  bums  brightly,  fanned  by 
the  autumnal  breeze.  Under  the  wide- 
branching  elm  the  Indian  tribes  are  as- 
sembled, but  all  unarmed,  for  no  warlike 
weapon  is  allowed  to  disturb  the  scene. 
In  front  are  the  chiefs,  and  their  counsel- 
lors and  aged  men  on  either  hand.  Be- 
hind tbf.m,  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon, 
sit  the  young  men,  and  some  of  the  aged 
matrons ;  while  beyond,  and  disposed  in 
still  widening  circles,  are  seen  the  youth 
of  both  sexes.  Among  the  assembled 
chiefs  there  is  one  who  holds  a  conspicu- 
ous rank — the  Great  Sachem  Taminend, 
one  of  nature's  noblemen,  revered  for  his 
wisdom,  and  beloved  for  his  goodness. 

But  see  !  a  barge  is  approaching,  bear- 
ing at  its  mast-head  the  broad  pennant  of 
the  Governor.  The  oars  are  plied  with 
measured  strokes,  and  near  the  helm  sits 
William  Penn,  attended  by  his  council. 
Among^  them  are  Markham,  his  secre- 
tary ;  Holmes,  surveyor-general ;  Sim- 
cox,  Haigue,  Taylor  and  Pearson.  On 
the  river  bank,  waiting  with  others  to 
join  them,  is  Lacy  Cock,  the  hospitable 
Swede,  whose  dwelling  is  near  the  treaty 
ground.  They  are  plainly  dressed,  and 
the  Proprietary  is  only  distinguished  firom 
the  rest  by  a  sky-blue  sash  of  silk  net- 
work that  encircles  his  waist. 

They  land  and  advance  towards  the 
council  fire;  the  Governor,  having  his 
cousin  Markham  on  the  right,  and  his 
friend  Pearson  on  the  left,  is  preceded  by 
some  of  his  attendants,  bearing  presents, 


which  they  place  on  the  ground.  They 
pause  when  they  approach  the  council 
fire^—Taminend  puts  on  his  chaplet,  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  born,  the  emblem  of 
kingly  power,  and  then,  through  an  in- 
terpreter he  announces  to  William  Penn 
that  the  nations  are  ready  to  hear  him. 
Being  thus  called  upon,  he  begins  his 
speech  : 

'*The  Great  Spirit,*'  he  says,  **who 
made  me  and  you,  who  rules  the  heavens 
and  earth,  and  who  knows  the  innermost 
thoughts  of  men,  knows  that  I  and  my 
friends  have  a  hearty  desire  to  live  in 
peace  and  friendship  with  you,  and  to 
serve  you  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  It 
is  not  our  custom  to  use  hostile  weapons 
against  our  fellow  creatures,  for  which 
reason  we  have  come  unarmed.  Our 
object  is  not  to  do  injury,  and  thus  pro- 
voke the  Great  Spirit,  but  to  do  good. 
We  are  met  on  the  broad  pathway  of 
good  faith  and  good-will,  so  that  no  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  taken  on  either  side,  but 
all  is  to  be  openness,  brotherhood  and 
love.*' 

Here  the  governor  unrolls  a  parchment 
containing  stipulations  for  trade,  and 
promises  of  friendship,  which  by  means 
of  an  interpreter  he  explains  to  them, 
article  by  article,  and  placing  it  on  the 
ground,  he  observes  that  the  ground  shall 
be  common  to  both  people.  He  then 
proceeds;  **I  will  not  do  as  the  Mary- 
landers  did,  that  is,  call  you  children  or 
brothers  only  ;  for  parents  are  apt  to  whip 
their  children  too  severely,  and  brothers 
sometimes  will  dififer ;  neither  will  I  com- 
pare the  friendship  between  us  to  a  chain, 
for  the  rain  may  rust  it,  or  a  tree  may  fall 
and  break  it;  but  I  will  consider  you  as 
the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  the  Chris- 
tians, and  the  same  as  if  one  man's  body 
were  to  be  divided  in  two  parts.'' 

This  speech  being  listened  to  by  the 
Indians  in  perfect  silence,  with  much 
gravity  they  take  some  time  to  deliberate, 
and  then  the  king  orders  one  of  his  chiefs 
to  speak  to  William  Penn.  The  Indian 
orator  advances,  and  in  the  king's  name 
salutes  him ;  then,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  he  makes  a  speech,  pledging  kind- 
ness and  good  neighborhood,  and  that 
the  Indians  and  English  must  live  in 
love  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall 
endure.  *  *  * 

The  elm  tree  at  Kensington,  under 
which  the  treaty  was  ratified,  called  the 
Treaty  Tree,  was  blown  down  in  18 10.  It 
was  twenty  feet  in  girth,  and  believed  to 
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be  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  years 
old.  A  part  of  the  trunk  was  sent  to  the 
Penn  family  in  England,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder many  small  articles  of  furniture 
were  made,  which  are  preserved  as  pre- 
cious relics.  On  the  site  of  the  treaty  a 
a  small  monument  has  been  erected  by 
the  Penn  Society  of  Philadelphia,  with 
appropriate  inscriptions,  and  a  scion  of 
the  great  elm  is  now  vigorously  growing 
there. 


A  TEACHER'S  WEAKNESS. 


NOTHING  can  be  more  unwise  than 
for  a  teacher  to  fly  into  a  passion  in  the 
presence  of  his  pupils.  Such  folly  is  dis- 
astrous to  good  government,  and  nearly 
always  ends  in  mortification  and  self- 
abasement  to  the  teacher,  who  is  deserv- 
ing of  all  the  humiliation  he  thus  brings 
on  himself. 

The  following  laughable  incident  de- 
scribes the  embarrassing  position  in  which 
a  teacher  placed  himself  by  not  bridling 
his  tongue  when  he  should  have  done  so. 

*'  I  left  my  pencil  lying  on  my  desk  a 
moment  ago,"  said  an  irritable  teacher  in 
one  of  our  city  schools.  **  I  cannot  find 
it  now." 

Nothing  was  said  by  the  pupils. 

*'I  am  very  sure  I  left  it  right  here," 
said  the  teacher,  hastily  turning  over 
books  and  papers  on  his  desk. 

**  Perhaps  it  is  in  one  of  your  desk 
drawers,"  suggested  a  pupil. 

All  the  desk  drawers  were  pulled  out 
angrily. 

**  No,  it  isn't  here.  I  knew  it  wasn't. 
I  left  it  right  here  on  this  desk  just  before 
this  class  came  up  to  recite,"  conveyed 
the  delicate  insinuation  that  some  mem- 
ber of  the  class  had  taken  the  pencil. 

The  teacher  searches  again  in  all  his 
pockets,  and  says  sharply : 

''Vm  positive  that  some  one  in  this 
room  knows  where  that  pencil  is.  I  want 
it  returned  to  this  desk  immediately." 

No  one  moved. 

*'  I  will  have  that  pencil  again  if  I  have 
to  search  every  desk  in  this  room.  Have 
j'ou  got  it,  Harry  Johnson?" 

Because  Harry  Johnson  was  the  most 
mischievous  boy  in  the  school  was  a  poor 
excuse  for  the  teacher's  accusing  ques- 
tion, and  it  was  little  wonder  the  boy 
angrily  replied : 

**No,  sir;  I  haven't." 

**Well,  some  one  has,  and  that's  all 


there  is  about  it.  And  it  has  been  stolen 
from  this  desk." 

At  that  moment  a  grinning  little  urchin 
held  up  his  hand. 

**  If  you  please,  teacher,  the  pencil  is 
sticking  behind  your  left  ear." 

But  the  teacher  had  lost  that  day  what 
he  could  never  find  again — the  respect  of 
his  pupils. 


FRESHNESS  OP  THE  FEELINGS, 


THERE  is  a  great  difierence  among 
those  who  are  themselves  moral  and 
virtuous  in  the  way  in  which  they  regard 
vice  and  crime ;  or  rather,  in  the  feelings 
which  are  excited  by  their  manifestations. 
Some  are  shocked,  surprised  and  grieved; 
others  look  or  listen  with  calmness  and 
coolness,  if  not  with  a  certain  degree  of 
apathy.  These  latter  may  condemn  it  as 
decidedly  as  the  former,  and  may,  per- 
haps, be  quite  as  wise  in  their  treatment 
of  it ;  but  in  some  way  they  have  lost  that 
freshness  of  moral  feeling  which  causes 
the  thrill  of  indignation  and  the  warm 
glow  of  displeasure  ;  they  have  not  that 
keen  sensitiveness  which  makes  the  pres- 
ence of  evil  a  positive  and  personal  pain 
to  themselves.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  this,  as  some  may  im- 
agine. If  they  have  lost  the  capacity  for 
a  certain  kind  of  suffering,  they  have, 
with  it,  also  lost  the  power  of  a  strong 
and  abiding  influence.  No  cool  disap- 
proval, however  stern  ;  no  inflicted  pen- 
alty, however  severe,  has  the  same  effect 
that  a  surprised  and  pained  feeling 
usually  exerts,  when  sincerely  felt  and 
frankly  expressed. 

This  is  manifest  alike  in  the  discipline 
of  the  home,  of  society,  and  of  general 
public  opinion.  The  parent,  according 
to  his  own  moral  standard,  often  expects 
certain  faults  in  his  children,  and  when 
they  appear  he  is  not  excited  or  aston- 
ished. He  may  wish  to  correct  them, 
and  take  measures  to  do  so,  which  will  be 
more  or  less  successful,  according  to  his 
wisdom.  But  one  day  he  is  electrified  by 
some  different  fault  from  any  he  had 
looked  for,  and  is  overwhelmed  with  a 
sense  of  its  turpitude.  Involuntarily 
this  feeling  will  be  infused  into  the  child, 
and  a  more  effectual  check  will  be  g^iven 
to  this  particular  misconduct  than  to  any 
of  the  preceding.  So  with  society  ;  it 
will  tolerate  many  defects  with  which  it 
is  familiar,   but  when  it  really  stands 
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aghast  at  something  it  had  never  counted 
011,  it  has  dealt  a  most  efficient  blow  to 
that  special  delinquency.  And  while,  in 
a  community,  many  evils  go  on  from 
year  to  year  with  scarcely  any  diminu- 
tion, nothing  that  truly  shocks  the  public 
sense  and  arouses  its  sincere  indignation 
can  ever  gain  a  foothold.  The  freshness 
of  feeling  then,  which  is  both  surprised 
and  pained  at  evil-doing,  is  far  more  in- 
fluential in  banishing  it  than  any  amount 
of  cool  reprobation,  and  he  who  has  it  not 
must  always  be  deprived  of  a  powerful 
instrument  for  good. 

It  will  be  contended  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  preserve  such  emotions,  that  time 
and  familiarity  wear  them  out,  and  that, 
as  we  cannot  avoid  seeing  and  hearing 
much  that  is  wrong,  so  we  cannot  help 
expecting  it.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is 
true.  Feelings  cannot  be  called  up  at 
will ;  their  value  lies  in  their  spontaneity; 
yet  they  are  capable  of  education.  We 
know  that  in  youth,  at  least,  they  are 
very  susceptible  of  development  by  favor- 
ing influences.  The  chief  reason  why 
the  freshness  of  the  moral  sense  is  rubbed 
away  is  our  too  great  familiarity  with 
evil.  We  see  and  hear  so  much  of  the 
vice  and  crime  of  the  world  that  we  get 
used  to  it,  and  it  no  longer  produces 
either  astonishment  or  pain.  Continual 
repetition  must  have  this  eflPect  in  time. 
It  may  be  impossible  for  age  to  withstand 
this  influence,  but  when  we  see  the  young 
blase  in  evil,  showing  no  horror  at  vice 
and  crime,  but  evidently  taking  their 
presence  for  gran  ted,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
we  may  be  very  sure  there  has  been 
something  wrong  in  their  training.  Mr. 
Hamerton,  in  comparing  the  English  na- 
tion with  the  French  in  this  respect,  says: 
*'  The  moral  sense  is  (on  the  whole,  and 
in  spite  of  many  exceptions)  very  much 
stronger  in  England  than  in  France. 
The  English  (except  their  men  of  the 
world)  still  retain,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
healthy  state  of  moral  feeling  which  is 
capable  of  being  really  shocked  and 
horror-stricken  by  turpitude  and  vice  ; 
the  French  lose  this  freshness  of  feeling 
very  early  in  life,  and  look  upon  turpi- 
tude and  vice  very  much  as  an  English 
man  of  the  world  looks  upon  them — as  a 
part  of  the  nature  of  things,  too  familiar 
to  excite  surprise.  It  does  not  follow 
that  they  themselves  are  base  and  vic- 
ious, but  they  know  too  much  that  it 
were  better  not  to  know,  and  they  know 
it  too  early,  about  the  evil  side  of  life." 


Here,  then,  lies  the  cause,  and  here,  if 
at  all,  must  we  look  for  the  remedy. 
Why  should  our  youth  see  and  hear  so 
much  of  the  worst  elements  in  life  ?  Why 
should  they  be  exposed  to  impure  associ- 
ations, and  allowed  to  read  of  all  the 
transgressions  of  humanity,  from  those  of 
the  bad  boy  in  the  primer,  to  the  last 
murder  in  the  public  press?  We  keep 
them  away  from  the  contagion  of  disease, 
and  take  care  that  they  have  sanitary 
surroundings  ;  why  should  we  not  equally 
withdraw  them  from  the  worse  contagion 
of  immorality,  and  place  them  in  a 
healthful  moral  atmosphere  ?  There  are 
some  who  argue  that,  as  they  must  see 
and  know  all  these  things  in  later  life,  it 
is  better  to  accustom  them  to  it  early. 
But  there  are  plain  and  cogent  reasons 
against  this  view.  The  strongest  im- 
pressions of  life  are  those  formed  in 
childhood.  It  is  then  that  habits  of 
thought,  as  well  as  habits  of  action,  are 
formed.  What  is  emphasized  then  will 
be  emphasized  through  life.  What  they 
then  learn  to  expect  they  will  expect 
through  life.  What  they  are  then  famil- 
iarized with  will  continue  to  be  familiar 
to  their  minds.  Let  them,  then,  be 
shielded,  as  far  as  may  be,  from  the 
knowledge  of  evil  during  their  tender 
years,  and  accustomed  to  all  the  beauty 
of  goodness  and  truth  and  love  ;  let  their 
minds  dwell  on  examples  of  noble  lives 
and  heroic  deeds,  and  their  hearts  be  in- 
spired to  follow  them.  Then,  when  they 
must  look  upon  the  other  side,  when 
faults  and  follies  and  vice  and  crime  force 
themselves  upon  their  notice,  the  fresh- 
ness of  their  moral  feelings  will  not  have 
been  destroyed,  and  the  surprise  and  pain 
they  feel  will  be  the  best  influence  they 
can  bring  to  bear. 

Still  this  work  need  not  be  confined  to 
youth  alone.  It  is  possible  to  win  back 
something  of  this  freshness  of  feeling  even 
by  those  who  seem  to  have  lost  it.  Public 
opinion,  once  aroused,  upon  any  habit  of 
wrong  doing,  is  a  large  factor  in  this 
work.  For  instance,  the  ill-treatment  of 
horses,  at  one  time,  excited  but  little  at- 
tention. The  man  who  would  not  abuse 
an  animal  himself  could  yet  endure  to  see 
it  done,  with  scarcely  a  pang  or  a  protest. 
Now  the  sense  of  indignation  is  strong, 
and  the  desire  to  protect  the  helpless  and 
punish  the  oflFender  springs  up  in  almost 
every  breast.  The  same  is  true  of  all 
cruelty.  Once  the  rule,  it  is  now  the  ex- 
ception ;  once  familiar  to'  the  eyes  and 
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thoughts,  it  is  now  a  stranger  to  both, 
and  the  emotions  which  its  occasional 
presence  calls  forth  are  correspondingly 
keener  and  deeper. — Phila,  Ledger. 


EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE  IN  INDIA. 


BY  FRANCIS  TIFFANY. 


YES»  one  is  in  Bengal.  The  streets 
swarm  with  the  motley-colored  popu- 
lation. Ten  dart  to  pick  up  your  hand- 
kerchief, should  you  chance  to  drop  it  ; 
a  dozen  to  open  the  carriage  door,  should 
you  chance  to  stop.  Your  traveling  bag, 
weighing  six  pounds,  you  would  think  it 
a  colossal  Egyptian  sphinx  from  the 
swarm  that  try  to  heave  it  up  the  steps 
of  the  hotel,  and  then  individually  apply 
for  a  money  recognition  of  their  exhaust- 
ing toils.  Meanwhile,  fifty  are  elbowing 
to  get  a  chance  to  sell  you  something. 
Five  are  sure  you  want  a  barber  ;  ten, 
you  want  a  pen-knife  ;  all  the  rest,  that 
you  want  photographs,  flowers,  a  hand- 
mirror,  a  pair  of  slippers,  a  model  of  a 
temple,  a  scarf-pin,  a  glass  tumbler.  '  Up 
to  your  very  bed-room  they  stream,  each 
salaaming  as  before  a  Mogul  emperor. 
What  exuberant,  tropical  imaginations 
they  have,  in  the  glamour  of  which  the 
naked  fact  that  they  actually  got  within 
six  feet  of  the  hand-bag  is  glorified  into 
an  eternal  obligation  of  rewards.  You 
get  angry,  and  order  them  out  of  the 
room.  Still  more  profound  the  obeisances. 
Finally,  you  succeed  in  effecting  a  deliv- 
erance, and  slam  the  door  in  their  faces. 
With  what  beautiful  Oriental  patience  do 
they  wait  outside!  Time  is  an  illu.sion 
of  the  senses  which  has  no  objective  ex- 
istence to  the  Indian  mind.  You  emerge 
from  the  apartment,  and  there  they  are. 

I  dwell  on  incidents  like  these  because 
from  the  outset  they  are  needful  for  any 
vivid  interpretation  of  India.  Human 
life  here  is  ant-cheap,  if  not  dirt-cheap. 
Go  into  the  dining  room  of  the  hotel. 
Each  guest  has  his  private  servant  be- 
hind his  chair.  Walk  through  the  pas- 
sage-ways of  the  hotel  after  bed-time.  A 
servant  is  sleeping  on  a  mat  before  each 
door.  A  clap  of  the  hands  inside,  and  in 
a  second  he  is  on  his  feet.  Self-help  soon 
ceases  to  be  so  much  as  a  suggestion. 
Here  am  I,  a  man  who  has  been  wont 
to  black  his  own  boots,  tend  his  own 
furnace,  and  in  all  grave  domestic  crises, 
to  stand  ready  to  act  as  cook  or  second 


girl ;  but  in  India  it  is  a  struggle  to  be 
allowed  to  tie  my  own  shoe-strings  or 
brush  my  own  treeth.  A  knock  at  the 
door  in  the  morning,  and  tea  and  toast 
are  brought  to  my  bedside,  the  bath  is 
pronounced  ready,  and  with  diflSculty  I 
am  permitted  to  dry  my  own  skin. 

With  such  a  teeming  population  as 
that  of  Bengal,  millions  of  families  of  six 
living  on  a  wage  of  fifty  cents  a  week^ 
utter  subserviency  of  body  and  mind, 
evincing  itself  in  abject  prostration  before 
man  and  the  gods,  is  what  must  be 
looked  for.  The  waj"  to  favor  with  the 
strong  has  always  been  groveling  in  the 
dust  before  them,  and  the  strong  on  earth 
and  the  strong  in  heaven  are  one  and  the 
same  to  the  Hindu  mind.  Hence  the 
rankest  jungle  growth  of  superstitions; 
hence  religious  rites  among  the  lower 
orders  so  hideously  obscene  that  one 
could  hardly  fathom  how  they  could 
have  originated  but  by  recalling  how 
hideously  obscene  were  the  lives  of  the 
earthly  rulers  these  poor  grovelers  wor- 
shiped as  their  sole  ideals  of  might  and 
glory.  The  apotheosis  of  a  beast — animal 
or  human— of  a  cobra,  a  jackal,  a  foul  and 
bloodthirsty  tyrant — one  perfectly  com- 
prehends it  now.  And  yet  among  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Indians  are  encoun- 
tered men  of  the  loftiest  and  purest  theis- 
tic  faith,  men  at  once  of  the  rarest  munifi- 
cence of  charitable  action  and  of  the 
devoutest  spirit  of  contemplation.  And 
the  range  of  such  characters  is  constantly 
growing,  as  familiarity  with  Western 
thought  and  organized  charity  spreads 
more  widely.  In  truth,  the  indebtedness 
of  India  to  British  rule  is  simply  unspeak- 
able; and  to  the  missionaries,  decried  and 
sneered  at  on  every  hand,  are  due  the 
inception  and  first  practical  illustration 
of  every  reform  in  education,  in  medi- 
cine, in  the  revelation  of  the  idea  of 
common  humanity,  in  the  elevation  of 
the  condition  of  woman,  afterward  taken 
up  by  the  government. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  correct 
thing  for  the  ordinary  tourist  to  speak 
with  unutterable  contempt  of  mission- 
aries, and  then— to  avoid  being  preju- 
diced in  any  way — carefully  to  refrain 
from  ever  going  within  ten  miles  of  them 
and  their  work.  The  thing  to  take  for 
granted  is  that  they  are  narrow-minded 
bigots,  with  nothing  they  care  to  import 
into  India  but  hell  fire.  To  all  this  I 
want  to  enter  my  emphatic  and  indignant 
protest.   Such  of  them  as  I  have  fallen  in 
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with  I  have  found  the  most  earnest  and 
broad-minded  men  and  women  anywhere 
to  be  encountered,  the  men  and  women 
best  acquainted  with  Indian  thought, 
customs  and  inward  life,  and  who  are 
doing  the  most  toward  the  elevation  of 
the  rational  and  moral  character  of  the 
nation.  It  has  brought  tears  to  my  eyes 
to  inspect  such  an  educational  establish- 
ment for  girls  and  young  women  as  that 
of  Miss  Thorbum  in  Lucknow,  and  to  see 
what  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  she 
is  opening  up  to  them.  The  consecration 
of  spirit  with  which  these  young  women 
are  dedicating  themselves  to  the  work  of 
getting  ready  to  lift  out  of  the  gulf  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  their  sister 
women  of  India  was  one  of  the  most  mov- 
ing sights  I  ever  beheld.  India,  before 
the  coming  of  Christian  teachers,  had  in- 
deed a  few  hospitals  for  moribund  cats 
and  dogs,  supposedly  divine,  but  not  one 
for  human  beings.  These  young  women 
mean  that  she  shall  now  have  humane 
and  devoted  care  for  suffering  humanity. 
It  is  Miss  Thorburn's  conviction  that  the 
native  aptitude  of  the  Indian  mind  for 
religious  fervor,  when  once  united  with 
rational  and  ethical  thought,  will  produce 
a  type  of  Christian  character  superior  to 
anything  we  have  to  show  at  home.  I 
hope  she  is  right ;  for,  strong  as  America 
is  in  the  evolution  of  Marthas,  I  cannot 
but  feel  she  is  a  little  weak  on  the  score 
of  Marys. — Christian  Register, 


HOW  TO  TELL  SAXON  WORDS. 


OUR  articles :  a,  an,  the.  All  the  pro- 
nouns: we,  this,  which,  etc.  All 
auxiliary  verbs:  have,  may,  will.  All 
adjectives  compared  irregularly :  good, 
bad,  little.  Nearly  all  irregular  and  de- 
fective verbs :  am,  go,  ought.  Nearly  all 
prepositions  and  conjunctions  :  and,  with, 
by.  Nearly  all  the  words  which  in  any  of 
their  forms  undergo  vowel  changes.  Ad- 
jectives with  two  comparisons  :  old,  older, 
oldest,  elder,  eldest.  Adjectives  changed 
to  nouns:  strong,  strength.  Nouns 
changed  to  verbs :  bliss,  bless.  Nouns 
forming  plurals  by  vowel  change:  foot, 
feet.  Verbs  with  strong  preterites  :  fall, 
fell.  Verbs  changed  by  form  from  in- 
transitive to  transitive  :  rise,  raise.  Parts 
of  the  body :  head,  ear,  skull  (not  face). 
The  senses :  sight,  touch,  smell.  Infirm- 
ities :  blind,  lame,  deaf.  The  elements : 
fire,    wind,   frost  (not   air).      Products: 


grass,  corn,  bread.  Fuel :  coal,  wood, 
peat.     Domestic  animals :  cat,  dog,  horse. 

All  words  beginning  with  wh,  kn,  sh: 
when,  know,  shine.  Most  words  begin- 
ning with  ea,  ye,  gl,  th:  each,  yearn, 
glad,  thus.  Most  words  ending  with  t, 
th :  beat,  truth. 

Most  compound  and  derivative  words, 
the  elements  of  which  exist  and  have  a 
meaning  in  English ;  horseback,  ship- 
wreck, winsome.  Most  words  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  prefixes  and  suffixes. — Lockwood's 
Lessons  in  English, 
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IF  all  young  teachers  understood  the 
power  which  lies  in  the  ability  to  tell 
good  stories  skillfully  they  would  not  be 
slow  in  taking  the  steps  toward  the  culti- 
vation of  the  art.  Many  people  study 
the  art  for  the  sake  of  the  conversational 
prestige  it  gives  them  in  society ;  but 
while  this  would  be  no  unworthy  aim  in 
a  teacher,  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
consider  the  prestige  it  gives  her  in  the 
school  room. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  school  grown  listless 
or  turbulent,  set  right  by  the  teacher  who 
understood  how  to  tell  a  useful  and  in- 
teresting story  ?  And  on  all  occasions 
the  teacher  who  can  talk  well  will  be 
victorious,  where  the  one  who  cannot  use 
the  mother-tongue  to  good  purpose  will 
have  to  struggle. 

This  power  to  use  the  English  lan- 
guage gives  the  teacher  a  certain  mastery, 
hard  to  define,  over  every  branch  which, 
she  wishes  to  teach.  In  history,  story- 
telling is  indispensable.  Under  some 
teachers  and  according  to  some  text 
books,  a  history  lesson  furnishes  a  dron- 
ing account  of  battles — how  many  hours 
the  **  contending  hosts  swayed  to  and 
fro,**  and  the  number  killed  and  wounded 
on  each  side.  Under  a  teacher  who 
knows  how  to  tell  a  story  well,  the  his- 
tory lesson  takes  on  a  wider  aspect.  It 
is  thfc  teacher^s  pupils  who  always  know 
a  great  deal  about  history  when  they 
come  to  the  grade  where  the  text-book  is 
placed  in  their  hands.  In  primary  edu- 
cation the  historical  and  biographical 
stories  which  the  teacher  gives  to  her 
pupils,  form  the  basis  for  the  best  work 
done  every  day  in  the  language  lesson. 
And  the  skill  on  a  teacher's  part  for  deal- 
ing with  this  rapidly  growing  phase  of 
education  has  become  a  necessity. 
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Now  let  me  give  some  legal  advice  by- 
say  ing  that  the  ** clause  providing  for" 
the  art  of  story- telling  **  shall  not  be  so 
construed  as  to  mean" — ^yam-spinning. 
A  little  girl  not  long  ago  told  me  a  story 
which  her  teacher  had  told  her.  I  was 
so  confused  and  so  absorbed  in  wondering 
where  the  point  of  usefulness  in  the  story 
lay,  that  I  didn't  get  the  story  clearly  re- 
gistered upon  my  memory,  but  it  was 
something  about  the  old  mother  bear  and 
the  little  young  bears  eating  rocks,  until, 
in  attempting  to  ford  a  stream  the  mother 
bear  drpwned,  because  of  too  many  rocks. 

Now  I  ask,  what  place  has  this 
'* rocky"  (beg  pardon!)  yam  in  the 
school-room  ?  It  is  one  that  perhaps 
might  have  been  told  in  the  Middle  Ages 
by  a  barbarian  mother  as  her  children 
gathered  at  evening  about  the  door  of  the 
tent  of  skins,  awaiting  their  father's  re- 
turn from  the  chase.  But  of  what  use  is 
it  in  a  nineteenth  century  scheme  of  edu- 
cation? This  is  an  exaggerated  case. 
But  many  school  rooms  are  subjected  to 
work  only  a  few  degrees  higher  in  the 
scale  of  value,  and  there  are  numberless 
other  teachers  who  are  doing  nothing 
with  such  work  for  fear  that  they  cannot 
do  it  well. 

Let  me  appeal  to  every  5'oung  teacher 
to  prepare  for  understanding  this  work. 
Do  not  be  deterred  by  the  feeling  that 
you  have  not  yet  had  time  for  the  reading 
and  studying  which  would  give  the  re- 
fined sense  of  literary  values.  Begin  the 
study  of  short  stories,  note  how  they  are 
told,  what  and  where  the  climax  is,  and 
think  out  the  value  of  the  story  in  all  its 
bearing  upon  child  life. 

Above  all  practice  condensing  long 
stories  into  short,  graceful  ones  which 
will  occupy  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  tell- 
ing. Write  them  out  and  correct  them, 
and  after  you  have  made  sure  of  them, 
tell  them  to  your  pupils.  You  will  soon 
learn  that  you  are  improving  in  the 
branch  and  are  equipping  yourself  for 
better  work  than  you  have  ever  done. 

The  reproduction  story  is  an  invention 
which  initiates  the  children  into  the  art 
of  com  position  writing.  The  efifort  which 
the  child  has  to  make  in  reproducing  a 
good  story  orally  or  in  writing  is  of  ines- 
timable benefit  in  training  him  for  higher 
grade  work  ahead  of  him.  Its  chief  aim 
is  to  teach  the  child  to  make  the  use  of 
ihouj^ki  and  language  which  he  should. 

It  is  more  difficult  for  country  teachers 
to  do  satisfactory  work  in  composition- 


writing  than  for  the  teacher  in  the  closely 
graded  school,  but  the  country  school 
stands  in  need  of  it  more  than  any  other. 
Here  is  a  story  from  the  life  of  the  great 
Swedish  botanist,  Carl  von  Ivinn6  (Ca- 
rolus  Linnaeus).  If  necessary  read  the 
story  twice  carefully  and  spare  no  pains 
in  getting  the  children  to  reproduce  it : 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  in  a  coun- 
try called  Sweden  a  little  boy  named 
Carl,  whom  every  one  thought  to  be  a 
very  strange  boy.  At  school  instead  of 
wrestling  and  shouting  with  the  other 
boys  he  would  quietly  steal  away  and 
pluck  flowers  in  the  green  meadow.  His 
teachers  were  afraid  that  he  would  never 
become  an  educated  man,  for  every  morn- 
ing found  him  with  his  day's  lessons  un- 
learned. His  only  excuse  for  this  was 
that  when  he  should  have  been  studying 
he  had  been  out  in  the  woods  gathering 
flowers.  His  father  could  not  understand 
why  his  son  should  prefer  rambling  alone 
in  the  woods  and  talking  to  the  flowers 
rather  than  studying  his  lessons  or  doing 
his  daily  work  at  home. 

When  he  grew  up,  however,  people 
found  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  love  plant 
life  as  Carl  did.  He  wrote  some  books 
telling  about  the  beauty  and  usefulness 
of  plant  life.  At  last  a  certain  king  sent 
for  Carl  to  come  to  his  country  and  teach 
him  and  his  people  about  the  beautiful 
flowers  which  grew  in  such  abundance 
about  them.  After  a  while  very  many 
began  to  study  about  plants,  until  now 
each  tiny  little  flower  has  its  name,  and  if 
you  look  at  it  closely  you  will  see  that  it 
has  its  beauty  too.  Because  he  did  so 
much  to  make  people  better  by  teaching 
them  to  love  even  the  most  tiny  blossom, 
Carl  Linn6  has  been  called  the  **  Flower 
King. ' ' — S.  W,  Journal  of  Education. 


OBSERVATION  LESSONS. 


BY  RHODA  LEE. 


**What  is  ever  seen  is  never  seen." 
How  much  truth  there  is  in  this  saying. 
How  many  familiar  things  there  are 
about  us  to  which  we  pay  little  or  no  at- 
tention and  of  which  we  are  deplorably 
ignorant.  Only  a  day  or  two  ago  I  heard 
of  a  senior  class  of  boys  who  were  asked 
to  place  their  hands  behind  them  and 
were  then  questioned  as  to  which  was  the 
longest  finger.  There  was  actually  quite 
a  diffierence  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 
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Bat  that  case  was  only  one  in  a  thousand 
in  which  children  fail  to  observe  because 
they  have  not  been  trained  to  see. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  telling  my  children 
a  story  of  two  little  boys  who  were  lost  in 
the  woods  and  were  out  all  night.  I 
spoke  of  the  children  watching  the  bright 
stars  and  being  comforted  by  them. 
Then  as  morning  came  the  bright  lights 
grew  fainter  and  fainter  until  they  disap- 
peared. As  I  noticed  the  puzzled  look 
on  the  face  of  a  little  girl,  I  asked  her 
where  the  stars  went  when  morning 
came.  She  did  not  know.  A  more  ven- 
turesome boy,  however,  informed  us  that 
"they  just  went  out  like  lamps  did." 
That  night  I  asked  the  children  to  find 
out  at  home,  if  they  could,  what  become 
of  the  stars  during  the  day.  Next  morn- 
ing we  bad  a  long  talk  on  the  stars  and 
light.  The  next  night  they  were  in- 
structed to  watch,  by  means  of  a  tree  or 
roof  of  a  house,  the  motion  of  the  stars. 
The  fact  of  their  moving  was  something 
strange,  and  the  observations  reported 
next  morning  were,  to  say  the  least, 
unique.  After  that  we  had  a  number,  of 
talks  on  the  heavenly  bodies  in  which  the 
children  seemed  to  take  great  interest. 
After  having  for  several  nights  assigned 
some  subject  to  be  thought  over,  I  neg- 
lected it  for  a  time.  It  was  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, however.  As  we  were  preparing 
for  dismissal  one  evening  a  little  lad 
raised  his  hand  and  asked,  **  Isn't  there 
anything  we  can  find  out  to-night?*'  I 
saw  that  several  of  the  children  near  him 
awaited  iny  answer  with  interest  and  I 
determined  to  foster  the  spirit  if  possible. 
Since  then  I  have  devoted  a  part  of  my 
pocket  note-book  to  observation  work. 
The  object  is  not  to  give  any  direct  or 
connected  teaching  in  science,  it  is  merely 
to  train  the  children  to  think ;  not  to  ac- 
cept blindly  and  unquestioningly  facts 
which  they  hear  and  read,  but  to  know 
something  of  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
familiar  phenomena  about  them.  One  or 
two  questions  will  suffice  to  illustrate. 

1.  When  the  water  in  the  kettle  boils 
away  where  does  it  go  ? 

2.  When  the  planks  dry  after  the  rain 
where  does  the  moisture  go? 

3.  What  made  the  rainbow  last  night  ? 

4.  Where  does  the  dew  come  from  ? 

5.  What  makes  the  water  come  out  of 
a  pump  when  you  work  the  handle? 

6.  How  many  toes  has  a  cat? 

7.  Why  can  the  duck  swim  while  the 
chicken  cannot? 


8.  Which  feet  does  a  horse  move  simul- 
taneously ? 

9.  Standing  with  your  back  to  the  sun 
where  does  your  shadow  fall  ? 

10.  Standing  with  your  face  to  the  sun 
where  does  your  shadow  fall  ? 

11.  Of  what  use  are  leaves  to  a  plant? 

12.  Of  what  use  are  roots  to  a  plant  ? 

13.  What  roots  do  we  use  for  food? 

14.  What  stems  do  we  use  for  food  ?  * 

15.  What  leaves  do  we  use  for  food? 
etc. — Canada  Educational  Journal, 


THE  UNIVERSAL  LITANY. 


THE  service  whi^h  was  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker  for 
Cities'  Day  at  the  World's  Fair,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  con- 
sisted of  comparative  selections  from  the 
scriptures  of  different  nations.  Mrs. 
Hooker  read  the  quotations  from  the 
other  faiths,  and  those  from  the  Christian 
Bible  were  read  in  concert  by  the  Mayors 
present,  led  by  Mayor  Carter  H.  Harri- 
son, of  Chicago.  The  Litany  was  as 
follows : 

Egyptian — He  has  made  all  that  is, 
and  without  Him  nothing  that  is  hath 
been  made. — Book  of  the  Dead,  B.  C. 
1400. 

Christian — All  things  were  made  by 
Him,  and  without  Him  was  not  anything 
made  that  was  made. — ^John  i.  3. 

Jewish— For  Thou  lovest  all  things 
that  are  and  abhorrest  nothing  that  Thou 
hast  made  ;  for  never  wouldst  Thou  have 
made  anything  if  Thou  hadst  hated  it. 
But  Thou  sparest  all,  for  they  are  thine, 
oh,  Thou  lover  of  souls. — Wisdom  of  • 
Solomon,  xi.  24. 

Christian — Behold  what  manner  of  love 
the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that 
we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God. 
Beloved,  now  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God, 
and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be,  but  we  know  that  when  He  shall  ap- 
pear we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall 
see  Him  as  He  is.— John  iii.  1-2. 

Chinese — My  doctrine  is  that  of  an  all- 
pervading  unity.  Recompense  unkind- 
ness  with  kindness,  and  injustice  with 
justice.  What  you  do  not  wish  done  to 
yourself,  do  not  do  to  others. — Confucius, 

B.  C.  5551.  . 

Christian— All  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets.— Jesus  Christ. 
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Buddhist — The  water  falls  on  all  crea- 
tures, on  herb,  bush,  and  each  draws  up 
to  its  own  leaf  and  blossom  according  to 
its  own  special  need.  So  falls  the  rain  of 
the'  law  on  the  many-hearted  world. — 
Buddha.  B.  C.  627. 

Christian— Think  not  that  I  am  come 
to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets.  I  am 
not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill. — ^Jesus 
Cfirist. 

Hindoo — There  is  one  living  and  true 
God;  everlasting,  without  parts  or  pas- 
sions, of  infinite  power,  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, the  maker  and  preserver  of  all 
things.  He  is  one  and  he  is  beyond  de- 
scription. He  is  so  great  there  can  be  no 
image  of  him.  He  !s  the  incomprehen- 
sible Spirit  who  illuminates  all  and  de- 
lights all ;  from  whom  all  proceed ;.  by 
whom  they  live  after  they  are  bom  and 
to  whom  all  must  return.  No  vision  can 
approach  Him,  no  language  can  describe 
Him,  no  intellectual  power  can  compre- 
hend Him. — Vedas,  B.  C.  1500. 

Christian — One  God  and  Father  of  all, 
who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in 
you  all. — Paul. 

Hindoo — He  whose  heart  is  pure  and 
good,  who  is  without  pride,  who  loves 
every  soul  as  his  own,  who  behaves  uni- 
formly to  every  one  with  kindness,  who 
wishes  to  do  good  and  has  abandoned 
vanity  in  his  heart,  resides  with  the  Lord 
of  life. — Purana,  B.  C.  1500, 

Christian — Who  shall  ascend  into  the 
hill  of  the  Lord,  or  who  shall  stand  in  His 
holy  place?  He  that  hath  clean  hands 
and  a  pure  heart,  who  hath  not  lifted  up 
his  soul  unto  vanity  nor  sworn  deceit- 
fully. He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from 
•  the  Lord  and  righteousness  from  the  God 
of  his  salvation. — Psalm  xxiv.  3-5. 

Moslem — Every  good  act  is  charity. 
Giving  water  to  the  thirsty  is  charity. 
Putting  the  wanderer  into  the  right  path 
is  charity.  A  pleasant  look  is  charity. 
A  man's  true  wealth  is  the  good  he  does 
in  the  world.  When  he  dies  mortals  will 
ask  what  property  he  has  left  behind  him. 
but  angels  will  inquire  what  good  deeds 
hast  thou  sent  before  thee  ? — Mohammed, 
600  A.  D. 

Christian — I  was  hungry  and  ye  gave 
me  meat,  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink, 
naked  and  ye  clothed  me,  sick  and  in 
prison  and  ye  visited  me.  Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me.  Enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord. — ^Jesus  Christ. 

Chinese — The  truly  great   man  is  he 


who  does  not  lose  his  child  heart. — Men- 
sius,  B.  C.  312. 

Jewish — ^The  world  is  saved  by  the 
breath  of  the  school  children. — Talmud, 
B.  C. 

Christian — Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  God. — ^Jesus  Christ. 


TWENTIETH  ARBOR  DAY. 


THE  Twentieth  Arbor  Day  was  ob- 
served by  the  planting  of  trees  and 
in  appropriate  school  programmes  in 
many  parts  of  the  State.  We  give  here- 
with the  address  of  Dr.  Murray  Gait 
Motter  at  the  Lancaster  High  School  on 
**The  Sanitary  Side  of  Arbor  Day.'' 
The  usual  programme  of  orchestral  and 
vocal  music,  selected  readings,  and  tree- 
planting,  was  carried  out  in. observance  of 
the  day.  The  trees,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  were  distributed  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
planted  during  the  noon  recess,  the  formal 
programme  of  the  day  being  called  at  two 
o'clock.  It  was  fitting  that  from  the 
same  platform  where  Dr.  Higbee  made 
the  first  Arbor  Day  address,  his  nephew, 
Dr.  Motter,  should  round  out  the  decade 
and  make  the  twentieth.  We  take  pleas- 
ure in  giving  it  place  in  these  columns  : 

THE  SANITARY  SIDE  OF  ARBOR  DAY. 

When,  on  the  13th  of  last  April,  by  the 
courtesy  of  your  eood  Principal,  I  stood 
back  in  the  comer  by  that  door,  and  shared 
with  you  the  pleasure  and  enthusiasm  of 
your  Nineteenth  Arbor  Day  exercises,  I  little 
thought  that  I  should  to-day  have  the 
pleasure  and  honor  of  addressing  you  on  one 
phase  of  the  subject  which  was  then  sug- 
gested to  me.  As  vou  may  imagine,  Dr. 
McCaskey  did  not  bid  me  come  here  and 
stand  in  a  corner  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
invited  me  to  a  seat  on  the  front  row,  which 
only  my  own  tardiness  prevented  me  fi-om 
occupying.  However,  I  so  thoroughly  en- 
joved  your  singing,  your  orchestra  and  the 
addresses  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  For- 
estry and  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  that  I  did  not  mind 
either  the  standing  or  the  comer  ;  in  fact  1 
was  glad  to  be  here  on  any  terms. 

You  may  remember — not  all  of  you,  for 
there  has  been  a  commencement  since  then, 
and  some  who  were  here  have  commenced 
to  realize  what  a  good  time  they  had  when 
they  were  going  to  school ;  some  have  com- 
menced to  be  sorry  they  did  not  work  harder, 
study  more  diligently,  and  better  fit  them- 
selves for  the  struggles  which  begin,  for 
most  of  us,  when  scnool  days  are  over.     The 
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Good  Book  says  :  **  Out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  I  know 
how  the  wasted  hours  rise  up,  like  ghosts 
from  the  grave  of  buried  days,  and  point  the 
doleful  moral :  **  If  thou  hadst  used,  and 
not  abused  us — ^we  might  now  serve  thee  ! " 
Don't,   I  beg  of  you,  don't  put  any  such 

fhastly  skeletons  in  your  closets.  But — I 
id  not  come  here  to  tell  you  ghost  stories  ! 

Those  of  you  who  were  here  last  Arbor 
Day  may  remember  that  Dr.  Rothrock  dwelt 
upon  the  immense  importance  of  tree-plant- 
ing and  tree-gfrowing  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint.  Dr.  Schaeffer  also  spoke  of  this. 
I  wondered  that — as  the  Statie  Commissioner 
of  Forestry  was  a  doctor  of  medicine  as  well ; 
and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction had  but  a  few  days  before  been 
elected  President  of  the  State  Medical  Coun- 
cil— neither  of  them  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  trees  in  the  preservation  aiid  promotion 
of  health — your  health  and  my  health,  the 
health  of  the  community  at  large.  Dr. 
Schaeffer  did  refer  to  his  association  with 
the  doctors,  and  poked  a  bit  of  fun  at  them, 
quoting  an  old  Italian  proverb  to  the  effect 
tnat  *  *  where  the  sun  enters  freely,  the  doctor 
is  not  needed." 

It  is  to  this  particular  view  of  the  subject 
that  I  have  been  asked  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion. I  wish  to  show  you,  if  possible,  that 
if  we  observe  these  Arbor  Day  exercises  in- 
telligently, seeking  to  ^et  out  of  them  all 
the  good  we  ma>^,  we  will  find  that  we  can 
add  to  our  health  in  a  three-fold  manner ;  the 
health  of  the  body,  the  health  of  the  mind, 
and  the  health  of  the  soul. 

When  you  come  to  study  physiology  you 
will  learn  that  the  great  food  stuff  of  our 
bodies  is  oxygen  ;  that  we  breathe  it  in  with 
the  air,  which  is  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen ;  that  this  oxyeen  is  absorbed 
through  the  lungs  into  the  blood.  This  pro- 
cess is  called  inhalation.  But  you  know, 
•'whatever  goes  up  must  come  down;" 
what  goes  in  must  come  out ;  air  goes  into 
the  lungs,  and  air  comes  out  of  the  lungs. 
Following  inhalation  is  exhalation,  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  air 
which  goes  intOy  and  that  which  comes^«7»» 
the  lun^s  ;  a  difference  which  eives  nse  to 
very  senous  and  important  problems,  when 
we  come  to  build  our  school  and  dwelling 
houses.  Oxygen  is  taken  into  the  lungs, 
and  oxygen  is  given  out  by  the  lungs.  I 
have  saidthat  the  oxygen,  breathed  into  the 
lungs  with  the  air,  is  mixed  with  nitrogen  ; 
the  oxygen  which  is  breathed  out  of  the 
lungs  is  mixed  with  carbon.  But  these  are 
two  very  different  kinds  of  mixtures.  The 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  air 
is  what  is  called  a  mechanical  mixture  ;  each 
is  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
other,  just  as  you  might  have  isi  bag  full  of 
peas  and  beans.  The  peas  are  still  peas, 
though  they  be  mixed  with  the  beans,  and 
the  beans  are  still  beans,  though  they  be 
mixed  with  the  peas.  The  mixture  of  oxy- 
gen and  carbon  m  the  air  which  cotats/rom 


the  lungs  is  a  chemical  mixture,  or,  as  it  is 
better  to  call  it,  a  chemical  compound,  be- 
cause it  is  so  entirely  different,  in  every 
way,  from  either  of  the  two  materials  which 
go  to  make  it  up.  Thus,  common  table-salt 
is  a  chemical  compound.  You  would  hardly 
imagine  that  it  is  made  by  mixing  a  yellow- 
ish-green, poisonous  gas  with  a  yellowish- 
white,  lustrous  metal  / 

Let  me  illustrate  this  a  little  further :  If 
you  mix  su^ar  and  sand  together,  you  will 
have  a  mecnanical  mixture,  which  can  be 
separated  into  sand  and  sugar  very  easily. 
Put  some  of  your  mixture  into  a  glass  filled 
with  water — the  sugar  is  dissolved,  the 
sand  falls  to  the  bottom.  Pour  off  the  water, 
which  has  dissolved  the  sugar  into  another 
glass,  and  after  the  water  has  dried  up,  or 
evaporated,  you  will  have :  sugar  in  one 
glass,  sand  in  the  other— just  the  two 
materials  with  which  you  started.  Suppose 
we  make  another  mixture  of  sand,  baking- 
soda  and  slaked  lime,  and  heat  it  until  it 
all  runs  together  and  is  fused  ;  we  will  then 
have  a  chemical  mixture  or  compound,  some- 
thing very  different  from  any  of  the  mater- 
ials with  which  we  started.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  that  pane  of  window-glass  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  lime,  soda  and  sand,  which 
were  used  to  make  it  ?  You  can  break  it  all 
up  into  little  pieces,  and  grind  it  into  fine 
dust,  but  you  can't  get  any  sand  or  soda  or 
lime  out  of  it  until  you  tear  apart  that 
chemical  mixture.  Now,  let  us  go  back  a 
little :  the  oxygen,  separated  from  its  me- 
chanical mixture  with  nitrrogen  and  taken 
into  the  body  through  the  lungs  is  a  food. 
The  oxygen,  mixed  with  carbon,  in  the  form 
of  a  chemical  compound,  made  in  the  chem- 
ical laboratorj^  or  workshop  of  the  body, 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  lungs  is  a  poison  ! 

I  have  said  that  oxygen  is  the  food  of  the 
body.  Looked  at  in  one  way.  we  may  say 
that  life  is  a  kind  of  burning  process,  or.  as 
the  chemists  call  it,  oxidation,  in  which 
oxygen  is  the  fuel.  You  can  readily  under- 
stand then,  that  if  oxygen  bums,  and  by 
burning  in  the  human  body  supports  life, 
any  gas  which  does  not  bum,  but  on  the 
contrary,  puts  out  a  flame,  may  be  expected 
in  time,  if  it  be  taken  into  the  body,  to  put 
out  the  flame  of  life.  This  is  just  the  case 
with  the  gas  which  comes  from  the  lungs  ; 
this  mixture  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  which 
we  call  carbonic  oxide,  will  not  itself  bum; 
moreover,  it  prevents  the  pure  oxygen  from 
burning.  In  this  way  it  acts  as  a  poison. 
I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  explain  it 
to  you  a  little  more  fully,  'but  let  me  say  just 
here,  that  these  are  only  very  general  state- 
ments. Had  we  the  time  I  should  be 
obliged  to  change  them  very  materially. 

Have  any  of  you  ever  stopped  to  think 
why  it  is  that  the  ceiling  of  a  well-planned 
school  room  is  so  much  higher,  in  propor- 
tion, than  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  in  your 
homes  ?  One  reason  is,  that  there  may  be 
more  pure  air  for  us  to  breathe  in,  more 
room  tor  this  poisonous  air  which  we  breathe 
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out.  If  you  were  to  sit  down  with  your 
slates  and  pencils,  it  would  not  take  you 
long  to  calculate  how  much  pure  oxygen 
this  room  will  hold,  nor  how  soon  the  pure 
oxygen  will  be  made  zwpure  and  harmful 
for  us  to  breathe.  Then,  perhaps,  you 
might  wonder  how  the  supply  of  pure  oxy- 
gen is  kept  up;  how  is  it  that  we  have  not 
long  ago  burned  it  all  up  in  our  bodies,  or 
been  suffocated  by  the  poisonous  carbonic 
oxide  which  we  breathe  out  of  our  lungs  ? 
This  reminds  me  of  a  story.  Once  upon  a 
time  a  school  boy  wrote  a  composition  on 
"  Breath. '»  Here's  what  he  said:  "Breath 
is  made  of  air.  We  breathe  always  with  our 
lungs,  and  sometimes  with  our  livers,  ex- 
cept at  night,  when  our  breath  keeps  life 
foing  through  our  noses  while  we  are  asleep, 
f  it  wasn't  for  our  breath,  we  should  die 
whenever  we  slept.  Boys  that  stay  in  a 
room  all  day  should  not  breathe;  they  should 
wait  till  they  get  out  of  doors.  For  a  lot  of 
boys  staying  in  a  room  make  carbonicide; 
and  carbonicide  is  more  poisonous  than  mad 
dogs,  though  not  just  the  same  way." 

That  boy  was  all  right  so  far  as  he  went. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  that  '*  carbon- 
icide" is  not  the  only  thing  that  kills  in 
the  air  of  a  crowded  school-room.  No  doubt 
you  have  all  heard  that  **  whafs  one  man's 
poison  is  another's  meat  or  drink."  Here 
IS  a  very  striking  illustration  of  this  old 
saying.  This  carbonic  oxide,  which  as  we 
have  seen  is  poisonous  to  man  and  the 
animal  kingdom  in  general,  is  the  food  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  the  leaves  of 
every  green  tree  and  plant  that  you  see,  is  a 
little  chemical  laboratory,  or  workshop,  in 
which  is  just  exactly  reversed  the  change 
which  the  air  undergoes  as  it  passes  through 
our  lungs.  The  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  the 
trees.  They  absorb  carbonic  oxide,  and 
when  by  the  help  of  sunlight  and  water 
they  tear  apart  this  compound,  the  carbon 
goes  to  form  the  tissues  of  the  tree — the 
oxygen  is  given  off  pure  and  free,  for  us  to 
breathe  again. 

Now  I  have  gone  a  long  way  around  to 
show  you  a  very  simple  fact.  This  is  but 
one  very  small  way  in  which  the  trees  con- 
tribute to  our  bodily  health.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  you  could  suggest  a  number 
of  ways  in  which  tree-planting  and  tree- 
growing  help  to  make  us  more  healthy. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  go  very  deep  Into  the 
subject,  nor  to  discuss  it  scientifically.  I 
have  not  the  time  for  that,  nor,  I  fancy, 
have  you  the  patience.  My  sole  object  to- 
day is,  if  possible,  to  arouse  and  stimulate 
your  interest  in  Arbor  Day  and  all  that  it 
means  ;  to  make  you  wonder  and  think  and 
study  about  it.  You  will  understand  me, 
then,  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  wish  to  tell 
you  all,  or  even  the  most  important,  ways  in 
which  trees  do  contribute  to  our  health.  I 
would  much  prefer  that  you  study  it  out  for 
yourselves. 

Before  we  go  any  farther,  let  us  stop  for  a 
moment  to  see  what  that  word  health  means. 


I  think  if  I  were  to  ask  you,  some  one  would 
say:  '*To  be  healthy  means  to  be  well." 
Very  good,  but  let  me  add  something  to 
that.  That  we  may  be  entirely  healthy,  it 
seems  to  me  we  must  not  only  be  well  but 
do  well .  In  other  words,  health  and  activity 
go  hand  in  hand,  each  adds  to  the  other. 
One  great  drawback  to  the  health  of  stu- 
dents, and  especially  of  people  who  live  in 
large  towns  and  cities,  is  tnat  as  a  rule  we 
do  not  take  enough  exercise  out  of  doors,  in 
the  open  air.  We  can  sit  here  in  the  school- 
room, or  in  our  homes,  and  learn  a  great 
deal  about  trees  from  books ;  but  we  can 
never  learn  to  know  them  intimately  unless 
we  go  out  to  meet  them  ;  no  more  than  we 
can  plant  and  raise  trees  in  our  parlors.  So 
you  see  that  indirectly  the  ctntivation  of 
trees  is  a  most  healthful  exercise  for  us. 

Though  I  have,  intentionally,  told  you 
very  little  about  how  and  why  it  is  so,  I 
think  you  will  be  ready  to  admit  the  truth 
of  my  assertion,  that  the  knowing,  intelli- 
gent observation  of  these  Arbor  Day  exer- 
cises will  tend  to  increase  our  bodily  health. 

How,  next,  may  it  increase  the  health  of 
the  mind  ?  Remember,  we  have  learned  that 
health  and  activity  go  hand  in  hand.  What 
would  you  think  of  a  man  who  would  plant 
an  orchard  of  apple  trees  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Grande  river,  or  of  some  other  indi- 
vidual who  would  plant  a  grove  of  weepine 
willows  on  some  high  and  diy  western  plain  r 
Do  you  see  what  I  mean  ?  You  can't  plant 
and  cultivate  trees  of  at^  kind,  with  any 
hope  of  success,  without  first  studying  their 
life  and  habits.  Here,  then,  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  healthful  exercise  of  the  mind. 
Aside  from  such  study  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  tree-growing  *  *  pay ' ' — and  we  heard 
something  ofthat  last  April — have  you  any 
idea  what  delightfully  interesting  and  puz- 
zling friends  we  may  make  of  the  trees? 
Have  any  of  you  ever  seen  two  leaves  just 
exactly  alike  in  every  particular  t  I  doubt 
it.  Last  Monday  afternoon — you  will  re- 
member how  bright  and  clear  and  beautiful 
the  day  was — I  was  returning  to  Lancaster 
from  Washington.  I  had  provided  m5rself 
with  a  book  to  while  away  the  four  or  five 
hours  which  I  was  to  spend  on  the  railroad 
train  ;  but,  as  I  looked  out  on  the  ever-chang- 
ing landscape,  now  and  then  interrupted  by 
a  waterscape,  I  found  that  the  trees,  ^mth 
their  warm  and  brilliant  coloring,  presented 
a  study  far  more  interesting  than  my  novel. 
Here  was  a  tree  whose  foliage  was  all  red ; 
there  another  all  yellow ;  everywhere  were 
green  trees,  and  the  very  richness  of  nature's 
color-scheme  was  so  fascinating  that  I  could 
not  look  away  from  it.  The  first  thought 
that  came  to  me  was  :  What  an  absorbingly 
interesting  study  lies  here,  and  how  few 
there  be  who  know  anything  about  it  1  I 
wondered  how  many  of'^the  girls  and  bo3rs 
of  the  Lancaster  High  School  could,  at  a 
distance,  recognize  the  different  kinds  ol 
trees  ;  could  distinguish  them  by  their  g^en- 
eral  form  and  outline,  by  the  way  they  send 
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out  their  branches,  by  the  colors  and  shades 
which  the  early  frosts  and  changine  season 
give  to  them  ?  How  many  can  tell  how  and 
why  these  colors  come  in  this  way  ? 

At  one  place  I  saw  a  little  clump  of  some 
half-^ozen  or  more  vellow-leaved  trees,  sur- 
rounding one  which  was  still  quite  green. 
Near  by,  in  a  little  grove  of  green  trees,  tow- 
ered a  tall,  thin  sapling,    itself  dead,  but 
supporting  the  clinging  tendrils  of  a  luxur- 
iant ivy  vine,  so  rich  and  warm  and  red  that 
it  seemed  almost  to  be  on  fire.    Could  any 
sight  be  more  interesting,  more  stimulat- 
ing ?    From  every  branch,  on  every  leaf,  I 
seemed  to  see  those  two  little  words,  of  three 
letters  each,   which  have,   in  one  way  or 
another,  led  to  the  unfolding  of  so  many  of 
old  Dame  Nature's  secrets.     Do  you  guess 
what  they  were?     "How''    and   **whv." 
Why  should  one  tree  to-day  be  yellow  while 
its   neighbor   is    green  ?     How   do   these 
changes  come  about,  and  what  do  they  teach 
us.^    What  can  you  tell  me  of  the  trees 
which  have  become  famous  in  history — for 
instance,  the  "Charter  Oak,"  the  "Wash- 
ington Elm  ?  "    Where  were  they,  and  why 
so  called  ?    You  read  in  the  current  books 
and  magazines  and  papers  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  forests  has  caused  great  changes 
in  our  climate.    What  eflfect  can  trees  have 
upon  climate  ?    You  may  learn  that  certain 
localities,   which  have  been    dreaded  and 
avoided,  because  the  people  who  lived  there 
were  constantly  shaking  and  quaking  with 
nasty  malaria,  have  become  auite  healthful 
and  desirable,  since  certain  kinds  of  trees 
have  been   planted  and  cultivated    there. 
How  was  this  found  out  in  the  first  place  ? 
How  else  than  by  studying  the  lite  and 
habits  of  these  trees,  and  learning  how  they 
may  best  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  made  to  grow  on  this  old  earth  of  ours  ? 
We  have  seen  that  health  of  body  means 
also  activity  of  body.    I/one  ago  one  of  the 
old  philosophers  declared  that,  in  order  to 
have  sound,  healthy  minds,  we  must  have 
sound,  healthy  bodies.    We  have  seen  that 
tree-planting  and  tree-growing  contribute, 
both    directly    and    indirectly,    to    bodily 
health.     Health  of  body  in  itself  tends  to 
health  of  mind;  but  carrying  out  the  whole 
idea  of  Arbor  Day,  we  have  in  addition,  not 
only  the  opportunity  but  the  incentive  to 
most  enjoyable  and  healthful  mental  exer- 
cise, under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
possible.    You  have  all  of  you  been  study- 
ing long  enough  to  have  learned  that  there 
are  few  rules  without  exceptions.     Many, 
perhaps  each  one  of  you,  could  point  out  to 
me  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule,  that  a 
sound  body  is  necessary  to  a  sound  mind. 
When    you  have  grown  older,   and   have 
thought  more  deeply,  reasoned  more  clearly 
and  certainly,  you  need  go  no  farther  than 
to  our  C>>untv  Hospital  to  find  proof  of  the 
fact,  that  wnere  body  and  mind  are  both 
diseased,  the  soul — that  immortal  part  of 
us — ^is  all  too  apt  to  be  warped  and  twisted 
out  of  all  semblance  to  the  image  of  God  in 


which  it  was  made.  It  remains  for  me  to  sug- 
gest, how  I  think  these  Arbor  Day  exercises 
may  be  made  to  bring  health  to  tne  soul. 

I  believe  that  the  health  of  the  soul  is,  and 
can  only  be  secured  by  caring  for  it  as  God 
the  Father  has  directed,  by  feeding  it  as  His- 
love  and  wisdom  provide.  How  better  cam 
we  learn  of  God's  love  and  wisdom  than  by 
seeking  to  learn  all  that  we  may  of  His 
wondrous  works,  created  for,  complete  only 
in — man  ?  Everywhere  about  us  we  see  the 
wisdom  of  God's  love  for  His  creatures,  in 
the  way  in  which  He  provides  for  even  the 
least  of  them.  He,  who  has  numbered  the- 
very  hairs  of  our  heads,  of  whom  it  is  said,. 
**  not  a  sparrow  falleth  but  by  His  knowl- 
edge;" He  it  was  who  created  the  tree  for 
our  use,  our  study,  our  benefit. 

And  God  said  :  "  Behold  I  have  given  you 
every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in  which, 
is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed  ;  to  you  it 
shall  be  for  meat,  and  to  every  beast  of  the 
earth  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air ;  and  to- 
everything  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth, 
wherein  th^re  is  life,  I  have  given  every  herb 
for  meat:  and  it  was  so.  " 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that  a 
strong  healthy  tree  always  lifts  its  head  to- 
wardneaven  ?  That  the  noblest  and  grand- 
est of  them  all,  the  trees  that  have  l^ome 
famous  alike  in  poetry  and  history,  have 
been  the  ones  which  have  penetrated  furth- 
est toward  that  goal  to  which  we  all  should 
look  ?  You  remember  I  told  you  that  I  saw 
the  other  day  a  tall  sapling,  shorn  of  its 
natural  branches,  but  hidden  in  the  close 
embrace  of  a  beautiful,  red-leaved  vine, 
standing  like  a  pillar  of  fire  in  the  midst  of 
its  less  brilliant  companions.  Can't  you 
imagine  of  what  that  reminded  me?  I 
thought  of  the  pillar  of  fire,  which  we  learn 
in  the  Bible  God  gave  to  His  people  Israel, 
to  show  that  He  was  there  in  their  midst, 
guiding  and  directing  them;  to  be  loved, 
loUowed  and  worshiped  by  them.  And  it 
reminded  me  again  of  Him  who  said:  "I 
am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the  branches.  He  that 
abideth  in  Me  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bring- 
eth  forth  much  fruit;  for  without  Me  ye  can 
do  nothing.  If  a  man  abide  not  in  Me,  he 
is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered, 
and  men  gather  them  and  cast  them  into  the 
fire,  and  they  are  burned.  If  ye  abide  in 
Me,  and  My  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask 
what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you. 
Herein  is  My  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear 
much  fruit:  so  shall  ye  be  My  disciples." 


It's  wiser  being  good  than  bad ; 

It's  safer  being  meek  than  fierce  ; 
It's  fitter  being  sane  than  mad. 

My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched ; 

That  after  Last  returns  the  First, 
Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched  ; 

That  what  began  best,  can't  end  worst. 
Nor  what  God  blessed  once,  prove  accursed. . 
Robert  Browning. 
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CONSCIENCE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


BY  J.  W.  STEARNS. 


Lord  Roskbery,  the  new  English 
premier,  has  a  direct  and  vital  way  of 
talking  that  marks  him  as  a  leader  of 
men.  Commenting  upon  his  late  speech 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  the  Reviews  of 
Reviews  says  he  **  frankly  avowed  that  a 
new  spirit  was  passing  from  municipal 
into  imperial  politics;  and  that  hence- 
forth the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  the 
worker  and  the  toiler  will  take  preced- 
ence of  constitutional  reforms.  He  de- 
clares that  *we  have  in  the  course  of 
lowering  the  suffrage  somewhere  or  an- 
other hit  upon  the  conscience  of  the  com- 
munity.' The  supreme  lest  of  all  gov- 
ernments will  be  how  far  their  policy  is  a 
*  living  and  ennobling  effort  to  carry  into 
practical  politics  and  practical  life  the 
principles  of  a  higher  morality.'  Speak- 
ing straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  he 
said:  *A  plague  on  both  your  houses;  a 
plague  on  all  your  parties;  a  plague  on 
all  your  politics;  a  plague  on  your  unend- 
ing discussions  which  yield  so  little  fruit. 
Have  done  with  this  unending  talk;  come 
down,  and  do  something  lor  the  peo- 
ple!*" How  admirably  that  hits  at  the 
evils  of  this  period  of  sham  and  decadence 
in  politics  I  It  is  like  an  utterance  from 
another  world,  a  world  of  realities.  It  is 
a  spirit  of  life  breathed  over  the  dry 
bones  in  a  valley  of  ^eath;  and  we  heart- 
ily wish  that  at  least  some  influence  from 
it  might  penetrate  our  halls  of  legislation. 
The  conscience  of  the  people  !  apply  the 
principles  of  a  higher  morality  I  a  plague 
on  unending  talk  and  sham  forms!  How 
much  our  time  needs  such  watch-words! 

But  our  purpose  is  not  with  politics. 
We  need  the  same  things  in  the  school- 
room. The  dead  level  of  purely  **  prac- 
tical '*  aims  has  too  completely  possessed 
the  schools.  To  train  pupils  to  get  on  in 
the  world  is  very  necessary,  and  we  are 
not  urging  that  this  conception  be  cast 
aside.  It  is.  however,  narrow  and  self- 
defeating.  It  readily  converts  itself  into 
the  mania  for  getting,  and  then  into  get- 
ting with  the  least  possible  effort.  All 
this  our  industrial  and  social  conditions 
foster  also.  Coxey's  army  is  the  outcome 
of  it.  It  is  urged  by  some  that  the  public 
schools  are  directly  undermining  the 
spirit  of  self-reliance  and  service  by  giv- 
ing to  all,  freely,  an  education,  even  text 
books.     This  fosters  a  selfish,  grasping 


spirit,  they  say,  the  notion  that  the  indi- 
vidual may  demand  from  the  public  a 
supply  of  his  wants.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  schools  should 
set  themselves  against  such  tendencies. 
The  duty  of  the  citizen  needs  to  be  in- 
creasingly emphasized  in  them,  the  obli- 
gation which-  rests  upon  those  whom  so- 
ciety has  educated  to  contribute  by  their 
efforts  and  energy  to  the  good  of  society. 
Instead  of  learning  dependence  from  such 
help,  they  ought  to  learn  gratitude  and  a 
sense  of  corresponding  obligation.  This 
is  an  appeal  to  the  conscience.  This  re- 
sults in  a  recognition  that  each  child  must 
strive  to  be  something  worthy,  and  to 
contribute  his  full  share  to  the  work  of 
the  world,  rather  than  merely  to  get 
what  he  can.  Get  on  in  the  world — yes, 
but  get  on  self-reliantly,  get  on  by  cour- 
age, foresight,  a  sense  of  obligations,  a 
constant  purpose  to  accomplish  some- 
thing. A  higher  morality  makes  life  to 
consist  not  so  much  in  getting  and  having 
as  in  being  and  doing,  and  lays  more 
stress  on  obligations  and  service  than  on 
rights  and  claims.  Such  views  ennoble 
life  and  produce  independent  and  useful 
citizens. —  Western  Jourjial  of  Education. 


EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA. 


IT  is  impossible  to  be  brought  in  contact 
with  members  of  the  working-classes 
in  Russia  without  noting  how  markedly 
they  differ  from  persons  of  the  same  rank 
in  other  countries.  They  seem  to  view 
the  world  from  a  quite  different  stand- 
point. For  instance,  at  the  present  time 
numbers  of  Russian  peasants  are  firmly 
convinced  that  the  ravages  of  the  cholera 
in  their  country  last  year  were  due  en- 
tirely to  the  machinations  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  the  ** English  woman,"  as  they 
call  her.  She  is  jealous  of  their  Tsar, 
they  maintain,  because  he  has  more  sol- 
diers than  she  has ;  therefore,  to  lessen 
his  power,  she  sent  cholera  among  his 
subjects.  The  Queen's  modus  agendi^  it 
seems,  was  simple  in  the  extreme.  She 
merely  smeared  with  cholera- virus  (what- 
ever that  may  be)  a  certain  number  of 
coins,  and  under  the  name  of  a  relief 
fund,  sent  them  into  the  famine-stricken 
districts.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that 
men  and  women,  who  in  this  our  day, 
can  indulge  in  such  mediaeval  fantasies, 
must  have  something  radically  wrong 
with  their  brains.     A  report,  however. 
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which  M.  Strannolubski,  an  expert  on 
all  questions  of  education,  published  last 
year,  affords  a  more  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. It  proves  that  if  Russian  peasants 
are  in  general  intelligence  far  behind  the 
most  ignorant  of  their  Czech  and  Magyar 
neigh^rs,  the  fault  is  neither  theirs  nor 
nature's.  They  are  willing  enough  to 
learn,  and  they  have  brains  enough 
wherewith  to  learn,  but  obstacles  of  all 
sorts  are  deliberately  thrown  in  their  way 
by  their  rulers  to  prevent  their  learning. 
M.  Strannolubski* s  account  of  the 
present  condition  of  education  in  Russia 
is  certainly  somewhat  appalling,  and,  as 
it  was  published  with  oflficial  sanction,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  does  not  err 
on  the  side  of  pessimism.  The  statistics 
he  gives  show  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  are  living  in  a  state  of  the 
most  complete  ignorance.  Only  five  out 
of  every  hundred  of  the  peasants  can 
either  read  or  write,  probably  not  more 
than  four  if  the  Sectarians — the  Stun- 
dists,  Mennonites,  etc.,  be  excluded.     In 


many  villages,  not  a  single  person  is  to  be 
found  who  has  received  any  education 
whatever. 

The  women  of  the  peasant  class  are 
more  ignorant  even  than  the  men,  only 
one  in  500  of  them  being  able  to  read. 
Little  wonder  '*  long  hair,  little  wit,*'  is  a 
proverb  in  Russia ;  or  that  there  should 
be  a  popular  saying  to  the  effect  that 
**God  has  forgotten  where  the  keys  of 
woman's  emancipation  are  hidden.'*  In 
the  towns  the  percentage  of  illiterates  is, 
of  course,  much  lower.  The  Jews  and 
the  Sectarians  can,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, both  read  and  write  ;  and  so  can 
the  better-class  artisans. .  The  conscripts 
for  the  army,  however,  are  taken  fi-om  all 
races,  all  ranks,  from  the  urban  as  well  as 
the  rural  population,  and  yet,  according 
to  the  latest  official  lists,  yoj^  per  cent, 
of  them  are  illiterate.  And  in  judging  of 
these  statistics,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  military  authorities  would  never 
dream  of  classing  as  illiterate  a  man  who 
had  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  alphabet. 
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The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
•ufierer.  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humblle,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— /?^c>fc^r. 

Ye  may  be  ayestickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growin' 
when  yc're  aleepin'.— %Sic0/cA  Farmer. 


K.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


THE  Philadelphia  Press  urges  the  im- 
portance of  a  school  census  as  follows  : 
^ '  It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  tell  within 
20,000  children  how  many  children  are 
getting  no  schooling  whatever  in  this 
city.  No  man  can  tell  within  200,000 
chUdren  how  many  children  are  dodging 
schooling  through  the  State.  With 
25,000  teachers  employed,  and  with  $14,- 
000,000  a  year  expended,  this  State  has 
never  been  at  the  pains  to  learn  by  a 
school  census  how  many  children  need  to 
be  educated,  how  many  are  educated  in 
all  schools,  public  and  private,  and,  still 
more  important,  how  many  are  not  edu- 
cated. Even  the  State  school  money, 
instead  of  being  distributed  by  the  chil- 
dren who  need  an  education,  is  distri- 
buted according  to  the  assessed  taxables 


who  are  past  educating.  This  State  has 
no  more  important  educational  need  to- 
day than  a  school  census.  None  of  the 
objections  made  to  a  compulsory  educa- 
tional law  apply  to  this  matter.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  census  this  State  is 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise  as  far  as  public 
education  is  concerned.  It  imagines  that 
public  schools  are  educating  all  the  chil- 
dren, and  yearly  a  great  army  of  children 
are  growing  up  in  brute  ignorance.'* 


GOVERNOR  CURTIN. 


THE  State  of  Pennsylvania  stood  in 
reverent  homage  about  the  grave  of 
Andrew  Gregg  Curtin,  at  Bellefonte,  on 
Wednesday,  October  loth.  He  was  her 
great  War  Governor,  and  the  soldier  as 
well  as  the  citizen  had  a  leading  place 
on  the  solemn  occasion  of  his  fiineral. 
In  his  proclamation,  announcing  his 
death.  Governor  Pattison,  recognizing 
his  invaluable  service  to  the  State  and 
the  Nation,  paid  this  fitting  tribute  to  his 
honored  memory : 

*  *  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  the  long  line  of  illustrious  men.  Dying 
at  the  age  of  fourscore  years,  until  lately 
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his  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force 
abated,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  citizens 
of  our  State  ever  maintained  so  lasting 
a  hold  upon  the  aflFections  of  its  people. 
Native  of  Pennsylvania,  he  sprang  from 
a  race  of  hardy  men,  who  left  their  im- 
press upon  its  citizenship,  and  who  had 
been  alike  conspicuous  in  public  affairs 
and  in  the  development  of  the  material 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  learned  profession  of  the  law, 
and  though  at  times  his  towering  promi- 
nence in  politics  overshadowed  his  fame 
as  an  advocate,  his  legal  training,  during 
his  entire  public  career,  was  of  inesti- 
mable advantage  to  himself  and  benefit 
to  the  State. 

**  Conspicuous  as  the  possible  candidate 
of  his  party  for  Governor  as  early  as  1851, 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  to 
Governor  Pollock,  and  with  the  exercise 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  that  oflSce  he 
combined  the  direction  and  management 
of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State, 
then  in  a  somewhat  formative  condition, 
and  which  gained  great  impulse  toward 
its  future  usefulness  from  his  wise  coun- 
sel. He  was  a  most  potent  factor  in 
determining  the  political  conditions  of 
the  country  during  the  period  of  the  be- 
ginning and  prosecution  of  the  war  for 
the  Union,  and  for  six  years  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor, to  which  he  had  been  elected  and 
re-elected  in  a  manner  that  won  for  him, 
above  all  his  contemporaries,  the  title  of 
The  War  Governor.  He  was  conspicu- 
ously helpful  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  President  Lincoln,  and  while  always 
jealous  of  the  honor  and  regardful  of  the 
dignity  of  his  own  Commonwealth,  he 
aided  largely  to  make  the  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  great  struggle  second  to 
that  of  no  other  State  in  the  Union.  He 
was  active  in  raising  and  equipping 
troops,  and  the  splendid  organization  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  was  owing  to 
his  exertions.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
his  ministrations  for  the  comfort  of  Penn- 
sylvania's soldiers  in  the  field,  on  the 
march,  in  the  camp,  or  in  the  hospital. 
No  personal  service  in  this  behalf  was  too 
exacting  for  him  to  render,  and  again 
and  again  his  presence  inspired  our  sol- 
diery, and  his  sympathy  cheered  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  absent,  and  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  never 
returned.  To  him,  above  all  others,  the 
State  is  indebted  for  the  establishment  of 


the  Soldiers*  Orphans*  Schools,  and  the 
country  owes  to  him  the  splendid  example 
of  Pennsylvania* s  care  for  the  children  of 
her  soldier  dead. 

* '  He  and  his  native  State  were  honored 
by  his  appointment  as  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  and  he  was  eminently  successful 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  most 
cordial  relations  of  Russia's  great  empire 
with  our  Republic.  He  sat  an  honored 
member  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
which  framed  our  present  fundamental 
law.  He  represented  with  distinction  one 
of  the  principal  Congressional  districts  of 
our  State  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  and  when  he  retired 
to  private  life  he  was  followed  with  the 
affectionate  regard  of  the  people  of  all 
parties  and  of  every  section  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, of  which  he  had  been  a  faith- 
ful public  representative.  His  presence 
in  every  popular  assembly,  and  especially 
on  the  occasion  of  military  reunions,  was 
always  the  occasion  for  veneration  of  his 
imposing  and  genial  personality." 

A  Bellefonte  local  dispatch  said: 
"There  is  more  sorrow  and  gloom  in 
Bellefonte  to-day  over  the  death  of  ex- 
Governor  Curtin  than  is  generally  felt 
over  the  death  of  any  man,  no  matter 
what  his  station  in  life.  His  tall,  com- 
manding figure,  always  a  conspicuous 
one  in  Bellefonte,  was  last  seen  in  public 
at  the  reception  tendered  to  General 
Hastings  on  his  arrival  home  from  the 
convention  at  Harrisburg  at  which  he 
was  nominated  for  Governor.  The  old 
War  Governor  was  called  upon  for  a 
speech,  and  for  five  minutes  addressed 
the  crowd,  at  the  close  of  which  he  said  : 
*  I  bid  you  all  good-bye.  I  feel  that  this 
is  the  last  time  I  will  ever  talk  to  you.' 
Six  weeks  ago  Mr.  Curtin  had  a  bad 
attack,  from  which  he  never  recovered 
sufficiently  to  leave  his  house.  On  Thurs- 
day he  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  his 
three  physicians  at  once  realized  that 
there  was  no  hope,  but  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  Governor  did  not  realize  his 
condition.  He  did  not  speak  of  it  in  any 
way  whatever,  nor  did  he  refer  to  any  in- 
cidents of  his  public  life.  As  long  as  he 
was  conscious  he  conversed  on  every-day 
topics — the  approaching  election,  his  visit 
to  Ireland,  and  his  sojourn  in  Paris  with 
Blaine.  Several  allusions  were  also  made 
to  his  boyhood  days.  His  illness  and 
death  were  as  painless  and  quiet  as  the 
calm  which  succeeds  a  storm.** 
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A  late  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly  lias 
the  following  earnest  tribute  to  Governor 
Curtin,  making  reference  more  especially 
to  bis  good  work  in  organizing  the  Sol- 
diers' Orphan  Schools  of  Pennsylvania : 

"The  *War  Governor*  par  excellence 
passed  from  the  earth  in  the  death  of  An- 
drew Gregg  Curtin.  It  was  not  only 
that  few  others  of  the  seventeen  Chief 
Executives  of  the  loyal  States  who  met 
with  him  at  Altoona,  just  after  Mc- 
Clellan's  disaster  in  the  Peninsula  in  the 
conclave  which  resulted  in  the  famous 
call  **  for  300,000  more/'  served  like  him 
throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  re- 
bellion ;  nor  was  it  that  this  pleasant  old 
man,  whom  many  remembered  in  his  ac- 
customed seat  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
Lafayette  Hotel  in  Philadelphia,  and  a 
few  in  bis  hospitable  and  simply  elegant 
mountain  home  in  Bellefonte,  equipped 
nearly  400,000  men  for  the  service  of  the 
Union,  and  nearly  90,000  more  for  the 
defence  of  his  own  thrice-invaded  State  ; 
nor  was  it  that  he  alone  of  all  men,  ex- 
cept perhaps  General  Sherman,  foresaw 
the  magnitude  of  the  struggle  impending 
in  April,  1861,  and,  despite  the  almost 
contemptuous  refusal  of  tiie  national  gov- 
ernment to  accept  them,  raised,  in  view 
of  an  affair  of  more  than  *  thirty  days,' 
the  magnificent  division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
'vania  Reserves,  consisting  of  three  bri- 
gades of  five  regiments  each,  and  chose 
for  their  commanders  Meade,  Reynolds, 
and  Ord,  perhaps  the  three  most  able  bri- 
gaders  that  any  one  division  of  the  Fed- 
eral army  possessed  at  any  one  time. 

*  *  Not  any  of  these  things,  nor  any  other 
one  of  the  many  poetically  brilliant 
episodes  of  his  executive  career,  gives 
him  entire  precedence  over  such  men  as 
Morgan  of  New  York  and  Andrew  of 
Massachusetts.  What  does  give  him  the 
precedence  is  that  when  on  his  way  to 
church  on  Thanksgiving  morning,  1863, 
he  met  two  starved  and  shivering  little 
girls  on  Front  street,  Harrisburg,  the 
wind-swept  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  learning  that  their  father  had  died  in 
battle,  thought  out  during  sermon-time 
the  plan  of  his  great  monument — the 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Out  of  their  portals  passed,  in  the 
quarter  of  a  century  succeeding  the  war, 
an  army  of  tens  of  thousands  of  'six- 
teeners,'  as  they  were  named  from  the 
age  of  graduation,  who  should  confirm  in 
all  quarters  of  the  earth  where  the  sturdy 
Pennsylvania  stock  may  flourish  Gover- 


nor Curtin's  title  to  the  high  name  of  the 
*  Soldier's  Friend.' 

**  No  other  State  had  this  system.  All 
others  left  the  care  of  the  fatherless  to 
the  Federal  government.  Pennsylvania 
stands  alone  in  this  course  of  beneficent 
justice,  and  that  she  does  so  she  owes  to 
the  tireless  fatherliness  of  Curtin's  heart, 
who,  when  his  project  had  been  defeated 
in  one  Legislature,  marched  a  battalion 
of  orphans  to  the  very  doors  of  the  Capi- 
tol which  held  the  next,  and  conquered 
the  hearts  of  the  legislators  by  a  storm  of 
childish  harmony  in  patriotic  song.  This 
project,  be  it  remembered,  Y^as  not 
planned  and  executed  in  the  period  of 
joyous  devotion  to  the  country  which 
followed  the  success  of  the  arms  of  Grant. 
It  was  in  that  darkest  hour  just  before 
the  dawn  of  victory,  when  the  confines 
of  Pennsylvania  were  invaded ;  when 
Chambersburg,  stripped  of  defenders  by 
reason  of  the  necessity  of  the  defence  of 
Washington,  was  burning ;  when  every 
other  man  was  what  he  would  have  called, 
after  the  war  was  over,  a  traitor,  i,  e,,  a 
disbeliever  in  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  restore  the  Union;  and  when 
President  Lincoln,  at  the  advice  of  one 
Pennsylvanian,  Mr.  McClure,  thought  it 
necessary  to  send  to  another  Pennsylvan- 
ian, General  Meade,  to  furlough  5000 
troops  in  order  to  insure  his  re-election. 

'*  Such  was  the  action  which  makes 
Curtin's  name  lead  all  the  rest  on  the 
mighty  roll  of  *  War  Governors.'  Other 
acts  of  his,  such  as  these  mentioued, 
evinced  his  readiness  to  meet  and  grapple 
with  emergencies  iindreamed  of  before  or 
since  in  the  country's  history,  which 
characterized  not  him  alone,  but  many  of 
the  giants  who  assuredly  were  on  this 
American  earth  in  those  days.  Doubt- 
less either  Andrew  or  Morgan  would  have 
done  all  that  Curtin  otherwise  did,  had 
they  been  so  near  the  front  as  he  was. 
But  this  one  act  was  right  royal,  an  evi- 
dence rare  in  these  days  of  elective  ruler- 
ship  of  the  paternal  duties  of  a  ruler.  It 
was  such  an  act  as  Lincoln  himself  might 
have  conceived  and  carried  out  in  one  of 
those  moments  of  aspiration  of  his,  which 
came  nearer  to  inspiration  than  any  deeds 
since  Biblical  days." 

A  part  of  the  funeral  service  was  a  citi-^ 
zens'  meeting  in  the  Court  House  at  ten 
o'clock,  when  the  building  was  crowded 
with  friends  of  the  deceased.  On  motion 
of  General  Beaver,  Hon.  A.  O.  Furst  was 
made  president  of   the  meeting,   Hon. 
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Jerome  B.  Niles  and  Judge  Landis  vice- 
presidents.  Judge  Furst  made  a  brief  and 
appropriate  speech,  and  General  Beaver 
read  the  minute  and  resolutions  of  the 
Centre  County  Bar  Association,  which 
were  adopted.  Brief  tributes  were  then 
paid  to  the  life  and  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased in  fitting  and  highly  eulogistic 
addresses  by  a  number  of  prominent  gen- 
tlemen. 

Colonel  William  B.  Mann,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  a  life-long  friend  of  Gov- 
ernor Curtin,  and  the  tribute  paid  by  him 
was  one  of  the  most  affecting  of  the  day. 
Speakinc^  of  Gov.  Curtin 's  love  for  the 
soldier,  Mr.  Mann  said  that  he  said  to  the 
men,  when  enlisting,  *'  Go  forward,  boys, 
and  fight  for  your  country,  and  when  you 
come  back  our  baskets  and  store-rooms 
shall  be  open  to  you.'*  And  everybody 
knows  how  well  that  promise  was  kept. 
Governor  Pattison  paid  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Curtin,  saying  that 
he  had  always  regarded  him  as  the  man 
next  greatest  to  Lincoln.  Senator  John 
Scott  also  spake  with  much  feeling. 
Colonel  McClure  said  :  *'  He  laid  down 
the  policy  of  this  Government.  In  his 
first  inaugural  address  he  laid  down  the 
policy  that  guided  this  nation  through  all 
that  disastrous  war.  Governor  Curtin 
has  passed  from  among  us,  but  he  is  not 
dead.  There  will  be  a  perpetual  spring 
time,  a  perpetual  renewal  of  life.  God 
has  created  nothing  that  dies,  and  here, 
over  the  bier  of  our  loved  one,  is  the  place 
to  declare  it."  Senator  Wallace  said: 
**If  you  would  behold  his  monument, 
look  around  you.  It  is  here  among  these 
people."  The  meeting  was  closed  with 
brief  addresses  by  Hon.  John  J.  Bailey,  of 
Huntingdon,  who  served  as  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  with  Gov. 
Curtin,  and  Gen.  J.  P.  S.  Gobin,  of  Leb- 
anon. 

At  the  close  of  the  citizens'  meeting  the 
remains,  under  escort  of  a  guard  of  honor, 
were  taken  to  the  Court  House,  where 
they  lay  in  state  until  nearly  two  o'clock. 
During  this  time  they  were  viewed  by 
thousands  of  his  fellow  citizens,  at  home 
and  abroad.  One  of  the  pathetic  inci- 
dents of  this  hour  was  the  march  of  a 
thousand  school  children  of  Bellefonte 
past  the  casket,  to  take  a  last  farewell  of 
one  whose  form  had  been  familiar  to  most 
of  them  all  their  lives. 

A  few  minutes  before  two  o'clock  the 
remains  were  returned  to  the  family  resi- 
dence on  High   street,  where  religious 


services  were  held  at  two  o'clock.  These 
were  of  the  simplest  character.  Rev.  Dr. 
Laurie,  of  Bellefonte  Presbyterian  Church, 
had  charge  of  these  services,  and  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Har- 
risburg. 

The  procession,  as  it  moved  to  the 
Union  Cemetery,  was  formed  as  follows : 
The  military  escort,  Col.  Theodore 
Burchfield  commanding;  as  special  es- 
cort of  honor,  the  G.  A.  R.,  Col.  Amos 
Mullen  in  charge;  clergy  in  carriages; 
honorary  pall  tearers.  Then  followed 
the  hearse  with  the  carriers  on  each  side 
of  it ;  the  family  tind  friends ;  represen- 
tatives of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  As- 
sociation, Capt.  John  Taylor  in  charge ; 
representatives  of  the  military  order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion,  representatives  of  the 
Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  general 
officers  of  the  National  Guard  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Governor's  staff  and  the 
staffs  of  the  general  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  according  to  rank ;  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Centre  County  Veterans' 
Association,  John  Hamilton  in  charge; 
the  several  bar  associations  of  Centre  and 
adjoining  counties,  Col.  J.  L.  Spangler 
in  charge;  battalion  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College  Cadets,  two  hundred  strong, 
Lieut.  Edw.  W.  McCaskey  commanding, 
President  and  members  of  the  town  coun- 
cil of  the  borough  of  Bellefonte,  and  citi- 
zens generally.  Burgess  W.  E.  Gray  in 
charge.  At  the  tomb  services  were  con- 
ducted by  Grejg^g  Post,  No.  95,  of  which 
Governor  Curtin  was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber. As  the  final  words  were  spoken  a 
salute  was  fired,  and  the  thundering 
echoes  of  the  great  guns  told  that  all  was 
over,  and  that  the  venerable  Governor  had 
passed  forever  from  human  sight. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  his  services  to  the  cause  of 
general  education  were  of  great  and  last- 
ing value.  His  relation  to  the  County 
Superintendency  is  told  by  Hon.  H.  C. 
Hickok,  in  an  article  on  *'  Governor  Pol- 
lock and  the  Common  School  System," 
published  in  the  May  number,  1890,  of 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal ;  and  au 
article  on  **The  Genesis  of  Our  State 
Normal  School  System,"  in  our  Decem- 
ber number,  1892,  by  the  same  author, 
tells  in  clear  and  graphic  manner  his  re- 
lation to  the  State  Normal  School  law. 
These  articles,  are,  both  of  them,  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  authentic  history 
of  education  in  Pennsylvania. 
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HIGH  SCHOOI.  AT  EASTON. 


ON  Wednesday,  Sept.  12th,  the  new 
High  School  Building  at  Easton  was 
formally  opened.  The  new  edifice  has  a 
frontage  of  133  feet  and  a  depth  of  74 
feet.  The  total  cost  is  $82,259.  The 
County  Institute  will  this  year  hold  its 
sessions  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  this 
magnificent  building. 

Hon.  R.  E.  James  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  history  of  the  schools  of  Easton 
moves  in  forty-year  cycles  or  periods,  be- 
ginning with  the  erection  of  a  log  school 
house  in  1754,  the  only  exception  being 
a  twenty-year  period,  firom  1834  to  1854. 
The  log  school  house  was  followed  by 
the  Union  Academy,  in  1794.  The  high 
school  period,  from  1854  to  1894,  is  iden- 
tical with  the  service  of  W.  W.  Cotting- 
ham  as  Superintendent  of  the  Borough 
Schools.  Among  other  addresses  was 
one  by  Prof.  W.  B.»  Owens,  of  I^afayette 
College.     He  said: 

All  our  great  problems  must  for  their 
solution  fall  back  upon  the  one  problem 
of  education  and  training.  More  and 
more  in  manufactures  and  the  liberal 
arts,  in  agriculture,  in  transportation  and 
in  the  application  of  motive  power,  the 
adaptation  to  new  conditions  and  new 
wants  depends  upon  the  working  out  of 
principles  in  the  laboratories  and  class- 
rooms of  our  schools.  Our  spelling  must 
go  to  the  schools  to  be  reformed.  We 
are  taking  the  temperance  question  there 
also.  The  schools  are  contributing  a 
large  factor  to  the  settlement  of  the 
woman  question  by  showing  that  women 
can  teach  as  well  as  men,  and  in  many 
cases  can  learn  better.  The  great  prob- 
lem of  citizenship  and  fitness  for  the  bal- 
lot depends  for  its  solution  upon  what 
the  schools  are  doing  for  men.  Then,  in 
matters  of  government  and  public  policy, 
our  universities  are  hot-beds  of  doctrine, 
at  least,  and  some  practical  good  may  yet 
come  out  of  it.  Half  our  college  seniors 
are  full-fledged  statesmen  with  opinions 
of  their  own,  ample,  original,  refreshing; 
and  perhaps  the  schools  may  yet  show 
us  how  to  deal  with  anarchy,  with  trusts, 
and  how  to  settle  the  tariff.  If  the 
schools  cannot,  may  Heaven  help  us  ! 

Then  Mr.  Owens  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  the  best  and  highest  courses  of  instruc- 
tion being  open  to  all  absolutely  without 
distinction,  and  continued  :  In  connection 
with  these  higher  courses  leading  to  col- 
lege and  university,  we  usually  think  of 


the  learned  professions  as  the  only  call- 
ings that  require  such  instruction;  but 
learning  is  not  amiss  in  any  line  of  life. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there  was 
more  of  it  in  the  workshop  and  on  the 
farm.  It  is  to  me  one  of  the  discourage- 
ments of  college  work  that  the  training 
and  culture  which  we  try  to  give  them  is 
felt  to  be  of  little  use,  except  for  lawyers 
and  doctors  and  preachers  and  perhaps 
for  teachers;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
training  a  man  has  received  tells  wher- 
ever the  man  may  be  placed,  and  even 
practical  fitness  for  many  kinds  of  work 
requires  a  broader  base  for  preparation 
than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  There  is  no 
duty  or  labor  which  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  perform  into  which  we  may  not 
inject,  as  an  element  of  our  fitness  for  it, 
the  utmost  measure  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  we  possess.  Just  as  a  teacher 
cannot  teach  too  well,  or  a  preacher 
preach  too  well,  or  a  lawyer  plead 
too  well ;  so  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
life  and  work  of  the  carpenter,  the  engi- 
neer, the  farmer,  and  the  trader,  make 
drafts  upon  them  which  require  better 
than  their  best.  They  cannot  be  too  dil- 
igent, too  persevering,  too  accurate,  too 
sagacious,  too  manly. 

The  higher  training  of  good  schools  is 
to  develop  these  very  traits:  It  is  not 
simply  a  man's  daily  work,  it  is  his 
equipment  to  meet  as  worthily  as  he  can 
the  various  relations  which  he  must  daily 
live,  and  in  view  of  these  what  work  a 
man  can  do  is  a  fair  question,  of  course, 
but  it  is  a  small  one.  A  greater  one  is, 
what  kind  of  man  is  he?  with  what  intel- 
ligence and  judgment  to  note  and  decide? 
with  what  capacities  for  growth  in  the 
graces  of  personal  life  ?  with  what  spirit 
does  he  stand  before  tasks  that  require 
labor  not  only,  but  tact  and  patience  ? 
how  does  he  stand  in  circumstances  which 
test  integrity  ?  with  what  taste  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  beautiful  and  with  what 
capacities  for  the  exercise  of  charity  and 
benevolence  towards  others? 

Success,  if  we  measure  it  by  income 
and  fortune,  is  a  paltry  achievement  in 
comparison  with  this  better  success, 
measured  on  the  scale  of  intelligence  and 
character. 

When  we  make  schools  better,  there- 
fore, we  are  practically  working  out  the 
principles  of  that  higher  economy  that 
gives  the  greatest  value  to  the  best  things. 
It  is  a  good  use  of  materials  to  pave  and 
harden  highways  and  speed  the  move- 
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ments  of  commerce,  to  build  railways 
and  bridges  and  ships;  it  is  a  good  use  to 
construct  appliances  of  labor  and  rear 
palaces  of  trade;  but  if  materials  can  be 
employed  in  the  training  of  men  and 
women,  they  have  reached  their  highest 
use.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brick  and 
stone  that  enter  into  this  building,  they 
can  be  made  to  facilitate  the  organization 
and  application  of  those  influences  that 
instruct,  that  bring  to  bear  the  power  of 
thought  and  truth  in  the  development  of 
human  character,  there  is  no  higher  pur- 
pose to  which  they  can  be  devoted. 
For  this  high  purpose  this  structure  was 
designed  and  erected;  to  this  sacred  use 
let  us  dedicate  it  forever. 


OF  SOAP  AND  THE  FI.AG. 


IN  a  recent  convention  held  at  Franklin, 
the  School  Directors  of  Venango 
county  declared  in  favor  of  placing  the 
American  flag  on  every  school-house  in 
the  county,  thereby  to  imbue  the  rising 
generation  with  a  love  for  American  in- 
stitutions. 

In  a  tone  entirely  too  bitter  for  our 
taste,  one  of  the  Meadville  papers  com- 
ments upon  this  action  as  follows  :  '  *  What 
most  schools  need  much  more  than  a  flag, 
are  a  coat  of  paint,  more  sensible  direc- 
tors and  more  efficient  teachers.  We 
venture  to  say  that  there  are  dozens  of 
school-hottses  in  Venango  county  that  are 
supplied  with  neither  wash-basin  nor 
towel ;  dozens  more  whose  walls  are  as 
black  and  bare  as  a  bam,  and  not  one  in 
twenty  that  is  even  fairly  fitted  up  as 
a  place  for  training  children.  The  flag, 
business  is  running  to  such  an  extreme 
that  it  will  die  of  its  own  exertion  ;  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  of  the 
least  benefit  to  anybody  except  the  bunt- 
ing manufacturers,  who  perhaps  have  a 
patent  on  the  cheap  quality  of  patriotism 
that  can  be  taught  by  the  mere  sight  of  a 
flag.  The  flag  of  any  country  is  a  mere 
symbol,  while  the  essential  thing  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  history,  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  government,  rather  than  a 
mere  familiarity  with  the  sight  of  the 
bunting  used  as  the  national  emblem.*' 

W^e  have  met  many  of  the  teachers  and 
directors  of  Venango  county  from  year  to 
year,  and  if  the  imputation  contained  in 
the  above  were  made  directly  against 
them  instead  of  being  general  in  its  char- 
acter, we  would  cheerfully  take  this  op- 


portunity to  defend  them.  Now,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  choose  between  having 
a  flag  and  flag-staff  on  the  one  hand,  or 
towels,  soap  and  wash  basin  on  the  other, 
any  sensible  person  would  of  course 
choose  the  latter.  But  our  motto  is, 
**I/et  us  have  both  the  symbol  of  pa- 
triotism and  the  helps  to  cleanliness." 
Washington  Irving  ridiculed  the  Dutch 
women  of  New  York  for  an  excessive  use 
of  the  brush  and  soap.  For  this  trait 
they  deserve  praise  rather  than  censure. 
''In  the  science  and  art  of  health  and 
cleanliness'*  says  Griffith,  **the  Dutch 
were  pioneers.  A  national  passion  for 
the  application  of  soap  and  water  pos- 
sesses them,  and  in  their  eyes  *  laziness 
and  dirt  are  the  worst  forms  of  original 
sin  *  * '  Since  the  Dutch  taught  the  Eng- 
lish how  to  starch  linen,  and  the  nations 
of  Northern  Europe  the  art  of  using  mop, 
broom  and  shovel,  the  plague  and  the 
pestilence  which  during  the  Middle  Ages 
slew  more  human  beings  than  were  killed 
in  war,  have  been  fought,  subdued  and 
almost  banished. 

Some  immigrants  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  have  not  learned  the 
lesson  of  cleanliness,  if  the  reports  of 
those  who  visit  the  sweat-shops  and  other 
localities  in  our  State  are  to  be  believed. 
The  first  step  towards  making  good  citi- 
zens out  of  the  children  from  such  hovels 
— their  dwellings  cannot  be  called  homes 
— is  to  teach  them  the  use  of  soap  and 
water,  to  beget  in  them  a  horror  for  filth 
and  squalor.  Moreover,  how  can  a  boy 
who  has  been  playing  out  of  doors,  avoid 
soiling  his  books  when  no  means  are  pro- 
vided for  washing  his  hands?  Cleanli- 
ness is  next  to  godliness,  says  the  proverb, 
and  we  may  add  it  is  an  essential  of  good 
citizenship. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  flag  is  a  help  in 
teaching  patriotism,  just  as  objects  and 
apparatus  are  helps  in  teaching  science. 
No  good  teacher  would  do  without  them. 
To  expect  that  the  mere  sight  of  a  little 
bunting  shall  beget  a  love  of  country,  is 
of  course  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  to  ex- 
pect that  apparatus  should  teach  the 
principles  of  physics  and  chemistry. 
Figures  stand  for  numbers;  letters  and 
signs  represent  the  quantities  and  opera- 
tions in  algebra ;  the  stars  and  stripes 
symbolize  much  in  our  nation's  life  and 
history.  As  no  one  would  attempt  to 
teach  arithmetic  and  algebra  without  the 
use  of  symbols,  so  no  good  teacher  would 
undertake  to  teach  his  country's  history 
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without  using  the  flag  on  all  proper  occa- 
sions. The  living  teacher  is  needed  to 
Tivify  the  symbols  of  science  and  the  ap- 
paratus for  experiments ;  otherwise  these 
fail  to  serve  their  intended  purpose, 
likewise  the  living  teacher  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  begetting  a  love  of 
country  ;  the  lessons  in  history  and  civics 
are  needed  to  make  the  Stars  and  Stripes 


stand  for  something  in  the  life  and  heart 
of  the  child.  From  this  point  of  view  we 
can  agree  with  the  Meadville  editor,,  that 
what  the  schools  need  much  more  than  a 
flag  is  sensible  directors,  who  will  see  to 
it  that  only  eflScient  teachers  are  em- 
ployed ;  and  that  they  are  supplied  with 
flag,  towel,  soap  and  wash-basin,  as  well 
as  the  regular  appliances  for  instruction. 


Official  Department. 


Department  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Harrisburg,  November,  1894.     ) 

nPHE  following  are  the  times  and  places  at 
1  which  the  annual  session  of  the  County 
Teachers*  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  coun- 
ties named.  The  Common  Schools  of  the 
county  must  be  closed  during  the  week  of 
Institute,  and  the  time  cannot  be  regarded  as 
any  part  of  the  school  term  of  any  School 
District  in  the  Commonwealth. 

County,      Place  of  Meeting,  Date, 

Delaware  ....  Media Nov.  5. 

Wayne Honesdale   .   .   .  Nov.  5. 

Dauphin Harrisburg  .    .   .  Nov.  12. 

Brie Erie Nov.  t2. 

Huntingdon  .  .  .  Huntingdon.  .  .  Nov.  12. 
Jefferson  ....  BrookvUle  .  .  .  Nov.  12. 
I^ancaster  .  .  .  .  Lancaster.  .  .  Nov.  12. 
Schuylkill  .  .  .  Pottsville  ....  Nov.  12.  • 
Franklin  ....  Chambersburg .  .  Nov.  19. 
Lebanon  ....  Lebanon  ....  Nov.  19. 
Monroe.   ....  Stroudsburg.  .    .  Nov.  19. 

Pike  ......  Milford Nov.  19. 

Somerset  ....  Somerset  ....  Nov.  19. 

Tioga Wellsboro'  .   .   .  Nov.  19. 

Adams  ....  Gettysburg  .  .  .  Nov.  26. 
Cambria    ....  Ebensburg  .   .   -  Nov.  26. 

Juniata Mifflintown .   .   .  Nov.  26. 

Mifflin Lewisto^n.  .   .    .  Nov.  26. 

Potter Coudersport .  .      Nov.  26. 

Washington  .  .   .  Washington .  .    .  Nov.  26. 

Yofk York Nov.  26. 

Carbon Manch  Chunk .  .  Dec.  3. 

Cumberland.  .      Carlisle Dec.  3. 

Perry New  Bloomfield  .Dec.  3. 

Snyder Middleburg  .  .    .  Dec.  3. 

Pulton McConnellsburg.  Dec.  10. 

Bedford Bedford .....  Dec.  17. 

Blair  ......  Hollidaysburg .     Dec.  17. 

Brarlford    ....  Towanda  ....  Dec.  17. 

Butler Butler Dec.  17. 

Centre Bellefonte.  .   .   .  Dec.  17. 

Clarion Clarion Dec.  17. 

Clearfield..  .  Clearfield.  .  .  .  Dec.  17. 
Clinton  ....      Lock  Haven    .   .  Dec.  17. 

Fayette Union  town  .  .   .  Dec.  17. 

Forest Tionesta  ....  Dec.  17. 

Lycoming.  .  .  .  Muncy  ....  Dec.  17. 
Montour  ....  Danville  ....  Dec.  17. 
Northumberland.  Sunbtiry  ....  Dec.  17. 
Venango  ....  Franklin  ....  Dec.  17. 

Warren  ....      Warren Dec.  17. 

Westmoreland.  .  Greensburg .  .  .  Dec.  17. 
Armstrong  .  .  .  Kittanning  .  .   .  Dec.  24. 


Beaver Beaver Dec.  24. 

Indiana Indiana Dec.  24. 

Mercer Mercer Dec.  24. 

Crawford  ....  Meadville  ....  Dec.  31. 
Sullivan  .  .  .  .  La  Porte  .  .  .  Dec.  31. 
Union Mifflinburg  .  .   .  Dec.  31. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong  —  Supt.  Jackson  :  Madison 
township  has  built  one  new  house  and  re- 
seated two.  Kiskiminetas  has  also  built 
one  new  house.  The  Boards  of  Cowanshan- 
nock  and  Elderton  have  adopted  graded 
courses  ;  others  are  considering  the  subject. 
Some  of  the  districts  have  adopted  Civil 
Government  as  a  branch  to  be  taught  this 
coming  term.  We  are  trying  to  encourage 
this  movement  as  much  as  possible. 

Beaver  —  Supt.  Hillman  :  Our  annual 
local  institute  at  Piersol's  Academy,  West 
Bridgewater,  convened  Augjust  20th.,  and 
continued  four  days.  This  institute  is  for 
the  benefit  of  young  teachers  and  especially 
for  those  who  are  about  to  teach  their  first 
term  ;  nevertheless  it  was  well  attended  by 
many  of  our  more  experienced  and  success- 
ful teachers.  Over  200  members  were  en- 
rolled and  much  interest  was  manifested. 

Bedford — Supt.  Potts :  Our  examina- 
tions developed  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
persons  desiring  to  teach  this  year  than  in 
former  years.  Not  counting  those  commis- 
sioned by  other  authority,  337  persons  have 
been  authorized  to  teach.  At  the  lowest 
count  we  have  75  more  teachers  than  schools. 
Those  left  over  are  not  in  all  cases  the 
poorest  teachers.  Many  of  the  schools  are 
open.  The  Bedford  and  a  few  of  the  Broad 
township  schools  have  been  visited.  At 
Hopewell,  Mr.  J.  B.  Mannine  spent  a  full 
day,  and  E.  A.  Simon  a  half  day  with  me 
in  the  schools.  There  have  been  compar- 
atively few  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
teachers  in  our  borough  schools.  The  same 
line  of  action  is  being  followed  by  the  rural 
districts,  possibly  not  to  so  great  an  extent, 
but  the  tendency  has  been  to  re-employ  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  corps  of  old  teachers. 

Berks — Supt.  Zechman  :  The  county  in- 
stitute was  held  September  24-29,  and  was  a 
most  practical  meeting. 
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BLAiR—Supt.  Wertz :  The  schools  of  the 
county  are  all  in  session  with  but  one  ex- 
ception. The  school  board  of  Catherine 
township  built  a  new  house  at  Yellow 
Springs,  which  for  durability,  convenience, 
and  workmanship,  is  a  model.  It  is  36x34 
feet,  cased  with  brick,  finished  inside  with 
hard  wood,  and  furnished  with  slate-board 
and  comfortable  furniture.  A  roofed  porch 
with  a  broad  approach  in  front  adds  both  to 
the  appearance  of  the  building  and  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pupils.  The 
Board  is  worthy  of  commendation  for  tiiis 
mark  of  liberality  and  progress. 

Carbon— Supt.  Beisel :  All  our  graded 
Schools  are  in  operation  with  fair  promise  of 
a  successful  year's  work.  One  hindrance 
to  the  best  work  in  our  town  is  the  crowded 
condition  of  our  schools.  A  few  boroughs 
have  opened  additional  schools ;  others 
should  follow  the  example.  A  number  of 
districts  have  supplied  their  schools  with 
outline  maps  and  dictionaries.  In  nearly 
all  our  districts  the  old  teachers  were  re- 
employed. We  have  few  beginners  in  our 
corps,  and  those  we  do  have  are,  with  few 
exceptions.  Normal  School  graduates. 

Chester— Supt.  Walton :  A  new  two- 
roomed  school  Duilding  has  been  erected 
this  summer  at  Modenia,  East  Fallowfield 
township.  It  is  contemplated  that  this 
school  house  shall  be  so  graded  as  to  receive 
from  four  districts  those  pupils  who  have 
completed  the  course  in  their  own  districts. 
Hign  Schools  have  also  been  established  in 
East  Goshen  and  West  Brand5rwine  town- 
ships. We  have  been  called  to  several 
Farmers*  Institutes  and  Grange  meetings  to 
explain  the  Township  High  School,  and  how 
it  may  be  procured.  A  special  appropriation 
from  the  State  would  materially  assist  in 
establishing  these  schools. 

Clearfield  —  Supt.  Youngman  :  The 
Clearfield  school  building  has  been  re- 
modeled, and  is  now  one  of  the  most- con- 
venient and  best  buildings  in  the  county. 
Boggs,  Rockton,  and  Morris  districts  have 
each  built  one  new  school-house.  Bigler 
township  is  just  finishing  a  building  with 
four  rooms  at  Modira,  at  a  cost  of  $jooo.  It 
will  be  a  Township  Hicrh  School.  Supt.  N. 
C.  SchaefFer  is  expected  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  and  make  an  address  on  the  **  Func- 
tion of  the  High  School." 

CoLUMBiA-^upt.  Johnston :  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  of  our  schools  commenced 
in  September.  With  but  one  exception  they 
begin  with  bright  prospects  of  great  success. 
A  strong  educational  sentiment  everywhere 
prevails.  The  Catawissa,  Berwick,  Espy, 
and  five  of  the  Bloom  schools  have  been 
visited.  The  Superintendent's  suggestion 
that  each  teacher  have  her  own  room  has 
been  full)^  carried  out  by  the  Bloomsburg 
directors  in  remodeling,  with  modem  im- 
provements, the  Third  Street  building. 
This  Board  has  also  put  the  Pollard  system 
of  teaching  into  one  primary  school  as  an 
experiment,   and   has    emploj'ed    a   music 


teacher.  The  Berwick  schools  start  out 
with  an  additional  teacher.  Every  possible 
arrangement  has  been  made  by  the  directors 
to  insure  a  successful  term.  The  Scott 
directors  have  remodeled  the  Espy  and 
Almedia  school -houses,  putting  slate  surface 
in  all  the  rooms,  more  windows  with  sliding 
blinds,  and  the  hot-water  system  of  heating, 
and  have  carefully  arranged  a  course  of 
study  for  their  schools.  A  course  of  study 
has  been  prepared  for  the  ungraded  schools 
of  the  county,  and  has  already  been  adopted 
by  some  of  the  districts, 

Franklin — Supt.  Zumbro  :  New  school- 
houses  have  been  erected  in  Letterkenny 
and  Hamilton  districts.  Our  schools  are 
now  in  operation,  and  everything  points 
toward  a  successful  year's  work.  One 
of  our  prominent  teachers,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Swanger,  of  Lurgan  district,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  as  teacher  in  Palm's  Busi- 
ness College,  Philadelphia.  His  brother, 
Mr.  H.  D.  Swanger,  has  been  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him. 

Fulton — Supt.  Chestnut:  Most  of  the 
schools  open  to-day,  October  ist ;  a  few 
not  until  the  8th.  Our  course  of  study  is 
ready  for  adoption.  Now  the  task  is  to 
secure  its  adoption  by  the  Boards  and  have 
its  workprosecuted  by  the  teachers.  Wells^ 
Tyler,  Tod  and  Licking  Creek,  have  in- 
creased the  salaries  of  teachers.  Ayr,  the 
wealthiest  district  in  the  county,  increased 
its  salaries  one  dollar  a  month.  Five  pro- 
fessional certificates  have  thus  far  been 
granted.  Several  were  advised  not  to  try 
me  examination,  and  one  who  did  try- 
failed.  The  percentage  of  failures  was  very 
large.  We  have  a  stronger  average  body  of 
teachers  than  last  year.  Many  are  enUiu- 
siastic,  and  we  hope  for  a  better  average  of 
work  than  last  term. 

Greene-— Supt.  Stewart :  The  week  before 
the  opening  of  most  of  our-  schools,  educa- 
tional meetings  were  held  at  five  points  so 
located  that  at  least  one  of  them  could  easily 
be  reached  by  any  teacher  in  the  county. 
With  one  exception,  these  meetings  were 
well  attended  by  teachers  and  citizens,  and 
much  interest  was  manifested.  The  object 
of  holding  these  meetings  just  before  the 
opening  of  school  was — i,  to  discuss  sub- 
jects wnich  teachers  should  condsider  at  this 
time,  such  as  orj^^anization,  programme, 
classification,  seating,  course  of  study,  dis- 
tribution of  text-books,  etc.  2.  To  get  the 
teachers  more  thoroughly  interested  before 
they  should  attempt  to  interest  and  instruct 
their  pupils.  3.  To  get  the  parents  inter- 
ested so  as  to  secure  better  attendance  at  the 
opening  of  the  term.  4.  To  encourage 
united  effort  among  teachers,  directors,  and 
patrons.  Valuable  assistance  was  rendered 
by  Dr.  A.  J.  Davis,  principal  of  Clarion 
State  Normal  School,  who  gave  the  teachers 
many  practical  and  helpful  suggestions. 
The  teachers  joined  earnestly  in  the  discus- 
sions, and  I  wish  most  heartily  to  praise  the 
spirit  that  ruled  in  these  discussions.    No 
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teacher  attempted  to  tear  down  the  plans 
and  sng;gestions  of  another,  but  a  general 
disposition  of  kindness,  help,  and  encour- 
agement was  manifested.  An  interesting 
and  instructive  evening  lecture  was  given  at 
three  of  the  meetings  by  Dr.  Davis. 

Huntingdon  —  Supt.  Rudy  :  Mapleton 
borough  starts  its  schools  with  a  traded 
course  of  study.  Saltillo  has  made  decided 
improvements  in  its  school  building  and 
surroundings.  Oneida  township  has  had 
all  its  houses  painted  and  otherwise  im- 
proved. 

Indiana — Supt.  Hammers:  Examinations 
are  again  over,  and  the  teachers  employed 
for  the  coming  term.  More  applicants  were 
examined  than  ever  before.  The  examina- 
tions were  more  rind  than  formerly,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  a  larger  percentage  of  fail- 
ures than  usual.  Wages  will  average  less 
than  for  last  term— the  teachers,  too,  it 
seems,  must  suffer  from  the  wide-spread 
business  depression.  Two  new  houses  were 
built  during  the  summer,  one  in  Banks 
township,  and  one  in  Canoe.  County  Insti- 
tute will  be  held  during  Christmas  week. 
A  strong  corps  of  instructors  has  been  se- 
cured, and  the  lecture  course  embraces 
talent  of  the  highest  order. 

JBFPERSON— 8upt.  Hughes  :  Most  of  our 
schools  are  in  successful  operation.  It  is 
to  be  very  much  regretted  that  the  Directors 
in  many  districts  only  partially  supply  the 
pupils  with  text-books  and  supplies,  and 
that  very  largely  at  the  expense  of  the 
teachers'  salaries. 

Juniata — Supt.  Marshall :  In  Patterson 
borough,  the  directors  have  built  an  addi- 
tional room  to  the  school-house,  to  relieve 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  primary  de- 
partment— a  very  commendable  act.  Our 
schools  opened  with  an  increased  attendance, 
due  to  "free  text-books  and  supplies.  Our 
directors  are  now  furnishing  everything 
necessary  for  the  schools.  All  that  the 
parents  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  their  chil- 
dren are  regular  in  attendance.  I  have 
visited  the  schools  in  Beale,  Tuscarora, 
Spruce  Hill,  Turbett,  and  Port  Royal  bor- 
ough, and  am  pleased  to  report  that  direc- 
tors are  complying  with  the  law  in  reference 
to  out-houses,  by  erecting  two  on  the  school 
pounds.  The  directors  of  Turbett  have 
painted  the  inside  of  their  houses,  which 
adds  to  the  appearance.  More  of  our 
teachers  have  been  attending  school  during 
the  summer  vacation  than  ever  before.  Thus 
we  are  able  to  report  an  advance  along  the 
whole  educational  line. 

LACKAWANNA-^Supt.  Taylor:  The  Oly- 
phant  Directors  have  engaged  an  instructor 
to  teach  music  in  their  schools;  Jermyn  has 
also  provided  for  music  in  the  higher  grades. 
September  29th,  Prof.  C.  R.  Wells  met  the 
pnncipals  of  the  county  and  instructed 
themm  his  method  of  teaching  ])enmanship. 
This  method  has  been  used  during  the  past 
year  in  the  Scranton  schools  with  remark- 
able success. 


Lebanon— Supt.  Snoke :  All  our  schools 
have  opened  excepting  those  of  Fredericks- 
burg, where  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
will  delay  the  opening  until  the  first  week 
in  November.  Our  schools  never  opened 
with  ereater  facilities  for  efficient  work. 
The  schools  thus  far  visited,  including  those 
of  Cornwall,  Jonestown,  Independent,  North 
and  South  Annville,  and  Londonderry  dis- 
tricts, are  in  a  progressive  condition. 

Lehigh — Supt.  Rupp  :  Prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  schools,  I  held  a  meeting  of  teachers 
and  directors  in  each  township.  At  each 
meting  the  following  were  among  the  topics 
discussed :  School  Organization ;  Proper 
Classification ;  Course  of  Study ;  School 
Visitations ;  Care  of  Books  and  Supplies. 
The  teachers  and  directors  took  an  active 
part  in  discussing  these  and  various  other 
topics  that  were  suggested.  These  meetings 
bring  excellent  results.  Out  of  29J  reachers 
we  have  25  who  are  teaching  their  first 
term.  This  is  a  very  small  percentage  of 
beginners  for  this  county.  The  usual  num- 
ber of  beginners  is  from  forty  to  fifty. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Becht:  At  the  regular 
monthly  meetingof  the  Teachers*  Exchange, 
held  September  29th,  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  proper  observance  of  Arbor 
Day.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  programme,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent 
to  every  teacher.  It  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  appropriate  exercises  held  in  every 
school  district  in  the  county.  Jordan,  South 
Williamsport,  Loyalsock,  Cummings  and 
Clinton  have  [each  erected  a  new  school 
building  to  accommodate  the  increased  at- 
tendance. The  borough  of  Jersey  Shore  has 
engaged  architects  to  draft  plans  for  a  large 
two-story  building. 

MiPPLiN— Supt.  Cooper :  The  schools  are 
all  in  session  and  the  prospects  are  encour- 
aging. I  have  visited  the  schools  of  Brown 
and  Menno,  and  found  a  good  attendance 
for  the  time  of  year,  and  teachers  interested 
in  their  work.  Too  many  of  our  teachers 
justlj  complain  of  the  reduction  of  salaries. 
Lewistown  has  changed  from  a  nine  to  an 
eight  months*  term,  but  has  increased  the 
salaries  $5  per  month.  Armagh  township 
expects  to  hold  a  Local  Institute  before  the 
time  of  the  County  Institute.  The  course 
of  study  prepared  has  been  regularly 
adopted  in  Decatur,  Union,  and  Logan  In- 
dependent. The  old  story  of  parents  object- 
ing to  the  study  of  Physiology  continues  to 
perplex  some  of  our  teachers. 

Montgomery — Supt.  HofFecker  :  Con- 
shohocken  school  board  has  introduced 
manual  training  and  sewing  into  the  publie 
schools.  Suitable  rooms  will  be  equipped 
and  two  special  teachers  employed.  Ash- 
bourne High  School  has  added  Chemistry 
and  German  to  its  course  of  studv.  At  this 
high  school  pupils  are  prepared  lor  college. 

Monroe— ^upt.  Serfass:  Among  the  note- 
worthy events  of  the  month  was  the  comple- 
tion and  dedication  of  the  handsome  High 
School   building  in  the  borough  of  East 
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Stroudsburg.  The  structure  is  75x106  feet, 
and  80  feet  to  the  top  of  the  belfry  tower.  It 
is  made  of  brick  with  Nickelson  stone  trim- 
mings, and  West  Mountain  buff  stone  as  a 
"base:  it  is  two  stories  in  height,  with  twelve 
school-rooms,  two  recitation  rooms,  and  one 
Tx)ok  and  stationery  room,— cost  $25,000. 
The  architectural  design,  its  attractive 
finish,  fine  furniture,  and  its  excellent  in- 
ternal arrangement,  with  the  Smead- Wells 
system  of  heating  and  ventilating,  make  it 
altogether  a  first-class  modem  school  build- 
ing. The  citizens  of  East  Stroudsburg  are, 
and  well  may  be,  proud  of  their  excellent 
"building,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  deserve 
much  credit  for  their  enterprise  and  good 
judgment.  The  building  was  dedicate  to 
the  cause  of  education  with  appropriate  ex- 
ercises on  the  afternoon  of  September  24th. 
A  large  number  of  citizens  had  assembled, 
the  Board  and  the  teachers  of  Stroudsburg 
borough  attending  in  a  body.  The  exercises 
opened  with  music  by  the  Stroudsburg 
band,  which  was  followed  with  prayer  by 
Hev.  Turner.  Dr.  F.  Smith,  on  behalf  of 
the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.,  jjresented  the  schools 
with  a  flag,  and  Principal  Unger  responded 
with  an  appropriate  address.  State  Super- 
intendent SchaefFer  followed  with  an  inter- 
esting address  on  the  Province  of  the  High 
School.  Prof.  Bible,  principal  of  the  Normal 
School,  and  County  Superintendent  Serfass, 
also  delivered  addresses. 

Northumberland  —  Supt.  Shipman  : 
Forty-seven  visits  to  schools  were  made 
■during  the  month  of  September  and  two 
local  meetings  of  teachers  held — one  at 
Hemdon,  the  other  at  Snydertown.  All  of 
the  teachers,  except  ten,  of  the  districts  con- 
cerned were  present.  The  new  term  opens 
tinder  favorable  circumstances,  and  by  the 
active  co-operation  of  teachers  and  directors 
vve  believe  that  this  year's  work  will  mark 
an  era  in  the  work  of  education  in  Nor- 
thumberland county.  Mt.  CanAel  and  Coal 
townships  are  the  best  equipped  districts  in 
the  county  in  the  line  of  school  apparatus. 
The  interior  of  many  of  the  country  school- 
liouses  has  been  greatly  improved  by  paper- 
ing, painting,  and  the  putting  up  of  window- 
■curtains.  We  hope  tnis  good  example  in 
making  school-rooms  more  home-like  and 
•cheerful,  may  be  followed  by  every  School 
Board  in  the  county. 

Perry— Supt.  Arnold :  Most  of  the  borough 
^schools  were  visited  during  the  past  month 
and  found  to  be  doing  very  satisfactory 
work.  Many  improvements  have  been  made 
at  Marysville;  tne  rooms  and  halls  hand- 
somely papered,  adding  much  to  their 
appearance;  a  high  board  fence  now  encloses 
the  school-grounds,  and  two  out-houses 
"have  been  provided  with  separate  means  of 
access  for  each,  thus  complying  strictly  with 
the  law.  Water  has  been  put  into  all  the 
rooms  of  the  Newport  building. 

Snyder  —  Supt.  Bowersox  :  Two  new 
school  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection  in 
the  county,    'flie  one  located  at  Smithgrove 


is  a  handsome  two-room  building — one  room 
for  school  purposes,  the  other  for  the  use  of 
directors.  The  one  in  Chapman  township 
will  be  a  commodious  school-room.  It  is 
built  in  accordance  with  modem  plans  of 
ventilation  and  contains  the  latest  improved 
appliances  in  the  way  of  desks  and  black- 
board. Thus  we  have  two  more  schools  to 
supervise  this  year.  The  examinations 
throughout  the  county  were  exceedingly 
well  attended  by  directors  and  citizens.  The 
normal  school  held  at  Beavertown  was  a 
grand  success.  Eighty-five  teachers  and 
prospective  teachers  were  enrolled.  This 
was  an  exceptionally  large  number  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  school  was  removed 
from  the  county  seat.  Profs.  Gobble,  Dimm 
and  Weidenmeyer  gave  excellent  instruction 
to  the  young  men  and  women  in  attendance, 
and  I  bespeak  increased  strength,  power, 
and  influence  for  them  as  teachers  by  reason 
of  their  earnestness  and  zeal  to  gamer  every- 
thing submitted  to  them  at  the  school. 
This  is  written  before  the  opening  of  the 
term,  and  we  look  hopefully  now  to  the 
active  prosecution  of  the  winter's  campaign. 

SoMERSET—Supt.  Berkey:  All  the  schools 
of  the  county  are  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion. New  houses  were  built  in  Addison, 
Larimer,  Jefferson,  Ogle,  Elk  Lick,  and 
Somerset  districts.  All  the  indications 
point  to  a  very  successful  term. 

Sullivan— Supt.  Meylert :  The  Teachers* 
Normal  Institute  closed  September  7th  after 
a  profitable  session  of  four  weeks.  The 
work  consisted  of  a  review  of  the  branches 
of  study  enumerated  in  the  provisional  cer- 
tificate. Special  attention  was  given  to 
Methods  of  Teaching  and  School  Manage- 
ment. The  attendance  included  nearly 
every  teacher  in  the  county.  Tuition  was 
free. 

Venango — Supt.  Bigler:  I  have  succeeded 
in  a  plan  of  having  the  school  directors  visit 
each  school  in  the  district  during  the  first 
month  of  the  term,  and  report  the  condition 
of  affairs  to  me.  In  a  number  of  districts 
the  directors  visit  the  schools  in  a  body. 
We  have  at  last  established  in  all  but  two 
districts  in  the  county  a  Monthly  Institute 
tor  the  mutual  benefit  of  our  teachers  and 
directors.  We  expect  to  continue  these  In- 
stitutes throughout  the  vear. 

Wyoming— -Supt.  Keeler :  Our  schools  all 
commenced  during^  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember for  a  continuous  term  of  not  les6 
than  six  months.  Nearly  all  the  districts 
have  complied  with  the  law  in  respect  to 
water-closets.  The  new  school-house  at 
Beaumont  will  be  occupied  November  ist. 
Another  erade  has  been  added  to  the 
Nicholson  borough  schools .  The  total  n um- 
ber of  schools  in  the  county  is  134.  Many 
improvements  have  been  made.  Every  dis- 
trict in  the  county  will  have  a  continuous 
term.  Tunkhannock  borough  will  have 
nine  months  ;  Nicholsen  borough,  Factory- 
ville,  Meshoppen  boroueh,  Bramton  town- 
ship, and  Monroe  township,  will  each  have 
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eight  months.  The  rest  of  the  districts  will 
have  seven  months  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions, which  will  of  course  have  six  months. 
Mr.  F.  S.  Stebbens,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Tunkhannock  borough  schools,  at  a  salary 
ofSiooo. 

Du  Bois— Supt.  Meixell :  Extensive  im- 
provements have  been  made;  High  School 
nicely  fitted  up,  partitions  removed,  and  a 
room  of  suitable  capacity  for  75  pupils 
made;  six  rooms,  including  High  School, 
were  seated  with  new  furniture — single 
desks;  office  nicely  arranged  and  a  $75  book- 
case placed  therein.  Established  a  library 
about  a  month  ago,  and  now  have  over  100 
volumes  of  history,  biography,  etc.  Col- 
lected 300  specimens  for  cabinet.  A  very 
elementary  English  course  was  the  extent 
of  the  work  done  here  up  to  September  ist. 
At  that  time  there  were  eighteen  in  the  High 
School.  We  now  have  about  sixty  members, 
with  three  courses  as  high  as  found  in  our 
best  schools,  and  three  good  instructors. 
Plans  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  for 
an  addition  of  four  rooms  to  the  fourth  ward 
building,  and  it  is  intended  to  build  a  six- 
room  brick  building  in  the  third  ward. 
Things  seem  very  harmonious. 

Harrisburg — Supt.  Foose  :  The  follow- 
ing new  teachers  were  elected  for  the  High 
School:  S.  G.  Landon,  principal ;  Messrs. 
F.  M.  McLaurey,  W.  L.  Kauffinan,  and 
Frank  E.  Flickinger ;  Misses  Mary  E. 
Sleichter,  Ida  M.  Barton,  Mary  Leiner  as 
regular  assistants,  and  Mme.  M.  C.  Guer- 
pillon,  who  gives  part  of  her  time  to  French. 
The  regular  teachers  for  the  school  are  fif- 
teen, special  teachers  three,  number  of  pu- 
pils 529. 

Hazle  Twp.,  {Luzerne  G?.) — Supt.  Mul- 
hall:  An  increased  enrollment  and  a  better 
percentage  of  attendance  mark  our  first 
month^s  work.  A  noticeable  and  no  doubt 
encouraging  fact,  observable  in  manv 
schools,  is  the  large  number  of  foreign  chil- 
dren in  attendance.  These  are  principally 
Hungarians  and  Italians.  In  some  schools 
they  constitute  more  than  one-half  the 
entire  number  of  pupils. 

Mahanoy  City  —  Supt.  Miller :  Our 
schools  have  the  largest  enrollment  in  their 
history.  Three  teachers  are  emploved  in 
the  High  School,  instead  of  two  as  hereto- 
fore. We  have  added  elementary  psychol- 
ogy to  the  High  School  course.  Thirty- 
eight  teachers  are  employed  in  the  borough. 
Five  sets  of  the  International  Encyclopedia 
have  been  purchased  for  the  five  school 
buildings  of  the  town. 

Mahanoy  Twp.— Supt.' Noonan:  A  neat, 
comfortable  building  has  been  opened  at 
Ellangowan,  much  to  the  enjo3anent  of  a 
hundred  pupils.  The  building  is  60x30  feet, 
surrounded  by  a  playground  of  more  than 
half  an  acre,  whicn  has  been  ploughed  and 
rolled.  Both  rooms  are  fumisned  with  new 
'* Orion"  desks,  and  are  supplied  with 
plenty  of  slate  surface.    The  directors  have 


done  everything  in  their  power  to  make  this 
building  pleasant  and  attractive,  and  are  to 
be  complimented  on  their  success.  We 
regret  the  loss  of  a  very  able  teacher,  Miss 
Margaret  H.  Bynon,  who  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  in  Carbon  county. 

McKeesport— ^upt.  Brooks:  Thirty-six 
hundred  and  fifteen  pupils  enrolled  the  first 
minth,  with  an  average  attendance  of  3200 — 
the  largest  number  m  the  history  of  our 
schools.  We  have  made  a  very  good  begin- 
ning. Every  one  connected  with  the  schools 
seems  to  be  interested  in  their  success.  Our 
directors  made  149  visits  to  the  different 
rooms  during  the  month.  We  have  been 
holding  a  number  of  grade  meetings,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  they  are  proving  to  be 
quite  a  benefit  to  our  work.  Our  teachers 
take  hold  of  suggestions  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  shows  interest,  and  that  is  bound 
to  result  in  success  to  the  schools. 

Sunbury— Supt.  Oberdbrf:  The  attend- 
ance is  excellent,  and  class-work  much 
better  than  under  the  old  system  of  exami- 
nations at  end  of  term.  Then  pupils  worked 
near  the  end  of  the  term  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fitting  themselves  to  pass  the  ordeal 
of  the  examinations  ;  now  they  work  for  a 
clear,  high  class-record,  knowing  that 
regularity  in  attendance,  and  good  daily 
work  in  classes,  will  merit  promotion  with- 
out being  examined.  Pupils  and  teachers 
alike  are  pleased  with  the  change,  as  un- 
questionably we  are  getting  much  better  re- 
sults than  we  did  before  the  present  system 
of  promotion  was  adoptod  by  the  Board. 
Schools  opened  September  3d  ;  will  close 
December  17th  for  Institute  and  holidays, 
reopening  January  2d,  1895. 

TiTusviLLE — Supt.  Crawford  :  During  the 
summer  vacation  our  Board  greatlj'  im- 
proved the  ventilation  of  our  largest  school 
building  by  erecting  in  each  room  a  chim- 
ney with  a  flue  having  a  cross  section  of  four 
square  feet.  In  the  oase  of  each  flue  is  a 
Taylor  asbestos  back  or  gas-burner,  having 
a  fire  surface  of  18  x  34.  This  back  or 
burner  is  so  placed  that  it  can  be  moved 
backward  and  forward  in  the  fire-place. 
When  moved  forward  it  radiates  a  large 
quantity  of  heat  into  the  room,  and  being 
placed  about  one  foot  from  the  floor  an 
ample  space  is  afforded  for  the  air  to  pass 
under  it  and  up  the  flue  ;  when  pushed  back, 
the  radiation  is  less,  as  the  foul  air  passes 
up  in  front  of  the  burner.  By  a  number  of 
tests  carefully  performed  bv  an  expert,  it 
was  found  that  one  cubic  foot  of  gas  thus 
burned  moved  1350  cubic  feet  of  air  out  of 
« the  room — a  gain  of  350  cubic  feet  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  aspirating  chimneys. 
Aside  from  famishing  ventilation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  moving  100,000  cubic  feet  of  air  from 
each  room  per  hour,  this  method  aids  very 
much  in  heating  the  rooms — ^the  regular 
system  of  heating  employed  is  hot  air.  This 
method  has  all  the  cheer  of  the  old-fashioned 
fire-place,  and  in  a  county  where  gas  is  so 
abundant  in  my  opinion  is  just  the  thing. 
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MAKE  THE  BEST  OF  IT 

N     h     s 


C.  J.  DnNFHT. 


%\^  i  ^  i\i  f^i\i  I  n^ur^^i^ 


1.  Life     is      but      a     fleet  -  ing  dream,  Care  destroys  the    zest     of    it;        Swift  it  ^i-deth 

2.  If      your  friend  has    e'er      a.     heart,    There  is  something  fine    in  him;  Cast    a -way  his 

3.  Hap  -  pi  -  ness  des  -  pis  -  es    state ,    Tho'  'tis  no  dis  -  par  -  agement  When  the  man  that's 

4.  Trust  -  ing   in      the    Power  a  -  bove,    Which,    sustaining  all     of    us.        In    one  common 


^jF^^lbgf  £b^b{"g[''EP^ 
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Uke 
dark 
wise 
bond 
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a    stream — Mind  you  make  the    best    of     it  Talk   not     of    your  wea  -  ry  woes, 

-er      part,   Cling  to    what's  di  -vine    in     him:  Friendship    is      our  best     re -lief, 

and  jmat  Has    both  joy    and    mer  •  ri-ment.  Rank  is      not    the  spell    re-fined, 

of     love     Bin  -  deth  great  and   small  of     us.  Then,  what-ev  -  er  may     be  -  fall. 
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3les,  or    the  rest     of  it.      If    we  have  but  brief  re  -  pose,  Let   us  make  the  best    of   iL 


-0- 
Troubles,  or  the  rest  of  it. 
Make  no  heartless  jest  of  it, 
Mon-ey'snot  the  test  of  it, 
Sor  -  rows,  or   the  rest     of  it, 


If    we  have  but  brief  re  -  pose.  Let  us  inake  1 

It    will  brighten  ev  -  'ry  grief  If    we  make  the  best  of  it. 

But  a  calm,  con  -  tent  -  ed  mind  That  will  make  the  best  of  it. 

We  shall  o  -  vercome  them  all.   If     we  mak£  th^  best  of  it. 
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HAIL  TO  THE  BRIGHTNESS. 


Thos,  Hastimcs. 


tf/iij  JJIjjJIJ  J  Jt?7-'lJ:J^J:jJiJ^P 
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1 .  Hail    to  the  brightness  of  Zi-on's  glad  morning ! 

2.  Hail    to  the  brightness  of  Zi-on's  glad  morning ! 

3.  Lo !     in  the   des-ert  rich  flowers  are  springing, 

4.  See,  from  all  lands,  from  the  isles  of  the  ocean. 


Joy  to  the  lands  that  in  darkness  have  lain 
Long  by  the  proph-ets  of  Is-rael  fore  •  told 
Streams  ever  co-pious  are  gliding  a  -  long: 
Praise  to  Je  -  ho  -  vah  as-cending  on    high 
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Hushed  be  the  accents  of  sor-row  and  mourning, 
Hail  to  the  millions  from  bondage  re-turn-ing, 
Loud  from  the  mountain-tops  echoes  are  ring-ing, 
Fall'n  are  the  engines  of  war  and  com-mo-tion, 
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Zi  -  on  in  triumph  begins  her  mild  reign. 
Gen-tiles  and  Jews  the  blest  vis-ion  be  -  hold. 
Wastes  rise  in  verdure,  and  mingle  in  song. 
Shouts  of  sal -va-tion  are  rend-ing  the  sky. 
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EARI,Y  CHILDHOOD  MEMORIES  OF  A  REMARKAJBLE  MAN. 


THE  RARITY  OF  SUCH  STORIES  IN    I.ITERATURE. 


EARLY  child-life,  with  its  unsuspected 
knowledge,  its  unknown  thought,  its 
unreckoned  impression,  its  vivid,  glowing 
fancies — day-dreams  often  which,  if  re; 
ported  faithfuUy  as  they  come  and  go, 
would  make  many  a  wonder-book  filled 
with  suggestion  for  parent  and  teacher — 
lV)w  littlexjq  we  know  of  it  all!  '*What,\' 
indeed,  **  does  a  baby  think?'*  Some 
babies  !•  Dim  irapressipns  of  very  early 
childhood,  linger  in  most  minds,  but  there 
is,  for  the  most  part,  little  that  is  definite 
as  to  facC3  or  y^ars.  Now  and  then  one 
wliose  memory  has  been  as  the  sensitive 
plate  of  the  photographer  to  receive  and 
retain  te;lis  the  story,*  but  it.  is  seldom 
written,  down.  It  is  the  rarest  of  all 
stories  in  literature,  and  is  always  read 
with  ifnusual  interest. 

A  few  .**  fragments  "of  such  child-life 
have-  long  been  in  our. possession,  from 
the  pen  of  a  remarkable  man,  Rev.  John 
S.  Crumbaugh,  whp  died  nearly  forty 
years  ago.  He  }vas  slowly  dying  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year;  of  hemorrhage  of  the 
luii^^,  after  h^vigg  don^  such  work  as 

^Sotne  days  since  we  wrote  Dr.  J.  W.  Crum- 
baugh, of  Wilmington',  Delaware,  to  Inquire 
wb'ether  these  papers  could  be  iised  as  we  de- 
sired. 'His  reply  19  cbaracterifittc  of  the  man  : 
"  Matke'utfe  of  papers  as  you  see  fit.  I  am  sure 
th&t' Father  will-  be  glatl  of  any  good  use  made 
of  anything  he  left  behind."  All  in  the  con- 
scious present  and  future.  It  is  good  theology, 
and  the  best  religion.  j.  p.  M. 


few  men  of  seventy  years  have  been  able 
to  accomplish;  and  wishing  that  his  little 
son,  an  only  child,  might,  when  he  grew 
old  enough  to  understand  and  appreciate 
it,  have  knowledge  of  his  father!s  life  and 
thought,  he  began  to  write  the  story.  I*t 
had  not  gone  beyond  his  fifth  year 
when  the  call  came,  and  the  personal 
record  was  ended.  Aware  of  our  admira- 
tion of  his  father's  character  and  work 
and  of  our  veneration  for  his  memory  as 
one  of  the  two  men  who  have  impfe^seid 
us  most  aniong  all  our  teachers,  X)r. 
Higbee  being,  the  other,  the  son — now 
Dr.  John  W.  Crumbaugh,  of  Wilmington^ 
Delaware,  w^ho  passed  through  the  Xah-  • 
caster  high  school  and  then  went  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania — placed  these 
papers  in  our  hands.  We  saw  at  once 
that  they  should  be  printed,  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  educational  literature 
of  the  first  five  yea.rs  of  childhood,  and 
hadi  them  copied  to  be  used  in  such  con- 
nection as  the  present — one  of  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  same  general  subject. 
•  i'hey  are  a  revelation  of  childhood 
unique  in  character,  simple  and  strik- 
ing in  style,  and  afford  evidence  that  the 
phenomenal  memory  of  Mr.  Crumbaugh 
was  his  eveh  from  babyhood.  He  would 
write  an.  address  or.  sermon  of  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour  and  commit  it  to 
memory  in  little  longer  time;  would  read 
ordinary  history  or  biography  for  an  hour 
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and  give  dates  and  the  sequence  of  events 
with  strict  accuracy.  At  college  his 
ready  knowledge  of  the  irregular  verbs  in 
Latin  was  a  constant  surprise  to  his  class- 
mates. He  had  committed  an  old  Latin 
grammar  to  memory  when  at  the  country 
school,  before  beginning  the  study  of 
Latin  at  the  preparatory  school  of  Penn- 
sylvania College  at  Gettysburg.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  teacher  was  boarding  for 
a  time  at  his  father's  house,  and  the 
young  lad  was  often  in  his  room.  One 
day,  in  overhauling  his  trunk,  he  threw 
out  a  few  books,  among  them  one  with 
the  backs  torn  off  and  otherwise  in  a 
dilapidated  condition.  The  boy  picked 
it  up,  and,  seeing  in  it  many  words  in  the 
English  letter  but  of  whose  meaning  he 
knew  nothing,  he  asked  what  it  was? 
**0h,  that's  what  they  call  Latin.''  "Do 
you  know  it?"  **  Not  very  much  of  it." 
**  Can  you  teach  me  to  read  it  ?"  '*  Well, 
I  can  hear  you  recite  what's  in  the  book." 
And  so  he  did.  Word  for  word  he  took 
in  the  book — Latin,  English,  everything 
— and  his  retentive  memory  held  with 
marvelous  fidelity  during  life  what  was 
then  so  rapidly  learned.  It  was  either 
the  old  Brooks  and  Ross'  or  Andrews 
and  Stoddard's  Latin  grammar,  each  of 
which  contained  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  irregular  verbs. 

He  entered  the  preparatory  department 
of  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg 
in  1846,  which  little  country  town  has 
since  become  famous  throughout  the 
civilized  world  for  the  great  battle  fought 
there  seventeen  years  later,  his  own 
beautiful  valley,  of  which  he  .speaks  with 
enthusia.sm»  being  that  immortalized  by 
the  poet  Whittier  in  **  Barbara  Fritchie." 
A  year  later  he  entered  the  Freshman 
class,  carrying  his  work  with  ease  and 
reading  widely  during  his  entire  College 
course.  In  185 1  he  graduated,  taking 
the  first  honor  of  his  class.  In  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  he  became  principal  of  the 
Boys'  High  School  at  Lancaster,  before 
he  was  twenty  one  years  of  age,  but 
looking  from  five  to  ten  years  older,  and 
every  inch  the  man  of  power. 

Tall,  well-formed,  erect, calm;  with  kind 
eyes  that  saw  everything,  but  always  too 
wise  to  act  upon  everything  they  saw; 
gifted  wiih  a  man's  voice  of  fine  quality, 
deep,  resonant,  and  sympathetic;  a  man 
of  presence  who  would  be  noted  in  any 
assemblage— he  impressed  us  all  as  the 
Master.  There  was  an  element  of  insub- 
ordination in  the  large  school,  but  no  boy 


cared  to  meet  this  man  in  honest  defi- 
ance, while  meanness  and  low  trickery 
quailed  and  slunk  abashed  before  him. 

He  seemed  fond  of  etymological  study, 
and  read  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  with 
facility.  When  we  went  with  him  on  a 
botanical  excursion,  which  he  enjoyed,  it 
was  interesting  to  the  boys  to  see  him 
put  one  hand  on  the  top  rail,  go  to  the 
other  side  of  the  fence,  get  what  he 
wanted,  vault  back  on  one  hand,  and  re- 
sume his  walk  as  if  it  were  all  as  easy  as 
breathing.  He  was  not  only  very  active, 
but  physically  a  very  strong  man.  On 
one  occasion,  while  principal  of  the  High 
School,  a  number  of  gentlemen  at  his 
hotel  were  talking  of  strength,  and  one  of 
them,  also  from  thettsu-m  and  known  to  be 
of  great  strength,  said  confidently  that  he 
could  put  down  any  man  in  the  company. 
Mr.  Crumbaugh  said  quietly  that  he 
thought  not.  They  cleared  the  floor,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  confident  champion 
was  second  man  in  the  match. 

The  writer  well  remembers  how  for 
some  boyish  prank  he  was  brought  **  to 
book,"  detained  one  day  at  noon,  and, 
in  the  quiet  room,  Mr.  C,  taking  the  next 
seat,  gave  a  half- hour  or  longer  to  the 
effort  to  have  him  .see  and  do  his  duty. 
He  required  an  apology  to  another  pupil, 
an  irascible  lad,  for  some  trouble  come  of 
a  pin  in  the  toe  of  a  boot.  He  talked  as 
we  had  never  heard  a  man  talk  to  a  boy 
— and  the  boy,  touched  at  last  to  the 
quick  of  his  .soul,  promised  to  do  as  he 
wished,  knowing  that  courtesy  no  less 
than  duty  required  it.  From  that  day 
he  has  loved  that  Master  with  an  undy- 
ing affection.  It  was  the  best  le.sson  of 
the  year,  and  for  that  good  deed  of  mas- 
tery we  hope  again  to  thank  him.  It 
was  not,  howev^er,  until  we  had  read  the 
papers  which  follow  that  we  came  to  see 
why  Mr.  Crumbaugh  should  have  been 
.so  kind  and  patient  with  a  self-willed  lad. 
Many  another  has  congratulated  himself 
during  all  his  manhood  life  that  it  was 
his  good  fortune  to  have  been  under  this 
WMse  and  strong  teacher.  '*  It  is.  the 
teacher  makes  the  school  " — and  no  mat- 
ter what  the  salary  paid  it  is  always  below 
the  desert  of  the  eminently  good  teacher 
whose  life  is  lived  at  once  in  this  world 
and  the  world  to  come. 

In  1853  he  resigned  the  principalship 
of  the  high  school,  to  carry  out  his  origi- 
nal purpose,  of  entering  the  ministry,  as- 
suming charge  of  a  newly-organized  Lu- 
theran congregation,  (St.  John's)  in  Lan- 
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caster.     He  built  a  fine  church,  was  very 
successful  in  his  new  field,  and  before  him 
had  already  opened  a  promising  future 
in  the  church  at  large.     But,  under  the 
long  strain  of  intense  college  life,  then  of 
school  life  supplemented  by  the  studies 
necessary  in  preparing  for  his  ordination, 
and  later  that  of  the  clergyman  with  de- 
mands from  within  his  parish  and  with- 
out, for  he  slill  kept  his  hand  upon  the 
educational  work  as  a  member  of  the  City 
School  Board  and  as  a  frequent  lecturer 
before  educational  bodies — the  strength 
of  the  heroic  man  gave  way  in   a  fatal 
direction,  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.     In 
speaking  of  this  to  the  writer  on  one  oc- 
casion, after  describing  the  first  attack,  he 
smiled  and  said,  '*  You  can  little  imagine 
how  a  man  feels  when  he  sees  the  stream 
of  red  blood  flowing  from  his  mouth  and 
doesn't  know  where  it  comes  from.*'    He 
continued  his  work  with  failing  strength 
because  of  recurring  hemorrhage,  until  it 
became-  evident  that,  to  prolong  his  life 
somewhat,  he  must  be  in  the  open  air  as 
mucli  as  possible.     Accordingly,  he  was 
appointed     County     Superintendent     of 
Schools  of  Lancaster  County,  and  to  the 
direction  of  this  work  he  gave  the  last  two 
years  of  his  useful  life.    The  professional 
certificate  of  the  writer  was  awarded  by 
him  in   1857.     He  traveled  and  worked 
day  after  day,  dying,  but  resolute  and  pa- 
tient, fighting  the  fight  to  the  end.     He 
examined  a  class  of  teachers  as  he  lay 
upon  his  bed  too  weak  to  be  upon  his 
feet,  on  the  Saturday  before  his  death. 
He  died   universally  lamented,  and   his 
memory  is  cherished  as  a  blessed  influ- 
ence wherever  his  presence  was  known. 
The  tribute  to  his  memory  by  Dr.  Thos. 
H.  Burrowes.  his  warm  friend  and  ardent 
admirer,  was  the  most  impressive  we  ever 
heard  from  that  distinguished  man. 

Many  years  ago  we  placed  his  life-like 
and  life-size  portrait  upon  our  high 
school  walls,  to  remain  there  while  the 
school  stands,  for  the  constant  sense  of 
companionship  with  this  grand  man 
which  a  good  portrait  may  give,  and  as  a 
grateful  recognition  of  his  kind  helpful- 
ness to  us  and  to  all  the  old  boys  of  more 
than  forty  years  ago. 

FROM  TWO  YEARS  TO'FIVE  YEARS  OF  AGE. 
FRAGMENTS  OF  CHILD  LIFE. 

Birth  and  Residence,— My  birth-place 
was  near  a  little  country  village,  remark- 
able for  nothing  save  its  vices  and  ignor- 
ance.    It  contamed  about  300  inhabitants 


South  from  this  village,  along  the. jmblic 
road,  but  screened  from  the  view  of  the 
traveler  by  a  little  copse  of  wood  was  my 
father's  house.  In  appearance  it  was 
like  many  farmers*  houses  you  may  see 
in  any  community.  The  main  house  was 
log  and  weather-boarded,  two  stories 
high.  Appended  to  this  was  a  stone 
kitchen,  one  story  in  height,  in  which  the 
family  mostly  lived.  Around  it  were 
clustered  many  out-buildings  deemed 
necessary  in  the  South,  which  often  make 
a  farmer's  house  have  the  appearance  of  a 
little  village.  My  father  was  careful  of 
his  brutes  and  nothing  was  without  its 
house,  a  retreat  in  summer  from  the  heat 
and  a  shelter  in  winter  from  the  cold. 

The  farm  lay  in  the  neck  of  a  most  en- 
chanting valley.  Northward  and  west- 
ward, in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  ex- 
tended a  bold  range  of  hills,  whose  sides 
were  tilled  by  the  industrious  husband- 
man, but  whose  summit  was  crowned 
with  a  noble  forest  of  oak  and  chestnut. 
In  after  years,  this  formed  one  of  our 
youthful  pleasure  grounds  for  holiday 
rambles.  To  the  south  and  east  spread 
out  one  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes 
I  have  ever  seen.  Since  then  I  have  seen 
larger,  grander,  more  romantic  ones,  but 
never  have  I  visited  any  that  excelled 
this  in  its  homelike  beauty  and  comfort. 
Dotted  here  and  there  with  its  little 
clumps  of  trees,  its  large  orchards,  sub- 
stantial farm-houses  and  picturesque  cot- 
tages, watered  by  a  bold  but  tiny  river, 
winding  its  serpentine  course  through  its 
entire  length,  and  flanked  at  the  farthest 
south  by  a  span  of  the  noble  Alleghenies 
rising  with  their  blue  tops  upward  to 
the  clouds,  often  have  I  stood  and  looked 
over  the  fields  waving  in  golden  harvests, 
and  the  corn  rustling  its  dark  green 
leaves,  and  felt,  How  good  is  God ! 

Parentage  and  Family. — My  father  was 
in  part  German  and  in  part  Scotch  blood, 
being  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early 
Scotch  refugees  who  fled  their  country  in 
consequence  of  civil  and  religious  intoler- 
ance. My  grandfather  was  a  man  of 
strong  passions  and  prejudices,  possessing 
but  few  traits  that  would  win  a  child. 
On  one  occasion,  I  recollect,  he  conde- 
scended to  sport  with  me  and  bantered 
me  for  a  foot-race,  which  I  eagerly  ac- 
cepted, he  being  a  man  of  seventy  years. 
The  terms  were  these :  It  was  to  be  run 
in  a  narrow  lane,  I  was  to  give  him  a 
few  paces  start,  and  the  wager  was  a  dime. 
The   bargain  was  struck,   and  the  race 
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commenced,  when  to  my  surprise  my  old 
grandfather  busied  himself  in  running 
just  before  me,  and,  by  spreading  out  his 
hands  to  prevent  me  from  passing  him, 
he  succeeded  in  keeping  in  advance  tQ. 
the  end  of  the  race.  Of  course  I  lost,  but 
plead  that  it  was  not  fair  play,  and  this 
was  a  matter  of  diftptilf  ^^^-^^aili^^  cgpff* 
troversy  to  the  dajT of^ii^ ^eatW  ♦  %-:  i\ 
My  great-graadltthem  oitieitbeMsfd^ 
were  preachers.  The  one -reared  seven 
sons  none  oT  whom  -te  taught  to  res^d  or 
write,  thojirgh  'he  sometimes  kept  sebool. 
The  other  was.  $cafeelyb^l:er;  giving- his 
childxea  the  merest -nidixiients  qf  aitt-^dtr- 
catiopv  .  It  ha^  always  jbeeij  -a  mystery  ta 
me  h^w  persons,  theqiselved  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  training,  can  neglect  so 
criminally  the  mental  culture  of  their 
children.  My  ancestry  were  neglected 
morally  iindime^itally  tmtbe  main. 

My  father  in  early  life  taught  school  in 
a  country  place,  and  white  th]*$,  engaged, 
first  became  acquainted  with  my  mother.. 
I  have  heard,  him  s^  ^at  the  .first,  inti-. 
mation  he  ♦had  of  the  success  of  his  sui^ 
to.  W40  he^  heart  wa3  given  after  .a  way 
peculiar  to  th^  locality,  .  If  a  young. Jady. 
in  'waiting  6n  the  taWe  in  their  hafviest- 
ing,  or  huskings,  put  njpre.  than .  tbj?; 
usual  amount  of  sugar,  in  the.coflfee  .^r, 
tea,  it,  Tyas  a  signal  of  3urrender  to  the 
happy  swain. who  was  pressing  his  claims.. 
My  mother  was  a  Gerraau,  and  she.  cpuld, 
spleak.  but  little  English.  By  assiduity,, 
she  learned  to  read  as  well,  as  to  speak  it; 
before  hjr  death.  Her  last  days  were 
repdered'happier  by  being  able  to.readr 
Stark's  Prayer. Book,  trapslated  by  the; 
Rev.'  S-'  Parkey.  I.t  was  her  constant 
companion.  In  character  my  parents, 
were  like,  and  yet  unlike.  I<ike  iu,tbis,j 
that  they  were  both  full  of  determination, 
persistent  in  effort,  unwilling  to  yield  or 
to  change,  ^nd  extremely  cautious. ,  IJ.n-, 
like,  in  that  my  father  Was  quick,  irascjble,^ 
but  soon  r quieted,  my  mother  slow,  but 
enduring  in  her  .dislikes ;  the  one  alter; 
nately  morose  or  jesting  to  excess,  the, 
^^  other  seldom  ..risiug  above  or  sinking 
4^,  b^low  the  quiiet*  tenor  of  .her  way;  the  on^ 
^  • .  deUgUtingin .  jfrojic  and  bQister6i^s\mirtti , 
'^  the.  other. .  ;9eldom   taking .  any  , part .  oi? 

pkasure.itt  it.  Both  were  kii>d,.bat.idis-, 
taut  as  parents.  I  pever.recolleqt  tha,t  I 
w^a.  tisse(i.,by,eith!2r  of  .theira^  gr  that,.!, 
wdSc  permitted  ,tp  embrace  them.  X  ha<J 
two  listers,"  th?  oriis:  my  §enipr  l?y,,^i^ 
years,  the  other  by  eight.  The  former 
was  my  favorite  sister,  because  she  never 


attempted  to  curb  or  chastise  me.    The 
latter  was  handsome  and  most  admired, 
bat  haughty  toward  me  and  domineer- 
ing, at  least  so  I  thought  then.    Some 
qf.  the  worst  feelings  of  my  nature  were 
^rjy»  developed  in  my  contests  with  her, 
U\  efforts  at  resistance  to  hej^^commands. 
.  p|i  wh«i^  iMIttft^itDgl^^Qiiss  {b^  formation 
f  oS  a  chat^cter^  fditretirpe^rqfte©^  depend  ! 
'  Hoi90ii«oAm  at»»9«^rgb«r«f^4oH!he  sins  of 
o^Ts  fellowsTT-our  brothers  and  sis^]S^J 

day  in  the  iton^b,of  March.'.  LUjwJ  passed 
my  Mcood  year, .  andlvcotild -fun '  about 
cleverly.  .  Ijea^aped  frpm  theconfineuient 
of  the  dining- rpom- , which  served  for  a 
nursery,  and  took  refiigeid.  the  woodshed 
where  a^lave  man  was  cutting  wood.     I 
found  a  piece  of  nail  with  which  I  waS 
trying  to  amuse  myself,  when  this  negro, 
a  burlyv  suiily  feUow,^  inj^<^ed|  .topk  it 
from  me  and  drove  it  fast  into  a  log  of 
wood,  much  to.  my  ;grief,  and  quite  au- 
thoritatively bade  me    go  back  to  the 
s^ove,  .accompanying  his  orders,  with  siig-» , 
nificant  ioq^s  and  ^hake^Sjof  the;Ufafl.    J;  j 
wa?  glad  to  .obey.    That,  man  in,.tbo«B» ' 
few  mpmea^ts  made  such  an>impressionx)n^ 
my  mija4  that  be  was,  through  my  ibpjj^, 
hood  day^  and  M  niow,  my  .ideal  .of  wJU 
iucarpate,  or  th^.-i«ipersoua,ti9UT>.of:.  the* 
devil.     Whenever  X  would  clqse  my  ey^. 
an^  picture  or  represent  Satau»  this  negro, 
lfO]x  wQuld  promptly  stand  upjtoansw^  . 
for  the  d^vil.    Abqujt  ^  month  ^ftejrw^af^*! 
I  ir^cqllect  one  4ay  my  fatjxer  having  ye-. 
turned  from  a  ride,  was, about. Jo  ^trpU, 

..out,tQa,uear,  field  to.  .supeii»]tead  sopji^ 
wp)t?k.  ,  L  wasi  peormittedt  to-ruut  a^o^g*. 

-W^ieiji;  we  arrived  at  the,  pla<>e  we-foupji 
this. sarae.sl9.ve.  sulking. in  the.,fepce  ,cpt:^. 

.nei;,,aud.  the,  woirk  uncqoun^ricsed. ;  Mj^ 
father  remonstrated, .  he  TiepUed  ifpput 
denAly,;j^n  a Uer(;*tipn  ensued,. aiid  t|aaw 
my.  father*  retreat  irom.the.uegro^j^  few, 
step^>;  grasp. a  stake,,  ^pd  strike  him  pco^-v 
tr^te  tp  th^, ground.  I. ran  as/ast  .as  I' 
cQuld  to  th^.hpu^e*!  a»d,.in,  a  fcyv;  hours 
savv  Lou  Jled  iuto.the  kitche<n>rti/ed  biuod^ 
apd  fpoW  it  was. the  last  tipieJ  paw^hira,.*; 
This  sceue  revealed  the  racist  appalling^ 

'  trftth.?;to  nly  yp.uiig  lieatt;  .y^ars  passec}„ 
and.  it  .stiU  dpame  haoii  tp.  my  mind  i^ 
frightful  (keamsk..  It.  showed-.,  me  theiei 
was- war  on  earth,  ^man  fighting  with  bas 
fellow,  'and  hesitating  not  to  shed -his; 
blopd.'/  .  Tli,ese  were  afl.uew;  thjn&s.to  in^..". 

^  Thi»  negro  afltrwards  escaped^and  liTcd  in. 
Lancaster  for  some  years,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Williams.    He  was  a  bad  man,  and  is  now  dead. 
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2*' 'In  the  month  of  May,  oti  a'siinn;^''after^' 
noon,  my  mother  permitted  jne  to  play  in 
thcf  yard  6#"the  tcf^tii  grAss.    'It  W^'  ^ 
■   detigtefairthe^'air  96'balirfjr  afid^Wdrtii. 
T»he  W<)ssdm9^of'the  pe&dh  and  the  dpri- 

•  Cot 'were  Mattered  tfpmi  the'e^irth*  like 
snowiteLfee97"'the  borders  oT*  the  round 

' '4l^wer-beds  •  weVe  adorned  with  ibws'of 
$onqniis  and  hyadinthsfr  here ''and  there 
:fe-efDwir-iirtipeflai  rbSJ&'fibot^his  fiHgh- 
tsoirSkas^d  lord  6f  the  bed.-  On  the  lilac 
;btiSlies4it«le'bltte-birds  Were  chtrpin^and 
iflktiflg,*and  in  'k  large  apple-tree  sfand- 

•  1ft  ifhe*  yai^i  othfer  blrd^  vv^e're'raating  and 
'  •eat-^ingf;  It -was  about  font  b^clock  in 
'  tfce 'afternoon;  when  father  tode^up  to- the 

-^fBfte  sftjti  I  sfew  that  he  had  &  mtilatto  boy 
l^hMd  hfYn:^''  My  ydurig  "heart  Warmed 
.toward  hiffi,-ahd  I  ranto  meet  him,  'imfl 
■ttirf  to  lead  him tcnhe  kitc^hetiV »'  I  saw  thdt 
he  was.  weeping'..    It  was  the  'first  time  I 
had  ever»8e€0.  iiay  one- Weep*  wlio  was  not 
a  child — r'bad  thought 'babies  haid  all  the 
trouble  ill  the  World."    Now,  I  Was  learn- 
4t)g  that  others  too  had  hafdships-^fHat 
••i%i8  the-eommon'lot  of  mortals.   ■ 
!     *.That:eve©ing  I  stole  X)utfitoOT*the  fam- 
ily to  th«  kitbhen  fire,  'and  watched  to  see 

*  Nelspn  Wiliianjs^  np,vv  oyer  76  yea^fs  of  age,,  is 
an  intelfiffenf;  industnoiis/dnd upriglitiiian,  wiio 
wad'eropSoyed^'by  a  luuiber  firman  Lan-cast^ 
..^rrjopi?Q.t£aB.tyRby  y^atis.  'In  an' interview, 
.j>>^^fU^^J3,.jLJ^,  l^jiells  niij-, that.  when.  Idij. 

^ayii 


Eimi,:  "1  Have  a  little  son  tyro 
'!|^esbrg  iinrl  «6uie  months  eld.    "Now,  if  you  ai'e  a 
lg««!d  ^Siy..  >i?heii.'Jbf>  ia  iLwe»ty-<»ie  IHl  ^Iveyou 
^jrjopr  fjppe4pnv",,fie.go€|^  on  tp^?^^  I  wa^wld 
.  ^o  l^in;  for  fifte^ years pld.,^Ife.  gav;^  me.gharge 
,  Jii  the  six-horse  team,  a  fine  on?^.^,  J  got  a  little 
*  careless,   and  he  gave  tne"  a  good,  oowhidmg. 
"^  «a*hpn.Mi«  got  along  veryhicely  till  ihe  son  -was 
-  •^ftoenty^^'^  of -ag^^  when  he  wanted  to  go  to 
college  and  |M-epare  hitiiself  .r«f  ^he  ^n^nistryi. 
Jhe  fathe'r  objected,  saying  tliat  h,e  wanted  him 
to^tay  on  the  fArtn  to  take  charg^  of  it?  '  John 
thentold  me  that'  I  should  talk  to  his  'iathfer^ 
ith%t  be  wotiUlaict  go  to  college  then  against  bi^ 
wish,  but  ^lie|).)ie  W2(^  oX^agp^^]ie  vOQld  do  so. 
I  told  his/at^ier  this,  and  said  tl^at  I  could  be 
his*;  foreman  the  same  as  I  bad  been,'  that  it 
'  rwooldr  be  H' great '1<»6S  to  John'  to  lose  these  five 
^sijc  years  o(F- life  at  school.*.  The  old  gentle; 
4uaaire^lied  that,  if  1 1 hough tl .^puld  do  this| 
Jphi;  might*  go.     He  was  a  stern  ni^n.  .  \Vheij 
his  soti  got  through  college,  and  came  of  age,  I 
^'alked  mto  the  room  and  saicl,   ''Well,  boss, 
*yovL,  aritvttys  said  you  were  a  man  of  your  word." 
,}2e.^d|  VJ  fim.'-i..  .".Xheisp  I  guess^ I'm  my, own 
wastejc.: '    ; !.\Well. '.'  he.replLed, . ' •  I  don'*  *lfpow 
'about  that. ;-^t  don't  like  to  brQa^  up  f§,rmii)g. 
i  can  get  a  thousand  dollars  for"  you  to-night.'* 
**I  t now  that,  bosd.-  *You  can.    But  you  prom- 
ised me  myfr^dipm  when  John  was  (wefnty- 
one  years  of  age  if  I  was  a  good  boy*    Now, 


"^heth^r  he'wa^^  crying  still,  but  I  found 
his  tears  ^ere  dry.  I  timidly  approached 
liimV  afnd  he  took'rhold  of  inyhand  and 
lifted  me'bfthisk^neel ;  jaskedhittl  to" tell 
me  \yhy  he  tv'ept  ^o  wheii  first  He  came,  and 
whether  he  would  always  live  with  us,  aind 
Whelher  he  w<5uld'l6ye  toe;  'And  soon  I 
saw  his  heart  was  too/full  for  utterance. 
He  told"  me,  after  he  was  more  composed, 
that  he  had  a  kirid  master,  1^'ut  he  died, 
and  he  was  comp'elled  to  i6ave  his'  Old 
'home;  that  he  knew  nbt  Whither  -he 
wohld  be  taken,  nor  how  treated;  that 
perhaps  in  a  little  while  he  must.bcJ  s61d 
agaiid,  knd  we  parted.'  t  fold  hitn,  N6  ! 
lire  would  stay  together  till  I  got  big,  and 
th'ett'we  wduldgp  and  liyetbgether,  and 
many  more  thildish  thin^  whi6h  seetaied 
to  comfort  him;  and  this" made.me  happy. 
I'  was'  conscioiis  of  having  ddne*  some 
gofod,  little  as  I'Svas;  and,  wWen  ijiy 
mother  called  me-  at  eight  o'clock  ttf  ;go 
tabed,  I  Was  loath  to  part  froni  my  tt^w 
Merrd.  •  Iti'^the  mtfrniiig^  T  lliastened  \to 
kfaeet  him  'again,  and  straightway  a  friettd- 
Ship  -was'formed  between  **  Nels  *' '  and 
my^lf  that  has  \been  uninterrupted  tfow 
for  many  yedv^ 'and' Will  remain' to  the  end. 


Jiave  I  ^ot^.  been  , a  faUhfuV  servant?"     He.an- 


liiberia  I'llgive  you  your  ifree(?pm. '"^  I'^answeired 
-h,im;  "I  wottt  promise  you  tbat,^bossJ'  lie 
theB.-«aid^  •*'  You.coli^^  people, get  so  .tx^fUng 
when  you  go  free,  th^  I  am  afraid  JJLl  get  into 
^trouble,  because  the"^  Maryland  law  mak€^  me 
vgo  your  security  for  your  good  behavior.  *^ -Then 
'iIsai4;toihim<,s*'K  yovi.,fur^  tP' make,cHpio^Jfor 
.^e  .where  I.sl\a^,i^ajce  my.  ljiyi«g.^fiftejr  jt  ^am 
mj^pwn  ip^ster,  I  n\igbt,a^.\v'eU.r.emain.yovir 
Servant,  biit  if  you  wish  it  X  w^l)  leave  the,St^te 
of  Maryland.  I'm  not  too  lazy  to  mate  my  liv- 
ing Miy  where.".  He  then  said:.'/ \y ell,  I  will 
ga  to  Frederick  City^aod.ha\^  your,  papers  fixed 
fop  you  tOrmorrQw^  Vou  go  in  o«^t.day  afld 
get  theiii, '  * ,  On  ;  my , return  from  Fredeprck,  \  I 
met  my  old  mastei*.  Hp  asked  me  wliefe  1  y^'& 
going.  I  told  him,  *'To^Xiberia."  He  said, 
.*'  I  don't  want  you'  to  go  to  l^iberia:.  I' want 
^you  to  stay  right  here  jir9iind  .home.-/  If ,  ypu 
get.ii^to  ayuy  trpj^ljle,.  f,'.ll  J,i|ke,.pa^9{  ofy  yoij," 
He  dia  not  mean  that  I  should  stay  pn  th^  fariii, 
but  in  the  neighborhood.  ,,He  recommended 
me  to  a  mail  for  whom  I  worked  for  two -years 
before  coming  to  Pennsylvania.  I  came  to  &t)d 
axy  luother,.  wbo.Uad fun ,  away  from  Marylaiid 
an4.  y^^  i?  Columbi^^ .  When  my.  maste? ,  ca^ e 
to  see  his  son  in  X^ocaster,  /wh\cl;  happened 
twice,  he  came  both  times  up  to  the  yard  to  see 
♦me.  He  died  before  his  son.  I  never  worked 
•but  at  ono  place ^afler^ coming 'into  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  wasat-Messrs.  Sener  S^  Sons, .in 
lumber  and  coal  business,  for  thirty-th;-eeyeaj*s 
apd  six  months.  I  am  now  livmg  one  and 
one-half  miles  northwest  of  Columbia. — Editor. 
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First  Falsehood, — When  the  harvest  was 
gathered  and  the  corn  was  ripe,  when  the 
autumn  winds  blew  and  the  leaves  were 
scattered,  my  two  sisters  obtained  permis- 
sion one  afternoon  to  go  to  the  fields  and 
hunt  nuts  and  walnuts,  provided  they 
would  take  me  and  care  for  me.  Well  do  I 
remember  the  time,  as  if  but  yesterday, 
and  the  joy  which  thrilled  ray  soul  when  I 
learned  that  I  was  to  be  a  companion  in 
the  ramble.  As  the  walk  was  near  a  mile, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  little  wa^on,  that 
article  of  furniture  so  indispensable  to 
children,  should  be  taken  along,  and  in  it 
I  should  ride  out  to  the  fields,  and  in  it 
the  walnuts  should  ride  back.  I  joyfully 
acceded  to  any  terms  for  the  sake  of  the 
promised  sport,  and  we  started  on  our 
journey.  Soon  I  grew  impatient  of  the 
wagon,  and  so  I  spumed  the  hard  seat, 
and  toddled  along  in  advance  of  my  sis- 
ters. The  tree  was  found,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  fruit  gave  us  ample  reward.  We 
gathered  the  wagon  full,  and  a  bag  full  and 
a  basket  full.  It  was  a  happy  time  that 
autumn  evening  beneath  the  branches  of 
that  noble  tree,  still  standing.  When 
wearied  with  carrying  walnuts  in  my  lit- 
tle apron,  I  varied  it  by  trying  to  catch 
the  yellow  leaves  that  came  floating  from 
overhead,  and  many  were  the  tumbles 
that  day  gave  me.  At  length  the  sun 
went  down  behind  the  tree-tops  of  the 
neighboring  woods,  and  the  shadows 
grew  into  giant  forms,  and  wearied  and 
hungry  we  started  for  home.  Half  the 
weary  way  was  retraced,  but  then  my 
limbs  refused  to  move.  I  sat  down  and 
cried ;  my  sisters^were  perplexed  ;  haul  me 
they  could  not,  the  wagon  was  full :  car- 
ry me  they  could  not,  the  basket  must  be 
carried.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Coaxing 
urged  me  forward  another  stage,  and  then 
I  threw  myself  in  the  road  and  screamed, 
fearing  I  should  never  get  back. 

At  this  crisis  a  thought  occurred  to 
them.  I  had  been  fondly  attached  to  my 
mother's  breast,  and,  though  some  time 
had  elapsed  since  my  weaning,  I  yet  re- 
tained a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the  lux- 
ury attendant  upon  it.  Upon  this  appetite 
they  seized  as  an  incentive  to  prompt  me 
to  another  effort,  promising  me  if  I  would 
walk  home  like  a  man  I  should  enjoy  it 
once  more.  The  very  thought  was  elec- 
tric :  it  brought  me  to  my  feet,  and  infused 
new  strength  into  my  weak  limbs,  and 
made  me  forget  my  weariness  and  ex- 
haustion. Down  the  hill,  along  the  lane, 
over  stones  and   stakes,  through  weeds 


and  grass,  not  walking,  but  running  as 
fast  as  a  child  could  run ;  not  daunted  by 
dust  or  by  tumbles,  I  onward  sped  to  the 
house,  where,  breathless,  I  demanded  my 
reward  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
then  waited  for  the  coming  of  my  sisters 
to  establish  my  claim.  But  what  was  my 
surprise  and  anger,  when,  in  answer  to  my 
questions,  they  only  laughed  at  me,  and 
then  narrated  the  story,  and  all  joined 
immediately  in  the  laugh.  I  felt  that  in 
some  way  I  was  the  cause  of  merriment, 
and  that  in  addition  I  was  the  injured  one, 
which  was  too  much  for  me.  I  wept  bit- 
terly. I  knew  not  what  a  falsehood  was 
but  I  knew  this  caused  me  pain — intense 
pain.  It  made  me  look  upon  father,  moth- 
er, sisters,  and  servants,  as  enemies  and 
conspiring  against  me.  It  taught  me  to 
entertain  bitter  feelings  of  revenge,  and  to 
seek  for  reprisals  against  them  after  their 
own  manner.  It  taught  me  to  lightly 
esteem  an  untruth,  and  to  consider  it  even 
reputable  as  it  caused  so  much  merri- 
ment when  practised  by  my  sisters.  How 
fruitful  of  evil  is  one  such  falsehood  to 
the  young  mind  !  How  careful  should 
sisters,  and  brothers  and  parents  be  never 
to  speak,  look,  nod,  nor  act  a  lie.  Thou- 
sands of  children  receive  their  first  lessons 
in  duplicity  from  their  dearest  friends. 

Winter  Sports. — Like  all  children,  I 
was  happier  in  the  open  air  than  when 
shut  up  in  the  house.  My  third  winter  was 
gloomy  enough.  The  house  stood  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  from  an  extended  range 
of  forest  to  the  north  and  west,  which 
protected  it  no  doubt  somewhat  from  the 
wintry  blast ;  but  to  me  then  it  seemed 
as  the  very  den  of  storms,  so  constantly 
did  I  hear  the  howling  wind  around  me. 
The  windows  of  the  dining-room  were 
low,  and  before  them  I  stood  by  the  hour 
watching  the  snow  drift,  the  ground  swept 
in  one  place  as  bare  as  the  floor  and  in 
another  the  snow  piled  up  so  high  that 
it  hid  the  top  of  the  garden  fence  from  my 
view.  The  only  variations  I  enjoyed  from 
this  weary  tedium  were  in  some  amuse- 
ments my  mother  provided  for  me.  The 
seed  beans  were  to  be  hulled  for  spring 
use,  and  this  work  seemed  adapted  to  my 
abilities.  I  had  them  put  in  a  pan,  and 
then  I  trod  them  with  my  feet  or  pounded 
them  with  a  stick  until  the  hull  was  com- 
pletely broken ;  then  came  the  work  of 
cleaning  and  assorting,  picking  out.  all 
the  white  beans,  and  the  black  ones,  and 
the  speckled  and  the  yellow,  and  putting 
them  in  different  saucers. 
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Another  pleasure  that  was  allowed  me 
was  the  assortment  of  the  rag-pile,  the 
red  and  the  white  and  blue,  all  into  sepa- 
rate piles  for  the  sewers.  In  these  two  oc- 
cupations I  whiled  away  many  hours  that 
else  had  seemed  scarce  endurable.  At  the 
same  time  that  it  afforded  me  pleasure  I 
had  the  consciousness  that  I  was  render- 
ing myself  useful,  and  this  increased  my 
happiness.  Nothing  contributes  more  to 
the  contentment  of  a  man  or  child  than  the 
conviction  that  he  is  contributing  some- 
thing to  the  welfare  of  others.  No  lesson 
can  be  taught  more  easily  to  children  in 
their  early  years  than  that  they  are  able 
to  do  something  good  ;  and  yet,  perhaps, 
none  is  more  neglected.  That  is  a  happy 
moment  when  the  child  is  able  to  think  : 
I  have  done  something  to  help  mother. 

Spring  Pleasures. —  At  last  winter  was 
gone.  The  snow  and  ice  had  melted,  the 
winds  had  grown  warm  and  balmy,  the 
dandelion  bespangled  the  meadow's  green 
sward,  and  the  violet  here  and  there  hid 
its  modest  flower  beneath  its  abundant 
leaves.  The  time  of  sheep-shearing  came, 
and  with  it  my  deliverance  from  the  thral- 
dom of  shoes  and  stockings,  and  vay  en- 
trance into  the  blessed  liberty  of  bare  feet. 
This  rule  my  mother  kept  most  strictly: 
That  no  winter  clothes  must  be  laid  aside 
till  the  fleece  was  clipped  from  the  flock. 
As  the  weather  grew  warmer,  my  impor- 
tunity with  my  father  increased  to  hasten 
the  fleecing  day  ;  and  when  at  last  it 
came  I  was  as  happy  as  any  prisoner  who 
was  laying  aside  the  manacles  he  had 
worn  for  years,  as  I  cast  my  incumbran- 
ces into  the  closet,  and  leaped  forth  with 
feet  moving  in  unison  to  the  pulses  of  my 
happy  heart.  On  one  of  these  happy 
spring  days,  in  what  year  I  do  not  re- 
member, an  occurrence  took  place  that 
had  well-nigh  ended  the  chapter  of  my 
life.  When  the  shearers  had  gone  in  to 
their  dinner,  I  thought  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  my  hand  at  the  work.  For 
some  time  I  tried  to  catch  a  lamb  on  which 
to  operate,  but  they  were  shy  from  the 
previous  alarm  of  the  day.  Failing  in 
this,  I  bethought  myself  of  an  old  dog, 
•*Sulk,"  upon  whom,  though  under  ex- 
press command  never  to  touch  him,  I  de- 
termined to  experiment.  I  found  him 
sleeping  in  the  sun,  and  stealing  up,  com- 
menced to  operate  on  his  hind  legs.  The 
first  and  second  cuts  went  off  well,  but  the 
third  cut,  being  unskilled  in  my  art,  went 
deeper  than  the  wool,  and  instantly 
brought  the  dog  to  his  feet  and  me  on  my 


back.  Before  I  was  rescued,  I  was  torn 
considerably  in  the  arm  and  shoulder. 
This  act  of  childish  disobedience  cost  me 
a  week's  confinement  with  three  sore 
wounds,  the  marks  of  one  of  which  I 
shall  carry  to  my  grave.  It  caused  the 
death  of  the  innocent  dog  at  the  hands  of 
my  father,  and  it  has  often  filled  me  with 
remorse.  Poor  **  Sulk  !  "  Often  when  a 
child  I  wondered  whether  he  had  a  soul, 
and  if  so,  whether  it  would  go  to  the  same 
place  with  mine,  and  whether  he  would 
not  there  take  vengeance  on  me  for  the 
injury  done  him  here.  I  feared  to  pass 
by  the  place  where  he  was  buried  when  it 
was  dusk  or  evening.  Would  that  I  felt 
the  same  anxiety  now  lest  the  souls  of  my 
fellows  shall  rise  up  and  condemn  me  ! 

Snake  Story. — In  my  early  years,  I  was 
exceedingly  sensitive.  My  father  was 
stern  to  the  extreme,  and  I  could  find  no 
point  of  approach  to  him.  I  looked  upon 
him  with  awe  and  dread,  with  feelings 
no  doubt  akin  to  those  with  which  a  poor 
captive  looks  up  to  his  stern  master. 
This  feeling  grew  upon  me  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  a  single  cross  word  or  threaten- 
ing look  would  bring  on  something  akin 
to  temporary  iuvsanity,  of  which  my 
father  had  no  thought  or  knowledge. 
He  was  never  severe  in  his  punishments 
and  to  my  recollection  never  but  once 
chastised  me,  yet  there  was  something  in 
his  cold,  lofty  bearing,  in  his  fixed  eye, 
his  gathered  brow,  that  almost  made  me 
shudder. 

In  my  fourth  year,  an  event  took  place 
that  tended  still  more  to  shatter  my  frail 
nervous  constitution.  It  was  spring,  to- 
ward the  end  of  April,  the  frost  was  gone 
from  the  earth,  and  the  lanes  were  green 
with  the  early  verdure.  Corn  planting 
was  in  full  tide.  My  two  sisters  were  drop- 
ping com  for  the  men  to  cover  with  their 
hoes.  I  was  a  delighted  spectator  and  was 
allowed  to  carry  the  bag  of  pumpkin  seed 
and  occasionally  cast  in  a  few  seed.  As 
noon  drew  on,  I  became  tired  and  hun- 
gry and  sought  the  house.  After  being 
duly  refreshed,  I  was  despatched  with  my 
little  basket  of  pie  to  my  sisters,  who 
were  in  the  field.  On  my  return  thither, 
sauntering  along  the  grassy  borders  of 
the  lane,  suddenly  I  felt  something  slimy 
and  slippery  wriggling  under  my  bare 
foot  and  twining  its-elf  around  my  leg.  I 
looked  down  and  saw  a  common  garter  or 
striped  snake.  I  uttered  a  most  agoniz- 
ing shriek  and  tried  to  run,  but  had  only 
proceeded  a  few  paces  when  my  limbs 
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seemed  to  refuse  to  move.  My  condition 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described — 
my  feet  and  limbs  powerless,  my  enemy 
jnit  behind,  and,  ^^  my  excited  mind  pic- 
tured, ready  to  devour -me.  ■  Hajppily  my 
yoice  did  notfiail  me,  and  soon,  in  ansWer 
to  my  cries^  ray  tried  friend  **  NelS'*  came 
funning  and  carried  me,  in  his  arms  to  my 
sisters.  How  t  knew  it  was  a  snake  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  tell,  having  never  seen  one 
before.  Probably  my  judgmeint  of  it  was 
based  <in  the  remembrance  of  a  picture  I 
bad  seen  in  a  copy  of  Luther's  Bible,  re- 
presenting the  deluge  and  on  the  surface 
of  the  "water,  huge  serpents  ^wimiriin^. 
The  only  account  I  could  give  when  my 
hiind  became  at  lepgth  restored  was  that 
*'  the  old  snake  sent  the  young  one  out  to 
bite  m^.'*  The  most  painful  feature  of 
this  incident  to  me,  after  reason  returned, 
was  the  conscioiisness  that  I  had  another 
enemy,  one  that  Was  Watching  to  destroy 
me.  My  father'^s  severity  was  a  mystery, 
.  because  I  always  strove  lo  please  him; 
but  this  new  foe,  the  awful* enmity  and 
tnalice  gleaming  from  his  restless  eye, 
as  I  saw  it  in  my  imagination,  haunted 
me  in  iiiy  night  and  day  dreams.  'Why 
iWas  it?.  What  had  1  done ?  Foi:  tnany 
days  this  was  a  drop  of  bitterness  in  the 
cup  of  my  childhood  joy«,  and  to  this 
day  I  cannot  pass  the  spot  of  this  occur* 
>ence  without  a  tremor  6f  annoyance.  ' 
*'  Timothy  Seed  Scrape, '— It  was  a  standing 
axiom  in  n^y  fatber's  househoM  philoso- 
phy that  a  child  ought  to  have  nd  money 
ita  'his  possession;  This^made  me  hattlr- 
ally  anxious  to  obtain  some  %nd  try  what 
effect  it  would  have  oa  tne.  One  of  the 
bpys  communicated  to  ure  the  method 
by .  which  he  contrived  yearly  to  raise  a 
little  ready  money,  but  wa*  unwilHiig  td 
make  me  a'  partner  in  his  scheme.  'His 
plan  was  to  reap  the  timothy  that  grew 
lip  spontaneously  in  the  fence  corners  and 
afterwards*  thrash  it  And  sdl  the  seed,  "by 
which  means  he  obtained  from  three  to 
eight  dollars  per  year.  When  the  seasdn 
came,  he  seized  on  leisure  moments  aud 
Saturday  afternoon  holidays  and'  moon- 
light evenings  and  reaped  his  harvest, 
bound  it  up  in  little  sheaves  and  gathered 
it  in  miniature  shocks  to  ripen  and  dry. 

One  day  strolling  around,  I  passed  by 
his  harvest  shocks  and  while  I  stood 
musing  **the  fire  "burned.**  Not  that 
holy  fire  of  which  David  speaks,  but 
envy,  a  fire,  lighted  of  hell,  one  of  the 
most  baleful  passions  born  in  the^  human 
souh     *'If  I  cannot  have  a  part;  neither 


shall  he,*'  I  inwardly  murmured,  or 
rather  Satan  within  me.  Immediately  I 
set  to  work  and  carried  awa}^  shock  after 
shock  into  the  neighboring  corn  field,  ajid 
there,'  where  I  thought  hone 'COuW  find 
it,  I  piled  it  up.  A  few  days  afterward, 
I  took  sick,  very  side,  with  the  bilious 
fever,  which  brought  nie  to  the  verge  of 
the  grave.  My  physician,  kjnd-hearted 
old  man,  called  my  father  and 'mother 
aside  and  whispered  something  in  thisir 
ears  in  an  undertone  which  I  could  not 
understand,  but  I  saw  my  mother  sit 
down  and  weep,  and  I  thought  thieri  I 
miist  die/  With  what  a  crushing  power 
did  the  memory  of  my  base  and  ungrate- 
ful act  to  mV  friend  then  rush  upon  my 
soul.     I  prayed  the  only  prayer  Iknew — 

And  now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep- 
•     I  pray  the  Lord  my  sonl  to  keep. 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake 
.    .      I  pray  The^,  Lord,  my  Soul  to  take. 

Though- often  .repeated,  I  did. not  feel 
tJtxat  alt  was  right.  That  evening  when 
the' hands  had- returned  from  the  fields,  I 
requested  to  have  Nelswith  me  for  a  few 
moments  alone.  When  he  was  seated  at 
my  bedside  I  told  ftH  I  had  -done,-  and 
a^ed  him  tor  forgive  me;  The  noble- 
hearted  fellow  wept  like  a  child  and  as- 
sured me-  that  I  was  freely  forgiven. 
That  night  I  felt  ready  to  die,  satisfied 
to  leave  ^11  and  trd^t  my  sQiil  to  God. 
But  itwfcsnot  His  will  to  take  me  then. 
He  had  trials  and  snflferings-for  me  taen- 
<ft!iTC,'a  furnace  for  me  to'pasgf  thi^oligh. 
iri  which'  1  now  am,^  and  He  bad  also 
blessings  and  mercies  for  me  to  epjoy:  I 
recovered  in  theseason  of  the  falling  teat 
and  saw,  but  Sympathised  nt>t  'with  the 
sottfbre,  dying  spirit  of  natut^.  v  I  wedt 
forth,  I  trust.  From  that  sick  chaniber 
a  child  with  a  better  heart  than  I  ever 
had  befi)re,  and  with  resolutions  of  good 
which  else  had  not  been  made.''  ' 

My  First  Cent  and  4  Bad  Bargain. — 
Living, in  a  retired  CQuntry-place,  seldom 
or  never  going  to'  any  town  or'  vtlla'gfe, 
save  on  the  Sabbath  tochurch,  being  ex- 
posed to  no  temptations  to  spend*  money 
for  toys  or  sweetmeats,  I  had  no.  use  fbr 
it.  My  wants  were  all  most  carefully 
supplied  by  a  fond  mother,  and  I  had  no 
occasion  to  have  anriy  "Change,**  as' it  w'as 
termed.  Yet  the  very  difiiculty  '  that 
seemed  to  forbid  its  attainment  only  whet- 
ted ray  appetite  for  its  possession.     An 

*  D6ing  a  stronjEf  man's  full  work,  bu't!  slowly, 
bravely  dying  while  iie  did-  it.  •    :•—-,---  — -.  -  .* 
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opportunity  soon  occurred  for  me  to  gain 
my  end.  My  father  had  a  most  useful 
family  horse  that  was  ^uWect  to  the  colic, 
9nd  on  one  occasion  had  it  so  severely 
that  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and  he  wan- 
dered off  .to  die.  As  he  was  passing  out 
t)ielanQ,'tny  father  turning  to  me  said: 
**  John,;ydu  nlfe^y have  Hodk'*  (the  horse's 
tiame),  suppo^iilg  that  he  would  die  in 
the  woods.  -But;-  strange  to  say, ,  next 
morning  ^'^RockV  came  trotting  into  the 
Stable;  neighing  for  his  company  and  food. 
My  fathei:  was  £^I\\^ays  strictly  a  m^gin  of 
his  word,  .and: of  course  the  l^orsfe' was 
mine,  and  I  desired  tt>  exercise  alt  the 
privileges  of  ownership.  This  was  some^ 
times  annoying,  ^nd  tended  to  impede  the 
l^bor  of  thie*  hands,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
best  farm  horses.  To  obviate  this^  my 
ikthet  offeted  to  "buj^  him  from  me,  and 
asked  me  to  set  my  pfice,  allowing  me  a 
day's  time  to  thihk  ovet  it.  '  After  lUa- 
,  t»re  delibetiitito  ^tKi  a  close  examination 
of  all  the  ccrins  in  his  purse,  wl;iich  he 
generously  exhibited  to  me,  I  demanded 
as  my  price  ahrighTnewcent,  with  which 
I  was  partictdarly  pleased.  H^  looked 
astonished^  as  well  he*  might  be,  and  I 
began  to  think  that  perhaps  I  was  exor- 
bitant id  my  valiiatiott;  arid  that  I  might 
pot  appear  too  **  close"  in  th^  bargain,  I 
OOT^  d  fieatty'-finished^and  newly- vir- 
MshM -black  dane  "  16  boot;^"*  'wrhich  had 
bl^en  p^esinted-  to  me ; not  long,  befofe. 
jThis  ♦seemed  to  recc5i>cile  -him,  and  the 
b&?gainvrajg  ratified' 'by'a' shake  of'  tlie 
fight  Jiand^,  Which  mi^arit  tliitit  wks  soli 
emn.  In  due  ^itne  the  property  was  ex-^ 
chianged;  aiui  I  c^rfje  into  possession  of 
liiy  mucE-coi^eted  |>ri^.  Fbr  many  days 
I  esteemed*  it  as'inyaluaWe,  and  in  aftei? 
years,  when  I  Warned  tolcnow  that' my 
•  ittfpidity^  bad-  dflped  me;  I  regai-ded  the 
tran^ctibii  with  mihgkd  fadings  of  satis- 
fedtion*tmd  regret.  A  few  ye^ifs  after  the 
^bove  took  place  I  asked  my  father  wheth- 
qr  he 'thought  he  did  right;.  .His  reply 
Was  r  **Nb  ;  but  I  wilt  rtiake  it  right." 
He  lj[as  abundantly  redeemed  his  promise. 
He  never  ga;ve  me  a'  horse,  as  I  then 
thought  he  meant  to  do,  but  he  has  given 
me  an  education  which  is  mbre  valuable 
.tBan  many  horses,  go,  often,  it  is  with  our 
ileaveuly  Father;  we  ask  for  a  certain 
blessing;  He  answers  by  giving  us  not 
t*hal  For  which  we  asked,  but  another  far 
more  desirable.  If  an  ^earthly  parent 
tnbweth'^  how  to  give  good  gifts,  how 
iniich  more  will -God,'  our  heavenly  parent. 
t  wilt  pray  tp  Him  •  and  trust  in  Him. 


Thus  far  bath  He  safely  led  me  on,  and 
He  will  keep  me  to  the  end. 

My  First  Dime, — My  father,- in  connec- 
tion with  farming  operations,  usually  car- 
ried on  a. considerable  business  in  live 
stock.  In  the  spring  and  fall  he  would 
buy  up  poor  cattle  from  drovers,  who 
brought  them  from  the  pasture  lands  of 
James  River,  or  the  mountain  grq.zings of 
Western  Pennsylvania,*  and  these  he  fat- 
tened for  the  home  and  city  market. 
During  the  same  fall  of  which  I  spoke 
before,  or  rather  in  the  early  part  of  the 
winter,  he  made  a  sale  of  some  fat  stock 
to  a  drover  who  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  the, settlement,  it  so  happened 
that  a  dime  slipped  from  his  pocket-book 
upon  the  chair-seat  unn6ticed.  When  he 
had  gone  out  to  his  horse,  and  was  already 
mounted,  I  discovered  the  lost  piece.  ^  But 
what  to  do  ?*  Honesty  Iknew  comftikuded 
meto  take  it  to  him  instantly,  but  c'upidil^r 
and*  the  devil -said,  '*  Keep  it."  At  length 
conscience  triumphed,  and.  running  out  I 
saw  him  just  wheeling  his  horse  to-be  off. 
I  called  to  him  tos,top,  and  proud.of  my- 
self and  my  victory  lihanded  him  his  lost 
money.  He  took  it,  .looked  at  it,  then*  at 
me,'  and,  with  a  snpile  of- approval!  shall 
never  forget,  he  said  to  me  :  *•  You  are -'a 
noble  boy.  Take  this  piece  of  money  ais 
ai"  present  fKHri'  me,  and  never  forget — 
*•  Honesty  i§  the'best  policy.^  '^'  I  returned 
to:  the*  house  a  h^ppy  child,  happy  be- 
cause I  was 'coniScious'  of  having  done 
right,  because  I  was  pr-aised  for  it^  and 
h^ause  I  was  rewarded:  '  How  deep  an 
impression  a  little  thing  may  make  on  the 
hearts  <)f'4:he  young.        >        '  .;     • 

'  Little  Blue  BirtL  ^—It  was  iti  the  ^fth 
ipring-time  "of  my.  life,  I  was  one  day 
amusing  inyself  in  the  field  where  <the 
hands  were  laboring  when  a  little  inci- 
dent took  place  which,  though  then 'a 
cause  of  grief  to  me,  has  always  been- a 
subject  of  happy  memory.  •  The  blue 
birds  were  singing  merrily  and.  flitting 
gayly  from  peach-tree  to  apple-tiree,  call- 
ing to  their  mates  and  coquetting  with 
their  loves.  Some  more  sober- and  in- 
dustrious were  gathering  material  -  for 
their  simple  nests  or  seeking  some  elig- 
ible site  on  which  to  construct  their 
homes.  Weary  with  watching  their 
varied  movements,  at  length  the  eager 
desire  stole  into  my  heart  to  possess  and 
cage  one  6f  the  happy  songsters.  Buthtjw 
to  accomplish  iny  end!  Fruitless  ipjjere  all 
my  attempts.  Failure  did  not  discourage 
me,   but  rather,  provoked  to  more  des- 
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perate  effort.  At  length  an  expedient 
presented  itself  that  promised  well.  The 
blue-bird  is  fond  of  perching  on  the  fence. 
When  sitting  on  the  topmost  rail  of  a 
post  fence,  the  head  of  the  post  hides  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  until  he  is  very 
near.  Following  up  the  plan  it  was  not 
long  till  with  the  use  of  loose  ground,  I 
brought  one  down.  In  great  glee,  I 
hastened  to  secure  my  victim.  I  lifted  it 
up  very  gently,  stroked  its  head,  put  it  to 
my  face,  pressed  it  to  my  cheek,  looked 
at  it  again,  when  lo!  the  conviction 
flashed  on  my  mind  that  it  was  dead ! 
Poor  bird  !  I  sat  down  on  the  ground 
and  wept  very  bitterly.  I  kissed  the 
bird,  pressed  it  to  my  bosom,  ran  for 
water  and  asked  help  of  the  men  who 
were  near,  but  they  only  laughed  at  me. 
I- wondered  how  \  could  be  so  cruel  to  so 
beautiful  and  innocent  a  creature.  When 
my  keenest  grief  subsided,  my  mind  was 
busy  in  trying  to  find  some  way  of  repair- 
ing the  wrong  I  had  done. 

I  set  about  preparing  a  funeral  for  the 
little  dead  bird.  I -digged  a  grave  with 
wood  torn  from  the  rails,  I  smoothed  the 
sides  and  bottom  with  my  hands,  I  lined 
it  with  soft  velvety  mullein  leaves,  and 
out  of  the  same  material  made  a  shroud 
for  the  corpse.  When  all  was  ready,  I 
took  up  the  body,  marched  v«ith  slow  and 
solemn  tread  around  the  grave  and  then 
laid  it  softly  in  its  resting  place,  pro- 
nouncing my  childlike  benediction.  I 
then  carefully  filled  it  up  and  sodded  it 
over  into  a  little  green  hillock,  and  for 
tombstone  I  cut  chips  of  wood  into  shape 
and  stuck  them  in.  Thus  ended  my  fun- 
eral obsequies.  Before  that,  a  year,  I 
had  stood  by  the  grave  of  my  grand- 
mother and  wondered  why  they  all  wept 
so,  but  now  I  learned  what  it  was  to  weep 
at  a  grave-side.  I  have  stood  beside 
many  since  and  among  them  that  of  a 
dear  mother,  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
experienced  more  poignant  sorrow  than 
on  the  occasion  I  have  described.  That 
spot  is  still  a  sacred  spot,  and  I  never 
pass  it  that  I  do  not  thank  God  that  He 
gave  me  when  a  child  a  heart  so  tender. 
From  that  time  I4iave  never  killed  a  bird. 

Wilful  Disobedience, — My  mother  loved 
me  tenderly,  but  unfortunately  permit- 
ted her  love  to  be  manifested  by  too  great 
indulgence.  As  a  consequence,  though 
I  was  more  attached  to  her  than  to  my 
father^  yet  I  obeyed  her  less  implicitly. 
The  ingratitude  of  such  a  course  was 
never  pointed  out,  and  I  did  not  perceive 


it.  She  resorted  frequently  to  slight  pun- 
ishments, and  in  a  short  time  I  learned  to 
disregard  them.  Her  threats  were  not  al- 
ways executed,  and,  when  attempted,  her 
tenderness  seldom  permitted  her  to  inflict 
any  real  pain.  In  mid-summer  of  my 
fifth  year,  a  memorable  instance  of  diso- 
bedience and  wilfulness  transpired.  The 
harvest  was  cut,  and  the  fields  stood  thick 
with  shocks  of  yellow  grain.  It  was  on 
a  Saturday  afternoon,  my  sisters  were 
preparing  themselves  in  the  backyard, 
for  their  holiday  Saturday's. suit  whilst 
my  mother  was  trailing  and  trimming 
some  vines  in  the  front  yard.  Selecting 
a  considerable  switch  from  the  heap  of 
cuttings,  I  started  back  to  my  sisters,  but 
was  recalled  by  my  mother,  and  com- 
manded to  remain  with  her  under  risk  of 
punishment.  It  was  not  long  ere  I  eluded 
her  watch,  and  hastened  around  the  house 
and  immediately  and  wilfully,  thro*  petty 
revenge,  broke  in  pieces  a  handsome  buck- 
horn  comb  belonging  to  my  sister.  Hav- 
ing committed  this  act,  I  be^an  to  dread 
the  consequences,  and  fled.  The  meadow 
grass  was  still  uncut,  and  spread  out  for 
half  a  mile  to  the  rear  of  the  house.  In 
this  I  took  refuge,  and  found  it,  being 
nearly  as  tall  as  myself,  a  secure  retreat. 
When  my  act  was  done,  both  sisters  ran 
to  inform  my  mother,  and  in  the  mean 
time  I  escaped,  but  whither  none  knew. 
Search  was  made  thro'  dairy,  barn,  stables, 
sheds,  every  place  in  fine  wherd  a  boy 
might  hide  himself,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Night  drew  on,  father  returned,  intense 
excitement  now  filled  the  whole  house- 
hold. Word  was  sent  to  the  neighbors, 
and  my  father  started  to  the  village  to 
give  the  alarm  of  a  lost  child,  or  gain 
some  tidings  of  the  runaway.  Whilst  he 
was  absent,  I  awoke  from  a  sweet  sleep 
into  which  I  had  fallen  after  my  excite- 
ment, and,  finding  the  sun  setting,  I 
thought  I  would  look  out  and  see  whether 
I  was  watched.  I  wore  a  high-crowned, 
white  wool  hat,  which  rose  slightly  above 
the  grass  when  standing.  My  sister,  look- 
ing out  of  a  southern  window,  chanced  to 
see  ray  hat.  Running  hastily  she  told  the 
news,  and  a  corps  was  despatched  to  take 
me  captive.  Unsuspecting  any  such  as- 
sault I  had  nestled  myself  down  again  in 
the  moist  grass  for  the  night,  when  sud- 
denly they  came  upon  me  from  every  side. 
Escape  was  impossible,  but  surrender  I 
would  not ;  so  securing  me  by  force  they 
carried  me  home  where,  after  receiving 
only  half  the  punishment  I  deserved,  I 
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was  put  to  bed  lest  my  father  might  ad- 
minister more  of  the  like  medicine  on  his 
return  from  the  search. 

From  Bad  io  Worse,--One  day  not  long 
after  the  event  last  recorded  an  occasion 
offtred  for  a  still  more  malignant  mani- 
festation of  the  spirit  of  wickedness  within 
me.  From  some  petty  cause  I  nursed 
vengeance  in  my  bosom  against  my 
younger  sister.  For  a  whole  day  I 
watched  for  an  opportunity,  but  none 
presented  itself  until  late  in  the  evening, 
whilst  she  was  arranging  the  dairy  for  the 
night.  I  sat  as  an  indifferent  spectator, 
till  she  came  between  me  and  the  pit  of 
the  spring,  standing  with  her  back  toward 
me;  when  rushing  against  her,  just  as  she 
stooped  forward,  I  hurled  her  headlong 
into  the  deep  water.  For  a  moment  I 
stood  to  enjoy  her  vexation,  but  seeing 
her  flounder  about  I  became  alarmed 
and  fled.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
and  the  pea  sticks  and  bean  sticks  from 
the  garden  were  gathered  on  a  heap  for 
the  following  year.  Pulling  them  apart 
I  crawled  among  them  and  found  it  a 
most  uncomfortable  bed,  but  a  safe  hiding- 
place.  My  bodily  discomfort,  however, 
was  forgotten  in  the  awful  agony  of  mind 
I  endured.  My  conscience  whispered, 
**  You  drowned  your  sister  ; ''  and  I  could 
not  deny  it.  Her  form  cold  in  death, 
her  long  hair  streaming  down  her  back, 
her  pale  face,  her  glassy  eye,  every  image 
that  I  had  ever  heard  of  death  now  came 
rushing  on  my  mind,  and  almost  drove 
me  mad.  At  one  time  I  determined  to 
run  and  call  for  help,  but  *'It  is  now 
too  late,**  something  whispered ;  and  so 
I  lay  trembling  with  fear.  That  hour  in 
that  pile  of  dry  sticks  taught  me  to  know 
a  murderer's  feelings  when  he  is  awaiting 
the  judgment  of  violated  law. 

After  some  time  I  heard  the  sound  of 
mingled  voices  in  the  direction  of  the 
house.  Then  came  one  toward  me,  look- 
ing in  this  corner  and  that,  peering  under 
the  bushes  and  examining  as  closely  as 
the  uncertain  light  would  permit.  He 
drew  near  to  my  hiding-place.  It  was 
Nels,  whom  I  thought  to  be  my  best 
friend  in  the  world.  My  first  impulse 
was  to  disclose  myself — you  can  trust  in 
him  !  Then  I  remembered  my  deed  and 
feared  he  might  not  love  me  now  since  I 
had  sinned  so  dreadfully,  and  I  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible.  My  heart  beat  so  loud 
it  seemed  he  must  hear  it,  and  the  dry 
leaves  on  the  bean  poles  kept  rustling  and 
crackling  as  if  shaken  by  a  storm.     He 


paused  beside  it,  looked  behind  the  pile — 
then  walked  on.  How  great  was  my  re- 
lief! but  it  was  momentary,  the  next 
minute  I  almost  wished  he  had  found  me 
and  the  worst  been  revealed.  Another 
half-hour  passed  by  and  to  my  inexpress- 
ible joy  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  injured 
sister,  whom  I  supposed  now  dead,  calling 
to  me  to  come  in,  that  she  would  forgive 
me.  In  an  instant  almost  I  was  in  her 
arms,  weeping  and  sobbing  and  asking 
forgiveness.  It  was  gladly  granted,  and 
that  night  I  went  to  my  little  bed  with  a 
happy  heart.  This  little  incident  and  the 
nobleness  of  my  sister  in  so  freely  forgiv- 
ing me  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
friendship.  Always  in  after  years  I  felt 
that  I  was  under  obligations  to  her,  and 
all  that  I  could  ever  do  seemed  but  a  pal- 
try return. 

How  base  is  the  passion  of  revenge ! 
How  much  misery  and  ruin  has  it 
wrought  in  the  world  !  Since  the  blood 
of  Abel,' many  have  been  the  victims  laid 
upon  its  altars.  Individuals  and  na- 
tions have  nursed  it  in  their  hearts  and 
suffered  its  adder  sting.  I  thank  my 
God  that  He  taught  me  .so  early  to  know 
its  turpitude  and  to  feel  its  bitter  fruits. 
This  lesson  may  have  saved  me  many 
others  and  still  more  fearful  ones.  We 
are  each  bom  with  the  seed  of  hell  in  our 
souls.  Under  a  proper  surrounding  of 
circumstances  this  will  ripen  and  develop 
into  the  most  flagrant  crimes.  Any  of  us 
might  have  become  murderers  or  high- 
waymen if  it  had  not  been  for  the  saving 
grace  of  God.  It  was  the  remark  of  an 
old  English  Bishop,  renowned  for  his 
piety  and  afterward  honored  with  a  mar- 
tyr's death,  as  he  saw  one  day  from  his 
study  a  criminal  passing  out  to  the  gal- 
lows, **There  goes  Bishop  Ridley  but  for 
the  grace  of  God." 

Who  can  know  his  own  heart  ?  There 
are  traits  of  character  in  every  one  of  us 
undeveloped  that  would  startle  us.  The 
seeds  of  good  and  evil  acts  that  only  need 
the  favoring  winds,  the  rains  and  dews, 
the  snow  and  darkness,  to  fructify  and 
nourish  them,  and  they  would  render  us 
beloved  or  accursed  of  men.  The  discov- 
ery of  these  secret  traits  of  character  by 
our  fellows  makes  one  man  a  Moses,  an- 
other a  Judas.  In  illustration  of  this  idea 
let  me  relate  the  following  incident; 
* '  They  tell  us  that  in  Scotland  is  a  battle- 
field on  which  the  natives  of  the  soil  and 
the  Saxons  once  met  in  terrible  conflict. 
No  monument  marks  the  scene  of  the 
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-  hJoody  fight.  All  over  the  fi«H  grows  the  - 
beautiful  Scotch  heather,  except  in  one 

f  spot  There  arllttle  ftd^ef  grows  -abtm- 
dantly^  No  flowers  like  them-  are  t6'be 
foutad  for  many  a  leagiie  ar6und.  Why  ai«e 
they  there?  Thestory  toldisth,iaf:  *Onthe 
•spot' where  they  grow  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  were  J  buried^  and  the  earth  wasf  satu- 
mted  with  the  blood  and  th^ ,  remains  of 
th^  unhappy  victims;    The  seeds  of  theSe 

•  flowers  were  there  before.  Asso6n  as  the 
blood  touched  them  they  sprang  up,  they 
developed,  and  every  blue  flower  on-^Ctil- 
Jbden's  field,  as  it  bends  to  the.  mountain 
breeze^  is  a  memorial  of 'the  brave  wtir- 

-  riors  who*  dyed 'that  heather  sod  with 
tiieir  crimson  gore.^  ^'  — '-      -^ 

How  Watchfiil  should  we  then  be,  arid 
how  closely  sht^uld  we  examine  our  hearts 

.  to  find  these  accursed  seeds  and  cast  them 
<>ut  Columbus  is  accounted  a  great  dis- 
coverer beeailse:  he  found  a  new  world; 

»  but  thftt'-man  who  shpu4di  be  able  fully  to 
'ku6w  his  own  heart,  and  to  master  "it; 

-  >vould.  be  greater  than 'Golumbus.'  If  we 
are  fbndof  adventure^and  contendmg^with 
difficulties,  what  widerWiioblerfield  ca^ 
be  foufid  this  side. eternity  ?  ;  But  I.fear  t  , 

'  have- grown,  uninteresting  4a  thfs.abstract 

•  digression,-andwiU  therteforeretura.  «^Wii^ 

I  »WttS'thfe  last  time  butonce,'thatI  tri^tp 

escape  frtmi  justice  by  actihg  the  fugitive. 

Of  this  I  wiU'tell  you  in  anothervc^lKlpteri 

if  I  do  not  forget.'*     ►  "       >     *♦  •    •::":'♦ 

' .  •!  •  Mysteries'  of  My,  Childh4>od,-^A^mA  thi^ 

4ime  my  mind  Was.  much  exercised:  about 

;  several perplexing^uestionswhichaoone 

'  would  ex*plairi.   For  hours  did  I  sit  on.th^ 

.  -green  baak  of  the  spring  and  watoh  th^ 

.waters  as  they,  bubbled-  up  from^  th«*crevi- 

iced  rocks,  and  wonder  whenqe  they  came; 

,  tfnd  why  it  nevei  stopped,  and  when  it 

•would  cease  to  flow-.     To-  all  these  ittquit 

ries  I  could  frame  no  reply.  •  I  was  told 

theycariae  from"  a  fountain  or  big'ppnd 

•under  the  earth:     Eut-^he  question  ife* 

curred.  And  where  does  it  get  its  waiter  \ 

and  my'difficulty  was  as  great  as  ever. 

-Then,  too,  I  was  often;  puzzled  to  knoW 

t_ , u^ . , . — ..^..   i _i -^ 

•  *  He  died  too  soon,  and  this'chapter  was  never 
written.  With  *•  Mysteries  of  My  Childhood  " 
the  record  ends.  All,. this  is  childlife  t>efore  ^<y^ 
ing  to  school.  Had  he  lived  to  write  the  6tr\k-» 
ing  incidents  of  school  life,  how  the  subjects 
•taught  impressed  his  qnick  fancy;  of  cbutcli( 
ilife,  with,  ita  vast  wo^^d  of  spiritual  impression, 
rand  the  considerations  which,  }ed  him  todet(er- 
,  mine  when  3  boy  that  his  wor^  must  be  that  .of 
the  ministry;  01  college  Ijfe^  an,d  later  that  of 
teacher  and  cler^man,  it  would  have  been  a 
biography  of  fascinating  interest;  *  •    •  • 


wJhlther  the  sun  went  when  it  set.  •  I^tew 
it  hide  its  radiant  face  behind  the  moun- 
tains^ and  1  -would. have  though t^tha*  this 
.was  its  screen  ^  but. bow  did 'it  get  aiotxnd 
again  to  theeast i»^e «omingI?;^'None 
of  my  aoquafetatices<knew  anythiugrofias- 
•tronoihy,.  and  Tomly  trusted  to  inquire  of 
the^oloned- people.-  To-  theni  itwasas 
greats  tnyster^'^s  to  me;  'and  at  out  time 
it- was  fi^iotlsly  debated  among  them  to 
send  oneof  their  number-  some  Sunday 
tothemountatn,  to  watch  the  operations 
of  the  '>oW  fellow,'^'  as'  they  famttiatiy 
calkd  ihetauni  and'  to  End  out  his '  t«tfck 
back  again  to  t^e  chestnut  hilUthat'lie 
tothe  east?  ^  At'one  of  their  eveofng  eon- 
ferences'an  ohi  black*  mfcnhapfiene^torbe 
present,  who.liad  lived  in.  Virginia,  and 
He  averred  that*  the  sao  looked^jiist as  far 
off  wben^yon  were  at  ^the'raoubtain*  asit 
did  ftohi-Uiatfblact!!,  and^so  it  wasthoaght 
•useless  to carryinvestigatito <aiiy ftir^]^. 


- .   ^  I-  - 
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TO  inspire*  y^emii^stKdeifts'^lth  interest 
in  the  stmplerpoemis  of  classic  writers 
is  'to^^lv^viteM.^^lfm|:Js«b*f  lit^'etture 
compared  with-  whi^frtrasHy  novels  lose 
all'-<!hafnr,  and  tlrtfs  to'-forestatt  th«m 
l<gki6a(n^a^(«B"  of  «nre  htld  *  t5&tapt«tfon  to 
^iL  -L<^n:hardly'recAn  a-^oft  ^otk^ 
trbkih*  the  two  aiihs,  tci^»  ^efe^  flUd  to 
•WaM,  bl^d'  so  teppily^'^oi-t)*-^  ibrady 
irtafa^bn  ^deserving  Of  "^^  place  4n-e^^ 
high-se^hool  cours^^literaturfe',  fes  Htfilt^n's 
^Owntrtr. ""^  '  'A'  pWy --^titteti^'  fdr  y^tttt^ 
p^ple  -td  J>r^eentra  story  •strariige^-'ahd 
fa»eirta*ing,  it  well-  rep4^^  the*  Gitrtfftil 
dtfldy  ■  necessary  'for '  its  thbrough  "^joy- 
tbehfe.'  As-a  model^of *he  masqu<&,  Fkiiow 
:of  imhing  superior  fcfir'scl*©©l  tise.'*'Its 
sti«iiftth}<  'SWeet,  ttiusfcal'^ftyw,  breaking 
ill  to  «6ng' worthy  the  rfendS^ing  orHenry 
iLa^eSj'vcba'rmB  6i*e^  as  ^he  teadSand-re- 
ve^ds;  Aboundingin'^dasgieai  alltfSiofts, 
iteerve*  altts^t  dfi'^Well  a'^  Greek  or  taWn 
toi  fktnilidrize-one  with ^  ttiyirbology,  while 
moral  lessons,  importatrf -for^the  youtig 
soon  Wtdm^  into  ddSfet'-Cotltafct  Hci^  the 
^orlS,  are  forcibly  taitight.  •  -^ 

For  "every  yscmag  matt  ^nd  maiden 'S6me 
C<^tlttis*  lui^ks,.  waiting  ^^'' time  to  allure 
into  deceitful  snares -and- horrible  degra- 
diitioto.  "Possibly isofttie  in'ow  otm' dass- 
room^  hdve-  already  be^-  dr^wti  Within 
the  ohrl©  of  *< dazzling  sprite;"  -I  bftlieve 
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it  is  A  jnistake;  so  to  protect  cbarmlng  in- 
nocenoe  that  it  «hall  be  defenceless  to 
meet  and.withstand  this  wily  adversary. 
The  .glamor,  of  illusion^  ther—  .    , 

■     ^•Fkii' prcteifce  offrf^ndly'fends,  -^ 
And  well  plac^  woicils  of  glozing  conrtesy 
Bailed  wiUi  reasons  n9tunplausibl^'^ — 

how  readily  these  to-day,  **  by  sly  entice^ 
ment/ ■  witfd  themselves  about  the  unsus- 
pecting, *  *  easy -hearted' '  maiden  or  ypiith, 
and  **  hug  bim  into  snares  !**  The  hate- 
ful, ugly,  transformed  rout  t>f  monsters, 
with  mdn-likc' bodies  and  heads  of  beasts, 
is  concealed  for  the  nonce,  while  the  mas- 
ter magician,'**  in  sly  disguise,'*  summons 
all  his  arts  to  attract  and  despoil  purity. 
Wkh  what  flattery  and  specious  argu- 
ments, even  as  Milton  represents,  does  the 
modem  Gomus  clothe  his  wickedness ! 
**  These*  pleasures,*'  says  he,  **are  such 
as  are  <?ommoto  and 'appropriate  to  youth ; 
to  deprive  one*s  self  of  them-  is  to  fail  to 
use  and  to  enjoy  to  the  full  Nature's  gifts  ; 
melancholy  'must  be  dispelled  ;  inflexible 
adherence  to  what  you  imagine  fifeht  is 
only  prudishness." 

I  would  impress  it  ineffaceably  on 
youthful  minds  ahd'hearts,  that — 

•  '••      •'    '   'I  '.   -       •    .  .  •-None 

Bttt  fcutih'ai  are  g06d*ifen  caA  gfV^  good  things, 
And  that  ^Jiiicb  is  not  good  is  not  delicious 
Tp  a  w,^U-govemed  and  wise  appetite.*' 

r  would  teach  them  that  no  wtbtig 
pleasure  can*  bring  good,*  but*  rather  that 
it  debases  the  whole  nature.  I  would. fix 
foi^ver  the  solemn,  awftiV trutH;  that—    * 

"He  that' K&s light  wifiin  his  owii  clear  breast, 
May  feitfi'  tH*  centre',  ancl  fenjoy  bright  day  ;"  ' 
Eiiili^  thit  ^Mes  a  dai'k  &6til ,  and  foul  thoughts, 
l^nighted^walks.  under  .the  ttiid-day  bun' ; :  •.  - 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon.!'  .   .  '^u  ••       ,'  • 

I  wonld '  have  them  learn ;  'like  Lady  »Alice, 
not  .to  argue  ftvith  evil^.but  unequivocalfy 
to  condemn  and  -resist  it.  vl  would  en- 
courage: faith  in  the  power  of  virtue,  ad 
displayed  by  the  elder  brother,  and  teach 
that  heav.<a  attends  the  puce,  sincere  soul 
to  guard  it  from  evil.  .  •     •  .'  •     ^' 

,  TJ3I9, jadvantages'  of  human  . sympathy 
and  JaeLp,  jsymbolizedby  the  two  brothers,' 
mayiarnrisha  doublelesson:  not  to  .leave 
uufiuard^  those  ka  whom  we  are  An  aay^ 
degvee 'responsible,  smd  not  to 'trust »our 
ow4X'ability.to,wanderfor.tlhaione.  ;CQmu$ 
may  dcT'hiajWorst;  >and.  ieave  hds.  vi^tijn 
boupd.astiaiialabaster.;  .yet  help  is  near? 
The  spell  will  be  bfoken,'  and  the*  mind$ 
that.  lefused^to  taste  evil,  r£reed<^  even 
though  it  necessitates  calling  into  service 
the  special  messengers  of  the  gods.     In 


class  N'Work  will  not  these  •  and  similar 
truths  be;  readily  suggested,  and  are  they 
not  suflSciently  needed  to  demand  atten- 
tion?— N.  E,  Journal  of  Education. 
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TOO  MUCH   *    POPUI.AR  GOVERNMENT*'  IN 
•  •       OCR  SCHOOI,  AFFAIRS. 


BY  ©HA»>LES'©tJDLBY  WARMER. 


C  UPPOSB  we  knew  a  country  in  which 
\J  popular,  education  was  mainly  in  the 
control  of  committees  who  were  elected 
by  a  majority  vote.  ' " 

Suppose  that  these  committees  fairly 
represented  not  the  scholarship  and  the 
culture  of  the  community,  or  any  practi- 
cal experience  in  the  training  of  the  <mindf  ■ 
but  the  crude  notions  of  the  voting  ma- 
jority, which  are  not  by  knowledge  nearly 
so  competent  to  pronounce  upon  a  scheme 
of  education  as  upon  a  tariff  schedule " 

Suppose  that  these  committees,  believe 
that  information  is  education,  and -that 
what  is  needed"  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  maizes  is  a  system,  working  with  the 
order  of  a-  machine, -that  shall  bring  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  into  contact  with  the 
greatest  number  of  topics  in  the  shortest 
sj)ace  of  time.  .  .      .r 

Suj>pose  that  these  committees  thu^ 
chosen  by  an  unedoacated  majority,  or,  if 
yf)a  like,  by  a  majority  that  have  passed 
through- this  machine,  have  the  selection 
of  thei  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  and 
choose  or  reject^  upon  their  own  examinar 
tion  of  the  qualifications  of  tbecandidates.* 
^  Suppose  it  wa3  notorious  in  that  coun-* 
try  that,  owing  partly  to  the  watit  of 
knowledge  in  the  examiners  and  partly 
to  the  very  low  wages  psiid-  to  teabhers} 
the  majority  of  the*  teachers  (to  whom' is 
intrusted  the  formation  of  the  minds  and 
characters  of  the  ^  voting  majority,  who 
ate  to  elect  the^  committees)  were  in- 
competent for  such  a  work,  were  incapa-! 
ble  of  any  instruction  beyond  the  unillu- 
niined  rcrutineof  the  text-book  (which *is 
selected  by  the  committee  and  by  a  syn* 
dicate  of  'publishers),  had-  n6t  the  quali«' 
ties  to  inspire  enthusiasm  for  learning;  or* 
the  character  to  create  in  the, minds  of 
the.ypuxig.  a  proper,  id^al  of  life  and  of 
cond^^^d; ;  that,  a  gieat  proportion  -of  them, 
if  not  a  .majority, .  taking  the  country 
through,  were,  in  fact,  ignorant  5^oung 
girls  or  unformed  young  men. 
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Suppose  that  in  that  country  more  was 
thought  of  the  perfection  of  the  system, 
of  the  machine,  than  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  operators,  or  of  their  fitness  for  their 
occupation. 

If  we  could  suppose  all  this,  could  we 
say  anything  better  about  it  than  Words- 
worth said  to  Emerson  in  1833,  when  they 
were  talking  of  America,  that  "tuition  is 
not  education,  and  that  society  is  being 
enlightened  by  a  superficial  tuition,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  being  restrained 
by  moral  culture?" 

There  has  been  a  great  change  since 
1833.  The  educational  machine  has  been 
wonderfully  perfected  since  then.  It  has 
drawn  into  its  revolving  and  clatter 
nearly  all  the  other  agencies — the  private 
schools  and  the  old  academies ;  it  num- 
bers and  grades,  and  passes  along  the 
raw  material  into  the  finished  product 
with  hardly  a  break,  and  delivers  the  re- 
sult with  despatch,  pasted  and  folded  for 
circulation  in  society.  The  question  that 
Wordsworth  raised  as  to  moral  culture 
may  be  put  by  for  the  moment,  while  we 
ask  whether  society  is  really  being  "  en- 
lightened" by  this  sort  of  tuition.  We 
have  had  now  two  generations  of  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  this  machine,  which 
is  getting  to  run  with  almost  automatic 
precision.  No  one  can  withhold  his  ad- 
miration of  it.  What  an  improvement 
there  has  been  in  the  school-house  and  all 
its  apparatus  !  It  is  as  marked  as  that 
of  the  pin-factory  over  the  old  method  of 
making  pins  by  hand.  Private  initiative 
is  pretty  much  swallowed  up  in  this 
splendid  Moloch  of  education.  Do  the 
voters  made  by  this  tuition  elect  on  the 
school  committees  better  men  ~  that  is, 
men  who  understand  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation in  any  scientific  or  even  in  any 
practical  way  ? 

Very  likely  it  is  true  that,  taking  the 
material  we  have  to  deal  with,  a  whole- 
sale machine- like  education  is  necessary, 
and,  above  all,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  cheap.  But  are  thoughtful 
men  satisfied  with  it?  Can  we  afford 
much  longer  to  have  it  so  cheap  ?  Could 
the  State,  in  short,  make  a  heavy  invest- 
ment in  any  other  thing  so  profitable  to 
itself  as  in  the  real  training  of  the  minds 
of  its  citizens  ?  For  this  something  is 
needed  besides  a  mechanical  system. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  elaborate  this 
idea  But  a  suggestion  or  two  may  be 
permitted  in  the  line  of  thought  which  is 
stirring  many  anxious  minds,  the  minds 


of  many  teachers  and  educators,  who  are 
more  and  more  conscious  of  the  defects  of 
our  system.  The  education  of  youth  must 
be  under  the  control  of  men  who  know 
what  education  is.  There  is  no  stimulus 
for  awakening  a  mind  like  the  contact 
with  another  mind  superior  to  it.  There 
is  no  way  to  create  an  ideal  of  a  good  and 
useful  life  so  powerful  as  the  contact 
with  a  high  and  nobler  character.  In  the 
early  and  impressionable  years  these  in- 
fluences of  superior  intelligence  and  no- 
ble character  tell  most.  The  awakening 
of  the  mind  is  the  most  difiicult  task  the 
educator  has.  Therefore  for  the  lowest 
school  are  needed  teachers  of  high  culti- 
vation and  high  aims.  And  these  fine 
qualities  will  count  for  more  there  than 
in  any  other  stage  of  the  progress  of  the 
youth  into  citizenship.  But  this  superior 
ability  must  be  paid  for  adequately.  The 
safety  of  the  State,  therefore,  lies  in  the 
total  reform  of  its  common  schools,  by 
immensely  improving  the  character  of 
their  teachers,  and  by  paying  them  such 
salaries  as  will  attract  to  that  work  the 
best  abilities. 

The  few  remaining  country  academies 
are  survivals  of  the  old  system.  Very 
few  of  these  institutions  have  resisted  the 
popular  demand  to  absorb  them  into  the 
machine,  and  make  them  the  finishing- 
shops  of  the  graded  system,  under  the 
name  of  high-schools,  and  of  course  free 
schools.  Many  of  them  were  old  founda- 
tions, with  traditions,  having  a  distinctive 
character  as  well  as  a  permanent  fund. 
In  these  old  academies  were  educated 
many  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
been  most  distinguished  in  our  day  in 
letters,  in  law,  in  politics,  and  theology. 
They  had  a  certain  independent,  stimu- 
lating life.  Perhaps  they  had  not  the 
facilities,  the  apparatus,  the  range  of  the 
modern  high  school ;  they  did  not  demand 
so  much,  or  rather  not  so  many  things,  but 
they  had  quite  as  high  a  flavor  of  learn- 
ing and  culture,  and  the  education  that 
they  gave  was  a  training  for  life,  for 
which  those  who  experienced  it  always 
look  back  with  gratitude.  They  had  in- 
dividuality, and  to  lose  that  out  of  any 
educational  process  is  to  lose  something 
very  valuable  in  experience  and  in  mem- 
ory. The  character  and  eflSciency  of  the 
academy  depended  almost  altogether  upon 
the  principal  and  the  teachers.  There 
were  some  good  academies,  which  had 
fame,  and  some  poor,  and  the  same  acad- 
emy, changing  its  masters,  had  sterile  and 
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fruitful  periods.  Indeed,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  usefuhiess  and  reputation 
of  the  academy  (or  the  seminary,  as  it  was 
often  called)  depended  upon  the  character 
and  the  talent  for  teaching  of  its  masters 
— that  is,  upon  the  power  of  individual 
initiative.  And  that  it  should  do  so  rests 
upon  a  sound  theory.  The  education 
of  a  mind  depends,  with  here  and  there 
an  exception,  upon  the  influence  on  it  of 
a  superior  mind,  and  preparation  for  a 
useful  life  depends  also  upon  contact  with 
superior  character  in  the  formative  period. 
This  influence  is  not  the  property  of  a 
machine,  though  the  machine  has  its  uses 
in  training  into  habits  of  order,*  method, 
and  routine.  The  teacher  is  the  only  in- 
spirer.  If  his  personal  influence  is  lack- 
ing to  the  pupil,  the  scholar  may  be  passed 
along  through  the  whole  graded  system 
and  finally  emerge  from  a  college  with  a 
mind  unawakened. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
graded  system  many  excellent  teachers. 
There  are.  Wherever  you  find  them  you 
find  as  good  schools  as  the  system  will 
permit,  and  you  commonly  find  them  in- 
telligent educators,  who  are  impatient  of 
the  present  system,  of  its  political  manage- 
ment, of  its  committees,  of  its  prescrip- 
tion of  text-books,  its  multiplicity  of 
studies,  and  its  cram  and  examination 
features.  In  the  old  academies  incompe- 
tent teachers  reduced  the  school  to  a  low- 
er level  often  than  a  poor  high  school; 
but  there  was  always  the  remedy  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  of  reviving  the 
school  by  raising  the  character  of  its 
teaching  force.  And  a  first  rate  school 
of  this  sort  always  draws  pupils,  not- 
withstanding it  costs  more  than  the  high 
school,  because  every  intelligent  parent 
knows  that  the  best  thing  for  his  children 
is  to  put  them  under  the  influence  of  a 
virile  and  sweet  spirit. 

The  public  school  system,  with  its  ten- 
dency to  machine-like,  if  not  to  automatic 
action,  may  he  the  best  devisable  for  the 
universal  service  demanded  of  it — the  fit- 
ting of  raw  and  often  reluctant  material 
into  the  universal-suffrage  scheme.  But 
its  failure  to  enlighten  or  to  restrain,  in 
the  poet\s  view,  and  to  meet  the  wants  of 
individual  cases,  is  leading  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  private  schools  of  a  high  order 
for  the  preparation  of  both  boys  and  girls 
for  the  higher  education.  This  movement, 
which  includes  the  strengthening  of  some 
of  the  old  academies  and  seminaries,  is 


already  marked,  and  is  bound  to  become 
general.  It  is  not  accounted  for  by  an  un- 
democratic reluctance  to  submit  well-bred 
children  to  the  association  of  the  popular 
schools,  but  by  the  failure  of  these  schools 
to  give  the  sort  of  intellectual  and  moral 
training  desired— that  is,  the  sort  of  edu- 
cation that  raises  the  ideal  of  life.  But 
even  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  with- 
drawal of  many  children  from  the  graded 
schools  is  undemocratic  and  to  be  regret- 
ted on  account  of  the  schools,  it  must  also 
be  admitted  that  the  only  remedy  for  it  is 
by  raising  the  character  of  these  schools — 
that  is,  by  putting  them  in  the  charge; 
from  the  primaries  onward,  of  teachers 
intellectually  and  socially  fit  for  this,  the 
most  important  position  in  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

It  is  said  that  men  and  women  who 
have  a  **cair'  for  teaching  are  rare. 
Looking  over  the  field  as  it  is  at  present 
this  seems  to  be  true.  But  what  are  the 
inducements  for  the  best  minds  to  enter 
this  profession  ?  The  most  expensive 
teacher  the  State  can  employ  is  a  cheap 
teacher.  And  the  worst  use  the  State 
can  make  of  a  good  teacher  is  to  put  him 
into  a  place  that  destroys  his  individual 
initiative,  and  makes  him  little  more  than 
the  tender  of  a  machine.  There  are  many 
men  and  women  in  the  profession  who 
would  make  a  mark  and  exert  a  wide  and 
salutary  influence  if  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every 
preparatory  school  would  become  a  Rug- 
by, though  it  would,  doubtless,  if  it  had 
an  Arnold  at  the  head  of  it ;  but  we  could 
name  schools— and  some  of  them  are  in 
New  England — that  have  been  for  gener- 
ations centres  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
life,  inspirers  of  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  students.  Now  the  idea  of  the  old 
academy  is  not  dead.  The  country  has 
grown  in  wealth,  and  the  enlightened 
parts  of  it  are  rapidly  acquiring  an  appre- 
ciation of  what  an  education  should  be. 
There  are  hundreds  of  communities  where 
there  is  money  enough  and  where  there 
are  pupils  enough  to  sustain  an  academy 
of  the  highest  grade  without  interfering 
with  the  public  schools.  And  these  found- 
ations would  attract  gifts,  in  endowments 
and  libraries,  and  become  centres  of  life, 
with  traditions  and  the  sacred  memories 
of  the  past  to  sustain  present  enthusiams. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  educators  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of 
things.  Here  they  can  work  out  individ- 
ual and  not  stereotyped  ideas  of  education. 
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The  Study  sketched  briefly  last  month'  a 
course  for  the  education  of  girls.  '  *  But, ' ' 
writes  a  parent,  **  where  can  I  find  such  a 
school?*'  Perhaps  this  particular  sug- 
gestion was  good  for  nothing.  But  the 
academies  under  individual  management 
would  be  free  places  for  the  development 
of  a  variety  of  schools,  not  for  mere  expe- 
riments, but  for  xlevelopment  founded 
upon  experience,  and  suited  to'  the  capa- 
cities and  the  positions  of  the  j^reat  yafi; 
ety  of  scholars.  Here  is  an  open  doqr 
into  a  life  where  talent  a;id  character  can 
be  sure  of  influence.  Teachers,  who  hes- 
itate to  enter  in  may  reflect  that  there  is 
not  an  academy  pr  school  of  the  first  class, 
which  has  a  notable  man  or  wpm^n  at  tlie 
head  bf  it,  that,  is  not  besieged  with  ap- 
plicants for  admission. — Harper^ s  Maga- 
zine for  November, 


CHILDREN'S  LOVE  OF  JfATURE.* 

BY.G.  STANLEY  HA^I/. 


THE  present  condition  of  instruction  ifa 
natural  science  has  been  relatively 
steady  for  the  pa$t.  twentyrfive  .years. 
There  is  an  ever- increasing  tendency  to 
rank  science  by  dollars  and  by  student^ 
Oae  cause  of  the  decline  is  .the  shallow 
commercialism  of  the  age.  Another  is 
the  decline  of  country  life^;  childrea's  ig: 
norance  of  the  natural  world. .  ^  The  city- 
bred  child  is  introduced  to  science- in  the 
laboratory,  instead,  ofiu  the  uatur^l;way, 
through  out-of-door  life.  The  third  cause 
for  the  relative  decline  lies  in  the.difficul- 
ties.connected  with  satisfactory  te^ebin^. 
This  state  of  things  must  continue. in  city 
schools  until  each  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day afternoon  i^  given  .up' to. excursions 
into  the  wopdg  and  fields.      >    . 

It  is  the  greatjaw  of.  childhood  that  it 
repeats,  in  it$'  sequence  of.  stages  the  his- 
tory of  the  growth  of  the  race,  frotn  sav- 
agery ".up;  Not  alone  savage  life, ,  bi;t  ap,- 
imal  life  asr  well,  is  :reprod.uce4  in  the 
psychic  life  of  children...  Although'  the 
stages  are  telescoped  into  each  othejp,  the 
law  remain^'  that  countless  superstitions 
are  necessary,  to  t\ie  development  of  the 
child,  and  that,  we  tn.ust  give,  them  free 
swing.  To  weed  them  out  too  soon  is  tp 
dwArf'  the' child  m^ntall^,  morally;  ^'nd 

*  From  addrees^  delivered-  A\.  the  forty*eighth 
annual  meeting  of  Connecticut  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  Hartford.  Abstract  by  Ella  A. 
Fanning,  in  N.  E,  Journal  of  Education, 


religiously.    Let  these  laryal  forms  then 
remain. 

:  Fetichism  is  a  characteristic  of  child: 
hood.  Baring  .Grould's  primitive  man  is 
a  fetich  worshiper ;  so,  too,  is  the  child. 
He- wears  his  amplets,  he  makes  collec- 
tions'of  different  objects,  regarding  which 
he  has  the  most  mysterious  conceptions^ 
Puff-.balls,  phosphorus,  wood,  the  mother 
of  vinegar,  mandrake,  countless  familiar 
phases  of. natural  life,  incite  in  his- mind 
wonderland  awe.  Forty-eight ^per cent, 
of  children  studied  made  collections  of 
fetich*like  objects.  True,  this,  is  not  alone 
a  child-like  qualification.  Professor  Tyi-* 
ler,  of  Oltfords  says :  V  No  man  can  be  a 
good  electrician  unless  he  has  a  fejLichisti^ 
feeling  toward  electricity.**  - 

Then  the  .reverence  of  childhood,  for 
flowers.  No  less  than  twentyrone  poems 
s^bout.  the  vdaisy  ;are  rextant,  each  repre^ 
seating  that  that  flower  has  human  seib 
timents;  Indeed  this  is  the  essence  of 
poetry,  this  reproduction  of  theanin^ijtti^ 
spirit  of  nature.  Recall  Froebel's  senti- 
ipent  for  a  certain  flower — how  he  studied 
it,  and  dceatned  before  it,  until,  as  thpugji 
influenced  by  the  soul  which:  he  had  dis- 
covered in  its  chalice,  he  cried  out ;  **  It 
shall  be  the  kindergarten,  because  th^ 
cjiild  is  a  plant !  Let  :us  have  our  'Cbil- 
()ren  grow>a&in  agardea,  nourished  Uk^ 
plants  I '  *  . .  The  doctrine ,  of  signatures 
shows  us  what  primitive  man  thought  of 
flowers..  ,  So,  .also,  the  Norse  legends.j?^- 
garidiog  trees,  and  the  animistic  sentiment, 
that  tree^  feel  when  they  are  cut  down. 
Recall  Hawthorne's  hero  and  the  beect 
tree  ;^  tree  ^  and /serpent  worship;  the 
I>rui4*s  and  the  oak  ;  the  peculiar  sigai- 
fijcance  of  the  laurel ;  the  legends  that 
Buddha  i$  incarnate  iprno  .les^  than 
twenty  .-one, trees;   .,    .  }■      v     .  i-  . 

.  Children  inv^iably  entertain  curiou§ 
ideas  concerning  animiah.-  They,  talk  to 
pet  lambs,  to  dogs,. to  bensi.holding^even 
to  the.  belief  that  these  reply .  With  sav- 
ages ^he.  same  beliefs  prevail. '  dn  India 
the. egg  13.  considered  the.  qrigin.,oE  aU 
things,. its  yelk  the  earth,  it^.  white  tte 
sky.  '  The^aijimistie  seritlmeutaregardtng' 
birds,  top,  js  very  ^ippg.  ,There;iis^oxaer 
tiling  bird-like  in  the  .very  soul.. pffChiK 
dren,  So  alsb  the  heavens^ .  Clouds  and 
all  Ti^venly  phehomejcia  were  woj:shif>ed 
by  primitive  maUj  andtheicUildwo^hip^ 
the  aurora  ;  hia  soul  expands  towards  the 
sky.  There  he  lociates  God',  spirits,  hi*' 
dear  friends  and  playmates. 

It  has  been  said  that:  **The  root  of 
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natural  religion  lies  in  the  awe  we  all  feel 
in  the  forest.  *'  The  heart  and  experience 
of  the  old  Hebrew  cnlt  was  what  they  saw 
on  Sinai.  They  were  people  of  the  moun- 
tain long  before  they  were  people  of  the 
Book.  The  sea,  too,  is  an  awe-inspiring 
source  to  all  children. 

It  is  a  happy  fact  that  there  is  begin- 
ning a  revival  of  interest  in  nature.  Tho- 
reau,  for  example,  is  being  read  as  never 
before;  so  also  are  Gibson  and  Hum- 
boldt, John  Burroughs,  Audubon,  Agas- 
siz.  Miller,  Darwin,  Ruskin,  and  Bryant, 
who  said:  **  Man  is  essentially  a  natural- 
ist, and  I  am  nothing  else."  It  is  the 
contact  with  real  things  which  strength- 
ens the  nature  of  man. 

The  telling  of  stories  should  prevail  in 
every  grade,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
college.  What  is  finer  than  the  divine 
charm  of  story-telling,  which  I  would 
make  the  first  requirement  in  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers  of  young  children.  *  *  I 
wish  we  had  two  or  three  crusaders,  like 
the  Rhapsodists  of  old,  to  tell  these  pre- 
cious tales !"  All  are  tales  of  nature — 
the  story  of  Arachne,  of  Tithonus,  of  Cly- 
tie,  and  Daphne,  those  personifications  of 
flowers,  and  trees  and  animals.  There  is 
a  lost  point,  a  missing  link,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  childhood.  We  must  find  it, 
or  society  and  religion  will  suffer. 

This,  then,  is  my  chief  thesis :  There  is 
no  such  effective  way  of  cultivating  the 
religion  of  the  heart  and  will  in  the  child 
as  by  nature  study.  There  is  no  such 
way  of  cultivating  literature,  neither  of 
cultivating  a  real  love  of  art,  as  beginning 
where  art  .begins' — with  a  real  love  of 
nature.  Above  all,  there  is  no  such  way 
of  cultivating  science. 

Religion,  literature,  science,  art— these 
form  the  staple  of  our  education.  We  are 
in  danger  ol  losing  the  true  spirit  if  we 
fail  to  emphasize  the  oneness  of  childhood 
with  nature.  Religious  cultivation  may 
be  more,  not  less,  but  do  not  let  us  stultify 
nature-love.  Those  who  wage  war  against 
the  commercialism  of  science,  against  its 
cash  value,  have  my  sympathy.  There 
is  deep  meaning  in  the  moral  of  Drum- 
mond's  book,  the  carrying  of  love  into 
the  world  by  the  unification  of  science 
and  religion.  Who  has  done  more  for 
science  than  did  the  Venerable  Bede,  the 
gentle  monk  who  spent  his  life  in  the 
study  of  nature,  turning  aside  to  write : 
**  Gloria  in  Excelsis.'*  So  Bacon,  so  St. 
Francis  d*  Assisi,  sympathizer  with  trees, 
with  flowers,  with  birds  and  butterfles, 


on  the  friendliest  terms  with  all  creatures. 
Man  is  but  a  branch  upon  the  great  tree 
of  nature  ;  as  a  modern  writer  reverently 
says:  **We  must  come  to  regard  even 
Christ  as  the  acme  of  organic  life.**  The 
fact  is,  up  to  now,  we  have  been  aliens 
from  nature  as  well  as  from  God.  Science 
always  reasons  from  what  nature  says  to 
what  she  means,  ever  trying  to  pierce  the 
veil,  to  see  into  the  beyond.  This  one- 
ness of  nature,  the  glory  of  childhood, 
should  be  cultivated  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  school  life.  Its  doctrines 
should  not  supersede,  but  should  go  along 
with  religious  training.  Religion,  litera- 
ture, art,  science,  all  have  a  single  root, 
in  that  oneness  of  nature  which  is  the 
glory  of  childhood,  and  which  we  are  in 
danger  of  dwarfing,  or  of  losing  entirely. 


THE  DEATH  OF  A  VETERAN 
TEACHER. 


BY  SUPT.  L.  E.  M*GINNES. 


ON  Monday  morning,  October  9,  1894, 
Prof.  Samuel  E.  Bucke,  of  Buffalo 
township,  Perry  county,  Pa.,  passed  to 
his  final  rest. 

Several  months  ago  cancer  began  to 
develop  in  his  face,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  all  the  means  that  kind 
hearts  and  medical  skill  could  devise  were 
used  to  destroy  it,  it  continued  to  increase 
until  it  terminated  his  useful  life. 

Mr.  Bucke  was  not  old  in  years,  having 
but  recently  passed  his  fifty-fifth  mile- 
stone, but  he  was  old  in  successful  exper- 
ience as  a  teacher.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  began  teaching  in  his  native 
township,  the  township  in  which  his  life 
work  was  done,  and  from  which  he  passed 
to  his  final  reward.  He  was  out  of  the 
school-room  but  three  years  between  1856 
and  1893,  giving  him  a  record  of  thirty- 
four  terms.  All  of  this  time  was  spent  in 
the  little  country  school,  not  because  he 
was  incapable  of  filling  higher  places,  for 
he  was  a  faithful  student,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  ability  that  would  have  secured 
for  him  much  more  advanced  and  lucra- 
tive positions,  but  it  was  because  he  had 
a  strong  grasp  of  the  significance  and  im- 
portance of  the  country  school.  To  him 
his  forty  boys  and  girls  of  all  grades  and 
ages,  at  the  country  cross  roads,  meant  as 
much  for  the  future  as  does  a  similar 
number  of  graded  pupils  mean  to  the 
teacher  in  the  graded  schools  with  en- 
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tirely  different  surroundings.  Would 
that  all  teachers  could  look  upon  their 
work  from  a  similar  elevated  standpoint ! 
He  was  a  progressive  teacher.  His 
second  term  was  better  than  his  first,  and 
his  last  was  best  of  all. 

When  the  teachers  of  Perry  county 
meet  in  their  Annual  Institute  this  year, 
they  will  miss  the  kindly  greeting  of  one 
who  was  always  regular  in  attendance, 
very  attentive  to  the  instruction,  and  one 
whose  voice  was  frequently  heard  in  in- 
telligent discussion  of  ways  and  means  to 
elevate  and  improve  the  schools.  His 
memory  will  be  fondly  cherished  not  only 
by  his  associates  in  the  teachers'  profes- 
sion, but  by  the  one  thousand  or  more  of 
his  pupils  whose  minds  were  stimulated 
to  nobler  effort  by  his  thorough,  earnest 
teaching,  and  whose  hearts  were  touched 
by  his  manly  Christian  character. 


THE  STUDY  OF  SAXON. 


IN  the  higher  classes,  no  better  language 
exercise  can  be  introduced  than  the 
study  of  the  Saxon  words  of  which  our 
English  is  mainly  composed,  not  forget- 
ting at  the  same  time  your  Latin  and 
Greek.  Let  the  pupils  select  and  define 
the  words  in  an  ordinary  reading  exer- 
cise, and  give  the  foreign  equivalents  of 
them.  In  districts  where  the  pupils  are 
German  this  is  a  very  easy  exercise,  as 
they  will  at  once  recognize  these  words. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  the  **  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table, '  *  by  that  noted  Amer- 
ican writer,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  re- 
cently deceased.  It  is  surprising  what  a 
pure  Saxon  he  used.  In  this  extract  of 
i8i  words  all  but  nine  are  Saxon  words. 
Whjch  are  not  ? 

**  I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is 
not  so  much  where  we  stand  as  in  what 
direction  we  are  moving.  To  reach  the 
port  of  Heaven,  we  must  sail  sometimes 
with  the  wind  and  sometimes  against  it, 
but  we  must  sail,  not  drift,  nor  lie  at 
anchor.  There  is  one  very  sad  thing  in 
old  friendships  to  every  mind  that  is 
really  moving  onward.  It  is  this,  that 
one  cannot  help  using  his  early  friends  as 
the  seaman  uses  the  log,  to  mark  his 
progress.  Every  now  and  thcPh  we  throw 
an  old  schoolmate  over  the  stern  with  a 
string  of  thought  tied  to  him,  and  look — 
I  am  afraid  with  a  kind  of  luxurious  and 
sanctimonious  compassion— to  see  the 
rate  at  which  the  string  reels  off,  while  he 


lies  there  bobbing  up  and  down,  poor 
fellow  !  and  we  are  dashing  along  with 
the  white  foam  and  bright  sparkle  at  our 
bows — the  ruffled  bosom  of  prosperity 
and  progress,  with  a  sprig  of  diamonds 
stuck  in  it !  But  this  is  only  the  senti- 
mental side  of  the  matter ;  for  grow  we 
must,  if  we  outgrow  all  that  we  love.*' 


LOGARITHMS. 


AN  expert  engineer  in  a  New  England 
city  rendered  a  bill  to  the  corpora- 
tion who  had  employed  him  to  write  a 
technical  report.  The  amount  of  the  fee 
was  large,  the  corporation  refused  to  pay 
it,  and  the  claim  was  carried  into  court. 

During  the  trial  the  counsel  for  the 
corporation  sought  to  belittle  the  expert's 
work,  raising  questions  as  to  his  experi- 
ence, and  in  fact,  to  prove  that  his  labor 
would  have  been  amply  rewarded  with  a 
few  dollars  a  day. 

'*How  did  you  reach  this  result?" 
asked  the  lawyer,  referring  to  a  certain 
calculation  which  had  involved  the  use  of 
logarithms.     , 

**I  consulted  Napier's,  table  and*'  — 
but  he  got  no  further. 

**You  consulted  Napier's  table,  did 
you?" 

**yes'* 

**Do  you  mean  to  tell  this  court  that 
you,  an  expert,  had  to  resort  to  a  pub- 
lished table  ?  Did  you  prove  the  figures 
of  that  table  ? 

**No;  but  they  have  been  proved. 
They  are  considered  to  be  accurate  by 
every  scientific  man." 

**  Why  do  you  not  work  out  your  own 
table  of  logarithms?  Is  it  not  because 
you  are  unable  to  do  so  ?" 

**  It  is  not.  I  am  perfectly  capable  of 
preparing  such  a  table,  but  it  would  have 
taken  too  long  a  time  to  do  so,  and  so  I 
consulted  the  standards." 

*'  In  order  to  prove  your  calculation  as 
well  as  your  capabilities  in  this  matter." 
continued  the  suspicious  lawyer,  '*  I  will 
now  ask  you  to  prepare  a  table  of  loga- 
rithms." 

**Here  and  now?"  inquired  the  plain- 
tiff. "  I  fear  it  will  consume  too  much  of 
the  court's  time." 

This  seemed  to  confirm  the  lawyer's 
doubts,  and  so  he  insisted  the  more  upon 
having  a  complete  table  of  logarithms 
prepared. 

The  plaintiff  smiled  maliciously,  took 
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paper  and  pencil  and  began  his  work. 
In  about  five  minutes  the  lawyer  asked 
him  if  he  had  finished.  The  plaintiff 
shook  his  head,  and  continued  at  work. 
Ten  minutes  passed  by,  and  again  the 
question  was  put : — 

'*  How  nearly  finished  are  you  ?** 

**Very  far  from  finished/*  remarked 
the  plaintiff. 

**Well.  may  I  ask  how  long  it  will 
take  you  to  prepare  a  table  such  as  Na- 
pier's? You  seem  to  be  very  slow  about 
It/' 

The  expert  hesitated  a  little,  and  then 
replied:  *'I  estimate  that,  working 
alone,  I  might  be  able  to  complete  it  in 
about  fifteen  years,  working  day  and 
night.  It  took  Napier  and  five  assistants 
seven  years  to  prepare  this  table,  but  I 
am  less  familiar  with  the  calculation  than 
he  was,  and  as  you  say,  work  slow. 
Still,  in  fifteen  years  I  think  I  can  com- 
plete it.'* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  lawyer 
was  not  a  little  taken  aback  by  the  an- 
swer, which  enlightened  him  a  trifle  on 
the  subject.  He  withdrew  the  questions, 
and  eventually  the  expert  won  his  case. 
— New  York  Herald, 


THE  SCHOOl^  OUTHOUSE. 


BY  J.  H.  MILI^ER. 


WHAT  is  it?  Where  is  it?  How  is 
it?  Is  it  **a  sin-scratched,  hell-sod- 
den shed  ?  *  *  Is  it  set  on  posts  over  a  hole 
near  the  school-house?  Is  it  defiled  and 
defaced,  a  disgrace  to  civilization,  to  the 
school,  and  to  the  teacher?  Interest  in 
school-house  architecture  is  growing. 
We  have  scattered  here  and  there  over 
Nebraska  many  rather  handsome  school 
buildings.  But  the  disparity  between  the 
average  school-house  and  its  outhouses 
has  led  one  Pennsylvania  superintendent 
to  say:  **If  man  planned  the  school- 
house,  surely  Satan  must  have  planned 
the  outhouse.**  These  abominable  hell- 
holes, sources  of  evil  and  corruption  that 
stand  half  on  posts,  and  disgrace  the  men 
who  carried  out  the  devil's  plans,  or  that 
seem  sunken  in  the  earth  to  keep  out  of 
sight  of  man,  roofs  off,  doors  off  the 
hinges,  walls  defaced  with  most  foul  lan- 
guage or  fouler  pictures,  and  floors  defiled, 
are  a  constant  hindrance  to  all  our  good 
teaching.  While  our  teaching  has  been 
growing  better,  our  facilities  improving. 


we  have  not  been  awake  to  the  fact  that 
the  devil  has  been  at  work,  seemingly 
with  our  consent,  to  undo  all  we  have 
done,  and  to  drag  our  boys  and  girls  down 
to  a  hell  on  earth,  and  thence  to  his  own 
foul  regions.  It  is  time  we  were  opening 
our  eyes  to  this  great  evil,  and,  seeing  it, 
destroy  it.  If  there  is  a  school  in  Nebras- 
ka  that  is  without  an  outhouse,  the  county- 
superintendent  should  invoke  the  com- 
mon I'iw  against  indecency  if  necessary^ 
Every  school  should  have  at  least  two- 
outhouses,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 
The  rear  of  every  yard  should  have  a. 
tight  and  high  board-fence  extending 
from  the  house  to  the  end  of  the  lot,  audi, 
separating  from  sight  the  two  outhouses.- 
These  houses  should  be  substantially" 
built,  and  if  of  frame  should  be  firmly 
pinioned  to  the  ground.  It  should  be 
painted  inside  and  out  every  year,  and 
examined  every  day  by  the  teacher  or 
principal.  It  should  be  examined  at  least 
once  a  month  by  a  member  of  the  school 
board.  They  should  be  kept  under  lock 
and  key.  Teachers  should  insist  on  this 
examination  by  school  ofiicers.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  not  having  walks  leading 
from  the  school  house  to  both  outhouses. 
The  expense  is  but  a  trifle  for  board 
walks,  and  if  cinders  be  used  the  expense 
is  wholly  obviated. 

The  influence  of  the  surroundings  is 
very  great  upon  young  children.  Com- 
mon decency  requires  that  every  school 
should  have  separate  outhouses  for  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  that  each  be  kept  per- 
fectly clean  and  absolutely  free  from  all 
defacements.  It  is  not  only  indecent  to 
have  such  miserable  outhouses  as  we 
have  found  in  many  places,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  Children  are  too 
often  exposed  to  cold  while  in  these  Sa- 
tanic sheds,  with  doors  off  the  hinges, 
roof  off.  or  boards  off  the  sides,  seats  cov- 
ered with  snow  and  ice.  Many  cases  of 
sickness  may  be  traced  directly  to  such 
exposure.  Then  again  children,  know- 
ing the  exposure  or  to  avoid  publicity^ 
will  postpone  the  calls  of  nature,  and  thus 
sow  the  seeds  of  disease.  To  go  from  a 
warm  schoolroom,  possibly  half  clad,  out 
into  severe  cold  or  storm,  is  not  pleasant 
for  the  robust  boy,  and  the  girl  will  re- 
sist as  long  as  possible,  and  thus  in  the 
end  bring  on  constipation  and  its  at- 
tendant diseases. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  up  this  crusade. 
It  will  depend  much  upon  the  superin- 
tendents. County  superintendents  shouki 
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never  fail  to  inspect  the  outhouse  and  re- 
port said  condition,  whether  good  or  bad, 
to  the  director.  They  should  urge  him  and 
the  other  oflBcers  to  keep  close  inspection 
of  the  outhouses.  If  there  is  none,  he 
should  demand  that  proper  accommoda- 
tions be  provided  at  once.  If  only  one, 
he  should  insist  that  a  second  be  built. 
If  the  condition  be  bad,  if  the  house  be 
old  and  in  bad  repair,  he  should  insist 
that  improvements  be  made  at  once.  Let 
this  matter  be  talked  about  plainly  and 
emphatically. 

City  superintendents  should  let  it  be 
known  that  the  outhouses  are  to  be  regu- 
larly inspected.  If  necessary,  let  the  boys 
be  kept  for  a  plain  talk  in  which  the  sub- 
ject should  be  handled  in  a  gentle  yet 
plain  way.  Awaken  pride  in  having  a 
good  record  in  this  matter.  In  cities 
where  water-works  have  been  established, 
sewer  connections  should  be  made  with  all 
school  buildings,  and  separate  flush 
closets  be  put  in.  The  Smead  system  of 
heating  with  its  dry  closets  is  excellent 
under  the  present  arrangements.  But 
the  greatest  work  is  needed  in  the  coun- 
try, and  this  is  written  principally  to 
county  superintendents  and  country 
teachers.  We  feel  confident  that  they 
will  respond  to  this  call,  if  they  are  not 
already  working  in  this  reform. — N.  W, 
Journal  of  Education, 


GROWTH  OF    CHILDREN. 


THE  work  of  accumulating  the  founda- 
tion facts  for  a  new  department  of  sci- 
ence is  never  appreciated  by  more  than  a 
very  few  persons,  and  not  immediately 
productive  of  obvious  practical  results. 
But  it  must  be  done,  and  every  fact  or 
series  of  facts  so  accumulated  multiplies 
the  value  of  all  other  facts  with  which 
they  can  be  brought  in  relation. 

The  hygiene  of  school  life  can  only  be 
built  into  a  distinct  department  of  science 
by  careful  accumulation  of  its  foundation 
facts;  and  a  valuable  contribution  in  this 
vdirection  is  that  made  by  Porter  through 
the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
of  St.  Louts,  on  the  growth  of  St.  Louis 
children.  It  is  essentially  a  statistical 
study  of  very  large  numbers  of  children, 
including  measurements  of  height  [stand- 
ing and  sitting],  span  of  arms,  strength 
of  grasp,  girth  of  chest  and  weight,  with 
acuteness  of  vision  and  hearing,  and  cer- 
tain physical  characteristics. 


One  interesting  point  that  he  has  de- 
monstrated is  that  children  who  possess 
more  than  ordinary  power  of  mental  labor, 
as  measured  by  their  progress  in  their 
studies,  are  heavier,  taller  and  larger  in 
girth  of  chest  and  in  width  of  head  than 
their  less  gifted  companions  of  the  same 
age;  and  this  holds  whether  the  general 
mass  of  children  are  taken  or  in  those  of 
the  same  social  condition  and  surround- 
ings. 

He  points  out,  too,  that  the  consequen- 
ces of  continued  overstrain  in  a  growing 
boy  or  girl  are  most  unhappy,  and  pro- 
longed strain  leaves  a  mark  which  can 
never  be  effaced.  While  overstrain  may 
be  recognized  either  by  subjective  or  ob- 
jective symptoms,  a  constant  easily  de- 
monstrated objective  symptom  is  of  great 
value,  and  such  a  one  he  finds  is  the  abil- 
ity to  gain  weight  at  the  normal  rate. 
Persistent  loss  of  weight  in  an  adult  is 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  grave  concern; 
persistent  failure  of  a  child  to  make  the 
normal  gain  in  weight  he  claims  is  not 
less  grave,  and  that  frequent  weighing  is 
the  most  practical  and  on  the  whole  most 
certain  method  of  detecting  the  presence 
of  influences  working  injury  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  child. — Phila,  Polyclinic. 


MAGIC  IN  CLASS-ROOM. 


ALL  teachers  of  music  in  primary 
grades  lift  up  their  voices  (not  al- 
ways musically)  and  bewail  the  scarcity 
of  new  things  under  the  sun  in  the  way 
of  devices  for  holding  little  people's  inter- 
est in  the  eternal  scale  drill  that  is  a  ne- 
cessity in  beginning  the  study  of  the 
greatest  and  grandest  of  the  arts  and  sci* 
ences.  Music.  When  I  had  exhausted 
everything  I  had  read  and  seen  apropos 
to  what  I  needed,  I  one  day,  in  sheer  des- 
peration, invented  this  little  scale  game 
which  is  very  popular  with  the  little  folks 
who  have  played  it.  I  would  like  to  have 
other  teachers  use  it: 

The  scale  is  represented  by  little  girls,  the 
little  boys  choosing  the  representatives. 
The  tiniest  tot  in  the  room  is  called  up  for 
•  *  Do;'  *  the  next  tiniest  follows  for  *  *  Re. " 
and  so  on,  until  eight  are  chosen  grading 
in  height  from  low  **Do"  to  high  '^Do." 
These  eight  stand  in  line  facing  the 
school  and  proceed  to  introduce  themselves 
each  one  in  turn  singing  her  name,  •*  Do'* 
or  **  Re"  or  *'Me,"  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  making  a  low  bow  afterward.     Then 
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the  school,  to  show  their  warm  personal 
interest  in  the  line  of  representatives  as- 
sembled before  them,  and  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  their  relation  to  each 
other,  pall  each  one  separately  three  times. 
They  sing:  **Do,  Do,  Do'*  (Do  bows), 
*'  Re,  Re,  Re'*  (Re  bows),  and  so  on,  un- 
til all  have  been  called  and  have  saluted 
gracefully  or  otherwise.  Then  the  scale 
join  hands  in  a  circle  and  dance  to  the 
left,  while  the  school  sing  up  the  scale  and 
dance  to  the  right,  while  they  sing  down 
the  scale;  when  they  reach  low  **Do" 
they  continue  sinj^ng  **Do,  Do,"  until 
**Do'*  steps  out  of  the  circle  and  bows  to 
the  other  members  of  the  scale  and  takes 
her  seat.  When  she  is  safely  seated  they 
beg^n  with  **  Re,**  sing  up  and  down  the 
scale,  the  children  dancing  as  before;  they 
stop  on  ••Re**  and  repeat  ••  Re,  Re**  until 
••Re**  is  seated,  then  use  ''Me**  as  the 
beginning  and  ending,  and  so  on  until 
finally  only  high  •'Do**  is  left  to  move 
alone  and  bow  and  take  her  seat.  And 
when  that  is  accomplished,  the  children 
always  ask  to  play  it  right  over  again. 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the 
teachers  who  try  this  little  scale  game, 
which  I  respectfully  submit  to  your  read- 
ers.— Mrs,  rland^  in  School  Education, 


TREES  HERE  AND  ABROAD. 


BY  MARION  M.  POPE. 


THE  world  over,  except  in  America, 
timber  is  conserved  by  government. 
Nowhere  else  is  nature's  great  store-house 
depleted  and  swept  clean  by  ignorant 
minds  and  misdirected  hands.  Who  that 
has  visited  France  has  failed  to  observe 
the  artificial  forests  planted  in  lines 
straight  as  an  army  dressing  ranks,  or  to 
notice  with  bewilderment  ttiose  dancing 
diagonals  of  timber  opening  away  from 
car-windows  like  lanes  of  dryads  or  corn- 
rows  glimpsing  in  bewitching  green  ?  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees  the  Span- 
ish peasant  carefully  cuts  the  season's 
growth  of  twigs  from  fruit-bearing  trees, 
and  transforms  them  into  charcoal  for 
fuel,  the  sticks  of  which  are  the  size  of 
lead  pencils.  The  German  forester,  be- 
fore he  can  secure  a  position  under  gov- 
ernment in  the  Schwarzwald,  must  know 
what  soil  nourished  the  huge  fibers  of  the 
forest  trees,  what  rocks  are  their  compan- 
ions, what  enemies  come  on  foot  or  wing, 
or  bore  silently  at  the  roots.     He  must 


know  why  a  tree  dies — must  learn  to  read 
the  pallor  of  a  leaf,  the  signs  of  drooping 
life  about  a  stalwart  stem.  He  is  a  prac- 
tical geologist  and  botanist,  turning  his 
knowledge  to  account. 

But  the  American  is  ** clearing'* -mad. 
He  must  chop  to  live.  He  is  a  mighty 
man  of  muscle,  equipped  for  forestry  with 
a  strong  axe  and  arm.  In  northern  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan  he  makes  bonfires 
in  the  fields  out  of  his  abundance  of  tim- 
ber, while  his  prairie-stranded  brother  in 
Minnesota  and  Dakota  bums  twisted  hay 
through  an  almost  arctic  winter.  Here 
and  there  through  the  primeval  forests 
the  lumberman  cuts  rude  paths.  Some- 
times he  is  wise  in  woodcraft,  but  his 
lands  are  his  own,  and  he  owes  no  duty 
to  future  generations.  His  grandchildren 
will  bum  coal,  or  m€ve  south  in  winter. 
He  leaves  the  fuel,  the  waste,  from  this 
work,  for  kindlings  in  the  broken  solitude 
behind  him,  and  a  chance  spark  from  a 
locomotive  passing  in  a  whirl  of  dead 
leaves,  or  the  premeditated  deviltry  of 
ignorance,  sets  the  fire  which  destroys 
thousands  of  feet  of  timber  where  he  has 
cut  hundreds,  for  the  deadfall  feeds  the 
fiames.  In  the  far  West  the  lines  of  trans- 
continental railroad  mn  through  incalcu- 
lable wastes.  Over  the  Rockies,  over  the 
Selkirks,  over  the  Gold  Range,  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  is  girdled  and  guarded  by 
ghosts.  Gray  as  the  past,  dead  as  Adam, 
Siese  phantom  forests  lift  their  bones  as 
bleached  and  sapless  as  the  skeletons  of 
our  once  countless  herds  of  buffalo  that 
have  passed  into  tradition. — Century, 


WHAT  THEY  THOUGHT. 


TWO  little  boys,  not  very  clean,  and 
wearing  old  clothes,  were  talking  on 
a  street  comer. 

••  I  tell  you  the  rain  comes  to  fill  the 
hydrants,  so  we  can  get  water.'* 

••No,**  said  the  other  small  boy,  ''it 
comes  to  clean  the  streets.  Don*t  you 
*member  how  dirty  the  streets  were  yes- 
terday, and  now  they  are  clean  ?** 

Just  then  they  saw  an  old  lady  back  of 
them,  and  they  appealed  to  her  for  deci- 
sion. 

••Well,  I  think  you  are  both  right. 
Where  does  the  water  come  from  that 
sprinkles  the  street  ?** 

••From  the  hydrant.** 

•*So,  sometimes,  the  water  from  the 
hydrant  washes  the  streets." 
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**  Yes,  ma'am.'' 

**  How  do  you  suppose  the  water  gets 
into  the  hydrant  ?" 

**  From  the  pipes ;  I  saw  a  man  fix  the 
hydrant  once,"  said  one  boy,  eagerly. 

**  Yes,  and  all  under  the  streets  there 
are  pipes  that  go  out  to  a  great  body  of 
water  we  call  the  reservoir,  and  the  water 
comes  into  the  reservoir  from  brooks  and 
lakes  out  in  the  country.  When  you  go 
home,  I  want  you  to  ask  your  mother,  or 
your  big  brother  or  sister,  to  hold  a  plate 
>over  the  top  of  the  tea-kettle  when  the 
water  is  boiling.  You  will  see  tiny  drops 
of  moisture  on  the  plate.  These  will  by 
and  by  grow  so  heavy  they  will  fall.  If  ^ 
you  could  hold  the  plate  so  that  it  would 
stop  the  steam  from  rising  to  the  ceiling, 
long  enough  to  make  little  puddles  on  a 

Eiece  of  paper,  you  would  soon  see  little 
rooks  that  would  run  together  and 
make  rivers  that  would  be  stopped  by  a 
wrinkle  in  the  paper,  or  would  fall  into 
a  depression,  and  there  a  lake  would 
form.  For  the  earth,  the  sun  is  the  fire, 
and  it  draws  the  water  to  the  clouds, 
which  grow  so  heavy  that  they  fall  as 
rain.  In  the  city  streets  the  rain  falls  on 
stones  and  washes  them,  and  runs  into 
the  sewers  and  washes  them.  In  the 
country  the  rain  falls  on  the  soft  earth, 
and  soaks  into  it,  and  forms  little  brooks 
under  the  earth  :  they  form  themselves 
into  springs,  and  trickle  from  rocks,  and 
bubble  out  of  the  earth,  and  then  they 
form  brooks,  creeks,  rivers,  lakes,  oceans; 
and  the  sun  is  calling  the  rain  back  all 
the  time,  and  it  comes  and  stays  with  the 
clouds  till  it  gets  too  big,  and  then  falls, 
washing  trees  and  shrubs,  grass  and  flow- 
ers, and  the  very  air  we  breathe." 


SHARING  RESPONSIBILITY. 


THE  home  is  slow  to  acknowledge  its 
responsibility  for  the  character  of 
boys.  Under  seven  years  of  age  the  re- 
sponsibility is  wholly  upon  the  home, 
from  seven  to  twelve  it  may  share  it  with 
the  school,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  with 
the  church  and  society,  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  with  the  young  man  himself. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  parents 
realize  the  relation  of  the  home  to  the 
school,  church,  society,  and  individuality 
in  the  development  of  manliness  in  the 
different  periods  known  as  childhood, 
boyhood,  youth,  and  young  manhood — 
terms  that  apply  respectively  to  the  years 


under  seven,  from  seven  to  twelve,  twelve 
to  sixteen,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty. 

In  childhood,  plasticity  is  the  char- 
acteristic, and  the  home  must  set  the 
boy  in  the  proper  mold  and  give  him  the 
right  tendencies.  In  boyhood,  recep- 
tivity and  acquisitiveness  characterize  his 
mental  appetite,  and  the  school  must  feed 
and  direct  his  activities.  In  youth  spon- 
taneity is  the  distinctive  feature,  and  the 
church  and  society  must  join  the  home 
and  the  school  in  affording  opportunity 
for  his  irrepressible,  aspiring  traits  to 
assert  themselves.  In  young  manhood, 
elasticity  is  the  characteristic,  and  the 
young  man  is  himself  responsible  for  the 
way  in  which  he  introduces  the  youth  he 
was  to  the  man  he  is  to  be. 

Parents  must  accept  the  situation  and 
admit  that  they  are  almost  as  responsible 
for  traits  and  tendencies,  the  conscience 
and  character  he  takes  with  him  into  the 
school  at  the  age  of  seven,  as  for  the  in- 
herited characteristics  he  brings  with  him 
into  life  at  birth.  The  helplessness  of  the 
babe  while  he  has  eyes  but  sees  not,  ears 
but  hears  not,  hands  but  handles  not, 
differs  only  in  the  direction  of  his  help- 
lessness and  sightlessness  from  the  child 
at  every  hour  up  to  seven  years  of  age. 

The  mother  as  she  watches  the  infant 
as  he  gradually  comes  into  the  use  of  his 
eyes,  ears,  arms,  hands,  fingers,  feet,  and 
voice,  frequently  fails  to  appreciate  that 
in  much  the  same  way  he  comes  into  the 
use  of  mind  and  conscience,  forming  char- 
acter during  the  first  seven  years  of  life. 
The  school,  the  church,  society,  and  the 
nation  are  interested  in  having  the  home 
give  intelligent  direction  to  all  the  im- 
pulses of  the  child,  developing  every 
moral  factor  through  an  intellig^ent  ap- 
preciation of  the  incipient  activities  that 
tend  to  truthfulness  or  falsehood,  diligence 
or  idleness,  obedience  or  disobedience, 
purity  or  obscenity,  self-mastery  or  law- 
lessness, reverence  or  profanity.  In  fact 
as  well  as  sentiment,  in  philosophy  rather 
than  fancy,  does  the  mother  hold  the 
future  of  the  world  in  her  keeping. — N, 
E.  Journal  of  Education, 


We  search  the  world  for  truth; 

We  cull  the  good,  the  pure,  the  beautiful. 

From  gravestones  and  from  written  scroll, 

Prom  all  old  flower-fields  of  the  soul, 

And  weary  seekers  of  the  best 

We  come  back  laden  from  our  quest 

To  find  that  all  the  sages  said 

Is  in  the  Book  our  mothers  read. —  IVhiitier. 
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The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
snfferer.  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed— i>«fl^r. 

Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock  ;  It  will  be  growin* 
when  ye're  sleepin'.— 5icai!cA  Farmer, 


N.  &  8CHAEFFER. 


J.  R  McCASKEY. 


THE  Sixtieth  Annual  State  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
which  will  appear  as  usual  in  our  January 
.  number,  shows  the  following  summary 
of  statistics,  which  indicate  the  steady 
growth  of  our  great  system  of  schools. 
They  are  for  the  school  year  ending  June 
4th,  1894,  and  include  Philadelphia: 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the 
State  is  2,413;  number  of  schools,  24,541; 
number  of  graded  schools,  12,869;  num- 
ber of  superintendents.  129;  number  of 
male  teachers,  8,464;  number  of  female 
teachers,  17,777;  whole  number  of  teach  • 
ers,  26,241;  average  salaries  of  male  teach- 
ers per  month,  $44.16;  average  salaries  of 
female  teachers,  $33.05;  average  length  of 
school  term,  eight  months;  numberof  pu- 
pils, 1,040,679;  average  number  of  pupils, 
759' 560;  cost  of  school  houses,  purchas- 
ing building,  renting,  etc. ,  $3,396,818.13; 
teachers'  wages,  $8,998,343.66;  cost  of 
school  text-books,  $1,245,375.73;  cost  of 
school  supplies  (not  including  Philadel- 
phia) other  than  text-books,  including 
maps,  globes,  etc.,  $559,238.42;  fuel,  con- 
tingencies, fees  of  collectors,  and  all  other 
expenses,  $1,386,975.39;  total  expendi- 
tures, $18,586,751.33;  estimated  value  of 
school  property  (not  including  Philadel- 
phia), $42,679,504. 

As  compared  with  similar  items  of  the 
preceding  year  ending  June  5th,  1893, 
the  net  increase  in  number  of  districts  is 
27;  increase  in  number  of  schools,  529; 
in  number  of  graded  schools,  565;  in 
number  of  male  teachers,  219;  in  number 
of  female  teachers,  59;  in  salary  of  male 
teachers  per  month,  22  cents;  in  salary  of 
female  teachers  per  month,  one  cent ;  de- 
crease in  school  term,  one-tenth  of  a 
month;  increase  in  numberof  pupils,  36,- 
272;  increase  in  teachers*  wages,  $529,- 
906.78;  decrease  in  cost  of  building,  pur- 
chasingand  renting,  $172,284.89;  increase 


in  cost  of  fuel,  contingencies,  debt  and  in- 
terest paid,  $13,538.51- 

In  Philadelphia  the  number  of  schools 
is  2.988;  number  of  male  teachers,  137; 
number  of  female  teachers,  2,851;  aver- 
age salary  of  male  teachers  per  month, 
$197.56;  of  female  teachers  per  month, 
$65.77;  number  of  pupils  in  school  at  end 
of  year,  125,180;  average  attendance,  114,- 
359;  paid  for  teachers*  salaries,  $2,003,- 
321.10;  paid  for  houses,  additions  and  re- 
pairs, $562,726.91;  paid  for  books,  fuel, 
stationery  and  contingencies,  $895, 135.04. 

The  Superintendents'  and  Principals* 
Round  Table  of  western  Pennsylvania 
and  eastern  Ohio  will  meet  in  Allegheny 
January  31st  and  February  ist  and  2d. 
Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Cleveland  ;  Com- 
missioner Corson,  of  Ohio,  and  State 
Supt.  SchaeflFer,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well 
as  other  prominent  educators,  will  make 
addresses.  A  very  large  and  interesting 
meeting  is  anticipated. 


The  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion 
says:  **  It  is  related  of  General  Hastings, 
Governor-elect  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  ma- 
jority of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
that  he  possesses  a  memory  for  faces  and 
names  nothing  less  than  marvelous.  As 
Adjutant  General  of  the  State,  in  his 
many  campaign  tours,  and  in  his  busi- 
ness relations,  he  has  been  brought  into 
contact  with  great  numbers  of  persons, 
and  to  a  friend  he  recently  remarked  that 
he  believed  he  could  call  60,000  people  by 
name.  To  most  people  600  names  might 
be  a  burden  on  the  memory,  but  the  Gen- 
eral carries  his  60,000  with  an  ease  that 
astonishes  his  friends.** 


The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  City 
and  Borough  Superintendents  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  held  in  Harrisburg, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  Januar}'  31  and 
February  i,  1895.  The  programme  will 
appear  in  our  January  number. 


The  brilliant  author  of  **  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,**  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett, 
writing  for  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for 
Dtxember,  says  the  person  who  most  in- 
fluenced her  when  a  young  girl  was  a 
scholarly  man  *'  who  had  no  views  what- 
ever on  the  subject  of  guiding  tender 
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youth  or  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot.  He  was  a  man  who  was  well- 
bred  and  well-read,  who  was  witty  and 
had  an  ironical  point  of  view.  He  had  a 
tendency  to  sarcasm  which  at  once  filled 
me  with  delight  and  fage,  and  cut  me  to 
the  quick  when  its  shafts  came  my  way, 
which  they  not  infrequently  did.  Our 
friendship  for  each  other  I  do  not  find  an 
exact  parallel  to.  The  sentiment  most 
nearly  approaching  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  combination  of  the  aflFection  of  little 
Polly  for  Mr.  John  in  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  *Villette,'  and  that  of  Pet  Mar- 
jorie  for  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  that  most 
exquisite  of  stories,  *Marjorie  Fleming?*  '* 
The  child  stoiy  here  referred  to  by  Mrs. 
Burnett  was  given  in  full  in  our  last  issue. 

**Why  don't  you  make  something  of 
yourself?  If  I  were  you  I'd  be  more  than 
a  mere  society  girl.*'  The  words  were 
addressed  by  a  former  teacher  in  Colorado 
schools  to  a  young  lady  pupil.  The  pupil 
recently  repeated  them  to  the  writer  at 
an  art  reception,  in  explanation  of  her 
indifierence  to  mere  society  pleasures. 
Teacher  and  pupil  have  resided  thousands 
of  miles  apart  for  years,  but  each  is  en- 
thusiastically devoted  to  special  praise- 
worthy achievement.  At  the  time  the 
friendly  admonition  was  given,  the  pupil 
was  a  girl  and  only  in  her  teens ;  vivacious 
and  impulsive,  without  application.  Her 
estimate  of  living  seemed  measured  by 
life's  opportunities  for  social  good  times. 
But  those  words  of  her  teacher  eight  years 
ago  first  awakened  in  her  a  sense  of  the 
true  worth  of  living  and  are  repeated  with 
loving,  grateful  remembrance.  The  story 
illustrates  a  phase  of  successful  teaching. 

Thbre  is  a  common  view,  says  Rev. 
Henry  C.  McCobk,  that  the  princes  and 
high  priests  of  Science  are  skeptical.  On 
the  contrary,  most  of  the  loftiest  spirits 
and  many  distinguished  specialists  in 
various  departments  of  science  have  been 
or  are  devout  believers  in  the  Living  God. 
Let  one  think  of  those  whose  reputations 
tower  above  the  common  level  as  Pike's 
Peak  does  the  American  plains,  and  he 
will  almost  certainly  thereby  also  desig- 
nate those  who  have  possessed  the 
knowledge  of  God :  Agassiz,  Henry, 
Dana,  Morse,  Hugh  Miller,  Asa  Gray, 
Helmholtz,  Owen,  Carpenter,  Pasteur, 
Virchow,  Herschell,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
Faraday,  Sir  William  Dawson,  Lord 
Kelvin    (better  known  as  Sir  William 


Thompson),  Clerk  Maxwell,  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  These  are  a  few  of  those  who,  in 
modem  science,  will,  without  question, 
be  recognized  as  not  only  peers  of  any, 
but  the  superiors  of  most  in  their  field  of 
scientific  research. 


The  Educational  Supplement  to  the 
Lancasttr  Inquirer  is  the  most  complete 
publication  of  its  kind  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  year  it  contains  in  full  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  first  Lancaster  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute,  held  in  January,  1853,  of 
which  Dr.  Thos.  H.  Burrowes  was  Presi- 
dent. The  writer,  a  schoolboy  then,  was 
present  at  these  sessions,  and  recalls  both 
the  men  and  their  leading  topics,  as  re- 
ported in  the  paper  before  us.  He  has 
also  been  present  at  every  meeting  of  the 
same  body  since  that  time. 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
School  Directors'  Association  of  Mont- 
gomery county,  held  recently  at  Norris- 
town,  Prof.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, earnestly  appealed  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  township  high  schools.  In 
this  class  of  schools  Ohio  far  outstrips 
Pennsylvania.  He  said:  **The  high 
schools  and  normal  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania overlap.  The  State  maintains  rival 
systems  of  education.  A  boy  should  not 
be  permitted  to  attend  one  school  before 
he  has  completed  the  courses  in  another, 
provided  the  State  is  maintaining  both. 
This  is  the  bane  of  present  conditions. 
The  blunder  is  that  the  State  maintains 
rival  systems  for  the  same  child  at  the 
same  time,  at  double  expense.  The  high 
school  should  be  the  first  concern,  because 
it  is  the  home  school."  The  discussion 
of  the  subject :  **  What  are  the  defects  of 
the  public  schools  as  seen  from  a  Direc- 
tor's point  of  view?"  became  somewhat 
sensational.  Directors  William  McGeorge 
and  Charles  S.  Knapp  held  that  much  of 
the  deficiency  in  good  school  work  is  ow- 
ing to  nepotism  ;  or,  as  one  of  the  debaters 
bluntly  observed  :  **  Poor  schools  come  of 
Directors  putting  in  their  blood  relations 
to  teach,  who  are  unfitted  for  the  task." 

The  Syracuse  Post  says,  and  let  him 
say  it  truer  who  can:  *' Every  college 
man  will  bear  witness  as  to  the  benefits 
he  obtained,  or  failed  to  obtain,  according 
as  he  was  brought,  or  failed  to  be  brought, 
into  personal  contact  with  the  men  of 
strength  and  character  in  the  faculty  of 
his  college.     In  the  great  university  this 
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benefit  must  largely  be  wanting.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  professor  and  the  stu- 
dent to  have  those  intimate  relations  so 
beneficial  to  the  young  man  who  comes 
into  contact  with  the  stronger  intellect 
and  inspiring  personality  of  an  instructor. 
Of  necessity,  the  instruction  in  the  great 
university  must  be  largely  by  lecture,  and 
with  large  classes  the  individual  bent  of 
mind  must  be  greatly  ignored."  And  the 
same  is  true  everywhere  in  the  schools. 
It  is  the  teacher  of  strength  and  character 
who  inspires  the  boy  or  the  girl,  making 
school  life  forever  a  blessed  experience. 
But  alas !  how  few  there  are  who  in  the 
administration  of  school  affairs  seem  to 
know  or  to  consider  this  ! 


The  energetic  and  enthusiastic  secre- 
tary of  the  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching,  Dr.  Edward  T. 
Devine,  reports  an  increase  of  interest 
and  activity.  The  indications  are  that 
there  will  be  at  least  50  per  cent,  more 
courses  before  the  holidays  than  the 
society  has  yet  been  called  upon  to  furnish 
during  a  corresponding  period.  The 
courses  for  all  the  centres  are  not  yet 
made  public.  Friends  of  the  movement 
and  students  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to 
bear  that  Hudson  Shaw,  the  popular 
English  lecturer,  who  so  delighted  large 
audiences  at  his  last  visit,  comes  again 
this  winter  and  lectures  at  two  or  three 
of  the  centres.  Those  who  enjoyed  his 
lectures  on  Florentine  history,  given  two 
years  ago,  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
one  of  his  courses  this  year  consists  of  six 
lectures  on  the  Republic  of  Venice. 

The  Doylestown  Intelligencer^  one  of 
our  best  exchanges,  says:  *'The  Direc- 
tors' meeting  and  work,  though  instituted 
not  many  years  ago,  have  b«x)me  recog- 
nized and  highly  important  features  of  the 
annual  Teachers'  Institute.  The  material 
conduct  of  schools,  the  business  man- 
agement, school-house  accommodations 
and  surroundings,  school  financiering, 
books  and  appliances,  are  all  much  better 
looked  after  to-day  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  The  best  schools  were  and 
are  pioneers  in  these  matters.  The  best 
Directors  first  recognized  the  needs  and 
secured  what  was  desirable  for  their 
schools.  The  progress  of  inferior  Boards 
was  much  more  deliberate — in  fact,  dis- 
couragingly  deliberate.  Yet  since  the 
Directors  have  met  firequently,  have  come 
to  know  each  others'  experiences,  have 


seen  the  results  which  have  been  accom- 
plished, have  learned  what  intelligence 
and  work  may  secure  at  small  added  cost, 
there  has  been  marked  improvement  in 
in  material  affairs  and  administration." 


Oakmont,  Allegheny,  has  just  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  a  new  annex  of  ten 
rooms  to  the  building  on  E  street,  and  an 
assembly  hall  with  seating  capacity  for 
six  hundred  persons.  It  is  heated  and 
ventilated  by  the  Smead  system,  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  lighted  by  electricity — 
total  cost  $33,000.  Oakmont,  regardless 
of  the  times,  continues  the  ten  months 
term,  has  increased  some  of  the  teachers' 
salaries  and  lowered  none.  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in  renewing 
subscription  to  The  Journal  for  the  teach- 
ers, says:  **Our  tax  is  high  (10  mills), 
but  our  people  insist  on  having  good 
schools,  and  good  things  of  this  kind 
don't  come  for  nothing." 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston  which  the  Adver- 
tiser of  that  city  reveals  will  be  a  surprise 
to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  to  Boston  as  the  model  public  school 
city.  It  is  claimed  that  there  are  3,500 
children  of  school  age  who  cannot  attend 
school  for  lack  of  accommodations,  and 
that  an  immediate  appropriation  of  $1 ,000,- 
000  would  only  put  the  schools  in  * '  barely 
tolerable  condition."  At  least  $250,000 
more  is  needed  to  place  them  on  a  satis- 
fectory  basis  for  the  present,  without  look- 
ing to  the  future  at  all.  This  is  not  an 
encouraging  revelation,  but  it  is  probably 
no  worse,  if  indeed  as  bad,  a  condition  of 
things  as  can  be  found  in  nearly  every 
large  city.  When  the  school  term  opens 
in  the  fall  a  cry  of  a  lack  of  accommoda- 
tions comes  from  many  neighborhoods. 
Thousands  of  children  are  crowded  out 
and  compelled  to  go  without  the  educa- 
tion the  public  pretends  to  guarantee 
them.  When  another  compulsory  educa- 
tional bill  is  introduced  in  the  Legislature 
some  one  should  propose  an  amendment 
compelling  towns  and  cities  to  furnish 
adequate  accommodations  for  all  pupils 
who  should  be  in  the  schools. 


In  an  address  on  **The  Progress  of 
Manual  Training,"  Dr.  Leipziger,  of  New 
York,  says:  **  No  idea  in  education  has 
met  with  such  popular  approval  as  the 
manual  training  idea.  The  cause  of  this 
popularity  lies  in  the  fact  that  manual 
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training,  properly  understood,  is  a  protest 
against  the  mere  training  of  the  memory. 
Education  should  fit  for  life,  and  not  for 
examinations.  As  a  means  of  brain  de- 
velopment the  hand  is  found  an  efficient 
aid.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  in 
our  elementary  schools  that  manual  train- 
ing should  not  be  made  an  end  in  itself, 
but  rather  a  means  of  intellectual  and 
moral  training.  All  teachers  in  the  com- 
mon schools  should  be  able  to  utilize 
manual  training  as  an  aid  in  teaching 
studies  in  science  and  geography.  Dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  the  chief  cities 
of  the  United  States  have  established 
manual  training  high  schools,  and  no 
schools  have  attracted  a  larger  num- 
ber of  pupils.  A  noteworthy  fact  in  this 
connection  is  the  testimony  that  in  those 
schools  where  manual  training  is  a  part 
of  the  curriculum,  pupils  stay  longer  at 
school  and  their  interest  in  the  historical 
and  literary  lines  is  in  no  sense  lessened. 
Manual  training  is  now  incorporated  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  common  schools  of 
New  York,  Boston,  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago. In  New  York  wood-work  is  taught 
to  boys,  cooking  and  sewing  to  girls.  In 
Boston  girls  and  boys  alike  are  taught 
wood-working,  and  the  girls  show  as 
much  skill  as  the  boys.  It  is  important 
that  the  teachers  of  manual  training 
should  be  men  of  broad  education  and  not 
mere  mechanics,  for  the  object  of  manual 
training  is  training  by  the  hand,  and  not 
merely  training  of  the  hand.  In  New 
York  all  the  teachers  in  the  shops  are 
graduates  of  the  New  York  College. 

A  LADY  of  Boston,  Mrs.  Alice  N.  Lin- 
coln, thus  describes  her  feelings  while 
watching  a  cremation  :  **  As  we  stood  in 
silence,  while  watching  the  rosy  glow 
which  played  over  the  white  surface  of 
the  retort,  a  feeling  came  to  us  of  awe, 
certainly,  but  also  of  peace  and  rest. 
There  was  something  so  spiritual,  so 
elevating,  in  the  absolute  purity  of  the 
intense  heat,  that  it  seemed  to  all  of  us 
who  stood  there  far  less  appalling  than 
the  blackness  of  an  open  grave.*'  We 
have  seen  the  modern  cremation  of  the 
human  body  in  the  super-heated  retort, 
where  no  fire  comes, — where  there  is  no 
burning  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
word,  but  simply  a  passing  away  under 
the  purifying  touch  of  glowing  heat, — 
and  can  readily  understand  the  feelings 
of  the  lady  who  writes  thus.  The  fun- 
eral pyre  will  not  come  back.     But  the 


crematorium  of  modem  inventive  genius 
has  already  an  assured  place,  and  will 
steadily  make  its  way  to  more  general 
favor  among  thoughtful  people. 


In  the  course  of  lectures  which  Rev. 
Dr.  Boardman  is  delivering  at  the  Temple 
College,  his  last  subject  was  **The  Pur- 
pose of  the  Body,"  dwelling  as  heretofore, 
more  especially  upon  the  **  ethics  of  the 
body  life,*'  a  very  suggestive  line  of 
thought  which  attracts  much  attention 
from  his  crowded  audiences.  He  said : 
**  Our  vesture  means  nothing,  it  is  simply 
the  envelope  of  our  souls.  It  is  the  tene- 
ment house  wherein  we  dwell ;  it  is  a 
vehicle  of  our  fortune.  It  is  the  environ* 
ment  of  our  souls.  The  avenues  of  the 
spirit  lie  in  the  inlet  of  sensations ;  there 
is  the  outlet  of  volitions;  there  are  the 
means  of  communication.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  body  is  such  that  nothing  in  the 
finite  being  can  find  objection  to  any  part 
of  it.  The  piinciple  of  infinity  is  that 
the  finite  can  never  understand  the  in- 
finite. The  body  is  the  spirit's  organ  ; 
there  is  the  sense  of  touch,  there  is  the 
sense  of  sight,  the  ear>  the  nose,  the 
taste,  the  speecla,  the  voice,  the  hand,  the 
feet,  and  the  nerves.  It  must  be  compre- 
hended that  in  the  human  organism  there 
are  500  muscles  to  be  taught.  Every 
muscle  has  an  idea.  To  bring  out  that 
idea  there  must  necessarily  be  the  power 
of  the  infinite.  The  body  is  the  temple, 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  body  is  principally  to  subserve 
the  interest  of  the  soul.  The  idea  of  the 
envelope  is  a  part  of  God's  plan.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  human  envelope  which 
of  itself  is  infinite ;  the  only  thing  which 
touches  the  intangible  is  the  soul  of  man. 
The  body  of  man  means  nothing.  The 
soul  of  man  is  his  destiny.  In  other 
words,  in  this  life  of  ours  we  must  work 
out  our  own  plans  and  our  own  principles. 
The  best  way  for  a  man  to  act  is  as  if  he 
fully  comprehended  the  purpose  of  the 
body,  namely,  that  it  is,  as  has  been 
said,  merely  an  envelope  of  the  soul." 


There  is  one  period  in  the  lifetime  of 
children,  says  the  Philadelphia  Times, 
when  an  ideal  outside  of  father  and 
mother  reigns  in  their  youthful  affections 
and  admiration.  It  is  during  school- 
days, and  the  teacher  is  the  bright  par- 
ticular star  who  to  them  appears  a 
veritable  oracle  of  worldly  wisdom,  and 
the  possessor  of  greater  charm  of  manner 
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than  any  other  human  being  in  existence. 
Of  course  we  are  speaking  of  teachers  as 
a  feminine  guide  to  knowledge,  for  it  is 
very  seldom  that  a  man,  no  matter  how 
clever  he  may  be,  has  the  power  to  arouse 
the  romantic  admiration  in  the  breast  of 
his  scholars,  that  a  pleasant- voiced  woman 
can  achieve  in  the  first  ho«r  of  the  new 
term.  In  the  class-room  she  rules  as 
queen,  and  at  her  shrine  offerings  of  fruit 
and  flowere  are  tendered  with  respectful 
homage,  that  grows  into  a  fervor  of  de- 
light if  she  accepts  them  graciously,  and 
says  a  kind  word  or  two  to  the  small  girl 
or  boy  who  thinks  **  teacher**  perfection. 
Her  influence  is  unbounded,  and  the  halo 
of  a  strange  and  superabundant  wisdom 
frequently  endows  her  with  power  that 
the  parents  envy.  Often  an  unruly  mem- 
ber of  the  home  circle  astonishes  father 
and  mother  by  reports  of  excellent  con- 
duct in  school  that  do  not  tally  at  all 
with  the  demeanor  out  of  it.  Knowing 
all  this,  does  it  not  seem  a  matter  for  very 
serious  consideration  before  a  young 
woman  enters  upon  her  life  work  as  a 
teacher.  Should  she  not  criticise  her  in- 
most self  and  query  whether  she  is  fitted 
to  be  the  shining  example  that  the  chil- 
dren in  her  charge  will  consider  her  ?  A 
great  responsibility  rests  upon  her  shoul- 
ders, and,  unless  she  enters  into  the  work 
conscientiously,  much  harm  may  be  done 
that  it  will  take  years  to  undo.  Teach- 
ing appears  to  many  young  women  as  the 
easiest  and  most  lady-like  way  of  earning 
a  living,  therefore,  they  adopt  it  as  a  pro- 
fession without  giving  it  more  serious 
thought.  To  be  a  teacher  means  to 
occupy  a  holy  office,  and  no  woman 
should  undertake  it  whose  character,  dis- 
position and  religious  faith  are  not  such 
that  the  little  ones  may  accept  her  as  a 
model  whom  it  will  be  well  to  imitate. 


The  age  at  which  pupils  are  allowed  to 
enter  and  continue  in  the  public  schools 
differs  greatly.  Of  the  forty-nine  states 
and  territories  six  admit  them  at  four 
years  of  age,  nineteen  at  five,  twenty  at 
six,  three  at  seven,  and  one  at  eight. 
The  states  admitting  them  at  four  are 
Maine,  Connecticut,  Florida,  and  Mon- 
tana. The  schools  of  Alabama  and 
North  and  South  Dakota  do  not  receive 
them  till  they  are  eight,  and  allow  them 
to  attend  till  they  are  sixteen.  Twenty- 
five  of  the  states  and  territories  allow  pu- 
pils to  attend  the  public  schools  till  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.     Of  the 


remainder  the  ** school  age*'  terminates 
at  twenty,  in  nine  ;  at  eighteen,  in  seven; 
at  sixteen,  in  three  ;  at  fifteen,  in  three. 


Health,  time,  effort  and  a  chance  to 
grow,  are  of  inestimable  value  to  child- 
hood. The  public  sometimes  sets  a  value 
upon  certain  kinds  of  skill  and  neatness 
which  involves  an  expenditure  of  time, 
effort  and  nervous  force  that  seriously  in- 
terferes with  healthy  growth  and  the 
doing  of  other  things  of  vastly  greater 
importance.  It  may  be  laudable  econ- 
omy to  save  a  string,  but  the  string  it- 
self may  be  worth  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  valuable  time  which  is  expended 
upon  the  untying  of  the  knots.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  many  other  knots 
that  are  better  cut  in  twain  by  an  explan- 
ation than  unraveled  by  the  child  itself 
at  the  expense  of  much  valuable  time  and 
effort.  Though  the  best  teaching  is  that 
which,  for  the  most  part,  stimulates  the 
pupil  to  help  himself. 

The  big  fireworks  importing  houses  re- 
port that,  on  account  of  hard  times,  the 
consumption  of  firecrackers  and  fireworks 
was  this  year  only  about  half  what  it  has 
been  in  good  years.  Most  of  the  crackers 
are  made  in  China,  where  the  workmen 
get  about  two  cents  a  day  for  their  labor. 
They  are  brought  the  10,000  miles  from 
China  in  sailing  vessels.  There  are 
twenty  bunches  oF eighty  crackers  each  in 
a  box,  for  which  the  importers  pay  30 
cents.  They  are  sold  for  75  cents  to  the 
retailers,  who  pass  them  on  to  Young 
America  for  five  cents  a  bunch.  South 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  the  consump- 
tion of  fireworks  on  the  Fourth  is  small. 
The  demand  from  that  section  is  at  the 
holiday  time  of  Christmas  and  New  Year. 


Says  Charles  Kingsley  :  **  If  you  would 
understand  history  you  must  try  to  un- 
derstand men  and  women.  For  history 
is  the  history  of  men  and  women,  nothing 
else  ;  and  they  who  know  men  and  women 
thoroughly  will  best  understand  the  past 
work  of  the  world,  and  be  best  able  to 
take  a  share  in  its  work  now.  If.  there- 
fore, any  of  you  ask  me  how  to  study 
history,  I  should  answer:  **Take,  by  all 
means,  biographies,  wheresoever  possible 
autobiographies,  and  study  them.  Fill 
your  mind  with  live  human  figures,  peo- 
ple who  are  of  like  passions  with  your- 
selves ;  see  how  they  lived  and  worked  in 
the  time  and  place  in  which   God  put 
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them.  Believe  me  that  when  you  have 
thus  made  friends  of  the  dead,  and 
brought  them  to  life  again,  and  let  them 
teach  you  to  see  with  their  eyes  and  feel 
with  their  hearts,  you  will  begin  to  un- 
derstand more  of  their  generation  and 
their  circumstances  than  all  the  mere 
history  books  of  the  period  would  be  able 
to  teach  you.*' 


Our  venerable  friend,  Rev.  Dr.  Thos. 
C.  Porter,  of  Lafayette  College,  Eastonj 
in  an  address  before  the  AUentown  Col- 
lege for  Women,  upon  '*  The  Influence  of 
the  Plant  World  upon  ^Esthetic  Culture,*' 
introduced  his  subject  by  asserting 
the  importance  of  the  plant  world  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  He  emphasized  its 
usefulness  as  the  source  whence  all  the 
food  of  man  is  directly  or  indirectly  de- 
rived, describing  the  marvelous  adjust- 
ment of  nature  by  which  the  requirements 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  vegetable  and 
animal,  are  so  wonderfully  balanced.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  aesthetic  influence  of  the 
plant  world — the  wonderful  power  pos- 
sessed by  it  of  awakening  in  mankind  the 
sense  of  beauty,  that  state  of  mental  exal- 
tation that  lifts  him,  for  the  time,  above 
the  sordid  concerns  of  life.  In  nature, 
undisturbed  by  the  hand  of  man,  can  the 
beauties  of  the  plant  world  best  be  ob- 
served. He  deplored  the  false  taste  that 
induces  the  gardener  to  expend  all  his 
efforts  upon  producing  double  flowers  and 
to  regard  the  monstrous  chrysanthemum 
as  a  thing  of  beauty.  Nor  was  he  less 
severe  in  his  denunciation  of  those  so- 
called  artists  who,  instead  of  copying  the 
models  furnished  them  by  nature,  distort 
her  work  in  the  abominations  known  as 
conventional  plant  forms,  hideous  de- 
signs that  resemble  the  floating  visions  of 
a  sick  man's  dream.  He  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  Goethe,  Shakespeare,  Bums, 
and  our  own  Bryant,  for  their  faithful  in- 
terpretation of  nature  and  their  close 
study  of  her  works.  From  Longfellow, 
however,  he  quoted  many  passages  which 
displayed  a  lamentable  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  our  beloved  bard  of  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  our  country,  an  ignorance  which 
led  him  into  many  errors  that  mar  the 
beauty  of  his  poetry.  In  conclusion,  he 
eulogized  Wordsworth,  in  whose  works 
he  said,  may  be  found  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  influence  of  nature  on  the  mind  of 
man  susceptible  to  the  higher  cultivation. 


Thb  study  of  the  Babylonian  records  is 


one  of  intense  interest,  and  it  is  a  very 
interesting  event  that  there  have  been 
recently  found  at  the  ruins  of  Niffer,  near 
ancient  Babylon,  tablets,  bricks,  in- 
scribed vases  and  bowls,  etc.,  that  were 
in  use  from  one  thousand  to  four  thous- 
and years  before  Christ.  The  expense  of 
exploration  has  been  defrayed  by  gentle- 
men of  Philadelphia  who  have  formed  an 
association  under  the  name  of  the  **  Baby- 
lonian Exploration  Fund,"  the  work 
having  commenced  in  1886.  Dr.  Peters 
and  Professor  Hilprecht,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  are  in  charge  of 
the  work,  the  former  with  150  to  200 
Arabs  under  him,  and  the  latter  at  Con- 
stantinople, being  engaged  in  making 
translations  of  the  inscriptions.  Many 
tons  of  tablets,  etc.,  have  already  been 
procured,  and  the  enterprise,  it  is  said, 
has  carried  back  the  historical  record  of 
the  human  race  nearly  ten  centuries 
further  than  has  before  been  acknowledged 
by  Bibical  students.  Minister  Terrell,  at 
Constantinople,  has  made  a  long  report 
on  this  subject  to  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington. 


BUI.LKTIN  No.  17,  Census  of  Canada, 
1 89 1,  shows  that,  excluding  Indians, 
70.83  per  cent,  of  the  population  can  read, 
and  66.50  per  cent  can  write.  Of  the 
adult  population,  84.65  per  cent  can  read 
and  80.34  per  cent  can  write.  Of  children 
5  to  9  years  of  age,  about  50  per  cent  can 
read ;  9  to  19  years,  90.26  per  cent  can 
read;  between  20-29  years,  89.93  per 
cent;  30-39  years,  86.66  per  cent;  40- 
59  years,  82.64  P^r  cent.;  60-74  years, 
74.21  per  cent,  and  above  75  years  66.32 
per  cent,  can  read.  '  *  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  of  the  adult  population  the  youngest 
group  shows  a  great  advance  over  the 
older  groups,  evidencing  the  spread  of 
educational  facilities.*'  Of  the  several 
provinces,  Manitoba  carries  the  banner  for 
elementary  education,  with  93.  i  per  cent, 
of  its  adult  population  able  to  read 
and  write.  It  is  only  excelled  among 
other  countries  by  Scandinavia  with  97 
per  cent.,  Germany  with  96,  and  Switzer- 
land with  95  per  cent.  Manitoba  is  also 
the  banner  province  for  female  education, 
91.40  per  cent  In  Ontario  and  New 
Brunswick  the  sexes  stand  on  an  equality. 
In  Nova  Scotia  the  figures  are:  Males, 
83.10;  females,  77.86  ;  and  in  Quebec, 
males,  60.98  ;  females,  66.76.  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  have  lost  ground 
educationally  in  the  past  twenty  years; 
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Quebec  and  Ontario  have  gained.  In  the 
United  States  the  percentage  able  to  read 
and  write  is  about  85  of  the  population. 


OF  GENERAL  VS.  SPECIAL 
TRAINING. 


THE  writer's  grandfather  had  what  in 
his  youth  was  considered  a  lucrative 
trade.  He  made  the  sickles  which  all 
the  farmers  of  that  period  used  in  har- 
vesting their  grain.  The  invention  of 
the  cradle  ruined  his  trade,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  turn  his  hand  to  a  new  occu- 
pation for  a  living.  The  invention  of 
reapers  and  self-binders  in  turn  ruined 
the  occupation  of  those  who  had  de- 
stroyed the  trade  of  the  sickle-smith. 

The  revolutions  in  social  and  indus- 
trial life  are  so  rapid  that  no  one  engagd 
in  a  special  calling  can  be  sure  of  a  liv- 
ing and  a  life  tenure  in  it.  Not  merely 
the  progress  of  invention  throws  men  out 
of  employment;  but  the  tricks  of  compe- 
tition, by  appealing  to  the  cupidity  of  a 
few  leaders,  often  force  men  into  idleness, 
causing  much  suffering  and  disappoint- 
ment. In  the  Kanawha  Valley  there 
was  at  one  time  a  thriving  industry  in 
the  manufacture  of  salt.  To-day  all  the 
works  in  that  valley  are  rotting  to  the 
ground.  Rumor  says  that  one  of  the 
leaders  in  that  industry  received  ninety 
thousand  dollars  to  let  those  works  lie 
idle  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  Kanawha  Valley  could  no  longer 
compete  with  salt  works  elsewhere. 

A  few  years  ago  a  certain  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  was  considered  invaluable. 
Ownership  and  access  to  valuable  ores 
in  Cuba,  gave  it  the  advantage  over 
other  plants  of  the  same  kind.  Ores  of  a 
similar  kind  were  discovered  in  the  region 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  as  these  were  not 
subject  to  the  duties  on  foreign  ores,  the 
steel  industry  began  to  move  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  An  offer  of  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  to  let  the  eastern 
plant  lie  idle,  is  said  to  have  caused  a 
shut  down  for  a  year,  perhaps  for  all 
time  to  come.  Although  the  iron 
workers  receive  on  an  average  higher 
wages  than  those  who  work  in  textile 
febrics,  the  opportunity  to  follow  their 
special  calling  seems  to  have  been  swept 
away  as  if  by  magic.  Starvation,  migra- 
tion, or  a  change  of  calling,  are  the  only 
alternatives  that  now  remain  to  them. 


Moreover,  the  new  specialties  which 
furnish  lucrative  employment,  are  soon 
crowded  by  the  influx  of  those  just 
entering  life.  The  older  professions  are 
over-crowded.  It  requires  an  average 
clientage  of  one  thousand  human  beings 
to  make  a  physician  comfortable;  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States 
divided  by  the  number  of  practising 
physicians  gives  to  each  an  average  of 
three  hundred  persons  upon  whom  to 
exercise  his  professional  skill.  Probably 
the  most  unfortunate  of  all  professional 
men  are  the  impecunious  lawyers  who 
lack  practice  as  well  as  the  opportunity 
to  secure  clients.  Although  some  lawyers 
earn  big  fees,  it  has  Been  estimated  that 
the  average  income  of  all  the  attorneys  in 
America  does  not  exceed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars. 

Learn  to  do  something  needed  to  be 
done,  which  no  one  else  can  do  so  well, 
and  society  will  give  you  a  large  reward, 
is  a  statement  of  the  conviction  which 
has  led  to  the  multiplication  of  technical 
courses  in  our  schools,  and  which  is 
yearly  giving  us  an  increased  army  of 
specialists.  The  division  of  labor  has 
increased  the  value  and  volume  of  its 
products.  Cheap  transportation  brings 
to  our  tables  luxuries  from  every  clime 
and  country,  luxuries  of  which  Solomon 
never  dreamed  in  all  his  glory.  The 
solidarity  of  modem  society  makes  every 
one  dependent  upon  the  skill  and  labor 
of  ten  thousand  others;  but  the  products 
of  their  toil  and  thought  can  only  be 
obtained  in  exchange  for  something  val- 
uable that  we  ourselves  have  inherited 
or  produced. 

Here  then  in  fitting  a  pupil  for  life  we 
meet  the  question  of  the  relative  value  of 
general  and  special  training.  The  latter 
aims  to  fit  us  for  a  particular  kind  of 
work,  and,  if  society  were  static,  might, 
from  a  material  point  of  view,  be  consid- 
ered a  suflScient  preparation  for  life.  The 
continual  changes  in  social  and  industrial 
life  demand  that  the  individual  be  en- 
abled to  turn  his  hand  and  his  brain  to 
new  kinds  of  work.  The  versatility 
which  this  involves,  is  the  result  of  a 
general  training  which  aims  to  put  all 
the  powers  of  man  under  the  control  of 
his  will. 

This  feature  in  discipline  is  ignored 
by  many  thinkers,  and  neglected  by 
others  who  pose  as  reformers  in  educa- 
tion. A  leading  college  president  in  a 
neighboring  State,  who  scouts  the  very 
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idea  of  study  for  the  sake  of  discipline, 
recently  asserted  that  as  much  discipline 
can  be  obtained  from  breaking  stones 
upon  the  street  as  from  the  translation  of 
a  lesson  in  Greek.  We  speak  of  school 
discipline,  of  military  discipline,  of  fam- 
ily discipline,  as  well  as  of  mental  disci- 
pline. What  is  the  element  which  all 
these  have  in  common?  An  army  is 
under  discipline  when  every  soldier  and 
every  officer  is  under  the  complete  control 
of  the  commanding  general's  will.  A 
school  is  under  discipline  when  all  the 
pupils  are  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
teacher.  A  family  is  under  discipline 
when  all  its  members  are  subject  to  the 
head  of  the  family*  either  the  man  or  the 
wife,  or  each  in  his  or  her  legitimate 
sphere.  The  mind  is  under  complete 
discipline  when  the  will  can  direct  all 
the  faculties  to  the  mastery  of  the  prob- 
lem under  consideration. 

To  put  all  the  powers  of  the  human 
being  under  the  control  of  a  will  actuated 
by  the  highest  motives  so  that  these 
powers  can  be  fully  concentrated  upon 
the  performance  of  any  new  work  that 
the  progress  of  society  may  thrust  upon 
the  individual,  is  the  ultimate  aim  of 
general  training  versus  special  training. 
Any  system  of  education  that  fails  to 
realize  this  end  of  general  training,  does 
not  fit  the  pupil  for  complete  living. 
Civilized  life  demands  specialists,  but  it 
punishes  the  specialist  who  neglects  the 
essentials  of  a  general  training. 


FREE  SCHOOLS  IN  HOLLAND. 


ONE  of  the  remarkable  little  books 
recently  published  is  on  *' Brave 
Little  Holland  and  What  She  Taught 
Us,'*  by  W.  S.  Griffis.  It  belongs  to  the 
Riverside  Library  for  Young  People,  and 
is  the  second  volume  of  the  series.  .  It 
gives  a  very  graphic  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  schools  founded  in  1340,  at 
Deventer,  by  Gerhard  Groote,  whose  fol- 
lowers were  known  as  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life. 

Dr.  Griffis  says  :  *'  From  the  first  these 
schools  were  very  popular  with  the  citi- 
zens, who  vied  with  each  other  in  helping 
to  support  teachers  and  scholars.  Fami- 
lies gladly  boarded  the  poor  students 
without  cost,  even  laborers  and  me- 
chanics yielding  up  a  room  to  needy 
youth.  The  anecdotes  and  incidents  pre- 
served in  the  histories  of  the  schools  of 


the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  show 
how  deeply  this  educational  movement 
was  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  common 
people.  They  saw  in  the  life  of  Groote 
and  his  companions  a  spirit  quite  the 
contrary  of  those  who,  in  God's  name, 
lorded  it  over  his  heritage.  These  Breth- 
ren, instead  of  begging  like  other  friars, 
worked  with  their  hands,  earned  their 
own  living,  and  dignified  labor.  Hence 
the  honor  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
common  people. 

Worn  out  with  his  noble  labors,  Ger- 
hard Groote  died  at  the  age  of  45,  but 
his  heroic  spirit  lived  on  in  his  succes- 
sors, who  raised  up  a  generation  of  Chris- 
tian patriots  in  Nederland.  These  men, 
full  of  hope  for  the  future,  fond  of  books, 
and  with  minds  well  trained,  hungry  for 
that  food  for  the  soul  which  miracle-plays 
and  lives  of  saints  could  not  supply, 
furnished  the  intellectual  stamina  for  the 
great  struggle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  that  struggle,  giant  Spain  representing 
feudalism,  chivalry,  romance,  and  Rome, 
was  to  be  humbled  by  brave  little  Hol- 
land that  stood  for  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

The  pupils  and  followers  of  Groote  be- 
came the  best  teachers  of  Europe.  They 
multiplied  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
making  these  the  basis  of  their  culture. 
They  were  among  the  first  to  introduce 
the  teaching  of  Greek  into  the  schools. 
The  reading  of  the  old  struggles  for  free- 
dom in  the  ancient  republics  was  not 
favorable  to  the  continuance  of  political 
despotism.  The 'exhilaration  of  mind 
induced  by  familiarity  with  the  free 
thoughts  and  perfect  models  of  form  in 
the  cla.ssics  did  not  make  obedience  to 
priests  and  cardinals  very  easy.  The 
Deventer  School  became  renowned  for  its 
excellent  text-books,  some  of  which  were 
adopted  in  England.  From  time  to  time 
their  leading  schoolmasters  travelled  into 
Italy,  bringing  back  fresh  ideas  and  the 
fire  that  was  kindling  there.  They  were 
from  the  first  friendly  to  printing,  and 
made  good  use  of  it. 

The  best  work  done  by  the  Brethren  of 
the  Common  Life  was  done  on  lines  for 
which  they  received  little  credit.  They 
created  in  the  various  city-republics  in 
which  they  dwelt  a  taste  for  knowledge 
among  the  burghers.  These  citizens  be- 
gan to  demand  that  there  should  be  not 
only  schools  sustained  by  the  fraternities, 
monastery  schools  and  private  schools, 
but  also  public  schools  sustained  by  tax- 
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ation.  Such  public  schools,  supported  by 
taxes  paid  into  the  public  treasury,  were 
free  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  but  to 
those  of  well-to-do  burghers  a  small  sum 
was  charged.  Holland  led  Europe  in  a 
system  of  free  public  schools,  and  those 
in  Leyden  were  already  centuries  old 
when  the  founders  of  Massachusetts  dwelt 
in  that  fair  and  goodly  city,  and  when 
William  Penn  was  an  earnest  and  in- 
terested visitor  to  Holland. 


STATE  BOARDS  CONFER. 


AN  importance  Conference  was  recently 
held  in  Harrisburg,  in  which  several 
of  the  State  Boards  were  represented, 
Governor  Pattison  presiding.  Agriculture 
was  represented  by  Secretary  Edge ; 
Health,  by  Dr.  Lee  and  Prof.  Groff; 
Fisheries  Commission,  by  Mr.  Ford ; 
Forestry  Commission,  by  Messrs.  Shunk 
and  Rothrock.  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  see  in  what  respect  these 
Boards  could  prove  eventually  helpful  in 
their  public  work,  and  especially  where 
their  several  fields  overlapped. 

A  bill  for  State  Forestry  Reservations 
was  discussed  fully,  and,  as  adopted,  pro- 
vides for  three,  having  a  minimum  area 
of  40,000  acres,  to  be  located  in  the 
mountain  districts  of  the  Commonwealth, 
where  they  will  serve  as  protections  to 
the  water-sheds  of  the  State,  as  future 
sources  of  timber  supply,  as  centres  of 
distribution  of  pure  water,  and  as  object 
lessons  in  the  practical  work  of  forestry. 
The  bill  calls  for  a  topographical  and 
geological  survey  of  the  reservations,  for 
an  annual  inspection  of  them  by  the  State 
Boards  of  Agriculture  and  Health,  and 
for  stocking  the  streams  therein  with  suit- 
able fish,  whence  they  may  serve  as 
sources  of  supply  to  the  lower  waters. 
The  reservations,  when  set  apart,  are  to 
be  under  executive  control  of  the  Forestry 
Commission,  who  shall  report  to  and  be 
subordinate  to  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, following  the  example  set  by  the 
Government  and  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ford  stated  that  the  agricultural 
community  is  keenly  alive  to  the  value 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, as  ninety  percent,  of  the  requests 
for  fish  came  from  them.  A  good  fishing 
stream  is  recognized  to  be  a  source  of 
revenue  and  food  to  any  region.  He  then 
read  a  proposed  bill  *  *  to  preserve  the 
purity  and  prevent  the  pollution  of  the 


waters  of  the  Commonwealth.'*  It  is 
such  an  act  as  is  already  in  successful 
operation  in  New  York  State. 

Secretary  Edge  presented  an  act  to  pre-  > 
vent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  among 
domestic  animals.  In  great  part  this  bill 
is  exactly  similar  to  the  earlier  one  con- 
cerning pleuro-pneumonia.  The  third  sec- 
tion, however,  provides  that  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  may  conduct  such 
examinations  into  the  condition  of  the 
live  stock  of  the  State  in  relation  to  tuber- 
culosis, including  the  milk  supplies  of 
cities,  towns  and  boroughs,  as  may  seem 
necessary,  and  take  proper  measures  to 
protect  such  milk  supplies  from  contam- 
ination by  this  disease.  It  was  fully  dis- 
cussed, and,  as  endorsed  by  the^ meeting, 
promises  to  accomplish  its  object,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  aims  to  protect  the 
large  dairy  interests  of  the  State.  The 
latter  point  was  especially  insisted  upon. 

For  the  State  Board  of  Health  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Lee  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  need  of 
Township  Boards  of  Health,  which  mea- 
sure Governor  Pattison  recommended  to 
the  Legislature  in  his  last  message.  Dr. 
Lee*s  statement  was  enforced  by  allusion 
to  a  recent  instance,  where,  from  a  known 
centre,  scarlet  fever  developed  into  an  epi- 
demic, and  this  resulted  in  fourteen  deaths. 
Under  proper  isolation  it  is  more  than 
likely  the  disease  could  have  been  pre- 
vented from  spreading.  Dr.  Lee  also  urged 
the  necessity  of  creating  a  State  chemical 
and  bacteriological  laboratory  in  Harris- 
burg and  under  control  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  He  pointed  out  that  it  would 
serve  to  aid  the  physician  in  determining 
speedily  and  certainly  the  character  of  a 
suppo.sed  contagious  disease,and  thus  lead 
to  confining  it  within  narrow  limits  and 
bringing  it  to  a  more  speedy  termination. 
The  urgent  need  of  a  State  hospital  for 
consumptives  was  also  suggested  by  Dr. 
Lee.  This  disease,  now  known  to  be  con- 
tagious, could  be  and  should  be  placed 
under  such  control  as  would  lead  not  only 
to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases,  but 
to  a  prolongation  of  life  in  those  affected 
as  well.  It  was  also  thought  that  such  a 
hospital  might  impart  important  lessons 
to  the  community  as  to  home  manage- 
ment of  this  dreaded  disease.  Dr.  Lee*s 
suggestions  seemed  practical,  and  were 
endorsed  by  the  Conference. 

A  modest  Legislative  appropriation  was 
suggested  which  would  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
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tion  one  competent  lecturer  on  public 
hygiene  and  another  on  forestry,  for  ser- 
vice at  Teachers*  and  Farmers*  Institutes, 
when  their  presence  was  desired.  It  was 
thought  that  by  means  of  illustrated  lec- 
tures public  sentiment,  now  fast  matur- 
ing, would  be  speedily  fixed  upon  these 
important  subjects. 


LEGITIMATE  USE  OF  SCHOOI. 
PROPERTY. 


IT  is  expressly  provided  by  the  Act  of 
May  8th,  1854,  Section  18,  P.  L., 
620,  that  the  several  School  Districts 
within  the  Commonwealth  shall  have 
capacity,  as  bodies  corporate — **to  pur- 
chase and  hold  such  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  the 
schools." 

School  property  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  held  in  trust  by  Boards  of 
Directors  as  corporate  bodies  for  the  use 
of  the  public  schools  of  their  respective 
districts.  It  is  a  well  established  prin- 
ciple of  law  that  corporate  property  can 
only  be  used  for  corporate  purposes. 
Under  a  strict  construction  •  of  the  law 
governing  the  operation  of  the  school 
system,  school  houses,  grounds  and  other 
district  property  can  be  used  only  for 
actual  school  purposes. 

Custom  has  frequently  influenced 
Boards  of  Directors  to 'grant  the  privilege 
of  using  school  houses  for  other  than 
school  purposes.  In  some  cases  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  use  of  the  house  is 
granted  are  so  clearly  identified  with  the 
promotion  of  education  as  to  clearly  war- 
rant such  action  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Directors,  while  in  other  instances  the 
houses  are  given  for  purposes  that  are 
not  related  in  any  way  whatever  to  the 
educational  interests  of  a  community,  but 
are  entirely  foreign  to  the  legitimate  pur- 
poses for  which  school  houses  are  pro- 
vided. In  one  case  the  incidental  use  of 
school  houses  for  purposes  closely  allied 
to  education  may  be  regarded  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  locality  as  just  and  reasonable, 
but  in  the  other  as  an  unwarranted  and 
illegal  use  of  the  property  of  the  School 
District. 

It  is  well  for  the  Directors  to  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  law  itself  gives  to 
them  no  discretion  whatever  in  the  matter, 
and  when  they  assume  the  responsibility 
in  accordance  with  custom  of  giving  their 


consent  to  the  use  of  school  houses  for 
other  than  actual  school  purposes  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  so  doing. 
Surely  school  houses  were  not  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  elections  therein. 


LAYING  THE  CORNER  STONE. 


PHILADBI.PHIA  HIGH  SCHOOL 


IN  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  in- 
vited guests,  members  of  the  Board  ol 
Education,  and  of  councils,  pupils,  friends, 
alumni  and  the  faculty  of  the  Boys*  Cen- 
tral High  School,  the  comer-stone  of  the 
new  High  School  Building,  at  Broad  and 
Green  streets,  was  laid  on  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  October  20th,  with  appro- 
priate and  impressive  ceremonies. 

Just  as  Paul  Kavanagh,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Property  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  rose  from  his  seat  on  the 
stand  to  introduce  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  W. 
Dana,  the  High  School  boys,  who  had 
been  marshaled  on  Brandy  wine  street  by 
Prof.  D.  W.  Bartine,  marched  across 
Broad  street  and  lined  up  below  and 
around  the  corner-stone.  The  divine 
blessing  was  invoked,  and  then  Samuel 
B.  Huey,  chairman  of  the  High  School 
Committee,  began  his  address.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said:  *'We 
have  met  to-day  for  no  ordinary  purpose. 
We  not  merely  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a 
building,  but  we  lay  the  comer-stone  of 
a  structure  which  is  to  stand  as  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  thought  of  the  com- 
munity on  the  subjeet  of  public  education, 
and  as  the  expression  of  the  wish  of  the 
people  in  connection  with  their  sons. 
Manual  Training  Schools  and  a  hand- 
some Girls*  Normal  School  have  been 
erected,  and  now  this  superb  stmcture — 
the  best  of  all — is  to  arise  and  cap  what 
has  been  done  with  its  invitation  to  a 
higher  education.  All  honor  to  a  city 
which  so  generously  and  thoughtfully 
cares  for  its  children — its  'bundles  01 
possibilities.'  ** 

These  sentiments  were  approved  by  the 
most  generous  applause,  and  the  speaker 
continuing,  gave  a  history  of  the  High 
School  from  its  establishment  in  1837  ^^ 
the  present  time,  and  concluded  with  two 
suggestions,  one  to  establish  a  Sub-Fresh- 
man Class,  the  other  to  name  the  school 
**  College  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia." 

As  President  of  the  Associated  Alumni, 
Governor  Pattison  delivered  the  next  ad- 
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dress.  He  gave  a  short  history  of  public 
education  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
spoke  hopefully  of  the  foundation  of  a 
great  public  university.  In  conclusion 
be  said :  **  We  congratulate  our  dear  old 
Alma  Mater  upon  the  magnificent  struc- 
ture which  is  here  to  arise,  and  we  con- 
gratulate the  citizens  of  this  city,  and 
believe  that  those  who  graduate  from  this 
splendid  new  structure  will  be  able  to 
take  the  highest  and  best  places  their 
qualifications  can  command.'' 

Prof.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  Principal 
of  the  school,  spoke  briefly,  and  then 
Professor  Edwin  J.  Houston,  formerly 
Professor  of  Physics  at  the  school,  was 
introduced.  He  was  greeted  with  hearty 
applause,  and  closed  his  address  upon 
the  subject  of  public  education  with  some 
original  verses  in  honor  of  **our  dear 
school's  colors."  'Dr.  Edward  Brooks, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  fol- 
lowed in  an  address,  in  which  he  discussed 
the  advisability  of  changing  the  school's 
name  to  the  *' College  of  the  City  01 
Philadelphia."  President  Isaac  A.  Shep- 
pard,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  was  then 
given  a  trowel  by  Mr.  Huey,  a  copper- 
lined  box  was  lowered  into  the  cavity  in 
the  centre  of  the  corner-stone.  In  the 
box  were  various  documents  relating  to 
school  matters,  photographs  of  the  eleva- 
tions and  plans  of  the  new  building,  a 
roll  bearing  the  signatures  of  all  the 
pupils  and  the  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  school,  and,  among  other  things,  a 
complete  set  of  Philadelphia  newspapers. 
James  D.  Miles,  President  of  Select 
Council,  then  delivered  an  address,  Rev. 
Dr.  William  N.  McVickar,  pronounced 
the  benediction,  and  the  ceremony  of  the 
day  was  over. 


PLAY  GROUNDS. 


IN  an  article  on  **  Play-grounds  for  City 
Schools"  published  in  the  September 
number  of  The  Century,  Jacob  A.  Riis 
g^ives  facts  which  are  enough  to  make 
Pestalozzi  turn  in  his  grave.  Speaking 
of  the  Wooster  Street  School  in  New 
York,  he  says :  **  The  yard  was  a  gloomy 
little  well  between  the  school  and  a  big 
factory  building.  I  was  going  to  say  it 
was  called  yard  by  courtesy,  but  courtesy 
could  never  have  been  stretched  so  far. 
Nobody  but  a  boy  born  in  a  tenement 
w*ould  have  thought  of  it  as  a  yard.  A 
stairway  ran  up  at  the  farther  end,  and 


to  the  right  was  an  open  door,  through 
which  the  boys  disappeared.  I  followed 
them  in.  If  it  was  twilight  in  the  yard, 
in  there  it  was  midnight.  A  gas  lamp 
burned  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 
It  seemed  to  me  a  long  way  ofif,  though 
it  was  only  a  few  steps.  Its  rays  merely 
served  to  show  how  dense  the  darkness 
was.  Doors  were  slamming  ;  they  let  in 
smells,  but  no  light.  One  of  the  romping 
boys  ran  against  me,  but,  though  I  caught 
and  held  him,  it  was  some  time  before 
my  eyes,  accustomed  to  the  sunlight  in 
the  street,  could  make  him  out.  By  de- 
grees I  saw  I  was  in  a  room  about  half 
the  width,  and  I  judged  nearly  the  length 
of  the  building,  full  of  dust  and  drafts, 
in  which  a  score  of  boys  were  running 
around.  Presently  they  were  all  bunched 
at  the  rear,  where  there  was  some  kind  of 
a  recess,  and  a  teacher,  coming  in  from 
the  yard,  went  swiftly  over  to  see  what 
they  were  doing.  The  impulse  was  upon 
me  to  do  as  he  did.  The  place  seemed 
suggestiveSof  nothing  so  much  as  deeds 
of  darkness.  Coming  back  he  told  me 
that  some  of  the  class-rooms  up  stairs 
were  as  dark  as  this  playground.  Even 
on  a  day  as  bright  with  summer  sunshine 
as  this  one,  they  had  to  bum  gas  in 
them."  *  *  *  Such  as  it  is,  this 
Wooster  street  playground  is  typical  of 
the  New  York  public  school  in  all  essen- 
tial things.  Perhaps  it  is  darker  than 
most  of  them,  but  none  of  them  are  well 
lighted.  There  is  alwa3'S  need  of  the 
lamp.  Herds  of  rats  forage  about  the  old 
buildings.  In  all  but  the  newest  schools 
rows  of  closets  open  upon  the  playground. 
In  the  cellar-like  gloom  of  this  cheery 
apartment  the  boys  and  girls  dodge  count- 
less iron  posts  and  pillars  in  their  play. 
In  the  most  recently  built  schools  these 
have  been  abolished,  and  a  stone  floor 
has  been  substitued  for  the  dusty  boards, 
but  there  is  no  trick  of  construction  that 
can  bring  sunlight  and  cheer  into  them. 
I  never  enter  one  without  experiencing  a 
real  shock  at  the  thought  that  such  things 
must  be.  I  know  of  a  mother  in  this 
city,  the  wife  of  a  missionary,  who  hav- 
ing spent  half  a  lifetime  in  sharing  her 
husband's  labors  among  the  heathen,  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  civilization, 
overjoyed  at  the  thought  of  having  an 
opportunity  to  give  her  boys  proper 
schooling  ;  but  horrified  at  what  she  saw 
at  the  public  school  to  which  she  took 
them,  she  marched  them  ofi"  at  once  to 
the  nearest  private  school  that  was  not 
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like  a  dungeon,  as  she  said ;  and  there 
they  stayed.'* 

In  the  concluding  paragraph,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  startling  of  all,  he  says: 
**  I  was  once  told  by  an  ex-superintendent 
of  buildings  in  a  great  city  that  he  had 
no  end  of  trouble  trying  to  make  his 
School  Board  understand  the  relation  be- 
tween the  number  of  the  scholars  and 
the  cubic  air  space  of  the  class  rooms. 
They  paid  no  attention  to  him  until  one 
day  he  brought  a  copy  of  the  Talmud  to 
the  chief  amoiig  them,  who  was  a  Jew, 
and  showed  him  that  it  was  all  laid  down 
in  the  Mosaic  law  ages  and  ages  ago. 
That  settled  it.  After  that  he  had  his 
own  way.  We  in  New  York  can  get  up 
a  fine  frenzy  at  short  notice  over  the 
question  of  keeping  the  Bible  in  the 
public  schools.  By  all  means  let  it  stay, 
and  hoist  the  flag  on  the  school  too  if  the 
latter  is  worthy  of  it;  but  until  our 
schools  have  been  made  places  for  which 
no  Christian  needs  to  blush,  as  he  must 
for  many  that  are  crowded  every  day  in 
this  city,  this  zeal  for  the  Bible  is  sheer 
mockery  and  humbug.  It  were  better  to 
put  the  Talmud  on  the  principars  desk, 
and  upon  the  desk  of  every  school  com- 
missioner as  well,  until  they  have  learned 
its  lesson.'* 

The  people  of  the  Empire  State  may 
call  the  Pennsylvanians  slow  and  tell 
laughable  incidents  about  our  cities,  but 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  our  state  any 
school  buildings  deserving  of  the  irate 
language  which  this  writer  in  The  Cen- 
iury  uses  in  discussing  the  school  build- 
ings and  playgrounds  of  his  city.  Never- 
theless it  must  be  confessed  that  the  play- 
grounds of  many  schools  in  our  own 
growing  cities  are  inadequate.  A  healthy 
boy  can  not  suppress  his  impulse  to  run. 
He  needs  space  enough  to  stretch  his 
limbs,  to  give  vent  to  his  energy,  to 
work  off  his  superfluous  animal  spirits. 
If  this  need  of  his  being  cannot  be  met  in 
the  open  air,  the  boy  will  give  his  teacher 
trouble  and  get  into  all  conceivable  forms 
of  mischief. 

Recently  a  lucrative  position  in  an  'or- 
phan school  was  tendered  to  a  teacher 
noted  for  his  power  to  discipline  youth. 
He  found  that  the  orphans  had  no  place 
to  play  during  rainy  weather.  The  li- 
brary contained  only  a  small  collection  of 
books.  Further  inquiry  revealed  the 
fact  that  objectionable  literature  was 
smuggled  into  the  trunks ;  for  when  the 
boys  could    not  occupy    themselves   in 


healthful  play  and  legitimate  reading, 
they  sought  the  excitement  which  springs 
from  the  perusal  of  stories  of  wild  adven- 
ture and  vicious  conduct.  When  the 
managers  of  the  institution  declared  their 
inability  to  provide  a  suitable  place  for 
play  and  refused  to  allow  an  appeal  to  the 
public  for  fear  of  hurting  their  cause,  the 
offer  of  the  principalship  was  wisely  de- 
clined. 

Public  pride  is  giving  us  magnificent 
edifices  for  school  purposes  in  all  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  buildings  are 
too  often  erected  with  little  ground 
around  them.  The  play  instinct  is  no 
longer  strong  in  the  mature  and  gray- 
haired  School  Directors,  who  judge  of 
things  form  their  own  point  of  view. 
Hence  the  beneficent  effects  of  play  in  the 
open  air  are  to  a  large  extent  lost  in  the 
education  of  city  children.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  boys  who  grow  up  in  the 
country  lay  up  a  stock  of  health  and 
vigor  that  make  them  more  than  a  match 
for  their  city  cousins,  although  the  latter 
may  have  enjoyed  more  months  of  school- 
ing during  each  year. 

Mr.  Riis  gives  one  instance  of  the 
change  wrought  by  opening  a  graveyard 
for  play.  **  It  may  have  been  a  mere 
coincidence,"  says  he,  **that  the  rough 
gang  of  boys  which  used  to  disgrace  that 
block  on  Second  Avenue,  and  occasion- 
ally did  much  mischief,  has  not  been 
heard  from  since  the  old  graveyard  be- 
came a  playground.  It  is  a  fact,  any- 
how, and  my  experience  with  Poverty- 
Gap  makes  me  feel  quite  certain  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  the  two 
things.  Over  there  it  used  to  be  next  ta 
impossible  to  go  through  the  block  with- 
out being  pelted  with  mud  by  the  raga- 
muffins, who  very  early  developed  into 
toughs  of  a  peculiarly  vicious  stamp. 
They  half  killed  two  policemen,  and,  out 
of  sheer  malice,  beat  to  death  the  one  boy 
in  the  block  with  a  good  reputation. 
The  neighborhood,  was  as  desolate  as  it 
was  desperate  ;  but  when  the  wicked  old 
tenements  were  torn  down  and  a  public 
playground  was  opened  on  the  site  of 
them,  with  swings  and  sand-heaps  and 
wheelbarrows  and  shovels,  the  whole 
neighborhood  changed  as  if  by  magic. 
There  were  no  more  outrages.  I  don't 
believe  I  heard  once  from  Poverty  Gap 
that  year  through  the  police.  Even  a 
man  with  spectacles  might  go  undi<;turbed 
through  the  block.  The  boys  had  found 
other  use  for  mud.     As  an  ingredient  of 
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pies  it  was  a  great  persuader  to  peace, 
"whereas  in  the  gutter  it  had  been  a  stand- 
ing challenge  to  combat  with  society  at 
large.'* 

By  this  time  the  reader  will  have 
thought  of  the  question  of  expense. 
Perhaps  Americans  will  ultimately  learn 
how  to  manage  their  municipal  affairs 
with  the  honesty,  liberality  and  economy 
which  characterize  the  French ;  and 
when  that  day  comes,  our  cities  will 
imitate  Paris  in  having  playgrounds, 
not  for  ornament  but  for  real  play, 
at  every  school-house.  Evidently  the 
credit  of  Paris  has  not  suffered  from 
her  liberal  policy,  otherwise  her  new 
municipal  loan  would  not  have  been 
taken  eighty -five  times  over  in  one  day 
by  her  own  people,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
French  health  is  worth  more  than  money. 
Their  school  buildings  are  not  con- 
sidered complete  without  adequate  school 
grounds,  although  the  expenditures  for 
public  education  have  been  doubled 
several  times  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Third  Republic.  The  oldest  of  the 
American  republics  may  learn  a  useful 
lesson  from  the  Parisian  example  of  liber- 
ality and  integrity  in  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  especially  in  providing  suitable 
parks  and  playgrounds  for  the  rising 
generation. 


STATE  APPROPRIATION. 


SHOUU)  BE  DISTRIBUTED  MORE  EQUIT- 
ABLY TO  THE  SCHOOLS. 


THE  vital  question  of  the  hour  seems  to 
be  the  distribution  of  the  State  Ap- 
propriation. It  is  not  producing  the  re- 
sults hoped  for,  and  "a  better  way'* 
should  be  devised  by  the  next  Legisla- 
ture. At  the  recent  session  of  the  Ches- 
ter County  Teachers'  Institute,  on  Direct- 
ors' Day,  President  C.  Wesley  Talbot,  of 
the  West  Chester  School  Board,  read  an 
exhaustive  paper  on  *'The  Further  Re- 
striction of  the  Expenditure  of  the  State 
Appropriation,'*  from  which  we  make  a 
very  full  extract.     He  says : 

The  wisdom  of  the  State  in  appropriat- 
ing moneys  from  its  treasury  for  the  use 
of  the  public  school  system  is  conceded. 
As  an  abstract  principle  of  good  govern- 
ment there  is  no  doubt  of  this.  Pennsyl 
vania  has  always  a  million  boys  and  girls 
to  be  educated  and  prepared  for  citizen- 
ship.    Into  their  keeping  must  be  com- 


mitted the  destinies  of  the  State.  How 
important  therefore  it  is  that  her  sons  and 
daughters  shall  be  educated  and  prepared 
for  the  sacred  trust  awaiting  their  coming. 
It  is  therefore  good  policy  and  wise  econ- 
omy on  the  part  of  the  State  to  look  after 
the  education  of  her  children,  and  the 
structure  of  our  Government  is  such  that 
an  omission  of  the  State  in  this  particular 
would  soon  result  in  national  suicide* 
No  State  or  government  can  aflF5rd  to 
permit  its  children  to  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance and  vice. 

The  munificent  sum  of  money  appro- 
priated by  our  State  for  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation speaks  well  for  the  interest  she 
manifests  in  the  work.  No  other  State 
in  the  Union  can  boast  of  greater  liberal- 
ity in  this  regard.  The  question,  how- 
ever, for  our  consideration  to-day  is  not 
as  to  whether  she  has  given  well,  but 
whether  she  has  given  wisely.  Has  our 
State  Legislature  thrown  around  the  dis- 
bursement of  this  enormous  sum  of  money 
all  the  safeguards  necessary  to  insure  the 
greatest  good  it  is  capable  of  doing  for 
popular  education  ? 

A  careful  examinatioh  of  this  question 
must  convince  every  thinking  individual, 
that  the  present  system  of  distributing 
these  moneys  is  imperfect  and  radically 
wrong.  Unless  the  remedy  is  applied  at 
once,  this  vast  sum  of  money,  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  Commonwealth,  will 
prove  a  blight  to  our  public  school  system^ 
rather  than  a  blessing.  These  moneys 
were  intended  by  our  Legislature  to  be  an 
ADDiTiONAi^  revenue  to  that  already 
raised  by  taxation,  for  the  various  school 
districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  not  a 
SUBSTITUTE  for  the  school  taxes  as  then 
levied  and  collected  by  the  districts. 
They  were  intended  to  enhance  and  im- 
prove the  educational  advantages  of  our 
children,  by  enabling  the  districts  to  pay 
better  salaries  to  teachers,  thereby  secur- 
ing better  teachers,  by  purchasing  better 
and  additional  school  apparatus,  and 
lengthening  the  school  terms  in  many  of 
the  school  districts  throughout  the  State. 

I  want  to  assert  here,  as  a  broad  prin- 
ciple of  good  government,  that  if  the 
State  was  to  undertake  to  furnish  all  the 
moneys  necessary  for  the  running  of  our 
schools  without  local  taxation,  it  would 
create  a  spirit  of  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  the  public  school  system, 
and  in  the  end  would  compel  the  State  to 
assume  the  whole  management  of  the 
schools,  as  is  done  in  the  monarchial  states 
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of  the  Old  World.  It  is,  therefore,  vitally 
essential  to  the  perfection  of  our  public 
school  system,  that  every  school  district 
furnish  a  large  portion  of  the  revenue 
necessary  for  maintaining  its  schools.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  various  school 
districts  of  Chester  county  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  will  disclose  the  fact 
that  there  are  certain  districts  that  appear 
to  have  an  antipathy  to  the  paying  of 
school  taxes.  In  these  districts  you  will 
find  the  people,  as  a  class,  are  backward 
in  the  spirit  of  public  improvement,  and 
that  the  neighborhood  is  never  sought 
after  by  people  de3iring  to  purchase  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  locating  their 
homes. 

I  regret  to  say  that  an  investigation 
into  the  figures  discloses  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  school  districts  are  evidently 
in  the  hands  of  Directors  who  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  duties  which  they  owe  to 
their  children,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
position of  the  State  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational condition  of  the  various  school 
districts  throughout  the  county.  Many 
of  the  Boards  of  Directors  have  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  same,  and  they 
have  substituted  the  appropriation  for 
the  school  taxes  which  should  have  been 
levied  and  collected. 

In  no  school  district  in  Chester  county 
can  it  be  said  that  the  school  tax  is 
exorbitant.  I  think  I  am  entirely  safe 
in  saying  that  the  school  taxes  in  Chester 
county  at  the  time  of  the  appropriation  of 
five  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
by  the  State  did  not  exceed  an  average  of 
two  and  one-half  mills;  nevertheless,  in 
thirty-one  districts  throughout  the  county 
the  Directors,  immediately  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  appropriation,  lowered  the 
tax  rates,  and  the  local  revenues  in  the 
county  were  diminished  almost  ten  thou- 
sand dollars;  in  fact,  some  of  the  school 
districts  in  Oiester  county  are  now  re- 
ceiving one-half  their  revenues  for  run- 
ning their  schools  from  the  State  appro- 
priation. 

It  may  be  said  to  the  credit  of  six 
school  districts  in  Chester  county  that 
the  rate  of  taxation  was  increased  when 
the  appropriation  was  received,  while 
twenty-five  of  the  districts  retained  the 
same  rate  as  they  had  previous  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  1893. 

I  find  many  districts  in  Chester 
county  where  Directors  have  absolutely 
hypothecated  the  State  appropriation, 
and  placed  the  same  in  the  treasury  of 


their  district,  not  one  penny  being  used 
for  the  betterment  of  their  schools.  This 
is  a  gross  injustice  to  the  children  of  the 
district.  It  is  deliberately  defrauding 
and  cheating  the  children  out  of  the 
moneys  donated  by  the  State  expressly 
for  their  benefit. 

As  I  have  already  said,  this  appropria- 
tion was  intended  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  and  to  procure  additional 
apparatus  for  the  schools.  Some  of  the 
school  districts  kept  good  faith  with  the 
State,  whilst  others  did  not.  Throughout 
the  county  the  average  increase  of 
monthly  salaries  paid  to  mai<e  teachers  in 
1893,  ^ftcr  the  receipt  of  the  large  appro- 
priation, was  one  dollar  and  sixty-five 
cents  each,  whilst  the  average  monthly 
increase  of  the  femai<e  teachers  was 
seventy-four  cents  each.  These  figures 
show  that  right  here  in  Chester  county 
the  increase  in  the  appropriation  has  not 
been  honestly  accounted  for.  Some  of  the 
districts  of  Chester  county  immediately 
decreased  the  wages  paid  to  their  teachers 
last  year.  How  this  could  be  done  in  the 
very  face  of  the  generous  appropriation 
by  the  State,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  money,  if  any,  expended  for  additional 
school  apparatus,  but  I  trust  if  I  had  the 
figures  at  hand,  they  would  show  up 
much  more  creditably  to  the  Directors  in 
the  various  districts  than  does  the  in- 
crease paid  to  teachers. 

As  I  have  already  said,  in  many  of  the 
districts  the  Directors  immediately  hy- 
pothecated the  increased  appropriation, 
and  placed  the  same  in  their  treasury,  so 
that  the  school  resources  in  Chester 
county  are  found  to  be  nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  and  forty, 
cents  more  in  1893,  ^^^^^  the  appropria- 
tion, than  they  were  in  1892,  previous  to 
the  appropriation.  These  moneys  were 
taken  directly  from  the  appropriation,  but 
not  one  dollar  of  them  should  have  beeh 
hypothecated  in  this  manner;  they  be- 
longed to  the  children,  and  should  have 
been  expended  on  their  education.  No 
school  district  can  afford  to  have  their 
children  cheated  out  of  moneys  which  the 
State  appropriates  for  their  education. 
No  man  is  fit  to  occupy  a  seat  in  a  School 
Board  or  to  be  trusted  with  the  education 
of  children,  who  would  loan  himself  to 
such  a  monstrous  transaction.  We  should 
have  a  law  upon  our  statute  books  mak- 
ing such  an  action  on  the  part  of  Directors 
a  criminal  oflFense,  punishable  with  dis- 
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missal  from  office,  and  a  fine  in  addition 
thereto.  Now,  what  shall  be  the  remedy 
for  this  evil  ?  The  present  appropriation 
was  made  for  the  years  1893  and  1894.  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  next  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  will 
convene  in  January,  to  provide  for  another 
appropriation,  and  in  doing  so  there 
RLOuld  be  some  additional  legislation  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  moneys  will  be 
received  by  the  various  districts.  What 
this  legislation  should  consist  of,  so  that 
the  school  children  of  Pennsylvania 
should  receive  the  whole  benefit  intended, 
is  a  question  difficult  to  solve. 

In  the  first  place,  the  State  should  not 
appropriate  so  large  a  sum  of  money  for 
educational  purposes,  until  it  possesses 
some  accurate  information  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  within  her 
borders.  It  is  a  rule  of  law  that  one  of 
the  necessary  qualifications  a  man  should 
possess  in  disposing  of  his  estate  by  will, 
is  that  he  have  an  intelligent  knowledge, 
not  only  of  the  amount  of  his  estate,  but 
also  of  the  subjects  of  his  bounty.  So 
long  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 
without  a  school  census,  she  can  never 
know  the  subjects  of  her  bounty.  I 
doubt  whether  a  member  of  our  Legisla- 
ture who  voted  for  the  present  appropria- 
tion bill  knew  whether  there  were  one 
million  or  one-half  million  children  in 
Pennsylvania  of  school  age.  How  then 
could  these  representatives  vote  intelli- 
gently on  a  measure  of  such  vital  im- 
portance? From  the  best  source  of 
information  at  my  command,  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  over  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  children  are  to-day  growing  up 
in  Pennsylvania  without  any  education 
whatever.  Some  of  these  children  are 
to  be  found  in  manufactories  and  coal 
mines,  others  leading  vagrant  lives  about 
villages  and  in  the  streets  and  alleys  of 
our  cities.  A  large  per  cent,  of  these 
neglected  children  are  now  taking  their 
first  lessons  in  habits  of  crime  and  vice, 
which  in  due  time  will  make  them 
inmates  of  our  jails  and  penitentiaries. 

WHAT  THE  LEGISLATURE  SHOULD  DO. 

That  such  astounding  facts  should  ex- 
ist in  a  State  appropriating  over  five  mil- 
lion dollars  annually  for  the  free  educa- 
tion of  her  children  shows  a  defect 
somewhere,  which  should  receive  prompt 
attention.  Before  appropriating  any 
more  moneys  for  the  public  schools  the 
Legislature  should  provide : 


1.  For  the  taking  of  a  census,  showing 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  re- 
siding in  the  State. 

2.  That  every  child,  physically  and 
mentally  capable,  between  eight  and 
seventeen  years  of  age,  should  be  sent  to 
school  at  least  six  months  in  the  year. 

3.  That  the  granting  of  provisional 
certificates  to  teachers  should  be  prohib- 
ited, as  these  certificates  are  simply  none 
other  than  certificates  of  incompetency, 
and  in  this  enlightened  age  and  genera- 
tion are  a  standing  disgrace  to  our  public 
school  system. 

With  these  provisions  engrafted  into 
our  school  laws,  I  would  then  suggest 
that  the  appropriation  of  each  district  in 
no  event  exceed  one-third  of  the  moneys 
raised  in  such  district  by  taxation.  I 
believe  a  larger  appropriation  than  this 
would  in  time  be  likely  to  create  a  feel- 
ing of  indiflFerence  on  the  pari  of  the  citi- 
zens toward  the  public  schools. 

Under  the  present  system  of  distribu- 
tion some  of  the  districts,  such  as  West 
Nantmeal,  Birmingham,  West  Bradford, 
South  Coventry,  West  Fallowfield,  Sads- 
bury,  Uwchlan  and  West  Vincent,  receive 
about  as  much  money  from  the  State  as 
they  raise  by  taxation;  and  yet  in  some 
of  these  districts  you  will  find  the  very 
lowest  wages  paid  to  teachers,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  most  indiflferent  schools  in 
the  county.  I  find  as  a  general  rule 
that  in  the  districts  receiving  the  largest 
amount  of  appropriation  in  proportion  to 
the  taxes  raised,  they  pay,  the  poorest 
salaries  to  their  teachers,  and  have  the 
shortest  terms  and  poorest  school  build- 
ings. Many  of  the  other  districts  receive 
from  the  State  one-half  as  much  money 
as  they  raise  by  taxation,  while  others 
again  receive  less  than  one-third. 

The  present  system  of  distribution  of 
the  State  fund  is  manifestly  unfair  and 
inequitable,  as  the  following  illustration 
will  show :  Spring  City  raises  by  taxation 
$6,855.27,  and  only  receives  from  the 
State  $1,629.53.  She  supports  eleven 
schools  and  has  enrolled  550  pupils; 
whilst  her  neighboring  district  of  Schuyl- 
kill township  supports  five  schools  with 
229  pupils  enrolled,  and  raising  by  taxa- 
tion $1,958.57,  receives  from  the  State 
$1 1336.62,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Spring  City  has  more  than  twice  as  many 
schools  in  operation,  with  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  pupils. 

West  Chester  maintains  twenty-nine 
schools,  raising  by  taxation  $24,984.87, 
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and  receives  from  the  State  $7,493. 90, 
while  Phoenixville,  with  her  twenty-four 
schools,  raises  $14,367.40,  and  receives 
from  the  State  $7,732:29.  What  may  be 
said  of  these  districts  can  truthfully  be 
said  of  many  others  in  our  county.  The 
facts  and  figures  show  that  the  appro- 
priation is  defective,  and  should  be  cor- 
rected by  our  nexj  Legislature. 

The  State  should  require  certain  sani- 
tary conditions  to  exist  in  and  about  the 
school  buildings,  such  as  proper  heating, 
lighting,  ventilating  and  general  cleanli- 
ness, before  paying  over  to  the  district  the 
appropriation.  These  facts  should  be 
certified  to  the  State  Superintendent  by  a 
committee  of  the  teachers  of  the  district 
and  a  resident  physician,  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  Graded  schools  should 
also  be  insisted  upon  in  every  district 
whenever  practicable  as  they  are  now 
conducted. 

The  State  should  make  provision  in 
the  disbursement  of  the  appropriation  for 
higher  education.  Every  argument  that 
can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  State's 
aiding  in  the  work  of  elementary  educa- 
tion is  also  an  argument  as  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  State's  aiding  in  the  work  of 
a  higher  education.  The  whole  theory 
upon  which  the  State  gives  her  aid  to 
education  is  that  it  may  increase  her 
wealth  and  promote  the  happiness  of  her 
people  and  make  citizens  discharge  their 
duties  as  such,  and  bring  about  equality 
in  the  rights  and  privileges  among  the 
difiFerent  classes  of  society  and  to  mould 
our  diversified  population  into  one  na- 
tionality. For  the  same  reason  that  tlie 
State  can  make  elementary  education 
more  general,  cheaper  and  better  than 
any  other  agency,  it  can  render  the  same 
services  to  higher  education.  The  in- 
struction we  are  now  imparting  to  our 
children  is  but  the  beginning  of  knowl- 
edge. We  want  something  more  com- 
prehensive, deeper,  and  broader.  I  be- 
lieve this  can  be  done  by  establishing 
central  high  schools  in  every  district 
wherever  practicable;  where  the  district 
is  sparsely  populated  they  should  have 
the  privilege  of  sending  their  children  to 
an  adjoining  district  containing  a  high 
school.  The  curriculum  of  these  high 
schools  should  be  uniform,  and  should  be 
selected  with  great  care  by  a  committee 
of  our  best  and  most  experienced  educa- 
tors. It  should  be  selected  with  two 
objects  in  view,  one  to  prepare  all  those 
pupils  who  intend  to  enter  institutions 


of  higher  instruction,  and  the  other  in 
completing  the  education  of  those  pupils 
who  must  at  once  enter  upon  the  active 
duties  of  life. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Blair— Supt.  Wertz:  The  schools  of  t1^ 
county  are  in  general  doin^  good  work. 
Diphtheria  has  been  epidemic  in  Franks- 
town  township  and  Miilville.  The  schools 
in  these  districts  have  been,  necessarily, 
closed  for  two  weeks  on  account  of  the  preva- 
lence of  this  disease,  which  has  visited  many 
homes  with  fatal  results.  Typhoid  fever 
has  been  prevalent  at  a  number  of  places 
in  the  county,  and  consequently  the  attend- 
ance has  been  small  in  some  of  our  schools. 
It  gives  us  pain  to  announce  the  death  of 
one  of  our  most  faithful  and  promising 
teachers,  H.  S.  McDermitt,  of  Springfield 
Mines,  who  died  October  4  of  typhoid  fever, 
Mr.  McDermitt  was  27  years  old,  just  devel- 
oping into  vigorous  and  useful  manhood. 
He  was  a  youn^  man  of  more  than  ordinary 

gromise,  and  his  early  death  is  mourned  by 
is  young  widow  ana  many  friends.  Many 
of  our  School  Boards  have  proved  their  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  education  by  building 
new  houses,  repairing  and  renovating  old 
ones,  erecting  new  and  suitable  out-houses 
in  compliance  with  the  law,  and  bjr  enlarg- 
ing ana  fencing  school  grounds.  The  Antis 
Board  built  a  new  house,  finished  inside 
with  yellow  pine,  and  furnished  with  a  slate 
board,  improved  furniture,  and  modem  con- 
veniences. The  grounds  are  enclosed  by  a 
neat  fence.  The  Catharine  and  Woodbury 
Boards  have  each  built  a  vety  substantial 
brick-cased  house,  finished  inside  with  hard, 
oiled  yellow  pine,  and  furnished  with  slate 
boards  and  patent  furniture.  These  houses 
are  models  of  beauty,  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence. The  house  at  Good*s,  Woodburv 
township,  was  enlarged  and  neatly  repaired, 
and  the  grounds  enclosed  by  a  substantial 
fence.  New  out-houses  have  been  built  in 
every  district  of  this  township.  The  Hus- 
ton Board  renovated  some  of  its  houses,  and 
enlarged  and  fenced  all  the  school  erounds 
in  the  township  to  include  one-hall  acre  or 
more  ground.  Suitable  out-houses  have 
also  been  built  in  every  district  of  this 
township.  Needed  repairs  have  been  made 
to  houses  in  Tyrone  and  Snyder  townships, 
and  many  others  renovated  by  paper  and 
paint,  and  the  out-houses  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  compliance  with  the  law.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  North  Woodbury,  Free- 
dom and  other  townships.  The  Directors  of 
Logan  township  built  two  new  houses,  one 
a  two-room  house,  and  the  other  a  single 
room.  Each  of  these  houses  is  well  finished 
and  comfortably  furnished.  A  number  of 
houses  have  been  repaired  and  others  reno- 
vated in  Logan  township.  The  out-houses 
in  this  township  have  also  been  built  to 
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meet  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Our 
prospects  for  a  successful  school  term,  bar- 
ring sickness,  are  very  encouraging. 

Bedford— Supt.  Potts:  Th^  New  Paris 
schools  were  never  in  better  condition.  An 
educational  meeting  held  there  was  largely- 
attended.  Wm.  Taylor  and  Dr.  W.  A. 
Grazier  visited  the  school  with  me.  Noah 
Tipton  accompanied  me  in  my  visitation  to 
the  schools  of  Londonderry  township.  At 
Mann's  Choice,  Dr.  Faust,  director,  and 
Wm.  Logus,  citizen,  went  with  me  to  the 
schools.  The  additional  school  organized 
there  is  a  wise  movement. 

Buci$^— Supt.  Blotter:  The  County  In- 
stitute was  held  at  Doylestown,  Octolier  15. 
Never  before  have  we  had  larger  or  more 
attentive  audiences.  Every  day  and  even- 
ing the  large  court  room  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing. The  meeting  of  the  School 
Directors'  Association  was  a  njost  success- 
fur  one.  Forty  of  the  forty-five  districts  in 
the  county  were  represented.  The  discus- 
sions were  earnest  and  pointed.  The 
Doylestown  township  directors  have  put 
steam  into  the  new  school-house  at  Sandy 
Ridge.  In  a  few  districts  creditable  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  location  and  con- 
struction of  the  out-buildings.  Bedminster 
supplied  her  schools  with  Webster's  Inter- 
national Dictionaries. 

Cambria— Supt.  Leech:  Patton  Borough, 
one  of  our  new  towns,  has  erected  a  fine 
brick  building  of  four  rooms,  with  all 
modem  improvements,  at  a  cost  of  |io,ooo. 
Hastings  added  two  rooms,  and  put  in  the 
Smead  system  of  heating.  Enrollment  and 
attendance  are  excellent.  Morrellville  has 
completed  a  first-class  eight-room  brick 
building  with  all  modem  improvements. 
Cresson  township  has  erected  one  of  the 
finest  one-room  buildings  in  the  county  or 
state.  Many  of  our  districts  are  putting 
into  the  schools  unabridged  dictionaries, 
supplementary  reading  matter,  charts,  and 
slate  blackboards.  Only  a  few  of  our  houses 
are  yet  disgraced  with  "  unsuitable  "  furni- 
ture. 

Carbon— Supt.  Beisel:  Ofour  185  schools, 
67  have  a  six  months*  term.  Franklin  In- 
dependent District  increased  the  term  to 
eight  months.  None  reduced  the  term,  and 
none  reduced  salaries.  Few  districts  pay 
beginners  as  low  as  $25  per  month.  Le- 
highton  built  a  comfortable  two-room  build- 
ing, and  furnished  it  with  single  desks. 
The  building  is  heated  by  steam.  Banks 
township  is  arranging  to  put  up  another 
single  room  building  at  Beaver  Meadow. 
It  IS  a  pity  that  Banks  cannot  see  its  way 
clear  to  erect  at  Beaver  Meadow  a  modem 
six-room  building — one  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  township  and  the  county. 
During  the  month  we  neld  five  educational 
meetings:  in  Mahoning,  East  Penn,  Lower 
Towamensing,  Upper  Towamensing  and 
Franklin  townships.  At  these  meetings  we 
discussed  such  topics  as  directly  bear  on  the 
district  schools.    I  was  glad  to  see  so  many 


teachers  present.  A  few  who  know  all 
about  teaching  were  absent.  I  expect  to 
see  the  benefit  of  these  meetings  when  I 
visit  the  schools  in  the  above  districts. 

Chester— Supt.  Walton:  The  school 
building  and  grounds  at  Coventryville  are 
very  much  improved.  Directors  in  the 
rural  districts  are  learning  to  look  more 
carefully  after  school  property,  especiallv 
the  books.  A  larger  number  of  out-build- 
ings are  in  good  condition,  and  more  care- 
fully looked  after  than  ever  before.  Our 
institute  this  year  confirms  the  opinion  that 
section-work  on  the  basis  of  the  subject 
taught,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  institute 
methods.  A  committee  of  teachers  have 
dedided  to  edit  a  weekly  column  in  The 
Village  Record,  This  will  constitute  a 
medium  of  communication  between  all 
interested. 

Ci^arion— Supt.  Beer:  The  county  has 
been  divided  into  eight  districts  for  local 
institute  purposes,  and  committees  ap- 
pointed to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  first  meetings.  Meetings  have  been 
appointed  for  Rimersburg,  New  Bethlehem, 
Cailensburg,  Greenville  and  St.  Petersburg. 
Others  will  soon  be  arranged.  The  schools 
are  doing  better  work  than  wis  done  last 
year  at  this  time.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
most  of  our  Boards  are  complying  with  the 
law  in  regard  to  books  and  supplies;  but 
there  have  been  a  few  complamts.  The 
same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  the 
matter  of  out-houses.  A  few  directors  have 
been  careless,  and  a  few  houses  are  in  bad 
condition.  Notwithstanding  my  most  ear- 
nest efforts,  I  am  obliged  to  meet  opposition 
from  the  most  unexpected  quarters.  The 
teachers,  245  in  number,  are  all  reading  the 
course  suggested  to  them,  except  thirty- 
two,  and  of  this  number,  twenty-one  Nor- 
mal graduates.  Our  new  course  of  study  is 
meetmg  with  favor  at  the  hands  of  almost 
all  the  thoughtful  teachers. 

Clinton— Supt.  Snyder:  Arbor  Day  was 
observed  in  a  number  of  districts;  trees 
were  planted,  school-rooms  decorated,  and 

f  rounds  im  proved .  Comfortable  new  school 
ouses  were  built  in  Allison,  Chapman  and 
Noyes.  Teachers'  Reading  Circles  have 
been  instituted  wherever  practicable.  In- 
terest is  apparent  generally  and  good  re- 
sults are  likely  to  accrue.  Lamar  township 
has  erected  separate  and  convenient  out- 
houses at  all  its  school  houses.  They  re- 
flect credit  on  the  Board. 

Columbia — Supt.  Johnston:  The  County 
Institute  was  a  pronounced  success.  The 
attendance  of  teachers  was  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  county — every  teacher 
present  except  one,  who  was  sick.  The 
instructors  were  Hon.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Profs. 
J.  P.  Gordy,  E.  O.  Lyte,  J.  P.  Welsh,  Byron 
King,  Esq.,  and  Prof  Gresh,  of  Milton; 
also  Miss  Nellie  Moore,  of  Chicago.  Elfleda 
Bames-Gottschall  was  engaged  as  soloist 
for  part  of  the  week.  Her  sweet  and  beau- 
tiful voice  and  unaffected  manners  charmed 
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and  delighted  everybody  who  heard  her 
sing.  Our  evening  entertainments  were: 
Byron  King,  Robarts  Harper,  Will  Carleton, 
and  The  Chicago  Rivals. 

Fayette — Supt.  Porter:  I  examined  this 
year  604  applicants  for  provisional  certifi- 
cates: 135  failed.  A  gocJdly  number  of  our 
teachers  made  marked  improvement  in  their 
certificates  over  those  of  last  year.  I  find  in 
every  case  where  the  applicant  made  a  good 
certificate  he  attended  either  a  State  or  local 
Normal  during  the  spring  and  summer 
terms.  One  township  (Brownsville)  in- 
creased its  term  to  seven  months,  while 
^Upper  Tyrone,  Dunbar  and  Springhill  re- 
duced theirs  one  month,  the  first  two  to 
seven,  the  last  to  six.  Several  districts  low- 
ered the  wages,  making  the  *  *  hard  times  *  *  an 
excuse  for  their  action.  Shame!  in  the  face 
of  the  large  State  appropriation. 

Forest— Supt!  Kerr:  The  Directors  of 
Green  have  placed  a  Webster's  Dictionary 
in  each  of  their  schools,  have  expended 
about  $500  in  improving  the  school  grounds, 
and  have  built  a  new  school  house  at  Guiton- 
ville.  Green  has  a  progressive  Board  of 
Directors,  and  their  schools  are  improving 
each  year. 

Franklin — Supt.  Zumbro:  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  in  many  of  our  schools.  A 
very  interesting  programme  was  carried  out 
at  Cedar  Grove  school,  in  Guilford  district. 
Trees  were  planted  and  a  flag  was  raised. 
Addresses  on  tree-planting  and  patriotism 
were  made  by  Director  John  W.  Wither- 
spoon,  Rev.  Mr.  Romig  and  the  County 
Superintendent.  The  day  was  also  observed 
in  a  very  fitting  manner  by  the  Waynesboro 
schools.  Our  schools  are  all  in  active  oper- 
ation and  doing  finely. 

Fulton— Supt.  Chestnut:  Our  schools  are 
now  all  in  operation.  Those  of  Union  were 
delayed  in  opening  on  account  of  the  preva- 
lence of  fever  and  diphtheria.  Local  Insti- 
tutes have  been  organized  in  several  dis- 
tricts; others  are  in  progress  of  organization. 
Dublin,  Brush  Creek  and  McConnellsburg 
have  held  successful  meetings.  Thus  far  I 
have  spent  nearly  a  half  day  m  each  school. 
Teachers  are  generally  progressive  and  en- 
thusiastic. The  weeding-out  process  has 
done  good,  and  will  be  continued. 

Greene— Supt.  Stewart:  Our  County  In- 
stitute was  a  great  feast  for  our  teachers. 
Drs.  Houck  and  Noss,  Prof.  Little,  Supt. 
Berkey,  Mrs.  Dr.  Noss  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Miller 
were  instructors.  Will  Carleton  lectured  on 
Monday  ni^ht.  Col.  J.  P.  Sanford  and  Dr. 
A.  A.  Willits  filled  out  the  other  evenings. 
The  work  of  all  the  instructors  and  lecturers 
was  highly  appreciated  by  both  teachers  and 
people. 

Indiana — ^Supt.  Hammers:  I  have  already 
made  seventy-nine  official  visits,  and  hope 
to  increase  the  number  largely  before  tne 
meeting  of  the  County  Institute  in  Decem- 
ber. District  institutes  are  being  held  in  a 
majority  of  the  townships  of  the  county, 
and  are  largely  attended. 


Juniata— Supt.  Marshall:  One  of  our  suc- 
cessful primary  teachers.  Miss  Sadie  M. 
Cooper,  of  Port  Royai,  has  resigned,  to  ac- 
cept a  position  in  the  Indian  Training 
Scnool,  Kansas.  Miss  K.  £.  Keister  has 
been  elected  to  succeed  her.  Eugene  L.  Al- 
lison has  been  elected  an  assistant  to  Prof* 
O.  C.  Gortner,  in  room  No.  i,  of  the  Mifflin- 
town  schools.  The  directors  of  Patterson 
borough  have  arrangsd  and  adopt  d  a  course 
of  study  for  their  schools.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  of  1893,  eight  olthe 
eleven  schools  in  Lack  were  unfit  for  school 

gurposes.     I  am  pleased  to  report  that  they 
ave  all  since  been  improvea. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke:  Two  additional 
schools  were  organized  during  this  months 
in  West  Lebanon  and  North  Cornwall  re- 
spectively. Successful  teachers*  meetings 
were  held  in  Cornwall,  the  two  Annvilles 
and  Londonderry  township. 

Lehigh— Supt.  Rupp:  We  have  just  closed 
the  thirty-fourth  annual  County  Institute. 
Every  teacher  in  the  county  was  enrolled, 
the  total  being  389.  The  meetings  were 
held  in  Central  Market  Hall,  which  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  2,200.  The  Thursday- 
afternoon  session  was  largely  attended;  it  is 
estimated  that  1,500  people  were  present. 
The  Directors'  meeting  was  also  well  at- 
tended, over  100  bein^  present.  Part  of  our 
work  was  the  organization  of  a  Teachers' 
Reading  Union.  About  150  of  the  teachers 
enrolled  as  members.  "Waymarks  for 
Teachers  "  was  adopted  as  the  first  work  to 
be  studied.  Our  instructors  all  gave  us 
excellent  service,  and  the  teachers  were  well 
pleased  with  their  work. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Harrison:  The  County 
Institute  met  in  Wilkes-Barre  October  22. 
The  enrollment  reached  662.  not  counting- 
honorary  members.  The  sessions  were  very 
interesting  and  thoroughly  practical.  The 
instructors  were  Dr.  A.  E.  winship,  Miss 
Mathilde  E.  Cofl&n,  Profs.  Chas.  H.  Albert, 
Geo.  W.  Twitmyer,  E.  L.  Kemp,  E.  W. 
Newton,  J.  J.  Mulhall  and  J.  U.  Fenster- 
macher,  and  Mrs.  Louise  Preece.  Direct- 
ors' day  brought  out  a  larger  number  of 
Directors  than  had  been  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Luzerne  County  Directors* 
Association  for  several  years.  S.  J.  Strauss; 
Esq.,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  gave  a  talk  on  **  The 
Directors  and  the  School;"  Dr.  Francis 
Cross,  of  Kingston,  on  *'The  Better  Ob- 
servance of  Arbor  Day.'*  The  County  Su- 
perintendent was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  teachers,  to  be  known  as 
the  Legislative  Committee,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  look  after  school  legislation.  It 
is  expected  that  this  committee  will  look 
carefully  into  all  bills  affecting  our  schools 
that  shall  be  introduced  next  winter,  and 
will  endeavor  to  promote  such  legislation  as 
will  be  beneficial  by  securing  the  coopera- 
tion of  school  men  over  the  State,  and  by 
urging  our  Representatives  at  Harrisburg 
to  support  such  bills. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Becht:  At  the  meeting 
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of  the  Teachers'  Exchange,  held  October 
27th,  reports  of  Arbor  Day  celebrations  were 
made  by  teachers  from  the  different  sec- 
tions; it  was  found  that  nearly  every  school 
in  the  county  had  made  some  special  effort 
to  observe  the  day.  Many  of  the  essays  on 
'*  Local  Forests,"  read  by  pupils  in  the  dif- 
ferent schools  and  examined  'by  the  Super- 
intendent, show  literarv  merit  as  well  as  a 
deep  interest  in  the  subject.  The  q^uestion 
of  school  libraries  is  receiving  considerable 
attention  in  our  county  at  this  time.  In  a 
number  of  districts  money  has  been  raised 
by  subscription  and  entertainments,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  books  purchased. 

Mercer-— Supt.  Eckels:  Our  teachers  as- 
semble once  a  month  (Saturday)  in  their 
several  localities,  for  institute  work.  The 
results  of  these  meetings  are  noticeable  in 
their  school-rooms:  more  interest  is  taken 
in  the  schools;  directors  and  patrons  are 
coming  to  know  the  good  teachers,  and  *to 
understand  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  ad- 
vance the  school  interests.  Parents  and 
school  officials  are  pleased  with  our  schools 
this  year. 

Mifflin— Supt.  Cooper:  I  have  thus  far 
visited  82  of  the  118  scnools  in  the  county. 
I  find  the  general  condition  of  our  schools 
encouraging.  Teachers  seem  to  be  awake 
and  conscious  of  the  responsibility  jesting 

rn  them.  The  Arbor  Day  prog^ramme  of 
Lewistown  schools  was  complete  and 
interesting^,  consisting  of  singing,  recita- 
tions, music,  tree-planting  and  addressss  by 
prominent  citizens.  Similar  exercises  were 
held  in  a  number  of  our  schools.  Essays 
on  forestry  are  being  prepared  for  our 
County  Institute.  Armagh  has  provided 
each  school  with  a  basin  and  towels. 
Marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  out-buildings  has  been  made  in  different 
districts.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  needful 
requirement  of  law  observed. 

Monroe— Supt.  Serfass:  The  outlook  for 
the  year  is  promising.  New  school  houses 
have  been  Duilt,  old  ones  repaired,  and 
quite  a  number  supplied  with  slate  surface. 
Out-houses  have  been  constructed  in  Polk 
district,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  tUfe  law.  The  corps  of  teach- 
ers employed  are  energetic,  and  the  proposi- 
tion has  been  made  and  accepted  to  make 
the  present  year  second  to  none  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  public  schools  in  this  county  for 
efficient  work. 

Northampton— Supt.  Hoch:  The  annual 
Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  the  assem- 
bly room  of  the  Easton  High  School  build- 
ing. This  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
the  State,  and  everybody  was  delighted 
with  our  place  of  meeting.  The  instructors 
were:  Hon.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Profs.  W.  W. 
Deatrick,  C.  H.  Albert,  R.  L.  Park,  E.  L. 
Kemp,  J.  J.  Hardy,  C.  M.  Parker,  G.  P. 
Bible,  A.  E.  Winship,  Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin 
and  Miss  I^ydia  J.  Newcomb.  Evening  lec- 
tures were  given  by  Prof.  R.  L.  Park,  Dr. 
Winship  and  Col.  Geo.  W.  Bain,  and  an  en- 


tertainment by  **The  Original  Homestead 
Quartette."  Of  the  425  teachers,  420  were 
present;  three  were  absent  on  account  of 
sickness.  The  Directors'  Association  held 
a  successful  meeting  on  Wednesday.  The 
subjects  discussed  were  Township  High 
School  and  Supplementary  Reading.  A 
committee  of  ten  was  appointed  by  the  Sup- 
erintendent: I.  To  organize  a  Countv 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  whose  aim  shall 
be  systematic  reading  along  purely  profes- 
sional lines.  2.  This  circle  to  be  composed 
of  various  local  circles,  to  be  formed  in  the 
several  school  districts.  3.  The  providing^ 
of  two  courses  of  reading,  viz.,  a  preliminary 
and  an  advanced  course.  4.  The  dividing  of 
the  county  into  ten  districts,  each  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  a  member  of  this  commit'.ee, 
who  shall  organize  and  conduct  local  circles, 
and  shall  have  power  to  select  assistants 
from  his  sub-districts.  5.  The  placing  of 
the  general  supervison  of  the  work  in  the 
hands  of  the  County  Superintendent,  to- 
gether with  the  committee.  6.  The  arrange- 
ment of  a  syllabus,  a  copy  of  which  is  to  oe 
placed  in  the  hands  ot  each  member.  7. 
The  adopting  of  the  following  books,  from 
which  the  reading  is  to  be  selected:  Ad- 
vanced Course-  Compayre's  History  of  Edu- 
cation, Payne,  J.  M.  Baldwin's  Elements  of 
Psychology,  McMurry's  General  Methods, 
Pickard's  Supervision.  Collateral  Reading 
— Rosenkranz's  Philosophy  of  Education, 
Lange's  Apperception,  Parker's  Pedagogics, 
Payne's  Supervision.  General  Reading — 
Pestalozzi's  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  Rous- 
seau's Emile,  Spencer's  Education.  Pre- 
liminary  G7«rj^— Painter's  History  of  Edu- 
cation, Allen's  Mind  Studies,  White's 
School  Management.  Collateral  Course — 
Lang's  Great  Teachers  of  Four  Centuries, 
Arnold's  Waymarks  for  Teachers,  How- 
land's  Hints  on  Teaching.  General  Course 
— Evolution  of  Dodd,  Cooper's  Appercep- 
tion. Every  member  can  choose  for  himself 
whether  he  will  take  the  preliminary  or  the 
advanced  course,  but  is  required  to  take  the 
reading  of  the  course  which  he  selects. 

Northumberland  —  Supt.  Shipman  : 
Night  schools  are  in  progress  in  Mt.  Carmel 
and  Coal  townships.  As  tar  as  I  have  visited, 
I  find  that  Lower  Mahanoy,  Upper  Augusta 
and  Shamokin  townships  have  made  special 
efforts  in  beautifying  their  school-rooms. 
Delaware  township  established  an  addi- 
tional school  at  Dewart  and  has  graded 
both  of  them,  thus  affording  better  oppor- 
tunities for  school  work  in  that  locality. 
For  evening  lectures  at  the  County  Institute 
I  have  engaged  Maj.  H.  C.  Dane,  Col.  Geo. 
W.  Bain,  Prof.  J.  B.  De  Motte  and  Dr.  James 
Hedley. 

Perry — Supt.  Arnold:  The  schools  of 
Landisburg  were  opened  in  their  new  build- 
ing October  ist.  This  is  a  very  commodious 
and  beautifully  designed  house;  its  attract- 
ive finish  and  excellent  arrang^ement  re- 
flects much  credit  upon  the  directors  for 
their  enterprise  and  good  judgment.    The 
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Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.  raised  a  flag  on  the  school 
house  at  New  Buffalo,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  The  Millerstown  schools  had 
a  very  interesting  programme  for  Arbor 
Day.  The  day  was  not  generally  observed, 
liowever,  throughout  the  county.  Com- 
plaints reach  me  through  the  teachers  that 
in  many  districts  the  directors  only  partially 
supply  the  pupils  with  text-books,  etc. 
Last  year  the  same  complaints  w^re  made, 
and  in  consequence,  the  teachers  in  these 
districts  have  been  at  a  disadvantage.  There 
is  no  reason  why  our  directors  should  not 
furnish  all  the  books  and  supplies  necessary. 
Prof.  S.  E.  Buck,  for  many  years  a  popular 
and  able  teacher  in  the  county,  diea  at  his 
hame  in  Buffalo  township,  October  8th. 
Prof.  Buck  was  greatly  esteemed  by  all,  and 
was  a  man  of  excellent  attainments  and 
natural  aptitude  for  teaching.  By  his  death 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  county  has 
lost  a  staunch  friend. 

Potter— Supt.  Bodler:  The  County 
Teachers'  Association  had  a  very  success- 
ful session  at  Ulysses,  October  ii  and  12. 
Russell  Con  well  lectured  on  *'How  to  be 
Happy,"  and  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  R.  Smith,  of 
the  Mansfield  State  Normal  School,  assisted 
by  doing  excellent  practical  work  in  physi- 
cal training.  A  commodious  school  build- 
ing has  just  been  completed  at  Genesee  and 
also  one  in  Summit  township. 

Sui^LiVAN— Supt.  Meylert:  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  schools  have  been  visited.  Ex- 
cellent work  is  being  done  in  most  of  them. 
La  Porte  township  has  just  completed  a  fine 
frame  building  at  Nordmont,  and  furnished 
it  with  the  best  slate  blackboard.  Cherry 
is  erecting  two  new  houses.  Elkland  has 
supplied  all  its  schools  with  first-class  reci- 
tation seats.  Forksville  has  added  largely 
to  its  blackboard  facilities.  Davidson  and 
La  Porte  will  soon  provide  slate  blackboards 
for  all  their  schools.  May  the  good  work 
continue. 

Union— Supt.  Johnson:  The  New  Berlin 
■School  Board  have  remodeled  and  renovated 
their  school  building  and  rooms.  The 
grounds  and  out-buildings  are  in  first-class 
condition  throughout.  The  principal,  W. 
E.  Smith,  and  his  assistants,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Steese  and  Miss  Sadie  Nagle,  are  cooperat- 
ing to  make  the  schools  a  great  success. 

VenanCtO — Supt.  Bigler :  A  very  success- 
ful convention  of  school  directors  was  held 
in  Franklin,  Oct.  27.  A  good  programme 
was  carried  out.  We  hope  to  make  these 
meetings  of  much  value  to  our  schools. 
Arbor  Day  was  observed  with  appropriate 
exercises  in  a  number  of  districts.  It  is  the 
concurrent  opinion  that  the  schools  of  the 
county  were  never  before  in  so  good  a  con- 
dition. Our  monthly  institutes  are  a  great 
success.  One  new  house  was  erected  in 
Irwin,  two  in  Sugar  Creek,  and  two  in  Rich- 
land districts.  Clintonville  borough  has 
greatly  improved  its  building. 

Westmoreland — Supt.  Ulerich  :  All  our 
schools  are  in  successful  operation.    A  num- 


ber were  unable  to  begin  until  quite  late  on 
account  of  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  Mars  Hill  district, 
where  a  beautiful  four-room  building  has 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $5000  ;  a3so  in 
South  Huntingdon  and  Mt.  Pleasant  town- 
ships, where  two  excellent  buildings  have 
been  erected.  '  In  the  townships  of  East 
Huntingdon,  Hempfield,  Washington,  and 
Allegheny,  one-room  houses  have  been  built. 
West  Newton  has  made  an  addition  of  four 
rooms  to  its  Second  Ward  building,  and 
New  Kensington  an  addition  of  six  rooms 
to  its  First  Ward  building.  These  two 
buildings  are  now  among  the  finest  in  the 
county.  East  Greensburg  also  enlarged  its 
building  by  two  rooms.  Many  other  build- 
ings have  been  reseated,  repainted,  and 
otherwise  improved.  In  all  districts  the 
free  text-book  law  is  in  force.  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  almost  every  district  in  the 
county  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law  relative  to  out-houses.  Some  of 
tliose  that  have  not  are  making  an  honest 
effort  to  do  so,  while  a  few  have  made  no 
provision  at  all  for  improvement  along  this 
line.  I  have  lost  no  opportunitv  in  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  as 
yet  in  a  few  cases  my  advice  has  not  been 
needed.  It  may  be  that  the  citizens  and 
Court  will,  have  to  take  the  matter  in  hand 
before  anything  is  done.  In  a  great  many 
districts  Arbor  Day  was  observed  and  many 
trees  planted.  The  Principals'  Round  Table 
met  and  organized  for  the  year  and  made 
provision  for  a  public  meeting. 

York— Supt.  Gardner:  The  schools,  es- 
pecially in  the  boroughs,  commence  their 
year's  work  with  a  much  larger  attendance 
than  usual.  Spring  Garden  built  two  double 
brick  houses  and  an  addition  of  one  room  to 
the  grammar  school  building.  It  now  leads 
the  other  townships  of  the  county  in  the 
number  of  schools  (21),  in  length  of  term 
(8  months),  and  in  having  local  supervision. 

Du  Bois— Supt.  Meixell :  All  the  pupils 
have  books  furnished  by  the  Boara ;  last 
year  only  a  few  were  furnished.  Aside  from 
our  monthly  Local  Institute,  we  have  grade 
meetings  nearly  every  evening.  Seven  of 
the  twelve  directors  have  viSited  the  schools 
during  the  month.  A  complete  supply  of 
outline  maps,  progressive  maps,  etc.,  has 
been  furnished  for  work  in  geography. 
Public  sentiment  is  rapidly  changing  in  re- 
gard to  educational  matters.  The  repre- 
sentative men  of  our  city  are  visiting  and 
have  many  favorable  things  to  say. 

DuNMORE  BoRO. — Supt.  Williams:  Man- 
uals, including  rules  and  regulations  and 
course  of  study,  have  been  published  and 
distributed  among  the  school  patrons.  A 
High  School,  with  a  two  years'  course  of 
study,  has  been  established,  and  a  liberal 
appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  School 
Board  to  purchase  physical  and  chemical 
apparatus.  One  school  building  has  been 
remodeled  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
two  rooms.    Dictionaries   have   been   fur- 
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nished  for  the  use  of  all  pupils  in  the  upper 

f  fades,  and  manuals  of  calisthenic  exercises 
ave  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teach- 
ers. We  nave  abolished  the  "old-time" 
recess,  and  find  that  the  schools  are  the  bet- 
ter for  it. 

Hazle  Twp.  (Luzerne  Co.)— Supt.  Mul- 
hall :  All  our  teachers,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion, attended  the  annual  County  Itjstitute. 
Thej' were  interested  in  the  proceedings  and 
"were  prompt  and  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance. If  the  work  of  the  Institute  shall 
make  itself  felt  in  our  school-rooms,  or  shall 
inspire  our  teachers  with  a  determination  to 
attain  better  results  still,  its  capacity  for 
good  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  the  out- 
lay in  money  will  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  benefits  accruing  to  the 
children  of  the  district. 

Mt.  Carmei.— Supt.  Dean:  Our  elegant 
High  School  building  is  rapidly  nearing 
completion.  All  our  rooms  are  crowded, 
and  we  feel  pushed  in  money  matters,  not- 
withstanding the  increased  appropriation. 
Our  schools  are  ably  managed  by  one  of  the 
"best  Boards  of  Directors  in  the  State.  They 
give  a  preat  deal  of  time  to  the  work,  are 
economical  without  narrowness,  and  are 
advanced  in  their  ideas.  Our  High  School, 
tinder  the  able  management  of  Principal 
M.  G.  Cocklin,  assisted  by  Leicester  C. 
Smith,  is  doing  very  good  work.  The 
pupils  are  earnest,  diligent,  and  getting 
fine  results.  Insubordination  has  given 
place  to  perfect  order.  While  our  schools 
do  not  attempt  to  teach  evervthing,  they  do 
do  not  hesitate  to  invite  tlieir  friends  to 
**come  and  see." 

ScRANTON— Supt.  Phillips:  The  attend- 
ance is  about  800  in  excess  of  corresponding 
month  last  year.  The  contract  lor  con- 
structing the  new  fire-proof  High  School 
building  has  been  let  lor  $187,039.  There 
will  be  a  separate  bid  for  the  heating  and 
ventilation  of  the  same',  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $20,000  additional.  One  of  our  most 
promising  teachers.  Principal  Geo.  W.  Pow- 
ell, of  School  No.  14,  has  been  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  school  duties,  owing  to  an 
affection  of  the  optic  nerve  which  has  made 
him  totally  blind.  Everybody  desires  that 
he  may  ultimately  recover,  though  the  pros- 
pect for  this  is  not  encouraging.  Some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  disabled  teachers 
of  experience  and  faithfulness. 

South  Easton— Supt.  Shull:  Our  Board 
has  purchased  a  building  lot  on  which  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  an  eight-room  school- 
house.  This  will  supply  a  long-felt  want, 
and  will  accommodate  the  school  population 
for  years  to  come. 

Tamaqua — Supt.  Ditchbum:  Our  School 
Board  has  given  out  the  contract  for  an 
eight-room  building,  the  total  cost  of  which 
will  be  upwards  of  $40,000. 

TiTUSViLLE — Supt.  Crawford:  During  the 
month  I  sent  this  communication  to  our 
School  Board,  which  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  and  acted  upon  promptly;  the 


boys  themselves  have  been  aroused,  and  a 
strong  anti-cigarette  club  has  been  organ- 
ized. It  is  as  follows:  "Permit  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  a  prac- 
tice among  our  boys,  which  is  seriously 
injuring  manj^  of  them  both  physically  and 
mentally.  I  refer  to  the  habit  of  cigarette 
smoking,  the  evil  effects  of  which  need  not 
be  enumerated  before  you.  since  by  all 
eminent  educational  and  medical  authority 
they  are  conceded  to  be  of  the  most  damag- 
ing nature  to  the  growing  youth.  I  might 
state,  however,  that  from  special  observa- 
tion, it  is  the  unaniipous  verdict  of  our 
teachers  that  much  of  the  stupiditv  of  cer- 
tain bovs  is  directly  traceable  to  this  prac- 
tice. That,  although  all  stupid  boys  are 
not  cigarette  smokers,  yet  all  boys  who 
smoke  cigarettes  are,  in  proportion  to  their 
indulgence,  stupefied,  irritable,  and  there- 
fore troublesome.  That  such  an  evil  should 
be  suppressed,  I  ask  your  counsel  and  aid. 
I  suggest,  I.  That  you  pass  a  resolution 
prohibiting  the  smoking  of  cigarettes  by 
pupils  on  their  way  to  and  from  school,  and 
while  at  school.  2.  That  all  citizens  be 
asked  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  evil,  by 
reporting  offenders  to  the  school  authorities 
— either  a  teacher,  principal,  superintendent 
or  director.  3.  Since  it  is  illegal  to  sell  or 
furnish  cigarettes  to  children  under  the  age 
of  16,  that  all  dealers  and  others  be  warned 
against  further  violations  of  the  law,  and 
that  the  proper  officers  be  requested  to 
search  diligently  for  offenders,  and  when 
such  are  found  to  prosecute  them  vigor- 
ously. All  of  which  I  most  respectfulhr 
submit  to  you  as  the  proper  guardians  of 
the  rising  generation,  and  for  the  good  of 
the  boys.'* 

WiLLiAMSPORT— Supt.  Transeau  :  On  the 
20th  of  September,  the  citizens  of  Williams- 
port  and  Lycoming  county  dedicated  a  fine 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  fell  in  defence  of  the  Union 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  monument  is  a 
splendid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  those 
worthy  men,  who  gave  their  all  that  their 
countiy  might  live.  Many  of  the  pupils  of 
the  public  schools  participated  in  the  dedi- 
catory exercises  by  singing  patriotic  songs. 
The  Board  has  appropriated  $200  to  the  la- 
boratory for  needed  apparatus  and  chemi- 
cals, and  to  arrange  the  room  suitably  for 
the  purpose  of  individual  work  in  this  de- 
partment. Arrangements  have  since  been 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  twenty-five 
students  of  the  class  at  one  time.  We  are 
trying  to  teach  our  students  to  find  out  some 
of  the  principles  of  chemistry  for  them- 
selves. It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  class  at 
work.  In  most  buildings  Arbor  Day  exer- 
cises were  held  in  accordance  with  the  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  There  were  no  trees  planted, 
as  our  school  grounds  are  all  well  supplied 
with  them.  [Why  not  have  the  pupils 
plant  trees  at  home  or  elsewhere,  and  re- 
port results  1 — Editor !\ 
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Ballads. — The  conditions  under  which  our  an- 
cient ballad-poetry  arose  are  tolerably  well  under- 
stood. It  belongs  to  a  primitive  state  of  society,  in 
which  the  knowledge  of  letters  was  restricted  to  a 
select  class,  and  tradition  was  the  sole  vehicle  of 
history  to  the  mass  of  the  people ;  when  manners 
were  ruder,  laws  less  reverenced,  the  passions  more 
unbridled,  the  utterance  of  emotion  franker  and  less 
conventional  than  now.  Though  the  writers  cannot 
always  be  supposed  contemporary  with  the  events  they 
record,  they  uniformly  address  a  sympathetic  audi- 
ence, whose  standard  of  morality  or  sentiment,  and 
level  of  culture,  little,  if  at  all,  differ  from  those  pre- 


vailing at  the  period  to  which  their  traditions  refer. 
The  Border  minstrelsy,  for  example,  was  obviously 
written  for  the  children  or  grandchildren  of  the  moss- 
troopers whose  exploits  it  glorifies,  a  generation  to- 
whom  appeals  to  a  higher  code  or  a  purer  taste  than 
their  ancestors  accepted  would  have  been  wholly 
unintelligible.  The  general  characteristics  of  the 
best  specimens  that  remain  to  us,  whether  of  the 
narrative  and  legendary  ballad  or  of  the  lyrical  and 
emotional  ballad,  are  an  unconscious  simplicity  of 
thought  and  language,  a  coarse  but  vivid  realization 
of  the  scenes  and  delineation  of  the  personages  pre- 
sented.   They  show  few  marks  of  artistic  construction 


COME  AGAIN. 


1,  "We  wilftaice  from  our  parting  its  bitterest  word,  No  adieu  shall  be  spoken,  no  farewell  be  heard,  And  our 

2.  Come  again,  come  again,  with  a  warm,  loving  heart,  We  have  met  with  a  smile,  with  a  smile  let  us  part, 

m^mmf^  ^  ^  ^^^  [  Tho' the 
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last  fond  embrace  shall  be  easM  of  its  pain,  By  those  sweet,  soothing  words,  Come  again,  come  again.  Well  we 
bright,  smiling  day  of  our  meeting  may  wane.  We  will  sing  when  we  part,  Come  again,  come  again.  ITien  give 


bnght,smihng  day  o!  our  meeungmay  wane,  we  will  smg  wnen  we  part,  come  agam,  come  agam.  1  hen  gi\ 
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know  when  we  sever,  the  tear  and  the  sigh  Will  be  heaving  the  breast  and  overflowing  the  eye,  But  the 
us  the  hand,  though  the  world  may  be  wide;  And  the  deep  rolling  ocean  so  soon  may  divide ;  Vi  here'cr 
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beam  thro' the  tear-drop  shall  kindle  amain,  And  the  sigh  ech-o  back,  Come  again,  come  again. 
we  may  wander,  o'er  land  or  o'er  main,  Hope  shall  whisper  the  words,  Come  again,  come  again. 
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or  ornament,  beyond  a  rudiment«iry  sense  of  pictorial 
expression,  and  the  occasional  introduction  of  abrupt 
snatches  of  wild  fancy.  In  those  cases  where  a 
burden  is  added,  it  ser\'es  cither  to  mark  the  leading 
motive  of  the  theme,  to  suggest  the  musical  accom- 
paniment to  which  the  piece  was  set,  or  that  *•  rhythm 
of  the  feet"  from  which  the  composition  first  took  its 
name.  The  impossibility  of  restoring  the  conditions 
under  which  this  description  of  poetry  arose,  does 
not  oppose  any  obstacle  to  its  successful  cultivation 
in  our  day.  To  surrender  the  type  would  be  a  gratui- 
*»«««  «tnefr«  nf  mfittn^.  for  of  ull  namLtive  and  Ivrical 


forms,  it  is  the  simplest  and  the  most  direct  in  its 
effects.  The  testimony  borne  to  its  potency  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  by  Addison,  and  the  authority  for 
whom  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  stood  sponsor,  would  be 
unanimously  endorsed  to-day.  The  varnish  of  our 
social  conventionalism  is,  after  all,  extremely  thin, 
and  the  most  cultivated  audience  cannot  listen  to  a 
plain  story  of  heroism  or  of  pathos  without  flushing 
cheeks  and  burning  eyes.  For  enshrining  the  mem- 
ory of  any  grandly  heroic  achievement,  for  giving 
utterance  to  any  pure  emotion,  the  ballad  remains  the 
most  arnropriatc   vehicle. —  Contemf^orarv    P^n/^gn 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


SIXTIETH  ANNUAI<  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBI^IC  INSTRUCTION  OF 

THE  STATE   OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Gentlemen  :  During  the  school  year 
which  closed  on  the  first  Monday  of  last 
June,  the  act  of  May  i8,  1893,  which 
provides  for  the  introduction  of  free  text- 
books and  school  supplies  was  carried  in- 
to effect  in  all  the  districts  of  the  Common- 
wealth, with  the  exception  of  Pitts- 
burgh. The  obstacles  which  in  that 
city  prevented  immediate  compliance 
with  the  act  were  overcome  during  the 
progress  of  the  year,  and  in  the  summer 
vacation  of  1894  upwards  of  125,000  text- 
books were  purchased  and  prepared  for 
use  at  the  fall  opening  of  the  schools. 

Without  doubt  the  introduction  of  free 
text-books  has  been  the  most  important 
step  of  progress  since  the  year  1867.  One 
of  the  immediate  effects  was  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  attendance.  Several  super- 
intendents specify  an  increase  ranging 
fi-om  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  Others 
report  better  classification,  better  grad- 
ing and  better  teaching  as  the  result  of 
free  text-books.  Pupils  can  no  longer 
plead  a  lack  of  the  necessary  books  as  an 
excuse  for  not  studying  all  the  branches 
required  by  law.  The  care  of  the  books 
has  been  an  important  lesson  in  the  care 
of  public  property-^and  from  this  point 
of  view  an  important  help  in  preparing 
the  pupils  for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 


I  In  one  borough  wh^'ch  adopted  free  text- 
books two  years  ago,  the  average  cost 
per  pupil  for  text-books  and  supplies  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  eighty-three  cents. 
Those  whose  experience  enables  them  to 
know,  claim  that  after  the  first  outlay  of 
money  the  annual  expense  is  only  half 
as  great  as  when  parents  buy  the  books ; 
and  the  chief  cost  of  the  books  and  sup- 
plies no  longer  falls  upon  the  poor  man, 
but  upon  those  who  are  much  better  able- 
to  bear  this  expense.  The  superintend- 
ents, almost  without  exception,  give  fav- 
orable report^  concerning  the  practical 
workings  of  the  law.  Prom  but  one 
county  comes  the  report  that  the  free 
text-book  law  has  caused  the  directors 
to  shorten  the  school  term  and  reduce  the 
teachers*  wages.  There  can  be  very  lit- 
tle justification  for  such  a  short-sighted 
policy,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  legisla- 
ture added  half  a  million  to  the  annual 
appropriation  for  each  of  the  two  years 
1893-4  and  1894-5. 

The  supplies  in  the  shape  of  slates, 
pens,  writing  materials  and  the  like, 
were  not  always  wisely  distributed.  Ex- 
perience will  help  to  correct  this  4efect. 
Here  indeed  tact  and  skill  are  required 
to  prevent  waste,  and  teachers  who  fail 
to  develop  habits  of  economy  in  their 
pupils  will  ultimately  be  obliged  to  quit 
the  profession. 
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SCHOOI,  ARCHITECTURE. 

Another  gratifying  proof  of  progress  is 
found  in  the  increased  attention  paid  to 
School  Architecture.  So  great  has  been 
the  advance  in  methods  of  lighting,  heat- 
ing and  ventilating,  in  desks,  black- 
boards and  other  conveniences,  that 
buildings  erected  a  decade  ago  are  as 
much  inferior  to  the  latest  and  best  as  the 
old  log  school  house  was  inferior  to  the 
structures  which  our  cities  began  to 
erect  half  a  century  ago.  With  a  feeling 
of  relief  one  turns  from  the  columns  of 
the  daily  papers  which  reveal  so  much  of 
the  meanness  ofhuman  nature  to  the  col- 
umns of  the  same  papers  giving  accounts 
of  the  erection  and  opening  of  school  houses 
with  all  the  latest  improvements,  and 
displaying  cuts  of  them  that  look  like 
the  palatial  residences  of  kings  and 
princes.  One  county,  for  instance,  re- 
'  ports  the  erection  of  eight  magnificent 
buildings  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  over 
$390,000.  The  new  girls*  high  school 
at  Reading  is  estimated  to  cost  $75,000. 
The  construction,  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing of  a  new  fire-proof  high  school  build- 
ing at  Scranton  will  involve  an  expendi- 
ture of  over  $200,000.  Pittsburgh  is 
building  a  high  school  at  a  cost  of 
$250,000.  Including  the  grounds  the 
cost  of  the  new  boys'  high  school  of 
Philadelphia,  will  be  over  a  million  of 
dollars.  What  better  proof  can  we  ask 
of  the  generosity  of  this  age  toward  the 
rising  generation,  and  of  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  our  municipal  authorities  to 
put  a  just  estimate  upon  the  value  of 
childhood  ? 

Nevertheless,  there  is  another  side  to 
the  picture.  The  reports  show  too  many 
houses  which  are  not  good  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  superintendents,  or,  in  plain 
English,  houses  which  are  unfit  for  use. 
One  superintendent  speaks  of  rooms  **too 
disagreeable-  for  school  purposes.** 
**  These  waste  places,**  says  another, 
**  where  the  children  are  expected  to 
spend  most  of  their  waking  hours,  are 
sending  up  a  pitiful  and  reproachful  wail 
for  some  attention.'*  Still  another  uses 
the  following  language:  **Such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  exists  in  some  instances  as 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  civilized 
community.'* 

To  speak  of  forcing  children  into  such 
school  rooms  and  surroundings  by  a 
compulsory  law  makes  one  think  of 
Herod  who  slaughtered  the  innocents  at 
Bethlehem. 


It  is  true  there  is  upon  the  statute 
book  a  law  providing  for  the  removal  of 
directors  who  fail  to  provide  suitable 
buildings  and  out-houses,  but  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  find  five  citizens  of  the 
district  who  are  willing  to  make  com- 
plaint according  to  law,  when  such  com- 
plaint involves  for  themselves  and  their 
neighbors  an  increase  of  tax  and  the 
payment  of  lawyers'  fees  at  the  county 
court.  Although  the  School  Department 
agitated  the  question  of  suitable  buildings 
and  out-houses  in  everj'  possible  way, 
and  especially  through  the  columns  of 
its  official  organ,  The  Pennsyi^vania 
School  Journal,  which  reaches  every 
district  in  the  State,  and  although  the 
County  Superintendents  were  untiring  in 
their  efforts  to  help  this  agitation  in 
favor  of  better  things,  in  far  too  many 
districts  the  desired  result  has  not  yet 
been  reached  ! 

A  CONTINUOUS  TERM. 

The  last  annual  report  called  attention 
to  the  requirement  of  the  law  that  the 
minimum  term  shall  be  six  months,  and 
with  commendable  zeal  the  directors  ar- 
ranged the  school  year  for  a  continuous 
term  without  change  of  teachers.  The 
boy  who  works  on  the  farm  will,  hence- 
forth, get  the  benefit  of  schooling  during 
the  months  in  which  he  has  no  work, 
whereas  heretofore  in  some  cases  he  did  not 
get  more  than  a  month  or  two  of  school- 
ing. The  testimony  of  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Superintendents  is,  without 
exception,  in  favor  of  the  continuous 
term. 

PERMANENT     CERTIFICATES     AND     COL- 
LEGE GRADUATES. 

Under  the  Act  of  May  10,  1893,  over  a 
hundred  permanent  certificates  have  been 
granted  to  college  graduates.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  text  of  the  act  as  given 
in  the  Pamphlet  Laws  for  1893,  this 
grade  of  certificate  is  now  granted  to  the 
graduates  of  colleges  who  have  taught 
three  years  in  the  public  schools  and 
complied  with  all  the  other  requirements 
of  the  law. 

THE  SCHOOL  APPROPRIATION. 

The  friends  of  progress  hoped  for  a 
longer  school  term  when  the  annual  ap* 
propriation  was  increased  to  five  millions. 
In  the  average  length  of  the  school  tenn 
Pennsylvania  ranks  eleventh  among  the 
States  of  the  Union.  All  the  adjacent 
States,  except  West  Virginia,  offer  their 
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children,  both  white  and  black,  school 
facilities  during  more  days  in  the  year 
than  Pennysylvania,  in  spite  of  her  mag- 
nificent appropriation  and  her  marvelous 
wealth  in  minerals,  manufactures  and 
agriculture.  According  to  the  recent 
census,  our  State  ranks  twenty-eighth  in 
the  average  salary  paid  to  male  teachers, 
and  twenty-ninth  in  the  average  salary 
paid  to  female  teachers.  There  is  no 
just  reason  why  so  many  districts  should 
pay  less  in  teachers'  wages  than  they  re- 
ceive from  the  State  treasury.  The 
erection  of  school  buildings  enhances  the 
value  of  other  property  in  the  vicinity, 
and  should  be  met  by  local  taxation. 
There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  the 
ardent  friends  of  education  that  more 
good  might  be  accomplished  if  the  Legis- 
lature were  to  attach  more  conditions  to 
the  distribution  of  the  five  and  a  half  mil- 
lions, and  if  a  more  equitable  method  of 
distribution  were  adopted.  Since  the 
distribution  is  now  made  upon  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  taxables  returned  at  the 
last  triennial  assessment,  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  goes  to  the  growing 
centres  of  population.  The  districts 
from  which  the  people  migrate  to  the  cities 
do  not  get  a  share  that  is  at  all  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  schools  which 
their  scattered  population  forces  them  to 
keep  in  operation.  Very  many  of  those 
whom  the  rural  districts  are  compelled  to 
educate  spend  their  days  in  the  cities.  It 
would  be  no  injustice  if  the  State  were  to 
give  more  liberal  aid  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts, which  educate  a  part  of  the  future 
population  of  the  cities.  Many  of  the 
sparsely  settled  districts  would  be  bene- 
fited b)"  an  act  giving  the  directors  dis- 
cretionary power  to  close  schools  with 
less  than  ten  pupils,  but  requiring  them 
to  furnish  children  thus  deprived  of 
school  privileges  free  transportation  to 
schools  in  adjoining  districts.  Money 
would  thereby  be  saved,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  improved.  For  in 
schools  whose  attendance  ranges  from 
two  to  half  a  dozen,  competition  and  en- 
thusiasm are  at  a  low  ebb,  the  pay  is  in- 
adequate and  the  teachers  are  inexpe- 
rienced, and,  as  a  consequence,  the  b^st 
results  can  never  be  attained. 

A  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  m 
mind  that  all  our  cities  have  difficulty  in 
erecting  school  houses  rapidly  enough  to 
provide  for  their  growing  population.  At 


present  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining 
beforehand  for  how  many  children  pro- 
vision must  be  made;  and  the  unex- 
pected crowding  of  school  rooms  at  the 
fall  opening  greatly  impairs  the  efficiency 
of  the  instruction.  When  there  are  not 
enough  seats  for  all  who  come,  directors 
sometimes  improperly  limit  the  attend- 
ance of  certain  pupils  to  the  forenoon 
and  of  others  to  the  afternoon.  At  the 
same  time  no  one  can  guess  how  many 
are  out  of  school.  The  State  spends  an- 
nually millions  upon  popular  education 
without  knowing  how  many  persons  of 
school  age  fail  to  get  the  benefit  intended. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  this  is  living  in 
the  fool's  paradise.  The  policy  reminds 
one  of  the  ostrich,  which  after  due  effi^rt 
to  escape  from  danger,  is  fabled  to  bury 
his  head  in  the  sand.  How  long  can 
Pennsylvania  afford  to  be  guilty  of  such 
ostrich-like  statesmanship,  which  shuts 
its  eyes  to  the  real  facts  after  laudable 
effi)rts  to  make  education  universal  ? 

Commonwealths  which  base  their  dis- 
tribution of  school  money  upon  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  take  an  an- 
nual enumeration  of  their  school  popula- 
tion. Without  much  additional  expense, 
the  assessors  who  are  now  compelled  by 
law  to  make  a  registration  of  births  and 
deaths,  might  be  enjoined  by  statute 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age,  also  how  many  failed  to  at- 
tend during  the  preceding  year,  and 
what  was  the  cause  of  non-attendance. 

The  question  of  a  school  census  should 
be  kept  distinct  from  another  vexed 
school  question  to  which  it  is  closely 
allied.  There  are  children  who  cannot  be- 
made  to  attend  school  by  any  laws  that 
have  thus  far  been  enacted.  From  one- 
township,  for  instance,  directors  report 
two  families  with  four  children* to  be  pro- 
vided for.  For  convenience  let  us  call 
this  township  A.  In  a  neighboring 
township,  which  we  will  call  township 
B,  there  are  five  children  to  whom  no 
school  house  is  accessible  except  the  one 
erected  for  the  four  children  in  township 
A.  The  directors  in  township  B  have 
offered  to  pay  the  tuition  of  the  five 
pupils,  but  the  parents  refuse  to  let  them 
eo  across  township  lines.  Of  the  two 
families  dwelling  in  township  A,  one 
lives  elsewhere  from  October  to  May,  so 
that  a  school  must  be  kept  open  for  two 
pupils,  or  special  provision  must  be  made 
for  them  in  homes  near  other  school 
houses.    To  the  latter  arrangement  the 
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parents  will  not  give  their  consent.  To 
hire  a  teacher  for  two  pupils  is  justly  con- 
sidered an  unreasonable  expense.  Thus 
seven  children,  through  the  perverse- 
ness  of  their  parents,  are  growing  up  in 
ignorance  of  the  merest  rudiments  of  an 
education. 

In  legislating  for  these  and  similar 
cases,  great  care  should  be  exercised  not 
to  put  the  public  conscience  to  sleep  by  a 
law  that  will  be  a  dead  letter  upon  the 
statute  books.  Laws  that  cannot  be  en- 
forced are  worse  than  no  laws  at  all. 
During  the  recent  panic  no  law  would 
have  been  eflFective  in  bringing  absentees 
to  school,  under  which  a  plea  by  the 
parents  that  the  help  of  the  children  was 
needed  to  support  the  family,  would  have 
been  accepted  as  a  valid  excuse.  The 
appointment  of  a  truant  officer  to  arrest 
all  idle  youths  who  are  found  in  public 
places  during  the  school  hours,  would 
remedy  many  evils  in  our  cities  and 
towns.  If  a  certificate  of  school  attend- 
ance at  day  or  night  schools  during  three 
or  four  months  in  the  preceding  year 
were  required  to  be  filed  with  the  em- 
ployers of  boys  and  girls  under  the  age 
of  fifteen,  it  would  prevent  an  increase 
of  illiteracy  and  serve  to  fit  some  way- 
ward and  neglected  young  people  for 
their  future  duties  as  citizens. 

In  all  legislation  of  this  kind  there  is 
one  fact  which  should  never  be  forgotten. 
The  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  are  destined  to  become  wage- 
earners.  Mere  school  going  does  not  in 
all  cases  beget  that  training  of  the  will 
which  is  essential  to  the  highest  success. 
Manual  labor  that  is  not  too  severe  or 
too  prolonged,  is  very  valuable  in  the 
bringing  up  of  a  boy  who  is  likely  to  earn 
his  bread  hf  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  It 
does  not  even  harm  the  son  of  a  rich  man 
to  find  out  by  actual  experience  how 
much  backache  is  represented  in  a  dollar 
earned  by  manual  toil.  Laws  which  shut 
boys  out  from  work  or  postpone  the  day 
when  they  may  begin  work  to  riper  and 
riper  years,  make  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  the  man  who  earns  but  a  dollar  a  day, 
to  bring  up  a  family  of  children,  or  even 
to  provide  them  with  the  barest  necessi- 
ties of  existence. 

HIGH  SCH00I3. 

* 'Children,"  says  Co.  Superintendent 
Joseph  Walton,  in  his  annual  report, 
*'are  still  taken  out  of  the  public  schools 
at  an  earlier  and  an  earlier  age.    Those 


with  means  are  sent  away  to  school  long 
before  any  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
common  branches  has  been  acquired. 
The  poor  man's  child  quits  when  its  asso- 
ciates leave.  As  a  consequence  the  grade 
of  our  public  schools  is  lowered,  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  higher  institutions  is  weak- 
ened, and  while  expenditures  for  free 
education  are  increased,  illiteracy  waxes 
stronger  and  the  children  of  the  poor  are 
neglected.*' 

The  remedy  for  this  condition  is  found 
in  the  extension  of  the  high  school  sys- 
tem to  rural  districts.  A  dozen  township 
high  schools  have  been  established  in 
different  sections  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Instruction  in  higher  branches  is  thus 
offered  to  the  advanced  pupils  of  a  whole 
township,  and  the  time  during  which 
pupils  attend  the  public  schools  is  in- 
creased by  one  or  more  years.  Since  it 
is  important  to  offer  each  pupil  the  best 
education  of  which  he  can  avail  himself, 
and  since  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  the 
varying  needs  of  different  communities, 
the  wisest  policy  will  be  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  school  systems  which 
fix  sp^ial  qualifications  for  high  school 
teachers. 

Although  there  are  many  high  schools 
of  whose  work  and  courses  of  study  our 
citizens  feel  justly  proud,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  our  legislature  has  not  been 
as  liberal  in  fostering  a  system  of  high 
schools  as  the  legislatures  of  Minnesota, 
Massachusetts  and  other  states. 

In  Minnesota  there  is  a  high  school 
board,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  president  of  the  State  University. 
Every  high  school  accepted  by  this  board 
and  maintaining  a  course  requisite  for 
admission  to  the  State  University  receives 
an  annual  grant  of  four  hundred  dollars. 
In  Wisconsin  the  high  schools  are  aided 
in  sums  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dol- 
ars  to  one  high  school  district. 

In  Massachusetts  two  grades  of  high 
schools  were  established  by  law  as  far 
back  as  1826.  According  to  the  statutes 
relating  to  public  instruction  every  town 
may,  and  every  town  of  five  hundred 
families  or  householders,  shall  maintain  a 
high  school  for  ten  months  in  the  year, 
to  be  kept  by  a  master  of  competent 
ability  and  good  morals,  who  is  compe- 
tent to  give  instruction  among  branches 
in  general  history,  bookkeeping,  survey- 
ing, geometry,  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry, botany  and  the  Latin  language. 
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In  every  town  containing  fonr  thous- 
and inhabitants  the  teachers  of  the 
high  school  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
branches  already  named,  be  compe- 
tent to  give  instruction  in  the  Greek 
and  French  languages,  astronomy,  geol- 
ogy, rhetoric,  logic,  intellectual  and 
moral  science,  and  political  economy. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  cities  and 
towns,  embracing  94.7  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  maintain  high  schools, 
and  the  school  committee  of  districts 
without  high  schools  can  furnish  free  tui- 
tion and  free  transportation  to  adjacent 
high  schools  if  they  deem  any  pupil 
sufficiently  advanced  to  profit  by  that 
kind  of  instruction. 

The  wisdom  of  such  a  liberal  policy 
can  not  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has 
observed  the  preponderance  of  men  with 
high  school  training  in  all  the  walks  of 
civil,  professional  and  industrial  life. 
Let  a  boy  of  average  mind  acquire  the 
id^s  and  instruments  of  thought  fur- 
nished by  a  good  high  school  course,  and 
in  point  of  ability  to  think  and  draw  cor- 
rect conclusions  he  will  all  his  life  long 
be  the  superior  of  a  much  brighter  boy 
whose  educational  development  is  never 
carried  beyond  the  grammar  grade.  The 
youth  who  has  mastered  the  concepts 
and  symbols  of  chemistry  and  other 
sciences  is,  in  many  lines  of  thinking,  as 
much  superior  to  a  man  lacking  these 
sciences  as  a  boy  managing  a  self-binder 
is  superior,  in  reaping  grain,  to  a  giant 
equipped  with  nothing  but  the  sickle  of 
our  grandfathers.  He  who  gets  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches  is 
compelled  to  fight  life's  battles,  lacking 
ver^  many  of  the  effective  weapons  by 
which  our  modem  civilization  achieves 
its  marvelous  triumphs.  Is  it  not  a  crim- 
inal waste  of  intellect  to  keep  young  peo- 
ple perpetually  at  work  upon  the  com- 
mon branches,  even  though  mental 
power  may  be  begotten  by  the  solution 
of  problems  involving  conditions  and 
difficulties  impossible  in  actual  life  ? 

Inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain  what 
branches  are  studied  in  our  high  schools. 
Of  145  from  which  reports  were  received, 
30  have  no  better  claim  to  be  called  high 
schools  than  the  fact  that  one  or  more 
classes  in  algebra  are  maintained  ;  in  alt 
the  others  some  geometry  is  taught.  In 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  physics, 
rhetoric  and  l^itin  are  studied.  Twenty- 
three  report  classes  in  Greek,  29  in  Ger- 
man, 7  in  French.   In  99  civics  is  taught 


as  a  separate  branch ;  in  nearly  all  the 
others  it  is  taught  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Thirty-six 
report  libraries  containing  500  volumes 
and  upwards  ;  many  report  no  books  and 
very  little  apparatus.  The  courses  range 
from  two  to  four  years,  and  in  most  cases 
the  work  is  done  by  less  than  three 
teachers.  The  most  superficial  glance 
generally  reveals  whether  the  course  of 
study  was  prepared  by  the  holder  of  a 
permanent  certificate,  or  of  a  normal 
school  diploma,  or  by  a  college  graduate. 
A  school  never  rises  above  the  scholar- 
ship and  attainments  of  its  teachers. 
The  quickest  way  to  foster  a  more  effi- 
cient system  of  high  schools  wU  be  to  fix 
a  standard  of  scholarship  for  high  school 
teachers  and  to  offer  a  stimulus  in  the 
shape  of  money  to  all  schools  which  keep 
up  the  required  standard. 

SCHOOL  I.IBRARIES. 

The  time  has  undoubtedly  come  for 
the  enactment  of  a  law  authorizing  the 
directors  to  use  a  portion  of  the  annual 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  school  libraries. 
Pupils  should  read  to  learn  as  well  as 
learn  to  read.  If  a  bright  boy  who  has 
learned  to  get  thought  from  the  printed 
page,  does  not  have  access  to  books  con- 
taining valuable  and  interesting  informa- 
tion, he  will  seek  the  excitement  of  ob- 
jectionable literature.  Often  before 
teachers  and  parents  are  aware  of  danger 
the  boy  has  from  such  literature  formed 
false  ideals  of  life,  and  obtained  material 
for  the  creation  of  an  imaginary  world  of 
adventure  and  sin,  in  which  he  roams 
and  revels  until  his  character  is  com- 
pletely undermined.  It  will  be  a  great 
service  to  the  rising  generation  if  in  the 
Wickersham  alcove,  about  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  new  State  library,  there  is 
gathered  and  kept  for  the  inspection  and 
guidance  of  teachers  and  directors  a  col- 
lection of  books  suitable  for  the  different 
grades  in  our  public  schools. 

One  danger  should  be  guarded  against. 
Unscrupulous  agents  have  cajoled  di- 
rectors into  buying  expensive  charts,  by 
means  of  which  the  skilled  instructor 
could  indeed  impart  interesting  informa- 
tion ;  but  the  information  was  not 
adapted  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  the 
average  pupil,  and  the  charts  were  worth- 
less in  the  hands  of  the  average  teacher. 
A  limit  somewhere  between  five  and  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  annual  appropriation  to 
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a  district  should  be  fixed  to  prevent  reck- 
less expenditure  of  the  public  money. 
This  will  impose  necessity  of  care  in  the 
selection  of  books,  and  prevent  unscrupu- 
lous publishers  from  sending  agents  all 
over  the  State  to  introduce  cheap  and 
worthless  books  into  the  school  libraries. 

CITIZENSHIP  AND  I^OVE  OF  COUNTRY. 

One  of  the  gratifying  signs  of  the 
times  is  the  awakening  of  the'  public 
mind  to  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  of 
training  our  pupils  for  citizenship  and  of 
instilling  into  them  a  genuine  love  of  our 
country.  Patriotism  is  a  word  that  has 
become  as  potent  in  our  day  as  were  the 
terms,  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  in 
the  days  of  the  French  revolution.  Our 
patriotic  orders  have  done  well  in  caus- 
ing the  Stars  and  Stripes  •to  be  displayed 
in  and  upon  our  school  houses.  To  teach 
patriotism  without  a  flag  is  like  teaching 
quantity  without  symbols;  or  geography 
without  maps,  or  chemistry  without  ap- 
paratus. But  if  the  movement  were  to 
stop  with  unfurling  the  flag,  it  would 
benefit  no  one  except  the  manufacturers 
of  bunting.  For  in  the  schools,  as  in 
other  spheres  of  life,  there  is  continual 
danger  of  confounding  the  sign  with  the 
thing  signified,  of  resting  satisfied  with 
the  outward  appearance  when  the  inner 
reality  is  wanting.  The  Bible  may  lie 
upon  the  table  in  the  parlor  and  there 
may  be  very  little  religion  in  the  house. 
The  school  room  may  be  well  supplied 
with  apparatus,  and  if  it  is  merely  dis- 
played, the  pupils  will  acquire  little  or 
no  science.  The  flag  may  float  over  the 
school  when  there  is  little  or  no  patriot- 
ism inside.  The  Strassburghers,  who 
thought  it  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  equality  for  the  magnificent 
steeple  of  their  cathedral  to  tower  so  high 
above  the  surrounding  buildings  and 
were  satisfied  when  they  saw  it  wearing 
the  red  cap  of  the  Jacobins,  had  a  very 
inadequate  conception  of  the  real  essence 
of  liberty  and  equality.  He  who  could 
be  satisfied  with  a  mere  display  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  and  upon  our  school 
buildings,  would  have  an  equally  inade- 
quate conception  of  that  for  which  the 
flag  stands.  The  flag  should  be  made  to 
symbolize  a  love  of  country  in  the  heart 
of  the  pupil  that  shall  follow  him  to  the 
ballot-box  as  well  as  to  the  battle-field, 
and  make  him  as  willing  to  pay  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  government  as  to 
spend  money  for  a  display  of  fire-works 


on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Here,  indeed,  is 
a  most  important  work  for  the  teachers  in 
connection  with  the  lessons  in  history  and 
civics.  The  future  citizen  should  not 
merely  acquire  a  knowledge  of  our  State 
and  national  governments,  enabling  him 
to  vote  intelligently,  but  he  should  also 
be  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  that  is  based  upon 
a  knowledge  of  what  it  cost  to  achieve 
our  independence,  to  found  and  save  our 
Republic,  and  that  will  make  him  rise 
superior  to  the  selfish  interests  of  a  sec- 
tion, or  a  class,  or  a  party,  so  that  he  can 
subordinate  these  to  the  higher  interests 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  America  needs 
a  patriotism  which  is  not  content  with 
being  on  the  side  of  one's  country,  right 
or  wrong — for  that  is  practically  where 
we  all  are  in  spite  of  ourselves — but  a 
patriotism  which  will  cause  the  citizen  to 
work  and  vote  and  agitate  until  the 
country  is  right  on  all  moral,  national 
and  international  questions. 

Here  we  reach  a  point  of  view  that 
embraces  all  the  nations  of  the  globe. 

**The  sky,**  says  Joseph  Cook,  '*is 
.the  roof  of  one  family.*'  Our  teaching 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  all  members  of  the  great  human 
family,  and  owe  duties  to  all  mankind. 
Ten  thousand  human  beings  scattered  * 
over  every  grand  division  of  the  globe  con- 
tribute to  our  food  and  raiment,  to  our 
comforts  and  luxuries.  Opinions  differ 
as  to  the  advisibility  of  introducing  mili- 
tary instruction  into  our  schools.  All 
are  agreed  that  the  public  schools  should 
teach  the  arts  of  peace  rather  than  the 
art  of  war.  The  rising  generation  should 
be  taught  to  value  ballots  above  bullets, 
to  cherish,  instead  of  a  love  of  war,  an 
aversion  to  the  horrors  of  war,  to  esteem 
it  more  noble  to  do  justice  to  the  weaker 
nation  than  to  conquer  that  nation  in 
battle,  to  consider  the  elevation  of  the 
whole  human  race  more  glorious  than 
the  aggrandizement  of  ourselves  at  the 
expense  of  weaker  neighbors.  If  history 
be  taught  from  this  point  of  view,  it  can- 
not fail  to  exert  an  elevating  and  ennob- 
ling influence  upon  the  pupils  in  our 
public  schools.  For  the  youth  growing 
up  under  this  kind  of  tuition,  patriotism 
will  not  be  synonymous  with  hatred  of 
those  whose  views  and  interests  and 
language  are  different  from  his  own,  nor 
will  the  love  of  country  which  he  cher- 
ishes, be  incompatible  with  a  just  regard 
for  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 
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DANGER  TO  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  idea  of  public  schools  supported 
by  taxation,  which  was  realized  m  Hol- 
land several  centuries  ago.  has  taken 
deep  root  in  every  civilized  country  upon 
the  globe.  The  few  enemies  to  the  plan 
are  found,  almost  without  exception, 
among  the  worshippers  of  gold.  Some- 
times a  man  of  this  typeis  elected  to  the 
school  board  and  becomes  a  source  of 
harm  to  his  district.  Greater  danger  is 
to  be  feared  from  another  source.  In  the 
large  capital  of  another  State  one  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board  was  recently  con- 
victed of  taking  a  bribe  and  two  others 
are  to  be  tried  for  the  same  offence.  A 
suspicion  of  bribery  will  invariably 
vmdermlne  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  the  teachers  and  in  the  school  board 
employing  them.  When  the  rumors  of 
such  offences  are  founded  in  fact,  it  is 
clearly  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  aid 
the  district  attorney  in  bring  the  offenders 
to  justice. 

So  long  as  human  nature  is  imperfect, 
it  is  impossible  to  devise  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  examinations.  For  the  sake  of 
those  who  hold  permanent  certificates, 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  our  public 
school  system,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  exercised  in  the  issue  of  all  certifi- 
cates which  will  be  permanent.  All 
efforts  by  those  who  are  candidates  for 
such  certificates,  to  elect  at  the  county  or 
city  institute,  an  examining  committee, 
composed  of  their  special  friends,  are  cal- 
culated to  lower  the  value  of  the  certifi- 
cate in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  exercised  by  super- 
intendents and  others,  not  only  in  pre- 
venting actual  abuses,  but  also  in  avoid- 
ing every  appearance  of  evil. 

Harm  may  also  come  to  the  system 
from  those  who  expect  results  which  are 
impossible,  or  the  attainment  of  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  legitimate  func- 
tions of  the  public  schools.  It  is  mani- 
festly impossible  for  the  schools  to  lift  all 
the  pupils  above  the  necessity  of  manual 
labor.  It  is  clearly  not  the  function  of 
the  public  schools  to  give  sectarian  in- 
struction. The  genius  of  our  State  and 
national  constitutions  demands  in  all 
schools  supported  by  taxation  the  sepa- 
tion  of  secular  from  sectarian  instruction. 
The  former,  which  includes  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  is  clearly 
the  legitimate  function  of  the  schools  estab- 
lished by  the  State.     Religious  instruc- 


tion on  the  other  hand  is  the  duty  of  the 
home,  the  church,  the  Christian  society, 
the  Sabbath  school.  A  comparison  of  the 
Christianity  of  our  land  with  that  of 
countries  in  which  Church  and  State  are 
united,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  American  policy  of 
keeping  Church  and  State  separate,  and 
of  allowing  each  religious  society  to  look 
after  its  own  interests  without  interfer- 
ence from  or  with  the  civil  power.  And 
the  praises  bestowed  by  visitors  from 
abroad  upon  American  education  are  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  our  schools  have 
not  suffered  by  the  separation  of  secular 
from  sectarian  instruction. 

EMPLOYMENT  OP  TEACHERS. 

The  employment  of  good  teachers  is  a 
fundamental  question  in  every  system  of 
public  instruction.  The  power  of  selec- 
tion, which  by  law  is  vested  in  the  school 
directors  elected  by  the  people  themselves, 
is  guarded  by  no  checks  except  the  pos- 
session of  a  valid  certificate.  In  all  cases 
teachers  should  be  selected  upon  the  ba- 
sis of  merit.  Scholarship,  aptness  to 
teach,  ability  to  stimulate  the  intellectual 
activitj'  and  to  mould  the  moral  nature  of 
chilhood,  should  be  controlling  factors  in 
the  appointment  of  teachers.  The  policy 
which  some  boards  are  accused  of  tacitly 
adopting,  namely,  to  employ  only  teach- 
ers of  their  own  religious  faith,  or  politi- 
cal party,  or  secret  society,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned.  Equally  reprehen- 
sible is  the  practice  of  favoring  Tiear  rel^ 
tives  in  these  appointments.  New  Yo0 
has  passed  an  act  forbidding  a  trustee 
(the  ofiScer  who  in  that  State  corresponds 
to  the  director  of  Pennsylvania)  to  hire 
any  person  who  is  within  two  degrees  of 
relationship  by  blood  or  marriage.  A 
similar  law  would  be  of  service  in  our 
State. 

In  his  own  realm  the  teacher  is  vested 
with  extraordinary  powers  of  government. 
He  makes  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
school;  he  passes  judgment  upon  those 
who  violated  the  laws  promulgated  by 
himself;  finally,  he  executes  the  sentence 
which  he  himself  as  judge  has  pronounced 
against  the  offender.  Excepting  the  pa- 
rent, in  whose  place  the  teacher  stands, 
no  one  in  the  land  is  vested  with  more 
vafried  functions  of  government.  And 
yet  the  creator  is  greater  than  the 
creature;  greater  than  the  teachers  are 
the  directors  who  select  and  employ  the 
teachers. 
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OFFICE  OF  SCHOOI*  DIRECTOR. 

The  framers  of  our  school  law  deemed 
it  unwise  to  attach  a  salary  to  the  ofl5ce 
of  school  director.  Their  aim  was  to  se- 
cure for  this  important  office  the  most 
unselfish  and  public  spirited  men  in  the 
community.  Here,  indeed,  we  touch  the 
most  fundamental  question  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  public  schools.  In  naming  a 
guardian  for  his  children,  the  testator 
selects  the  best  man  who  in  his  judgment 
is  available  for  the  purpose.  School  direc- 
tors are  the  guardians  of  the  child's  edu- 
cational interests.  Do  the  people  always 
select  the  best  men  available  for  this 
office?  Here,  if  anywhere,  there  is  room 
for  the  exercise  of  the  most  exalted  patri- 
otism. The  future  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion depends  upon  the  education  of  those 
who  are  to  be  its  citizens;  and  a  true 
patriot  will  vote,  regardless  of  party,  sex, 
color  or  creed,  for  the  person  best  quali- 
fied to  select  the  teachers  and  to  manage 
the  schools.  In  the  domain  of  public 
instruction  the  several  boards  of  direc- 
tors levy  the  taxes,  disburse  the  funds, 
select  the  sites,  build  the  houses,  pur- 
chase the  furniture,  furnish  the  text- 
books, adopt  the  courses  of  study,  employ 
the  teachers,  elect  the  superintendents, 
and  determine  during  how  many  months 
the  children  shall  have  school  facilities 
beyond  the  minimum  term  fixed  by  law. 
That  persons  are  willing  to  accept  these 
manifold  duties  at  the  risk  of  criticism, 
censure  ajid  abuse,  receiving  no  pay,  and 

fen  leaving  their  business  in  the  hands 
others  while  they  attend  to  these 
duties  at  an  expense  to  themselves,  is  one 
of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  age.  There- 
fore, let  the  office  be  magnified  at  home 
and  at  the  polls;  let  the  best  men  be 
elected  and  re- elected;  let  their  efforts  for 
the  improvement  of  the  schools  be  lauded 
and  seconded  by  all  classes  of  society ;  and 
there  will  continue  to  be  just  ground  for 
boasting  of  our  glorious  system  of  public 
instruction. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
Supt,  Public  Itistruciion, 


STATISTICAL  STATEMENTS,  1 894. 


Number  of  school  districts  in  tli 

State  

Number  of  schools 

Number  cf  graded  schools  . 
Number  of  superintendents 
Number  of  male  teachers.  . 
Number  of  female  teachers  . 
Whole  number  of  teachers  . 


2.413 

24,541 

12,869 

129 

8,464 

17,777 
26,241 


Average  salary  of  male  teachers 
per  mo.  .   .  

Average  female  teachers  per  mo. 

Average  length  school  term  in 
months 

Number  of  pupils 

Average  number  of  pupils   .   .   . 

Purchasing,  building,  renting  .   . 

Teachers*  wages 

Cost  of  school  text-books  .  . 

Cost  of  school  supplies  other  than 
text-books,  including  maps, 
globes,  etc    . 

Fuel,  contingencies,  fees  of  col- 
lectors, and  all  other  expenses 

Total  expenditures 

State  appropriation,  for  school 
yearending  June,  1893  .    .    .   . 

Estimated  value  of  school  prop- 
erty not  including  Philadelphia 

Ilenis  Compared  zvith  those  of 
Year,  Ending  June  s^h, 

Net  increase  in  number  of  districts 

Inerease  in  number  of  schools    . 

Increase  in  number  of  graded 
schools 

Increase  in  number  of  male 
teachers 

Increase  in  number  of  female 
teachers    

Increase  in  salary  of  male  teach- 
ers per  month      ... 

Increase  in  salary  of  female  teach- 
ers per  month 

Decrease  in  school  term  in  mos. 

Increase  in  number  of  pupils  .   . 

Increase  in  teachers'  wages    .   . 

Decrease  in  cost  of  building,  pur- 
chasing and  renting 

Increase  in  cost  of  fuel,  contin- 
gencies, debt  and  interest  paid. 


$44. 16 
133.05 


8.00 

1,040,679 

759*560 

$3,396,818.13 

8,998,343.66 

1.245,375.73 


559»238.42 

1,386.975.39 
18,586,751.33 

5,000,000.00 

42,679,504.03 

the  Preceding 
^893- 

27 
529 

•    565 

219 

59 
$0.22 

o.oi 

.10 

36,272 

$529,906.78 

172,284.89 

13.538  51 


Condition  of  System  Not  Including  Philadel- 
phia,^ With  Comparisons. 

•    Increase. 


25 

419 

3Q.361 

34,779 


Number  of  districts   .  2,411 

Number  of  schools.    .  21,253 

Number  of  pupils  .   .  915,499 

Average  attendance  .  645,201 

Percentage  of  attend- 
ance   ....  .84  .01 

Average  length  of  term 
in  months     .    .  7.71  ^^c.  .03 

Number  of  male  teach- 
ers    8,327  208 

Number  female  teach- 
ers    14,926  dec.  40 

Whole  number  of 
teachers 23,253  168 

Average  salary  of  male 
teachers  per  month.  $41-84 

Average  salary  female 
teachers  per  month.  32.55 

Cost  of  school  supplies 
other  than  text- 
books  $559,238.42 

Teachers*  wa^es  .   .   .    6,995,022.56 

Fuel  and  contingencies  3,637,038.74 

Cost  of  text-books  .   .    1,100,177.34 

Purchasing,  building 
and  repairing  houses  2,834,091.22 


$.20 


.02 


322.171.84 
288,470.55 
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Total  expenditures  .  15,125,568.28  i,937»477.85 
Average     number    of 

mills  on  dollar  for 

school  purposes  .   .  4.40  decrease  .14 

Average     number    of 

mills  on  dollar  for 

building  purposes .  3.20  .46 

Amount  of  tax  levied  f8, 677, 582. 67   I811.481.05 

Statistics  far  Philadelphia 

Number  of  schools: 2,988 

Number  of  male  teachers    ....  137 

Number  of  female  teachers   ...  2,851 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers  per 

month |i97-56 

Average  salary  female  teachers  per 

month 65.77 

Number  of  pupils  in  school  at  end 

ofyear 125,180 

Average  attendance 114,359 

Paid  for  teachers' salaries    .   .   .   .12,003,321.10 

Paid  for  houses,  additions,  and  re- 
pairs    562,726.91 

Paid  for  books,  fuel,  stationery  and 

contingencies 895,135.04 


SOCRATES. 


THIS  translation  from  one  of  Plato's 
dialogues  illustrates  Socrates'  method 
of  instruction.  He  had  probed  and  ques- 
tioned Meno  until  he  made  him  uncom- 
fortable in  the  conviction  that  he  was 
not  so  wise  as  he  had  thought  himself. 

**Why,  Socrates,"  said  Meno,  **  you 
remind  me  of  that  broad  sea-fish  called 
the  torpedo,  which  produces  a  numbness 
in  the  person  who  approaches  and  touches 
it.  For,  in  truth,  I  seem  benumbed  both 
in  mind  and  mouth,  and  know  not  what 
to  reply  to  you,  and  yet  I  have  often 
spoken  on  this  subject  with  great  fluency 
and  success." 

In  reply  Socrates  says  little,  but  calls 
to  him  Meno's  attendant,  a  young  slave 
boy,  and  begins  to  question  him. 

"My  boy,  do  you  know  what  figure 
this  is?"  (drawing  a  square  upon  the 
ground  with  a  stick.) 

*'  O  yes.     It  is  a  square." 

'*What  do  you  notice  about  these 
lines?"  (tracing  them.) 

"That  all  four  are  equal." 

"Could  there  be  another  space  like 
this,  only  larger  or  less  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"Suppose  this  line  (pointing  to  one 
of  the  sides)  is  two  feet  long,  how  many 
feet  will  there  be  in  the  whole  ?" 

"Twice  two." 

"  How  many  is  that  ?" 

"Four." 


"  Will  it  be  possible  to  have  another 
space  twice  this  size  ?' ' 

"Yes." 

"How  many  square  feet  will  it  con- 
tain?" 

"Eight" 

"  Then  how  long  will  the  sides  of  such 
a  space  be?". 

"  It  is  plain,  Socrates,  that  it  will  be 
twice  the  length." 

"You  see,  Meno,  that  I  teach  this 
boy  nothing.  I  only  question  him.  And 
he  thinks  he  knows  the  right  answer  to 
my  question;  but  does  he  know  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Meno. 

"  Let  us  return  to  him  again." 

"  My  boy,  you  say  that  from  a  line  of 
four  feet  long  there  will  be  produced  a 
space  of  eight  square  feet;  is  it  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  Socrates,  I  think  so." 

"Let  us  try,  then."  (He  prolongs 
the  line  to  double  tl^e  length.) 

"  Is  this  the  line  you  mean  ?" 

"Certainly."  (He  completes  the 
square.) 

"How  large  is  become  the  whole 
space?" 

"  Why,  it  is  four  times  as  large." 

"  How  many  feet  does  it  contain  ?" 

"Sixteen." 

"  How  many  ought  double  the  square 
to  contain?" 

"Eight." 

After  a  few  more  questions  the  lad  sug- 
gests that  the  line  should  be  three  feet 
long,  since  four  feet  are  too  much. 

"  If,  then,  it  be  three  feet,  we  will  add 
the  half  of  the  first  line  to  it,  shall  we  ?  " 

"Yes."  (He  draws  the  whole  square 
on  a  line  of  three  feet.) 

"  Now,  if  the  first  square  we  draw  con- 
tained twice  two  feet,  and  the  second  four 
times  four  feet,  how  'many  does  the  last 
contain?" 

"  Three  times  three,  Socrates." 

"And  how  many  ought  it  to  contain  ?  " 

"  Only  eight,  or  one  less  than  nine." 

"Well,  now,  since  this  is  not  the  line 
on  which  to  draw  the  square  we  wanted, 
tell  me  how  long  it  should  be  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  know." 

* '  Now  observe,  Meno,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  this  boy ;  you  see  he  did  not 
know  at  first,  neither  does  he  yet  know. 
But  he  then  answered  boldly,  because  he 
fancied  he  knew ;  now  he  is  quite  at  a 
loss,  and  though  he  is  still  as  ignorant  as 
before,  he  does  not  think  he  knows." 

Meno  replies,  "  What  you  say  is  quite 
true,  Socrates." 
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''Is  he  not,  then,  in  a  better  state  now 
in  respect  to  the  matter  of  which  he  was 
ignorant?** 

*'  Most  assuredly  he  is.'* 

"  In  causing  him  to  be  thus  at  a  loss, 
and  benumbing  him  like  a  torpedo,  have 
we  done  him  any  harm  ?  *' 

'*  None,  certainly.** 

'*  We  h^ve  at  least  made  some  progress 
toward  finding  out  his  true  position.  For 
now,  knowing  nothing,  he  is  more  likely 
to  inquire  and  search  for  himself.** 


TRIP  TO  LICK  OBSERVATORY. 


BY  BSTBLLE  M.  DARRAH. 


THE  south  arm  of  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
map,  to  taper  to  a  sharp  point,  near 
which  is  the  city  of  San  Jos6,  long  famous 
for  its  beautiful  trees  and  gardens,  and 
.the  homes  to  which  they  appertain,  but 
still  more  famous  during  the  last  few 
years  in  connection  with  the  stage  route 
to  Mt.  Hamilton,  the  site  of  Lick  Observ- 
atory. Every  day  of  the  year  travelers  are 
welcomed  at  the  Observatory,  and  every 
Saturday  eveningof  the  year  the  telescopes 
are  devoted  to  the  instruction  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  general  public,  who  are  shown 
the  wonders  of  the  heavens  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  astronomers  of  America. 
No  true  American  could  be  so  lacking 
in  enterprise  as  to  neglect  the  opportunity 
of  looking  through  the  largest  refracting 
telescope  in  the  world,  and  the  noon  of 
the.  last  Saturday  in  August  found  us 
among  the  pilgrims  en  route  to  Alt.  Ham- 
ilton. For  the  first  four  miles  we  drove 
through  a  beautiful  avenue  shaded  by  tall 
eucalyptus  trees,  whose  remarkable  habit 
of  retaining  their  leaves  and  shedding 
their  bark  keeps  them  constantly  fes- 
tooned with  long  brown  streamers.  We 
had  twenty-eight  miles  to  travel,  crossing 
two  ranges  of  hills  before  we  reached  Mt. 
Hamilton. 

The  first  range  is  beautifully  culti- 
vated, set  out  to  apricots,  prunes  and 
grapes  for  the  most  part.  I  believe  the 
prune  horse  in  the  California  building  at 
the  World's  Fair  grew  on  these  very 
slopes.  Our  driver  informed  us  that  a 
man  who  owned  eighty  acres  set  out  to 
prunes  was  considered  very  wealthy,  and 
judging  from  the  prevalence  of  boarding 
house  life  in  this  state  there  are  still  many 
fortunes  to  be  made  in  this  oft-depreciated 


fruit.  The  owners  of  the  orchards  rarely 
live  on  their  places,  which  seem  to  be 
generally  worked  by  that  class  of  people 
designated  by  the  natives  as  *'  Portugee.*' 
They  are  said  to  be  very  industrious,  but 
they  certainly  take  some  enjoyment  in 
life,  as  evinced  by  the  inmates  of  one 
two-roomed  dwelling  on  the  roadside. 
The  father  reclined  under  a  tree  smoking 
his  pipe,  two  small  children  gazed  at  the 
passers-by  from  the  open  door,  and  the 
nine  other  small  children  were  relieving 
the  tedium  of  this  hot  Saturday  by 
"going  in  swimming*'  in  the  small  lake 
not  far  from  the  house.  Happy  *'  Portu- 
gee!'*  Furnished  by  kind  Mother  Na- 
ture with  a  natatorium  such  as  no  million- 
aire of  San  Jose  could  provide  for  his 
children. 

At  Smith's  Creek  we  stopped  to  brush 
off  the  dust  and  partake  of  luncheon, 
there  being  no  provision  at  the  Observa- 
tory for  the  refreshment  of  travelers. 
Although  the  bright  dome  of  the  Obser- 
vatory appeared  not  more  than  a  half- 
mile  distant,  we  still  had  the  hardest  part 
of  our  trip  before  us,  the  driver  assuring 
us  that  in  traveling  the  remaining  seven 
miles  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Hamilton  we  must 
turn  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
sharp  curves.  We  had  never  driven  over 
a  better  road — its  one  draw-back  being 
the  frequency  of  such  turns  as  the  one 
called  by  our  driver  the  ' ' '  Oh  my !' 
turn,'*  where  the  traveler  has  a  rocky 
wall  on  one  side  of  the  narrow  way  and 
on  the  other  side  a  precipitous  slope  of 
some  fifteen  hundred  feet,  down  which 
he  can  imagine  himself  sliding  indefi- 
nitely, without  a  tree  to  stop  his  fall. 
But  the  horses  seemed  to  know  their 
business,  and  among  the  drivers  are  such 
experts  as  *'the  best  feat  rider  Buffalo 
Bill  ever  had  in  his  show'* — (this  on  the 
authority  of  his  friend  who  guided  the 
destinies  of  our  coach),  so  we  dismissed 
fear  and  enjoyed  the  mountains.  Else- 
where mountains  are  blue,  but  in  Cali- 
fornia the  great  patches  of  brown  g^ass 
make  them,  at  least  in  the  dry  season, 
decidedly  pink  at  a  distance,  though 
wooded  slopes  are  of  the  conventional 
color.  When  winter  comes  the  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  flowers,  but  only  a 
few  dusty  compositae  graced  the  roadside, 
though,  much  of  the  way,  trees  were 
plentiful — principally  the  live  oak. 

We  arrived  at  the  summit  at  half  past 
six,  enjoying  from  our  elevation  of 
4,302  feet  the  sunset  over  the  Santa  Clara 
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valley,  and  catching  glimpses  of  the  bay 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  to  the 
southwest.  We  were  surrounded  by 
peaks  serving  useful  purposes — furnish- 
ing the  springs  which  supply  drinking 
water  and  also  the  hydraulic  power 
which  moves  the  domes  and  the  elevating 
floor  of  the  great  telescope,  furnishing 
the  clay  beds  from  which  all  the  brick 
used  in  the  buildings  has  been  made,  and 
furnishing,  in  the  necessity  for  naming 
them,  much  recreation  to  the  professors. 
Tycho  Brahe's  Peak,  Ptolemy *s  Peak, 
Mt.  Copernicus  and  Mt.  Galileo,  are 
among  the  host  of  appellations  bestowed 
upon  these  favored  peaks  of  the  Coast 
Range. 

Eptering  the  central  tower  of  the  Ob- 
servatory, we  found  our  driver*s  tale  cor- 
roborated as  to  the  fauna  of  Mt.  Hamil- 
ton, by  a  choice  exhibit  of  glass  jars  con- 
taining horned  toads,  centipedes,  taran- 
tulas, and  rattlesnakes.  We  strolled 
through  the  long  hall  which  connects  the 
two  donees,  admiring  the  many  fine  trans- 
parencies and  photographs  that  adorn 
its  walls.  Opening  from  the  hall  are  of- 
fices, the  clock  room,  the  library,  and  the 
visitors*  room,  with  many  other  rooms 
devoted  to  the  mysteries  of  photography, 
or  to  **  comet  seekers"  and  other  equally 
imposing  instruments.  Our  driver  meet- 
ing us  in  the  hall  told  us  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  that  Professor  Barnard  was  in 
charge  of  the  smaller  telescope.  '*  He's 
fineP'  said  that  enthusiastic  youth. 
**Why.  he's  travelled  all  over  Europe, 
and  lectured  to  all  the  big  societies  over 
there,  and  yet  /  always  understand  and 
enjoy  his  lectures.'*  Ought  not  any 
scientist  to  be  proud  of  this  compliment  ? 

Passing  through  the  south  door  of  the 
long  hall  and  ascending  a  narrow  stair- 
way, we  found  ourselves  in  the  great 
dome,  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  and  fol- 
lowing instructions  were  soon  seated  in 
a  circle  of  two  hundred  sight-seers,  all 
gazing  reverently,  across  the  iron  railing 
which  hemmed  them  in,  at  **the  most 
powerful  telescope  in  the  world,"  While 
waiting  for  it  to  grow  darker,  we  learned 
what  a  marvelous  piece  of  work  the  cast- 
ing of  the  disks  for  the  two  lenses  had 
been.  Feil  Brothers,  of  Paris,  who  had 
undertaken  the  task,  had  cast  the  flint 
glass  disk  with  little  trouble,  but  had 
made  over  thirty  trials  before  successfully 
casting  the  crown-glass  disk.  A  clay  pot 
costing  about  fifty  dollars  was  made  for 
each    trial.     In    it    the    materials  were 


melted,  being  stirred  constantly  with  an 
iron  rod  until  properly  combined,  when 
the  heat  was  diminished  until  the  mass 
became  too  stifiFtoo  stir.  The  pot  was  then 
placed  in  an  annealing  furnace  for  a 
month,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
it  was  broken  away  and  the  clay  impuri- 
ties cut  from  the  disk  with  a  wire  work- 
ing in  sand  and  water.  If  the  disk 
seemed  to  warrant  further  trouble  all  the 
veins  of  unequal  density  which  could  be 
reached  were  carefully  cut  out,  and  the 
disk  re-heated,  pressed  and  cooled  again, 
this  process  being  repeated  until  it  was 
perfect.  But  when  one  remembers  that 
a  single  fold  in  the  glass  would  destroy 
its  usefulness  as  a  lens,  it  seems  a  marvel 
that  Feil  Brothers  ever  succeeded  in 
sending  two  perfect  disks  toAlvan  Clark. 
However,  here  they  are,  in  the  form  of 
36-inch  lenses,  in  a  tube  fifty-six  feet 
long,  the  telescope  weighing  many  tons, 
but  so  beautifully  mounted  that  a  touch 
can  change  its  position. 

Greater  marvels  awaited  us.  We  were 
sure  that  we  were  sitting  still,  but  the 
great  dome  overhead  had  certainly 
changed  its  position,  and  now  the  floor 
on  which  stood  the  telescope  fell  slowly 
do^n  for  perhaps  fifteen  feet,  when  the 
telescope  was  adjusted  so  that  it  pointed 
through  the  observation  slit  above  us, 
and  the  first  **  block  of  fifteen,"  among 
whom  we  happened  to  be,  were  invited 
down  an  iron  stairway. 

Professor  Campbell,  who,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, has  recently  annihilated  the 
man  in  Mars,  w^s  ofSciating  below,  and, 
nothwithstanding  the  cruelty  of  this 
homicide,  he  explained  and  answered 
questions,  and  adjusted  the  focus  to  ab- 
normal eyes,  with  the  patience  and  kind- 
liness which  one  invariably  finds  asso- 
ciated with  th^  true  scientist.  What  we 
saw  upon  looking  through  the  telescope 
was  the  first  of  the  three  sights  which 
the  astronomer  Ball  mentions  as  the 
most  glorious  in  the  heavens — the  star- 
cluster  in  the  constellation  Hercules. 
While  one  must  have  good  eyes  to  recog- 
nize unassisted  this  cluster  as  a  dim  star, 
through  this  wonderful  instrument  we 
saw  it  as  a  great  field  thickly  dotted  with 
somewhere  between  two  thousand  and 
fifteen  thousand  stars,  with  a  suspicion 
of  an  unresolved  nebula  beyond. 

Leaving  the  great  dome  we  traversed 
the  long  hall  once  more,  and  found 
awaiting  us  in  the  north  dome  the  second 
of  Ball's   ''  three  most  glorious  sights  in 
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the  hfsavens  "—the  planet  Saturn,  as  seen 
through  the  twelve-inch  equatorial  tele- 
scope. Professor  Barnard  was  in  charge 
here.  Saturn,  as  the  lady  from  New 
York  expressed  it,  **  looked  exactly  like 
his  pictures,**  and  we  all  felt  more  than 
satisfied  with  his  behavior,  his  rings 
showing  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

For  three  hours  these  devoted  profes- 
sors explained  and  re-explained  with  un- 
flagging patience  the  sights  to  be  seen 
through  their  respective  instruments.  For 
three  hours  the  weary  drivers  sitting  on 
the  parapet  outside  kept  up  their  spirits 
by  alternately  frightening  stray  tourists 
with  imaginary  *  *  tryantulas,  *  *  and  sere- 
nading the  observatory  with  choice  vocal 
gems,  such  as  **Good  Night,  Ladies,** 
always  con  expressione.  At  half- past  ten 
o'clock  the  homeward  descent  was  begun, 
with  considerable  trepidation  on  the  part 
of  those  who  remembered  the  **  Oh,  my  ! 
turn,**  and  the  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  other  curves  of  the  first  seven  miles. 
It  was  indeed  reassuring  to  hear  our 
driver  recounting  the  exploits  of  Buffalo 
Biirs  late  feat  rider,  who  could,  it  ap- 
peared, pass  another  team  as  he  dashed 
around  one  of  these  curves,  saving  his 
vehicle  from  collision  with  the  sharp  r6cks 
by  making  it  sway  at  precisely  the  right 
instatft,  and  thereby  averting  death  by 
some  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

However,  we  were  justified  in  our  be- 
lief that  we  would  reach  our  San  Jos6 
hotel  in  safety,  which  we  did  at  two 
o*clock  a.  m.,  having  driven  fifty-six 
miles  since  the. preceding  noon. 

James  Lick*  may  have  been,  as  he  has 
been  described,  **  unlovable,  selfish, 
eccentric  and  avaricious,**  but  surely  his 
life  has  left  the  world  much  richer.  In 
San  Francisco  are  many  bequests  in  evi- 
dence of  this,  including  an  **  Old  Ladies* 
Home,*'  and  a  beautiful  monument  to 
Francis  Scott  Key.  The  site  of  this 
observatory,  for  the  building  of  which, 
before  his  death,  he  gave  a  trust  deed  of 
$700,000,  is  the  most  favorable  that  could 
be  found,  owing  to  the  wonderful  clear- 
ness and  steadiness  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  astronomers  count  here  upon  two 
hundred  and  fifty  good  nights  for  obser- 
vation during  the  year,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  these  are  nights  such  as  rarely, 
if  ever,  are  given  to  eastern  astronomers. 

♦James  Lick  \va9  a  native  of  Lebanon  county, 
Pennsylvania.  For  a  sketch  of  this  venerable 
man  see  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  July, 
1892,  Vol.  41,  page  38. 


Under  the  great  dome  lies  buried  all 
that  is  mortal  of  the  man  whose  money 
built  it.  Was  there  ever  a  grander  sepul- 
chre? In  the  visitors*  room  is  an  old 
work-bench  bearing  an  inscription  which 
may  perhaps  serve  as  his  most  fitting 
epitaph: 

**  This  work-bench  was  brought  from 
South  America  to  San  Francisco,  in  1847, 
by  James  Lick.  The  foundation  of  his 
large  fortune  and  the  source  of  his  power 
to  confer  great  and  lasting  benefits  upon 
his  fellow-citizens  and  upon  mankind, 
was  honest  and  faithful  labor.** 


HOW    KOSSUTH    LEARNED    THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


BY  W.  A.  MOWRY,  PH.  D. 


THE  gre^t  Magyar  patriot  is  dead.  He 
passed  four  score  and  twelve  years  of 
an  earthly  life.  His  great  services  to 
Hungary  were  performed  within  the  first 
half  of  this  century.  The  period  of  his 
imprisonment  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment was  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  His 
trip  through  the  older  cities  of  the  United 
States  was  made  in  1851  and  *52.  It  was 
everywhere  an  ovation.  The  sympathies 
of  our  people  were  spontaneous  and  over- 
whelming in  attestation  of  their  affection 
for  a  true  patriot  who  had  suffered  im- 
prisonment at  the  hands  of  monarchy. 

But  that  which  astonished  everybody 
wherever  he  went  was  the  purity  and 
elegance  of  diction  with  which  he  used  the 
English  language.  A  large  volume  of 
the  speeches  which  he  made  in  New  Eng- 
land was  published  by  John  P.  Jewett  & 
Co.,  who  generously  gave  all  the  profits 
from  its  sale  to  the  cause  of  Hungary. 
This  volume  the  writer  of  this  article 
used  for  many  years  as  a  School  Speaker, 
from  which  to  draw  extracts  for  sch(X)l 
declamations  on  important  occasions. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  his  knowledge  of  English 
was  the  unique  manner  in  which  he 
learned  this  difiicult  tongue.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  a  parallel  can  be 
found  in  all  history. 

Kossuth  was  imprisoned  for  treason  in 
1837,  ^^d  remained  for  three  years  in  the 
loathsome  dungeon  of  Buda,  *'  there  to 
consider,**  say^  an  Austrian  partisan,  **  in 
darkness  and  solitude,  how  dangerous  it  is 
to  defy  a  powerful  government  and  swerve 
from  the  path  of  law  and  prudence." 
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His  mind  was  free,  but  no  facilities 
were  accorded  to  him  for  occupying  or 
improving  it.  Earnestly  did  he  petition 
to  be  supplied  with  books.  For  twelve 
long  and  cheerless  months  his  prayer  was 
unheard.  But  let  us  hear  the  story  in  his 
own  words: 

**The  first  year  they  gave  me  nothing 
to  read,  and  nothing  to  write  with;  in  the 
second,  they  came  and  told  me  it  would 
be  granted  to  me  to  read  something,  but 
I  must  not  make  my  choice  of  any  politi- 
%  cal  books,  but  only  an  indififereut  one.  I 
pondered  a  little,  and  knowing  that  a 
knowledge  of  languages  was  the  key  to 
sciences,  I  concluded  that  perhaps  it 
might  be  useful  to  get  some  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  so  I  told  them  I 
would  name  some  books  which  would  not 
partake  in  the  remotest  way  with  politics 
— I  asked  for  an  English  grammar, 
Shakespeare,  and  Walker^  s  Dictionary, 
The  books  were  given,  and  I  sat  down 
without  knowing  a  single  word  and  be- 
gan to  read  the  **  Tempest,'*  the  first 
play  of  Shakespeare,  and  worked  for  a 
fortnight  to  get  through  the  first  page. 
I  have  a  certain  rule  never  to  go  oH  in 
reading  anything  without  perfectly  un- 
derstanding what  I  read;  so  I  went  on, 
and  by  and  by  became  somewhat  familiar 
with  your  language.  Now  I  made  that 
choice  because  I  was  forced  not  to  choose 
a  book  of  any  political  character.  I 
chose  books  which  had  not  the  remotest 
connection  with  politics,  but  look  what 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence 
became  my  little  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  which  I  was  obliged  to 
learn  because  forbidden  to  meddle  with 
politics." 

Words  will  scarcely  aid  in  impressing 
upon  the  minds  of  the  teachers  of 
America  the  lessons,many  and  important, 
which  are  suggested  by  this  remarkable 
circumstance.  Kossuth  had  a  wonderful 
intellectual  vigor  and  power  of  mind.  He 
had  ample  time  at  his  disposal.  He  had 
no  other  occupation  for  his  restless  soul. 
Yet  with  all  the  allowances  that  can  be 
made  in  his  favor,  how  clear  and  bright 
stands  out  this  wonderful  feat!  He  not 
only  learned  to  read  this  strange  tongue, 
but  acquired  a  full  and  free  power  of  de- 
livery. He  became  a  famous  English 
orator.  His  dictionary  gave  him  the 
meaning  of  the  words  and  the  sounds  of 
the  letters.  His  grammar  aided  him  to 
master  the  difficulties  of  English  construc- 
tion.     Shakespeare  furnished  him  with 


the    purest    diction    and    most    perfect 
models  of  thought-expression. 

This  great  feat  of  Kossuth's  well  illus- 
trates what  patient  and  persistent  concen- 
tration of  mind  will  finally  accomplish. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  CREED. 


BY  ANDREW  S.  DRAPER. 


I  BELIEVE  that  education,  all-round 
and  generally  diffused,  is  the  only 
safeguard  of  the  Republic ;  that  to  make 
sure  of  this  end,  the  American  school 
system  has  been  developed,  and  that  it  is 
the  most  unique  and  beneficent  educa- 
tional instrumentality  the  world  has  ever 
known;  that  it  is  incomplete  unless  it  be- 
gins with  the  kindergarten  and  ends  with 
the  university;  that  if  any  part  of  this 
system,  demands  better  care  than  any 
other,  that  part  is  at  the  bottom  rather 
than  at  the  top. 

I  believe  that  no  one  is  fit  to  teach  in 
the  schools  who  has  not  the  soundness  of 
character  and  the  cultivation  of  mind  to 
be  worthy  of  admission  to  the  best  of 
American  homes;  that  the  teaching  ser- 
vice is  not  competent  unless  it  possesses 
scholarship  broader  than  the  grade  or  the 
branches  in  which  it  is  engaged,  and  be- 
yond this  is  specially  trained  and  pre- 
pared, and,  over  and  above  this,  is  in 
touch  and  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
highest  purposes  and  aspirations  of  the 
American  people;  and  that  even  then  it 
ceases  to  be  competent  when  it  ceases  to 
be  studious  and.  fails  to  know  and  take 
advantage  of  the  world's  best  thought 
and  latest  experience  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  schools. 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  schools  to  undertake  to  cram  into  a 
child's  head  all  of  the  facts  it  will  ever  be 
desirable  for  him  to  Ipiow,  but  that  it  is 
their  business  to  start  the  powers  of  his 
mind  into  activity  so  that  he  will  be  able 
to  act  on  his  own  account,  and  will  have 
the  desire  to  find  out  things  for  himself ; 
that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  schools 
to  discriminate  in  favor  of  either  sex  or 
any  class,  or  to  specialize  in  favor  of  any 
profession  or  employment,  but  to  train  for 
intellectual  power,  to  the  end  that  the 
child  may  become  a  self-supporting  citi- 
zen, may  feel  the  dignity  of  honest  labor, 
either  intellectual  or  manual,  may  be  dis- 
posed to  earn  his  living,  may  choose  a 
respectable  vocation  suited  to  his  circum- 
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stances  and  within  the  reach  of  his  gifts, 
and  may  pursue  it  contentedly  until  am- 
bition and  experience  shall  combine  to 
point  out  a  better  one. 

I  believe  that  severity  and  caprice  and 
indirection  and  secrecy  have  no  place  in 
the  management  of  the  schools,  but  that 
openness  and  steadiness  and  firmness  and' 
regularity  and  kindness  should  prevail, 
to  the  end  that  the  child  should  become  a 
good  citizen  us  well  as  an  intelligent  one, 
may  grow  to  honor  the  truth,  to  respect 
authority,  to  value  property,  to  abide  in 
agreeable  relations  with  his  fellows,  to 
know  the  cost  and  to  give  stalwart  sup- 
port to  the  distinguished  institutions  of 
the  mighty  self-governing  republic  of 
which  he  is  a  part. 

I  believe  in  political  parties  and  in  re- 
ligious denominations,  but  that  the  pub- 
lic school  system  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  of  these,  and  that  all  parties  and 
sects,  all  associations  and  individuals,  are 
to  be  prevented,  if  need  be,  from  putting 
any  of  the  powers  or  functions  of  the 
public  schools  to  any  partisan,  or  sectar- 
ian or  selfish  end  ;  that  the  ground  upon 
which  the  school  system  stands  is  com- 
mon to  all,  that,  without  reference  to 
other  divisions,  all  may  meet  upon  it  in 
absolute  equality,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  citizens  to  keep  this  ground  sacred 
if  they  would  fortify  the  republic  against 
the  dangers  which  may  encompass  all 
States  based  upon  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal sufirage  and  general  eligibility  to 
public  office. — Annual  Report  for  i8gj. 


TEACHING  AND  TRAINING. 


A  CHILD  cons,  **An  angle  is  the  dif- 
ference in  direction  between  two 
straight  lines  that  meet,"  and  knows  no 
more  what  an  angle  is  than  before,  un- 
less, by  some  habit  of  mind  acquired 
through  natural  tendency  or  under  a  good 
teacher,  he  pauses  in  his  conning  to  ap- 
ply the  meaning  of  the  words.  There  are 
minds  that  are  not  hungry,  that  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  bread  and  a 
stone,  that  feel  not  their  own  refusal  to 
assimilate  empty  words.  In  the  material 
world  they  distinguish  automatically  be- 
tween the  spoon  and  the  pudding.  In  the 
thought- world  they  see  no  pudding,  but 
cheerfully  swallow  the  spoon.  That 
there  are  such  minds  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  grades  of  our  schools  is  evidence  of 
the  most  blighting  kind  against  all  the 


teachers  below  them,  or  else  against  the 
system  that  would  not  let  the  teachers 
teach.  Any  child  that  will  contentedly 
con  a  definition  that  is  obscure  to  him,  is 
a  living  monument  to  pedagogical  stupid- 
ity, though  the  pedagogue  may  not  be 
directly  to  blame,  having  been  perforce 
but  the  passive  instrument  of  the  public 
opinion  he  should  dominate  instead. 

A  teacher  in  a  lesson-hearing  school 
once  said,  in  tones  of  weariness,  *'One 
of  my  girls  wants  to  know  what  makes 
the  Gulf  Stream  warm.  What  would 
you  do  with  a  child  that  asks  questions 
like  that  ?' '  *  *  Do  with  her  ?' '  was  the  re- 
ply, **I'd  try  to  find  a  school  for  her  !*' 
The  child  wanted  something  she  could 
assimilate,  and  the  teacher  could  not  take 
time  from  the  recitation  to  give  it  to  her! 
That  the  child  felt  such  a  need  wasasigu 
of  good  assimilation  in  the  past.  She 
had  entered  on  conscious  growth,  than 
which  there  is  no  greater  joy.  The  food 
of  knowledge  had  become  sweet  to  her, 
and  when  the  spoon  was  crammed  down 
her  throat  she  knew  the  difference  and 
resisted.  She  was  unlike  any  of  her 
cla^lfnates.  She  had  not  commenced 
with  them,  but  in  one  of  the  schools  of 
Paris.  She  was  a  troublesome  little  ques- 
tioner at  times,  but  otherwise  a  perfect 
teacher* s  darling— she  apprehended  so 
readily  and  expressed  so  aptly,  though 
English  was  very  new  to  her.  Her  pow- 
ers of  assimilation  were  in  good  condi- 
tion, never  having  been  stifled  with  rub- 
bish, as  had,  more  or  less  completely, 
those  of  her  mates.  She  was  an  example 
of  live  growth ;  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  examples  of  dead  accretion.  If  her 
brightness  was  largely  attributable  to  her 
schooling,  if  the  difference  between  her 
conduct  as  a  student  and  that  of  her 
American  classmates  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  difference  between  the 
average  French  school  and  the  average 
American  school,  we  have  reason  to  hang 
our  pedagogical  heads,  and  can  only  hold 
them  Up  in  proportion  as  we  depart  from 
this  assumption.  How  nearly  is  it  true  ? 
The  great  law,  **The  mind  grows  upon 
what  it  assimilates,"  should  be  written 
over  every  school-room  door. 

Said  one  teacher  to  another,  **  I  always 
gauge  a  new  class  before  I  commence 
work  with  it — both  as  a  class  and  as  in- 
dividuals." **What  is  the  use?"  said 
the  other;  **  You  have  to  give  them  all 
the  same  stuff^  after  all!"  The  second 
teacher  was  wrong  in  the  extreme  of  her 
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helpless  disgust.  The  first  was  right  in 
her  exercise  of  what  grasp  she  had  upon 
the  children's  destinies.  Every  teacher 
has  some  grasp,  some  little  freedom,  some 
choice  of  methods,  some  opportunity  to 
reach  individuals,  some  room  to  obey  the 
great  law— but  oh,  the  weight  of  systems! 
The  teacher  who  gauges  her  class  and  its 
individuals,  cannot  begin  with  them  just 
^  where  she  should,  because  she  has  only 
so  much  time,  perhaps  a  year,  perhaps  a 
term,  perhaps  a  month,  to  catch  up  in — 
and  if  she  loses  her  place  her  few  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  good  go  with  it.  She 
must  suffer  with  them,  and  inflict  suffer- 
ing upon  them,  and  do  them  what  good 
she  can  and  what  harm  she  must,  and 
comfort  her  conscience  as  best  she  may. 

The  conditions  of  the  system  leading 
to  this  sad  state  of  affairs  are  three-fold. 
First,  the  system  employs  a  majority  of 
teachers  who  do  not  understand  the  law. 
The  system  is  not  to  blame  for  this,  since 
it  cannot  get  a  suflScient  supply  of  those 
who  do.  Second,  the  system  makes  the 
average  fitness  of  its  teachers  one  of  the 
chief  planks  in  the  platform  upon  which 
it  organizes,  and  consistently  adapts  its 
government  to  teachers  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  law.  This,  too,  rather  than  a 
I  fault  in  the  organization,  is  one  of  the 
untoward  necessities  under  which  systems 
themselves  have  to  struggle,  and  for 
which  the  public  is  to  blame  in  its  parsi- 
mony toward  normal  schools.  Third,  the 
system  must  govern  impartially,  and  so 
subjects  its  abler  teachers  to  the  same 
narrow  regime  that  controls  the  less  com- 
petent. This,  too,  is  rather  a  misfortune 
than  a  fault,  and  grows  out  of  the  same 
causes.  There  is  nothing  that  rankles 
more  dangerously  than  the  jealousy  of 
teachers  who  are  incompetent  but  do  not 
know  it.  A  little  more  freedom  granted 
to  one  than  to  another  is  so  much  **  favor- 
itism." Not  only  internal  discord,  most 
damaging  to  the  whole  work,  but  ex- 
ternal danger,  threatens  the  dispenser  of 
** favors.'*  Cast-iron  systems  must  be 
cast  iron  under  the  present  supply  of 
teaching  and  administrative  skill,  and 
must  be  immobile  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  in  small  systems  a  gentle  manage- 
ment has  some  chance  of  turning  self- 
satisfied  incompetency  (where  it  exists)  to 
studiousness ;  professional  rivalry  to  mu- 
tual helpfulness  ;  worldly  indifference  to 
a  soul- felt  apprehension  of  exalted  duty  ; 
word-babbling  to  an  appreciation  of  edu- 
cational law;  weary  distaste  to  enthusi- 


asm. This  cannot  be  done  in  a  large 
system,  except  by  an  individual  large  in 
proportion. 

The  stoniness  of  unwieldly  systems  is 
inevitable  until  their  molecules  have  in- 
dividual life  through  the  beneficent  work 
of  good  normal  schools.  The  effect  of 
these  institutions  is,  as  yet,  but  feeble. 
The  small  current  they  pour  into  the 
great  sea  of  demand  is  almost  lost  there. 
The  living  molecules  it  supplies  soon 
have  the  life  crushed  out  of  them,  or  its 
expression  nearly  stifled.  They  know 
the  higher  law,  but  are  too  often  com- 
pelled to  obey  the  lower.  I  hope  to  see 
the  day  when  an  alumni  association  of 
the  normal  colleges  will  wrest  from  the 
powers  that  rule  them,  the  liberty  that  is 
their  professional  due.  That  will  be  a 
bright  day  for  the  children  of  our  schools. 
From  that  time  on  they  will  receive  more 
than'they  can  assimilate  and  less  of  stony 
rubbish. — N,  V.  School JoumaL 


OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS.* 


HON.  W.  U.  HENSEL. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  which  your  Super- 
intendent and  management  have  given 
me  to  say  a  brief  word  to  the  teachers  of 
the  common  schools  of  Lancaster  county. 
You  will  not  object  to  the  phrase  **  com- 
mon*' rather  than  ** public'*  applied  to 
the  system  of  education  supported  by  the 
State  and  the  taxation  of  the  people 
when  you  recall  the  best  meaning  of  the 
term,  '* serving  for  the  use  of  all,"  as 
used  in  the  phrases  *' commonwealth" 
and  **  for  the  common  good." 

As  a  member  of  the  present  State  gov- 
ernment of  Pennsyluania,  as  well  as  a 
citizen  of  your  county,  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  general  acceptability  of  the 
present  system  of  free,  popular  education 
to  those  who  support  it.  The  time  for 
toleration  of  complaint  that  the  burthen 
of  maintaining  the  schools  of  the  people 
falls  largely  upon  those  who  derive  no 
direct  benefit  from  them  has  long  since 
passed.  It  has  come  to  be  an  accepted 
truism  that  wealth  and  property,  con- 
ceded to  be  fit  subjects  for  taxation,  as 
they  are  always  eager  claimants  for  pro- 

*Address  by  Attorney-General  W.  U.  Hensel, 
before  th6  Lancaster  County  Teachers*  Insti- 
tute, November  12,  1894. 
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tection,  have  adequate  cocnpensation  in 
an  educated  and  enlightened  citizenship. 

But  they  are  neither  lacking  in  just  pride 
in  our  public  schools  nor  ardent  sympa- 
thy with  the  cause  of  popular  education, 
who  at  times  share  some  apprehensions 
lest  its  superserviceable  friends  may  ex- 
pose it  to  just  criticism  and  arouse  for  it 
dangerous  hostility.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  among  many  who  are  not  unqual- 
ified pessimists  there  is  a'growing  feeling 
that  our  free  schools  and  popular  colleges 
have  not  produced  any  perceptible  in- 
crease in  the  national  stock  of  wisdom  or 
well-being;  that  all  they  have  done  is  to 
substitute  the  illusive  half-knowledge  of 
pedants  for  the  unlettered  simplicity  of 
rustics;  and  to  beguile  credulous  people 
into  the  belief  that  there  are  or  can  be 
constructed  a  number  of  short  and  easy 
cuts  to  Utopia. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  discouraging 
summary,  but  I  am  prepared  to  agree  in 
large  measure  with  some  well-timed  re- 
marks made  by  a  very  noble  and  eloquent 
Englishman  at  the  dedication  of  a  foun- 
tain in  Newcastle  the  other  day  in  mem- 
ory of  a  noted  British  educator  and 
teacher.  I  present  them  to  you  at  some 
length,  because  they  express  much  better 
than  could  any  words  of  my  own  the 
reflex  of  a  sound,  if  not  widely  diffused, 
popular  opinion : 

**  We  either  teach  too  little  or. too  much 
— too  little  if  our  instruction  is  to  go  no 
further,  and  too  many  things  if  what  is 
taught  is  to  be  taught  thoroughly.  Edu- 
cation is  a  drawing  out  of  the  faculties, 
but  it  is  possible  to  draw  them  out  too 
thin  and  to  enlarge  their  surface  at  the 
expense  of  its  supports.  Our  schools  re- 
semble factories  where  children  are  taken 
in  and  ground  to  a  regulation  pattern  for 
so  much  apiece.  They  get  the  prescribed 
tutelage, but  it  takes — indeed  it  can  take — 
no  account  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  different 
minds,  nor  does  it  impart  that  combined 
impetus,  energy  and  repose  which  con- 
stitute the  blossom  and  the  fragrance  of 
culture.  When  time  is  young  and  their 
vitality  is  glowing,  youths  should  have 
studies  which  kindle  the  imagination, 
and  through  it  irradiate  the  reason. 
When  their  faculties  are  alert  and  flexi- 
ble, and  their  whole  being,  undimmed 
by  a  single  fear,  nor  baffled  in  a  single 
hope,  vibrates  to  the  slightest  sensation 
of  joy  or  pain,  they  should  dwell  with  the 
heroic,  so  that  they  may  select  that  stamp 
of  character  as  a  standard  when  they  en- 


ter the  world  as  men.  Give  them  science 
certainly,  but  don't  make  it  exclusively 
utilitarian  and  materialistic.  They  can- 
not dig  the  soul  out  of  a  poem  with  pick- 
axes, nor  measure  the  stars  with  yard 
wands.  Teach  them  the  science  that  en- 
nobles life  and  makes  its  aims  lofty  and 
its  ways  generous.  Man  is  a  complex 
being,  having  animal  passions,  moral 
sentiments,  and  intellectual  powers. 
These  require  to  be  kept  in  harmonious 
action.** 

I  have  long  cherished  certain  ideas 
about  popular  education,  which,  though 
crude,  have  been  strengthened  in  convic- 
tion by  experience  and  observation.  For 
a  time  I  had  indulged  the  hope  that  a 
change  of  residence,  if  not  of  prevailing 
political  conditions,  might  place  me  in  a 
position  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  real- 
ize or  to  at  least  experiment  with  them. 
Like  the  man  in  Massachusetts  who,  in 
1882,  vowed  to  leave  the  State  if  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  was 
elected,  I  have,  since  the  late  cataclysm, 
*'no  place  to  move  to,**  and  am  utterly 
hopeless  of  gaining  the  goal  of  my  politi- 
cal ambition — a  school  directorship. 

But  that  having  now  been  abandoned 
by  compulsion,  permit  me  to  say  that,  for 
remedy  to  some  existing  deficiencies,  if 
not  defects,  I  would  have  consistently 
supported  and  earnestly  striven  to  secure 
higher  salaries,  better  teachers,  greater 
attention  to  the  more  vital  needs  of  the 
primary  scholars,  and  a  radical  simplifi- 
cation of  the  curriculum  of  courses  of 
study. 

I  believe  you  try  to  teach  too  much.  I 
believe  that  the  channel  of  popular  edu- 
cation most  needs  deepening  rather  than 
widening.  *  *  The  shallows  murmur  while 
the  deeps  run  dumb;  **  and  I  am  suspi- 
cious of  the  vast  accomplishments  of  the 
lad  of  fifteen  who  has  mastered  the  whole 
realm  of  human  knowledge  and  scored 
**  100'*  in  every  branch  of  study. 

I  believe  that  the  principal  concern  of 
State  education  should  be  the  thorough 
intellectual  training  of  the  great  mass  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fifteen,  and  that  the  basis  of  their  culture 
is  a  complete  knowledge  of  and  far-reach- 
ing drill  in  the  old  rudimentary  branches, 
or  what  have  been  facetiously  styled 
**the  three  R*s**:  Readin',  Ritin*  and 
*Rithmetic.  I  know  the  rapid  advances 
from  the  rushlight  and  tallow  dip  to  the 
electric  lamp  of  unlimited — actual  or  im- 
aginary— "  candle  power,*'  but  I  have  yet 
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to  realize  that  the  human  mind  has  in  all 
these  centuries  of  physical  advancement 
vastly  bi'oadened  its  receptive  capacity. 
Three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  Fran- 
cis Bacon  lived  and  William  Shakespeare 
died,  but  the  Victorian  age  boasts  no 
brighter  jewels  of  wit,  learning,  philoso- 
phy, or  poesy  than  the  Elizabethan. 
Plato  had  neither  typewriter  nor  sten- 
ographer, but  his  discourses  will  outlast 
Talmage's;  Caesar's  Commentaries  were 
not  nearly  so  well  advertised  as  Logan's 
or  Butler's,  but  they  will  more  likely  be 
permanently  used  as  text-books;  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  not  flashed 
across  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  yet  it  has 
commanded  a  degree  of  public  attention 
that  a  President's  message  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain;  Milton's  **  Paradise 
Lost"  sold  for  less  than  a  half  dozen 
V  lines  of  some  modern  rhymster  \yill  com- 
mand, but  it  remains  the  great  epic  of  the 
English  language  and  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

What  is  most  needed  is  not  more  edu- 
cation, but  better  education;  not  boys 
and  girls  who  know  more  things,  but 
who  know  a  few  things  better.  I  repeat, 
that  the  boy  of  fourteen  who  can  read 
well,  spell  well  and  write  well,  and  has 
with  them  good  morals  and  good  man- 
ners, has  a  splendid  equipment  for  life's 
battle.  I  am  well  aware  that  in  many 
instances  the  average  boy  of  to-day,  at 
that  age,  goes  far  beyond  these;  but  I  am 
too  well  aware  that  often  he  has  literally 
gone  **  past "  them,  and  I  have  seen  too 
many  graduates,  not  only  of  our  high 
schools,  but  of  our  colleges,  utterly  dis- 
qualified by  lack  of  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge to  begin  the  study  of  a  learned  pro- 
fession. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the 
plastic  stage  of  the  pupil's  mind  impres- 
sions are  made  deepest  and  most  easily, 
and  I  would  therefore  invert  the  present 
order,  and — save  in  some  exceptional 
cases  of  peculiar  fitness — put  the  most 
competent  teachers  into  the  primary 
schools  and  pay  them  the  largest  salaries. 
I  would— with  due  regard  for  substantial 
comfort  and  all  the  decencies  of  life — 
make  more  account  of  the  personality  of 
the  teacher  than  of  the  architectural 
grandeur  of  the  school  house.  I  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  the  emoluments  of  the 
profession  will  be  commensurate  with  its 
dignity.  It  is  yet  to  be  shown  why  the 
vocation  of  the  teacher  should  not  have 
the  same  fixed  relation  to  the  community 


as  that  of  pastor  to  the  church.  My  own 
notion  is  that  some  day  we  shall  see  by 
every  country  school  house  the  rectory  or 
permanent  home  of  the  teacher,  who,  once 
established  in  his  living  and  fixed  in  his 
tenure,  will  bring  to  his  work  zeal,  ambi- 
tion and  enthusiasm,  which  present  con- 
ditions are  not  calculated  to  stimulate. 
Then  will  the  master  find  for  his  pupils 

Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running  brooks, 
Strrmons  iu  stones^  and  good  in  everything. 

Unconsciously  and  necessarily  he  will 
mingle  moral  with  intellectual  culture, 
and  engraft  upon  the  child  his  own  ideas 
of  manliness.  For  this  boy  of  fourteen, 
who  can  read,  write  and  cipher,  is  poorly 
educated,  indeed,  if  he  is  not  withal 
clean,  candid  and  modest;  and  our  public 
schools  will  incur  less  reproach  for  what 
is,  perhaps,  too  broadly  called  **  godless- 
ness"  or  **irreligion"  and  sometimes 
"lack  of  refinement,"  if  their  results 
illustrate  themselves  in  little  men  and 
little  women,  clean  of  heart  and  body, 
fearlessly  truthful  under  all  circumstances, 
and  characterized  by  that  humility  which 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Show  me 
the  boy  of  fourteen  who  has  these  quali- 
ties, who  writes  a  legible  hand,  who  can 
correctly  spell  all  the  words  in  ordinary 
use,  in  whom  reading  has  inspired  a  taste 
for  the  English  classics  and  the  heroic 
models  of  every  age  and  tongue,  and  who 
can  make  application  of  the  primary  rules 
of  arithmetic  to  the  practical  affairs  of 
every- day  life,  and  I  will  show  you  one 
whose  way  to  sure  success  in  life  is  broad 
and  easy,  and  one  who  affords  the  best 
illustration  of  the  highest  purposes  and 
most  efiicient  methcds  of  free  popular 
education. 

If  I  might  tarry  upon  the  few  minutes 
left  of  the  time  apportioned  to  me  to 
specialize  my  complaints  against  a 
crowded  and  complicated  curriculum,  it 
would  be  to  protest  against  all  such  legis- 
lation as  the  Act  of  April  2,  1885,  which 
requires  teachers  to  know  and  to  teach 
'•physiology  and  hygiene  with  special 
reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human 
system  "—a  specimen  of  elaborate  detail 
which  I  hope  yet  to  see  erased  from 
statute  books.  Simplification,  and  not 
complication,  is  what  is  needed;  and  I 
have  little  confidence  in  the  eflScacy  of 
any  system  of  compulsory  or  industrial 
education  with  which  it  is  proposed  to 
encumber  our  present  system. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  should  be 
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asked  what  might  be  engrafted  upon  our 
popular  education  to  simplify  and 
strengthen  it,  I  would  add  my  word  of 
approval  to  what  has  been  said  here  on 
previous  occasions  and  what  is  likely  to 
be  again  said  this  week  in  commendation 
of  the  general  study  of  our  local  history 
and  local  geography.  This  great  baili- 
wick of  Lancaster  county — with  'its  150,- 
000  people;  its  $150,000,000  of  wealth; 
its  150  years  of  history;  its  composite 
citizenship  ;  its  variety  of  resources  and 
industries — is  well  worth  a  place  in  the 
study  of  our  schools.  How  this  shall 
best  be  made,  I  leave  to  the  * 'educators*' 
to  determine.  But  epitomizing  as  it  does 
in  many  aspects  the  historical  growth, 
the  physical  features  and  the  moral  and 
political  development  of  our  Common- 
wealth and  country,  I  can  easily  imagine 
how,  to  the  mind  of  the  young  pupil, 
through  the  proper  study  of  the  familiar 
and  the  near-at-hand,  there  may*  be 
opened  the  way  to  the  widest  knowledge 
of  and  most  profound  interest  in  geogra- 
phy, history,  politics  and  in  every 
branch  of  material  achievement  and 
progress.  Whence  these  diverse  elements 
of  early  settlement — the  English,  Ger- 
man, Scotch,  Welsh,  Irish  and  Hugue- 
not? What  causes  induced  the  trans- 
planting hither  of  these  various  creeds 
and  the  prolific  growth  on  our  own  soil 
of  many  sects  ?  What  physical  feature 
here  in  our  own  county  aforetime  marked 
the  barrier  between  peoples  as  distinct  as 
those  who  live  on  the  hither  side  or  be- 
yond the  Alps?  Whence  the  names  of 
our  streams  and  townships,  so  widely 
ranging  from  the  aboriginal,  from  remin- 
iscences of  the  remote  corners  of  Ireland, 
from  the  Palatinate,  to  the  modem 
domestic  and  practical  ?  Who  first  called 
these  hills  and  peaks  by  the  unchanging 
names  which  have  been  lisped  by  five 
generations?  What  is  the  story  of  our 
water  powers  on  these  noble  streams,  to 
which  the  wheel  has  been  chained  for  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years?  What 
of  our  geology,  as  varied  and  interesting 
as  our  history,  and  the  mineralogy  and 
botany  of  the  county  we  live  in?  And 
then  the  lives  of  the  great  men  who  have 
irradiated  our  local  history  with  deeds 
that  shine  like  beacon  lights  in  the  track 
of  the  nation's  progress !  What,  too,  of 
the  tenacious  characteristics  of  the  sturdy 
stock  who  have  held  these  broad  acres 
through  all  vicissitudes  and  kept  our 
county  to  the  front,  amid  all  changes 


and  depressions,  as  easily  the  richest  in 
wealth  and  yield  of  all  the  agricultural 
counties  in  the  United  States?  What 
then,  again,  of— Alas!  I  hear  the  bell 
ring,  and  I  know  my  time  is  up ! 


ONE  BY  ONE. 


BY  SIDNEY  DAYRK. 


**Pii,B  them  straight  and  even,  my 
boy." 

Will's  father  came  and  stood  near  him 
as  he  was  piling  up  some  wood. 

**But  then  I  shall  have  to  lay  every 
one  separately,"  said  Will,  in  a  complain* 
ing  voice. 

**That  is  a  good  way — one  by  one." 

**One  by  one!  Oh,  dear!  It  takes  so 
long.  I, like  to  take  a  half-dozen  at  a 
time.  Just  think  of  going  through  this 
great  pile,  laying  the  sticks  one  by  one." 

**  But  one  by  one,  little  by  little,  is  the 
way  most  of  the  great  things  are  done  in 
this  world,"  said  his  father. 

**It's  the  way  I'm  laying  this  walk, 
one  brick  at  a  time,"  said  Robert,  Will's 
older  brother,  who  was  working  near  by 
— **one  brick  and  then  another." 

**It's  the  way  I'm  doing  this  knit- 
ting," said  grandmother,  with  a  smile, 
from  her  seat  on  a  bench  in  the  shade — 
**one  stitch,  then  another." 

•*If  I  had  my  way  about  things,  I'd 
have  it  different,"  said  Will.  **  I'd  have 
things  done  in  one  big  lump." 

**I  don't  think  I'd  like  that,"  said 
Robert.  *  *  I  like  to  see  things  grow  under 
my  hand." 

**When  we  think  how  many  things 
are  made  up  of  one  small  thing  added  to 
another,"  said  father,  **it  gives  a  great 
deal  of  dignity  to  little  things.  Look  at 
the  leaves  on  the  trees — how  they  wave 
in  the  soft  wind,  every  new  movement 
giving  them  a  new  gleam  in  the  sun- 
shine." 

**  I  don't  think  I'd  fancy  a  tree  with 
just  one  big  leaf  to  it,"  said  Robert,  **  or 
a  lawn  with  one  big  blade  of  grass  to  it." 

**  Water  is  made  up  of  drops,  land  of 
grains  of  sand  and  earth,  and  the  sun- 
shine of  separate  bright  rays,"  said 
father. 

**  Sure  enough,  there  are  plenty  of  lit- 
tles," said  Will,  who  was  becoming  in- 
terested in  the  discussion.  **But,"  the 
whine  coming  back  to  his  voice,  **there*s 
so  much  tug,  tug,  tug,  to  it.     At  school 
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It's  day  after  day,  and  day  after  day. 
And  it's  one  figure  after  another  on  your 
slate,  one  line  after  another  in  your  les- 
son." 

•*Well,"  said  Robert.  **what  would 
there  be  for  us  to  do  if  it  wasn't  one 
thing  and  then  another?  Would  you 
like  to  get  through,  and  then  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do?" 

"No!"  said  Will;  **  I  really  didn't 
think  of  that.  No,  I  don't  think  it  would 
suit  me  to  be  all  through  with  every- 
thing." 

"  I  think,"  said  father,  **  it  is  well  for 
us  sometimes  to  remember  how  few  of  the 
great  things  in  the  world  are  done  by 
]ust  one  person  or  through  a  single  great 
effort.  They  come  of  the  united  force  of 
a  dozen  or  a  hundred  or  thousands  of 
men,  and  from  all  these- through  the  add- 
ing of  one  day's  effort  to  another.  So 
now,  having  preached  my  little  sermon, 
we  will  go  to  dinner." 

**  And  after  I've  finished  this  woodpile 
we'll  have  our  game  of  ball,"  said  Will. 

**  That  will  be  one  pitch  after  another," 
said  his  father. 

•*One  bite  and  then  another,"  said 
Robert,  with  a  smile  at  his  brother,  as 
they  were  at  the  table. 

•*Yes,"  said  Will,  laughing.  "I 
shouldn't  like  to  take  it  all  in  a  lump." 
— N,  Y.  Observer, 


A  PHASE  OF  CHILD  STUDY. 


BY  SARAH  U  ARNOLD. 


HAVING  occasion  to  wait  in  the  car- 
riage while  my  friend  made  a  call, 
the  other  day,  I  opened  my  book,  which 
I  had  brought  **  a  purpose,"  intending  to 
while  the  time  away  with  Hawthorne's 
poet  pages.  The  day's  mood  was  in 
tune  with  that  of  the  poet,  for  the  April 
.  sunbeams  were  showered  generously 
down  upon  twigs  and  swelling  buds. 
The  robin's  song  was  heard  in  the  maple, 
and  the  soft  breeze  prophesied  a  fuller 
beauty  and  gladness  yet  to  come.  Just 
the  day  to  visit  the  old  manse,  to  sit  be- 
neath the  yellow  willow  branches,  or 
float  dreamily  upon  the  winding  river ;  so 
thought  I,  as  I  opened  the  pages  of  my 
book.  But  child  voices  attracted  my  at- 
tention,— boys  were  near,  and  boys  are  to 
my  liking.  I  peeped  over  my  shoulder 
to  survey  the  group. 
Boys  naturally  group  themselves  like 


the  bear  family  made  famous  in  fairy 
lore,  into  big,  middle-sized,  and  little; 
Birds  of  a  feather  may  flock  together,  but 
boys  of  a  size  never.  The  big  boy  must 
needs  have  some  smaller  fellow  to  direct ; 
the  little  boy  feels  himself  bigger,  even 
when  in  absolute  subjection  to  the  big 
boy,  if  he  only  be  permitted  to  keep  his 
company  ;  the  middle-sized  boy  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  both.  Happily  for  the 
all-round  development  of  the  child,  of 
which  the  psychologists  write  know- 
ingly, the  same  boy  may  be  either  big, 
middle-sized,  or  little,  according  as  he 
chooses  his  mates,  and  so  may  in  turn  di- 
rect or  serve,  lead  or  to  be  led,  shout  or- 
ders, or  fondly  imitate  the  louder  shouts 
of  his  leaders.  ! 

These  three  sizes  of  boys  were  repre- 
sented in  the  group  which  my  stoleti 
glance  surveyed.  Two-thirds  the  way 
up  a  ladder  resting  against  the  side  of 
the  house  opposite,  stood  the  big  boy  of 
this  company,  encased  in  his  Saturday 
suit  of  blue  overalls,  which  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  both  his  apparent  size  and 
his  power  of  impressing  his  younger  com- 
panions. With  occasional  blows  of  his 
hammer,  which  he  held,  without  regard 
to  the  principle  of  leverage,  close  to  the 
iron,  he  endeavored  to  fasten  some  wire 
fencing  to  the  porch  as  a  support  for  ah 
ambitious  woodbine  in  the  coming  sum- 
mer. This  attempt  at  hammering  inter- 
fered somewhat  with  his  main  business, 
which  appeared  to  be  that  of  instructing 
in  the  noble  art  of  gymnastics  the  middle- 
sized  boy,  who  was  performing  feats 
which  required  much  straining  and  puff- 
ing on  his  part,  as  his  red  face  frankly 
admitted.  These  feats  caused  the  eyes 
of  the  small  boy  to  stick  out,  like  a  crab's, 
with  wonder  and  admiration,  but  they 
elicited  from  the  big  boy  in  the  blue  over- 
alls not  even  scant  praise. 

**  Ho !"  he  shouted,  in  tones  calculated 
to  inform  the  neighborhood  of  his  prow- 
ess, **that  ain't  nothing;  you  ought  to 
see  me  at  the  *gym'  bar  twice  as  high  as 
that.  You  ought  to  see  us  men  use  the 
trapeze.  I  wish  I  was  down  there  to 
show  you." 

The  small  boy  was  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  hero  in  blue  overalls,  and  the  mid- 
dle-sized boy  looked  red  in  the  face^ 
grasped  the  iron  fence-rod  which  served 
as  a  bar,  and  explained,  ''This  thing's 
too  high.  I  ain't  as  tall  as  you  fellows 
at  the  'gym.'" 

"You  just  wait,"  said  the  big  boy. 
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who  had  been  commiseratingly  watching 
the  efforts  of  the  middle-sized  boy  on  the 
bar,  **you  just  wait  until  I  drive  this 
nail,  and  I'll  get  down  and  show  you 
how  we  do  at  the  *gym.'"  With  sev- 
eral and  sundry  badly-aimed  blows,  he 
pushed  the  nail  into  its  place,  then  laid 
down  his  hammer,  descended  the  ladder, 
carefully  hitched  up  his  overalls  with  an 
air  of  being  used  to  them,  and  spat  upon 
his  hands  preparatory  to  exhibiting  his 
skill  before  the  admiring  group,  now  in- 
creased by  several  additions  of  small 
boys,  who  waited  with  earnest  expect- 
ancy. With  a  look  of  unconcern,  he 
seated  himself  upon  the  bar,  placed  his 
hands  in  a  grasping  position,  keeled  over 
backward,  hung  his  head,  twisted  one 
leg  under  the  bar,  when  the  boys,  mid- 
dle-sized and  small,  used  the  opportunity, 
and  promptly  belabored  the  blue  over- 
ailed  surface  with  fist  and  shoe.  The 
champion  of  the  **gym  "  swung  too  high 
to  drop  with  impunity,  his  twist  closely 
confined  hands  and  feet,  and  he  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  small  fry,  as  was  the 
bull  in  the  fable.  The  boys  gave  over  in 
due  time,  and  the  hero  in  blue  recovered 
his  position  as  they  scampered  away, 
laughing  derisively.  To  his  credit  be 
it  said  that  he  laughed,  too. 

As  I  drove  away,  I  said  to  myself,  **  If 
I  were  out  with  an  opera  glass  inspecting 
birds,  or  with  a  tin  can  in  search  of  flow- 
ers, I  might  take  to  myself  the  glory  of 
scientific  study,  and  be  found  in  a  goodly 
company.  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  as  scien- 
tific, and  quite  as  important  as  well,  to 
observe  boys.** 

Child  study  is  attracting  much  atten- 
tion in  these  days.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  records  and  discussions  prepared 
by  both  sage  and  student ;  to  hear  the 
questions  arising  from  all  sides,  and  to 
note  the  varying  lines  of  investigation 
which  the  new  enthusiasm  develops.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  scientific  investigation,  or  to  question 
the  decision  of  philosophers.  Out  of 
honest  search  for  truth,  some  good  must 
come.  Critics  may  question  and  deride, 
but  the  faithful  study  will  go  on. 

Let  us  say,  however,  that  philosophi- 
cal study  is  for  philosophers,  and  not  for 
the  young  teachers  who  have  not  yet 
learned  to  recognize  the  simplest  princi- 
ples underlying  their  every- day  work,  nor 
to  read  the  action  of  their  own  minds. 
The  child  is  a  complex  being ;  his  every 
act  is  modified  by  manifold  influences. 


Can  the  young  teacher,  who  has  not  yet 
learned  to  understand  herself,  assume  to 
interpret  truly  the  motive,  manner  and 
result  of  the  child's  varying  acts,  and  to 
record,  in  statistics,  her  interpretation? 
Can  we  give  credit  to  such  statistics  be- 
fore we  are  sure  of  the  teacher*s  power, 
experience,  and  judgment  ? 

However  these  questions  may  be  an- 
swered, we  have  no  doubt  that  there  has 
been,  and  always  must  be  among  wise 
teachers,  the  conscious  study  of  child- 
life.  Froebers  **Let  us  live  with  the 
children,'*  pointed  to  this  sympathetic 
study.  The  fruits  of  intimate  association 
with  child  life  are  shown  in  the  tact, 
sweetness,  and  gentleness  which  grow  as 
the  teacher  grows  in  her  work.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  suggest  to  young  teachers  a 
phase  of  child  study,  which  is  not  only 
practical  and  practicable,  but  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  and 
development  of  both  teacher  and  child. 
It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  incident 
above  described. 

Two  characteristics  of  boy  nature  were 
suggested  to  me  by  this  and  kindred  ex- 
periences. Boys  aspire  to  be  men  ;  they 
like  to  be  consider  themselves  grown  up ; 
they  imitate  their  elders  in  everything, 
and  assume  the  authority  and  manners  of 
older  people  in  the  presence  of  their 
younger  playmates.  We  have  all  seen 
abundant  indication  of  this  truth  in  our 
observation  of  children.  Shall  we  ignore 
it  in  the  schoolroom  ?  Shall  we  call  the 
beginners  **  babies,**  and  name  the  low- 
est room  the  **baby  room?**  Shall  we 
say,  **That  little  boy  at  the  foot  of  the 
class  may  recite,**  or  pat  the  eight- year- 
old  upon  the  head,  and  call  him  **  cun- 
ning ?  *  *  Shall  we  make  the  work  so  easy 
that  the  child  is  unconscious  of  effort,  or 
shall  we  say,  *'This  is  a  hard  piece  of 
work,  but  you  can  master  it— all  the 
other  boys  have  done  so?*' 

Another  suggestion  lies  in  the  good 
nature  with  which  the  big  boy  accepted 
the  cudgelings  of  the  little  fellows ;  he 
enjoyed  the  joke,  indeed.  Out  of  whole- 
some boyish  play  grows  the  ability  to  re- 
ceive hard  knocks  without  a  feeling  of 
bitterness  or  an  expression  of  petulance. 
I  fancy  that  the  lessons  of  the  playground 
are  worth  as  much  to  the  boy  as  those  of 
the  schoolroom.  Do  we  take  advantage 
of  them,  and  rightly  interpret  them  ? 

I  cannot  forbear  relating  another 
schoolroom  experience,  which  was  very 
suggestive  to  me :    A  little  six-year-old, 
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coming  home  after  the  first  day  of  school, 
was  met  by  his  mother  with  the  question, 
'*  Well,  Frank,  how  do  you  like  your 
teacher?*'  '^Very  well,  I  think. '* 
•'  Why?''  *•  Well,  I  think  she  is  rest- 
ful." **  Restful — what  do  you  mean  by 
that?  **Well  mother,*'  said  the  child 
slowly,  **  she  does  not  make  you  feel  mad 
at  all."  The  teacher  whom  the  child 
thus  interpreted  was  an  instinctive  leader 
of  children.  The  child  has  plainly  told 
us  wherein  her  power  lies. 

Every  day  spent  in  the  schoolroom 
presents  numberless  opportunities  for 
such' study  of  children  as  these  incidents 
suggest.  The  child's  words  and  actions 
teach  us  of  his  inner  life,  if  we  will  but 
faithfully  attend.  The  power  of  in- 
terpretation grows  out  of  our  sympathy 
with  the  child's  experience.  None  of  us 
can  afford  to  neglect  these  opportunities. 
We  are  tempted  to  add  that  few  of  us  need 
extend  our  investigation,  for  the  present, 
beyond  \htm,—Jourtial  0/ Education, 


LANGUAGE   TRAINING    IN   ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 


BY  EMERSON  E.  WHITE,  LI*.D. 


THE  ability  to  express  what  one  knows 
clearly  and  fully  is  an  acquisition  of 
prime  importance,  and  hence  effective 
training  in  such  expression*  is  an  import- 
ant function  of  the  school.  Every  school 
exercise  should  be  made  a  training  in  the 
clear  and  full  expression  of  knowledge. 

But  this  is  not  suflBcient.  Exercises 
specially  designed  to  train  the  pupil  in 
the  art  of  expression  should  have  a  place 
in  the  daily  programme,  a  place  as  reg- 
ular as  exercises  in  reading  or  in  number. 
These  regular  exercises  in  language 
should  be  as  well  graded  and  as  progress- 
ive as  those  in  any  other  branch.  What 
is  needed  is  not  only  incidental  training 
in  expression,  but  regular  and  systematic 
training.  There  is  no  danger  that  the 
art  of  language  will  receive  too  much  at- 
tention. 

Language  training  to  be  effective  must 
be  guided  by  true  ends.  The  old  defini- 
tion, '*  English  Grammar  is  the  art  of 
speaking  and  writing  the  English  lan- 
guage correctly,"  not  only  occasioned 
the  introduction  of  the  study  of  grammar 
much  too  early  in  the  course,  but  it 
made  frrammatical  accuracy  the  guiding 
end  of  all  language  training.      Even  the 


so-called  **  language  lessons"  have  been 
too  largely  exercises  in  grammar,  with 
grammatical  accuracy  as  an  end;  and 
this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  cor- 
rectness of  speech,  especially  in  child- 
hood, is  ** caught,  not  taught" — a  fact 
abundantly  attested  by  experience.  This 
early  training  in  technical  grammar  has 
not  only  a  wrong  end,  but  it  fails  to  reach 
this  end. 

What  are  the  true  ends  of  language 
exercises  in  elementary  schools  ?  This  is 
a  fundamental  inquiry,  for  the  ends  to  be 
attained  will  determine  the  means  and 
methods  to  be  employed.  Elementary 
exercises  in  language  should  aim  to  im- 
part to  the  pupil — 

1.  Facility  in  the  expression  of  what 
he  knows. 

2.  Skill  in  the  use  of  the  written  forms 
of  language. 

These  two  ends  include  clearness,  force, 
elegance,  and  grammatical  accuracy, 
but  these  results  are  subordinate  and  in- 
cidental. 

It  is  thus  seen  thatyaa/Z/y  and  skilly 
not  grammatical  knowledge,  are  the  ends 
to  be  attained  in  elementary  training 
in  language,  and  these  ends  indicate 
clearly  the  mistake  that  has  long  been 
made,  and  is  still  widely  made,  in  lan- 
guage training  in  schools.  The  mistake 
is  the  making  of  grammatical  knowledge 
the  means  and  giammatical  accuracy  the 
endoi  language  exercises,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, little  children  are  drilled  in  technical 
grammar,  and  in  grammatical  forms,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  this  will  give  them 
the  power  to  express  what  they  know 
with  facility.  Experience  sadly  shows 
that  this  training  does  not  impart  facility 
in  the  use  of  language. 

All  true  training  in  the  expression  of 
knowledge  must  begin  unth  a  clear  f^r asp 
of  the  knowledge  to  be  expressed.  The  young 
pupil  must  be  persistently  and  progress- 
ively trained  in  the  clear  and  full  expres- 
sion of  his  own  knowledge^  and  to  this 
end  he  must  have  knowledge  to  express. 
The  effective  language  lesson  for  young 
pupils  is  primarily  a  knowledge  lesson. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  add  that  this 
synthetic  training  in  language  is  entitled 
to  as  regular  a  place  in  the  school  pro- 
gramme as  the  art  of  reading  or  the  art 
of  number.  Facility  in  reading  and 
numerical  computation  is  only  acquired 
by  progressive  practice  during  the  ele- 
mentary school  course;  and  since  the  art 
of  language  is  more  difficult  than  either 
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reading  or  arithmetic,  and  is  equally  im- 
portant, it  should  have  as  prominent  a 
place  in  the  elementary  school.  It  should 
be  a  daily  exercise. 

The  above  principles  indicate  the 
weakness  in  much  of  the  language  train- 
ing in  our  schools.  It  is  not  primarily  a 
training  in  the  expression  of  knowledge, 
but  a  drill  in  the  forms  of  language,  with 
grammatical  correctness  as  an  end.  The 
** cut-feed  language  lessons*'  presented 
in  so  many  manuals  can  only  result  in 
disappointment. 


JANE  ANDREWS.— A  PEN  PIC- 
TURE. 


BY  LOUISA  P.  HOPKINS. 


PERHAPS  the  admirers  of  this  beloved 
and  gifted  author  will  be  glad  of  a  few 
words,  which  shall  tell  them  of  Jane  An- 
drews herself,  and  of  her  way  of  writing 
and  teaching,  as  an  old  friend  and  school- 
mate may  try  to  tell  it ;  and  to  begin  with 
a  glimpse  of  the  happy  day  when  she 
called  a  few  of  her  friends  together  to 
listen  to  her  stories  before  they  were 
ofiFered  to  a  publisher. 

Picture  to  yourselves  a  group  of  young 
ladies  in  one  of  the  loveliest  old-fashioned 
parlors,  looking  out  on  a  broad  elm 
shaded  street  in  the  old  town  of  Newbury- 
port.  The  room  is  long  and  large,  with 
wide  mahogany  seats  in  the  four  deep 
windows,  ancient  mahogany  chairs,  and 
great  book-cases  across  one  side  of  the 
room,  with  dark  pier-tables  and  centre- 
tables,  and  large  mirror, — all  of  ancestral 
New  England  solidity  and  rich  simplicity; 
some  saintly  portraits  on  the  wall,  a 
modem  easel  in  the  corner  accounting  tor 
fine  bits  of  coloring  on  canvas,  crayon 
drawings  about  the  room,  and  a  gorgeous 
fire-screen  of  autumn  tints ;  nasturtium 
vines  in  bloom  glorifying  the  south  win- 
dow, and  German  ivy  decorating  the  north 
corner ;  choice  books  here  and  there,  with 
an  air  of  quiet  refinement  and  the  very  es- 
sence of  cultured  homeness  pervading  all. 

It  was  twenty-five  years  ago  that  this 
circle  of  congenial  and  expectant  young 
people  were  drawn  together  in  the  room 
to  listen  to  the  first  reading  of  the  manu- 
script of  *'  The  Seven  Little  Sisters.'*  I 
will  not  name  them  all ;  but  one,  whose 
youthful  fame  and  genius  was  the  pride 
of  all,  Harriet  Prescott  (now  Mrs.  Spof- 
ford),  was  Jane's  friend  and  neighbor  for 


years.  They  were  all  friends,  and  in  a 
very  sympathetic  and  eager  attitude  of 
mind,  you  may  well  believe ;  for  in  the 
midst,  by  the  centre-table,  sits  Jane,  who 
has  called  them  together ;  and  knowing 
that  she  has  really  written  a  book,  each 
one  feels  almost  that  she  herself  has 
written  it  in  some  unconscious  way. 

I  can  see  Jane  sitting  there,  as  I  wish 
you  could,  with  her  manuscript  on  the 
table  at  her  side.  She  is  very  sweet  and 
good  and  noble  looking,  with  soft,  heavy 
braids  of  light-brown  hair  carefully  ar- 
ranged on  her  fine  shapely  head;  her 
forehead  is  full  and  broad  ;  her  eyes  large, 
dark  blue,  and  pleasantly  commanding, 
but  with  very  gentle  and  dreamy  phases 
interrupting  their  placid  decision  of  ex- 
pression ;  her  features  are  classic  and  firm 
in  outline,  with  pronounced  resolution  in 
the  close  of  the  full  lips,  or  of  hearty 
merriment  in  the  open  laugh,  illuminated 
by  a  dazzle  of  well-set  teeth ;  her  com- 
plexion fresh  and  pure,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  her  face  kind,  courageous,  and 
inspiring,  as  well  as  thoughtful  and  im- 
pressive. The  poise  of  her  head  and 
rather  strongly-built  figure  is  unusually 
good,  and  suggestive  of  health,  dignity, 
and  leadership. 

There  she  sits  looking  up  at  her  friends, 
with  her  papers  in  hand,  and  the  pretty 
business-like  air  that  so  well  became  her, 
and  bespeaks  the  extreme  criticism  of  her 
hearers  upon'  what  she  shall  read,  be- 
cause she  really  wants  to  know  how  it 
affects  them,  and  what  mistakes  or  faults 
can  be  detected.  I  wish  I  could  re- 
member what  they  said  and  what  Jane 
said ;  but  all  that  has  pas.sed  away.  I 
only  recall  the  enthusiastic  delight  with 
which  chapter  after  chapter  of  **  Seven 
Little  Sisters  *'  was  greeted ;  we  declared 
that  it  was  a  fairy  tale  of  geography,  and 
a  work  of  genius  in  its  whole  conception. 
I  remember  Jane's  quick  tossing  back  of 
the  head,  and  puzzled  brow,  which  broke 
into  a  laugh,  as  she  said :  *' Well,  girls, 
it  can't  be  as  good  as  you  say  ;  there  must 
be  some  fault  in  it."  But  we  all  ex- 
claimed that  we  had  done  our  prettiest  at 
finding  fault,  that  there  wasn't  a  ghost  of 
a  fault  in  it.  For  the  incarnate  beauty 
and  ideality  and  truthfulness  of  her  little 
stories  had  melted  into  our  being,  and 
left  us  spell-bound,  till  we  were  one  with 
each  other  and  her. 

I  would  like  to  bring  before  3'oung 
people  who  have  read  ber  books  some 
qualities  of  her  mind  and  character  which 
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made  her  the  rare  woman,  teacher,  and 
writer  that  she  was.  I  knew  her  from 
«arly  girlhood.  We  went  to  the  same 
schools,  in  more  and  more  intimate  com- 
panionship, from  the  time  we  were  twelve 
until  we  were  twenty  years  of  age.  She 
was  a  precocious  child,  early  matured, 
and  strong  in  intellectual  and  emotional 
experiences.  She  had  a  remarkably  clear 
mind,  orderly  and  logical  in  its  processes, 
and  loved  to  take  up  hard  problems.  She 
studied  all  her  life  with  great  joy  and 
earnestness,  rarely,  if  ever,  baffled  in  her 
persistent  learning,  except  by  ill-health. 
She  went  on  at  a  great  pace  in  mathe- 
matics for  a  young  girl;  every  step 
seemed  easy  to  her.  She  took  every- 
thing severe  that  she  could  get  a  chance 
at.  in  the  course  or  out  of  it,— surveying, 
navigation,  mechanics,  mathematical  as- 
tronomy, and  conic  sections,  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  course  in  mathematics;  the 
calculus  she  had  worked  through  at  six- 
teen under  a  very  able  and  exact  teacher. 
At  the  normal  school  she  led  a  class 
which  has  had  a  proud  intellectual  record 
as  teachers  and  workers.  She  was  the 
easy  victor  in  every  contest :  with  an  in- 
elusive  grasp,  an  incisive  analysis,  in- 
stant generalization,  a  very  tenacious  and 
ready  memory,  and  unusual  talent  for 
every  effort  of  study,  she  took  and  held 
the  first  place  as  a  matter  of  course  until 
she  graduated,  when  she  gave  the  vale- 
dictory address.  This  valedictory  was  a 
prophetic  note  in  the  line  of  her  future 
expression  ;  for  it  gave  a  graphic  illustra- 
tion of  the  art  of  teaching  geography,  to 
the  consideration  of  which  she  had .  been 
led  by  a  logical,  suggestive,  and  masterly 
presentation  of  the  subject  in  the  school 
eourse.  Her  ability  and  steadiness  of 
working-power,  as  well  as  singleness  of 
aim,  attracted  the  attention  of  Horace 
Mann,  who  was  about  fonning  the  nu- 
cleus of  Antioch  College,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  her  as  one  of  his  prom- 
ised New  England  recruits.  She  had  at- 
tended very  little  to  Latin,  and  went  to 
work  at  once  to  prepare  for  the  classical 
requirements  of  a  college  examination. 
This  she  did  with  such  phenomenal  ra- 
pidity, that  in  six  weeks  she  had  fitted 
herself  for  what  was  probably  equivalent 
to  a  Harvard  entrance  examination  in 
Latin.  She  went  to  Antioch,  and  taught 
as  well  as  studied  for  a  while,  until  her 
liealth  gave  way  entirely ;  and  she  was 
prostrate  for  years  with  brain  and  spine 
disorders.     Of  course  this  put  an  end  to 


her  college  career ;  and  on  her  recovery 
she  opened  her  little  school  in  her  own 
house,  which  she  held  together  until  her 
final  illness,  and  to  which  she  devoted 
her  thoughts  and  energies,  her  endow- 
ments and  attainments,  as  well  as  her 
prodigal  devotion  and  love. — N,  E.  Jour- 
nal  of  Education, 


DIFFERENT  STANDPOINTS. 


BY  RHODA  LEE. 


^CHOOL.— Katie  Gwynn  was  a  new 

O  scholar  in  Miss  D 's  room.     She 

was  clean  and  neat,  but  rather  poorly 
clad.  The  majority  of  the  children  be- 
longed to  well-to-do  families,  and  Katie 
with  her  straight,  stubby  hair  and  plain 
features  excited  considerable  attention  on 
the  first  day.  The  teacher  endeavored  to 
draw  her  out  and  interest  her  in  the 
work,  but  meeting  with  little  encourage- 
ment— the  child  was  slow  to  respond — 
she  unfortunately  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Katie  was  either  sullen  and  ill-na- 
tured, or  remarkably  stupid.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  she  was  neither. 

She  was  intensely  fond  of  reading,  and 
in  this  branch  of  the  work  was  very  much 
in  advance  of  the  class.  Probably  it  was 
partly  due  to  this  liking  that  she  had,  for 
a  little  girl,  become  strangely  stooped,  al- 
most deformed.     This  Miss  D in  her 

energetic,  decided  way,  determined  to 
cure.  "What  shoulders,  child!"  ** Katie, 
straighten  up,  you  will  never  grow  tall 
with  a  back  like  that."  **  Children,  just 
look  how  Katie  Gwynn  walks.  Is  3he 
what  we  would  call  a  straight  soldier?" 
At  remarks  such  as  these  there  would  be 
a  smile  and  occasionally  a  laugh,  that 
hurt  the  apparently  indifferent  girl  more 

than  any  one  knew.     Thus  Miss  D 

thought  to  ridicule  the  child  out  of  her 
bad  habit.  The  climax  was  reached  one 
day  when  Kate  was  requested  to  walk 
round  the  room  a  number  of  times  with 
the  backs  of  her  hands  together;  ex- 
tended behind  her.  It  was  done,  but 
with  a  defiant  look  that  strengthened  the 
teacher's  belief  that  she  was  rebellious 
and  obstinate.  Miss  D was  not  un- 
kindly disposed,  but  she  could  not  Jike 
the  child.     She  was  so  irresponsive. 

Home. — Katie  had  ceased  to  take  in- 
terest in  the  school  work.  She  prepared 
her  lessons  in  an  indifferent  way,  and 
wanted  to  stay  home  and  take  charge  of 
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the  younger  children.  This  was  unusual, 
as  she  was  generally  very  anxious  to 
learn.  Two  or  three  nights,  after  she 
had  been  home  lor  a  time,  there  were 
traces  of  tears  to.be  seen,  and  the  after- 
noon on  which  she  walked  around  the 
room  she  burst  into  the  little  room  where 
the  mother  sat  sewing,  crying  and  sob- 
bing, begging  leave  to  stay  home.  **Only 
let  me  stay  with  you,  mother,  and  don't 
send  me  back  to  school,*'  was  her  cry. 
•  Poor  Mrs.  Gwynn  had  for  some  time 
been  thinking  it  was  her  duty  to  go  and 
have  a  talk  with  Katie's  teacher,  but  it 
was  very  hard  for  her  to  make  the  neces- 
sary explanations.  The  facts  were  thus 
related.  The  father,  a  well  educated 
man,  had  once  held  a  good  position,  and 
the  family  had  been  in  good  circum- 
stances. He  was  now  a  pitiable  drunk- 
ard. Three  years  ago  the  mother  had 
been  ill,  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital. 
The  four  little  children,  who  had  never 
known  anything  but  the  tenderest  care, 
were  placed  in  charitable  institutions. 
It  was  at  that  time  that  the  bright,  happy 
look  on  Katie's  face  gave  place  to  the 
present  one.  There  was  still  a  great  deal 
of  goodness  and  brightness  in  her  heart, 
but  it  required  a  careful  and  a  loving 
hand  to  bring  it  out. 

Mrs.  Gwynn  left  her  pile  of  sewing 
next  morning  and    went    to    see    Miss 

D ,  who,  after  listening  to  the  whole 

story,  told  Katie's  mother  that  she  had 
truly  misunderstood  her  pupil.  Of  course 
the  treatment  changed.  The  sullen  looks 
gave  place  to  sunny  smiles,   and   Miss 

D now  says  it  would  be  diflBcult  to 

find  a  more  thoughtful,  helpful,  aflFection- 
ate  little  scholar  than  her  friend,  Katie. 


EDUCATIONAL  LAW  OF  READING 
AND  WRITING. 


BY  HORACE  E.  SCUDDER. 


WHY  all  this  iabor  over  pen  and  book  ? 
Why  pass  the  great  steam-roller  of 
compulsory  education  over  all  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  land,  when  we  know  that 
in  a  few  years,  after  the  pressure  has  been 
taken  off,  the  greater  number  will  write 
erabbedly,  spell  bv  guess-work,  and  stumble 
over  the  words  they  find  in  the  newspaper  ? 
The  few  who  take  to  books  naturally  will 
learn  to  read  anyway  ;  those  who  have  a 
gift  for  writing  will  find  some  outlet  for 
expression. 


I  am  not  one  of  those  who  flatter  them- 
selves that  a  child  may  be  wafted  into  the 
field  of  knowledge  **on  flowery  beds  of 
ease."  One  of  the  most  humane  as  well  as 
wise  functions  of  the  teacher,  is  to  harden 
the  bone  and  toughen  the  muscle  of  the 
intellect  by  the  exercise  of  a  judicious 
mental  discipline.  But  it  is  well  for  us 
to  take  note  of  characteristics  of  childhood 
and  build  upon  these ;  to  study  how  we 
may  guide  and  avail  ourselves  of  qualities 
which  may  be  more  active  than  they  are 
in  ourselves. 

Happy  the  child  who  has  led  so  healthy 
a  life  out  of  doors,  and  been  under  such 
loving  home  care,  that  the  world  is  alive 
to  him, — so  alive  that  he  passes  to  books 
and  finds  in  them,  too,  living  voices,  re- 
sponsive notes.  Yet  even  under  less 
favoring  conditions,  childhood,  unhard- 
ened  by  that  adjustment  to  things  visible 
and  tangible  which  marks  the  mind  of  the 
grown  man,  is  significantly  the  realm  for 
the  play  of  the  forces  of  imagination,  and 
it  depends  largely  upon  the  training  which 
it  receives  in  school,  in  companionship, 
and  in  nature,  whether  those  forces  shall 
be  cultivated  into  reasonable  activity, 
thereby  enriching  the  whole  life,  or 
whether  they  shall  be  stunted,  stifled  by 
discouragement,  warped  into  ugly  growth^ 
even  crushed  out  of  existence. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  have 
made  a  great  advance  in  our  method  of 
giving  the  child  an  entrance  into  the 
mechanism  of  reading  and  writing. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  in  devising  and  dwelling  upou 
these  improved  methods,  we  have  be- 
come so  enamored  of  our  skill  as  to  leave 
out  of  sight  the  real  thing  ;  that  we  have 
expended  our  thought  on  our  tools 
without  sufficiently  considering  what  the 
tools  are  to  execute.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  of  very  great  consequence  that  we 
have  perfected  our  system  of  teaching 
the  elements  of  the  arts  of  writing  and 
reading  ;  for  in  this  necessary  discipline 
the  movement  has  been  so  rapid  as  to 
leave  us  with  the  child's  fresh  mind  and 
active  imagination  still  plastic,  not  yet 
dulled  by  the  wearisome  iteration  of  a 
parrot-like  task.  If  we  have  been  wise» 
moreover,  we  have  kept  alive  the  child's 
spirit  by  many  exercises  of  ingenuity, 
and  by  the  practice,  greatly  to  be  com- 
mended, of  reading  aloud  from  the 
poets. 

In  every  system,  we  say,  with  pro- 
found truth,  that  it  is  the  teacher  who 
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makes  or  mars;  but  let  us  remember 
that  through  reading  we  have  put  the 
child  into  the  hands  ofteachers  whom  no 
man  may  number;  that  in,  making  it 
•  possible  for  him  to  read  books  we  have 
added  enormously  to  the  power  of  the 
teacher ;  and  that,  of  all  times  in  the 
child>*s  life  when  this  company  of  invisi- 
ble spirits  may  be  called  in  as  interpre- 
ters, there  is  none  more  significant,  more 
impressive,  than  this,  when,  standing  on 
the  threshold,  wondering,  listening,  his 
imagination  sensitive  to  the  finer  in- 
fluences, he  waits  to  hear  what  his  books 
shall  say  to  him  when  they  begin  to 
talk. — Atlantic  Monthly, 


ARE  FINAL  EXAMINATIONS  BEST 
FOR  THE  CHILDREN  ? 


BY  SUPT.  W.  J.  SHEARER. 


THE  public  schools  are  supposed  to 
exist  for  the  children,  yet,  too,  often, 
the  methods  practiced  would  lead  the 
thoughtful  observer  to  believe  that  the 
children  are  for  the  schools ;  and  the 
schools  for  the  superintendent,  teachers 
and  controllers.  As  then  the  schools 
exist  for  the  children,  not  what  is  easiest 
*  for  the  superintendent,  nor  what  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  teachers,  nor  even  what 
is  in  strictest  accord  with  the  whims  of 
the  controllers,  but  what  is  best  for  the 
children,  should  be  the  question  con- 
scientiously asked  concerning  each  of  the 
many  perplexing  problems  connected  with 
the  organization  and  management  of 
these  schools.  **The  persistent  devotion 
to  stated  examinations,  as  a  measure  of 
progress,  is  the  most  hopeless  sign  in  the 
public  school  system.  It  is  hopeless,  be- 
cause so  fully  believed  in,  and  yet  so  fu- 
tile.*' Such  editorial  statements,  in  pa- 
pers of  accepted  worth,  are  becoming  too 
frequent  to  be  ignored.  May  there  not  be 
more  truth  in  them  than  many  imagine? 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  all,  who  are  in  any 
way  responsible  for  existing  methods,  to 
consider  the  interests  of  the  children  in  this 
very  important  matter?  Having  viewed 
them  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil, 
the  parent,  the  teacher,  the  principal  and 
the  superintendent,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  final  examinations  are  not  best  for 
the  children ;  and  name  a  few  of  these 
reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us. 

I.  As  generally  carried   on,  they  are 
and  must  be  addressed  to  a  system  of 


drilled- in  facts  to  be  answered  from  mem- 
ory. If  the  object  of  education  be  to  de- 
velop this  particular  kind  of  memory  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  other  faculties,  to 
fill  the  mind  with  words  without  ideas, 
that  the  child  may  repeat  parrot-like  the 
thoughts  of  others,  to  teach  to  imitate 
and  to  repeat  rather  than  to  think,  to  en- 
able the  children  to  **get  through  exam- 
inations,'' then  final  examinations,  as 
tests  for  promotion,  are  good  and  satisfac- 
tory. But  if  it  be  to  develop  all  those 
powers,  with  which  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree God  has  endowed  us,  to  **  bring  up 
children  and  form  men,"  to  **  develop  in 
the  individual  all  the  perfection  of  which 
he  is  susceptible,"  then  we  believe  that 
examinations,  upon  which  so  much  de- 
pends, defeat  the  very  object  for  which  we 
are  supposed  to  work. 

2.  They  prevent  broad  and  progressive 
teaching,  and  make  of  the  teacher  a 
"grind."  Every  teacher  who  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  results  of  the  fiual  test, 
must  get  into  rut  work  and  turn  out  ma- 
chine pupils.  No  time  can  be  spent  ia 
securing  the  clear  explanation,  the  logi- 
cal analysis,  the  useful  and  interesting 
knowledge;  all  these  must  be  left  behind, 
all  are  neglected  for  that  which  will  pay 
in  examination  percentage.  These  ex- 
aminations, consisting  of  a  definite  num- 
ber of  questions  adapted  to  numerical 
marking,  must  end  in  failure,  for  they 
are  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to 
measure  mental  activity  by  mechanical 
means.  Being  of  necessity  one-sided 
and  narrow,  they  will  be  followed  by 
narrow  teaching;  for  the  character  of  the 
examination  determines  the  character  of 
the  work  necessary  to  prepare  for  it. 

3.  What  knowledge  the  children  do 
possess,  if  it  may  be  called  knowledge, 
has  been  forced  by  the  hurried  commit- 
ting of  *'  possible  questions."  **pointers,"^ 
**  tips,"  and  **  one- word  answers,"  which 
can  not  be  understood  or  retained.  As 
with  the  stomach,  so  with  the  mind;  not 
that  which  enters,  but  that  which  is  di- 
gested and  assimilated,  strengthens  and 
develops.  Over-loading  either  the  stom- 
ach or  the  mind  leads  to  indigestion,  dis- 
gust, and  nausea.  Is  it  any  wonder  that, 
so  early,  many  take  a  dislike  to  all  learn- 
ing and  therefore  get  only  what  they 
must?  What  teacher  does  not* know  of 
many  whom  the  fear  of  examination  has 
driven  out  of  school?  How  often  the 
teacher's  anxiety  about  the  final  aver- 
ages of  the  poor  pupils  causes  her  to  urge 
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that  they  be  removed  to  a  lower  grade, 
or  quietly  forces  them  out  of  school ! 
Could  she  have  felt  that  she  would  not 
f  be  judged  by  the  results  of  the  **  finals," 
she  would  have  been  glad  to  have  them 
remain  and  get  what  they  could. 

4.  Final  examinations  tend  to  much 
unnecessary  drudgery  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  and  teachers,  and  cause  many 
mental  wrecks.  The  pupils  know  that, 
no  matter  what  the  condition  of  their 
health,  a  failure  at  this  time  means  utter 
failure,  means  the  spending  of  another 
year  in  **  threshing  over  old  straw.** 
That  strength  and  blood  which  should 
go  to  build  up  body  and  brain,  is  ex- 
pended in  senseless  over-pressure.  By 
insensible  degrees  the  physical  powers 
of  the  nervous  are  undermined  and  they 
fail,  while  the  scheming  who  worry  over 
nothing,  and  have  been  wasting  time 
during  the  year,  because  of  self-confidence 
and  little  regard  for  what  is  right,  by 
hook  or  crook  manage  to  get  the  answer, 
and  pass.  Few,  except  the  conscientious 
teacher  or  the  anxious  parent,  can  fully 
realize  the  dreadful  results  of  the  mental 
strain  on  those  who  have  constantly  been 
** crammed**  not  only  every  day  during 
the  whole  year,  but  on  whom  the  agony 
has  been  inflicted  even  to  the  last  minute, 
even  to  the  day  of  examination.  By  acci- 
dent, to-day's  Every  Evening,  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  fell  into  our  hands, 
and  we  quote,  without  comment,  the  fol- 
lowing: **  Hoping  to  correct  certain  in- 
judicious practices  in  connection  with  the 
final  examinations,  the  Superintendent 
last  week  sent  the  following  to  all  the 
principals:  '  It  has  come  to  be  the  practice 
of  teachers  to  drill  their  pupils  on  the 
morning  of  the  examination  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  day's  examination.  This  is 
an  unwise  practice  and  should  not  be 
continued.**'  Some  teachers  evidently 
realized  the  strain  on  the  pupils,  and 
feared  the  final  reckoning,  for  the  same 
article  continues  as  follows:  **  The  other 
extreme,  that  of  depriving  the  pupils  of 
their  books,  that  they  may  not  study  any 
during  the  week  of  the  examination, 
seems  to  me  about  equally  unwise.** 
Is  it  any  wonder  that,  so  often,  we  read 
of  such  cases  as  we  find  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Times,  of  the  same  date,  which  tells 
a  sad  story,  under  the  heading,  **His 
mind  was  deranged  from  over-study;  he 
was  preparing  for  examination.*'  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  doctors,  all  over  the 
land,  are  telling  of  the  fact  that  *' Ner- 


vous diseases  are  increasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  especially  among  school  chil- 
dren?" 

5.  The  pupils  who  have  been  absent, 
or  who  for  any  other  reason  are  unable  to  • 
swallow  the  mass  of  indigestible  material 
catechised  into  the  rest,  fail,  even  though 
their  ability  to  do  the  work  in  the  next 
grade  is  far  above  that  of  those  who  get 
the  answers.  Surely  the  question  to  be 
asked  concerning  the  promotion  of  a 
child  is  not,  What  answers  can  he  get  ? 
but.  Has  he  the  ability  to  do  the  work  in 
the  next  grade  ?  For  it  is  indeed  a  ser- 
ious thing  for  children  to  lose  a  year  in 
school.  Little  wonder  that  almost  always 
their  faculties  are  deadened  and  their  am- 
bition destroyed. 

6.  The  eflFect  upon  character-building 
of  the  great  temptation  to  deceit  and 
cheating,  and  the  increase  in  number  of 
the  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  are 
not  the  least  objections  that  may  be 
raised.  All  must  agree  that  their  tend- 
ency is  to  develop  and  foster  deceit,  jeal- 
ousy and  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils ;  and  dishonesty,  scolding  and  irri- 
tability on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  How 
often  the  child  is  punished  by  the  tired, 
overworked  teacher,  because  of  the  dread 
that  they  may  not  be  able  to  make  a  good 
showing  in  examination  !  Punished  for  • 
not  doing  what  perhaps  he  could  not  do, 
and  more  likely  what  would  be  best  un- 
done ! 

7.  The  time  spent  is  one-third  more 
than  is  necessary  to  give  as  much  useful 
knowledge  and  more  educational  training. 
This  statement  is  made  advisedly,  for  ex- 
perience proves  that  often  almost  one-half 
of  the  time  is  spent  in  loading  up  for  the 
examination.  In  fact,  in  some  instances, 
all  the  time  is  spent  in  ''cramming"  for 
examination.  Some  light  on  the  subject  is 
given  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Illinois  School 
Journal  when  it  says :  ,  *  The  text-books 
are  divided  oflF  into  so  many  lessons  for 
each  month,  and  the  monthly  examination 
questions  sent  out  by  the  superintendent 
adhere  rigidly  to  the  month's  work. 
The  pupils  pass  high,  for  they  are  prac- 
tically drilled  upon  the  answers  to  the 
questions  during  the  month,  which  were 
to  be  asked  at  the  end  of  it,  and  credit  is 
given  for  half-answers  and  quarter-an- 
swers, even  to  tenths.  A  number  of 
county  superintendents  in  Illinois,  and  if 
rumor  may  be  credited,  in  some  neigh- 
boring states,  have  improved  upon  this 
so  far  as  to  farm  out  the  making  of  these 
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questions  to  an  outline  vender,  who  fur- 
nishes the  questions  to  the  superintend- 
ent on  condition  that  the  superintendent 
will  use  his  influence  and  authority  in 
selling  to  the  teachers  the  vender's  out- 
lines. This  works  well  for  both  vender 
and  superintendent.  The  one  finds  a 
profitable  market  for  his  wares,  and  the 
other  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  know- 
ing anything  about  the  instruction  given 
in  the  schools.  The  pupils  pass  high 
and  the  hoodwinked  parents  are  pleased, 
while  the  intelligent  and  conscientious 
teacher  protests — sotto  voce.  This  is  the 
iron  rule  of  mechanism  by  which  pupils 
are  educated  by  the  dozen,  or  by  the 
company,  or  by  the  regiment,  as  condi- 
tions may  determine.'* 

8.  But,  perhaps  the  greatest  objection 
to  final  examinations,  is  because  of  their 
tendency  to  eliminate  the  personal  ele- 
ment and  to  make  it  impossible  to  re- 
spect, to  any  degree,  the  individual 
capacity  of  the  pupil.  In  truth  they  are 
the  cause  and  bulwark  of  the  attempted 
uniformity.  So  long  as  they  remain,  so 
long  will  the  serious  charge,  that  **The 
public  school  machinery  requires  uni- 
formity in  every  child,"  be  well  founded, 
if  not  unanswerable.  So  long  will  the 
grades  be  ironclad  as  they  endeavor  to 
overcome  not  only  the  difierence  of  tem- 
perament and  home  advantages,  but  even 
the  difference  in  mental  ability,  which 
the  Almighty  has  predetermined.  Re- 
move this  cause  of  the  present  system  of 
grading,  and  you  make  it  possible  to 
grade  the  schools  in  accordance  with  the 
ability  of  the  individual  child,  rather 
than  according  to  the  supposed  **average 
ability  of  the  school  '*  of  fifty  or  sixty ! 
All  must  agree  that  fifty  children  can  no 
more  be  held  together  in  mental  develop- 
ment, than  in  physical  growth!  Why 
then  must  it  be  attempted?  Have  not 
the  scholars  been  fitted  to  the  schools 
long  enough?  Is  it  not  time  to  adapt 
the  grades  to  the  scholars  ?  That  this  is 
being  understood  is  shown  by  the  criti- 
cism of  leading  journals  and  by  such  edi- 
torial comment  in  leading  papers  as  the 
following  from  the  Toronto  Mail:  **The 
tendency  of  examinations  is  to  reduce 
the  schools  to  the  level  of  educational 
mills."  And  this  from  the  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Review:  **At  a  late  meeting  of  school 
superintendents  at  Indianapolis,  those 
officials  decided  that  regular  examina- 
tions are  the  best  means  of  estimating  the 
effect  of  school  work  on  the  pupils.     The 


persistent  devotion  to  stated  examinations 
as  a  measure  of  progress  is  the  most  hope- 
less sign  in  the  public  school  system. 
The  faith  in  them  is  so  absolute  that  no 
other  methods  will  be  tried.  It  is  the 
easiest  way  for  the  superintendent,  and 
yet  it  affords  no  real  estimate  of  the  hon- 
esty of  the  work  done  by  those  very 
pupils  who  need  most  the  watchful  help 
and  stimulus  of  the  teacher.  Cramming 
is  so  easy,  subterfuge  is  so  readily  re- 
sorted to,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
pupils  who  need  watching  to  make  them 
honestly  studious  are  the  ones  who  make 
the  best  examination.  These  conclusions 
are  the  result  of  much  careful  watching 
of  school  work.  It  is  the  devotion  of 
school  men  to  these  methods  that  brought 
out  such  severe  strictures  on  the  public 
school  system  as  were  written  by  Dr. 
Rice  last  year,  and  as  are  constantly 
being  made  by  the  newspapers  and  liter- 
ary periodicals  of  the  day." 

Says  the  Pittsburg  Daily  Leader:  '*We 
hear  much  of  the  need  of  uniformity  in 
school  teaching.  The  young  idea  must, 
forsooth,  be  cultivated  by  rule  and  square, 
ignoring  individuality  and  the  different 
types  of  taste  and  character  which,  cramp 
them  as  you  may,  will  sooner  or  later 
burst  their  bonds  and  assert  themselves 
in  the  choice  of  occupation  or  otherwise. 
Final  examinations  on  the  percentage 
plan  are  the  bulwark  of  uniformity.  Take 
away  these  safeguards  of  the  system, 
which  fits  the  square  unit  of  humanity 
into  the  round  hole  and  vice  versa;  and 
what  is  the  result  ?  The  capable  teacher, 
no  longer  confined  to  a  groove,  is  free  to 
broaden  her  sphere,  to  differentiate  be- 
tween the  varying  capabilities  and  talents 
of  her  pupils,  to  help  the  little  ones  in- 
stead of  driving  them;  and,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  to  make  her  recommendations 
for  promotion,  not  in  accordance  with  the 
ability  of  every  member  of  a  class  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  ironclad  way, 
but  on  the  basis  of  average  fitness,  esti- 
mated from  the  actual  mental  capacity  of 
each  pupil,  as  shown  by  his  daily  work 
in  the  school  room.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  children  to  fail  on  examination  and 
be  thrown  b^ck,  to  their  infinite  discour- 
agement, year  afler  year,  because  some 
faculties,  easy  of  cultivation  in  others, 
are  dormant  in  them.  It  is  a  weH  known 
fact  that  children  who  could  not  learn  to 
draw  if  professors  of  high  art  were  to 
hammer  at  them  for  a  life  time,  have  been 
rejected  by  the  Pittsburgh  High  School 
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examiners  on  account  of  this  one  defect, 
for  which  Providence  seems  to  be  respon- 
sible. ...  It  has  taken  a  long  time  to 
bring  the  pedagogic  fraternity  anywhere 
to  realize  that  a  year  of  faithful  and  in- 
telligent daily  achievement  on  the  part  of 
a  child  in  the  schoolroom,  is  worth  a 
hundred-fold  as  much  as  the  pyrotechnic 
display  made  by  youngsters  with  long 
memories  at  a  final  examination.  The 
leaven  is  working,  however,  and  the  step 
taken  at  New  Castle  may  be  hailed  as  an 
exemplification  of  a  tendency  that  will 
ultimately  extend  to  every  school  district 
in  the  State.  Pittsburg,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  not  be  behindhand  in  adopting  so 
beneficial  and  rational  a  reform." 

9.  If  the  above  reasons  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, we  would  say,  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  estimating  the  ability  of  the  children 
or  the  determining  their  power  to  do  the 
work  of  advanced  grades,  examinations 
are  useless  and  superfluous.  Every 
teacher  worthy  of  the  name  and  place, 
knows  long  before  examination  what  its 
result  should  be. 


MOTHER  NOT  TO  BI.AME. 


THERE  are  probably  none  of  our  read- 
ers, or  at  any  rate  very  few,  who 
would  willfully  lay  the  blame  for  their 
own  misdeeds  on  the  shoulders  of  others. 
There  are  many  who  are  doing  it  uncon- 
sciously, however.  You  ask  in  what 
way  ?     Let  this  story  answer  : 

Tom  had  been  an  idle,  careless,  mis- 
chievous boy  in  school.  He  did  not 
mean  to  be  a  bad  boy,  but  he  wanted  to 
do  about  as  he  liked  without  seeming  to 
care  how  much  he  troubled  others  by  it. 
He  had  a  seat-mate  who  was  quite  unlike 
him,  in  that  he  was  careful  to  try  to 
please  his  teachers. 

One  day  Tom  heard  his  teachers  talk- 
ing about  some  of  their  pupils ;  he  heard 
his  own  name  mentioned,  and  then  that 
of  his  seat-mate. 

**  Jamie  must  have  a  lovely  mother,  I 
think,"  said  one,  **for  he  is  always  so 
polite  and  agreeable,  and  tries  very  hard 
to  please  all  who  are  around  him." 

**I  have  heard  that  Tom  Dunn's 
mother  is  a  good  woman,"  said  another, 
**but  I  don't  see  how  it  is  that  she  has 
such  an  unpleasant  boy.  I  think  he  has 
a  generous  nature,  and  when  he  likes  can 
show  fine  manners.     It  is  my  opinion 


that  his  mother  tries  to  teach  him  just 
what  is  right,  but  he  will  not  listen  to  her 
teaching.  You  know  there  is  many  a 
boy  that  will  go  on  to  destruction  in  spile 
of  his  mother." 

Tom  had  heard  enough  to  make  hiui 
miserable  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ;  and  he 
had  not  put  conscience  away  so  far  but 
that  he  could  hear  a  whisper :  **  You've 
been  a  mean  boy*  and  they've  laid  it  all 
to  your  mother." 

Now  he  did  really  love  his  mother*  and 
could  not  bear  the  thought  that  he  had 
brought  discredit  upon  her.  After 
school  that  night  he  lingered  until  the 
others  had  passed  out,  and  going  up  to 
his  teacher  he  said  slowly : 

"  I  want  to  tell  you — that — that  mother 
isn't  a  bit  to  blame.  Don't  lay  it  to  my 
mother — all  my  bad  ways,  I  mean." 

Tom  did  not  think  at  all  of  what  a 
brave  thing  he  was  doing ;  he  thought  of 
nothing  but  the  wish  to  defend  his 
mother.  But  when  the  teacher  took  his 
hand  and  said,  **  Your  mother  must  be  a 
brave  lady,  Tom,  for  her  boy  has  showni 
himself  brave  to-night,  and  I  shall  expect 
good  things  from  him  in. the  future,"  he 
thought,  "I  wonder  if  the  other  boys 
know  that  all  they  do,  good  or  bad,  is 
laid  to  their  mothers?" 


THE  TICKING  OF  THE  CLOCK. 
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HE  was  a  small  tenant  farmer,  Elijah 
Walrond,  or  Old  'Lijah  as  he  was 
commonly  called,  who,  by  dint  of  hard 
work,  hard  living,  and  saving,  had  con- 
trived to  lay  back  enough  money  to  make 
a  frugal  provision  for  his  old  age.  '  Li- 
jah's  wife  died  the  year  before  he  quitted 
the  farm  that  had  been  their  home  for 
forty  years,  and  when  he  lost  her  it  was 
like  losing  a  part  of  himself.  He  was  never 
the  same  man  again.  It  took  the  heart 
out  of  his  work  when  there  was  no  wife 
to  talk  it  over  with ;  he  could  not  relish 
the  food  prepared  by  a  strange  hand,  and 
he  lay  awake  at  nights  in  his  loneliness, 
staring  into  the  darkness  with  tearless 
eyes.  There  was  nothing  left  to  make 
life  sweet  to  him,  and  his  seventy  years 
weighed  on  him  like  a  hundred.  Then 
he  asked  his  landlord  to  let  him  off  the 
short  remainder  of  his  lease,  and  he  left 
the  farm  to  live  in  the  white  cottage  with 
the  big  garden  down  by  the  common. 
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His  neighbors  said  tbat  Old  'Lijah 
would  go  silly  with  loneliness  all  by  him- 
self»  for  he  saw  nobody  and  spoke  to  no 
one  but  the  woman  who  came  to  clean 
and  to  do  his  bit  of  cooking.  He  seldom 
left  the  house,  and  never  went  beyond  the 
garden,  and  he  had  not  entered  the 
church  since  the  day  of  his  wife's  funeral. 
The  rector  of  the  parish,  who  had  known 
Elijah  Walrond  many  years,  called  to  ask 
him  why  he  never  saw  him  in  his  accus- 
tomed  place  on  a  Sunday,  but  the  old 
man  would  only  reply,  **I  canna  do  it, 
sir  ;  I  canna  do  it?  'Hr*d  used  to  go  to 
church  with  me,  and  I  canna  go  alone," 
and  lapse  into  silence  again.  There  was 
no  one  at  home  now  to  care  what  he  did, 
or  whether  he  was  well  or  ill,  so  he 
ceased  to  strive  against  stiffness  and 
rheumatism,  and  crept  along  with  the 
help  of  a  stick,  with  bowed  shoulders,  as 
though  he  carried  a  heavy  burden.  Old 
'Lijah  was  in  a  **  parlous  state,"  both  of 
body  and  mind,  when  one  day  the  very 
best  thing  that  could  happen  befell  him, 
though  it  came  about  through  some  one 
else's  sorrow. 

*Lijah  had  an  only  child— a  daughter 
— who  some  year-i  previously  had  married 
a  ne'er-do-well  of  the  name  of  Grove,  and 
lived  with  him  in  the  north  of  England, 
where,  after  a  short  career  of  idleness  and 
poverty,  he  died,  leaving  Jane  a  widow 
with  one  little  child.  Jane  Grove  had 
not  a  farthing  in  the  world  to  call  her 
own  when  she  had  paid  her  fare  to  travel 
southwards  to  her  father,  and  her  sticks 
of  furniture  had  been  sold  to  pay  for  her 
husband's  burial,  for  her  honest  pride  re- 
volted at  a  pauper's  iuneral.  She  knew 
that  her  father  had  left  the  farm,  but  in 
however  poor  a  place  he  lived  now,  he 
would  not  shut  the  door  upon  his 
daughter,  though  he  had  been  displeased 
with  her  for  marrying  as  she  did.  But 
bygones  were  bygones,  and  though  the 
mother  who  would  have  welcomed  her 
child  was  dead,  Jane  could  cook  and 
work  for  her  father,  and  make  the  mean- 
est place  seem  like  home;  and  good  as 
her  intentions  were  towards  the  old  man, 
she  could  not  tell— no  one  could  have  told 
— the  kindness  she  was  about  to  do  him. 

Jane  Grove  reached  her  father's  cottage 
in  the  gray  of  a  summer  evening,  weary 
and  footsore  with  her  long  walk  from  the 
station,  carrying  her  sleeping  child  in  her 
arras.  She  inquired  from  a  man  whom 
she  met  crossing  the  common  where  Eli- 
jah Walrond  lived,  and  he  pointed  to  her 


the  little  white  cottage  with  the  big  gar- 
den. Slowly  she  walked  up  the  long, 
narrow  path,  with  its  straggling  border 
of  sweet-smelling  pinks,  wondering  that 
the  place  was  so  untidy  and  ill-kept,  till 
she  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  half- 
opened  door.  She  tapped  timidly,  and 
no  one  replying  to  her  knock,  she  looked 
into  the  kitchen,  and  there  sat  her  father 
dozing  in  his  chair  by  the  chimney  cor- 
ner. She  was  shocked  at  the  change  in 
his  appearance.  His  features  were  sharp 
and  worn,  his  hands  like  birds'  claws, 
and  a  ragged  growth  of  white  beard  and 
mustache  covered  his  once  well-shaven 
face;  nor  was  old  'Lijah  as  clean  as  he 
might  have  been.  His  stockings  were  in 
holes  and  his  clothes  ragged  and  un- 
mended.  It  was  plain  to  h^  seen  that  he 
had  lost  all  interest  in  himself,  and  that 
there  was  no  woman  to  look  after  him. 
Jane  entered,  and  quietly  seated  herself 
opposite  to  her  father,  and  her  tears  fell 
fast  as  she  took  in  the  meaning  of  his  for- 
lorn and  neglected  aspect,  and  whispered 
to  herself,  *'Oh,  mother,  mother!" 

When  'Lijah  opened  his  eyes,  there  sat 
his  daughter  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hearth,  nursing  a  child  on  her  lap.  At 
first  he  did  not  know  who  it  was.  and 
looked  vaguely  puzzled  until  he  heard 
her  voice. 

*'  It's  me,  father ;  it's  Jane  come  to  live 
with  you,  and  make  you  comfortable." 

He  did  not  seem  startled,  and  received 
the  announcement  with  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  calm. 

**  Whatever  brings  you  back  i'  these 
parts?  It's  trouble,  I  doubt,"  and  the 
old  man  shook  a  boding  head. 

'*Ay,  father,  trouble  enough  it  is  I 
My  man's  dead,  and  I  'aven't  a  penny  in 
the  world  and  no  home  but  what  you'll 
give  me,  and  this  little  lad  to  keep,"  and 
the  child,  now  wide  awake,  sat  up  on  her 
lap  and  looked  about  him. 

**  What's  that  you  say  about  a  little 
lad?  You've  got  a  little  lad  to  keep?" 
and  there  was  a  strange  stir  in  the  old 
man's  heart  as  he  uttered  the  words,  for 
he  had  never  had  a  son  of  his  own,  and 
it  had  been  the  great  disappointment  of 
his  life. 

For  reply  Jane  crossed  the  hearth  with 
her  child  in  her  arms,  and  set  him  on  the 
old  man's  shrunken  knees — as  beautiful 
a  boy  of  twelve  months  old  as  a  mother 
ever  doted  on. 

•*Yes,  father,  that's  my  little  lad  as 
I've  got  to  keep  ;  that's  little  Peter,  your 
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own  little  grandson  ;  and  he's  rare  good 
company  already  for  lonely  folks.  Many*s 
the  time  he's  dried  my  tears  watching  *is 
pretty  ways.  'Old  'im  tight,  father,  for 
*e  isn't  used  to  old  folks,  and  p'raps  e' 
mayn't  take  to  you." 

No  need  to  tell  'Lijah  to  hold  his  little 
grandson  carefully.  The  touch  of  the 
child's  firm  young  flesh,  the  sight  of  his 
golden  hair  in  lamb-like  curls,  his  gen- 
tian-blue eyes  and  moist,  innocent  breath, 
nourished  his  old  bones,  and  he  felt  there 
was  vital  warmth  in  him  yet.  And 
when  little  Peter  put  up  a  dimpled  hand 
to  grasp  his  ragged  beard,  and  made 
pretty  baby  jabbering,  and  laughed  in  his 
troubled  old  face,  displaying  four  pearly- 
white  teeth  like  grains  of  rice,  the  frost  in 
the  grandfather's  heart,  that  had  bound  it 
since  his  wife  died,  melted,  and  he  said  : 

*' Jane,  if  you  'aven't  got  a  penny  in 
the  world,  your  man's  left  you  rich 
enough  wi'  a  little  lad  like  this  !  You 
must  bide  wi'  me — both  of  you." 

*  *  Ay,  father,  so  we  will.  But  look  you 
how  that  grey  wire  beard  o'  youm  is 
scratchin'  little  Peter's  face!  You'll 
'ave  to  shave  it  oflF,  and  poor  mother  al- 
ways thought  so  much  o*  your  clean 
chin  !" 

The  ragged  beard  was  duly  taken  off, 
and  the  old  man  began  the  trouble  of 
shaving  again,  and  renewed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  soap  and  water,  for  the  little 
lad's  sake  ;  and  his  daughter  washed  and 
mended  his  clothes,  and  'Lijah  looked 
once  more  himself,  but  old — very  old. 

'Lijah's  whole  heart  was  garnered  up  in 
his  little  grandson,  and  as  the  boy  g^ew 
older  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them  in 
the  fields  together,  the  child  bringing 
wild  flowers  to  the  old  man  to  name,  or  a 
bird's  egg  or  nest;  but  whatever  it  was 
he  could  tell  him  everything  about  it. 
and  nothing  short  of  that  would  content 
little  Peter.  For  he  had  a  healthy  child's 
thirst  for  every  kind  of  knowledge,  so 
long  as  it  was  not  what  schoolmasters 
teach  or  what  comes  out  of  a  book,  and 
he  was  eager  after  all  country  lore  and 
old-world  word-of-mouth  wisdom.  It  was 
wonderful  how  much  the  little  lad  learned 
from  his  grandfather  about  four-footed 
creatures,  from  oxen  to  stoats  and  weas- 
els, and  he  could  have  passed  an  exami- 
nation with  honors  in  the  names,  songs, 
and  plumage  of  British  birds. 

The  two  were  inseparable  companions, 
and  Peter  would  rather  play  with  his 
grandfather,   whom   he   regarded  as  an 


overgrown  child  with  bent  back  and  stiff 
legs,  than  with  any  little  boy  of  his  own 
age  in  the  neighborhood. 

Jane  Grove  would  stand  on  the  door- 
step and  smile  as  she  watched  her  father 
and  his  little  grandson  set  out  for  a  walk 
hand  in  hand,  perfectly  happy  and  con- 
tent together.  *  *  They  *re  more  like  a  pair 
o'  lovers,  them  two,  than  anything  else  I 
Father's  like  wrapped  up  in  that  lad,  and 
don't  think  o*  me  exceptin'  to  eat  the 
vittles  I  cook  and  set  afore  'im  ;  nor  little 
Peter,  *e  don't  think  o'  me  neither  so 
long  as  *e  can  'ave  'is  grandad  !  They're 
both  of  'hem  civil  to  me,  and  that's  about 
all  they  are,  they're  so  took  up  with  each 
other." 

When  little  Peter  had  stuck  to  his. 
grandfather  like  his  shadow  for  five  years, 
he  began  to  be  aware  that  his  beloved 
companion  could  not  see  very  far,  and 
was  shaky  on  his  legs,  got  tired  before 
they  were  half  across  the  common,  had  a 
habit  of  falling  asleep  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  interesting  conversation  about  rooks 
and  water-rats,  and  was  growing  deaf,  so 
that  he  had  to  speak  loud  to  make  him 
hear.  These  things  grieved  little  Peter, 
and  as  he  could  not  see  the  necessity  for 
them,  he  asked  his  grandfather  what  he 
did  them  for. 

**  Grandad,"  he  said,  as  he  walked 
slowly  by  his  side,  having  hold  of  his 
hand,  "grandad,  why  don't  you  run  as 
quick  as  me?" 

The  old  man  smiled  delightedly  at  a 
question  that  seemed  to  him  to  display 
little  Peter's  immense  mental  powers. 

**It's  seventy  'ears  too  late,  my  little 
lad,  for  grandfather  to  go  running  about 
like  a  little  dog  at  a  fair." 

**But,  grandfather,  you  know  a  deal 
more  than  me ;  you'd  ought  to  know  how 
to  run  ever  so  fast,  and  climb  the  bank 
and  gather  blackberries  same  as  me." 

**  Ay,  so  I  did  when  I  was  your  age, 
but  blackberries  was  bigger  then  than 
what  they  are  now.  They  was  worth 
climbing  for  seventy  'ears  ago,  I  can  tell 
you  !  But  I'm  an  old  man  now,  Peter," 
and  'Lijah  looked  down  on  the  child's 
upturned  face,  that  was  fresh  and  clear  as 
a  flower. 

Little  Peter  walked  on  a  few  paces  itt 
thoughtful  silence.  **But,  grandfather, 
what  makes  you  such  an  old,  old  man?" 
And  'Lijah  laughed  with  delight  at  the 
question.  Oh,  Peter  was  a  rare,  deep 
litile  chap:  he'd  get  to  the  bottom  of 
everything  if  he  could. 
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'*It's  nothing  but  Anna  Dominoes  as 
makes  me  such  a'  old,  old  man,  and  that's 
Latin  for  the  *ear  of  the  Lord.  It's  Anna 
Dominoes,  that's  the  matter  wi'  me,  little 
Peter,  and  nothin*  else,*'  and  the  child 
stored  up  the  mysterious  words  in  his 
tenacious  memory. 

Not  long  afterwards  Old  *Lijah,  who 
had  grown  neighborly  again  now  that  he 
was  happy,  went  one  evening,  accom- 
panied by  his  grandson,  to  spend  an  hour 
with  his  old  friend,  Farmer  Blewitt.  The 
two  old  men  were  seated  in  arm-chairs  at 
each  side  of  the  table,  with  a  tobacco  jar 
and  cider  mugs,  and  a  small  narrow  box 
before  them.  Little  Peter  was  lying  on 
the  hearth  playing  with  a  young  spaniel 
puppy,  in  whose  delightful  society  he  was 
wholly  absorbed,  till  he  heard  Farmer 
Blewit  say  : 

**  Let's  have  a  game  o*  dominoes, 
'Lijah ;  it's  many  a  day  since  you  and 
me  played  together." 

Little  Peter  sat  up. 

**I  don't  mind  if  I  do  play  a  game," 
said  his  grandfather. 

Little  Peter  rose  to  his  feet,  pushed  the 
frivolous  and  seductive  puppy  aside  as 
being  likely  to  interfere  with  serious  busi- 
ness, and  modestly,  but  firmly,  approached 
the  table  where  the  old  men  were  begin- 
ning their  game.  He  laid  his  hand  on 
his  grandfather's  arm,  but  he  did  not  feel 
it  at  first,  so  he  pressed  harder. 

''  Hallo  !  little  chap,  what's  up  ?" 

**  Don't  touch  none  o'  them  dominoes, 
grandfather!  Don't  touch  'em,"  said 
little  Peter  urgently. 

**Whatever's  to  do  with  you,  Peter? 
You're  onreasonable !"  said  'Lijah,  with 
as  near  an  approach  to  asperity  as  was 
possible  towards  his  little  grandson. 

But  Peter  was  not  to  be  daunted. 
'*  Grandfather,  don't  you  remember  that 
day  when  I  asked  what  made  you  such 
an  old,  old  man,  you  said  it  was  Anna 
Dominoes  as  did  it  all  ?  Don't  touch  'em, 
grandfather,  don't  touch  one  of  'em  !" 
and  Peter's  young  face  was  full  of 
anxiety. 

^  Old  'Lijah  and  Farmer  Blewitt  laughed 
till  they  cried,  while  'Lijah  told  him  what 
he  had  said  to  the  little  chap  in  the  lane 
about  his  age;  '*for  he's  that  peart,  I 
said  Anna-  Dominoes  was  the  matter  wi* 
me,  speaking  Latin,  and  Latin  or  Greek 
he'll  get  to  the  reason  o'  things!  No, 
little  Peter,  these  ain't  the  kind  o'  domi- 
noes that's  made  an  old,  old  man  o'  your 
grandad ;  it  was  the  'ear  of  the  Lord  I 


was  speaking  on,  and  when  you  go  to 
school  you'll  learn  all  about  un  !  ' 

Peter  was  now  an  active  little  slip  of 
seven  years  of  age,  never  still  except 
when  he  was  sleeping,  and  not  knowing 
what  it  was  to  be  tired.  He  had  grown 
used  to  his  grandfather's  increasing  in- 
firmities by  now,  but  they  irked  his  rest- 
less young  body  and  spirit,  and  on  their 
walks  together,  when  the  old  man  sat 
down  by  the  wav  weary  and  breathless, 
little  Peter  beguiled  the  time  runnifcg  to- 
and  fro  as  fast  as  he  could,  to  let  off  his 
pent-up  energy,  after  crawling  at  a  snail's 
pace  by  Old  'Lijah's  side. 

A  few  weeks  later  and  little  Peter  again 
returned  with  a  child's  persistence  to  the 
puzzling  subject  of  his  grandfather's  de- 
caying strength. 

**  Grandfather,  if  it  isn't  the  dominoes 
that  does  it,  do  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
makes  you  such  an  old,  old  man  !" 

Old  'Lijah  did  not  laugh  at  the  boy's 
question  now.  He  felt  his  life  feeble 
within  him,  and  he  did  not  know  what 
to  say  in  reply  that  could  be  intelligible 
to  a  child.  They  were  alone  in  the 
kitchen,  and  no  sound  was  heard  but  the 
loud  ticking  of  the  tall  clock,  the  audible 
footstep  of  time.  The  old  man  looked 
into  the  child's  fresh  young  face  as  he 
stood  between  his  knees  waiting  for  an 
answer,  and  he  smiled  feeblj^  and  pressed 
the  firm,  round  cheek  with  his  shaking 
hand,  but  he  said  nothing. 

**But  what  is  it,  grandfather,  that 
makes  you  such  an  old,  very  old  man  ?" 

Then  'Lijah  looked  up  at  the  tall  clock 
whose  loud  tick  tack  penetrated  his  dull 
hearing,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  though 
he  had  heard  it  for  eighty  years,  counting 
out  aloud  the  minutes,  hours,  days  and 
years  of  his  whole  life. 

**  It's  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  my  little 
lad;  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  that  makes 
grandfather  such  an  old,  old  man  ;"  and 
Peter  was  satisfied  with  the  reply,  and 
set  his  young  brains  to  work  to  find  out 
how  he  could  baffle  the  evil  influence  of 
the  clock. 

Now  the  tall-case  clock  was  a  very  big 
person  for  a  small  boy  to  tackle.  He 
stood  six  feet  without  his  shoes,  with  a 
huge  round  face  behind  a  pane  of  glass, 
and  a  long  front  door  opening  straight 
into  his  vitals;  and  Peter  had  peeped  in 
on  winding-up  days,  and  seen  two  heavy 
weights  hanging,  and  the  shining  brass 
pendulum  swinging  to  and  fro,  whose 
everlasting  tick  tack  had  made  an  old 
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man  of  his  grandfather.  Well,  never 
mind,  wait  till  some  time  when  mother 
was  out  of  the  house,  and  grandfather 
asleep  in  the  big  arm-chair,  as  he  was 
nearly  all  day  long  now,  and  little  Peter 
knew  what  he  would  do ! 

Not  many  days  afterwards  ever>'thing 
happened  as  Peter  wished,  and  he  looked 
out  of  the  window  to  make  sure  that  his 
mother  was  at  a  safe  distance  at  the  top 
of  the  garden — and  there  she  was,  stand- 
ing #ith  her  back  to  the  house,  busy 
pegging  clothes  on  the  line,  so  that  no 
danger  need  be  feared  from  that  quarter. 
Indoors,  too,  all  was  equally  favorable  to 
the  carrying  out  of  little  Peter's  deep-laid 
scheme.  Grandfather  really  was  older 
than  ever  to-day.  He  had  not  stirred 
from  the  big  chair  since  he  came  down  in 
the  morning,  and  when  he  was  spoken  to 
he  said  nothing,  he  only  smiled  and  fell 
into  a  doze.  He  was  fast  asleep  now, 
and  little  Peter's  heart  beat  with  joy  to 
think  what  a  fine  surprise  he  was  prepar- 
ing for  his  grandfather.  What  would  the 
old  man  think  when  he  felt  the  stiffness 
and  trembling  going  out  of  his  legs  and 
back,  his  eyes  growing  clear  and  bright 
again,  and  his  deafness  leaving  him  ?  all 
which  would  be  sure  to  happen  if  the 
clock  would  only  stop  ticking. 

Grandfather  was  so  fast  asleep,  with 
his  head  leaning  forward  on  his  breast, 
that  little  Peter  was  not  afraid  of  waking 
him.  He  summoned  all  his  courage  to 
his  aid  and  stepped  cautiously  up  to  the 
great  clock,  with  its  menacing  tick-tack, 
unlocked  its  front  door,  opened  it  wide, 
and  peeped  into  the  resonant  cavern  in 
its  inside,  with  the  heavy  iron  weights 
hanging  and  the  bright  brass  pendulum 
swaying  to  and  fro  with  its  everla.sting 
tick  tack,  tick  tack.  Then,  without  giv- 
ing himself  time  to  take  fright  at  hisown 
daring,  he  seized  hold  of  the  swinging 
pendulum  and,  after  a  brief  effort,  held  it 
in  his  hand,  a  .silent,  motionless  thing. 

Then  little  Peter  loosed  his  hold,  and 
glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the  old  man, 
but  he  was  still  quietly  sleeping.  He 
cautiously  closed  the  door  of  the  tall 
clock  towering  above  him  in  silence,  and 
seated  himself  on  a  stool  at  his  grand- 
father's feet,  waiting  to  tell  him  when  he 
awoke  how  he  had  stopped  the  ticking 
of  the  clock  that  made  him  such  an  old, 
old  man.  There  his  mother  found  him 
sitting  when  she  returned  from  the  garden, 
and  neither  daughter  nor  grandson  could 
rouse  the  old  man  from  the  sleep  that 


knows  no  waking.  When  the  pendulum 
was  set  swinging  once  more,  the  clock 
began  to  tick  again  as  though  nothing 
had  happened,  and  it  ticked  out  the 
minutes  till  they  grew  into  years,  and 
little  Peter  became  big  Peter,  and  long 
before  that  he  understood  what  his  grand- 
father had  meant.  —Longman's  Magazine. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 


BY  W.  W.  STETSON. 


DO  not  allow  pupils  to  be  boisterous  in 
the  school- room  before  or  after  school 
hours  or  at  recesses. 

Attention,  interest  and  energy  on  the 
part  of  pupils  are  goals  to  be  striven  for. 

The  regular  work  of  the  school  is  the 
work  that  should  have  your  best  efforts. 

It  is  what  the  pupil  is  inspired  to  do 
that  makes  him  stronger  and  better. 

If  you  can  inspire  a  few,  it  will  react 
and  become  an  inspiration  to  others. 

Aid  the  ordinary  child  to  do  his  best. 
Make  him  feel  that  he  is  capable  of  some- 
thing belter  than  he  is.  Recognize  and 
reward  effort  as  well  as  achievement. 

The  extent  to  which  pupils  are  inter- 
ested in  the  books  from  the  library  will  be 
measured  by  ihe  extent  to  which  you  help 
them  to  understand  and  appreciate  them. 

Be  careful  to  ventilate  your  room  thor- 
oughly before  and  after  each  session  and 
during  recesses. 

Use  any  worthy  influence  you  can 
command  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the 
children  an  aversion  to  the  use  of  alcohol 
and  narcotics. 

The  more  **go"  you  put  into  your 
work,  the  ea.sier  it  will  go. 

Be  more  alert  to  commend  than  anxious 
to  criticise. 

You  cannot  do  your  duty  by  your 
pupils  unless  you  have  the  instincts  of  a 
student  and  the  habits  of  a  scholar. 
Your  true  success  will  be  largely  limited 
and  measured  by  the  breadth  of  your 
scholarship. 

Study  the  motives  that  control  chit 
dren,  and  use  every  effort  to  foster  those 
that  are  ennobling. 

Take  an  account  of  stock  occasionally. 
Have  the  courage  to  make  a  candid  esti- 
mate of  your  pedagogical  belongings. 

Interest  pupils  in  current  events  of  im- 
portance, and  help  them  to  know  some- 
thing scientifically  definite  of  the  things 
with  which  they  come  in  daily  contact. 
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The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
soflerer.  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— -Otfc^^r. 

Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  wiU  be  growin' 
when  ye're  sleepin'.— 5ico/cA  Farmer, 

N.  C.  8CHAEFFER.       -       -       .       .      J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


WE  are  told  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Rothrock, 
Commissioner  of  Forestry,  that  on 
Spruce  Run,  in  Centre  county,  lives  a 
family  whose  children  have  to  go  eight 
miles  to  the  nearest  school.  An  older 
son  walked  this  distance  until  he  had 
learned  to  read,  write,  and  cipher;  and 
then  started  a  little  school  at  home  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  what  he  knew. 
Another  family  in  the  same  tract  has  six 
miles  to  the  nearest  school.  During  his 
recent  travels  in  the  forests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania the  professor  one  day  met  two  little 
girls,  one  of  them  about  eight  years  of 
age  and  the  other  still  smaller,  who  said 
they  were  going  to  school.  **How  far 
must  you  go  ?* '  he  asked.  *  *  Not  very  far,  * ' 
said  one  of  them,  **  only  two  and  a  half 
miles.*'  A  clergyman  of  Port  Allegany, 
Warren  county,  reports  that  on  a  summer 
fishing  excursion  into  a  neighboring 
county  of  this  State  he  found  a  school- 
house  in  the  woods  with  but  one  other 
house  in  sight.  He  fished  five  miles  up 
the  stream  without  seeing  another  house. 
On  his  return  he  inquired  at  the  school- 
house  whence  the  pupils  came.  The 
teacher  said,  **We  furnish  them.**  On 
further  inquiry  he  found  the  school-house ' 
was  for  the  accommodation  of  one  family, 
that  the  mother  had  been  hired  to  teach 
her  own  children,  and  that  only  the 
3'ounger  members  of  the  family  were  at 
school,  the  older  children  being  busy  at 
the  time  in  the  harvest  field. 


The  monthly  wages  to  be  paid  to 
teachers  should  be  specifically  determined 
and  agreed  upon  by  the  Directors  when 
the  teachers  are  employed.  The  amount 
to  be  paid  should  be  fixed  by  the  Board 
without  regard  to  any  future  contingency 
or  condition  dependent  upon  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent.  The  Directors  are 
authorized  and  required  by  law  to  fix  the 


amount  of  teachers*  salaries,  and  no  other 
official  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
the  salaries,  and  should  not  be  asked  or 
permitted  to  assume  the  responsibility 
which  rests  exclusively  upon  the  Direc- 
tors themselves.  When  teachers  are  em- 
ployed let  their  monthly  wages  be  fixed 
by  the  Directors  as  the  law  requires, 
without  imposing  upon  the  teachers  any 
limitations  or  conditions  which  the  law 
does  not  authorize  and  which  in  any 
event  are  of  doubtful  validity. 

If  teachers  neglect  their  duties  in  the 
schoolroom  or  prove  to  be  incompetent, 
the  County  Superintendent  may  revoke 
their  certificates,  or  they  may  be  dis- 
missed by  the  Board  for  legal  cause;  but 
the  law  nowhere  authorizes  the  Directors 
to  delegate  to  the  Superintendent  or  any 
other  official  the  powers  and  duties  which 
devolve  exclusively  upon  the  Boards 
themselves. 


At  a  meeting  of  Normal  School  Prin- 
cipals held  in  Harrisburg,  December  nth, 
the  plan  of  establishing  township  high 
schools  was  endorsed.  A  course  for  the 
training  of  teachers  competent  to  take 
charge  of  such  high  schools,  was  mapped 
out  and  submitted  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent for  approval.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing it  was  decided  to  secure,  if  possible, 
an  increase  of  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, so  as  to  secure  a  more  thorough 
final  examination  of  the  classes  in  the 
several  State  Normal  Schools. 


SuPT.  Henry  R.  Roth,  of  Bradford, 
died  on  Saturday  evening,  December  8th, 
aged  40  years,  2  months,  and  7  days.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  College. 
He  taught  at  Mechanicsburg  and  Sun- 
bury  in  this  State,  at  Pennington,  N.  J., 
and  was  officially  connected  with  the 
schools  of  Meadville  and  Cleveland  pre- 
vious to  his  election  as  Superintendent  of 
Bradford.  The  Evening  Star  says  that 
**the  results  of  his  administration  were 
felt  and  appreciated  in  every  household 
that  sent  pupils  to  his  schools."  "We 
regard  his  death,**  says  the  editor,  **as  a 
positive  loss ;  but  he  left  his  impress  upon 
the  city  schools,  and  his  influence  will  be 
helpful  in  after  years.  *  The  schools  have 
entered  upon  an  era  of  progress.  Modern 
enlightenment  has  touched  them.  With- 
out detracting    from    the  merit  of  the 
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School  Board  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
schools  and  in  the  infusion  of  nineteenth 
century  blood  into  the  system,  it  is  simple 
justice  to  say  that  the  suggesting  intelli- 
gence, the  animating  spirit,  and  the  exec- 
utive head  was  Superintendent  Roth." 

Prof.  George  F.  Mui,i„  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  writes :  **  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  great  pleasure  and 
profit  I  have  had  from  reading  your  rem- 
iniscences of  Rev.  Mr.  Crumbaugh.  He 
was  true  grit.  There  is  genuine  pathos 
in  some  of  the  passages — pathos  of  such 
kind,  I  mean,  as  makes  the  blood  tingle 
with  S3anpathy  and  in  responsive  accord. 
That  was  a  terrible  thing  for  his  sisters  to 
do  to  the  little  fellow  on  the  nutting  ex- 
pedition, and  yet  it  is  doubtless  very 
common.  I  fancied  I  could  feel  the  cut- 
ting bitterness  that  must  have  entered 
the  soul  white  as  truth  itself,  to  rankle 
there,  and  bear  its  horrid  fruit  of  suspicion, 
doubt  and  misgiving." 

In  connection  with  the  general  subject 
of  examinations,  as  discussed  by  Supt. 
Shearer  of  New  Castle,  in  the  present 
issue  of  The  Journal^  we  give  below  an 
extract  from  the  annual  report  for  1892-3, 
of  Supt.  Wanner,  of  York,  who  has  for 
some  years  taken  an  advanced  position 
upon  the  question  of  promotions : 

**The  teachers  decide  whether  or  not 
pupils  ought  to  be  promoted.  They 
should  know  better  than  any  one  else 
the  value  of  the  average  daily  work  of 
the  pupil,  and  are  expected  to  decide  in 
accordance  therewith,  and  not  upon  the 
per  cents,  that  may  result  from  a  few 
special  examinations.  In  making  an  es- 
timate of  the  value  of  the  average  daily 
work,  teachers  are  permitted  to  use  their 
own  methods.  Written  examinations 
are  not  discountenanced.  The  reverse  is 
the  case.  Frequent  written  examina- 
tions, or  tests,  unannounced  in  advance, 
so  as  to  prevent  special  preparation,  are 
held.  The  fact  that  no  notice  is  given  of 
a  written  recitation,  prevents  the  laggard 
from  cramming  for  the  occasion.  Such 
an  examination  puts  a  premium  upon 
the  efforts  of  those  who  prepare  good 
daily  work,  and  results  in  failure  to  those 
who  are  not  studious.  The  test  may  be 
on  the  assigned  lesson  for  the  day,  or  on 
the  work  of  the  previous  week  or  two. 
Whilst  promotions  are  regularly  made  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  teachers  are  expected 
to  recommend  for  promotion  to  higher 


grades,  at  any  time,  all  such  pupils  as, 
in  their  judgment,  ought  to  be  advanced." 
The  experience  of  Supt.  Shearer  while 
principal  of  the  York  High  School,  and 
since  in  the  supervision  of  the  schools  of 
New  Castie,  has  led  him  to  believe  that 
reform  in  the  matter  of  examinations  is 
greatly  needed  in  the  schools.  But  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  swing  to  the  other 
extreme.    In  mediis  iutisdmus. 


The  following  certain  receipt  for  hap- 
piness is  given  by  Professor  Henry 
Drummond  :  **The  infallible  receipt  for 
happiness  is  to  do  good,  and  the  infallible 
receipt  for  doing  good  is  to  abide  in 
Christ.  The  surest  proof  that  all  this  is 
a  plain  matter  of  cause  and  e£fect,  is  that 
men  may  try  every  other  conceivable  way 
of  finding  happiness,  and  they  will  fail. 
Only  the  right  cause  in  each  case  can 
produce  the  right  eflFect.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  happiness  whatever.  Put 
in  the  right  ingredients  and  it  must  come 
out.  He  that  abideth  in  Him  will  bring 
forth  much  fruit ;  and  bringing  forth 
much  fruit  is  happiness." 

The  Centre  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, during  its  sessions  at  Bellefonte, 
took  the  train  for  Pennsylvania  State 
College  at  noon  on  Tuesday,  December 
1 8th,  distant  some  twenty  miles  by  rail- 
road, and  had  a  very  satisfactory  visit  to 
this  great  school.  Comparatively  few 
teachers  in  this  county  had  previously 
visited  the  College,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  it  will  be  talked  of  from  personal 
knowledge,  as  never  before,  in  every 
school-house  in  Centre  county.  A  visit 
like  this  is  good  for  all  parties  concerned, 
and  especially  good  for  the  educational 
interests  of  the  county.  If  some  other 
counties  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College 
could  next  year  give  a  day  of  the  Institute 
to  such  a  trip  it  would,  perhaps,  be  no  loss 
to  the  programme.  The  teachers  went 
first  to  the  Chapel,  where  they  had  a  warm 
welcome  from  President  Atherton  to 
which  Deputy  Supt.  Houck  made  a  happy 
response  on  behalf  of  the  Institute.  They 
were  then  sent  out  in  wagons,  etc.,  pro- 
vided for  their  convenience,  to  visit  the 
different  departments,  returning  for  a  reg- 
ular session  of  the  Institute  about  3.45 
p.  m.  Prof.  Sparks,  the  principal  of  the 
Preparatory  Department  of  the  College, 
had  a  good  talk  on  ''Industrial  Educa- 
tion," followed  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  of 
Massachusetts,    and    Governor    Beaver. 
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The  audience  was  then  dismissed  to  the 
Armory  to  witness  the  military  drill. 
Nearly  five  hundred  people  were  present. 
The  body  of  students,  moved  from  the 
Chapel  to  the  Armory  building  within 
five  minutes,  and  at  once  the  drill  began. 
Lt.  Edw.  W.  McCaskey,  the  commandant, 
put  his  battalion  of  some  .two  hundred  or 
more  uniformed  cadets  through  various 
rapid  and  striking  military  manoeuvres. 
The  students  went  at  it  with  a  will,  and 
their  evolutions  were  admirably  per- 
formed. Everybody  was  much  pleased. 
Nearly  all  the  students  accompanied  the 
party  to  the  train,  which  starts  from  the 
grounds,  and  bade  them  good-bye  in 
rousing  cheers. 


OI.D-TIME  DISCIPLINE. 


PUNISHMENTS  CRUEL  BUT  COMMON. 


THE  best  evidence  of  educational  pro- 
gress during  this  century  is  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  treatment 
in  literature  of  the  school-master  and  his 
methods  of  discipline.  To-day  the  novel, 
the  magazine  and  the  daily  paper  speak 
in  respectful  terms  of  the  teachers  of  the 
young,  whereas  in  the  days  when  the 
rod,  the  rattan,  and  the  raw-hide  were 
the  chief  articles  of  school  apparatus, 
nothing  too  severe  for  the  public  taste 
could  be  written  concerning  the  school- 
master. 

Just  as  ministers  now  keep  a  record  of 
baptisms,  marriages  and  funerals,  as  well 
as  of  the  sermons  preached  and  the  num- 
ber of  miles  traveled,  so  a  Swabian 
school-master  is  reported  by  Jean  Paul 
Richter  to  have  chronicled  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  career  of  51  years  and  7 
months  in  the  school-room.  The  record 
is  as  follows:  '* 91 1,527  strokes  of  the 
cane,  124,000  strokes  of  the  rod,  20,989 
blows  with  the  ruler,  10,235  boxes  on  the 
ear,  7,905  tugs  at  this  member,  1,115,800 
blows  with  knuckles  on  the  head,  1,707 
he  threatened  with  the  rod,  777  he  made 
kneel  on  round  peas,  631  upon  sharp 
pieces  of  wood;  to  these  he  added  a  corps 
of  5,001  riders  on  the  wooden  horse.*' 

This  of  course  is  fiction,  but  to  all  fic- 
tion there  is  a  background  of  truth.  In 
speaking  of  the  schools  during  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth  and  two-thirds  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries.  Dr.  Diesterweg, 
who  professes  to  deal  with  facts,  says : 
**It  was  natural  that  youth,   endowed 


when  healthy  with  an  ever-increasing 
capacity  for  pleasure  in  living,  should 
f^l  the  utmost  reluctance  at  attending 
school.  To  be  employed  daily,  for  three 
or  four  hours  or  more,  in  this  mechanical 
toil,  was  no  light  task ;  and  it  therefore 
became  necessary  to  force  the  children  to 
sit  still  and  study  their  lessons.  Through 
all  that  time,  especially  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  during  the  fearful  Thirty  Years' 
War,  and  subsequently  as  the  age  was 
sunk  in  barbarism,  the  children  of  course 
entered  the  schools  ignorant  and  un- 
trained. *As  the  old  ones  sung,  so 
twittered  the  young. '  Stem  severity  and 
cruel  punishments  were  the  order  of  the 
day;  and  by  them  were  the  children  kept 
in  order.  Parents  governed  children  too 
young  to  attend,  by  threats  of  the  school- 
master and  the  school;  and  when  they 
went  it  was  with  fear  and  trembling. 
The  rod,  the  cane,  the  rawhide  were 
necessary  apparatus  in  each  school.  The 
punishments  of  the  teacher  exceeded  those 
of  a  prison.  Kneeling  on  peas,  sitting  on 
the  shame-bench,  standing  in  the  pillory, 
wearing  an  ass  cap,  standing  before  the 
school-door  in  the  open  street  with  a 
label  on  the  back  or  breast,  and  other 
similar  devices,  were  the  remedies  which 
the  rude  men  of  the  age  devised.  To 
name  a  single  example  of  a  boy  whom  all 
have  heard  of,  of  high  gifts,  and  of  repu- 
table family,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  reck- 
oned up  fifteen  or  sixteen  times  that  he 
was  whipped  upon  the  back  in  one  fore- 
noon. The  learning  and  the  training 
corresponded  ;  the  one  was  strictly  a  me- 
chanical process,  and  the  other  only 
bodily  punishment.  What  wonder  that 
from  such  schools  there  came  forth  a  rude 
generation  ;  that  men  and  women  looked 
back  all  their  days  to  the  school  as  to  a 
dungeon,  and  to  the  teacher  as  a  task- 
master and  jailer;  that  the  schoolmaster 
was  of  small  repute  ;  that  under-strappers 
were  selected  for  school  duty  and  school 
discipline ;  that  dark,  cold  kennels  were 
used  for  school  rooms ;  that  the  school- 
master's place,  especially  in  the  country, 
was  assigned  him  among  the  servants 
and  the  like." 

That  the  schools  were  as  bad  in  Eng- 
land as  on  the  Continent,  no  one  can 
doubt  who  puts  any  credence  in  the  state- 
ment of  facts  which  Chas.  Dickens  gives 
in  the  preface  to  Nicholas  Nickleby. 
**  Of  the  monstrous  neglect  of  education 
in  England,"  says  he,  **and  the  disre- 
gard of  it  by  the  State  as  a  means  of 
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forming  good  or  bad  citizens,  and  miser- 
able or  happy  men,  this  class  of  schools 
(cheap  Yorkshire  schools)  long  afforded 
a  notable  example.  Although  any  man 
who  had  proved  his  unfitness  for  any 
other  occupation  in  life,  was  free,  without 
examination  or  qualification,  to  open  a 
school  anywhere;  although  preparation 
for  the  functions  he  undertook  was  re- 
quired in  the  surgeon  who  assisted  to 
bring  a  boy  into  the  world,  or  might  one 
day  assist,  perhaps,  to  send  him  out  of 
it;  in  the  chemist,  the  attorney,  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick-maker 
— the  whole  round  of  crafts  and  trades, 
the  schoolmaster  excepted;  and  although 
schoolmasters  as  a  race  were  the  block- 
heads and  impasters  that  might  naturally 
be  expepted  to  arise  from  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  to  flourish  in  it,  these  York- 
shire schoolmasters  were  the  lowest  and 
most  rotten  round  in  the  whole  ladder. 
Traders  in  the  avarice,  indiflFerence  or 
imbecility  of  parents,  and  the  helpless- 
ness of  children;  ignorant,  sordid,  brutal 
men,  to  whom  few  considerate  persons 
would  have  entrusted  the  board  and 
lodging  of  a  horse  or  a  dog;  they  formed 
the  worthy  corner-stone  of  a  structure, 
which  for  absurdity  and  a  magnificent 
high- handed  laUsez-aller  neglect,  has 
rarely  been  exceeded  in  the  world.*' 

Who  can  recall  without  a  shudder  the 
brutal  treatment  which  the  Yorkshire 
schoolmaster  Squeers  inflicted  upon  the 
boy  Smike  and  upon  his  more  helpless 
comrades?  That  the  rod  has  not  been 
banished  from  the  English  schools  is  evi- 
dent from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Geo.  M. 
Philips,  whose  excellent  management  of 
thousands  of  boys  at  the  West  Chester 
Normal  School  has  shown  what  can  be 
done  without  the  use  of  the  birch.  His 
testimony  is  as  follows ; 

**  Three  years  ago  I  visited  Eton  col- 
lege, the  most  celebrated  of  the  public 
schools  in  England.  The  attendant,  in 
showing  us  through  the  school- rooms, 
which  were  exceedingly  small,  and  poorly 
furnished  and  equipped,  when  she  came  to 
the  head  master's  room,  opened  a  closet 
door  and  said,  *  Here  is  the  birch.*  And 
sure  enough  it  was  a  *  birch,'  or  rather  a 
bundle  of  birches,  for  it  was  a  bunch  of 
birch  twigs  about  a  yard  long,  and  the 
stems  of  the  twigs  forming  a  handle  about 
an  inch  in  diameter. 

**At  one  side  of  the  room  was  the 
kneeling  block,  which  looked  very  much 
like  one  of  our  horse-blocks,  and  on  this, 


we  were  told,  the  boys  are  still  compelled 
to  kneel  while  being  *  birched'  by  the 
head- master.  A  birch  is  used  but  once 
and  then  thrown  away,  and  a  fresh  one 
taken  for  the  next  ofi*ender." 

No  one  would  be  rash  enough  to  claim 
that  our  American  schools  have  made  all 
the  improvement  that  is  desirable  in 
methods  of  discipline,  but  in  seasons  of 
discouragement  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  re- 
call the  traditions  which  are  handed  down 
from  the  earlier  half  of  this  century. 
Previous  to  the  infroduction  of  the  Com- 
mon School  system,  one  of  those  profes- 
sional vagrants,  usually  known  as  tramps, 
had  secured  the  privilege  of  holding  a 
three  months'  term  of  school,  to  which 
the  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  from  the 
entire  neighborhood  were  sent.  The 
master,  knowing  of  no  means  except  fear 
for  keeping  the  pupils  quiet,  soon  devel- 
oped into  a  tyrant  at  whose  hands  the 
small  boy  suffered  stripes  in  proportion  to 
his  helplessness.  At  last  one  of  the  older 
boys,  an  uncle  of  the  writer,  could  no 
longer  restrain  his  wrath  at  the  cruelties 
which  he  was  compelled  to  witness,  and 
warned  the  savage  pedagogue  to  desist  in 
the  flagellation  of  a  helpless  pupil.  Quick 
as  a  flash  a  new  encounter  began ;  the 
stove-pipe  fell,  and  soon  thereafter  the 
master;  a  small  boy  near  the  window, 
whom  the  writer  is  proud  to  own  as  his 
paterfamilias,  raised  the  window  and 
jumped  out — an  example  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest — and  when  the  battle 
was  over  the  term  of  school  was  ended. 

Ex-Supt.  Geo.  S.  Ormsby,  of  Xenia, 
Ohio,  writes  concerning  a  school  of  his 
boyhood  days,  as  follows: 

** Concerning  punishments,  I  well  re- 
member in  a  certain  school  that  when- 
ever the  master  passed  near  a  certain 
little  boy,  whose  feet  were  dangling, from 
the  front  seat,  the  little  fellow  would  in- 
stinctively put  his  book  to  his  ear  to 
protect  it  from  the  expected  blow.  I 
remember  well  how  I  tried  to  learn  the 
definitions  of  vowels  and  consonants  in 
the  old  spelling  book,  of  the  meaning  of 
the  words  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  and 
how  I  was  promised  a  whipping  if  I  did 
not  learn  them  by  a  certain  hour,  how  I 
tried  to  learn  the  lesson  all  the  recess 
time  and  the  noon-time,  and  failing,  how 
I  gave  the  master  an  excuse  for  going 
home  that  the  little  boy  of  hatchet  and 
cherry-tree  fame  probably  would  not  have 
given.  I  well  remember  also  the  punish- 
ments in  a  school  in  Westmoreland,  New 
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Hampshire,  that  I  attended  when  I  was 
seven  years  of  age.  They  were  the 
switch,  the  ferule  on  the  hand,  the  box 
on  the  ear,  holding  a  book  on  the  hand 
with  the  arm  stretched  horizontally, 
holding  a  nail  down  in  the  floor,  lying 
upon  the  floor  (having  been  thrown  there 
by  the  master),  and  hanging  over  the 
desk.  In  this  last  method  of  punishment, 
the  pupil  was  made  to  get  on  the  top  of 
the  desk  with  his  back  towards  its  front, 
and  then  fall  backwards,  supporting  him- 
self with  his  fingers,  holding  to  the  pro- 
jection, about  an  inch  high,  at  the  edge 
of  the  desk.  His  legs  from  the  knees 
down  would  be  on  top  of  the  desk,  and 
his  head  and  body  hanging  down  in 
front.  If  the  fingers  tired  and  the  boy 
fell  upon  the  floor,  he  received  a  blow 
from  the  ruler,  and  was  hung  up  again. 
In  my  late  visit  to  New  England  I  went 
into  that  old  school-house  and  got  per- 
mission of  the  bright  young  lady  teacher 
in  charge  to  hang  up  one  of  her  boys  and 
show  the  children  how  refined  were  the 
punishments  of  those  days.  In  that 
school  one  could  see,  at  the  same  time, 
four  or  five  boys  hanging  on  the  desks, 
holding  the  nails  down,  some  holding  a 
book  with  the  outstretched  arm,  and 
several  lying  on  the  floor,  where  they 
had  been  thrown  by  the  master. 

**This  school, was  not  exceptional  save 
in  the  method  of  punishments.  It  was 
expected  that  whipping  would  be  done 
daily,  and  the  remarkable  fact  was  that 
parents  as  well  as  their  children  seldom, 
if  ever,  complained  of  any  severity  on  the 
part  of  any  teacher.  I  never  knew  of  but 
one  case  of  complaint,  and  that  was  one 
in  which  a  girl  fifteen  years  of  age  re- 
ceived thirty-six  blows  on  the  hand  with 
a  heavy  ruler,  because  she  would  not 
confess  to  an  ofiense  that  she  had  never 
committed,  and  of  which  she  was  entirely 
ignorant.  I  was  a  ten-year-old  witness 
of  that  terrible  cruelty.  In  my  late  visit 
to  New  England  I  met  that  girl,  now 
about  eighty  years  of  age,  and  took  hold 
of  the  hand  that  had  been  thus  punished. 
With  us  was  another  school-mate,  a  boy 
of  my  own  age,  who  also  was  a  witness 
of  the  cruelty.  What  was  done  with  the 
master  ?  Nothing.  The  school  commit- 
tee met.  The  subject  was  investigated 
and  the  girl  was  exonerated  from  all 
blame !  There  was  no  evidence  at  all 
that  she  had  taken  a  book  belonging  to 
a  fellow-pupil. 

**  Such  were  the  schools  of  those  times. 


I  do  not  know  whether  they  belonged  to 
*  ancient  *  or  *  modern  popular  education/ 
certainly  they  are  not  the  schools  of  to- 
day. Sixty  years  hence  the  children  now 
in  school  will,  I  think,  hold  in  memory 
some  other  things  of  their  school-life  than 
that  of  punishment.'* 

To  whom  is  due  the  credit  for  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
schools  of  the  civilized  world  ?  Evidently 
no  one  man  deserves  it  all  Daniel  Web- 
ster said  that  Dickens  had  done  more  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  English 
poor  than  all  the  statesmen  Great  Britain 
had  sent  into  Parliament.  Arnold  did 
much  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  great 
public  schools  of  England.  But  the  most 
far-reaching  of  the  impulses  for  good  can 
be  traced  back  to  Pestalozzi,  especially 
his  *  Leonard  and  Gertrude.'  .  We  do 
not  envy  man  or  woman  the  stoicism 
which  reads  this  book  for  the  first  time 
without  tears.  In  the  palace  at  Konigs- 
berg  sat  a  queen,  who  on  laying  it  aside 
made  this  entry  in  her  diary:  **  To-day  I 
was  reading  *  Leonard  and  Gertrude,'  a 
book  for  the  people,  by  John  Henry 
Pestalozzi.  One  feels  at  home  in  the 
Swiss  village  which  he  describes.  If  I  had 
my  own  way,  I  would  this  very  night  step 
into  my  carriage,  and  roll  off  to  Switzer- 
land in  order  that,  with  tears  in  my  eyes 
and  by  the  warm  pressure  of  my  hand,  I 
might  thank  him  for  what  he  has  done 
for  the  masses." 

She  prevailed  upon  her  husband  Fred- 
erick William  III  to  send  young  men  to 
Yverdun  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
methods  of  the  author,  and  on  their  return 
visited  frequently  the  schools  conducted 
on  the  plans  and  methods  of  Pestalozzi, 
spending  hours  in  each  visit.  She  not  only 
applied  what  she  learned  in  the  education 
of  her  own  children,  but  aided  in  many 
ways  those  who  labored  to  regenerate  the 
popular  schools  of  Prussia.  As  during 
Pestalozzi*s  life  Yverdun  was  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  teachers,  so  afterward, 
from  Europe,  America  and  elsewhere, 
men  came  to  observe  the  Prussian  and 
German  schools.  And  after  the  triumphs 
of  Prussia  in  the  wars  with  Denmark, 
Austria  and  France,  other  nations  began 
to  imitate  her  military  policy  and  her 
system  of  popular  education.  Truly  the 
child  of  genius  may  achieve  marvels 
through  a  book. 

We  close  with  Stanley  Hall's  estimate 
of  * '  Leonard  and  Gertrude. "  *  *  One  hun- 
dred years  ago,"  says  he,  **  a  remarkable 
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story  appeared  in  Europe.  Is  was  prolix, 
after  the  fashion  of  that  day,  and  is  now 
rarely  read.  Yet  its  characters  and  ac- 
tion were  as  real  and  as  new  as  Kipling's 
best,  while  the  author's  passion  for  moral 
and  social  reforms  was  as  all-controlling 
as  Tolstoi's.  It  was  a  tale  of  homely  life 
in  a  Swiss  village,  of  peasants  who  beat 
their  wives,  and  of  dirty  children  who 
stole  potatoes,  and  only  on  gala  days  had 
the  cream  left  on  their  milk.  The  good 
preacher  was  growing  duller,  the  doctor 
more  quackish,  the  schoolmaster  more 
mechanical.  The  squire,  who  also  kept 
the  beer-house,  was  getting  every  one  in 
his  debt  and  extracting  and  using  for  his 
own  wretched  ends  all  domestic  secrets. 
There  was  the  gossip,  the  hypocrite,  the 
liar,  the  fool,  the  sot ;  and  everywhere  in- 
creasing superstition,  scandal,  intrigue 
and  vice. 

**But  there  was  one  good  woman  in 
this  dismal  hamlet,  Gertrude,  the  mason's 
wife,  who  taught  her  children  cleanliness, 
courtesy,  maxims,  hymns,  prayers,  and 
simple  industries,  with  such  devotion  and 
success  that  the  neighbors  begged  that 
their  children  might  come,  and  soon  be- 
gan to  come  to  see  for  themselves.  An 
old  nobleman  visited  her  home-school 
and  found  a  real  vocation  in  starting  a 
school  himself.  The  pastor  grew  inter- 
ested, and  realized  that  his  sermons  had 
been  dry,  and  began  to  preach  in  earnest. 
The  spirit  of  home-life  and  mutual  im- 
provement appeared.  The  beer-house 
ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  the  village  life. 
A  few  citizens  met  weekly  to  discuss  the 
larger  educational  questions  of  public  and 
private  weal.  At  length  a  Royal  Com- 
mission was  sent  to  study  Bonal,  which 
had  become  the  thriftiest  village  in  the 
realm,  and  reported  that  they  had  dis- 
covered here  the  true  principle  of  reform, 
prosperity,  and  universal  government  in 
education,  with  Gertrude's  school  at  the 
root  of  all. 

*  *  For  Bonal  is  the  great  world.  All  its 
degradations  are  but  the  natural  offspring 
of  ignorance,  and  Gertrude  is  the  good 
teacher,  by  whom  alone  society,  state  and 
church  can  be  regenerated.  This  tale  of 
Pestalozzi's  shows  us  what  a  simple  and 
unlearned  man  can  do  if  he  is  in  earnest, 
and  if  his  cause  is  great.  It  was  read 
everywhere ;  it  was  wept  over ;  royal  per- 
sonages came  to  see  the  author,  and  gave 
him  presents  and  decorations ;  and  many 
greater  men  than  he  have  since  lit  their 
torches  at  the  fire  he  kindled." 


THE  WICKERSHAM  FUND. 


WE  take  pleasure  in  giving  place  to  the 
following  statement,  received  from 
Col.  John  A.  M.  Passmore,  Treasurer  of 
the  Wickersham  Pedagogical  Library 
Fund,  of  the  sum  total  in  his  hands  De- 
cember 12,  1894,  with  credit  to  those 
making  contributions  to  the  same.  Dr. 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh  has  had  the  amount 
handsomely  increased  by  the  addition  of 
the  last  six  or  eight  credits  from  Insti-' 
tutes  which  he  has  attended  during  the 
past  few  weeks.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  to  secure  additional  funds» 
and  to  occupy  an  alcove  as  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  new  State  Library  at  Har- 
risburg.  This  committee  was  appointed 
in  1 89 1,  at  the  Bedford  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers*  Association,  and  much 
earnest  effort  has  been  made,  especially 
by  Mr.  Passmore  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lloyd,  to  secure  the  sum  needed  in  carry- 
ing out  the  plan  of  alcove  as  above,  as 
approved  by  the  Association. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  WICKERSHAM  FBDAOOGICAI. 
I^IBRARY  FUND. 

Girls*  High  School,  Lancaster,  Pa. .  .   .  %i  50 

Boys'  High  School,  Lancaster,  Pa. ...  i  50 

Superintendent  and  Teachers,  Chester.  5  57 

Miss  C.  O.  Spindler's  School,  Lancaster.  i  70 

W.  H.  Gillespie's  School,  Newport  Twp  .  80 

James  Evans'  School,  Newport  Twp  .   .  i  50 

School  at  Wanamie,  Pa i  70 

E.  Kratz's  School,  Perkasie,  Pa  ...   .  2  45 

Mary  L.  Dunn's  School,  Wayne,  Pa  .   .  2  00 

A.  S.  Kline's  School,  Lancaster  Co.  .   .  50 

W.  F.  Rotenberger's  School,  Lane.  Co.  75 

S.  K.  Brecht's  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  i  50 

Miss  M.  J.  Edgar's  School 40 

Emma  S.  Bruner's  School,  Lancaster.  .  i  50 

Ida  M.  Lind's  School,  Lancaster    ...  i  50 

W.  F.  Harper  and  Teachers,  Shamokin.  15  00 

Dr.  A.  E.  Maltby,  Prin.,  Slippery  Rock.  10  00 

Miss  M.  S.  Booz,  Supt.,  Bristol,  Pa.  .   .  2  00 

W.  A.  Lindsay,  Carlisle,  Pa 10  00 

J.  M.  Coughlin,  Supt.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa .  10  00 

L.  B.  Landis,  Supt.,  Allentown,  Pa.  .   .  10  00 

W.  H.  Slotter,  Supt.,  Bucks  Co  .       .   .  10  00 

Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeflfer,  Prin.,  Kutztown .  .  10  oo 

Teachers  of  Lancaster  Co 4  00 

State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.  22  45 
Dr.    A.   N.    Raub,    Delaware    College, 

Newark,  Del 10  00 

Teachers  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa 16  00 

Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  Indiana,  Pa  .  .  .  10  00 
Hon.  Henry  Houck,  School  Dept.,  Pa. .  5  00 
Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  School  Dept.,  Pa.  .  5  00 
Rev.  Jacob  Heyser,  School  Dept.,  Pa.  .  5  00 
Hon.  A.  D.  Glenn,  School  Dept,  Pa.  .  5  00 
A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Supt.,  Media,  Pa  .  .  .  10  00 
Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Huntingdon,  Pa.  10  00 
Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Supt.,  Philadelphia.  10  00 
Wm.  H.  Hockenberry,  Supt,  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa 10  00 

Ella  Hernck,  Supt,  Emporium,  Pa  .  .  10  00 
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Teachers  of  Huntingdon  Co 

Teachers  of  Huntingdon  Boro.,  Pa.  .  . 
Gazette  Publishing  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
William  M.  Zechman,  Reading,  Pa.  .  . 
Teachers  of  Bedford  and  Blair  Counties. 

Teachers  of  Bedford  Co 

Teachers  of  Allegheny  City • 

Teachers  of  Franklin  Co 

I/.  E.  McGinnes,  Supt,  Steelton,  Pa  .  . 
Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa  ...  . 
State  Teachers*  Association,  Pa  ...  . 
Teachers*  Institute  of  Lancaster  Co.  .   . 

Teachers  of  Chester  Co 

Teachers  of  Montgomery  Co 

Teachers  of  Harrisburg,  Pa 

Teachers  of  Delaware  Co 

Teachers  of  Schuylkill  Co 

Teachers  of  Bucks  Co 

Teachers  of  Somerset  Co 
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Contributors  will  carefully  examine  the  above 
list  and  see  if  all  contributions  are  properly 
credited,  as  I  am  anxious  to  have  the  list  abso- 
lutely correct  before  making  final  report 
John  A.  M.  Passmore,  Treasurer, 
1024  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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BETTER  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


THE  suggestion  that  the  number  of 
schools  should  be  reduced  and  the 
teaching  force  improved  in  sparsely- 
settled  localities  by  providing  teams  for 
the  transportation  of  the  children,  when 
the  distance  is  too  great  for  them  to  walk, 
is  not  in  any  sense  impracticable.  The 
same  can  be  done  also  in  the  interest  of 
better  graded  schools  or  township  high 
schools.  The  success  which  has  attended 
this  experiment  in  Massachusetts  would 
no  doubt  attend  it  in  Pennsylvania,  should 
it  be  tried  here. 

In  the  Concord  district,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, there  were  already  two  villages 
with  graded  schools.  One  district  school 
after  another  was  abandoned  and  the 
children  were  brought  in  daily  by  hired 
teams,  until  now  there  is  no  country 
school  or  school-house  left  in  the  large 
district.  The  expense  of  teams  to  carry 
the  children  with  the  few  additional 
teachers  required  in  the  villages  is  less 
than  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  old 
country  schools.  This  was  all  done  by 
the  district  ** school  committee"  in  ac- 
cordance with  votes  at  the  **town  meet- 
ing*' in  the  good  old  New  England 
fashion. 

Nearly  one-half  the  districts  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  have  now  adopted 
this  plan,  and  they  spend  $35,000  a  year 
for  transportation.    The  rule  seems  to  be 


for  the  teams  to  pass  at  a  given  hour 
along  certain  main  highways,  collecting 
the  children  who  walk  to  the  main  roads 
if  they  live  on  cross-roads,  and  to  take 
them  back  in  the  evening  the  same  way. 
The  children  take  their  dinners,  and  stay 
at  noon  in  a  room  set  apart  for  them, 
with  a  teacher  to  have  general  supervision 
of  the  noon  recess. 

The  attendance  of  the  children  thus 
conveyed  to  school  is  better  than  that  of 
the  village  children,  and  far  better  than 
that  of  country  children  under  the  old 
separate  school-house  system,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  advantage  of  longer  terms  of 
school  and  more  systematic  work  under 
the  graded  system. 


CITY  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


THE  fifth  annual  convention  of  City 
and  Borough  Superintendents  of 
Pennsylvania  will  be  held  in  Assembly 
Hall  in  the  new  Central  High  School 
building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  January  31st  and  February  ist, 
1895.  The  following  is  the  programme 
of  exercises  arranged  by  the  Executive 
Committee: 

Thursday,  Jan.  31,  10  a,  m. — Opening  Ad- 
dresses, by  Hon.  John  Q.  Stewart,  Harris- 
burg, and  Supt.  W.  H.  Hockenberry, 
Chambersburg. 

Inaugural  Address:  *'The  Importance  of 
Learning  to  Read,"  by  Supt.  B.  F.  Patter- 
son, Pottsville. 

Discussion  of  Inaugural. 

2  p,  w.— Round  Table:  What  are  our 
schools  doing  in 

(fl)  Nature  study  ? 

\b)  Physical  training,  including  military 
instruction  ? 

{c\  Manual  training  ? 

(a)  Penmanship? 

How  should  night  schools  be  organized  ? 
Who  should  teach  in  them  ?  What  subjects 
should  they  include  ?  By  Supt.  Samuel  A. 
Baer,  Reading ;  Supt.  L.  O.  Foose,  Harris- 
burg ;  and  Supt.  G.  W.  Phillips,  Scranton. 

Discussion. 

S  p.  m. — Pestalozzi:  The  Apostle  of  Edu- 
cational Reform.  By  Dr.  James  MacAlister, 
President  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Address  by  Daniel  H.  Hastings,  Governor- 
elect  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Friday y  g:jo  a,  m. — How  can  the  Primary 
School  Course  be  Enriched  ?  By  Supt.  R. 
K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster,  and  Supt.  C.  A. 
Babcock,  Oil  City. 

Discussion. 

Needed  Legislation  in  the  Order  of  Im- 
portance.   By  Supt.  James  M.   Coughlin, 
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Wilkesbarre,  and  Supt.  Charles  F.  Foster, 
Chester.    Discussion. 

Length  of  the  School  Day.  By  Supt. 
Addison  Jones,  West  Chester ;  Supt.  C.  B. 
Miller,  Nanticoke ;  and  Supt.  J.  M.  Reed, 
Beaver  Falls. 

Discussion. 

2  p,  m, — The  Individual  Pupil  in  Graded 
Schools,  by  Prof.  Daniel  Fleisher,  Troy. 

Discussion  by  Supt.  H.  F.  Brooks,  Mc- 
Keesport,  and  Supt.  Frank  S.  Miller,  Ma- 
banoy  City. 

Round  Table: 

(a)  Vocal  Music. 

Id)  A  Business  Course  for  the  High  School. 

ic\  Algebra  in  the  Grammar  Grades. 

{a)  Educational  Excursions. 

State  Superintendent  Schaeffer,  Deputy 
Supt.  Houck,  and  Supt.  Edward  Brooks  of 
Philadelphia,  are  expected  to  be  present  at 
8ome  of  the  sessions,  and  take  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Convention. 

County  Superintendents.  Normal  School 
Principals,  Principals  of  borough  schools 
and  others  interested  in  the  work,  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend. 

Card  orders  for  excursion  tickets  can  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  Supt.  L.  O.  Foose, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  followiujg^  are  the  officers  of  the  As- 
sociation: President,  B.  F.  Patterson,  Potts- 
ville;  Vice-President,  H.  V.  Hotchkiss, 
Meadville;  Secretary,  J.  M.  Reed,  Beaver 
Falls;  Treasurer,  Samuel  Transeau,  Wil- 
liamsport;  Executive  Committee,  L.  E.  Mc- 
Ginnes,  Chairman,  Steelton;  Atreus  Wan- 
ner, York,  and  W.  W.  Rupert,  Pottstown. 


SURPRISING  FIGURES. 


BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE  Building  and  Loan  Association 
has  existed  in  this  country  since 
1831.  Penn.sylvania  has  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  pioneer  in  this  popu- 
lar form  of  savings  fund.  The  first  or- 
ganization of  the  kind  was  started  at 
Frankford,  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia 

?)roper,  in  June,  1831,  and  closed  its  af- 
airs  in  June,  1841. 

Since  then  these  associations  have  in- 
creased in  number  from  year  to  year 
in  Pennsylvania,  until  at  this  time,  1894, 
there  are  1239  of  them  doing  active 
work  in  the  State.  The  total  actual 
assets  of  1079  of  these  associations 
is  $81,870,964,  and  over  $103,000,- 
000,  the  estimated  assets  for  the  entire 
number.  This  certainly  speaks  well  for 
the  thrift  and  economy  of  our  citizens. 
Pennsylvania  has  more  Building  and 
Loan  Associations  than  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,       Vermont,       Connecticut. 


Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Florida  combined. 

The  Pennsylvania  report  of  the  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Associations  places  their 
total  membership  in  the  State  at  more  than 
270,000.  The  total  average  time  for  the 
accumulation  of  this  enormous  sum  of 
money  has  been  about  seven  years,  which 
is  justly  pronounced  **a  most  wonderful 
record  of  thrift.** 

** Figures  at  hand,*'  says  this  report, 
*'show  1239  associations  doing  business 
in  Pennsylvania  with  assets  at  $103,943,- 
364.  It  is  estimated  that,  since  the  first 
association  was  organized  in  this  State, 
$100,000,000  have  been  returned  to  the 
members  in  cash  and  in  satisfied  mort- 
gages, making  a  grand  total,  including 
present  assets,  of  $203,943,364 — a  sum 
iwice  as  great  as  the  capital  of  the  National 
banks  of  the  State,  This  represents  at 
least  97,500  homes  secured  directly  by 
wage-earners  in  Pennsylvania  through 
the  help  furnished  by  the  building  asso- 
ciations. It  is  conservative  to  state*  that 
building  society  people  in  Pennsylvania 
own,  in  whole  or  in  part,  150,000  homes. 
A  large  number  of  women  are  members. 
It  is  estimated  that  75,000  women  hold 
stock  valued  at  $30,000,000.  The  amount 
returned  to  women  in  matured  shares  and 
mortgages  would  amount  to  as  much  as 
their  present  holdings.  The  average  ex- 
pense of  conducting  these  associations  is 
less  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of 
their  total  assets.** 

The  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Building 
and  Loan  Associations  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  says  :  **It  will  no  doubt  be  a  sur- 
prise to  many  to  learn  that  the  amount 
of  money  now  held  by  the  Building  and 
Loan  Associations  of  Ohio,  exceeds  in 
the  aggregate  the  combined  capital  in- 
vested in  the  260  National  banks,  and 
the  312  private  and  other  banks  of  the 
State,  as  reported  by  the  several  county 
auditors,  which  reaches  the  enormous 
sum  of  $63.6)6,289.  The  combined 
assets  of  the  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions, as  shown  by  statistical  tables  for 
1892-93,  present  a  grand  total  of  $74, 000,- 
000.  Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
Building  Association  assets  in  Ohio,  ex- 
ceed the  combined  capital  of  the  banks 
named,  by  about  $11,000,000  !'* 

The  Pennsylvania  report,  commenting 
on  these  enormous  figures,  says  :  *' Some- 
times the  achievements  and   inventions 
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that  advance  the  temporal  interests  of  in- 
dividuals and  communities  are  at  the 
expense  of  their  moral  well-being;  but 
the  tree  which  the  Building  Society  has 
planted  not  only  bears  golden  fruit,  but 
Its  solid  branches  and  healthy  roots  are 
the  living  representatives  of  sobriety, 
thrift,  economy,  peace,  stability,  home- 
life  and  independence.*' 

And  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  has  this 
strong  endorsement  of  these  **  people's 
banks :''  *'  Investment  in  a  Building  and 
Loan  Association  is  as  nearly  absolutely 
safe  as  it  can  be  made,  for  the  monthly 
dues  and  the  accumulated  profits,  which 
^ive  the  active  capital  of  the  association, 
are  loaned,  or  sold  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
associations,  as  fast  as  they  accumulate. 
They  are  immediately  loaned  upon  real 
estate  or  upon  the  stock  of  the  associa- 
tion itself.  The  opportunities  for  embez- 
zlement, therefore,  or  for  shrinkage  of 
securities,  are  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
and  the  almost  absolute  safety  of  the  in- 
vestment is  secured.  These  private  cor- 
I)oratious,  doing  a  semi-banking  business, 
conducted  by  men  not  trained  as  bank- 
ers, offer  a  study  in  finance  not  equaled 
by  any  other  institutions.  England, 
France,  and  some  other  countries  have 
kindred  institutions,  but  nowhere  have 
they  grown  to  such  vast  proportions  as  in 
the  United  States.'* 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny — Supt.  Hamilton  :  The  hand- 
some new  school  building  at  Oakmont  has 
been  dedicated  to  its  intended  use.  It  con- 
tains twelve  rooms  and  a  large  auditorium. 
It  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Smead 
system,  and  cost  $33,000.  On  November 
14th,  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Di- 
rectors* Association  was  held.  About  125  di- 
rectors were  present.  A  very  interesting 
programme  was  carried  out.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  favoring  :  i.  More  liberal  State 
appropriations  ;  2.  A  minimum  school  term 
of  seven  months ;  3.  A  compulsory  school 
law  :  4.  The  taking  of  a  school  census  every 
third  year  ;  5.  The  enactment  of  a  law,  giv- 
ing^ to  townships  as  well  as  to  boroughs  the 
privilege  of  electing  supervising  principals. 
Last  year  our  county  spent  $1,033,449.18  for 
educational  purposes,  of  which  $356,750.48 
was  paid  in  salaries  to  teacher,*^.  The  aver- 
age annual  salary  paid  to  teachers  in  the 
borough  schools  was  $510,  and  in  townships 
$360.  In  the  841  schools  in  operation  last 
year,  40,378  pupils  were  enrolled.  The 
growth  01  the  county  during  the  year  was 
remarkable :  Sixty-seven  additional  schools 


were  opened ;  three  new  districts  were 
formed  ;  the  number  of  directors  was  in- 
creased from  579  to  600  ;  and  the  enrollment 
was  increased  by  2865  pupils. 

Blair — Supt.  Wertz  :  Diphtheria  and  ty- 
phoid fever  nave  seriously  interfered  with 
our  schools  in  several  districts.  The  schools 
of  Frankstown  township  were  all  closed  for 
two  weeks,  and  two  of  them  for  a  longer 
time,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  diph- 
theria. In  one  district  ten  children  died 
from  the  effects  of  this  dread  disease. 

Bucks— Supt.  Slotter;  Langhorne-  bor- 
ough opened  a  third  school .  El  izabeth  Lloyd 
has  been  re-appointed  principal  of  these 
schools.  Bensalem  dedicated  their  new  two- 
room  school-house  at  Cornwells.  The  build- 
ing is  well  lighted,  heated  with  hot  air,  and 
properly  ventilated.  The  school  grounds 
have  been  graded  and  will  soon  be  in  good 
condition.  This  township  has  the  finest 
and  best  kept  school  yards  in  the  county. 
The  Erwinna  school  in  Tinicum  township 
has  been  traded  into  two  divisions,  and  an 
additional  teacher  appointed.  This  was  a 
wise  step  on  the  part  of  the  directors.  The 
good  work  at  the  Centre  Hill  school  in 
Nockamixon  shows  that  the  directors  acted 
judiciously  in  erecting  a  new  building  and 
grading  the  school. 

Cambria— Supt.  Leech  :  Our  Teachers' 
Institute  was  the  most  successful  we  have 
ever  held.  Our  instructors  were  :  Drs.  N. 
C.  Schaeffer.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  G.  M. 
Philips,  D.  J.  Waller,  S.  C.  Schmucker, 
Prof  Geo.  E.  Little,  Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey, 
and  Prof  T.  L.  Gibson.  Our  evening  en- 
tertainments were  provided  by  John  R. 
Clark,  Will  Carleton,  Ovide  Musin  Com- 
pany, and  Maj.  Henry  C.  Dane. 

Cameron— Supt.  Herrick  :  The  Lumber 
township  Local  Institute  was  held  in 
Cameron  on  the  24th,  Miss  Anna  Rhoads 
chairman.  Interesting  instruction  was  given 
by  Miss  Robinson,  Messrs.  Jones,  Burrell, 
Douty,  the  Co.  Superintendent  and  others. 

Chester— Supt.  Walton  :  The  local  Insti- 
tute held  at  New  London  last  April  was  a 
financial  success  to  the  extent  of  five  libra- 
ries in  the  schools  of  that  township.  These 
libraries  of  eight  or  ten  volumes  each  are 
exchanged  two  or  three  times  each  year. 
There  are  several  valuable  reading  tables  in 
both  New  London  and  Elk  townships.  A 
reading  table  with  two  or  three  dollars' 
worth  of  children's  papers,  and  five  or  six 
dollars'  worth  of  good  books,  is  the  most 
economical  investment  school  directors  can 
make.  Parents,  ministers  and  Christian 
people  in  general  should  see  to  it  that  chil- 
dren are  fwi  with  wholesome  mental  food. 

C1.AR10N— Supt.  Beer  :  In  October,  I  di- 
vided the  county  into  eight  districts  for 
Local  Institute  purposes.  There  are  about 
thirty  teachers  to  each  district.  Four  of 
these  districts  have  had  meetings,  and  two 
others  have  the  dates  fixed.  The  Seventh 
district  had  an  evening  meeting  at  New 
Bethlehem.     The     attendance     was     very 
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gratifying,  and  the  day  meeting  was  a  pro- 
nounced success.  On  the  same  day,  the 
fifth  district  met  at  Rimersburg  and  had  a 
good  meeting.  I  was  present  at  both.  No- 
vember 17th  the  fourth  district  had  a  good 
meeting  at  Callensburg ;  and  on  the  24th, 
the  eighth  district  met  at  Greenville  and 
held  an  interesting  session.  Prof.  Davis 
and  Prof.  Pugh,  of  the  Normal  School, 
helped  at  Greenville,  and  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  people  is  very  encouraging. 
Prof.  S.  W.  Kerr  has  established  a  reading 
room  at  Clarion  Collegiate  Institute,  Rimers- 
burg, and  every  stuaent  is  required  to  read 
a  certain  leneth  of  time  each  day,  a  record 
being  kept  of  his  reading — an  excellent  plan. 
All  but  twenty-two  of  our  teachers  are  read- 
ing Educational  Foundations  in  our  profes- 
sional reading  course ;  of  the  twe'nty-two, 
seventeen  are  Normal  graduates. 

C01.UMBIA — Supt.  Johnston  :  During  the 
month  I  have  met  with  the  teachers  of 
Jackson,  Sugarloaf,  Roaring  Creek,  Cleve- 
land, Orange,  and  Locust  townships,  and  we 
held  a  successful  Local  Institute  at  Buck- 
horn.  These  meetings  were  well  attended 
by  teacher's  and  directors.  The  teachers,  in 
many  of  the  districts,  hold  meetings  reg- 
ularly once  or  twice  a  month,  and  the  re- 
sult IS  better  work  for  the  schools  and  in 
them.  The  teachers  thus  far  visited  in  the 
ungraded  schools  are  doing  well  in  general," 
and  getting  along  nicely  with  the  graded 
course  of  study  introduced  this  year.  The 
Berwick  Board,  always  progressive,  has 
established  a  cooking  department  in  its 
schools.  The  classes  will  be  composed  of 
girls  from  the  High  School  and  grammar 
grades,  and  each  class  will  be  instructed  in 
the  art  of  cooking  for  one-half  school-day 
each  week. 

CuMBERi/AND — Supt.  Beitzel :  I  was  pres- 
ent at  the  dedication  of  the  fine  school 
building  at  New  Cumberland.  Quite  an 
elaborate  programme  of  interesting  exercises 
was  successfully  rendered.  The  new  build- 
ing is  a  plain  brick  structure,  containing 
four  rooms.  It  is  finished  inside  in  hard 
wood  and  equipped  with  the  Smead- Wills 
system  of  heating  and  ventilating.  The 
rooms  are  spacious  and  supplied  with  the 
best  of  modern  furniture.  One  particularly 
desirable  feature  is  the  perforated  bottom  of 
the  chalk  troughs,  by  which  the  chalk-dust 
is  drawn  into  the  exhaust  air  circulation 
and  carried  outside  the  building.  The  en- 
tire cost  of  the  building  was  less  than 
|io,ooo,  and  the  Board  certainly  deserves 
credit  for  the  business  capacity,  economy 
and  wisdom  exercised  in  the  course  of  its 
erection.  New  Cumberland  now  has  as 
substantial,  comfortable  and  convenient  a 
school  house  as  any  other  town  in  the  valley. 

Delaware— Supt.  Smith  :  The  directors 
of  CoUingdale  borough  have  completed  and 
are  now  occupying  their  new  two-story 
school  building.  It  is  built  of  stone  of  a 
fine  quality,  and  presents  as  neat  an  ap- 
pearance as  any  in  the  county.    It  contains 


four  rooms,  only  two  being  occupied  at 
present.  It  has  the  most  highly  improved 
system  of  heating,  and  the  schools  are  sup- 
plied with  excellent  apparatus  for  school- 
room work.  The  County  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation held  a  very  successful  meeting  in 
the  South  Chester  nigh  school.  It  was  the 
first  of  the  season  and  very  well  attended. 
Our  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  Nov.  5-9. 
It  was  a  very  satisfactory  meeting  from  an 
educational  standpoint.  The  exceptionally 
bad  weather  interfered  very  much  with  the 
attendance  of  the  public,  which  usually 
g^ves  us  a  very  liberal  patronage.  The 
second  meeting  of  the  teachers'  association 
was  held  at  Sharon  Hill.  It  proved  a  very 
profitable  occasion.  Such  persons  as  Dr. 
De  Garmo,  president  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, Dr.  A.  Thomas  Smith,  of  the  West 
Chester  Normal  School,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoe- 
maker, of  Philadelphia,  and  a  lady  from  the 
Girls'  Normal  School  of  Philadelphia,  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  physical  cul- 
ture, were  present  as  instructors.  Many  of 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood  attended. 
A  resolution  was  passed  approving  the  pass- 
age of  a  compulsory  school  law  by  the 
next  legislature. 

Franklin — Supt.  Zumbro:  The  County 
Institute  was  the  chief  educational  event 
during  the  month.  We  had  a  grand,  good 
meeting,  conceded  by  all  to  have  been  the 
best  institute  ever  held  here.  The  instruc- 
tion was  all  of  a  high  order,  being  mainly 
in  the  line  of  giving  and  receiving  inspira- 
tion. We  attended  a  flag  raising  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  at  Prospect  Hill  school  near 
Greencastle,  and  it  was  indeed  a  patriotic 
occasion. 

Fulton— Supt.  Chestnut:  Local  insti- 
tutes are  held  weekly,  and  they  are  doing  a 
fifreat  deal  of  good.  They  are  the  strongest 
lorce  we  have.  We  have  lost  the  best 
school-man  in  the  county,  D.  H.  Patterson, 
of  Ayr,  by  his  election  to  the  legislature. 
He  can  ill  be  spared,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  all  our  directors.  Ayr,  Tod,  Licking- 
Creek  and  Union  each  built  a  new  school- 
house.  The  schools  in  general  are  in  good 
working  order.  The  refusal  of  a  number  of 
certificates  is  now  bearing  fruit.  The  weed- 
ing out  of  careless  and  unprogressive  teach- 
ers will  be  continued.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  inspire  teachers,  pupils  and  patrons  with 
enthusiasm. 

Huntingdon — Supt.  Rudy  :  The  County 
Institute  was  a  great  success.  The  teachers 
were  all  present  but  three,  and  these  gave 
satisfactory  excuses.  Friends  of  education 
turned  out  in  large  numbers.  Upon  the 
whole  it  was  voted  the  best  Institute  we 
have  yet  held.  There  was  no  lack  of  enthu* 
siasm  throughout  the  week.  The  instruc- 
tors and  lecturers  were  well  received,  and 
their  efforts  highly  appreciated. 

Juniata— Supt.  Marshall :  Our  County 
Institute  was  held  during  this  month,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  teachers,  press  and  public^ 
was  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the 
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county.  Ot  our  no  teachers,  all  but  three 
were  in  attendance;  of  the  three  absent,  two 
were  detained  by  sickness.  A  number  of 
the  teachers  took  part  in  the  programme, 
and  all  lent  a  willing  hand  in  working  to- 
gether for  the  success  of  the  institute.  It 
becomes  my  sad  duty  to  chronicle  the  death 
of  one  of  our  faithful  teachers,  Azariah  Y. 
McAfee,  of  Turbett  township,  who  died 
after  a  brief  illness,  Dec.  3,  1894.  He  was 
the  oldest  teacher,  in  respect  of  consecutive 
service,  in  Juniata  county,  having  taught 
continuously  for  forty-four  years.  He  ex- 
erted ennobling  influences  in  his  school  and 
in  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  by  his  pupils,  and  is 
now  mourned  by  a  large  circle  offriends  and 
acquaintances.  He  has  gone  to  reap  the  re- 
ward of  the  faithful  teacher,  while  his  work 
will  live  in  the  community  benefited  and 
blest  by  his  life  of  devotion  to  its  highest 
and  best  interests. 

Lackawanna — Supt.  Taylor:  The  new 
school  building  of  Jermyn  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  county,  and  the  directors  may  justly 
feel  proud  ot  their  work.  On  October  loth, 
the  Greenfield  school  board  let  the  contract 
for  building  ten  new  outhouses.  When 
these  are  finished  the  directors  will  have 
complied  fully  with  the  law  bearing  upon 
the  subject. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Snoke:  The  leading  edu- 
cational events  of  this  month  were  the 
County  Institute  and  the  dedication  of  the 
public  school  building  at  Fredericksburg. 
The  Institute  was  decidedly  successful.  Of 
the  260  teachers  in  the  county,  every  one 
was  in  attendance.  The  dedication  of  the 
Fredericksburg  school  building  was  under 
the  management  of  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  Ex- 
cellent addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof. 
Channell,  of  Pine  Grove,  A.  S.  Brendle, 
Esq.,  of  Schaefferstown,  and  Sam*l  Groh, 
of  Lickdale.  The  dedicatory  address  was 
made  by  the  County  Superintendent.  The 
building  is  a  two-story  four-room  structure, 
well  lighted  and  supplied  with  slate  black- 
board surface  and  excellent  furniture.  It  is 
very  complete  in  all  its  appointments,  and 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  county. 
Swatara  supplied  three,  and  Union  six,  of 
their  school  rooms  with  slate  surface.  I 
have  visited  all  the  schools  excepting  those 
of  Bethel,  and  found  most  of  them  in  a  very 
satisfactory  condition.  West  Lebanon  and 
North  Cornwall  have  each  organized  an 
additional  school. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Harrison:  I  have  found 
the  enrollment,  especially  in  the  primary 
schools,  much  larger  than  usual.  In  fact 
the  primary  schools  are  overcrowded.  In  a 
few  instances  the  directors  have  divided 
them  into  two  sections,  one  attending  the 
morning  session,  the  other  the  afternoon. 
This  is  an  excellent  arrangement  for  all  first- 
year  pupils. 

Mifflin — Supt.  Cooper:  I  have  visited 
all  the  schools  in  the  county  save  twelve. 
Our  teachers  are  doing  well  and  giving  good 


satisfaction.  Many  of  the  disgraceful  out- 
houses have  been  displaced  by  new  ones;  a 
little  more  improvement  in  this  direction, 
and  the  legal  requirements  will  have  been 
fully  complied  with.  The  High  School  in 
Yeagertown  raised  money  to  carpet  and 
paper  the  room.  It  now  presents  a  very  at- 
tractive appearance,  and  the  teacher,  Mr, 
H.  W.  Firth,  and  his  scholars  deserve  praise 
for  what  they  have  done  so  well.  In  the 
Lewistown  schools  the  discipline  and  in- 
struction in  music  reflect  deserved  credit 
upon  Prof.  Kennedy  and  his  corps  of  teach- 
ers. Our  County  Institute  was  a  complete 
success.  Our  instructors  were  full  of  enerery 
and  proved  themselves  masters  of  their  sub- 
jects. Of  the  120  teachers  in  the  county,  all 
were  present  but  one,  and  he  was  disabled. 

Monroe— Supt.  Serfass:  The  thirty-fifth 
annual  Teachers'  Institute,  held  during  this 
month,  was  the  most  successful  in  our  his- 
tory. More  teachers  were  present  than  at 
any  previous  Institute;  and  the  attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  public  was  bejrond  the 
capacity  of  the  court  house.  The  instruct- 
ors for  the  day  sessions  were:  Prof.  Henry 
W.  Elson,  Supt.  D.  A.  Harman,  Ex-Supt. 
C.  J.  Swift,  Profs.  Geo.  P.  Bible,  E.  L. 
Kemp,  A.  P.  Root,  J.  W.  Paul,  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Edmund.  Hon.  J.  B.  Storm  de- 
livered the  opening  address.  The  following 
teachers  also  took  part  in  the  regular  pro- 

S-amme:  Principals  W.  H.  Ramsey,  C.  A. 
auk,  J.  J.  Unger,  A.  D.  Wannamaker,  and 
W.  A.  Shafer.  For  the  evening  entertain- 
ments we  had  Col.  Geo.  W.  Bain,  P.  von 
Finkelstein  Mamreov,  Prof.  Kemp,  and 
Misses  Gertrude  Edmund  and  Marie  Bradlev. 
Local  Institutes  are  being  organized  through- 
out the  county,  and  the  educational  affairs 
in  general  are  encouraging.  Outhouses  are 
receiving  attention,  and  notably  in  Polk 
district,  where  the  directors  are  providing 
separate  buildings  in  strict  compliance  with 
the  law. 

Northumberland— Supt.  Shipman:  Dur- 
ing these  three  months  I  made  157  official 
visits  to  the  schools.  I  find  better  grading 
and  classification  in  nine  out  of  ten  schools 
than  was  the  case  last  year.  There  are  still 
some  schools  not  as  fully  supplied  with  text- 
books as  they  should  be  ;  this  is  due  chiefiy 
to  delay  in  shipping  on  the  part  of  publish- 
ers. If  teachers  are  careful  to  make  out 
statement  of  classes  at  the  end  of  term  and 
file  it  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  they 
will  greatly  aid  directors  in  getting  their 
orders  in  earlier.  The  Dewart  school  in 
Delaware  township  became  so  large  that  the 
Board  was  obliged  to  organize  a  new  school. 
The  division  was  made  with  a  view  to  main- 
taining a  graded  school.  One  of  Coal  town- 
ship's night  schools  has  84  pupils  enrolled. 

Pike— Supt.  Sawyer:  The  County  Insti- 
tute was  held  at  Milford.  Instruction  was. 
given  in  geography,  grammar,  reading, 
civics,  and  pedagogy;  evening  lectures  by 
Prof.  Chas.  H.  Albert,  State  Supt.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  Dr.  J.  P.  Welsh,  and  Prof.  G.  W. 
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Twitmyer,  on  the  following  subjects,  **The 
Guardians .  of  Our  Homes,*'  ''Education 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,"  ''Problems 
of  I^iving,"  and  "Coal  and  Coal  Products.*' 
Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings by  the  public,  the  day  sessions 
being  well  attended,  and  the  evening  lec- 
tures finding  the  court  house  crowded  with 
an  appreciative  and  attentive  audience.  The 
teachers  were  prompt  in  attendance  and 
gave  attention  to  all  the  proceedings.  Edu- 
cation in  Pike  county  seems  to  be  keeping 
pace  with  other  sections  of  the  State  having 
similar  advantages. 

SuLi.iVAN~Supt.  Meylert:  An  unusually 
interesting  and  profitable  lyocal  Institute 
was  held  at  Forksville.  This  Institute  dis- 
trict includes  Forks,  Elkland,  Fox,  Hills- 
grove  and  Forksville,  and  has  in  all  twenty- 
nine  teachers.  Of  this  number  23  were 
present.  Other  local  meetings  will  be  held 
m  different  parts  of  the  county. 

Tioga — Supt.  Raesly:  The  educational 
event  of  the  month  was  the  County  Insti- 
tute, which  was  held  at  Wellsboro  during 
the  week  beginning  November  19th.  The 
attendance  was  goodand  the  general  interest 
manifested  was  never  better.  At  some  of  the 
sessions  over  iioo  persons  were  present. 
The  instructors  were  Drs.  N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
S.  H.  Albro.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  A.  R.  Home, 
A.  T.  Smith,  and  J.  B.  DeMotte,  Miss  Eliza 
Boyce,  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  R.  Smith,  and  Prof. 
H.  E.  Cogswell.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
favoring  a  school  census,  distribution  of  the 
State  appropriation  upon  a  different  basis, 
township  high  schools,  closer  supervision 
of  rural  schools,  a  compulsory  education 
law,  etc.  The  County  Reading  Circle,  which 
now  numbers  over  a  hundred  members,  is 
flourishing. 

Venango  —  Supt.  Bigler:  Cornplanter 
township  has  erected  a  very  commodious 
annex  of  two  rooms  to  its  high  school  build- 
ing at  Rouseville.  Monthly  institutes  are 
held  now  in  all  but  four  districts  in  the 
county.  Great  interest  is  taken  in  these 
meetings. 

Warren — Supt.  Putnam  :  Local  Insti- 
tutes were  held  at  Spring  Creek,  Bear  Lake, 
and  Elk  ;  at  the  first,  forty-five  teachers  re- 
gistered ;  at  the  second,  about  twenty  ;  and 
at  Elk,  fifteen.  At  each  meeting  the  pupils 
and  patrons  were  present  in  large  numbers 
and  much  interest  was  manifested.  The  de- 
sire for  such  meetings  has  grown  rapidly, 
and  it  is  expected  that  at  least  twenty  more 
will  be  held  during  the  winter.  The  citizens 
take  a  lively  interest  and  excellent  pro- 
:granimes  are  arranged.  We  are  keeping 
school  work  in  the  minds  of  our  people. 

Wayne — Supt.  Kennedy:  The  Annual  In- 
stitute was  very  successful.  Nearly  all  the 
teachers  were  in  attendance.  Five  or  six 
were  prevented  from  attending  by  sickness, 
whilst  from  the  remaining  two  or  three  who 
were  absent,  nothing  has  been  heard.  The 
work  done  was  of  the  very  best  character. 
Dr.    White   is   a   host   in    himself.    Prof. 


Albert's  work  was  excellent.  Prof.  Twit- 
myer is  always  good.  Prof.  Swift  conducted 
the  music  and  gave  good  instruction  along 
other  lines. 

Bristol — Supt.  Booz:  On  Thanksgiving 
Day.  the  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.  presented  a  hand- 
some flag  to  the  new  high  school  building. 

Columbia — Supt.  Hoffman:  The  entire 
corps  of  teachers  and  the  Superintendent  at- 
tended the  County  Institute  held  at  Lan- 
caster. In  our  opinion  it  was  the  most 
profitable  session  of  the  Institute  we  ever 
attended.  We  have  a  flourishing  Teachers* 
Reading  Circle,  in  which  many  of  our 
teachers  take  an  active  interest.  The  course 
of  reading  pursued  includes  general  as  well 
as  special  subjects. 

Du  Bois—Supt.  Garrison:  The  attendance 
is  daily  improving.  We  have  introduced 
White's  New  Course  in  Art  Instruction. 
All  pupils  are  provided  with  models  and 
other  necessary  material;  a  special  teacher 
is  with  us,  and  the  work  has  been  com- 
menced in  a  systematic  way.  Plans  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  for  a  six-room  brick 
building,  also  an  annex  of  four  rooms  to  a 
four-room  building,  which  will  give  us 
thirty  rooms,  and  all  modem. 

Hazel  Twp.  (^Luzerne  G?.)— Supt.  Mul- 
hall :  Night  schools  are  in  operation  in 
nearly  every  district  of  the  township.  These 
schools  generally  start  out  very  well — they 
have  a  large  enrollment — but  for  one  cause 
or  another,  they  appear  to  drop  off  just  as 
suddenly.  The  School  Board  has  procured 
24  sets  of  the  Normal  Series  charts,  which 
are  designed  to  assist  in  the  teaching  of 
grammar  and  arithmetic. 

Hazleton— Supt.  Harman  :  An  interest- 
ing class  in  physical  culture  is  being  in- 
structed weekly  by  Mrs.  Amv  R.  Blair,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  system  adopted  is  that 
of  Mrs.  Louisa  Preece,  of  Minneapolis,  who 
lectured  upon  the  subject  before  the  recent 
County  Institute  held  at  Wilkesbarre.  All 
of  the  city  teachers  with  the  exception  of 
four  have  joined  the  class  ;  several  from  ad- 
joining districts  are  also  taking  the  course. 
The  City  Institute  is  discussing,  at  its  semi- 
monthly meetings,  the  work  of  the  instruc- 
tors at  the  County  Institute.  We  find  it 
very  interesting  and  profitable. 

Mahanoy  Twp.  {Schuylkill  G?.)— Supt, 
Noonan  :  Very  decided  improvements  have 
been  made  about  the  Cole's  building.  A 
stone  wall  4  feet  high  and  125  feet  long  has 
been  constructed  in  order  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  grade  the  grounds,  which  have  been 
enclosed  by  600  feet  of  fencing.  We  have 
discontinued  the  use  of  slates  in  all  except 
first  and  second  grades  in  both  day  and 
night  schools.  Twelve  night  schools  were 
opened  Nov.  26  ;  487  boys  have  been  en- 
rolled. We  were  very  much  pleased  with 
the  success  of  these  schools  last  year ;  the 
indications  are  that  we  shall  have  an  in- 
creased attendance  (average)  this  year.  We 
have  just  received  from  the  printer  a  little 
township  manual,  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be 
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placed  in  every  home  in  the  district.  The 
work  is  perhaps  rather  crude,  but  we  ex- 
pect, nevertheless,  that  it  will  help  to  foster 
m  some  degree  the  educational  interest  of 
the  community. 

Mii^TON  —  Supt.  Goho:  The  following 
items  will  show  that  our  work  is  not  lag- 
ging: I.  A  new  chemical  laboratory,  fitted 
Tip  with  gas,  water,  and  places  for  eight 
pupils  to  work  at  once.  2.  The  purchase  of 
chemical  apparatus,  and  a  reasonably  full 
supply  of  cnemicals. 

New  Castle— Supt.  Shearer:  Previous 
to  last  j'ear  the  County  Institute  was  held 
in  this  city,  which  being  near  the  centre  of 
the  county  is  easil}'  accessible.  Last  year, 
the  County  Superintendent  thinking  it  best 
to  hold  this  meeting  in  midwinter,  in  a 
small  town  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of 
the  county  on  a  branch  of  a  *'  R.  R.  division," 
the  city  teachers  petitioned  the  Board  of 
Control  to  allow  them  to  hold  their  own  In- 
stitute and  to  extend  the  school  term  one 
week.  This  petition  having  been  granted, 
although  we  have  not  the  required  seventy- 
five  teachers,  we  held  our  own  Institute  lor 
the  discussion  of  matters  pertaining  to  our 
own  work.  So  much  benefit  was  derived 
therefrom  that  this  year  all  felt  that  it  would 
be  to  the  best  interest  of  our  schools  to  pur- 
sue the  same  course,  rather  than  to  attend 
the  County  Institute,  to  be  held  in  a  small 
town  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
county.  We  accordingly  held  eight  sessions, 
at  which  the  following  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed with  much  profit  by  visitors,  direc- 
tors, superintendent,  principals  and  teach- 
ers, after  they  had  been  opened  by  those  who 
had  been  previously  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose :  Institutes ;  nature  of  psychology ; 
does  the  teacher  need  psychology  ?  general 
view  of  the  mind  ;  the  senses  ;  sensations  ; 
attention  ;  discrimination  and  integration  ; 
pjerception  ;  memory  ;  imagination  :  concep- 
tion ;  recitation  ;  spelling  ;  school  discipline; 
the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  ;  phy- 
sical culture  in  the  schools  ;  what  we  should 
accomplish  in  writing ;  how  to  accomplish 
it ;  the  mission  of  the  public  schools  ;  the 
mental,  physical,  and  vocal  elements  in 
reading  ;  poetry  in  the  school ;  methods  Jn 
teaching  history  ;  moral  training ;  advant- 
ages of  the  study  of  mental  arithmetic; 
methods  of  recitation  in  same  ;  proper  use  of 
spare  minutes  ;  incentives  to  study  ;  teaching 
patriotism  in  the  schools  ;  importance  of  our 
work  ;  how  to  secure  the  best  results  in  the 
shortest  time  out  of  the  school  term  ;  high 
schools  ;  self-control ;  music  in  the  schools  ; 
teaching  denominate  numbers  and  decimals; 
phonics  ;  teaching  fractions  ;  grading  ;  ex- 
aminations abolished  ;  recesses  ;  absence 
and  tardiness ;  ventilation,  light  and  heat. 
The  teachers  were  instructed  also  in  Mrs. 
Preece's  system  of  physical  culture  for 
schools  at  each  session,  and  Grade  Confer- 
ences held  on  a  number  of  special  topics. 

ScRANTON— Supt.  Phillips ;  We  held  our 
first  annual  Institute  for  tne  city  from  Oct. 


29  to  Nov.  2.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
teachers  were  enrolled.  The  instructors 
were  Drs.  Schaefl:er,  E.  E.  White,  E.  O. 
Lyte  and  S.  H.  Albro,  Prof.  C.  H.  Albert, 
Miss  L.  E.  Patridge,  Miss  Gertrude  Ed- 
mund, Ph.  D.,  Mr.  E.  W.  Newton,  and  Miss 
Irois  Shardlow.  Heretofore  the  city  teach- 
ers united  with  those  of  the  county  in  a  joint 
meeting.  This  year  the  Institutes  for  city 
and  county  were  held  during  the  same  week 
but  in  separate  places  with  nearly  the  same 
corps  of  instructors,  thus  lessening  expenses 
for  each  body.  Hereafter  the  Institute  will 
be  held  earlier  in  the  year.  The  meeting 
was  entirely  satisfkctory  and  our  teachers 
were  great  ly  stimulated  for  better  effort.  We 
opened  a  new  two-room  building  Monday, 
Dec.  3.  On  Thanksgiving  Day  wagon-loads 
of  provisions,  etc.,  were  donated  by  differ- 
ent schools  to  families  and  institutions 
needing  relief.  The  same  project  will  be 
carried  out  in  schools  as  a  part  of  their  clos- 
ing exercises  before  the  holidays.  Our 
night  schools  opened  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  with  an  attendance  more  than 
twice  that  of  last  year.  Fifty-five  teachers 
are  at  present  employed  with  a  demand  for 
five  or  six  additional  teachers. 
Shenandoah— Supt.  Whitaker:  We  are 

freatly  in  need  of  more  school  rooms.  We 
ave  four  schools  at  present  located  in 
rented  church  basements  which  are  unfit  for 
the  purpose.  Plans  for  a  new  four-room 
builaing  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Board.  The 
matter  will  be  pushed  hard,  and  the  work 
completed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  build- 
ing will  be  a  handsome  one — conveniently 
arranged  and  furnished  throughout  in  the 
best  manner,  including  the  Smead-Wills 
system  of  heating  and  ventilation.  We 
have  opened  nine  evening  schools,  one  of 
which  is  a  High  School.  We  are  doing  all 
in  our  power  to  make  these  schools  success- 
ful, and  as  beneficial  as  possible  to  the  boys 
who  are  so  sorely  in  need  of  their  help. 

Steelton— Supt.  McGinnes:  Our  teachers 
were  all  in  attendance  at  the  County  Insti- 
tute. The  meeting  of  the  Dauphin  County 
Directors'  Association,  which  was  held  dur- 
ing the  week  of  Institute,  was  also  well  at- 
tended by  our  directors.  Both  these  meet- 
ings were  of  such  a  character  that  much 
good  will  doubtless  result  from  them. 
**  Echoes  of  the  County  Institute**  furnished 
much  valuable  material  for  the  first  general 
meeting  of  our  teachers  after  the  Institute. 

Tamaqua  —  Supt.  Ditchburn  :  All  our 
teachers  attended  the  County  Institute.  We 
had  a  very  interesting  time  and  I  have  no 
doubt  we  were  all  greatly  benefited  by  the 
work  done. 

TiTusviLLE — Supt.  Crawford  :  The  usual 
custom  of  furnishing  Thanksgiving  dinners 
to  the  deserving  poor  by  the  pupils  of  the 
city  schools,  embraced  almost  one  hundred 
families  this  year.  The  high  school  was 
literally  turned  into  a  supply  store,  and; the 
Principal  acted  well  the  part  of  a  commis- 
sary general. 
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Mechanical  Music— The  Black  Forest  is  fa- 
mous for  these  mechanical  organs — orchestrions,  as 
they  are  called — and  in  some  instances  they  are 
brought  to  great  perfection.  There  is  a  shop  close  to 
the  exhibition,  bearing  the  name  of  Lamy  Sdhne,  full 
of  clocks  and  singing-birds  and  orche^^ions,  where 
you  may  pass  half  an  hour  in  a  fairy-land  of  surprises 
and  all  kinds  of  mechanical  music.  One  morning 
I  went  in  with  an  old  lady  and  gentleman — the  la^ 
ter  a  grave  uignitary  of  the  church  of  England. 
"A  very  tiring  place,"  said  the  old  lady;  "all  up 
and  down  hill ;  the  only  fault  I  find  with  the  Black 


Forest.  Couldn't  they  level  it,  my  dear?"— to  her 
husband— ** or  build  viaducts  or  something?  Or,  at 
the  very  least,  couldn't  they  organize  pony  chaises 
all  over  the  country — like  those,  vou  know,  that  we 
found  so  useful  at  Bournemouth  last  year?  '*Take 
a  chair,  my  love,"  said  the  old  gentleman  sympa- 
thetically, without  committing  himself  to  an  opinion. 
And  he  placed  one  for  her,  while  the  young  man  ia 
the  shop  r whose  jolly,  good-natured  face  and  broad 
grin  deiignted  one  to  behold)  wound  up  the  orches- 
trion. The  old  lady  sat  down  somewhat  heavily  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  and  immediately  the  chair  struck 


HEARTS  AND 


HOMES. 


J.  BbOCXI.ST. 


1.  Hearts  and  homes, sweet  words  of  pleas-ure,  Mus  -  ic  breath  -  ing     as     ye    fall;    Mak  -  ing 

2.  Hearts  and  bomes, sweet  words  re- veal-ing.    All  most  good  and    fair    to    see;      Ht  -  ting 
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each       the    oth  -  er's    trea  -  sure,  Once      di  -  vid   -    ed,    los  -  ing       all.      Homes,  ye 
shnnes  for     pur  -  est     feel  -  ing.  Tern  -  pies    meet      to    bend    the      knee.  In  -  £uit 
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may       be    high    or     low  -  ly.  Hearts    a  -  lone      can  make  you     ho  -  ly;    Be       the 
hands  bright  gar -lands  wreathing.  Hap  •  py     voi  -    ces      in  -  cense  breathing,    Em- blems 
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dwell-ing  e'er       so      small,  Hav  -  ing     love,       it      boast  •  e5i       alL 

fair  of  realms    a  -  bove,     For  love      is    heav'n,  and  heav'n    is         love. 
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op  the  lively  air  of  "The  Watch  on  the  Rhine," 
with  a  decidedly  martial  influence  upon  its  occupant. 
She  sprang  from  her  seat  as  if  it  had  been  a  gridiron, 
and  asked  her  husband  reproachfully  if  he  waf^  amus- 
ing himself  at  her  expense,  and  whether  her  aG^e  was 
not  sufficient  to  secure  her  from  practical  joking. 
'*  Dear  me !"  cried  he,  in  amazement,  looking  at  the 
offending  chair  as  though  he  expected  it  to  walk  a- 
way  of  Its  own  acconl.  "What  a  musical  nation  these 
Black  Foresters  are  I  It's  music  everywhere  I  The 
▼ery  chairs  you  sit  down  upon  are  full  of  it.**  At  this 
moment  the  orchestrion  struck  up  an  operatic  selec- 
tion, and  the  old  lady  recovered  her  amiability  in 


listening  to  a  really  fine  instrument.  I  left  them  mar- 
veling at  all  the  birds  and  boxes,  and  thinking  each 
as  it  came  more  wonderful  than  the  last.  —Argosy, 
The  influence  of  music  on  the  young,  the  ignorant 
and  depraved  is  not  perhaps  sufficiently  regarded. 
Watch  the  crowd  that  collects  around  the  street  or- 
ganist. His  first  note  is  the  signal  for  all  hastily  to 
assemble.  The  care-worn  and  furrowed  cheek  is  at 
once  lighted  up  with  a  pleasant  smile.  The  beggar 
forgets  his  penury,  the  laborer  his  toil,  the  boy  with  sat- 
chel at  his  back,  forgets  the  hour  for  school .  The  tear 
in  the  nursery  is  quickly  followed  by  a  bright  and  joy- 
ous smile,  as  Biddy  hastens  with  her  charge  to  the  door. 
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CHRIST  saw  that  men  took  life  pain- 
fully. To  some  it  was  weariness ;  to 
others  a  failure;  to  all  a  struggle  and 
pain.  How  to  carry  this  burden  of  life 
had  been  the  whole  world's  problem.  It 
is  still  the  whole  world's  problem.  And 
here  is  Christ's  solution:  Carry  it  as  I  do. 
Take  life  as  I  take  it.  Look  at  it  from 
my  point  of  view.  Take  my  yoke  and 
learn  of  me,  and  you  will  find  it  easy. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  ask  what  a  yoke  is 
really  for  ?  Is  it  to  be  a  burden  to  the 
animal  which  wears  it?  It  is  just  the 
opposite.  It  is  to  make  its  burden  light. 
Attached  to  the  oxen  in  any  other  way 
than  by  a  yoke,  the  plow  would  be  intol- 
erable. Worked  by  the  means  of  a  yoke, 
it  is  light.  A  yoke  is  not  an  instrument 
of  torture ;  it  is  an  instrument  of  mercy. 
It  is  not  a  malicious  contrivance  for  mak- 
ing work  hard ;  it  is  a  gentle  device  to 
make  labor  light.  It  is  not  meant  to  give 
pain,  but  to  save  pain.  And  yet  men 
speak  of  the  yoke  of  Christ  as  if  it  were  a 
slavery,  and  look  upon  those  who  wear  it 
as  objects  of  compassion.  *  *  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy, 
and  my  burden  is  light." — Drummond, 


In  the  six  years  preceding  his  admis- 
sion to  the  school-room,  what  has  been 
the  work  of  the  child  ?  He  has  developed 
his  physical,  mental,  moral  powers  it  is 
true,  or  rather  they  have  been  of  necessity 
developed  in  his  endless  efforts  to  familiar- 
ize himself  with  the  world  he  lives  in. 


He  has  performed  a  task  that  few  of  us 
have  the  energy  and  enterprise  to  accom- 
plish; he  has  learned  a  language  in  all  its 
spirit  and  its  life;  has  learned  his  mother's, 
his  father's  name,  and  the  names  of  all 
the  objects  about  him;  he  has  early 
learned  that  fire  will  bum,  that  cold  will 
freeze,  and  knows,  beyond  the  power  of 
Webster  or  Worcester  to  tell  him,  the 
meaning  of  bum  and  freeze,  and  by  many 
a  bump  has  the  force  of  attraction  been 
impressed  upon  him.  He  has  learned  to 
distinguish  the  soft  cheek  and  heart  of 
his  mother  from  his  father's  roughly 
bearded  face  and  rougher,  stemer  nature; 
and  his  whole  soul  ha3  been  aroused  to 
the  love  of  knowledge  and  to  keen  pleas- 
ure in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  not  without 
a  little  thoughtful  investigation  can  we 
realize  how  much  of  the  valuable  knowl- 
edge of  objects  around  us  is  acquired  dur- 
ing the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  mouths. 
All  these  acquirements,  too,  have  been 
made  for  themselves. — Geo.  Howland, 


There  is  more  character  in  the  use  of 
language  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
There  are  few  tests  of  a  man's  character 
so  reliable  as  those  which  his  language 
affords.  It  is  no  more  a  test  of  culttSe 
than  of  character,  though  the  tests  for 
the  two  are  quite  different.  What  has 
not  language  done  for  Laura  Bridgman 
and  Edith  Thomas?  It  has  intensified 
the  moral  force  of  each  as  it  has 
heightened  their  power  of  enjoyment; 
and  yet  there  are  others  who  are  **deaf 
and  dumb"  from  birth,  who,  acquiring 
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the  power  of  using  language,  have  been 
debased  thereby.  The  way  in  which  one 
learns  language  often  determines  in  no 
small  degree  the  way  in  which  he  will 
view  things  morally.  The  vicious  ele- 
ment of  the  **  smoking  car'*  is  much  less 
in  the  smoke  and  the  foul  air  than  in  the 
low  and  demoralizing  conversation.  Lan- 
guage is  rarely  well  used  by  those  who 
revel  in  the  associations  of  those  who  use 
vile  language.  There  is  purity  that  may 
be  emphasized  in  the  school,  and  that 
will  be  more  effective  than  any  mere 
moralizing.  Language  should  be  taught, 
even  in  the  early  yeai^,  with  a  view  to 
making  it  a  moral  force. 


The  present  population  of  Jerusalem 
is  not  far  from  forty  thousand,  and  more 
than  half  are  Jews.  They  live  in  a  sepa- 
rate quarter  of  their  own,  as  do  also  the 
various  divisions  of  Christians,  as  the 
Armenians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Prot- 
estants. All  these  quarters  are  densely 
built,  with  narrow  and  irregular  lanes  for 
streets,  but  the  prevailing  prosperity  does 
not  seem  to  reach  the  abodes  of  the  He- 
brews. The  indications  are  all  of  extreme 
poverty.  A  synagogue  was  pointed  out 
bearing  an  inscription  showing  that  it 
was  the  gift  of  a  Paris  Rothschild ;  but  its 
mean  appearance  and  unattractive  sur- 
roundings bore  no  suggestion  of  critical 
refinement  in  the  congregation.  The  ar- 
ticles of  food  set  out  for  sale  in  the  petty 
little  shops  are  often  squalid  and  repul- 
sive. We  came  so  often  on  spoiled  salt 
fish  among  the  stores  exposed  by  the 
venders  that  we  concluded  it  must  form  an 
element  of  diet  in  the  quarter. 

There  was  no  vis*ible  sign  of  industry 
by  which  the  people  might  earn  their 
living ;  and  no  one  need  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
the  well-to-do  and  charitable  Jews  are 
regularly  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  their  pauper  brethren  in  Jeru- 
salem.— Charles  A.  Dana, 


Train  your  pupils  to  think  on  their 
feet.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of  much  of 
c%r  higher  teaching  is  that  we  accept 
text-book  answers  in  the  class-room 
without  making  a  special  effort  to  arouse 
thought.  But  beyond  this,  one  of  the 
great  essentials  in  good  teaching  is  to 
train  pupils  to  express  themselves  readily 
while  standing.  Let  the  work  begin  in 
the  public  school,  and  keep  it  up.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  old 


Mental  Arithmetic  drill,  was  that  of  re- 
quiring a  pupil  to  stand  in  an  easy, 
graceful  position  while  going  through  the 
solution  of  a  problem.  It  is  often  a  hard 
thing  for  a  man  to  forget  himself  as  he 
stands  before  an  audience,  but  proper  pre- 
liminary drill  in  the  lower-grade  schools 
will  enable  the  pupil  to  gain  confidence 
in  himself,  and  thinking  and  speaking  on 
his  feet  will  become  comparatively  easy. 
— Educational  News. 


Every  man  ought  to  be  interested  in 
his  own  work.  On  no  other  condition  is 
it  possible  for  him  to  achieve  the  greatest 
success.  But  he,  nevertheless,  makes  a 
serious  mistake  if  he  allows  himself  to  be- 
come so  much  engrossed  in  his  personal 
tasks  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  larger  issues 
of  life. — Christian  Advocate,  % 


Arnold  Tompkins,  in  his  new  book. 
The  Philosophy  of  Teachings  presents  in 
few  words  the  relation  between  religion 
and  education:  **  Religion  is  not  a 
branch,  a  department,  or  anything  that 
can  be  added  to  education.  It  is  the  at- 
tachment and  devotion  of  every  faculty  of 
the  soul  to  truth,  beauty,  and  virtue.  It 
includes  man's  whole  being — his  tone  and 
temper  of  life,  purity  of  heart ;  his  striv- 
ing to  know  and  feel  the  true,  the  perma- 
nent, the  eternal  source  of  all  things  ;  his 
tendency  of  life  upward  toward  truth  and 
God.  Neither  is  education  a  branch,  a 
department,  or  anything  that  can  be 
added  to  religion.  Education  is  to  fix 
the  tendency  of  life  upward  ;  to  stimulate 
a  striving  for  perfection  of  character ;  to 
broaden  and  deepen,  refine  jBind  enrich  life 
by  all  things  true,  beautiful  and  good ; 
and  to  establish  the  current  of  being  in 
the  safe  channel  of  spiritual  activity.'* 


Secure  for  yourself  some  privacy  of 
life.  As  George  Herbert  says,  **By  all 
means  use  some  time  to  be  alone.''  God 
has  put  each  into  a  separate  body.  We 
should  follow  the  divine  hint,  and  see  to 
it  that  we  do  not  lapse  again  into  the 
general  flood  of  being.  Many  people 
cannot  endure  being  alone ;  they  are  lost 
unless  there  is  a  clatter  of  tongues  in 
their  ears.  It  is  not  only  weak,  but  it 
fosters  weakness.  The  gregarious  in- 
stinct is  animal — the  sheep  and  deer  liv- 
ing on  in  us ;  to  be  alone  is  spiritual.  We 
can  have  no  clear,  personal  judgment  of 
things  till  we  are  somewhat  separate  from 
\  them.     Mr.  Webster  used  to  say  of  a  diffi- 
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cult  question,  **  Let  me  sleep  on  it.*'  It 
was  not  merely  for  morning  vigor,  but  to 
get  the  matter  at  a  distance  where  he 
could  measure  its  proportions  and  see  its 
relations.  So  it  is  well  at  times  to  get 
away  from  our  world — companions,  ac- 
tions, work — in  order  to  measure  it.  The 
moral  use  of  the  night  is  in  the  isolation 
it  brings,  shutting  out  the  world  from  the 
senses,  that  it  may  be  realized  in  thought. 
It  is  very  simple  advice,  but  worth  heed- 
ing:. Get  some  moments  each  day  to 
yourself;  take  now  and  then  a  solitary 
walk ;  get  into  the  silence  of  thick  woods, 
or  some  isolation  as  deep,  and  suffer  the 
mysterious  sense  of  self-hood  to  steal  upon 
you,  as  it  surely  will.  Pythagoras  in- 
sisted upon  an  hour  of  solitude  every  day, 
to  meet  his  own  mind  and  learn  what 
oracle  it  had  to  impart. 

It  is  a  very  bad  symptom  in  a  school 
when  a  considerable  number  of  the  pupils 
are  ever  ready  to  manifest  their  pleasure 
at  the  success  of  mischief  and  wrong.  I 
was  once  present  at  an  interview  between 
the  lady  principal  of  a  high  school  and  a 
young  man,  one  of  her  pupils.  The 
young  man  said  to  her  rather  petulantly: 
**  I'd  like  to  know  what  you  have  against 
me.  I  haven't  been  doing  anything." 
The  teacher  replied  :  * '  I  can  tell  you  very 
quickly  what  I  have  against  you.  You 
are  always  on  the  side  of  wrong.  You 
show  that  you  are  pleased  when  any  dis- 
order occurs,  or  when  anything  wrong  is 
done  in  the  school.  I  want  to  find  you  on 
the  other  side."  The  young  man  stood 
convicted;  the  teacher  had  made  her 
case. — Samuel  Findlay, 

Have  before  the  class  a  doll  dressed  to 
represent  as  nearly  as  possible  an  Esqui- 
mau. Then,  telling  the  class  to  make 
believe  that  the  doll  is  a  real  little  girl  who 
is  able  to  talk,  the  teacher  should  say, 
**  This  little  girl  is  a  stranger  here.  She 
says  she  is  sure  that  all  you  children  are 
anxious  to  know  something  about  her; 
therefore  she  will  not  think  you  impolite 
if  you  ask  her  a  few  questions. "  The 
class  should  then  be  allowed  to  question 
freely  ;  but  since  the  dolly  cannot  talk, 
the  teacher  may  make  believe  that  the 
little  girl  is  too  bashful  to  speak  very 
loudly.  The  teacher  can  listen  closely 
to  what  she  says,  and  write  the  answers 
on  the  board  in  plain,  neat  script.  Then 
call  on  individual  pupils  to  read  the  an- 
swer.    Although  many  unheard  of  ques- 


tions would  be  asked,  the  following  useful 
ones  would  probably  be  among  the  list : 
Where  do  you  live?  What  is  your 
name?  Why  do  you  wear  such  thick 
clothes  ?  How  long  will  you  stay  ?  Why 
don't  you  stay  all  summer?  Good-bye, 
little  Esquimau.  The  teacher  would 
make  the  answers  somewhat  like  the  fol- 
lowing :  I  live  far  away  in  the  north.  I 
am  a  little  Esquimau.  My  dress  is  made 
of  fur.  It  is  very  cold  where  I  live.  I 
am  going  home  in  spring.  It  is  too  warm 
here  in  summer  ;  I  might  die.  Good-bye, 
little  boys  and  girls !  By  a  little  in- 
genuity on  the  teacher's  part  this  could 
be  made  a  valuable  geography  lesson.  A 
Chinese  doll,  or  any  other,  could  be  used 
with  much  interest. — Pacific  JoumaL 

No  intelligent  person  who  is  acquainted 
with  school  affairs  will  deny  the  mon- 
strous abuses,  both  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present,  that  have  borne  the  name  of 
punishments.  But  will  some  one  tell  us 
how  a  government  is  possible  anywhere 
without  the  possibility  of  punishment? 
There  can  be  no  law  without  a  penalty 
for  its  infraction.  So  parents,  teachers 
and  legislators,  and  all  others  into  whose 
hands  government  is  committed,  must 
consider  the  subject  of  punishment;  they 
need  not  make  it  ^feHch,  and  none  but  a 
fool  does  so.  But  punishment  cannot  be 
*  *  forever  banished  *  *  till  all  government  is 
banished  with  it. 


A  GOOD  listener  is  a  hundred  times 
more  apt  to  prove  a  good  talker  than  the 
person  who  pays  no  real  attention  to 
what  others  are  saying,  but  is  perpetually 
on  the  jump  to  be  putting  in  his  oar. 
Such  people  as  this  last  are  always  going 
off  at  half-cock,  always  missing  the  real 
mark,  always  getting  others  out  of  the 
mood  of  sympathy,  under  whose  happy 
influence  alone  conversation  can  ever  be- 
come a  genial,  sunny  interchange  of 
thought  and  feeling. 

The  great  error  made  by  those  who 
discuss  questions  of  juvenile  discipline,  Js 
in  ascribing  all  the  faults  and  difficulties 
to  the  children,  and  none  to  the  parents. 
The  current  assumption  respecting  family 
government,  as  respecting  national  gov- 
ernment, is,  that  the  virtues  are  with  the 
rulers,  and  the  vices  with  the  ruled. 
Judging  by  educational  theories,  men  and 
women  are  entirely  transfigured  in  the 
domestic  relation.     The  citizens  we  do 
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business  with,  the  people  we  meet  in  the 
world,  we  all  know  to  be  very  imperfect 
creatures.  In  the  daily  scandals,  in  the 
quarrels  of  friends,  in  bankruptcy  dis- 
closures, in  lawsuits,  in  police  reports,  we 
have  constantly  thrust  before  us  the  per- 
vading selfishness,  dishonesty,  brutality. 
Yet  when  we  criticise  nursery  manage- 
ment, and  canvass  the  misbehavior  of 
juveniles,  we  habitually  take  for  granted 
that  these  culpable  men  and  women  are 
free  from  moral  delinquency  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  offspring !  So  far  is  this 
from  the  truth,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  to  parental  miscopduct  is  trace- 
able a  great  part  of  the  domestic  disorder 
commonly  ascribed  to  the  perversity  of 
children. — Herbert  Spencer, 

A  I.EARNED  scholar  possessed  a  parrot 
which  was  always  in  his  study.  It  sat 
upon  the  back  of  his  chair  and  picked  up 
some  phrases  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  wise  comments  the  scholar 
muttered  as  he  pored  over  his  books. 
Every  day  students  came  to  the  scholar 
in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  It  happened 
that  the  scholar  fell  sick,  and  for  many 
days  was  unable  to  attend  his  class.  On 
recovering,  he  returned  to  his  study  and 
found  the  parrot  from  its  perch  on  the 
back  of  his  chair  holding  forth  to  a  much 
augmented  class,  which  stood  lost  in  ad- 
miration. *  *  My  friends,  *  *  said  the  scholar, 
**  to  seem  to  know  a  thing  contents  you 
more  than  to  know  it  really.  I  resign  my 
charge,  and  henceforth  the  parrot  shall  be 
your  teacher.'*  And.  strange  to  say, 
when  the  scholar  left  them  with  the 
parrot  the  students  were  well  pleased. 

It  is  time  that  the  benefits  which  our 
sheep  and  oxen  have  for  years  past  de- 
rived from  the  investigations  of  the  labor- 
atory, should  be  participated  in  by  our 
children.  Without  calling  in  question 
the  great  importance  of  horse-training 
and  pig-feeding,  we  would  suggest  that, 
as  the  rearing  of  well- grown  men  and 
women  is  also  of  some  moment,  the  con- 
clusions indicated  by  theory,  and  endorsed 
by  practice,  ought  to  be  acted  on  in  the 
last  case  as  in  the  first.  Probably  not  a 
few  will  be  startled — perhaps  offended — 
by  this  collocation  of  ideas.  But  it  is  a 
fact  not  to  be  disputed,  and  to  which  we 
had  best  reconcile  ourselves,  that  man  is 
subject  to  the  same  organic  laws  as  in- 
ferior creatures.  No  anatomist,  no  physi- 
ologist, no  chemist,  will  for  a  moment 


hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  general  princi- 
ples which  rule  over  the  vital  processes 
in  animals  equally  rule  over  the  vital  pro- 
cesses in  man.  And  a  candid  admission 
of  this  fact  is  not  without  its  reward: 
namely,  that  the  truths  established  by 
observation  and  experiment  on  brutes, 
become  more  or  less  available  for  human 
guidance.  Rudimentary  as  is  the  Science 
of  Life,  it  has  already  attained  to  certain 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
development  of  all  organisms,  the  human 
included.  That  which  has  now  to  be 
done,  and  that  which  we  shall  endeavoi 
in  some  measure  to  do,  is  to  show  the 
bearing  of  these  fundamental  principles 
upon  the  physical  training  of  childhood 
and  youth. — Herbert  Spencer. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  carelessness 
and  slovenliness  in  the  preparation  of 
written  work,  and  especially  at  the  black- 
board. Pupils  are  forming  habits  that 
will  last  through  life;  so  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  form  incorrect  ones,  for  "habits 
are  soon  assumed,  but  when  we  strive  to 
strip. them  off  it  is  being  flayed  alive.*' 
When  pupils  are  allowed  to  make  figure 
3*s  that  look  like  the  sign  of  scruples,  6*s 
that  look  like  naughts,  7*s  and  9's  that 
look  like  interrogation  points,  they  may 
continue  to  do  so  through  life. 


So  long  as  the  world  lasts,  all  who 
want  to  make  progress  in  righteousness 
will  come  to  Israel  for  inspiration,  as  to 
the  people  who  have  had  the  sense  for 
right  most  glowing  and  strong ;  and,  in 
reading  and  hearing  the  words  which 
Israel  has  uttered  for  us,  carers  for  con- 
duct will  find  a  glow  and  a  force  which 
they  could  find  nowhere  else.  As  well 
imagine  a  man  with  a  sense  for  sculpture 
not  cultivating  it  by  the  help  of  Greek 
art,  or  a  man  with  a  sense  for  poetry  not 
cultivating  it  by  the  help  of  Homer  or 
Shakespeare,  as  a  man  with  a  sense  for 
conduct  not  cultivating  it  by  means  of 
the  Bible. — Matthew  Arnold, 


If  you  want  to  be  loved,  don't  find 
fault,  don't  contradict  people  even  if  you 
are  sure  you  are  right,  don't  be  inquisi- 
tive about  the  affairs  of  even  your  most 
intimate  friends,  don't  underrate  any- 
thing because  you  don't  possess  it,  don't 
believe  that  everybody  else  in  the  world 
is  happier  than  you,  don't  conclude  that 
you  have  never  had  any  opportunities  in 
life,  don't  believe  all  the  evil  you  hear, 
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don't  repeat  gossip  even  if  it  does  interest 
a  crowd,  don't  go  untidy  on  the  plea 
that  everybody  knows  you,  don*t  be  rude 
to  your  inferiors  in  social  position,  don't 
acquire  the  habit  of  vulgarizing  life  by 
making  light  of  the  sentiment  of  it,  don't 
jeer  at  anybody's  religious  beliefs;  and 
**Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
others  do  unto  you." 

Every  man,  every  woman,  every  child 
has  some  talent,  some  power,  some  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  good  and  doing  good. 
Each  day  offers  some  occasion  for  using 
this  talent.  We  use  it,  it  gradually  in- 
creases, improves,  becomes  native  to  the 
character.  As  we  neglect  it,  it  dwindles, 
withers,  and  disappears.  This  is  the 
stern  but  benign  law  by  which  we  live. 
This  makes  character,  real  and  enduring ; 
this  makes  progress  possible ;  this  turns 
men  into  angels  and  virtue  into  goodness. 
— -James  Freeman  Clarke. 


Napoleon,  who  had  a  rapidity  of  con- 
ception and  of  action  so  far  surpassing 
that  of  other  kings  and  commanders  that 
it  seems  to  us  almost  supernatural,  said 
that  when  you  did  not  quite  know  what 
ought  to  be  done  it  was  best  to  do  noth- 
ing at  all.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  living  painters  said  exactly  the  same 
thing  with  reference  to  the  practice  of  his 
art,  and  added  that  very  little  time  would 
be  needed  for  the  actual  execution  of  a 
picture  if  only  the  artist  knew  beforehand 
how  and  where  to  lay  the  color.  It  so 
often  happens  that  mere  activity  is  a 
waste  of  time,  that  people  who  have  a 
morbid  habit  of  being  busy  are  often 
terrible  time-wasters,  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, those  who  are  judiciously  deliber- 
ate, and  allow  themselves  intervals  of 
leisure,  see  the  way  before  them  in  those 
intervals,  and  save  time  by  the  accuracy 
of  their  calculations. — Hammerton. 


The  French  are  about  to  make  another 
great  canal.  They  have  now  determined 
to  connect  the  Bay  of  Biscay  with  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  canal  over  400  miles 
long,  from  144  to  215  feet  wide,  and  from 
28  to  34  feet  deep,  and  with  widened 
passing  places  every  eight  miles.  There 
will  be  twenty-two  locks,  each  650  feet  in 
length  and  80  feet  in  width.  The  cost  is 
calculated  at  $100,000,000.  It  is,  how- 
ever, safe  to  say  that  it  will  be  much 
more.  It  is  claimed  by  its  promoters 
that  besides  greatly  expediting  commerce, 


this  waterway  will  be  of  vast  political 
significance.  If  it  could  only  be  kept 
open  in  war,  Gibraltar,  the  strongest  fort 
in  the  world,  would  be  rendered  useless, 
and  France,  instead  of  England,  would 
hold  the  *'  key  to  the  Mediterranean." 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between 
the  excellences  in  our  national  life  and 
the  excellences  in  our  public  school  sys- 
tem. There  is  also  a  striking  similarity 
between  the  evils  in  both.  Can  it  not 
then  be  said  that  the  eradication  of  the 
evils  in  the  public  schools  will  have  very 
much  to  do  with  their  eradication  in  the 
life  of  the  State  t— Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  teacher  can  do  a  great  deal  to  cul- 
tivate respect  for  the  truth  among  his 
pupils  by  frankly  admitting  an  error 
whenever  he  has  fallen  into  one.  Some 
teachers  try  to  save  their  dignity  by 
glossing  over  their  mistakes.  But  even 
young  children  are  shrewd  enough  to 
estimate  such  trickery  at  its  worth;  while 
he  who  manfully  confesses  that  he  has 
been  in  the  wrong  earns  the  respect  of  his 
class,  and  sets  them  an  invaluable  ex- 
ample.— Felix  Adler. 


Prepare  for  your  recitations  in  ad- 
vance. Text-books  are  subordinate  to 
skillful  teaching.  Use  the  blackboard 
yourself.  Send  your  pupils  to  the  black- 
board. Keep  wide  awake  yourself.  Keep 
your  pupils  on  the  alert.  Don't  talk  too 
much.  Never  repeat  the  pupil's  answer. 
Seldom  repeat  a  question.  Never  tell 
your  pupils  they  are  dull,  slow  or  stupid. 
Be  cheerful  and  animated,  but  not  frivo- 
lous. If  everything  seems  to  go  wrong, 
it  is  probable  you  are  out  of  humor  your- 
self. A  pleasant  voice  is  music  in  the 
schoolroom.  Expect  to  leave  much  un- 
taught; no  teacher  ever  succeeded  in 
teaching  everything.  Do  not  expect  to 
make  good  scholars  out  of  all  your  pupils; 
to  do  so  is  impossible.— /^^«  Sweet. 


The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 
publishes  the  following  as  **  the  best"  list 
of  stories.  We  have  read  nearly  all  of 
them,  and  are  glad  of  it.  Dr.  Higbee 
told  us  once  that  he  thought  he  had  read 
Ivanhoe  at  least  twenty  times.  **The 
best  historical  novel  is  Ivanhoe;  best 
domestic  novel.  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  best 
marine  novel,  Midshipman  Easy ;  best 
country-life  novel,  Adam  Bede ;  best  mil- 
itary novel,  Charles  O'Malley;  best  re- 
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ligious  novel,  Ben  Hur;  best  political 
novel,  Lothair;  best  novel  written  for  a 
purpose.  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin ;  best  imagi- 
native novel,  She;  best  pathetic  novel, 
Old  Curiosity  Shop:  best  humorous 
novel,  Pickwick  Papers ;  the  best  of  the 
ruder  times  in  England,  Loma  Doone ; 
best  Irish  novel.  Handy  Andy;  best 
Scotch  novel.  Heart  of  Midlothian ;  best 
English  novel,  and  best  novel  of  all, 
Vanity  Fair;  the  best  American  novel, 
the  Scarlet  Letter.'' 


The  sweet-toned  bell  rings  out  sweet- 
ness, however  gently  or  rudely  it  is 
struck,  while  the  clanging  gong  cannot 
be  so  touched  as  not  to  respond  with  a 
jangle.  There  is  the  same  difference  in 
people.  From  some  you  learn  to  expect 
always  a  snarl,  or  a  whine,  or  a  groan, 
while  others  give  forth  words  of  cheerful- 
ness and  joy.  When  the  grace  of  God 
possesses  mind  and  heart  you  may  re- 
spond with  a  sweet  spirit  to  every  touch, 
kind  or  unkind,  rude  or  loving.  You 
will  be  a  voice  for  God,  in  whatever  place 
or  company  you  are  thrown,  a  witness  for 
charity,  and  kindness,  and  truth.  * '  When 
a  man  lives  with  God,"  says  Emerson, 
**his  voice  shall  be  as  sweet  as  the 
murmur  of  the  brook  and  the  rustle  of  the 
com.*'     Be  a  sweet- tone4  bell. 


Why  is  it  that  children  learn  from  each 
other  with  much  more  readiness  than 
they  do  from  adults?  The  main  reason 
is  certainly  that  they  know  how  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  minds  of  those  whom 
they  are  teaching.  If  teachers  would 
follow  their  example  they  would  soon  be 
as  successful  in  teaching  as  their  pupils. 

Object  lessons  are  meant  to  awaken 
the  intelligence,  and  to  cultivate  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  observation,  conception, 
and  taste,  without  which  little  progress 
can  be  made  in  education. — Currie, 


Real  joy  is  a  thing  at  once  both  sa- 
cred and  divine.  You  know  that  it  is  true 
that  we  may,  if  we  choose,  begin  to  enter 
on  our  inheritance  of  eternal  things  now, 
here,  in  this  life.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  this  divine  gift  of  the  gladness 
of  the  soul.  Do  not  rest  content  with 
any  mere  small,  finite,  temporal  thing, 
and  call  that  joy;  it  is  some  mere  passing 
earthly  elevation  of  spirits.  That  is 
merely  a  selfish  impression.  That  is  not 
connected  with  any  feeling  of  regret  for 


our  imperfection,  as  true  joy  must  ever 
be.  In  true  joy  there  can  be  no  selfish- 
ness. It  is  the  delight  that  comes  from 
consciousness  of  the  nearness  of  God, 
consciousness  of  love  to  Him,  conscious- 
ness of  sin  forgiven,  consciousness  of 
living  for  the  good  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  human  family. — Sinclair, 


The  true  test  of  civilization  is,  not  the 
census,  nor  the  size  of  cities,  nor  the 
crops — no,  but  the  kind  of  man  the  coun- 
try turns  out. — Emerson, 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  recently 
of  Hawthorne's  well  known  diflSdence, 
**It  was  always  an  adventure  whether 
one  would  succeed  in  enticing  Hawthorne 
into  anything  like  communicative  inter- 
course. He  went  his  solitary  way  through 
life,  like  a  whale  through  the  crowds  of 
lesser  fishes  in  the  sea.  You  might 
stand  in  your  boat  and  hurl  your  harpoon 
at  him  as  he  passed — it  was  hit  or  miss. 
If  you  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to,  he 
was  genial  enough  company  for  a  while, 
in  his  abstracted  Olympian  way.  If  you 
missed  him,  you  would  hardly  have  an- 
other chance  for  a  year." 

A  Bismarck  schoolma'am  who  had 
been  telling  the  story  of  David  ended  it 
with,  **  And  all  this  happened  over  three 
thousand  years  ago."  A  little  cherub, 
his  blue  eyes  wide  open  with  wonder, 
said,  after  a  moment's  thought,  **  Oh,  my! 
what  a  memory  you  have  got!" — Times. 

The  number  of  people  speaking  the 
English  language  is  constantly  increas- 
ing; the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  gradually 
gaining  the  upper  hand  in  all  quarters  of 
the  earth  to  which  with  restless  feet  they 
penetrate,  and  wherever  the  people  of  this 
origin  go  they  take  the  Bible,  which  in- 
itself  has  done  much  to  perpetuate  the 
common  use  of  words  to-day,  which 
would  otherwise  be  obsolete.  Long  ago 
Dean  Swift,  writing  to  **Lord  Treasurer 
Oxford,"  said  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Bible  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  under- 
stand anything  which  was  written  among 
us  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  that 
being  perpetually  read  in  the  churches  it 
had  fixed  a  kind  of  standard  for  the 
language.  This  is  as  true  to-day  as  when 
first  written,  for  there  are  comparatively 
few  words  in  Holy  Writ  that  are  obsolete. 
No  man  who  seeks  to  gain  the  power  of 
expressing  his    thoughts  and   ideas    in 
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plain,  simple  language  should  fail  to  read 
his  Bible.  All  great  writers  are  indebted 
to  it.  Macaulay,  whose  essays  have  be- 
come "classics**  with  us  as  in  the 
**  mother  country,"  owed  much  of  his 
clearness  and  command  of  words  to  his 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  he  pays 
tribute  in  his  writing  to  the  consolation 
he  gained  from  this  **  searching." 


**  I've  confidence  in  the  management, 
sir,"  said  a  veteran  railway  president  to  a 
companion  who  was  complaining  of  the 
weather, — **  I*ve  confidence  in  the  man- 
agement, sir."  And  then  he  added,  in 
expression  of  his  feeling  on  this  general 
subject,  •*  When  I  hear  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  or  any  other  man  complainipg  of 
the  weather,  I  think  it  shows  that  he 
lacks  confidence  in  the  management  of 
this  whole  thing."  There  was  a  sermon 
in  that  utterance  that  is  worth  repeating. 
He  who  controls  the  winds  and  the  waves 
is  to  be  trusted  with  the  management  of 
the  weather;  and  a  trustful  spirit  will 
prompt  a  believing  heart  to  say  of  that 
management,  at  all  times,  ''He  hath  done 
all  things  well."— 5.  S.  Times, 

God  has  so  constituted  man  that  the 
performance  of  the  highest  duties,  when 
actuated  by  the  highest  principles  of  his 
nature,  secures  to  him  the  greatest  amount 
of  happiness  possible  to  him  in  this  world. 


Ip  men  would  only  open  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  which  stares  them  in  the  face 
from  history  and  is  made  clear  enough  by 
the  slightest  glance  at  the  condition  of 
mankind,  that  humanity  is  of  immeasur- 
ably greater  importance  than  their  own 
or  any  other  particular  belief,  they  would 
no  more  attempt  to  make  private  property 
of  the  grace  of  God  than  to  fence  in  the 
sunshine  for  their  own  special  use  and 
enjoyment. — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Almost  every  driver  is  familiar  with 
the  famous  sign  of  the  railroads:  **Stop, 
look  and  listen"  which  is  placed  on 
grade  crossings  along  their  lines.  Com- 
paratively few  know  the  real  significance 
of  these  few  brief  words.  The  three 
brief  words  cover  the  legal  points  admir- 
ably. The  rule  of  the  roads — steam  and 
pike — is  that  a  teamster  or  driver  must 
stop,  look  and  listen  for  an  approaching 
train.  Previous  to  the  advent  of  McLeod 
the  Reading  company  used  an  old  sign, 
**  Beware  of  the  Engine  and  Cars,"  fol- 


lowed by  a  series  of  injunctions  that  no 
man  walking  over  the  road  would  have 
patience  to  read.  There  were  several  ac- 
cidents which  brought  the  company  into 
the  supreme  court,  and  the  sharp  lawyers 
opposed  to  the  company  claimed  that 
these  sig^s  were  not  a  clear  warning. 
McLeod  went  to  Judge  Paxson,  who 
wrote  out  this  admirable  sign  **  Railroad 
Crossing — Stop,  Look  and  Listen." 

The  teacher  by  short  conversations  can 
interest  the  pupils  in  what  is  going  on  in 
the  heavens.  Who  saw  Jupiter  last 
night?  In  what  constellation  was  he? 
Who  was  up  early  enough  to  see  Venus  ? 
In  what  constellation  was  she?  These 
questions  in  various  forms  will  set  the 
children  to  watching  and  will  acquaint 
them  with  the  two  leading  planets,  and 
this  is  a  fundamental  step. 

The  moon  can  be  studied  almost  every 
night.  Their  parents,  if  farmers,  will 
keep  track  of  the  four  stages  of  the  moon's 
progress  through  the  heavens.  What 
day  was  new  moon  ?  What  day  will  be 
first  quarter?  What  day  will  be  full 
moon?  What  day  will  be  last  quarter? 
The  passage  of  the  moon  by  the  planets, 
and  through  the  constellations,  can  be 
watched.  It  will  be  well  for  the  teacher 
to  call  attention  to  the  progress  of  the 
moon  the  day  before  the  event.  The 
almanac  is  the  book  of  reference. 


Teacher,  your  school  is  a  mirror,  re- 
flecting your  own  image.  If  you  would 
know  yourself,  study  yourself  as  reflected 
in  the  manners,  the  habits,  the  character 
of  your  pupils.  Your  best  and  worst 
may  be  there. 

Taste  for  good  reading  is  usually  de- 
veloped between  the  ages  of  six  and  six- 
teen. Few  men  and  women  acquire  real 
care  for  literature  in  its  best  and  highest 
forms,  who  have  not  laid  the  foundation 
in  early  life.  Encourage  familiarity  with 
good  books,  as  with  good  people. 

The  oldest  known  poem  is  the  song  of 
Miriam.  The  oldest  collection  of  poetry 
is  the  Book  of  Psalms.  The  greatest 
marvel  of  modem  times  is  the  printing 
press.  The  most  wonderful  clock  is  that 
in  Strasburg  Cathedral.  The  deepest 
artesian  well  is  at  Potsdam,  5,500  feet 
deep.  The  largest  city  in  the  world  is 
London,  4,764,312  persons.  The  highest 
waterfall  is  the  Yosemite  in  California^ 
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2,550  feet.  The  largest  cataract  in  the 
world  is  Niagara,  nearly  a  mile  wide. 
The  oldest  cannon  in  the  world  are  pre- 
served in  Constantinople.  The  deepest 
silver  mines  in  America  are  the  Com- 
stock,  2,700  feet.  The  United  States  has 
the  greatest  number  of  miles  of  railroad. 
The  tallest  iron  tower  is  the  Eiffel  monu- 
ment at  Paris,  989  feet.  The  oldest  col- 
lege in  the  United  States  is  Harvard, 
founded  in  1638.  The  largest  building 
in  the  United  States  is  the  Capitol  at 
Washington. 

The  marking  of  daily  recitation  has  a 
stifling  influence  upon  children.  The 
teacher's  marking  is  immediate,  and  ob- 
structs the  view  of  all  else  to  the  child. 
Abandon  this  practice  and  the  child 
breathes  more  freely,  ceases  to  worry,  and 
finds  natural  incentives  in  the  pleasure 
and  profit  derived  from  the  recitations. 
Sympathy  is  an  important  element  in 
social  development,  as  well  as  in  the  up- 
building of  individual  character.  The 
unsympathetic  teacher  makes  the  school  a 
Sahara  where  tender  flowers  never  bloom. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  botany  that 
no  species  of  flower  ever  embraces,  in  the 
colors  of  its  petals,  the  whole  range  of  the 
spectrum.  Where  there  are  yellows  and 
reds  there  are  no  blues;  when  blue  and 
red  occur  there  are  no  yellows,  and  when 
we  have  blues  and  yellows  there  are  no 
reds.  Tulips  come  nearer  covering  the 
whole  range  of  the  spectrum  than  any 
other  species.  They  can  be  found  rang- 
ing through  reds,  yellows  and  purples, 
but  a  blue  one  has  never  been  found. — 
Popular  Science  Monthly, 


In  the  species  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted,  namely,  our  own,  I  am  even 
as  an  observer  of  human  life,  far  from 
thinking  youth  is  its  happiest  season, 
much  less  the  only  happy  one. — Paley. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  test  words  in 
spelling  for  advanced  pupils: 

Benefited,  conspiracy,  chargeable, 
tyranny,  inseparable,  em  harass,  duteous, 
decorous,  barbarous,  hazardous. 

Pretentious,  witticisms,  procedure,  pro- 
ceedings, equalize,  demonetize,  catechise, 
scrutinize,  criticise,  definite. 

Changeable,  amenable,  audible,  prin- 
cipal, dependent,  defendant,  laboratory, 
vacuum,  tendency,  synonymous. 

Horrible,  villain,  melodeon,  melodious, 


fulfil,  skilful,  session,  erroneous,  coun- 
seled, indictment. 

Initiate,  eligible,  abhorrence,  acquiesce, 
vernacular,  transient,  descendent,  con- 
vening, crisis,  lilies. 

Pansy,  fatal,  metal,  apparel,  auxiliary, 
Britain,  Cincinnati,  Mediterranean,  Teu- 
tonic, Philip. 

Helen,  bulletin,  copyright,  degrada- 
tion, diabolical,  heinous,  indelible,  dila- 
tory, discrepancy,  euphonious. 

Irresistible,  noticeable,  omnivorous, 
psychology,  pursuance,  trafficking,  guid- 
ance, stimulus,  vengeance,  illegible. 

Imbecile,  immovable,  impanel,  gregar- 
ious, mammals,  until,  stratagem,  al- 
mighty, withal,  honorary. 

Malice,  monkey,  donkey,  sulky,  um- 
brella, valise,  holiday,  composite,  transit, 
counterfeit. 

Divide  into  ten  lessons.  Give  each  of 
these  out  in  a  short  sentence  as  **  He  was 
benefited  hy  the  voyage,"  saying,  **  Under- 
line benefited.'*  Each  pupil  may  look  in 
a  dictionary  to  see  if  the  word  underlined 
has  been  rightly  spelled.  At  second 
lesson,  one  is  to  write  the  ten  words  of 
the  first  lesson  on  the  blackboard,  and  so 
on.  Ask  **Who  found  errors?"  Let 
those  that  found  errors  put  the  missed 
words  in  a  little  blank  book,  under  head 
of  words  needing  special  study.  As  busy 
work  from  time  to  time  let  each  write  out 
these  words.   Never  write  incorrect  forms. 


For  pronouncing  contest :  Flagitious, 
acquiesce,  inveighed  (railed),  elision, 
synchronous,  mysticism,  cataclysm,  sol- 
stitial, cicerone,  innoxious,  emollient, 
tessellated,  accoutrements,  hallucination, 
abrasion,  ricochet,  surveillance,  naive, 
encore,  prestige. 

A  generous  and  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
child's  desire  to  do  right  is  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  discipline  and  good  order. 
The  teacher  that  has  lost  faith  in  child 
nature  is  incapable  of  child  government. 


A  FEW  years  ago  it  was  customary  for 
the  teacher,  upon  assuming  charge  of  a 
school,  to  read  a  long  list  of  rules  and 
regulations.  The  infraction  of  these 
laws  required  punishment,  and  under 
the  **  treat-all-alike"  system  the  rod  be- 
came the  most  potent  instrumentality  of 
the  school.  To-day  the  wise  teacher 
assumes  that  the  children  are  disposed  to 
do  right,  and  introduces  neither  rule  nor 
rod  till  time  demonstrates  its  necessity. 
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The  eye  is  the  teacher's  most  effective 
instrumentality  in  discipline.  When  the 
pupil  feels  that  the  teacher's  eye  follows 
him  in  all  his  movements,  when  he 
knows  that  that  eye  interprets  correctly 
every  action  and  reads  his  very  thoughts, 
his  animal  nature — whether  it  be  that 
of  the  fox,  sly  and  cunning,  or  that  of  the 
lion,  fierce,  brave  and  strong — soon  yields 
to  the  control  of  that  inexplicable  power. 

A  TEACHER  that  never  takes  nor  reads 
an  educational  paper  should  resign.  In 
the  interest  of  his  patrons — in  the  interest 
of  the  children — in  the  interest  of  his  fel- 
low teachers — in  his  own  interest.  He 
should  resign  and  seek  occupation  more 
congenial — one  in  which  he  can  grow. 


Two  Sides  of  Truth. — Here  is  an 
excellent  thought,  well  stated  by  the 
late  David  Swing:  **  Many  of  the  great 
men  of  science  dealt  only  in  material 
things.  Their  reasoning  powers  were 
good,  but  they  swept  only  half  of  the 
horizon.  The  universe  was  too  large  for 
Humboldt  and  Darwin.  They  lingered 
on  one  shore.  So  Humboldt  and  Darwin 
picked  up  the  shells  and  autumn  leaves 
that  lay  at  their  feet.  The  shells  and 
leaves  were  too  beautiful  to  be  left  behind; 
but  the  ideal  reason  will  come  and  will 
sweep  the  whole  sky.  It  will  melt  a 
thousand  creeds  into  one  piety  and  mil- 
lions of  Christians  into  one  perfect  man- 
hood. Society  cannot  afford  to  follow 
science  and  see  only  earth  and  stones  ;  it 
cannot  afford  to  follow  Thomas  i  Kerapis 
and  see  only  convent  walls.  It  must 
combine  the  realm  of  nature  and  the 
realm  of  soul,  and  must  pass  daily  from 
the  one  to  the  other;  for  God  stands  be- 
tween and  holds  one  realm  in  each  loving 
hand.  *  *  Society  can  never  afford  to  follow 
a  specialist.  Had  the  Greeks  followed 
Phidias  they  would  have  had  nothing  but 
statues.  Had  our  age  followed  Beeth- 
oven we  should  have  now  nothing  but 
sonatas.  Had  we  followed  Napoleon  we 
should  all  be  soldiers  and  have  nothing 
but  war.  Should  we  follow  Darwin 
alone,  at  the  nightfall  of  life  we  should 
be  sitting  down  by  a  basketful  of  fossil 
ferns  or  fishes,  dried  blossoms,  and  dead 
leaves.  The  specialist  can  add  to  civili- 
zation, but  h'e  cannot  make  it.  As  the 
jeweler  can  fashion  a  diamond  for  a  hu- 
man form,  but  cannot  make  a  beautiful 
human  face  or  a  beautiful  soul,  so  the 
special  student  can  add  some  truth  or  law 


to  civilization,  but  he  cannot  supply  all 
the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  an  impres- 
sive age  such  as  that  in  which  we  live.'* 


DEVICES  IN  RECITATION. 


SUPT.  CLAUDE  MEI*I*OTT. 


DEVICES  in  recitatiop  should  secure 
attention  and  at  the  same  time  not 
detract  from  the  learner's  progress.  As 
reading  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
branches  that  soon  become  monotonous, 
unless  the  teacher  resorts  to  various 
methods,  I  shall  treat  of  that  first. 
Some  teachers  in  conducting  a  iieading 
class  permit  one  pupil  to  read  until  he 
makes  a  mistake.  This  pupil  then  takes 
his  seat,  and  the  pupil  who  corrects  the 
mistake  reads,  commencing  where  the 
other  stopped.  Others  allow  the  pupil 
to  read  until  the  teacher  sees  fit  to  stop 
him ;  and  in  order  to  insure  the  attention 
of  the  class,  he  generally  stops  him  in  the 
middle,  or  before  the  end  of  a  paragraph, 
telling  another  pupil  to  read  on;  while 
others  divide  the  time  given  for  the  reci- 
tation equally  among  the  pupils,  giving 
to  each  as  many  minutes  as  the  size  of 
the  class  and  the  time  will  admit. 

The  most  common  way  is  to  commence 
at  the  head  of  the  class,  each  pupil  read- 
ing a  paragraph  in  turn,  and  with  never 
a  variation  so  continue  from  day  to  day. 
This  method  is  bound  to  lead  to  oppress- 
ive monotony,  unless  the  teacher,  instead 
of  taking  the  pupils  in  regular  order,  does 
like  the  old  pedagogue  in  teaching  the 
alphabet,  ** skip  round  occasionally.*' 

A  great  many  teachers  in  conducting  a 
reading  class  give  licen.se  to  any  member 
of  the  class  to  prompt  a  scholar  when  he 
hesitates  at  a  word.  Some  teachers  re- 
quire the  would-be  prompters  to  raise 
hands  and  gain  permission  by  a  nod 
before  telling;  others  let  any  one  tell 
who  can  speak  out  first.  In  such  cases 
it  very  often  happens  that  a  smart  pupil 
in  the  class  does  all  the  prompting,  so 
that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  tell  whether 
the  one  standing  or  the  prompter  is  read- 
ing. With  certain  restrictions  this  is  a 
very  good  device,  as  all  are  anxiously 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  prompt, 
while  the  one  reading  is  just  as  anxious 
not  to  need  prompting,  and  the  interest 
and  attention  are  very  marked. 

A  device  to  interest  little  folks,  is 
teaching  recognition  of  words  at  sight. 
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Have  the  children  stand  with  their  backs 
to  you  while  you  place  a  word  on  the 
board;  then  at  a  given  signal  let  them 
turn  and  see  who  can  name  the  word  first. 
Only  familiar  words  should  be  used. 
When  one  pupil  does  too  much  of  the  an- 
swering, direct  him  to  remain  quiet  and 
give  the  others  a  chance. 

Not  long  ago  I  visited  a  school  in 
which  the  teacher,  before  asking  any  one 
to  read  aloud,  required  the  class  to  read" 
the  paragraph  silently.  The  advantages 
of  this  can  hardly  be  overestimated ;  be- 
cause after  all  have  read  it  carefully  to 
themselves,  they  have  some  idea  of  the 
modulation  and  expression  to  be  used. 
They  assimilate,  as  it  were,  the  sense 
which  is  to  be  conveyed,  and  will  read  it 
more  naturally.  Some  teachers  make  a 
point  of  silent  reading.  I,et  the  class 
read  a  paragraph,  topic,  or  story  silently, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  teacher,  and 
then  call  upon  some  one  to  tell  in  his  own 
words  what  he  read.  This  device  is  use- 
ful in  geography,  physiology,  history  and 
other  branches,  as  well  as  in  reading. 

One  of  the  most  useful  adjuncts  to  the 
reading  class  is  supplementary  reading. 
But  until  School  Boards  and  patrons  be- 
come more  liberal,  I  shall  not  discuss  it. 
Let  us  as  teachers  educate  the  coming 
generation  (the  coming  School  Boards  and 
patrons)  in  this  one  particular— liberality. 

A  device  that  costs  comparatively  noth- 
ing, and  one  that  will  recommend  itself 
to  every  teacher,  is  this :  Take  a  story 
from  an  old  book  or  paper,  and  cut  the 
story  up  into  a  convenient  number  of 
pieces,  and  distribute  them  among  the 
members  of  your  class.  If  the  para-, 
graphs  are  numbered,  so  much  the  better ; 
if  not,  you  had  better  number  them  so  as 
to  avoid  confusion  during  the  recitation. 
You  can  call  by  number  upon  your  pupils 
to  read.  The  advantages  of  this  device 
are: 

1.  Each  child  has  only  a  verse  or  two 
and  he  gets  it  well,  thus  being  able  to 
read  his  part  intelligently. 

2.  No  one  will  know  what  the  story  is 
until  each  recites  his  part  in  class.  Hence 
the  attention  of  the  whole  class  will  be 
centred  on  the  one  reciting,  so  as  to  get 
the  story  as  a  connected  whole. 

If  you  have  many  primary  pupils,  try 
to  procure  for  each  one  a  box  of  word 
cards.  They  cost  but  a  trifle,  and  I  verily 
believe  that  any  school  board,  after  see- 
ing the  little  ones  at  work  with  them, 
would  be  willing  to  pay  double  their 


price.  If  the  Board  will  not,  I  know 
parents  will:  because  parents  manifest 
more  interest  in  the  little  tots  than  in  the 
larger  ones.  And  again,  during  the  first 
years  of  a  child's  school  life  the  book  bill 
is  very  small,  hence  you  will  generally 
find  parents  not  merely  willing,  but 
anxious  to  make  small  investments  for 
these  beginners. 

I  have  seen  parents  actually  disap- 
pointed when  told  by  the  teachers  to  get 
only  a  slate  and  perhaps  a  primer,  for  a 
little  one  for  whom  they  would  gladly 
spend  two  or  three  dollars. — Gazette. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOONS. 


OF  the  many  modern  innovations,  the 
Friday  Afternoon  is  one  of  the  most 
practical,  profitable,  and  permanent.  It 
is  altogether  too  easy  for  educationists  to 
attack  with  vicious  vigor  whatever  is 
practical,  profitable,  or  permanent.  A 
theory,  an  abstraction,  rarely  tempts  the 
criticism  of  a  theorizer,  but  the  moment 
anything  claims  to  be  practical  it  is  easy 
to  challenge  it  from  many  standpoints 
and  show  conclusively  that  it  might 
easily  be  more  practical  in  that  direction 
and  ultimately  deny  its  genuine  practica- 
bility because  there  are  points  of  view 
from  which  it  might  be  more  practical. 

In  the  matter  of  permanence  the  attack 
is  even  more  vigorous.  The  theorist 
likes  nothing  that  is  permanent:  what- 
ever is,  is  in  the  nature  of  things  wrong 
in  his  view.  From  Christianity  to  arith- 
metic, it  is  presumptive  evidence  against 
anything  that  it  has  come  to  have  the 
consensus  of  experience  and  opinion  in 
its  favor.  The  fact  that  multitudes  of 
traditions  have  had  to  give  way  before 
progress  and  investigation,  gives  a  sense 
of  timidity  to  every  one  who  ventures  to 
believe  that  anything  that  is,  is  valuable. 
Men  have  had  Copernicus  and  Fulton, 
the  stage  coach  and  the  tallow  candle, 
thi:own  at  them  so  long  that  every  one 
**  ducks  his  head,*'  so  to  speak,  the 
minute  one  of  these  time-honored  worthies 
is  hurled  his  way. 

Despite  this,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  of  every  serious 
proposition  to  introduce  a  new  thing  that 
it  shall  give  evidence  of  being  practical, 
profitable,  and  permanent. 

Friday  Afternoons  seem  to  have  met 
this  requirement  fairly  well.  It  is  noth- 
ing against  them  that  there  has  been 
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much  nonsense  connected  therewith. 
Everything  must  be  judged  at  its  best, 
must  be  estimated  by  what  it  is  when 
every  circumstance  favors.  Thus  tested, 
Friday  afternoon  has  nothing  to  fear. 
It  is  often  the  richest  half-day  in  the 
week.  Now  that  it  has  come  to  stay,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  be 
toned  up,  and  that  the  ordinary  school 
approach  the  extraordinary,  and  that  the 
average  afternoon  should  come  nearer 
the  best  Friday  afternoon. 

It  is  not  merely  nor  chiefly  a  time  for 
speaking  pieces,  but  is  in  the  best  sense 
the  ethical  and  aesthetic  period  of  the 
week,  the  culture  hour.  It  is  a  time  for 
the  teacher  to  read  to  and  talk  to  the 
school,  the  time  for  advice  and  counsel 
in  morals  and  manners,  the  occasion  for 
intensifying  patriotism,  the  opportunity 
for  imparting  a  flavor  of  manliness  and 
womanliness  of  which  there  is  all  too 
little  in  the  intense  public  school. 

The  editor  is  led  to  call  attention  to 
this  from  having  recently  passed  a  de- 
lightful Friday  afternoon  in  a  San  Fran- 
cisco school  in  which  the  highest  class  is 
the  fourth  grade.  The  call  was  wholly 
unexpected,  and  no  special  preparation 
was  made;  merely  an  ordinary  Friday 
afternoon  was  enjoyed.  A  few  features 
were  noted. 

The  gentlemanliness  was  especially 
noticeable.  Not  that  there  was  anything 
in  this  specially  adapted  to  that  after- 
noon, but  there  were  some  special  oppor- 
tunities to  notice  the  effect  of  the  train- 
ing. The  boys  show  marked  deference 
to  the  girls.  Whenever  the  bell  signals 
a  class  to  rise  the  boys  keep  their  seats 
until  the  girls  stand,  and  then  with  no 
further  signal  they  rise.  This  simply  in- 
dicates many  ways  in  which  delicately 
and  unostentatiously  they  defer  to  them. 
The  two  classes  were  called  into  one 
room.  They  filed  in  from  Room  B  and 
took  all  the  vacant  seats,  but  there  were 
not  enough  seats,  and  among  those  left 
standing  were  three  or  four  girls  and 
many  boys;  instantly  several  boys  arose 
and  politely  bowed  for  the  girls  to  take 
their  seats.  This  cannot  be  shown  in 
type,  but  it  was  specially  significant  as 
witnessed. 

The  special  feature  of  the  day  was 
Beethoven.  The  teacher  read  to  them  of 
the  great  composer,  told  them  many  beau- 
tiful biographical  incidents,  had  the  chil- 
dren tell  them  over  again,  and  one  of  the 
teachers  played  upon  the  piano  many 


snatches  from  his  most  noted  composi- 
tions, and  called  attention  to  some  char- 
acteristics. They  had,  on  previous  Fri- 
days, done  the  same  with  Handel,  Haydn 
and  Mozart. 

After  this,  as  is  their  custom,  they 
spent  a  little  time  in  recalling  the  things 
they  had  most  enjoyed  on  previous  Fri- 
days. They  sang  with  surprising  delicacy 
of  sentiment  *'01d  Kentucky  Home,'' 
**01d  Black  Joe,''  **Down  Upon  the 
Swanee  River,"  **  Blue  Juniata,"  '*  Ben 
Bolt,"  **  Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp 
Ground,"  **Home,  Sweet  Home,"  *%ittle 
Ones  at  Home,"  etc. 

The  playing  of  historical,  geographical 
and  literary  games  was  an  interesting 
feature,  one  in  which  the  children  took 
great  delight.  But  the  culmination  was 
reached  when  the  children  told  incidents, 
'*  something  brave,  noble,  brilliant  or 
sweet,"  in  the  lives  of  great  men  and  wo- 
men. The  selection  of  incidents  and  the 
fervency  and  tact  in  relating  them  were 
beyond  anything  we  have  found  else- 
where. Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  a 
session  of  school  under  such  conditions  ? 
who  can  express  the  profit  of  a  week  in 
school  that  has  such  an  ending  ? — N,  E. 
Journal  of  Education, 


VALUE  OF  AN  INCENTIVE. 


EVERY  boy  should  have  an  incentive  ; 
of  course  we  mean  a  commendable 
incentive.  If  he  hasn't  an  incentive  he'll 
never  amount  to  much.  He  will  be  a 
mere  chip  caught  in  the  busy  eddy  of  life. 

Persistent  application  must  be  united 
with  the  incentive.  Mere  ambition  will 
not  be  enough.  It  will  soon  spend  itself.  • 
Rufus  Choate  once  taught  a  boy  the  force 
of  this  remark.  He  entered  the  ofiice 
and  said,  in  a  self-consequential  way  : 

**Mr.  Choate,  I  want  to  become  a 
great  lawyer,  like  yourself." 

**Ah,  indeed!"  replied  Mr.  Choate. 
**  That  is  commendable.  You  can  begin 
now." 

He  motioned  the  boy  to  a  chair,  gave 
him  a  copy  of  Blackstone,  and  said : 
**  Read  this  until  I  come  back,  and  I  will 
see  how  you  get  on."  The  boy  had  not 
trained  his  mind  to  study.  He  could  not 
fix  his  attention.  His  back  and  head 
commenced  to  ache.  He  wanted  fresh 
air ;  he  felt  like  running  away  ;  his  am- 
bition wilted.  In  two  hours  Mr.  Choate 
returned. 
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**  How  do  you  get  along  ?  **  he  asked. 

**  Get  along  !  *'  groaned  the  boy.  **  Did 
you  have  to  read  such  stuflFas  this?'' 

**  Yes,  and  a  great  deal  more.  All  the 
books  you  see  here/*  replied  Mr.  Choate, 
glancing  at  the  well-filled  library  shelves. 

**  How  long  did  it  take  you  ?  " 

*' About  twenty-five  years,"  replied 
Mr.  Choate. 

**0h!''  gasped  the  boy,  in  supreme 
disgust.  **Well,  1*11  never  be  a  great 
lawyer.     I  don't  want  to  be." 

Another  boy,  who  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  millionaire  merchants  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  made  of  better  material. 
He  walked  into  an  office  and  asked  for 
work. 

*'  You  are  starting  out  young  in  life," 
the  busy  man  said.  **Have  you  a 
motto?" 

**No,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  a  little 
puzzled. 

**Well,  every  boy  ought  to  have  a 
motto,"  suggested  the  gentleman.  He 
meant  an  incentive.  The  boy  stared 
directly  in  front  of  him.  and  saw  the  word 
**Push"  on  the  door.  **  There  is  my 
motto,"  he  quickly  said,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  door. 

* '  Good  ! ' '  laughed  the  gentleman. 
*'  This  is  a  hustling  world.  The  fellow 
who  doesn't  push  is  left  out  on  the  edges. 
I  want  a  boy  with  push,  and  so  I'll  try 
you." 

David  Livingstone  was  a  boy  of  push. 
When  but  ten  years  of  age  he  gave  proof 
of  his  wonderful  power  of  observation  by 
the  flowers  and  shells  he  had  collected. 
At  sixteen  he  had  mastered  Horace  and 
Virgil,  working  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  eight  in  the  evening  in  a  factory,  and 
.studying  after  night.  He  tells  us  him- 
self how  he  read  while  in  the  factory. 
*  *  I  placed  the  book  on  a  portion  of  the 
spinning-jenny,  so  that  I  could  catch 
sentence  after  sentence  as  I  passed  at  my 
work."  A  boy  with  so  much  laudable 
persistency  could  not  help  becoming  a 
great  man.  Linnaeus,  Herschel,  Cuvier 
and  Agassiz,  were  boys  blessed  with 
similar  persistency,  but  were  not  so  shut 
up  by  circumstances  as  Livingstone  was. 

Daniel  Webster  once  used  a  very  start- 
ling and  appropriate  illustration  in  one 
of  his  speeches. 

**  Where  did  you  get  that?"  asked  a 
friend. 

*'  I  stored  it  away  in  my  mind  when  I 
was  a  boy,"  replied  Webster.  *'  I  never 
had  a  chance  to  use  it  until  to-day."    He 


had  a  recalling  memory  as  well  as  a  re- 
tentive memory.  He  labeled  the  story, 
put  it  into  a  pigeon-hole  in  his  brain,  and 
found  it  there  when  he  reached  for  it. 

Hard  work  in  boyhood  antedates  the 
brilliant  success  of  manhood.  When 
Peel  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  startled  the 
public  with  the  ease,  brilliancy,  and  im- 
pressiveness  of  his  speeches.  But,  before 
he  was  eight  years  old,  he  had  exhibited 
his  aptitude  in  that  direction,  and  his 
father  was  sensible  enough  to  foster  it. 
He  trained  him  to  address  visitors  in  the 
parlor  with  a  self-possession  and  elo- 
quence that  was  quite  effective.  He 
would  make  him  repeat,  on  Sabbath 
afternoon,  all  he  could  recall  of  the  ser- 
mon of  the  forenoon.  By  cultivating  the 
habit  of  attention  and  retention,  he  was 
enabled  to  repeat  the  sermon  almost  word 
for  word. 

An  uncle  of  the  late  Justice  Lamar 
aroused  a  fortunate  incentive  in  his 
nephew.  The  latter  admitted  that  he 
was  making  little  progress  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics. 

**  Lucius,  what  do  you  do  in  your  de- 
bating society?"  asked  Mirabeau  B. 
Lamar. 

"  Oh,  I  talk  to  the  members,"  was  the 
boy's  reply.  **  I  do  not  find  that  very 
hard." 

**  Then,  sir,"  said  Mirabeau,  **  go  back 
to  school  and  learn  how  to  talk,  and  how 
to  talk  well." 

A  great  deal  of  information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  observation.  It  is  a  wonderful 
incentive  to  the  naturalist.  He  is  ever 
discovering  something  new.  There  are 
boys  who  are  observing  and  there  are 
boys  who  are  not.  On  one  occasion  a 
class  of  boys  stood  up  to  read.  The  word 
eclat  was  in  the  lesson. 

**How  is  that  word  pronounced?" 
asked  the  teacher,  before  they  began  to 
read.  None  of  them  knew  ;  yes,  the  boy 
at  the  foot  of  the  class  knew. 

**It  is  pronounced  e-claw,  sir,"  he 
answered. 

**How  do  you  know?"  asked  the 
teacher. 

*' Because  it  tells  us  at  the  top  of  the 
lesson,  how  to  pronoimce  it,"  was  the  re- 
ply. He  had  observed  that  fact,  the 
other  six  had  not.  Observation  can  be 
trained.  It  is  a  faculty  that  should  be 
cultivated.  Robert  Houdin,  the  French 
conjurer,  trained  himself  and  his  son  to 
such  a  quickness  of  the  eyes  that  they 
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could  discriminate  dozens  of  objects  seen 
merely  at  a  glance.  In  passing  a  shop- 
window,  or  a  book-stall,  they  would  com- 
pare which  of  them  had  noticed  and  mem- 
orized the  greatest  variety  of  articles  or 
the  titles  of  the  greatest  number  of  books. 
— The  Interior, 


TRUE  PHILANTHROPY. 


THERE  is  a  rich  man  who  makes  a 
practice  of  rescuing  every  year  a  poor 
boy  from  the  sliims  of  New  York,  and  of 
transplanting  him  to  a  comfortable  home 
either  east  or  west. 

There  is  a  society  that  does  this  work 
on  a  large  scale  by  organized  agencies; 
but  this  benevolent  man  prefers  to  interest 
himself  personally  in  the  pathos  of  ne- 
glected diild  life  in  a  great  city. 

He  keeps  a  boy  under  his  eyes  for 
weeks  before  he  decides  to  aid  him  in 
getting  on  in  the  world.  Sometimes  he 
has  several  candidates  on  trial  at  once, 
and  he  studies  their  characters  with 
painstaking  care. 

When  he  is  convinced  that  there  is 
good  stuff  in  the  boy,  and  that  there  are 
no  vicious  traits  which  will  render  the 
experiment  hazardous,  he  offers  to  be- 
friend him. 

The  boy  is  fitted  out  with  a  new  suit 
of  clothes,  and  is  sent  to  another  city  or 
to  the  country,  and  is  placed  in  a  family 
where  he  will  be  carefully  watched  over, 
provided  with  steady  employment,  and 
trained  for  a  life  of  usefulness. 

The  good  man  receives  reports  from 
the  boys'  new  friends,  and  corresponds 
with  them  regularly  himself.  Not  infre- 
quently he  visits  them  in  their  homes  to 
find  out  how  they  are  doing. 

His  interest  and  pride  in  their  progress 
and  success  could  hardly  be  greater  if 
they  were  his  own  children. 

When  they  have  opportunities  of  buy- 
ing small  farms  and  settling  down,  or  for 
going  into  business  for  themselves,  he 
becomes  their  banker,  advancing  money 
to  them  on  mortgages,  or  befriends  them 
in  other  ways. 

A  similar  work  was  carried  on  by  Gen. 
Gordon,  when  he  was  superintending  the 
Thames  defenses  at  Gravesend,  during 
the  interval  between  his  Chinese  and 
Nile  campaigns. 

He  rescued  boys  from  the  streets,  and 
after  clothing  them  kept  them  for  weeks 
in    his  own    house.     He    established   a 


school  for  neglected  children  in  his  home, 
and  taught  the  classes  himself.  His 
house  fairly  swarmed  with  poor  children, 
and  had  its  hospital  wards  as  well  as  its 
school-rooms. 

For  many  of  these  poor  boys  he  ob- 
tained berths  on  vessels,  and  bespoke 
for  them  good  treatment  from  the  officers. 
He  called  them  his  sea-kings,  and  corre- 
sponded with  them,  giving  them  good 
advice  and  encouragement. 

Visitors  at  his  house  noticed  a  large 
map  of  the  world  hanging  over  his 
mantelpiece,  with  pins  stuck  into  it  here 
and  there.  Those  pins  represented  the 
sea-kings. 

Whenever  he  received  a  letter  from  a 
boy  at  sea,  it  was  his  habit  to  take  out  a 
pin  and  insert  it  at  the  port  where  the 
letter  was  written.  In  this  way  he  kept 
track  of  the  boys  as  they  sailed  the  seas. 
Whenever  he  glanced  at  the  map  he 
could  tell  how  many  of  his  royal  young- 
sters were  afloat,  and  where  each  of  them 
was  at  the  last  writing. 

These  uncommon  men  did  their  good 
work  silently  and  without  observation. 
They  won  the  boys'  hearts,  saved  them 
from  degradation,  developed  in  them  true 
manhood.  Such  men  ennoble  humanity, 
and  are  the  pioneers  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion.—  Youth's  Companion. 


MODERN  ARITHMETIC. 


MODERN  number  teaching  is  as  un- 
like the  ancient  as  the  electric  cars 
are  unlike  the  old-time  coaches,  and  the 
comparison  is  not  inapt,  since  the  modern 
methods  are  rapid,  easy,  and  attractive. 
A  few  principles  compass  the  modern 
purposes : 

1.  Teach  only  that  which  is  useful. 

2.  Learn  this  when  its  learning  will  do 
most  for  the  child. 

3.  Learn  it  so  that  it  will  be  useful. 

4.  Learn  it  so  that  it  will  stay  learned. 

5.  The  processes  are  to  be  practiced  for 
a  short  time,  frequently  for  a  long  time. 

6.  All  exemplification  and  practice  are 
to  be  through  small  numbers. 

7.  Fractional  parts  of  one  hundred  are 
to  receive  much  attention. 

8.  Complicated  and  complicating  frac- 
tions are  to  be  eliminated. 

9.  All  processes  are  to  be  taught  with 
very  simple  numbers  by  the  age  of  ten  or 
or  eleven. 

10.  Thereafter  the  work  is  simply  to 
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unfold  and  intensify  this  by  much  prac- 
tice and  some  explanation. 

11.  Teach  numbers  in  connection  with 
language  and  reading.  A  distinction  is 
here  made  between  knowing  numbers  and 
using  them,  between  knowing  them  and 
knowing  about  them.  A  child  should 
know  when  he  has  five  marbles  or  eight 
before  he  begins  study  about  five  and  eight. 

12.  When  the  numbers  are  known, 
they  are  taught  about  them  by  the  use  of 
objects,  by  picturing  simple  problems,  etc. 

13.  No  definitions  are  ever  learned  in 
arithmetic. 

14.  The  fractional  parts  of  one  hundred 
are  spoken  of  and  used  as  per  cents. 

15.  Pupils  early  learn  to  speak  of  num- 
bers and  quantities  through  the  terms  of 
weight,  measure,  etc. 

16.  Accuracy  is  early  secured. 

17.  Rapidity  is  ultimately  secured. 

18.  Formal  explanations  of  the  how 
and  why  are  omitted,  and  the  '*  ife  *'  and 
**  therefores'*  of  the  olden  time  find  no 
place  to-day. 

19.  Notation  and  numeration  as  such 
are  unknown.  Children  simply  know 
how  to  write  and  read  numbers. 

20.  Reduction  has  taken  up  its  line  of 
march  for  the  companionship  of  duodeci- 
mals and  alligation. 

21.  Very  little  is  done  with  decimals 
except  by  the  bright  pupils.  The  least 
common  multiple,  greatest  common  di- 
visor, the  roots  and  compound  propor- 
tion, are  permitted  rather  than  required. 

Arithmetic  is  no  longer  a  bugbear,  but 
a  delight.  It  no  longer  monopolizes  a 
third  of  the  school  day,  but  is  little  more 
than  a  diversion,  a  lively  stimulant,  an 
intellectual  tonic.  As  a  result,  children 
as  a  whole  that  are  taught  most  progres- 
sively know  more  arithmetic,  know  it  for  a 
longer  time,  and  have  it  at  command  as 
never  h^ior^,— Journal  of  Education, 


Ah,  what  is  life  ?  so  brief  at  best — 

A  walking  between  rest  and  rest ; 

An  insect's  trail  along  the  sand ; 

A  gem*s  bright  flash  upon  the  hand ; 

A  wave-line  traced  on  ocean's  shore, 

Just  rippled  there,  then  seen  no  more ; 

A  breath  upon  a  frosted  pane, 

A  moment  warmed,  then  chilled  again  ; 

The  shadow  of  a  cloud  that  stays 

Until  obscured  by  passing  haze. 

Canst  think  of  aught  more  brief,  more  fleet, 

To  image  forth  Time's  flying  feet? — 

Yet  in  the  "shadow,"  in  the  "breath," 

Our  love  awakes,  which  knows  no  death, 

And  life,  which  seems  so  brief  to  be. 

Is  crowned  by  Immortality! 


GAME  OP  KINGDOMS. 


BY  RHODA  LEE. 


THE  game  of  kingdoms,  which  we  have 
generally  relegated  to  Friday  after- 
noon, has  perhaps  more  value  than  we 
realize.  Certainly  a  great  deal  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  as  well  as  general  infor- 
mation, is  obtained  by  means  of  it,  and 
if  the  exercise  be  carried  on  in  a  brisk 
and  energetic  way,  the  thinking  powers 
will  receive  considerable  stimulus. 

Every  form  of  matter  belongs  to  one  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  animal,  vegetable  or 
mineral.  The  first  includes  all  animals 
and  everything  obtained  or  manufactured 
from  animal  substances,  such  as  wool, 
fur,  silk,  feathers,  butter,  cheese  and 
leather. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  comprises  all 
plant  life  and  everything  obtained  there- 
from, as  cotton,  linen,  flour,  tea,  paper. 

The  mineral  kingdom  includes  all 
rocks,  minerals,  ores,  and  other  inorganic 
bodies.  Articles,  such  as  pins,  needles, 
pens,  tacks,  nails,  knives,  glass  and  por- 
celain, will  come  under  this  head. 

After  explaining  and  discussing  the 
three  great  divisions,  take  up  in  turn  the 
different  objects  in  the  room,  assigning 
them  to  the  kingdom  to  which  they  be- 
long. When  any  article  has  undergone 
considerable  change  in  the  course  of  man- 
ufacture, trace  the  process  of  transforma- 
tion as  closely  as  possible. 

When  the  subject  is  fully  understood 
an  exercise  may  be  carried  on,  with  both 
interest  and  profit,  in  some  such  way  as 
the  following:  Ask  each  child  to  write 
the  names  of  five  objects  on  a  slip  of 
paper.  Collect  the  papers  and  from  them 
make  a  general  list.  It  is  well  to  have  at 
least  five  articles  named,  as  many  of  them 
will  be  repeated.  At  the  time  arranged 
for  the  exercise  the  teacher  mentions 
some  article  from  the  list  and  calls  on  a 
pupil  to  state  the  kingdom  to  which  it 
belongs,  giving  only  a  specified  time  in 
which  to  answer.  Close  attention  and 
quick  thinking  are  necessary  to  answer- 
ing correctly. 

The  interest  in  the  exercise  is  increased 
by  choosing  sides  as  for  an  old-fashioned 
spelling  match.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
mis-spelled  word,  the  scholar  failing  to 
answer  within  the  time  allowed  takes  his 
seat. 

Occasionally  vary  the  problem  by  nam- 
ing the  article,  giving  the  kingdom   to 
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which  it  belongs  and  asking  for  proof. 
For  instance,  **  paper  belongs  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom;  show  how  we  know  this. 
My  pencil  belongs  to  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms ;  prove  the  statement. 
It  is  necessary  to  begin  with  very 
simple  objects,  but  we  may  soon  proceed 
to  the  more  difficult  ones.  At  times  dic- 
tate a  list  of  these  to  be  arranged  in  order 
of  kingdoms,  as  a  home  exercise.  In 
discussing  and  comparing  answers  the 
lesson  will  be  a  commingling  of  object, 
observation  and  conversation  that  cannot 
but  be  developing  to  a  high  degree. 


NOT  SO  EASY  AS  IT  LOOKED. 


SAID  Ted  to  Tim,  as  the  twins  sat  upon 
opposite  arms  of  Uncle  Rob's  chair: 

**Tim,  we're  visitors." 

**Yes,  we're  visitors,  Uncle  Rob,*' 
echoed  Tim. 

**  Ah!"  exclaimed  Uncle  Rob. 

**  It's  a  very  rainy  day,  Tim,"  went  on 
Ted. 

**Very  rainy,  indeed,  Uncle  Rob,"  re- 
iterated Tim. 

**  And  what  follows?"  calmly  inquired 
Uncle  Rob.  His  eyes  twinkled,  but  he 
went  on  reading. 

**You  should  entertain  us,  Uncle 
Rob,"  answered  Ted,  decidedly. 

**  That's  what  mamma  always  says 
when  we  have  company,"  finished  Tim, 
triumphantly. 

**Well!"  ejaculated  Uncle  Rob.  He 
put  down  his  paper  suddenly.  **  I'll  en- 
tertain you  !  How  many  days  would  it 
take  to  cut  up  a  piece  of  cloth  fifty  yards 
long,  if  a  yard  was  cut  ofi"each  day  ?" 

*•  Fifty  !"  shouted  Ted,  without  think- 
ing a  minute. 

•* Pshaw!.  Uncle  Rob,  don't  ask  us 
those  foolish  easy  puzzles.  •They're  as 
old— old— old  as  the  hills  !" 

**  Seems  to  me,"  retorted  Uncle  Rob, 
*•  if  they  are  old,  they  are  not  so  wonder- 
fully easy  as  you  think.  You're  wrong, 
Ted.  You've  got  to  give  me  a  better 
answer,  or  I  won't  think  much  of  your 
smartness.  Now,  here's  another  easy 
one— as  old  as  the  hills,  too.  But  it  has 
puzzled  many  a  small  boy  before  you. 
If  a  goose  weighs  ten  pounds  and  half  its 
own  weight,  what  is  the  weight  of  the 
goose?" 

Tim  was  just  going  to  call  out,  *' Fif- 
teen pounds,"  but  Uncle  Robert's  solemn 
expression  disconcerted  him.     Instead  he 


pursed  up  his  mouth  and  looked  at  Ted, 
and  Ted  wrinkled  his  brows  and  looked 
at  Tim. 

**  Doesn't  sound  hard,"  faintly  from 
Tim. 

*'  It's  very  easy,  indeed,"  replied  Uncle 
Rob.  '*  And  here's  one  more  of  the  same 
sort:  A  snail  climbing  a  post  twenty  feet 
high,  ascends  five  feet  every  day,  and 
slips  back  four  feet  every  night.  How 
long  will  it  take  him  to  reach  the  top?" 

**  A  snail  ?"  sighed  Ted,  thoughtfully. 

**  Yes,  a  snail,"  repeated  Uncle  Rob. 

**  Seems  as  if  he  only  got  up  one  foot 
each  day  at  that  rate,"  considered  Tim. 

**  So  he  did." 

**  And  the  post  was  twenty  feet  high?" 

"Yes.  Ted,  twenty  feet." 

*^Well  then,"  pursued  Tim,  **  it  must 
have  been  twen-enty-" 

Uncle  Rob  laughed. 

''  Now  I'll  tdl  you  what  I'll  do.  You 
boys  each  take  a  pencil  and  paper,  if  you 
find  them  necessary,  and  work  out  those 
three  puzzles.  And  when  you  each  bring 
me  the  right  answer,  we'll  go  to  the  park 
and  rest  our  brains  for  the  afternoon." 

Then  Uncle  Rob  went  back  to  his  paper, 
and  Ted  and  Tim  slipped  softly  down 
from  the  arms  of  his  chair  and  went  to  the 
drawer  of  the  library  table  to  hunt  for 
lead-pencils. — Harper's  Young  People. 


BOOKS  HELPFUL  IN  NATURE 
STUDY.* 


BY  CHARLES  B.  SCOTT. 


BOOKS  should  come  last  in  the  study  of 
nature.  Theymustbeusedasaids,not 
as  crutches,  must  direct  and  supplement 
personal  observation  and  investigation, 
not  take  their  place.  The  subjoined 
books  have,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, stood  the  test  of  long  use.  The 
writer  feels  confident  that  they  will  be 
found  helpful  and  useful,  simply  because 
he  knows  that  they  have  been  useful  to 
very  many  teachers. 
Plant  Study, 

1.  Newell's  Lessons  in  Botany.     Part 

1.  Seed  to  Leaf.     55c. 

2.  Newell's  Lessons  in  Botany.     Part 

2.  Flower,  Fruit.     90c. 

3.  Newell's  Reader  in  Botany.  Part 
I.     70c. 

♦  If  you  cannot  ^et  these  books  from  your  local 
dealer,  School  Education  Co.,  Minneapolis,  will 
supply  them  at  the  prices  named. 
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4.  Newell's  Reader  in  Botany.  Part 
2.     70c. 

5.  Hale's  Little  Flower  People.    45c. 

6.  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers. 

$1.50. 

7.  Apgar's  Trees  of  the  United  States. 
$1.50. 

8.  Laurie's  How  Plants  Feed.     35c. 

9.  Spalding's  Introduction  to  Botany. 
90c. 

10.  Glimpses  of  the  Plant  World.  75c. 

11.  With  the  Wild  Flowers.     $1.00. 

Nos.  I  and  2  contain  specific  sugges- 
tions and  directions  for  the  actual  study 
of  the  plants  themselves,  of  seeds  and 
seedlings,  roots;  stems  and  leaves,  flowers 
and  fruit,  taking  up  the  most  common 
garden,  field,  forest  and  house  plants. 

Nos.  3  and  4  (No.  3  to  accompany  No. 
I,  No  4  to  accompany  No.  2)  greatly 
broaden  and  strengthen  the  ideas  gained 
by  actual  observation  and  give  a  glimpse 
of  some  of  the  wonderful  secrets  of  plant 
life  and  work  as  discovered  by  Darwin, 
Lubbock  and  other  students  of  nature. 

No.  5  treats  the  plants  as  living  work- 
ing beings,  and  tells  of  their  iife  and 
work,  rather  than  of  their  structure. 

No.  6  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  simply 
an  aid  in  identifying  or  discovering  the 
names  of  our  common  wild  flowering 
plants.  It  contains  descriptions  of  sev- 
eral hundred  plants,  and  plates  of  over 
100.  Those  who  know  nothing  about 
technical  botany  or  botanical  terms  will 
find  it  helpful  in  identifying  the  common 
flowers. 

No.  7,  qiore  orderly  and  scientific  in 
arrangement,  will  aid  not  merely  in  iden- 
tifying our  trees,  but  in  studying  their 
relationships. 

No.  8  describes  very  simple  experiments 
for  studying  the  physiology' or  life  pro- 
cesses of  the  plant  and  investigating  its 
food  and  the  way  in  which  it  gets  and 
uses  its  food. 

No.  9  is  a  laboratory  guide  for  the  care- 
ful and  detailed  study  of  plants.  Most  of 
the  work  it  suggests  can  be  done  by  any 
one  with  very  little  apparatus.  Its  special 
feature  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  the 
study  of  plant  physiology  and  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  plant  to  its  environment. ' 

No.  10  gives  the  student  of  plant  life 
glimpses  of  some  of  the  lower  or  humbler 
forms  of  plant  life. 
Animal  Study, 

1.  Morse's  First  Book  of  Zoology.   90c. 

2.  McCook's  Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm. 
$1.50. 


3.  Colton's  Practical  Zoology.     85c. 

4.  Our  Common  Birds  and  How  to 
Know  Them.     $1.50. 

5.  Ballard's  Moths  and  Butterflies. 
$1.50. 

6.  Entomology  for  Beginners.    $1.40. 

7.  Guides  for  Science  Teaching. 

No.  I  gives  suggestions  for  the  study 
of  the  most  common  forms  of  animal  life, 
placing  special  emphasis  on  snails  and 
clams,  insects,  spiders  and  centipedes, 
and  touching  on  other  forms.  The 
teacher  will  find  it  most  helpful  in  animal 
study. 

In  No.  2,  Dr.  McCook  introduces  the 
reader,  in  a  very  pleasant  way,  to  the 
habits  and  life  of  the  insect  dwellers  on 
his  farm,  the  spiders  and  moths,  the 
crickets  and  locusts,  the  bumble-bees  and 
wasps.  It  will  certainly  awaken  an  in- 
terest in  our  insect  neighbors. 

No.  3  is  a  laboratory  manual,  corre- 
sponding quite  closely  in  general  char- 
acter to  Spaulding*s  Introduction  to  Bot- 
any, a  great  aid  in  the  study  of  the  struct- 
ure, general  plan  and  relationships  of 
animals. 

No.  4  contains  fine  plates  of  many  of 
our  most  common  birds,  with  simple 
descriptions  fitted  for  the  non-scientific 
student,  and  suggestions  for  the  study 
of  the  life  and  habits  of  birds.  The  lover 
of  birds  will  find  no  better  elementary  or 
introductory  book. 

Nos.  5  and  6  will  supplement  the 
article  on  insects  by  Dr.  Lugger ;  No.  5 
treating  of  the  lives  and  habits  of  the 
most  attractive  order  of  insects,  and  No. 
6  meeting  the  needs  of  the  beginner  in 
insect  study. 

In  No.  7  are  included  several  little 
pamphlets,  containing  suggestions  by 
naturalists  and  teachers  of  national  repu- 
tation for  the  study  of  sponges,  corals, 
star-fishes  "and  sea  urchins,  worms,  mol- 
lusks  and  insects. 
Study  of  Rocks  and  Physical  Geoj^raphy. 

1.  Shaler's  First  Book  of  Geology, 
Teacher*  s  edition.    $1.10. 

2.  Geikie's  Study  of  Geography.    65c. 

3.  Crosby's  Common  Minerals  and 
Rocks.     65c. 

4.  Clapp's  Observation  Lessons  on 
Minerals.     30c. 

5.  Ballard's  World  of  Matter. 

6.  Kingsley's  Town  Geology. 

No.  I  treats  the  world  as  a  work-shop, 
and  shows  in  a  very  simple  way  how  soil 
is  made,  how  valleys  are  worn,  how  coal 
is  formed,  how  fossils  are  deposited  and 
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what  they  tell.  The  student  and  teacher 
of  out-of-door  geography  will  get  much 
help  from  it. 

In  No.  2  Dr.  Geikie,  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great 
Britain,  shows  himself  to  be  a  teacher  as 
well  as  a  geologist.  His  suggestions  for 
field  excursions  for  the  study  out-of-doors 
of  physical  geography  and  of  the  changes 
taking  place  on  the  earth*s  surface,  for 
making  more  exact  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  direction,  distance,  height,  etc.,  and 
for  making  and  studying  maps,  will  give 
the  teacher  of  geography  much  broader 
ideas,  and  greatly  aid  in  that  most  im- 
portant branch  of  nature  study  which  we 
may  call  earth-study. 

No.  3  will  be  found  useful  in  identify- 
ing the  more  common  minerals  and  rocks. 

No.  4  describes  the  plan  followed  with 
great  success  in  a  Boston  school  in  the 
study  of  minerals. 

No.  5  treats,  in  a  very  clear  manner, 
of  the  physical  world,  the  properties  of 
matter  and  of  the  forces  controlling 
matter. 

No.  6  describes  for  the  unscientific 
reader  the  ** stones  in  the  wall,*'  *'the 
coal  in  the  fire,*'  and  the  various  earth 
materials  which  can  be  seen  and  studied 
any w^here  and  everywhere. 

General  Works  for  Nature  Study. 

1.  Jackman's  Nature  Study,     jpi.25. 

2.  Madam  How  and  Lady  Why.     60c. 

3.  Ballard>  Three  Kingdoms.     75c. 
No.  I,  by  i^rof.  W.  S.  Jackraan,  of  the 

Cook  County  Normal  School,  will  be 
found  exceedingly  suggestive  in  all  its 
phases  of  nature  study. 

No.  2  is  a  study  of  the  forces  by  which 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are  guided 
and  regulated. 

No.  3,  by  the  National  President  of  the 
Agassiz  Association,  is  most  useful  for 
general  reference.  Besides  directions  for 
organizing  and  conducting  Agassiz  As- 
sociations, it  contains  suggestions  for 
studying  plants,  animals  and  minerals, 
and  for  collecting,  arranging  and  caring 
for  collections  or  museums,  and  a  list  of 
several  hundred  books  on  science,  with 
prices  and  addresses  of  publishers. — 
School  Education, 


THE  SPIRIT  QUICKENETH. 


BY  EMMA  E.  PAGE. 


Ours  is  the  seed-time ;  God  alone 
Beholds  the  end  of  what  is  sown, 

Beyond  onr  vision,  weak  and  dim, 
The  harvest-time  is  hid  with  Him. 

/.  G,  Whittier, 


**  Teachers  don't  work  for  pay  any 
more,"  exclaimed  a  half-grown  boy,  who 
was  persistently  followed  up  and  con- 
strained to  thoroughness. 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?'*  asked  the  par- 
ticular teacher  in  charge.  His  answer 
showed  real  thought  on  the  subject. 

**If  it  was  pay,  you  would  quit  after 
six  hours  of  explanations  and  recitations. 
But  you  never  let  up  till  a  fellow  under- 
stands ;  tired  and  dark  don't  count." 

He  laid  bare  the  very  heart  of  good 
teaching.  A  personal  care  for  the  actual 
good  of  the  pupil  is  the  greatest  force  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  school-room. 
The  teacher  who  greatly  succeeds  greatly 
cares. 

Less  than  two  months  ago  a  truth- 
loving  woman  took  charge  of  a  school 
notorious  for  its  rudeness  and  untruth. 
The  other  day  a  boy  came  to  her  of  his 
own  accord  and  confessed  to  the  breaking 
of  a  window  glass,  saying,  **I  am  not 
going  to  sneak." 

That  boy  was  among  the  oldest  in 
falsehood  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 
In  so  short  a  time  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  pride  and  honor  with  those  pupils  to 
speak  the  truth. 

That  is  worth  far  more  to  them,  to  ' 
society,  land  to  the  state,  than  a  complete 
mastery  of  all  their  text  books. 

Whatever  strengthens  and  develops  the 
moral  fiber  of  children,  realizes  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  the  public  schools,  that 
is,  the  rearing  of  great  and  good  citizens. 
Law  makers  and  school  boards  are  more 
and  more  waking  up  to  this  important 
fact.  Temperance  instruction  forms  a 
part  of  the  public  instruction  in  almost 
every  State  of  the  Union.  And  some 
have  advanced  mercy  teaching  to  a  place 
in  the  curriculum.  Would  that  it  might 
become  universal!  If  teachers  would 
urge  it,  the  provision  would  soon  be 
made.  Our  State  Legislature  meets  next 
January  to  enact  wise  and  just  laws  for 
home  and  State.  How  many  of  our  men 
and  women  who  for  six  hours  a  day  are 
moulding  the  youth  of  our  land  as  a 
potter  moulds  the  soft  clay,  will  ask  that 
the  law  of  kiitdness  be  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  multiplication  table  in  our 
schools  ?  Their  united  voices  would  be  a 
compelling  force. 

Some  school-rooms  have  reading  tables, 
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whereon  are  found  '  'Our  Dumb  A nimals, '  * 
**Dove  Trot's  Way/'  *'Tom/*  by  Con- 
stance Fenimore  Woolson,  **  The  Slaugh- 
ter of  the  Innocent/*  **  Ralph  Stopped 
Smoking,"  ** The  New  Regime/'  **Real 
Chivalry,"  **  Black  Beauty,"  which  are 
very  popular  for  supplementary  readings. 

It  has  been  said  that  **  The  soul  of  man 
can  no  more  resist  truth  than  the  eye  can 
resist  light."  No  more  can  children  re- 
sist gracious  appeals  to  -their  kindly 
hearts.  They  delight  in  these  stories  and 
poems  for  rest  moments  and  recitations. 

"The  law  of  the  harvest  is  to  reap  more 
than  we  sow.  Sow  an  act,  and  you  reap 
a  habit;  sow  a  habit,  and  you  reap  a 
character  ;  sow  a  character,  and  you  reap 
a  destiny . "  — -A^.  W,  Journal oj  Education, 


MILLY  HUNTER'^  STORY. 


BY  ESTHER  CONVERSE. 


THE  child  told  it  pathetically.  It  is 
not  possible  to  reproduce  the  forcible 
school-girl  expressions ;  and  the  gestures, 
often  dramatic,  that  accompanied  these, 
will  be  lost  to  the  reader. 

Milly  held  in  her  hand  a  package  of 
photographs  with  which  she  had  been 
entertaining  me,  her  mother's  guest.  A 
face  attracted  my  attention.  "It  is  my 
teacher.  Miss  Cuyler,"  said  Milly,  re- 
garding it  lovingly.  "She  is  just 
splendid— but.  Miss  Lyman,  would  you 
believe,  can  you  believe,  that  we  really 
hated  her  when  she  first  came  to  our 
•school  !  Shall  I  tell  you  about  it  ?  It 
isn't  much  of  a  story,  but  it  began  when 
.Miss  Giles  went  away.  Miss  Giles  was 
lovely,  and  when  she  went  away  we 
•didn't  want  to  love  anybody  else.  We 
were  determined  not  to  like  Miss  Cuyler, 
.and  made  ourselves  as  disagreeable  as 
possible.  The  boys — you  ought  to  have 
seen  how  the  boys  behaved  !  By  and  by, 
-as  Johnny  said.  Miss  Cuyler  "got  her 
•back  up ' '  and  began  to  scold  and  punish 
awfully,  but  it  didn't  do  a  bit  of  good. 
We  just  hated  her,  and  wouldn't  behave. 
But  something  happened  one  day  that 
'turned  us  all  around,  and  that's  what  I 
•want  to  tell  you  about — that  one  day  last 
winter.  One  morning  when  we  went  to 
r  school  the  boys  in  the  stfhool  yard  were 
pelting  each  other  with  frozen  pieces  of 
food  and  griddle- cakes  that  had  been 
spilled  from  one  of  those  horrid  little 
•wagons  that  go  slopping  everywhere. 


There  was  a  new  boy  in  school — 
Chuddy  Hopkins;  isn't  it  a  funny  name! 
Nobody  knew  anything  about  him  only 
that  he  lived  in  Lumber  Lane.  He 
looked  awfully  poor.  He  wasn't  the 
worst  boy  in  school,  but  things  seemed  to 
fall  upon  him.  Don't  you  know  how  it 
is  sometimes  ?  You  are  caught  yourself 
when  you  don't  deserve  it  half  so  much 
as  some  other  girl.  It  used  to  happen 
that  way  to  Chuddy;  every  little  thing  he 
did  was  found  out.  and  pretty  soon  Miss 
Cuyler  thought  he  was  the  mischief- 
maker.  Chuddy  was  bad,  but  then  Miss 
Cuyler  was  horrid ;  every  boy  and  girl 
thought  so. 

The  morning  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  was  one  of  the  very  worst  morn- 
ings. You  know  how  it  is  some  days ; 
it's  hot,  or  it's  cold,  and  you  feel  miser- 
able. Funny  things  happen  to  make  you 
laugh,  or  you  get  mad  with  the  teacher 
or  somebody,  and  nobody  has  a  lesson, 
and  by  and  by  everybody  is  cross  and 
naughty.  I  wonder  what  makes  such 
days !  If  I  were  a  teacher  I'd  just  let 
the  children  go  home  if  I  couldn't  im- 
prove things.  That's  the  kind  of  morn- 
ing we  had  before  this  dreadful  thing 
happened  to  Chuddy,  and  Miss  Cuyler 
was  awfully  cross.  I  haven't  told  you 
that  somebody  had  been  taking  our 
lunches  ;  we  couldn't  leave  a  thing  in  the 
cloak  room.  Just  after  recess  Morgan 
Hubbard  told  teacher  that  Chuddy  had 
stolen  his  lunch,  and  was  eating  it  in 
school.  We  all  looked  at  Chuddy,  and 
such  a  guilty  face  he  had!  He  denied  it, 
but  he  looked  as  if  he  had  taken  it.  Mor- 
gan said  he  was  hiding  it  under  his  jacket, 
and  that  he  had  seen  him  take  three 
bites. 

Miss  Cuyler  pounced  upon  Chuddy  as 
usual,  and  told  him  to  come  to  her. 
Chuddy  wouldn't  go.  He  sat  near  the 
front,  and  Miss  Cuyler  just  pulled  him 
out  of  his  seat  to  her  table.  I  can't  tell 
you  quite  how  it  happened,  but  when  he 
refused  to  unbutton  his  jacket,  she  jerked 
him  around  —  you  wouldn't  think  she 
could  so  be  strong — and  the  poor  old  jacket 
came  all  apart,  torn  off  him,  and  there 
Chuddy  stood,  naked  to  the  waist!  He 
hadn't  a  bit  of  shirt  or  anything;  and — I 
almost  can't  tell  you  about  it — I  want  to 
shut  my  eyes  when  I  think  of  it,  for  right 
across  his  back  were  great  red  marks 
where  he  had  been  whipped! 

On  the  floor  with  the  old  jacket  lay 
pieces  of  those  old  griddle  cakes  the  boys 
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had  been  throwing  at  each  other.  The 
room  was  perfectly  still.  Some  of  the 
girls  cried.  You  ought  to  have  seen  Miss 
Cuyler.  She  didn't  cry,  but  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  and  her  face  grew  white. 
She  stood  a  moment  looking  at  Chuddy. 
Then  she  put  her  arm  very  gently  over 
his  shoulders  and  said:  **  Chuddy,  I  beg 
your  pardon;  I  ask  your  forgiveness  for 
my  unjust  suspicion  and  my  cruelty.*' 
Then  she  told  us  she  had  treated  Chuddy 
unjustly,  and  would  try  to  make  amends. 
I  can't  tell  you  all  she  said,  only  that  we 
were  excused.  We  went  out  softly,  and 
were  too  frightened  to  stop  and  talk  with 
one  another  about  it. 

We*ve  been  good  friends  with  Chuddy 
ever  since.  He  wore  a  new  suit  when  he 
came  to  school  again,  and  Miss  Cuyler 
found  a  place  where  he  could  work  for 
his  board,  so  I  don't  think  he  is  ever 
hungry  now.  He  is  a  real  good  boy,  and 
none  of  the  boys  trouble  Miss  Cuyler. 
But,  then,  Miss  Cuyler  has  been  very  dif- 
ferent ever  since." 

Milly  still  held  in  her  hand  the  photo- 
graph. Upon  its  back,  closely  written  in 
the  school-girl  hand,  were  lines  Milly  had 
copied  from  a  scrap  found  in  one  of  Miss 
Cuyler's  books.  **  I  think  she  wrote 
them,  for  I  am  sure  they  are  her  own 
thoughts,"  said  the  child,  as  she  asked 
permission  to  read  them  to  me. 

"They  are  such  tiny  feet ! 
They  have  ^one  such  a  little  way  to  meet 
The  years  which  are  required  to  break 
Their  steps  to  evenness  and  make 
Them  go 
More  sure  and  slow. 

They  are  such  little  hands !  [stands 

Be  kind — things  are  so  new,  and  life  but 
A  step  beyond  the  door-way.     All  around 
New  day  has  found 

Such  tempting  things  to  shine  upon ;  and  so 
The  hands  are  tempted  oft,  you  know. 

They  are  such  fair,  frail  gifts  ! 
Uncertain  as  the  rifls 
Of  light  that  He  along  the  sky— 
They  may  not  be  here  by  and  by. 
Give  them  not  love,  but  more,  above 
And  harder — patience  with  love.** 

**  Miss  Cuyler  does  just  that,**  said 
Milly,  **  she  gives  us  lots  of  patience  and 
love,  and  we  think  she  is  the  best  teacher 
in  the  world.  Mother  says  if  all  teachers 
could  see  under  the  jackets  and  into  the 
homes  of  the  children,  perhaps  they  would 
be  as  nice  as  Miss  Cuyler,  She  says, 
perhaps  Chuddy 's  heart  ached  more 
than  his  back,  and  that  he  was  mofe 
hungry  for  love  than  for  food.     How 


could  a  boy  learn  lessons  and  be  good 
when  he  felt  like  that  ?*' 

I  shall  not  forget  Milly*s  story.  When 
I  see  the  ill-clad  body  and  sullen  face,  1 
see  in  imagination  the  dreary  home,  the 
scarred  back,  the  cold,  hunger,  and  tiiisery 
that  make  a  larger  part  of  the  lives  of 
many  children.  Let  us  give  them — 
Not  love,  but  more,  above 
And  harder— patience  with  the  love. 

N,  E,  Journal  0/  Education, 


ARITMETIC  IN  HIGHER  GRADES. 


BY  J.  W.  COOK. 


THERE  is  a  wholesome  tendency  in 
the  modern  school  to  reduce  the  time 
heretofore  given  to  arithmetic.  The 
multiplication  of  subjects  in  the  curri- 
culum necessitates  a  surrender  of  topics 
that  have  been  honored  with  no  little  at- 
tention in  the  past.  Arithmetic  is  as 
vulnerable  in  this  particular  as  any  other 
of  the  common  branches  of  study,  and 
will  be  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the  pruning- 
knife  of  criticism.  With  the  diminution 
of  time  allotted  to  this  subject,  there 
must  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
excellence  of  the  methods  of  instruction. 

The  elementary  arithmetic  must  equip 
the  pupil  with  the  fundamental  facts  and 
processes.  Moreover,  the  instruction 
must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  free  the 
pupil  from  the  thraldom  of  authority.  It 
must  adopt  the  methods  of  the  labora- 
tory ;  object-teaching  is  as  indispensable 
in  this  department  of  education  as  in  the 
natural  sciences. 

The  methods  employed  in  higher  arith- 
metic have  too  often  been  a  mere*  repeti- 
tion of  the  work  in  the  lower  "grades. 
Such  processes  ignore  the  increased 
capacity  of  the  pupil  to  generalize  and 
thereby  to  unify  his  knowledge.  In- 
struction in  the  more  advanced  grades 
should  minister  to  the  native  tendency  of 
mind  to  find  those  comprehensive  unities 
by  which  it  saves  itself  from  the  burden 
of  countless  particulars.  Few  subjects 
present  a  finer  opportunity  for  the  forma- 
tion of  this  habit  than  this  much-abused 
subject  of  advanced  arithmetic.    * 

As  the  successive  stages  of  growing 
consciousness  return  into  the  simpler 
stages  to  develop  and  enrich  them,  so 
every  advance  in  the  development  of  the 
science  of  arithmetic  should  reVeal  the 
deeper  siguificance  of  all  that  has  pre- 
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ceded.  The  common  fraction  adds  a  rela- 
tive unit  to  the  standard  unit  of  the 
fnteger.  This  added  element  must  never 
be  permitted  to  escape  scrutiny. 
.  The  decimal  fraction  is  limited  to  a 
power  of  ten  for  its  denominator,  but 
there  is  a  more  refined  symbolism  for  the 
expression  of  the  relation  of  its  units  to 
those  of  the  integer. 

Percentage  imposes  a  further  limitation 
upon  the  decimal  fraction,  but  its  sym- 
bolism has  a  corresponding  increase  in 
ideality.  So  the  movement  proceeds. 
There  is  less  and  less  appeal  to  the  sense 
and  more  and  more  appeal  to  the  contri- 
buting activity  of  mind. 

No  other  subject,  perhaps,  so  hastens 
the  child  into  the  higher  thought- pro- 
cesses. Herein  lies  its  value  and  its 
peril.  Is  it  not  barely  possible  that  the 
jspirit  of  materialism,  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  our  time,  finds  expression  in 
the  hostility  to  any  movement  which  in- 
clines to  throw  upon  the  young  the  bur- 
den of  thinking  without  the  aid  of  ob- 
jects ? — Educational  Btdleiin, 


HOW  ONE  BOY  WAS  INSPIRED. 


EDGAR  did  not  like  arithmetic.  He 
got  through  the  grades  year  after 
year  on  the  lowest  marking  allowable, 
and  had  acquired  no  taste  for  mathemati- 
cal study.  Arrived  in  the  high  school, 
be  found  geometry  as  difficult  and  void 
of  interest  as  arithmetic  had  been.  After 
a  few  weeks  of  failure,  he  received  an  in- 
vitation from  the  principal  one  Friday 
evening  to  stay  after  school.  This  was 
neither  new  or  unexpected,  for  Edgar 
had  received  many  such  invitations  from 
fermer  teachers,  and  felt  sure  of  what  he 
might  expect. 

When  the  other  pupils  were  all  gone, 
the  principal  called  him  to  his  desk  and 
said,  ** Edgar,  have  you  a  gun?"  The 
boy's  eyes  sparkled  a  quick  response  and 
he  said,  **  Yes,  sir.'*  **  What  do  you  ex- 
pect to  do  to-morrow?"  was  the  next 
question.  **I  am  going  to  hunt  squir- 
rels," said  the  boy.  The  teacher  said  if 
he  had  a  gun  he  would  like  to  go,  too. 
Edgar  had  an  uncle  who  would  lend  his 
gun.  A  hunting  excursion  was  arranged, 
the  boy  and  the  teacher  walked  away 
from  the  school-house  together  to  the 
corner  where  their  paths  separated,  and 
tiot  a  word  was  said  about  the  poor  les- 
sons in  geometry. 


'  Next  day  they  spent  some  hours  among 
the  tall  trees  shooting,  and  were  return- 
ing home  when  the  teacher,  pointing  to 
a  big  stone  some  fifty  yards  away,  said, 
**  Edgar,  I  can  tell  you  the  distance  to 
that  stone  within  a  yard,  without  going 
to  the  stone  to  take  the  measure."  **  No 
you  can't,  neither."  The  reply  was  not 
given  in  a  tone  that  indicated  any  impo- 
liteness. The  forenoon's  experiences 
had  placed  him  fully  at  ease  in  the  teach- 
er's presence,  and  he  simply  expressed 
his  unbelief  in  the  same  frank  and  prompt 
manner  that  he  would  have  used  in  ad- 
dressing a  playmate — indeed,  for  the  time 
the  teacher  was  his  play-fellow. 

Now  was  the  teacher's  opportunity,  to 
furnish  which  the  whole  campaign  had 
been  planned.  Taking  from  his  pocket 
a  tape-line  and  a  simple  apparatus  for 
measuring  angles,  he  measured  a  base- 
line, took  an  observation  from  either 
end  of  it,  figured  a  few  minutes,  and 
stated  the  distance.  On  measuring,  they 
found  the  result  was  very  near  exact. 

Pointing  now  to  a  large  knot  on  a  tall 
tree,  he  said,  '^I  can  tell  the  distance  to 
that  knot  within  a  foot."  It  was  interest 
and  admiration  this  time  that  sparkled 
in  the  boy's  eye,  and  he  said,  **  Kin  ye  ?" 
That  moment  he  was  at  the  turning-point 
in  his  intellectual  life.  From  that  lime 
on,  Edgar's  interest  in  geometry  was  un- 
flagging. He  did  not  become  a  mathe- 
matical prodigy;  he  did  not  even  "  stand 
at  the  head  of  his  class;"  his  grade 
marks  never  touched  the  90's;  but  his 
work  was  well  done,  and  he  enjoyed  it. 
He  finished  the  high-school  course, 
studied  a  while  in  a  technical  school,  and 
on  the  advice  of  his  old  teacher  took  a 
summer's  work  with  a  surveying  party, 
although  at  first  his  task  was  the  humble 
one  of  driving  stakes.  Then  came  a 
course  in  civil  engineering,  and  two 
years  later  a  salary  of  $4,000  a  year. 
Meanwhile  his  old  teacher  kept  on  in  the 
business  of  making  men  and  women  at  a 
salary  of  $800  a  year. 

The  above  is  substantially  a  *'true 
story,"  and  it  contains  a  number  of 
**  morals."  Here  is  one  of  them  :  The 
teacher  who  is  fairly  equipped  with  mod- 
erate scholarship,  and  richly  endowed 
with  gumption,  is  the  one  whose  work  is 
most  effective. 

What  if  Edgar's  principal  had  failed  to 
study  the  boy's  motives,  but  had  devoted 
himself  to  more  **  scholarly"  subjects? — 
Western  Teacher. 
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RELATED  TO  READING. 


BY  SARAH  L.  ARNOLD. 


1.  For  word  study  in  primary  classes 
write  lists  of  words  which  will  rhyme 
with  the  one  used  as  as  pattern  upon  the 
board,  as  **sing/*  ** black,'*  **\vhen/' 
**  track."  Instead  of  writing  the  words 
upon  the  board  the  teacher  may  use  cards 
upon  which  the  type  words  have  been 
written.  In  all  such  exercises  insist 
upon  neatness  of  execution.  The  words 
should  be  written  in  columns,  with  an 
even  margin. 

2.  Provide  each  child  with  an  envelope 
or  a  small  pasteboard  box.  As  new 
words  are  developed  in  the  period  of  word 
study,  write  these  words  upon  small 
pieces  of  paper  or  card,  and  give  to  each 
child  to  keep  in  his  envelope  or  box.  He 
will  be  thus  provided  with  a  vocabulary 
for  which  he  is  responsible.  This  can  be 
used  in  various  ways.  With  his  words 
he  can  make  some  sentences  chosen  from 
the  reading  lesson,  and  then  he  may 
copy  it  upon  slate  or  paper.  He  can 
make  lists  of  words  beginning  with  a  cer- 
tain letter,  or  lists  containing  a  certain 
letter.  He  can  select  words  which  are 
names  of  objects,  and  draw  pictures  to 
illustrate  them. 

3.  Cut  paragraphs  from  old  readers  or 
newspapers.-  Provide  the  children  with 
pencils  and  paragraphs,  and  require  them 
to  draw  a  line  under  all  words  which 
they  recognize,  and  then  to  copy  these 
words  in  columns,  to  be  read  to  the  class 
later. 

4.  Procure  sheets  of  cardboard  contain- 
ing the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  These  may 
be  had  from  any  school  supply  company, 
or  prepared  by  a  printer  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, at  slight  cost.  Place  the  letters  in 
boxes  or  envelopes.  It  may  be  well  to 
number  the  letters  belonging  in  each 
box,  so  that  the  child  may  easily  retain 
his  share.  With  these  letters  he  may 
reproduce  lists  of  words  or  sentences  from 
the  blackboard  or  reader.  It  is  better  in 
using  this  material  to  require  the  child  to 
copy  •some  definite  form  rather  than  to 
allow  him  to  make  what  sentences  he 
pleases.  He  will  thus  work  to  some 
definite  end. 

5.  In  the  transition  from  script  to  print, 
use  pages  of  an  old  reader  which  have 
been  pasted  upon  cardboard  or  manilla 
paper,  in  order  to  make  ihem  stiff  enough 
to  endure  handling.    Cut  them  into  words 


or  sentences,  write  copies  of  the  same 
story,  mounted  in  the  same  way  and  cutj 
placing  both  script  and  print  in  the  same 
envelope ;  require  the  child  to  build  the 
sentences  with  both  script  and  print. 

6.  Prepare  cards  containing  drawings 
or  pictures  of  common  objects,  as  box, 
ball,  top,  fan,  and  require  the  child  to 
copy  them,  writing  the  name  belo\y. 

7.  Write  sentences  which  may  easily 
be  pictured  ;  as,  The  ball  is  on  the  table. 
There  are  two  eggs  in  the  nest.  The  bird 
is  on  the  bough,  The  tree  grows  by  the 
brook,  I  have  two  hands,  John  has  a  toy 
balloon.  Require  the  children  to  copy 
the  sentence  and  to  express  the  thought 
by  picture. 

8.  Read  a  short  story  or  poem  to  the 
children,  and  ask  them  to  picture  the 
scenes  which  the  poem  describes. 

The  *' Envious  Wren/'  a  short  poem 
found  among  those  of  the  Cary  sisters,  is 
well  suited  to  such  reproduction.  So  is 
the  story  of  Little  Bell.  Some  of  the 
scenes  described  in  the  Memory  Gems 
may  thus  be  pictured.  Such  exercises 
strengthen  as  well  as  test  the  power  of  im- 
agination. 

9.  Copy  sentences  from  the  reading 
lesson,  in  such  copying,  insist  upon 
neat  writing,  careful  placing  of  capitals 
and  punctuation  marks,  and  look  to  see 
that  each  succeeding  line  is  not  worse, 
perhaps  better,  than  its  predecessor. 

10.  Write  lists  of  words  upon  the 
board,  selecting  those  used  in  language, 
reading,  or  general  lessons,  and  require 
the  child  to  use  them  in  sentences. 
These  sentences  should  invariably  mean 
something.  Not,  I  see  a  cat,  but,  A  cat 
has  sharp  claws.  Not,  This  is  a  prim- 
rose, but.  Our  primrose  has  blossomed. 

11.  Select  from  a  certain  lesson  in  the 
reader,  and  copy  words  of  one  syllable, 
words  of  two  syllables,  etc. 

12.  Write  lists  of  words  containing  the 
same  syllable,  or  derived  from  the  same 
word,  as  call,  calling,  called,  caller,  etc. 
Write  upon  the  board  questions  which 
outline  the  story  of  the  reading  lesson, 
as  Who  was  John?  Where  did  he  go? 
What  did  he  do?  What  did  he  learn 
from  this?  And  require  the  child  after 
reading,  to  write  the  story  in  answer  to 
the  questions,  making  paragraphs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  topics  suggested  by  the 
questions. 

13.  Copy  sentences  from  the  reading 
lessons,  substituting  synonyms  for  word^ 
which  the  teacher  underlines. 
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14.  Use  appropriate  adjectives  to  de- 
scribe nouns  which  have  been  selected,  as, 
Iron  is  hard,  Glass  is  brittle,  etc.  These 
words  need  not  be  known  as  adjective 
words.  Very  young  children  may  do 
this  work. 

15.  Reproduce  the  story  of  the  lesson, 
if  not  too  long  to  be  completed  in  the 
time  allowed  for  the  exercise. 

16.  Memorize  and  write  from  memory 
a  stanza  or  paragraph  worth  committing 
to  memory. — American  Teacher, 


FORMATION  OF  HABITS. 

THE  character  might  be  not  inaptly  de- 
scribed as  the  sum  total  of  the  per- 
sonal habits.  As  *•  the  straw  best  shows 
how  the  wind  blows/*  so  the  ordinary, 
comparatively  unimportant  act  or  speech, 
affords  a  better  guide  to  the  real  charac- 
ter than  that  which  is  studied  and  delib- 
erate. In  serious  and  critical  cases  the 
man  has  opportunity  to  take  counsel  with 
prudence,  self-interest  or  expediency.  He 
takes  into  account  what  tlie  distant  effects 
of  his  course  of  action  may  be,  what 
others  may  think  or  say  of  it,  how  it  will 
affect  his  reputation  and  future  prospects, 
and  governs  himself  accordingly.  But 
the  words  spoken  and  things  done  on 
**  the  spur  of  the  moment,**  the  perpetual 
succession  of  little  actions  which  make  up 
the  bulk  of  every  life,  are  more  truly 
characteristic.  They  may  be  regarded 
as  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  what  the 
man  is  in  his  own  nature  and  training. 

Education  is  largely  a  process  of  habit- 
forming.  The  most  important  work  that 
is  going  on  the  school-room  from  day  to 
day  is  the  repetition  of  mental  acts,  which 
are  gradually  being  crystallized  into 
habits,  under  the  operation  of  an  irresisti- 
ble law.  These  habits  are  all  states  of 
the  one  indivisible  mind,  but  may,  never- 
theless, for  convenience  sake,  be  char- 
acterized as  bodily,  mental,  or  moral, 
according  to  the  modes  in  which  they 
manifest  themselves. 

To  permit  school  children  to  occupy 
awkward  or  uncouth  positions,  or  to  in- 
dulge in  disagreeable  and  offensive  per- 
sonal practices,  is  to  neglect  an  important 
duty,  and  to  inflict  often  a  life-long  in- 
jury. To  guard  against  whatever  may 
be  injurious  to  health,  tend  to  physical 
deformity,  or  render  the  coming  man  or 
woman  socially  offensive,  is  surely  one 
of  the  first  obligations  of  the  true  teacher. 


Which  of  ns  has  not  met  with  individ- 
uals not  lacking  in  intelligence  or  good 
sense,  who  yet  are  rendered  personally 
disagreeable,  and  perhaps  intolerable  to 
the  society  to  which  they  belong  by  ed- 
ucation and  intelligence,  simply  because 
of  some  offensive  habit,  which  could 
have  been  easily  corrected  in  childhood 
or  youth,  but  has  become  well-nigh  in- 
veterate. 

Intellectual  habits  are  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  education.  By  repeated  acts  of 
rea.soning,  comparing,  discriminating, 
etc.,  the  process  becomes  easy,  the  power 
is  developed,  and  the  habit  established. 
This  thinking  habit  is  what  chiefly  dis- 
tinguishes the  truly  educated  from  the 
uneducated.  The  man  to  whom  the  ex- 
ercise of  each  faculty  of  mind  has  become 
easy  through  habit,  brings  all  his  powers 
of  thought  to  bear  instantaneously  upon 
any  matter  of  interest  or  importance, 
while  he  who  has  formed  no  such  habit 
finds  it  laborious  and  fatiguing,  if  not 
impossible,  to  concentrate  his  mental 
forces  at  will  upon  any  object,  however 
worthy  of  attention. 

The  same  law  holds  good  in  the  moral 
sphere.  One  of  the  broadest  moral  differ- 
ences between  individuals  is  in  regard  to 
the  habit  of  moral  reflection.  One  is  ac- 
customed to  think  about  the  right  and 
wrong  of  things.  The  other  is  not.  Two 
persons  may  be  conceived  of  as  equally 
conscientious,  in  so  far  as  disposition  to 
do  what  they  see  to  be  right  and  to  avoid 
what  they  see  to  be  wrong  is  concerned. 
But,  in  a  given  case,  the  one  unhesitat- 
ingly obeys  self-interest,  or  impulse,  or 
fashion,  simply  because  he  has  not  formed 
the  habit  of  scrutinizing  the  moral  quality 
of  actions;  while  the  other,  clearly  dis- 
cerning a  moral  principle  at  stake,  firmly 
refuses  to  do  what  is  seen  to  be  wrong. 

Our  aim  is  not  to  elaborate  but  merely 
to  suggest,  else  we  might  follow  out  the 
workings  of  this  law  of  habit  in  a  thous- 
and ramifications  in  every-day  life.  A 
couple  of  illustrations  must  suffice. 

Note  the  social  and  business  value  of 
the  habit  of  mental  accuracy.  **  What- 
ever is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well," 
is  a  law  as  forceful  in  its  application  to 
mental  as  to  mechanical  acts.  The  child 
should  be  taught  to  remember  that  every- 
thing is  exactly  this  or  that,  and  not  in- 
definitely so.  Some  persons  seem  never 
able  to  fix  any  fact  clearly  and  definitely 
in  mind.  They  see  every  object  as  if 
through  a  kind  of  mental  haze.    They 
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never  can  describe  anything  exactly,  or 
remember  any  facts  or  figures  definitely. 
Their  minds  have  never  been  properly 
trained  to  clear,  close,  accurate  observa- 
tion. 

Note  again  the  incalculable  value  of 
such  a  habit  as  punctuality.  The  teacher 
who  insists  upon  a  time  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  proper  time,  is  not 
only  making  his  own  work  easy,  but  is 
helping  his  pupils  to  acquire  habits  which 
will  tell  upon  their  welfare  in  all  after 
life.  For  want  of  early  training  in  order 
and  punctuality,  many  persons  are  always 
making  blunders  and  failures.  They  for- 
get the  exact  moment  of  an  appointment, 
and  so  lose  the  main  chance.  They  rush 
to  the  railway  station  after  their  train  has 
gone,  and  so  disappoint  waiting  friends, 
or  incur  business  losses.  These  are  but 
simple,  common-place  illustrations.  The 
teacher  can  set  no  higher  aim  before  him 
than  that  of  aiding  his  pupils  to  form 
correct  habits  of  thought,  speech  and  ac- 
tion— correct  habits,  physical,  mental  and 
moral. — Canada  Educational  JaumaL 


THE  HIGHER  USES  OF  NATURE 
STUDIES. 


BY  N.  CROPSEY. 


NATURE  awakens  in  the  child  other 
activities  than  those  of  the  senses 
and  the  understanding.  Hints  of  a 
deeper  significance  to  the  spirit,  are  found 
in  the  child's  sympathy  with  nature, 
in  his  love  of  harmony  and  beauty,  and 
in  his  vague  knowledge  or  intuition  of 
the  correspondence  between  his  own  life 
and  the  life  of  nature. 

Froebel  has  given  us  the  great  revela- 
tion of  child  nature.  He  says  that  chil- 
dren should  study  nature,  not  so  much 
with  reference  to  the  details  and  outer 
forms  as  with  reference  to  the  spirit  of 
God  that  lives  in  her  and  rules  over  her. 
**  This  external  view  of  nature,  based  on 
particular  natural  phenomena,  seen  in 
their  separation,  is  like  the  external  view 
of  a  large  tree,  in  which  each  leaf  seems 
to  be  strictly  separate  from  the  others.** 
The  boy,  he  says,  should  see  the  objects 
of  nature  in  their  actual  relations  and 
original  combinations.  He  should  climb 
the  highest  summit,  so  that  he  may  un- 
derstand the  entire  region  in  its  unity. 

We  ask  the  child  to  observe  the  river, 
or  the  brook,  its  course  from  source  to 


mouth,  its  breadth  and  depth  at  different 
points— the  current,  the  channel.  He 
finds  the  immediate  causes  of  the  brook, 
its  relation  to  the  land  through  which  it 
flows,  its  effect  upon  the  soil,  relation  to 
vegetation,  direct  and  indirect  relation  to 
man's  physical  life. 

And  so  far  the  brook  has  rendered  ser- 
vice to  his  senses  and  his  understanding. 
It  has  a  higher  use,  in  its  expression  of 
the  spirit  of  nature  and  as  a  symbol  of 
human  life.  It  becomes  a  type  of  what  is 
universal — what  is  permanent  in  man's 
life.  Man  and  nature  find  a  correspond- 
ence. 

There  is  a  relation  between  man  and 
nature,  through  the  whole  scale  of  man's 
physical  and  spiritual  life. 

All  things  unto  our  flesh  are  kind 

In  their  descent  and  being :  to  our  mind, 

In  their  ascent  and  cause. 

The  tree  has  value  to  the  lumberman 
or  the  builder,  as  he  sees  in  it  shelter 
from  sun  and  rain.  It  has  a  higher  value 
to  the  poet,  who  uses  it  to  explain  to  us 
man's  ideal  nature.  *'  He  shall  be  like  a 
tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water ;  his 
leaf  also  shall  not  wither,  and  whatsoever 
he  doeth  shall  prosper." 

Here  in  this  symbolic  form  is  a  revela^ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  man.  The  whole 
problem  of  man's  life  is  stated  and  solved. 
**Obey  the  law  within,  and  you  shall 
have  life  —  perfect  and  harmonious.*' 
**  You  do  not  now  see  the  result  of  this 
struggle  but  consider  the  perfect  unfold- 
ing of  life  in  the  tree.  How  sane  and 
fair  it  is.  Under  right  conditions,  your 
life  shall  be  as  perfect."  This  conclusion 
is  reached  not  by  building  fact  upon  fact. 
It  Cometh  not  by  observation,  but  by  the 
direct  intuition  of  the  reason. 

In  early  education,  the  nature  should 
be  held  in  poise,  through  the  training  of 
the  emotions  and  the  will.  Nature 
studies  should  be  used  to  train  the  relig- 
ious emotions.  It  is  disastrous  to  base 
early  training  (entirely)  upon  the  sharp- 
ening of  the  senses,  and  the  training  of 
the  judgment  in  a  narrpw,  exact  manner. 
It  may  help  us  to  adapt  our  religious  iur 
struction  to  the  nature  of  the  child,  if  we: 
remember  that  in  man's  early  develop- 
ment the  outer  world  seemed  to  him' 
much  more  real  than  the  inner  spiritual 
world;  or  rather,  he  would  understand 
his  inner  life  by  giving  to  it  some  visible 
form.  What  ages  of  growth  have  been 
necessary  to  bring  us  all  the  way  fron^ 
the  * '  Hymn  to  the  NtU ' '  into  our  modern 
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view  o{^^ Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World,"  and  spiritual  law  in  the  natural 
world. 

As  the  child's  theory  of  the  world  is 
vague,  it  must  be  vaguely  expressed  in 
speech  and  in  art — not  by  clear  direct 
statement,  but  by  symbol — some  sensuous 
form  used  to  express  spiritual  truth.  In 
ascribing  to  inanimate  things  his  own 
mode  of  thinking  and  acting,  we  see  the 
beginnings  of  mythology — **  the  first  rude 
attempts  to  formulate  the  reason  that  is 
everywhere  present  in  the  world/*  and 
what  the  child  finds  as  suggestion  in 
stone  and  tree  and  brook,  the  myth  or  the 
story  reveals  to  him  in  a  series  of  related 
events,  which  seem  to  him  quite  reason- 
able. '*  The  power  that  has  scarcely  ger- 
minated in  the  boy*s  mind,"  says  Froebel, 
•*  is  seen  by  him  in  the  legend  or  the  tale, 
a  perfect  plant.'*  It  is  the  poet  who  en- 
ables us  to  see  nature  **with  a  super- 
natural eye** — to  transcend  the  mere  ex- 
ternal fact  and  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
whole — who  reveals  nature  to  man,  and 
man  to  himself. 

The  man  of  science  begins  with  the  fact 
and  patiently  works  toward  the  general 
theory.  The  poet,  recognizing  the  reason 
and  spirit  of  things,  proceeds  to  create  a 
world  hi  harmony  with  it.  These  two 
views  are  always  closely  related  in  the 
development  of  the  individual  and  the 
advancement  of  the  world.  Our  creeds 
are  changed  by  our  view  of  nature's 
method:  our  science  is  questioned,  and 
must  answer  to  our  view  of  man's  des- 
tiny. 

The  careful  observation  of  facts,  the  con- 
scious, persistent,  severe  training  of  the 
judgment  in  discovering  the  relations  of 
things  —  the  discipline  nature  gives  to 
the  understanding — must  be  a  part  of  the 
process,  in  preparing  man  to  appreciate 
higher  values. 

Perhaps  the  general  intuitions  of  the 
poet  point  the  direction  in  which  science 
must  work  but  a  revolution  of  human  , 
thought  from  a  scientific  point  of  view 
was  necessary  before  modern  poetry  could 
be  written.  The  music  of  the  brook,  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  resistle.ss  might 
of  the  sea,  were  to  the  ancients  not  ex- 
pressions of  nature's  spirit,  but  of  the 
divinities  who  dwelt  in  nature. 

As  science  began  to  discover  one  law 
in  all  the  contradictions  of  the  external 
world,  poets  began  to  write  of  nature  as  a 
harmony  in  itself,  which  again  finds  re- 
sponse in  the  harmony  of  the  soul. 


OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 


BY  J.  S.  YOUNG. 


IN  Colorado  we  have  what  is  known  as 
the  free  text-book  law.  By  means  of 
it  the  district  furnishes  free  all  the  books 
used.  Many  advantages  are  derived  from 
this  system.  Where  pupils  are  expected 
to  furnish  their  own  books,  it  usually 
takes  about  a  month  to  organize,  classify, 
and  completely  grade  the  school.  Objec- 
tions are  often  raised  against  a  pupil's 
pursuing  the  studies  of  a  certain  grade, 
when  the  real  reason  is  that  the  parents 
do  not  feel  able  to  purchase  the  necessary 
text-book.s. 

Where  the  free  text-book  system  is  in 
vogue,  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  grade 
her  school  during  the  first  few  days  of 
the  term;  there  is  no  hesitancy  on  her 
part  in  promoting  or  demoting  pupils; 
the  original  purchase  price  of  the  books 
is  reduced  forty-five  per  cent.  This  will 
very  materially  aid  transient  people;  this 
thought  has  more  force  from  the  fact  that 
transient  people  are  usually  very  poor. 
There  is  as  strong  argument  that  a  pupil 
should  furnish  his  own  desk  and  chair  as 
that  he  should  furnish  his  own  text- 
books. 

One  reason  so  many  pupils  in  the  high 
schools  and  upper  grammar  grades  leave 
school  is,  that  they  are  not  financially 
able  to  purchase  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
dollars*  worth  of  books  e^ch  year,  hence 
we  lose  them  at  the  very  time  we  can  do 
them  most  good.  The  adoption  of  free 
text-books  will  prove  a  partial  panacea. 

A  strong  demand  has  been  made  in 
many  states  for  a  state  uniformity  of  text- 
books. The  arguments  brought  forth  in 
its  favor  have  been  that  families  moving 
from  one  district  to  another,  would  be 
able  to  take  with  them  their  text-books 
and  find  schools  in  which  these  same 
books  are  used.  Every  argument  in 
favor  of  uniformity  of  text-books  is  fully 
answered  by  the  adoption  of  the  free 
text- book  plan. 

Any  school  law  which  permits  state  or 
county  uniformity  of  text-books,  I  con- 
sider unwise.  Most  movements  in  the 
direction  of  uniformity  in  education,  nar- 
row our  present  educational  eflforts. 
There  should  be  the  widest  possible  range 
and  diversity  of  investigation  along  any 
subject  or  line  of  thought. 

Adopt  a  uniformity  of  text-books  in  a 
township,  extend  it  to  the  county  and 
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from  that  to  the  state  and  the  nation, 
and  we  will  have  a  nation  with  one  set  of 
**cut  and  dried"  ideas.  There  will  be 
no  possible  chance  for  interchange  of 
ideas,  for  all  have  the  same  idea.  The 
policy  is  not  natural.  There  is  no  uni- 
formity in  nature ;  no  two  forms  are 
alike;  no  two  faces  have  the  same  line- 
aments; no  two  animals  of  the  same  fam- 
ily conform  exactly  to  the  same  standard; 
no  two  leaves  have  the  same  venation;  no 
two  snow-flakes,  diamonds,  or  rain-drops 
are  precisely  similar. 

We  should  have  the  widest  possible 
differentiation  in  education;  then  we  will 
secure  the  most  intelligent  activity  along 
all  lines,  the  most  helpful  interchange  of 
opinions,  and  the  greatest  real  growth. 


LANGUAGE    AND  COMPOSITION. 


DURING  the  first  iioo  years  at  school, 
children  may  acquire  some  fluency  of 
expression  by  reproducing  orally  in  their 
own  words  stories  told  them  by  their 
teachers,  and  by  inventing  stories  about 
objects  and  pictures. 

Not  later  than  the  first  of  the  third 
school  year  children  should  begin  to  com- 
pose in  writing.  To  assist  them  in  over- 
coming mechanical  diflicuUies,  (as  of 
punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  etc.,) 
they  should  be  required  to  copy  and  write 
from  dictation  and  from  memory  short  and 
easy  passages  of  prose  and  ver.se. 

From  the  beginning  of  ih^  third  to  the 
end  of  the  sixth  school  year,  language 
work  should  be  of  three  kinds  : 

1.  Oral  and  written  exercises  in  the 
correct  employment  of  the  so-called 
"irregular**  verbs,  of  pronominal  forms, 
and  of  words  and  phrases  frequently  mis- 
used. 

2.  Oral  and  written  exercises  in  the 
most  elementary  form  of  composition  ; 
that  is,  in  the  construction  of  sentences  of 
various  kinds.  The  matter  out  of  which 
the  sentences  are  to  be  constructed  may,  if 
necessary,  be  supplied  by  the  teacher;  but 
the  pupil  should,  from  his  earliest  years, 
be  encouraged  to  furnish  hisown  material, 
expressing  his  own  thoughts  in  a  natural 
way.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  make  these  exercises  practical  rather 
than  technical,  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the 
old-fashioned  routine  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  grammar. 

3.  The  writing  of  narratives  and  de- 
scriptions.    These  exercises  should  begin 


with  the  third  school  year  and  should  be 
continued  throughout  the  course.  The 
subjects  assigned  should  gradually  in- 
crease in  difficulty;  in  the  seventh  and 
eiprhth  school  years,  if  not  earlier,  they  may 
often  be  suggested  by  the  pupil's  obser- 
vation or  personal  experience.  The  para- 
phrasing of  poetry  is  not  to  be  commended 
as  an  exercise  in  prose  composition;  it  is 
often  of  value  to  require  the  pupil  to  tell 
or  write,  in  his  own  words,  the  story  of 
some  narrative  poehi;  but  the  reducing  of 
lyric  poetry  to  prose  is  hardly  to  be  de- 
fended. Pains  should  be  taken,  from  the 
out.set,  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  child's 
vocabulary,  by  suggesting  to  him,  for  the 
expression  of  his  thoughts,  better  words 
than  those  he  himself  has  chosen.  He 
should  be  trained  to  recognize  when  a 
sentence  naturally  closes,  and  should  be 
warned  against  running  distinct  sentences 
together.  He  should  also  be  trained  to 
perceive  the  larger  divisions  of  thought 
which  are  conventionally  indicated  by 
paragraphs.  The  teacher  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  necessity  of  correctness  in 
the  fonnation  of  sentences  and  para- 
graphs is  like  the  necessity  of  accurate 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  in  mathematical  work,  and  that 
composition  proper — the  grouping  of  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs — as  well  as  de- 
velopment of  a  central  idea,  should  never 
be  taught  until  this  basis  of  correct  sen- 
tences is  attained.  Spelling  should  be 
learned  incidentally  in  connection  with 
every  subject  studied. — Report  of  the 
**  Committee  of  Ten,'' 


Nothing  better  illustrates  the  fact  that 
everybody's  business  is  nolxxly's  business 
than  a  circumstance  that  was  observed 
near  Williamsport,  in  this  State.  A  fire 
started  one  afternoon  on  the  hills  just 
across  from  the  city.  When  first  seen  it 
would  have  been  but  a  slight  matter  to 
have  arrested  it,  but  before  this  was  done 
it  had  spread  over  a  considerable  area,  as 
every  citizen  of  the  place  could  see  for 
himself  If  .such  a  thing  is  possible  in 
full  sight  of  the  active,  business  city  of 
Williamsport,  which  owes  its  prosperity 
to  the  lumbering  industries,  what  may 
one  expect  from  regions  where  the  work 
of  fighting  forest  fires  falls  on  a  scattered 
population?  Is  it  not  time  that  it  was 
made  the  business  of  .some  one,  or  of  some 
set  of  men,  to  check  the  drain  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  State  ? 
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The  beat  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
sufterer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed  —Decker. 

Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock  ;  it  will  be  growin* 
when  ye're  sleepin •.—&<>/<:*  rarmer, 

K.  C.  8CHAEFFER.       ...       .       J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


THE  school  legislation  proposed  at  the 
present  session  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture involves  a  number  of  important 
features,  among  which  are  the  following: 
An  increase  in  the  minimum  school  term; 
the  establishment  of  high  schools  in 
country  districts;  a  more  equitable  method 
of  distributing  the  State  appropriation; 
the  taking  of  a  school  census  at  stated  in- 
tervals; the  enforcement  of  compulsory- 
education  ;  the  improvement  of  school 
outhouses  in  the  interest  of  decency  and 
good  morals;  the  providing  of  approved 
architectural  plans  for  school-houses,  to 
be  distributed  to  School  Boards;  the  se- 
curing of  closer  school  supervision 
throughout  the  State,  school  libraries, 
etc.  The  schools  are  the  leading  interest 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  best 
thought  kA  the  State  should,  now  and  al- 
ways, be  given  to  their  improvement. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  has  se- 
lected Denver,  Colorado,  as  the  place  for 
next  year's  meeting,  and  the  time  July 
5th  to  1 2th,  both  inclusive.  The  West- 
em  Passenger  Association,  including  all 
lines  terminal  in  Denver,  have  granted 
one  lowest  first-class  fare  plus  the  mem- 
bership fee  of  two  dollars,  for  the  round 
trip,  tickets  expiring  Sept.  i,  1895.  It 
is  expected  that  all  other  Passenger  Asso- 
ciations in  the  country  will  join  in  grant- 
ing the  same  rate.  The  volume  of  pro- 
ceedings of  last  year's  meeting  at  Asbury 
Park  will  be  issued  February  ist,  1895. 
The  large  amount  of  matter  from  the 
various  depaitments  and  the  necessity  for 
carefully  editing  the  same,  and  condens- 
ing the  less  important  topics,  has  made 
this  delay  unavoidable.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Association  is  Irwin  Shepherd, 
Winona,  Minnesota;  the  President,  Dr. 
N.  M.  Butler,  Patterson,  New  Jersey. 


President  Swanstrom,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Board  of  Education,  lately  denounced 
the  course  of  studies  pursued  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  city,  saying  that  the 
children  are  kept  on  the  jump  from  one 
study  to  another,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week 
are  so  dazed  as  to  remember  little  that 
they  have  been  taught.  He  insists  that  the 
results,  so  far  as  training  the  powers  of 
observation,  the  memory,  the  expression, 
and  the  reasoning  powers  are  concerned, 
have  been  almost  nothing.  The  demand, 
he  claims,  is  general  that  the  course  of 
study  shall  have  in  it  more  of  substance 
and  less  of  ornament.  One  member  of  the 
Board  says  it  is  no  wonder  pupils  often 
feel  that  to  run  away  and  work  in  a  factory 
would  be  a  relief  to  their  misery. 


Whbn  Dr.  Holmes  was  asked  to  name 
the  three  best  books  in  the  English 
language,  he  unhesitatingly  recommended 
the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  a  good  dic- 
tionary— Webster's  or  Worcester's.  The 
child  who  is  taught  to  study  and  to  en- 
joy these  three  books,  or  rather  the  first 
two  by  the  aid  of  the  third,  will  have  the 
foundation  laid  for  the  best  scholarship. 

The  Norristown  Herald  says :  **  School 
Directors  have  an  important  responsibility 
placed  upon  them  in  connection  with  the 
proper  care  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
which  they  ought  not  to  neglect.  A  law 
recently  passed  provides  such  regulations 
as  decency  and  good  morals  require  with 
reference  to  outhouses.  These  must  not 
only  be  properly  placed,  but  kept  in 
proper  condition,  and  failure  to  attend  to 
this  duty  makes  the  School  Board  liable 
to  removal  from  office  on  complaint  of 
five  taxable  citizens  of  the  district. 
Every  effort  possible  should  be  made  to 
have  the  surroundings  of  the  school- 
house  as  home-like  and  comfortable  as 
may  be.  The  want  of  attractive  sur- 
roundings in  country  schools  has  no 
doubt  been  the  means  of  producing  a  dis- 
taste for  study  in  many  a  pupil  in  times 
past.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  teachers, 
directors  and  pupils  to  beautify  the 
grounds  and  adorn  the  school-rooms  of 
the  county,  in  which  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  time  of  young  people  must  neces- 
sarily be  spent.  Pleasant  surrounding's 
have  a  tendency  to  make  orderly,  at  ten- 
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tive,  and  progressive  pupils.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  much  influence  may 
be  exerted  in  this  way  upon  the  rising 
generation.  Everything  possible  ought 
to  be  done  to  promote  wholesomeness  and 
morality  in  connection  with  public  school 
education.  The  Directors  who  fail  to 
comprehend  the  fact  are  unworthy  of  the 
responsible  positions  they  hold,  and  they 
should  promply  retire  to  make  room  for 
those  who  will  faithfully  perform  the  im- 
portant share  in  the  work  of  education 
which  is  allotted  to  them." 


Among  the  recent  re-appointments  to 
the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  Phila- 
delphia made  by  the  Board  of  Judges  of 
that  city  are  three  men  who  have  for 
years  been  among  its  best  known  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Charles  P.  Adams  has  been  a 
member  since  1868,  one  of  the  original 
appointees  under  the  act  providing  that 
the  judges  shall  select  members  of  the 
Board  of  Control  in  Philadelphia.  The 
second  is  Mr.  Simon  Gratz,  who  has 
completed  his  twenty-fifth  year  as  a 
member  of  the  Board.  The  third  is 
John  M.  Campbell,  who  has  served 
a  score  of  years  in  educational  work. 
These  are  all  distinguished  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  devoted  to  the  best 
interests  of  her  schools,  and  their  con- 
tinued re-appointment  by  the  judicial 
authority  <^  the  city  is  a  high  tribute  to 
their  integrity  and  efficiency  in  this  most 
important  branch  of  the  public  service. 
There  is  a  growing  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  those  giving  careful  study  to 
our  system  of  general  education,  that 
Boards  of  Control  in  cities  should  not  be 
large,  and  that  appointment  by  the  Court 
is  better  than  nomination  by  political 
conventions  or  in  the  primary  meetings 
of  the  ward. 


The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
School  Directors  of  Lancaster  County, 
was  held  in  Lancaster,  January  10,  Mr. 
Wm.  Chandler  president.  In  his  open- 
ing remarks  he  strongly  opposed  too 
great  variety  of  studies.  Mr.  S.  S.  Kray- 
bill  read  a  paper  recommending  that  the 
examination  of  teachers  be  held  at  the 
county  seat  instead  of  in  the  school  dis- 
tricts. County  Superintendent  Brecht 
endorsed  the  views  of  Mr.  Kraybill.  Mr. 
Mahlon  Buckwalter's  paper  was  in  favor 
of  an  early  session  of  the  annual  Teachers' 
Institute,  before  the  opening  of  the  school 
terpj.  The  matter  of  a  Compulsory  School 


Law  was  presented  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Forbes, 
He  opposed  the  law,  but  thought  a  pre- 
mium should  be  put  upon  education  by 
an  educational  requirement  to  vote. 
State  Superintendent  Schaeflfer,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  convention,  advocated  a 
longer  school  term  and  better  salaries  for 
teachers.  He  also  urged  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  office  of  School  Director. 
On  the  subject  of  compulsory  education, 
he  said  that  w^hile  the  getting  of  the 
children  into  school  is  most  important — 
and  they  should  be  required  to  be  there 
— it  is  of  far  more  importance  to  take 
proper  care  of  them  when  they  are  there. 
The  schools  exist  for  the  children,  and 
for  them  only.  Every  vote  should  be 
cast  to  elevate  and  enlighten  the  rising 
generation,  that  better  citizenship  and 
purer  lives  may  result. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  one-half 
of  the  annual  income  of  the  School  Fund 
is  distributed  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  p)oorer  districts.  Towns  whose  valu- 
ation of  real  and  personal  estate  does  not 
exceed  one-half  million  dollars,  annually 
receive  $275;  towns  whose  valuation  is 
more  than  one-half  million  dollars  and 
does  not  exceed  one  million  dollars,  re- 
ceive two  hundred  dollars  ;  towns  whose 
valuation  is  more  than  one  million  dollars 
and  does  not  exceed  two  million  dollars 
shall  receive  one  hundred  dollars;  and 
every  town  whose  valuation  is  more  than 
two  million  dollars,  shall  receive  fifty 
dollars.  The  remainder  of  said  half  is 
distributed  to  all  towns  whose  valuation 
does  not  exceed  three  million  dollars,  and 
whose  annual  tax-rate  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools  is  not  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  their  whole  tax  rate  for  the  year 
— the  districts  with  the  largest  tax-rate 
receiving  the  largest  share  in  the  distri- 
bution of  this  remainder.  Under  this 
system  the  districts  in  Pennsylvania 
which  levy  no  school  tax  w^ould  fare  very 
badly  indeed. 


One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  im- 
posing parade  on  inauguration  day  was 
the  corps  of  State  College  Cadets,  under 
Lieut.  Edw.  W.  McCaskey.  There  were 
four  companies,  armed  and  equipped,  and 
marching  at  the  head  of  the  column  iu 
such  fine  military  order  as  to  attract  gen- 
eral attention.  Governor  Hastings,  know- 
ing their  excellent  drill  and  discipline, 
had  chosen  them  as  his  personal  escort. 
They  left  the  college  by  special  train  at  4 
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a.  m.  on  Tuesday,  January  15th,  reaching 
Harrisburg  at  10  o'clock,  and  were  home 
again  at  10  p.  m.,  leaving  the  capital  at 
4  o'clock.  It  was  a  merry  **  lark'*  for  the 
boys,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  but 
with  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  in  it,  as 
they  were  under  arms  nearly  all  the  time 
while  in  Harrisburg.  They  were  the  es- 
cort of  the  Governor  from  the  Executive 
Mansion  to  the  Capitol  building,  where 
the  ceremonies  were  held  and  the  inaugu- 
ral address  delivered.  Later  they  had 
the  post  of  honor  in  the  parade,  the  Gov- 
ernor wishing  to  show  to  the  State  the 
military  side  of  their  College  life.  The 
Philadelphia  Press  says,  **The  applause 
and  words  of  commendation  won  by  the 
State  College  battalion  at  the  inaugura- 
tion reflect  great  credit  upon  Command- 
ant McCaskey.  To  be  considered  the  best 
drilled  organization  in  the  line  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  battalion's  rank.'* 


Col.  Passmore,  treasurerof  the  Wick- 
ersham  Pedagogical  Library  Fund,  re- 
porting additional  contributions,  says, 
**Snpt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  in  report  pub- 
lished last  month,  should  read  $5.00.  and 
teachers  of  **  Bedford  and  Blair  counties,'* 
should  be  teachers  of  **  Beaver  and  Blair 
counties,"  $21.00.  July  nth,  1893,  some 
one  handed  me  $5.45.  I  put  the  amount 
in  bank,  but  failed  to  make  the  individual 
credit.  Will  any  one  giving  me  that 
amount  about  that  time  write  me  ? .  Dur- 
ing the  month  I  have  received  from  the 
teachers  of  Pittsburg  $50,  and  from  the 
teachers  of  Northumberland  county.  Pa., 
$10.  The  total  amount  now  in  hand  is 
$1,021.82.  A  number  of  counties  are  not 
represented  in  this  fund  at  all.  I  have 
sufficient  State  pride  to  want  to  see  every 
county  represented.  Can't  we  have  this? 
Can't  we  run  the  amount  up  to  $1,500 
before  March  ist?"  Address  John  A.  M. 
Passmore,  Treasurer,  1024  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


In  preaching  at  Holy  Trinity  church, 
during  Advent,  Canon  Wilberforce  sug- 
gested that  a  new  clause  be  added  to  the 
Litany  *'  for  the  benefit  of  people  who  are 
not  ashamed  to  denominate  themselves 
as  if  they  were  the  only  Christian  com- 
munity or  party."  This  is  the  prayer  he 
recommends:  *'From  all  the  paralyzing 
cant  of  hands  uplifted  in  church  and  arms 
hanging  down  in  work  ;  from  all  the  mis- 
erable mummery  of  a  stately  ceremonial 
and  a  mean,  self  concentrated  daily  life; 


from  the  ghastly  contrast  of  a  perfectly 
orthodox  creed  and  a  thoroughly  heath- 
enish heart:  good  Lord  deliver  us?" 

Bishop  Doank,  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  divides  schools  into  three  classes: 
non-religious,  irreligious,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal. This  classification  is  very  suggest- 
ive, although  it  does  not  take  account  of 
the  possibility  that  an  ecclesiastical  school 
may  be  religious  in  name  and  predomin- 
antly irreligious  in  spirit  and  life.  Put 
into  the  public  school  teachers,  who  have 
felt  the  grace  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and 
the  schools  will  not  be  godless,  although 
they  must  be  non-religious  from  the  very 
nature  of  our  American  institutions.  In 
other  words,  secular  education  is  not 
necessarily  irreligious,  nor  is  a  parochial 
school  necessarily  helpful  in  promoting 
true  religion.  In  this  respect  everything 
depends  upon  the  spirit  which  pervades 
the  teacher's  life  and  conduct. 

In  the  same  article  in  The  Independent, 
the  learned  Bishop  claims  that  the  read- 
ing of  a  few  verses  of  the  Bible  can  neither 
hurt  nor  help  the  children.  **  It  is  folly," 
says  he,  **to  call  it  religious  teaching. 
It  is  hardly  true  to  call  it  a  religious  act." 
Where  the  reading  of  the  Bible  becomes 
a  lifeless  ceremony,  it  can  certainly  do  no 
good.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  kind  of 
reading,  the  pupil  may  hear  and  see  the 
words  without  getting  the  tri^ths  which 
the  words  enshrine.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  can  not  conceive  of  any  school  exer- 
cise better  adapted  to  awaken  and  develop 
the  moral  sense  than  a  devout  perusal  of 
the  Book  of  books. 


It  is  only  within  a  generation  that  the 
British  government  has  felt  it  to  be  a 
paramount  duty  to  aid  in  the  work  of  na- 
tional education.  Until  the  Act  of  1870, 
the  schools  receiving  state  aid  were 
schools  founded  and  controlled  by  one  or 
another  of  the  religious  denominations, 
with  the  Church  of  England  of  course  in 
the  van.  Even  now,  says  The  Fonim^ 
these  voluntary  or  denominational  schools 
provide  accommodations  for  two- thirds 
of  the  elementary  school  attendance  in 
England  and  Wales,  or  for  3,651.511 
children.  In  1870  there  was  introduced 
what  is  called  the  School  Board  system, 
by  which  it  was  provided  that  any  de- 
ficiency in  school  accommodation  in  any 
district  must  be  supplied  by  a  school 
board  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  These 
two— the  voluntary    or   denominatipnal 
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and  the  school  board  system— now  pro- 
vide the  elementary  education  for  the 
country  at  an  annual  cost  to  the  state  of 
about  $17,500,000;  to  which  must  be 
added  the  heavy  annual  expenditure  by 
the  denominational  agencies,  that  of  the 
Church  of  England  being  far  the  largest. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Dr.  Crumbaugh, 
he  says:  **An  incident  relating  to  a  little 
boy  of  mine  two  years  old  may  interest 
you.  It  is  summer  time,  and  the  lad  is 
lying  flat  on  the  ground  in  the  yard,  in- 
tensely interested  in  something.  I  call 
to  him,  *Fred,  what  are  you  doing?' 
*Pa'in  (playing)  'if  my  tozzens'  (cous- 
ins). I  call  him  to  me,  and  am  explain- 
ing what  lies  are.  *Tum  and  see.'  Go- 
ing with  him,  I  find  that  he  has  a  dozen 
or  more  caterpillars  of  many  colors  cor- 
alled  in  a  circular  den  of  .^aud  walls.  Safe 
they  are,  and  he  knows  it,  for  the  sand 
lets  them  down  as  they  try  to  escajje.  But 
what  about  the  *  cousins?'  Pointing  to 
a  lot  of  industrious  insects,  *  Dem's  my 
aunts,  why  not  dese  my  tozzens?'  " 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Music  Teachers'  Association,  held  re- 
cently at  Harrisburg,  the  subject  of  the 
introduction  of  vocal  music  as  a  branch 
to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  was 
strongly  urged.  President  Kurzenknabe, 
in  his  address  to  the  Association,  said 
that  one  of  its  leading  objects  is  to  have 
music  made  one  of  the  regular  studies  in 
the  schools,  that  fifty  four  counties,  fifty- 
one  county  superintendents,  twenty-two 
city  and  borough  superintendents,  two 
hundred  and  ninety- five  principals  of  high 
schools  and  academies,  with  professors  in 
conservatories,  universities,  seminaries 
and  colleges,  have  endorsed  petitions 
favoring  the  proposed  legislation.  Nearly 
all  the  State  Normal  Schools  have  like- 
wise put  themselves  on  record  as  favoring 
such  a  law.  Among  others  in  active 
sympathy  with  the  project  are  Dr.  Brooks, 
superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Philadelphia,  all  of  his  assistant  superin- 
tendents, and  seventy -five  principals  of 
schools  and  high  schools  in  that. city. 
From  several  counties  there  have  been 
received  petitions  in  favor  of  teaching 
music  in  the  public  .schools.  As  showing 
some  of  the  good  effects  of  the  Associa- 
tion, reports  have  been  received  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  a  bet- 
ter grade  of  teaching;  that  musical  soci- 
eties are  increasing  throughout  the  State; 


that  rudimental  and  singing  classes  are 
becoming  more  numerous;  that  there  is  a 
marked  interest  in  choir  and  congrega- 
tional singing;  that  the  orchestra  is  slowly 
but  steadily  gaining  ground  in  being  in- 
troduced into  the  Sunday  schools  and  ihe 
church,  and  that  vocal  music  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  everywhere  popular.  Inter- 
esting musical  exercises  were  had  at  the 
afternoon  and  evening  sessions.  Alter 
the  close  of  the  first  session  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Pattison  gave  the  members  of  the 
Association  a  reception  at  the  Executive 
Mansion.  The  next  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Williamsport. 


By  the  Act  of  April  24,  1894,  women  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  may  vote  or  be  voted 
for  at  any  election  for  school  directors  or 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  "  Boxwell  Law  "  which  admits  into 
the  High  Schools  free  of  charge  pupils 
from  the  surrounding  districts  who  suc- 
cessfully pass  the  required  examination, 
was  amended  by  the  last  legislature  of 
Ohio  so  as  to  provide  that  pupils  residing 
in  one  county  and  desiring  to  attend  a 
high  school  in  any  adjoining  county 
shall  l>e  examined  in  the  county  in  which 
the  High  School  they  wish  to  attend  is 
situated.  The  examinations  are  held  on 
the  first  Saturday  of  March  and  April,  or 
of  April  and  May,  of  each  year.  In  1892 
there  were  2131  applicants,  of  whom  1341 
passed  the  exammation  successfully  ;  in 

1893,  4O18  applicants,  and  2234  passed  ; 

1894,  4576  applicants,  and  2293^  passed. 


The  real  estate  mortgage  movement 
during  the  ten  years  from  1880  to  1890  is 
astonishing.  During  that  lime  9. 5 J  7.747 
real  estate  mortgages  were  made  in  the 
United  States,  representing  an  incurred 
indebtedness  of  $12,094,877,793.  The 
number  of  mortgages  made  during  one 
year  increased  from  643,143  in  1880  to 
1,226,323  in  1889,  or  90.68  per  cent.,  and 
the  yearly  incurred  indebtedness  in- 
creased from  $710,888,504  in  1880  to 
$1,752,568,274  in  1889.  or  146.58  per  cent. 
Since  these  mortgages,  to  a  large  extent, 
must  represent  improvements  on  real  es- 
tate, they  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  won- 
derful progress  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  bills  before  the  Legislature 
is  one  to  establish  a  bureau  of  education 
in  the  city  government  of  Philadelphia,  to 
supersede  the  present  efficient  Board  of 
Education.     This  would  supersede  both 
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the  local  Boards  of  Directors  in  the  wards, 
with  which  the  city  could  very  well  dis- 
pense, and  also  the  Board  of  Education, 
whose  members  are  selected  by  the  Judges 
of  the  Courts  of  Commou  Pleas ;  would 
place  the  spending  of  some  three  and  a 
half  to  four  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in 
the  hands  of  a  member  of  the  Mayor's 
staff,  and  would  centralize  the  direction 
of  the  schools.  Of  this  bill  The  American 
says:  **  While  our  school  system  would 
be  benefited  by  abolishing  the  ward 
Boards,  it  would  be  injured  to  a  still 
greater  degree  by  taking  away  the  Board 
of  Education.  It  is  true,  this  is  not  an 
ideal  body.  It  contains  some  men  who 
have  no  particular  fitness  for  its  duties. 
But  it  also  contains  so  many  who  do  pos- 
sess that  fitness,  that  it  is  a  good  working 
body  for  its  purposes.  Under  the  presi- 
dency of  both  Mr.  Sheppard  and  his 
predecessor  it  has  done  its  work  well,  and 
has  carried  the  school  system  of  the  city 
very  much  farther  toward  its  ideal,  than 
could  have  been  done  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  great  toil  and  the  exercise 
of  close  honesty.  Its  existence  secures 
the  discussion  of  every  question  before 
the  eye  of  the  public,  and  is  a  safeguard 
against  hasty  action,  such  as  no  single 
head  of  a  department  could  offer.  Its 
problems  are  not  those  which  a  single 
executive  officer  is  competent  to  meet. 
They  are  complex  social  questions,  which 
require  thinking  and  rethinking,  and 
which  must  be  studied  on  this  ^ide  and 
on  that.  Another  advantage  in  the  pres- 
ent system  is  the  continuity  of  manage- 
ment it  secures.  Its  members  retire  in  a 
small  number  each  year,  and  their  places 
are  taken  by  fresh  nominees.  The  new 
plan  would  involve  a  complete  change  in 
the  direction  with  each  new  Mayor,  and 
nobody  would  know  what  to  expect  of 
the  new  head  of  the  department.  The 
Fchools  would  enter  upon  a  course  of 
restless  and  expensive  experiment,  no 
plan  of  education  getting  time  enough  to 
be  fairly  tested.'* 

Wb  must  have  the  stimulus  of  good 
company,  good  men,  good  women,  both 
in  and  out  of  books.  None  have  more 
imperative  need  of  this  than  teachers.  It 
is  to  them  the  very  bread  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life.  Dealing  with  little 
things  makes  men  little.  It  is  a  fixed  law 
that  complete  absorption  in  the  trifling  af- 
fairs of  daily  life  dwarfs  the  faculties  of  the 
soul.     If  we  would  become  broad  and 


strong,  we  must  give  at  least  some  time 
to  matters  of  larger  moment.  A  widening 
horizon  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  healthy 
growth.  Reading  common-place  books 
is  a  debilitating  process.  Persistently  in- 
dulged in,  it  produces  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  on  imbecility.  The  folly  of 
those  who  deliberately  discard  the  great 
writers  in  prose  and  poetry  to  keep  com- 
pany with  the  vast  host  of  mediocre 
authors,  is  beyond  comprehension.  Think 
of  your  near  friends  and  your  influence 
upon  them,  of  your  outer  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, of  the  boys  and  girls  before 
you  and  around  you  in  your  school  life — 
and  both  for  yourself  and  others  make  it 
your  sacred  duty  to  grow  on  towards 
higher  and  better  things. 


In  speaking  of  the  needs  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  York,  Prof.  Felix  Adler, 
of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  says: 
**Whatwewant  is  a  larger  measure  of 
public  spirit  and  more  people  who  will 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  We  want  to  take  the  school 
out  of  politics.  The  power  to  appoint 
teachers  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
experts,  not  laymen." 

Rarely  does  a  public-.spirited  parent 
live  in  the  child  so  effectually  as  Boston's 
great  educational  benefactress,  the  late 
Mrs.  Mary  Henienwa}',  lives  in  her  son, 
Augustus.  The  beautiful  gymnasium  of 
Harvard  University  is  his  gift.  He  sent 
all  the  teachers  of  his  town— Canton, 
Mass. — to  the  World's  Fair  at  his  own 
expense,  and  now  he  has  done  the  most 
unique  thing  on  record.  A  year  ago  Mr. 
Hemenway  realized  that  the  old  school- 
house  of  the  town  was  ill-adapted  to 
modern  educational  needs,  so  with  char- 
acteristic modesty  and  generosity  he  set 
about  a  plan  to  remedy  it.  One  day  he 
went  over  to  the  school  and  began  to  talk 
the  matter  over  with  the  children. 
Would  they  like  a  new  school- house  ? 
Would  they  take  good  care  of  one  if 
built?  Would  they  study  hard  and  be 
worthy  of  having  a  new  building  ?  These 
were  some  of  the  questions  propounded 
to  the  boys  and  girls,  who  chorused  back 
the  most  enthusiastic  '*Yes!"  So  the 
plan  was  formed  that  every  boy  and  girl 
should  earn  and  save  all  he  could  for  the 
next  few  months  toward  building  the 
new  school-house.  And  soon  the  tiny 
contribution  boxes  at  the  school  held 
many  a  grimy  little  nickel  and  much- 
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polished  cent.  When  Mr.  Hemenway 
saw  that  the  children  were  thoroughly 
in  earnest  he  built  a  handsome,  modern, 
and  commodious  school,  which  today  is 
the  greatest  ornament  of  the  town.  In 
the  entrance  hall  a  large  framed  sheet  at- 
tracts the  visitor's  attention,  and  he 
stops  to  decipher,  almost  with  filling 
eyes,  the  long  list  of  crabbed  or  strag- 
gling little  signatures  of  boys  and  girls 
who  contributed  to  build  the  school- 
house.  They  are  all  there,  every  child 
in  the  school,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list,  in  small  and  inconspicuous  lettering, 
stands  the  name  of  Augustus  Hemen- 
way. God  bless  such  men  wherever 
found  !  And  he  doth  always  bless  them  ! 
They  have  the  generous  will  and  the  high 
courage  of  the  angels,  and  '*  their  works 
do  follow  them.  'V  *  *  What  I  gave  I  have  I ' ' 


LIBRARIES  AND  POPULAR  EDU- 
CATION. 


11 7E  live  in  an  age  of  schools,  an  age  in 
W  which  everybody  learns  to  read. 
Can  it  be  said  that  everybody  reads  to 
learn  ?  To  think  of  what  people  gene- 
rally read,  is  to  furnish  a  partial  answer  to 
the  question.  Shakespeare,  for  instance, 
is  often  praised,  seldom  read.  Classic 
literature  adorns  the  library  in  fashion- 
able homes  ;  but  the  owner  has  little  time 
for  anything  except  the  daily  papers  and 
the  light  fiction  which  is  sold  on  railway 
trains.  The  modern  newspaper  is,  in- 
deed, a  marvel  greater  than  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  For  a  cent 
or  two  you  get  an  epitome  of  the  world's 
doings — its  sports,  its  fashions,  its  busi- 
ness, its  politics,  its  crimes,  its  wars.  The 
news  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  is 
daily  poured  into  the  mind,  as  into  a 
sieve,  only  to  run  out,  leaving  little  or  no 
trace  behind.  The  kind  of  reading  which 
gives  the  sense  of  mastery  and  results  in 
storing  up  the  treasures  of  wisdom  in  the 
mind,  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  lost  art. 
Periodicals  of  transient  interest  crowd  out 
the  books  of  permanent  value. 

Morover,  the  modern  newspaper  is 
made  to  sell.  The  primary  aim  is  not  to 
educate  the  reader,  but  to  make  money 
for  the  publisher.  The  help  which  the 
large  dailies  render  in  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education  should  not  be  despised  on 
the  one  hand  nor  overestimated  on  the 
other.  **  The  worst  consequences  of  the 
newspaper  habit,*'  says  Spalding,  **may 


be  seen  in  the  young,  for  whom  each 
morning,  like  a  daily  meal,  accounts  of 
vice  and  crime  are  served  up,  to  make 
them  incapable  of  admiration,  reverence 
and  awe.  What  father  employs  burglars, 
murderers,  adulterers  or  quacks,  liars  and 
sophists  as  tutors  for  his  children?  A 
man's  daily  reading,  like  his  habitual 
conversation,  is  a  symbol  of  his  life  and 
character.  To  one  who  was  presented  to 
him,  Socrates  said,  'Speak  that  I  may 
see  thee.*  Now  he  would  say:  *Show 
me  what  thou  readest  that  I  may  see 
thee.*' 

Equally  unpromising  is  the  crop  that 
the  nation  will  reap  from  our  comic 
papers.  Whilst  the  ludicrous  is  a  safety 
valve  for  the  escape  of  popular  discontent, 
the  caricatures  of  men  in  public  life  tend 
to  les.sen  the  respect  and  reverence  which 
youth  should  feel  for  those  filling  the 
highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 
In  so  far  as  you  lessen  a  boy's  esteem  for 
the  rulers  of  the  land,  you  also  diminish 
his  reverence  for  authority,  and  beget  in 
him  the  spirit  of  disobedience,  lawlessness 
and  anarchy. 

Newspapers  mould  public  opinion.  All 
men  are  by  nature  inclined  to  let  other 
people  think  for  them.  The  reporter 
and  the  editor  must  furnish  copy  when 
the  printer  calls  for  it.  This  continual 
drain  upon  their  productivity  is  apt  to 
cause  undue  haste,  and  to  beget  the  habit 
of  loose  thinking.  **The  newspaper,** 
says  the  writer  just  quoted,  **is  the 
sewer  of  average  opinion.  It  is  well  this 
should  have  issue,  but  when  we  drink  or 
bathe,  we  seek  pure  fountains  and  clear 
streams.  Half  of  all  that  is  printed  is 
harmful,  and  of  the  remainder  more  than 
half  is  superfluous.  It  is  a  problem 
whether  the  daily  newspaper  will  not 
eventually  submerge  both  intellect  and 
conscience.*'  He  goes  so  far  as  to 
announce  the  paradox  that  it  were  better 
not  to  read  at  all  than  to  read  only  news- 
papers. Many  others  have  written  in  the 
same  strain. 

**Why  are  so  many  business  men,'* 
says  Wilder,  **  silent  and  embarrassed 
when  the  subject  of  per  cents,  is  dropped 
and  when  the  conversation  moves  on 
lines  of  art,  music,  science,  history  and 
religion  ?  It  is  because  they  have  denied 
the  wisdom  of  men  now  dead;  and  yet 
barring  a  few  inventions,  in  what  realm 
of  thought  and  action  did  not  that  now 
silent  majority,  when  aglow  with  life, 
surpass  us  of  one  brief  generation  ?    These 
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one  idea  men  who  neglect  books— and  it 
is  wasted  sympathy  to  plead  lack  of  time 
in  these  days  of  handy  half- hour  volumes 
and  magazines  that  condense  the  conclu- 
sions of  thinkers  into  a  few  paragraphs — 
are  missing  the. essence,  the  aim  of  life. 
Thought  enriches  the  mind,  and  clarifies 
the  soul,  and  lays  hold  on  eternity.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  disparage  men  who  toil 
faithfully  that  they  and  theirs  may  pros- 
per ;  but  in  these  days  when  the  pursuit 
of  a  dollar  is  mania,  when  by  a  man*s 
worth  is  meant  his  bank  account,  what 
better  occasion  than  this  to  reassert  that 
mind  is  above  matter,  that  things  perish- 
able are  designed  but  to  equip  us  for  en- 
joyment of  the  things  of  mind  and  soul ; 
that  food  and  raiment  once  earned,  our 
search  is  then  for  truth,  for  light,  and  for 
God." 

The  great  merchant  prince  A.  T. 
Stewart  was  at  an  evening  banquet,  sur- 
rounded by  professors  and  literary  men. 
A  Yale  professor  quoted  a  pass-age  from 
Homer.  Turning  to  the  merchant  he 
apologized  and  added  :  *'  No  doubt  that 
is  Choctaw  in  your  ears.*'  Imagine  the 
astonishment  of  all  present  when  Mr. 
Stewart  replied  in  Greek,  and  informed 
the  company  that  he  seldom  allowed  a  day 
to  pass  without  reading  several  hundred 
lines  of  Homer  in  the  original.  He  did 
this  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  mind 
bright  and  his  thinking  powers  vigorous 
amid  the  cares  of  the  largest  mercantile 
establishment  in  America. 

A.  T.  Stewart's  example  shows  the 
value  of  selection  in  what  one  undertakes 
to  read.  The  best  legacy  a  man  can 
leave  is  a  good  book  ;  the  next  best  leg- 
acy is  money  to  endow  a  library  of  well- 
selected  books.  One  of  the  greatest 
favors  which  one  man  can  bestow  upon 
another,  is  to  call  attention  to  a  good 
book ;  and  next  in  rank  is  the  service 
which  is  rendered  in  calling  attention  to 
some  good  article  in  a  recent  magazine  or 
newspaper.  No  free  librar3'  can  afford  to 
exclude  the  best  periodicals.  Amid  much 
that  has  only  transient  value,  are  found 
articles  of  inestimable  value  because  they 
enshrine  the  best  thought  and  the  latest 
investigations.  Not  all  books  are  of 
equal  value.  To  select  the  best  and  to 
neglect  the  rest  is  the  aim  of  every  good 
student.  Some  books  a  man  may  wish  to 
use  hut  once  in  a  life-time ;  others  he 
may  have  occasion  to  consult  at  long  in 
tervals  ;  both  kinds  should  be  accessible 
in  a  public  library.     Only  those  which 


are  in  frequent  or  constant  use  should  be 
bought  for  the  average  man's  pri^te  li- 
brary. For  men  of  modest  means  it  is 
unwise  to  fill  the  home  with  editions  of 
the  standard  authors  when  these  can  be 
obtained  from  a  neighboring  library. 
Motives  of  economy  would  here  dictate 
the  purchase  of  standard  authors  for  one 
collection  of  books  accessible  to  all,  in- 
stead of  purchasing  them  for  every  home 
in  which  a  reader  of  such  books  can  be 
found. 

A  just  sense  of  the  value  of  free  public 
libraries  has  hardly  been  awakened  in 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadel- 
phia started  libraries  in  the  last  century, 
and  still  ranks  third  as  a  city  of  libraries 
among  her  American  rivals.  The  liber- 
ality of  Carnegie  led  to  the  founding  of 
libraries  in  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and 
Braddock.  Scranton,  Wilkesbarre  and 
Johnstown  boast  of  public  libraries.  The 
cities  and  towns  which  are  the  seals  of 
colleges  and  other  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  have  libraries  specially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  their  professors  and  stu- 
dents. Comparatively  few  centres  of 
population  have  good-sized  collections  of 
books  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The 
appointment  of  a  library  commission  to 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  public  li- 
braries, would  greatly  promote  the  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania. 

One  object  of  the  school  should  be  to 
teach  the  use  of  books.  Many  examples 
might  be  cited  to  show  what  can  be  done 
through  the  combined  effort  of  teachers 
and  librarians.  In  October,  1884,  the 
principal  of  the  North  School  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  began  to  take  ten  or  twelve 
books  at  a  time  for  the  use  of  classes  in 
Geography  and  United  States  History. 
The  report  of  1887  says:  *'The  North 
School  has  made  use  of  the  library  for 
three  years.  .  .  .  The  habit  of  careful, 
intelligent  reading  shows  itself  to  a 
marked  degree  in  the  ease  with  which 
the  pupils  express  themselves  in  writing, 
their  choice  of  words,  and  their  interest 
in  everything  relating  to  the  subjects 
which  they  study.  When  a  boy  comes 
for  a  book  on  his  own  account,  not  the 
school's,  that  will  give  him  the  English 
side  of  the  American  Revolution,  his 
mind  has  been  awakened  to*  something 
beyond  the  usual  blind  acceptance  of 
text  books." 

**In  1889,"  sa3-s  librarian  Caroline  M, 
He  wens,   of  the  same  city,    '*the  older 
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classes  of  the  South  and  Lawrence  Street 
Schools  began  to  use  our  books.  The 
$4.00,000  required  for  the  remodeling  of 
the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum  and  the  use 
of  the  corporations  occupying  it,  includ- 
ing a  public  library,  was  raised  by  sub- 
scriptions varying  from  $xoo,ooo  to  the 
pennies  brought  by  the  little  children  in 
the  free  kindergartens.  The  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  gave  more  than  $600  to 
the  fund,  and  on  account  of  the  interest 
which  they  had  shown  in  it,  it  was  de- 
cided at  a  special  meeting  of  the  library 
board  in  October,  1890,  that  they  should 
enjoy  to  a  certain  extent  the  privileges 
of  the  free  library  before  it  was  opened  to 
the  public.  The  three  schools  mentioned 
above  had  up  to  this  time  been  paying 
subscribers,  but  now  the  older  classes  in 
every  district  have  the  offer  of  the  free 
use  of  books  in  connection  with  their 
work.  Teachers,  whether  they  had 
already  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  books 
or  not,  were  asked  to  use  the  library. 
The  two  debating  clubs  in  the  high 
school  were  invited  to  take  out  material 
for  their  speeches  and  the  seniors  for  their 
graduating  essays.  It  was  voted  to  spend 
$150  for  duplicate  copies  of  books  relating 
to  United  States  History.  *  *  *  About 
1,000  volumes  were  charged  on  the 
school  cards  between  November,  1890, 
and  June,  1891,  and  fourteen  districts  en- 
joyed and  read  the  books." 

As  sopn  as  this  library  was  made  free 
to  all  tlie  children,  the  demand  for  fairy 
tales  increased.  From  June,  1892,  to 
June,  1893,  947  volumes  of  children's 
stories  and  130  of  other  books  for  children 
were  purchased,  and  during  the  following 
year  the  number  of  additions  was  largely 
increased.  The  moral  influence  of  such 
reading  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It 
tends  to  banish  the  reading  of  vicious  and 
blood-curdling  literature  which  is  always 
sought  by  boys  who  must  pay  for  what 
they  read. 

While  the  writer  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, the  nephew  of  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator read  some  books  of  wild  adventure. 
His  imagination  was  inflamed;  he  ran 
away  from  home  and  wandered  as  far  as 
China,  only  to  return  mourning  over  the 
valuable  time  he  had  wasted.  How  ac- 
counts of  adventure  influence  boys,  was 
illustrated  during  last  year.  A  general 
who  had  escaped  from  Libby  prison  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  lectured  before  an 
Orphans'  Home.  The  thrilling  account 
which  he  gave  of  his  adventures  made 


the  boys  eager  for  similar  experiences, 
and  during  the  ensuing  week  half  a  dozen 
of  them  made  their  escape  from  the  Home. 
The  utmost  care  in  the  choice  of  the  lit- 
erature which  is  made  easy  of  access,  is 
essential  to  any  scheme  of  education 
which  aims  at  preparation  for  citizenship, 
as  well  as  that  which  aims  at  noble  man- 
hood or  womanhood. 

Mr.  Poole,  whose  fame  has  become  in- 
ternational through  the  Index  which 
bears  his  name,  inaugurated  in  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Library  the  policy  of  pur- 
chasing as  many  duplicates  of  a  book  as 
were  needed  to  supply  the  demands  of 
the  school  children.  During  certain 
days  rare  books  on  Botany  and  other  sci- 
ences were  displayed  upon  tables  in  the 
library,  and  teachers  were  permitted  to 
bring  entire  classes  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting the  plates  and  listening  to  ex- 
planations upon  the  same.  The  value  of 
such  privileges  for  teaching  the  uses  of  a 
library  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Pennsylvania  needs  a  law  to  enable 
School  Directors  to  purchase  collections 
of  books  for  the  children.  Lists  of  books 
suitable  for  the  purpose  should  be  pre- 
pared by  some  competent  authority,  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  public  money  upon 
books  of  doubtful  value.  A  clause  in  the 
school  law  as  it  now  stands  forbids  the 
use  of  school  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  a  school  library,  except  such 
works  of  a  strictly  professional  character 
as  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
study  and  improvement  of  the  teachers. 
Under  existing  laws  all  money  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  school  libraries 
must  be  raised  in  other  ways  than  by 
taxation.  A  more  short-sighted  policy 
could  hardly  be  imagined. 

•*The  time  is  not  far  distant,'*  says  a 
writer  in  the  Library  Magazine,  **when 
every  school  will  have  library  books 
in  circulation  among  the  pupils.  A 
teacher  not  altogether  in  sympathy 
with  the  plan  of  sending  pupils  to  the 
library  for  study  and  consultation,  tried 
the  experiment  a  few  weeks  ago.  He 
picked  out  five  boys  who  were  considered 
somewhat  mischievous.  After  they  had 
been  here  two  or  three  times,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  library  to  see  how  they  were 
getting  along.  He  expressed  himself  to 
me  before  going  to  the  reference  depart- 
ment in  this  way:  *  I  expect  to  find  them 
doing  anything  but  studying.'  After  an 
absence  of  ten  minutes  he  returned  to  say 
that  he  was  delighted  to  find  the  boys 
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Studying  and  apparently  much  interested 
in  their  work!  He  is  now  a  firm  believer 
in  the  co-operation  of  the  public  library 
and  the  public  schools.  A  principal  once 
said  he  could  make  good  use  of  the 
library  if  allowed  to  take  twenty-five 
books  at  a  time.  When  asked  how  many 
teachers  were  in  the  building,  he  answered 
about  fifteen,  and  only  one  taking  books 
for  school  use.  He  was  informed  that  if 
the  other  fourteen  would  each  take  the 
six  books  as  privileged  by  the  rule  of  the 
trustees,  there  would  be  eighty-four  books 
in  use  instead  of  the  twenty-five  he  could 
do  so  much  with.  He  took  the  hint,  and 
is  now  using  the  library.*' 

School  libraries  can  be  made  to  develop 
a  taste  for  reading  and  study  that  will 
demand  the  establishment  of  public  lib- 
raries. Many  years  ago  Horace  Mann 
and  others  agitated  the  question  of 
libraries  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
The  fruits  of  the  seed  sown  at  that  time 
are  visible  in  many  places  to-day.  Out 
of  351  cities  and  towns,  248  have  free 
public  libraries.  If  the  twenty-five  thou- 
sand teachers  in  Pennsylvania  could  be 
made  to  feel  the  need  of  library  privileges, 
and  if  the  million  children  under  their 
tuition  could  be  taught  the  proper  use  of 
books,  free  libraries  would  spring  up  in 
every  centre  of  population,  in  every  town- 
ship high  school,  and  ere  long  public 
sentiment  would  make  it  impossible  for  a 
rich  man  to  die  in  peace  without  bequeath- 
ing something  in  money  or  books  to  aid 
the  nearest  free  library.  In  no  long  time 
the  founding  of  a  library  would  be  con- 
rsidered  a  monument  more  durable  than 
brass  or  marble. 

When  that  day  comes,  the  University 
Extension  lecturer  will    find    at    every 
•centre  the  books  to  aid  him  in  his  work ; 
books  will  be  valued  as  they  should  be  in 
•every  school  and  in  every  home,  and  this 
age  will  no  longer  fear  comparison  with 
the    days    in    which  Virgil    wrote  and 
^Cicero  spoke;  days  in  which  the  imperial 
'City  had  twenty-nine  public  libraries  and 
school  teachers  had    private  collections 
:ranging  from  thirty  to  sixty  thousand 
volumes ;  in  which    the  book  trade  of 
Rome  had  monopolized  one  entire  street, 
and  collections  of  books  were  found  in 
•every  public    bath    and    private    villa. 
May  the  passion  for  good  literature  and 
good  books  which  characterized  the  civil- 
ized world  centuries  ago,  be  revived  in 
Pennsylvania  before  our  people  bid  fare- 
well to  the  19th  century. 


WHAT  OUR  GOVERNORS  SAY. 


IN  his  biennial  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture at  its  opening  session,  on  New 
Year's  day,  Governor  Pattison  has  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  relating  to  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State : 

**  Measured  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
appropriation  of  public  moneys,  and  by 
the  number  of  individuals  directly  af- 
fected, the  public  schools  are  the  most 
important  interest  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment. The  abundant  revenues  of  the 
State  have  long  since  permitted  the  fore- 
sight and  liberality  of  the  Legislature  to 
far  outrun  the  required  constitutional 
appropriation  to  their  support.  Five  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars  is  the  amount 
of  the  present  annual  State  appropriation, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  demand  nor 
occasion  for  the  diminution  thereof. 

*•  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  total 
number  of  pupils  of  these  schools  in  the 
State  for  the  last  school  year  was  1,040,- 
679  and  the  average  attendance  759,560: 
the  cost  of  school  houses,  purchasing 
buildings,  renting,  etc.,  $3,396,818.13; 
the  cost  of  school  text-books  and  supplies 
nearly  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  teach- 
ers* wages  $8,998,343.66 ;  and  that  other 
statistics  are  on  the  same  grand  scale, 
some  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance 
of  this  department  may  be  obtained. 

**  I  commend  to  your  consideration  in 
its  entirety  the  report  of  the  .present 
highly  competent,  scholarly  and  faithful 
Superintendent  of  this  department.  It 
is,  perhaps,  of  first  importance  that  some 
of  the  defects  and  dangerous  tendencies 
of  the 'System  should  have  intelligent 
consideration.  A  lack,  in  some  quarters, 
of  fit  buildings,  with  proper  conveniences, 
should  warrant  the  withholding  of  the 
State  appropriation,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  it  will  be  applied  in  this 
direction.  The  fact  that  the  average 
length  of  the  school  term  is  less  in  Penn- 
sylvania than  in  any  of  the  adjacent 
States,  excepting  one,  and  that  we  rank 
eleventh  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  this 
regard,  is  not  creditable  to  the  local  man- 
agement of  the  schools  in  many  districts 
of  the  State.  The  necessity  of  a  school 
census;  the  demand  for  the  extension  of 
the  **high  school  system"  to  rural  dis- 
tricts ;  the  advantage  of  some  systematic 
study  of  the  principles  of  citizenship,  and 
the  pernicious  efiFects  of  selecting  teachers 
through  any  favoritism  and  partisanship, 
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are  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  His  sug- 
gestions merit  your  earnest  attention, 
and  legislation  appropriate  to  enforce 
them  should  be  enacted.  The  furnishing 
of  text-books  and  school- room  supplies 
free  of  cost  to  the  pupils,  which  was  once 
considered  an  experiment,  has  proved  an 
undoubted  good.  It  works  satisfactorily 
nearly  everywhere,  and  it  has  largely  in- 
creased school  attendance.  I  continue  to 
prefer  such  means  of  extending  popular 
education  to  the  rigors  of  a  compulsory 
school  law. 

**The  increasing  popular  demand  for 
higher  education ;  the  strengthening  and 
development  of  Pennsylvania's  numerous 
excellent  classical  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, suggest  their  claims  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  State.'* 

In  his  inaugural  address,  two  weeks 
later,  Governor  Hastings,  the  successor 
of  Governor  Pattison,  makes  the  follow- 
ing reference  to  the  public  schools, 
touching  with  emphasis  the  feature  of  in- 
dustrial training: 

*  *  When  we  consider  that  the  general 
education  of  the  people  is  essential  to  the 
stability  and  perpetuity  of  the  State,  we 
may  well  contemplate  farther  improve- 
ments in  our  free  scdool  system.  The 
ordinary  township  or  village  school,  while 
filling  a  most  useiul  place,  does  to  some 
extent  fail  in  affording  the  means  neces- 
sary to  enable  boys  and  girls  to  fit  them- 
selves into  useful  places  when  every 
branch  of  employment  seems  to  be  al- 
ready overcrowded.  We  are  living  in 
what  is  called  an  age  of  invention. 
Human  labor  has  been  abridged  and 
human  comfort  enlarged  by  American 
ingenuity  as  applied  to  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, and  that  to  a  greater  and  more 
profitable  extent  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try or  period  of  time.  And  yet  the  trend 
of  fi-ee  education  has  been  such  as  to  give 
very  little  prominence  to  industrial  train- 
ing, to  the  education  that  prepares  the 
rising  generation  to  earn  a  living  by  the 
joint  use  of  head  and  hand.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  patrons  of  our  public 
schools  go  from  the  school-house  into  the 
business  of  earning  a  livelihood.  The 
province  of  the  free  school  is  and  should 
be  to  assist  them  in  preparing  for  what- 
ever lawful  employment  inclination  or 
necessity  may  bring  to  them.  There  is 
large  demand  for  education  of  this  kind, 
and  our  present  school  system  can  readily 
be  expanded  to  still  greater  usefulness  in 


this  direction.  I  hope  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  our  great  State,  from  the 
abundance  of  her  wealth,  will  provide 
through  her  school  system  the  oppor- 
tunity to  every  boy  and  girl  within  her 
borders  to  obtain  a  thorough  preparation, 
for  any  calling  or  profession,  as  free  from 
cost  in  the  higher  branches  as  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education  may  now  be  ob- 
tained in  our  township  schools.  When 
we  take  into  consideration  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  that  now  depend 
largely  upon  the  State  for  support  and 
development,  the  additional  cost  of  such 
educational  expansion  would  not  be  a 
serious  impediment." 


TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


THE  idea  of  establishing  high  schools 
at  central  points  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  advanced  pupils  of  a  township,  is 
taking  root  in  some  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  establishment  of  such  schools 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way.  The  cities  and  boroughs  have  for 
years  had  graded  schools  with  courses  of 
study  culminating  in  a  high  school. 
Many  pupils  from  adjacent  districts  have 
paid  tuition  for  the  privilege  of  attending 
such  high  schools,  but  over  large  areas 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  rural  homes 
have  been  compelled  to  pay  board  and 
tuition  away  from  home  if  they  desired 
any  instruction  beyond  the  common 
branches. 

Those  whose  parents  could  not  afford 
the  extra  outlay  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars per  year,  had  to  content  themselves 
with  the  instruction  of  poorly  paid  teach- 
ers in  ungraded  schools.  In  many  cases 
they  went  over  the  same  subjects  year 
after  year,  until  disgusted  with  this  wearir 
some  iteration  they  left  school  and  began 
life  with  such  education  as  they  hap-r 
pened  to  have.  Here  and  there  a  bright 
pupil  under  the  tuition  of  a  superior 
teacher  succeeded  in  attaining  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  required  for  a  pro- 
visional certificate,  and  after  saving  some 
money  from  a  term  of  teaching  spent  it 
again  at  a  Normal  School,  thereby  gradu- 
ally fitting  himselfyi?r  more  lucrative  worl^ 
elsewhere.  By  reason  of  these  unfavor- 
able conditions  many  rural  districts  have 
made  very  little  progress,  in  spite  of  the 
millions  which  our  Legislature  has.  ap- 
propriated for  popular  education. 

A  noted  educator  on  coming  to  Amer- 
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ica  compared  our  system  of  public  in- 
struction to  a  two-story  building,  well 
furnished  on  the  first  floor  and  well 
equipped  on  the  second  floor,  but  without 
a  suitable  stairway  to  ascend  from  the 
^rst  to  the  second  story.  To  build  this 
stairway  our  Legislature  should  foster  a 
system  of  high  schools  by  an  annual  ap- 
propriation to  be  distributed  in  sums  pro- 
portionate  to  the  number  of  years  of  study 
which  each  high  school  maintains  be- 
yond the  common  branches.  A  standard 
of  scholarship  could  then  be  fixed  for  the 
teachers  in  these  high  schools,  and  in 
less  than  a  decade  the  standard  ojf  popular 
education  throughout  the  State  would  be 
greatly  elevated  and  improved. 

Our  public  schools  have  been  managed 
largely  in  the  interest  of  those  who  ex- 
pect to  leave  the  farm.  What  has  been 
done  to  promote  the  interest  of  those  who 
are  to  remain  on  the  farm  ? 

In  teaching  the  boys  and  girls  to  read, 
write  and  cipher,  much  has  been,  of 
course,  accomplished  for  the  rising  gen- 
eration. He  that  has  learned  to  read, 
may  henceforth  read  to  learn.  For  a  cent 
or  two  he  can  buy  a  newspaper  that  will 
give  him  information  of  what  is  transpir- 
ing the  world  over.  For  a  fraction  of  his 
day's  wages  he  can  buy  the  Book  of 
books  to  guide  him  in  his  religious  faith 
and  practice,  and  in  his  dealings  with  his 
fellowmen.  In  manifold  ways  the  power 
to  read,  write  and  cipher,  is  of  invaluable 
service  to  every  man  and  woman  in  civi- 
lized society. 

The  question,  nevertheless,  recurs : 
Have  the  public  schools  done  for  the 
farmer's  sons  and  daughters  all  that  can 
be  done  to  fit  them  for  their  future  duties 
on  the  farm?  The  question  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  To  read  a  treatise 
on  agriculture  intelligently,  implies  some 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  botany, 
chemistry,  geology,  physics  and  zoology, 
including  entomology.  The  elements  of 
these  sciences  are  not  half  as  difficult  as 
many  problems  in  percentage  and  cube 
root  which  are  now  inflicted  upon  pupils 
before  they  have  reached  the  age  at  which 
the  understanding  can  grapple  with  these 
things. 

The  instruction  in  our  public  schools  as 
hitherto  given,  has  not  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  pupil  to  the  wonders  of  the  farm, 
Dor  to  many  of  the  facts  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  successful  husbandry.  We  have 
taught  many  things  about  the  stars  which 
are  millions  of  miles  away  from  us, — nor 


should  this  grandest  of  scenes  ever  be  ig- 
nored or  lightly  regarded — but  very  little 
has  been  heard  in  the  schools  about  the 
soil  on  which  we  tread,  and  from  which 
we  draw  our  subsistence.  How  few  boys 
on  the  farm  know  the  uses  of  the  tassel 
and  the  silk  in  the  growth  of  Indian  com! 
How  few  know  anything  about  the  cur- 
culio  whose  destructive  ravages  cause  so 
much  loss  to  the  farmer  I  Where  will 
you  find  a  pupil  who  knows  how  the 
worm  gets  into  the  chestnut  and  apple? 
A  teacher  in  the  State  of  New  York  gave 
the  people  instruction  in  the  care  and  cul- 
tivation of  apple  trees  ;  in  a  few  years,  it 
is  said,  he  doubled  the  sale  of  apples  from 
the  county  in  which  he  taught. 

It  is  folly  for  any  farmer  to  imagine 
that  he  knows  all  about  agriculture,  and 
if  the  schools  were  to  open  the  eyes  and 
minds  of  pupils  to  the  possibilities  before 
them,  very  much  good  would  result  from 
such  instruction.  The  preparation  of  the 
soil  for  the  seed,  its  improvement  by  till- 
age and  by  the  rotation  of  crops,  the 
weeds  of  the  farm,  the  disease'^  of  crops, 
the  insects  and  the  birds  which  are  the 
friends  or  the  foes  of  the  farmer,  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  the  feeding,  care 
and  management  of  horses,  cows,  sheep 
and  swine;  the  cultivation  of  forest  trees 
for  shade,  ornament  and  protection,  and 
the  still  more  important  art  of  growing 
berries  and  fruit  trees — these  and  kindred 
subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  human 
race,  receive  attention  in  the  schools  of 
Canada  and  of  other  foreign  countries; 
and  we  may  well  ask  why  these  subjects 
have  received  no  attention  from  the  teach- 
ers and  educators  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  reason  and  the  remedy  for  this 
condition  of  things  are  not  difficult  to  find. 
On  the  one  hand  there  has  been  no  de- 
mand for  this  kind  of  instruction;  and,  on 
the  other,  our  teachers  have  not  had  the 
necessary  scientific  information.  Even  if 
the  books  containing  this  information  are 
at  hand,  some  scientific  training  is  needed 
to  master  them  for  purposes  of  instruction. 
The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a  system  of 
Township  High  Schools. 

If  a  populous  township  or  several 
sparsely  settled  townships  were  to  estab- 
lish a  high  school  at  some  central  point, 
the  advanced  pupils  could  ride  or  drive 
to  it  from  the  more  distant  homes,  leave 
their  horses  in  sheds  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  return  without  fatigue  or  loss 
of  time  at  the  close  of  school.  For  such 
central  high  schools  teachers  could  be  se- 
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cured  who  are  competent  to  give  instruc- 
tion beyond  the  common  branches  and  to 
impart  the  rudiments  of  agricultural  sci- 
ence. In  no  long  time  public  sentiment 
would  change  with  reference  to  country 
life.  Instead  of  creating  in  all  the  pupils 
and  parents  a  desire  to  leave  the  farm  for 
the  sake  of  securing  better  educational 
advantages,  the  public  school  system 
would  make  education  beyond  the  com- 
mon branches  possible  in  every  rural 
community,  and  inspire  every  child  with 
a  due  sense  of  the  intellectual  dignity  of 
the  vocation  of  farming. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  some- 
what surprising  fact  that  all  the  bank 
presidents  of  New  York  were  at  one  time 
country  lads.  Strong  men  are  made  in 
the  country,  and  are  afterwards  heard  of 
in  the  cities.  But  the  strong  men  invar- 
iably grow  up  in  districts  with  good 
schools;  or  if  in  rare  instances  native  tal- 
ent supplies  the  lack  of  early  advantages 
and  wins  wealth  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
the  unlettered  rich  man  is  conspicuous 
for  his  e£forts  to  provide  better  schools 
and  better  facilities  for  the  rising  gene- 
ration. 

What  have  the  schools  done  for  the 
son  of  the  miner?  Over  200,000  persons 
in  Pennsylvania  are  engaged  in  and 
around  the  mines.  Some  knowledge  of 
geology,  especially  of  the  strata  of  the 
earth,  would  make  the  miner  far  more 
intelligent  and  certainly  not  less  service- 
able to  his  employer.  Good  high  schools 
in  mining  regions  would  help  to  fit  the 
boys  for  the  important  work  of  develop- 
ing our  mineral  resources. 

A  system  of  township  high  schools 
would  undoubtedly  increase  the  attend- 
ance at  our  colleges.  Most  of  these  are 
under  the  control  of  some  religious  de- 
nomination. Our  State  constitution  for- 
bids appropriations  in  aid  of  their  im- 
portant work.  Indirectly,  however,  these 
institutions  could  be  aided  without  violat- 
ing either  the  letter  or  the  genius  of  our 
constitution,  if  township  high  schools* 
fostered  by  liberal  appropriations,  would 
prepare  students  for  admission  into  the 
freshman  class.  Most  of  our  colleges  no 
longer  require  Greek  as  an  essential  con- 
dition of  admission;  the  other  requisites 
could  all  be  met  by  a  rural  high  school 
under  the  care  of  a  competent  head-mas- 
ter with  a  course  of  study  covering  sev- 
eral years  beyond  the  common  branches. 

A  few  have  entertained  fears  that  our 
magnificent  system  of  Normal  Schools 


might  suflFer  injury  from  a  system  of 
township  high  schools.  The  principals 
of  the  Normal  Schools  cherish  no  fears 
on  that  score.  At  their  recent  meeting 
in  Harrisburg  they  passed  a  unanimous 
resolution  in  favor  of  the  plan.  If  the 
students  who  seek  training  in  order  to 
teach,  had  some  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  science  on  entering  the  Normal 
School,  the  principals  could  inaugurate 
changes  in  harmony  with  their  ideals ; 
and  Nature-study  in  the  elementary 
schools  would  no  longer  be  one  of  the 
things  that  are  always  preached,  but  sel- 
dom practised. 

But,  says  some  chronic  objector :  *  *  Why 
tax  the  people  to  educate  the  children  of 
the  rich  ?' '  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, the  assumption  that  only  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  attend  high  schools,  may 
we  not  justly  reply  that  out  of  the  purses 
of  the  rich  come  the  taxes  by  which  high 
schools  are  now  supported?  The  as- 
sumption that  only  the  children  of  the 
rich  attend  high  schools,  is,  however,  not 
founded  on  fact.  The  State  College  and 
the  thirteen  State  Normal  Schools,  while 
doing  their  legitimate  work,  have,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  served  as  local 
high  schools,  and  the  children  of  all 
classes  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
educational  advantages  thus  placed  within 
their  reach. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment 
to  everybody  that  young  people  be 
thoroughly  trained  before  they  enter 
upon  courses  of  professional  study.  We 
are  all  deeply  interested  in  the  cultivation 
of  sciences  which  neither  we  nor  our 
children  can  ever  hope  to  study,  because 
the  benefits  of  such  scientific  knowledge 
come  to  us  at  second-hand  when  we  need 
the  optician,  the  physician,  or  some  other 
expert,  or  when  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
many  comforts  and  luxuries  which  result 
from  the  application  of  science  to  the  art 
of  living.  "Men  of  science,  as  a  rule," 
says  Horatio  Seymour,  **are  not  able  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  their  own  discoveries. 
They  must  content  themselves  with  the 
happiness  they  feel  in  those  studies  which 
absorb  their  minds.  The  practical  use, 
the  golden  gains  of  their  knowledge,  as 
a  rule,  pass  over  to  the  workshops,  fac- 
tories, and  counting-houses  of  our  country. 
You  can  not  visit  any  scene  of  labor,  or 
any  prosperous  business  pursuit,  where  you 
will  not  find  proofs  upon  every  side  that  the 
full  measure  and  the  latest  discoveries  of 
knowledge  and  science  are  working  to 
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help  every  form  of  industry  and  every 
measure  to  advance  the  welfare  of  society. 
There  is  no  kind  of  property  which  is  not, 
in  some  degree,  made  more  valuable  by 
every  educated  mind  in  its  vicinity. 
Whoever  will  trace  out  this  subject  in  all 
its  bearings  and  will  add  up  its  results, 
will  find  that  its  sum  will  be  equal  to  the 
difierence  between  a  civilized  and  a  savage 
community.*'  *'  Nothing,"  said  he  in 
another  address,  "can  be  more  hurtful 
than  a  feeling  that  learning  helps  men  of 
one  condition  more  than  another.**  To 
speak  of  the  education  of  the  classes  at 
the  expense  of  the  masses,  is  folly  indeed. 

Another  fallacy  must  be  pointed  out 
before  closing  this  discussion.  Many 
talk  as  if  the  most  essential  requisite  of  a 
high  school  were  a  magnificent  building 
"with  a  splendid  equipment,  and  hence 
lead  the  inexperienced  to  imagine  that  a 
high  school  is  necessarily  a  very  ex- 
pensive luxury.  Fine  buildings  and 
costly  equipments  are  not  to  be  despised, 
but  they  are  not  absolutely  essential  to  a 
good  high  school.  Education  is  the  re- 
sult of  mind  playing  upon  mind  and  of 
will  begetting  will;  it  can  never  result 
•merely  from  fine  buildings  or  from  ex- 
tensive collections  of  books,  apparatus 
•and  natural  curiosities,  or  even  from 
•simple  contact  with  nature.  The  most 
important  requisite  of  a  high  school  is  a 
hi^h  school  teacher,  one  who  knows  more 
than  the  common  branches  and  who  can 
beget  a  desire  for  knowledge  that  will 
last  while  life  lasts.  *' Whether  it  be 
beautiful  scenery,  or  noble  monuments  or 
venerable  ruins,  or  painting  or  sculpture, 
or  music  or  books,  or  contact  with  life,'* 
says  Spalding  in  Things  of  the  Mind, 
• '  things  presented  to  us  educate  us  only 
inasmuch  as  we  react  upon  them.** 

It  takes  a  teacher  to  cause  a  pupil  to 
react  upon  the  things  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. The  listless  rustic  experiences 
no  uplifting  in  his  soul,  although  he  is  in 
constant  contact  with  the  beauties  and 
marvels  of  nature.  Only  a  true  teacher 
can  inspire  a  community  with  a  desire 
for  knowledge  strong  enough  to  make 
parents  and  pupils  sacrifice  time  and 
money  in  the  study  of  science  and  litera- 
ture, and  in  the  acquisition  of  information 
which  is  not  merel}'  useful,  but  also  en- 
nobling. The  day  has  gone  by  when  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  know  only  what  he 
teaches.  The  more  he  knows  of  what  is 
to  be  acquired  in  all  grades  of  school  life 
from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  University, 


the  better  will  he  be  able  to  direct  the 
efforts  of  the  pupil  and  to  save  him  from 
a  waste  of  energy,  time,  and  money. 

Educationally  speaking,  the  greatest 
need  of  the  Keystone  State  at  this  time  is 
a  system  of  high  schools  with  teachers  in 
them  who  can  beget  a  love  *'for  the 
things  of  Nature  and  the  things  of  the 
Mind.** 


**MY  FATHER'S  STORY." 


w 


HO  does  not  find  pleasure  in  a  story 
that  is  at  once  beautiful  and  good  ? 
There  is  a  suggestion  in  this,  from  a  late 
issue  of  Harper's  Bazar,  which  may  be 
helpful  to  many  a  reader.  It  is  the 
spiritual  man  that  is  substantial  and  that 
should  command  our  constant  attention. 
The  body  is  but  the  dress  the  spirit  wears, 
changing,  fading,  falling.  Why  so  much 
of  Time  and  things  that  die?  Let  us 
think  more  of  Eternity,  and  grow  more 
each  day  into  the  atmosphere  of  that 
dreamed-of  and  hoped-for  To-morrow, 

•*The  last  visitor  to  arrive  was  Miss 
Lea.  She  is  still  there,  telling  Aunt 
Eleanor  all  the  sad  things  she  knows. 
Ever  since  I  can  rememl^r  she  has  al- 
ways come  once  a  year,  with  a  twelve- 
month's chronicle  of  tragedies,  and  three 
clean,  carefully  folded  handkerchiefs, 
which  she  lays  on  her  lap,  ready  to  cry 
upon  while  she  relates  them.  She  still 
thinks  me  frivolous  when  I  speak  cheer- 
fully of  death.  But  I  don't  know  why  I 
should  not.  I  always  remember  a  story 
of  my  father's.  He  said  he  heard  it  in  a 
convent  in  the  East.  I  love  my  father's 
stories.  When  he  told  me  this  one,  he 
looked  into  the  fire,  and  held  his  arm 
about  me,  patting  me  now  and  then  on 
the  shoulder. 

*'  He  said  that  once  the  earth  was  even 
more  beautiful  than  now,  with  the  clear 
freshness  of  an  early  summer  dawn. 
Men  and  women,  too,  were  more  beauti- 
ful, a  radiance  in  their  faces  no  one  can 
describe,  but  which  we  now  know  all 
came  because  they  walked  and  talked 
with  God,  as  the  old  books  say.  Their 
bodies  were  only  like  the  houses  or  the 
temples  that  they  dwelt  in,  or  even  like 
the  clothes  they  wore — something  given 
them  to  use. 

**But  by-and-by,  my  father  said,  and 
he  always  paused  here  in  his  story,  the 
very  beauty  of  the  body  was  felt  so 
strongly  that,  instead  of  looking  at  it  as 
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a  thing  to  be  used,  men  separated  it  from 
their  spirits,  and  began  to  love  it  for  it- 
self. When  they  did  this,  anxiety  crept 
in,  and  fear,  and  they  brought  in  disease, 
and  then  despair  followed.  The  faster 
and  faster  these  things  came,  the  more 
men  turned  to  them,  and  so  they  dwelt 
together  in  misery.  They  could  think 
of  nothing,  talk  of  nothing,  believe  in 
nothing,  but  the  evils  that  were  happen- 
ing. They  studied  the  laws  of  the  body 
so  hard,  and  the  laws  of  disease,  that 
they  forgot  every  other  law  of  life,  and 
let  themselves  be  governed  by  these,  liv- 
ing quite  separate  from  the  spirit,  only 
thinking  of  it  when  they  covered  their 
faces  and  held  up  their  hands  in  despair 
or  prayer,  none  knew  which.  Joy  and 
beauty  fled,  and  men,  governed  by  these 
new  laws  they  had  made,  were  oppressed 
and  bent. 

*•*  Then  it  was— and  I  wish  I  could  give 
my  father's  words,  but  I  cannot — that  an 
angel  in  heaven,  stirred  to  compassion 
— and  love  without  compassion  in  it  is 
not  love  at  all — rose,  and  looking  toward 
the  Throne,  craved  a  boon — to  go  to 
earth  and  carry  deliverance  there.  With 
outstretched  hand,  the  boon  granted,  the 
angel,  full  of  loving  purpose,  turned 
and  sped.  To  the  old  and  withered 
among  men  he  came  first,  and,  behold ! 
as  they  touched  his  hand  and  listened  to 
his  promise,  they  stepped  out  at  once 
into  new  conditions  of  life,  leaving  their 
bent  bodies  to  earth,  which,  like  a  gentle 
mother,  held  them  to  her  heart,  till  even 
the  ugly  among  them  were  transformed 
into  new  and  wondrous  forms  of  beauty. 

*  *  To  all  created  things  in  air  or  water 
this  Angel  of  Mercy  came  with  radiant 
smile  and  hopeful  word.  Sometimes  when 
a  soul  was  wanted  for  work  elsewhere  he 
came  to  a  child.  Then  the  mother's 
heart  was  wrung,  and  the  Angel,  seen 
through  tears,  was  transformed  into  a 
monster  who  destroyed. 

**And  so,  after  long  years,  this  Angel's 
heart  was  wrung,  and  speeding  back  to 
heaven,  speech  was  had  once  more  before 
the  Throne.  There  he  told  that  nothing 
on  earth,  no  flower  that  bloomed  nor  bird 
that  sang,  had  been  without  the  touch  of 
his  outstretched  hand,  and  still  the  world 
sorrowed,  not  recognizing  its  deliverance. 
But  the  Angel,  looking  in  God's  face, 
knew  all  at  once  that  though  he  must 
journey  back  to  earth  to  the  hard  unfin- 
ished work  so  nobly  begun,  there  must 
come  one  after  greater  and  nobler  still, 


whose  work  would  wipe  away  his  own, 
and  joy  and  gladness  once  more  fill  the 
world.  Then  for  the  second  time  the 
Angel,  full  of  gladness,  sped  to  the  earth 
with  radiant  smile  and  outstretched  hand. 
'*  In  the  Eastern  convent  where  my 
father  heard  the  story,  they  tell  it  twice  a 
year,  at  Easter  and  again  on  Christmas 
eve,  and  always  when  one  has  died  among 
them." 


PENNSYLVANIA  FORESTRY. 


BOTH  Governor  Pattison  and  Governor 
Morton,  of  New  York  State,  lay  stress 
in  their  messages  on  the  necessity  of  af- 
fording legislative  protection  to  the  forest 
domain  of  the  State.  New  York  has 
thrown  around  her  forest  reservation  the 
protection  of  a  special  constitutional 
amendment.  Pennsylvania,  says  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  lags  behind  in  this 
respect,  but  is  likely  to  make  a  decided 
advance  through  the  stimulus  and  influ- 
ence of  the  State  Forestry  Commission, 
whose  report  is  promised  for  March  15th. 
We  wish  that  it  could  be  presented  earlier, 
but  the  task  imposed  on  the  Commission 
of  two  is  too  great  for  its  due  performance 
between  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 
We  understand,  however,  that  two  bills 
have  been  prepared  by  or  at  the  instance  of 
the  Commission,  which  express  its  judg- 
ment of  what  the  Legislature  should  do 
to  maintain  a  forest  growth  at  the  head- 
waters of  its  rivers  and  to  create  a  public 
interest  in  forest  culture  and  preservation. 

The  commissioners  have  visited  all  the 
forest  and  head-waters  counties  of  the 
State.  They  report  as  follows:  **We 
have  found  extensive  areas  of  the  State 
depopulated,  waste,  and  becoming  each 
year  more  impoverished,  and  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  profound  conviction  that  un- 
less some  counteracting  agencies  be  set  at 
work,  the  productive  capacity  of  from  a 
sixth  to  a  fourth  of  the  Commonwealth 
will  be  most  seriously  impaired.  Between 
land  stripped  of  timber  and  steep  hillsides- 
which  have  proved  unremunerative  in 
agriculture  there  exists  a  vast  area,  the 
present  tendency  of  which  is  to  become 
constantly  worse,  until  no  crop  can  be- 
hoped  for  from  it." 

One  of  the  forest  bills  which  the  Legis- 
lature w^ill  be  asked  to  pass  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  three  separate  forest 
reservations  within  certain  counties 
named,  each  of  which  shall  contain  uq- 
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less  than  40,000  acres  of  land  in  a  con- 
tinuous area.  It  also  provides  that  at 
least  half  of  the  lands  chosen  for  these  re- 
servations shall  have  a  minimum  altitude 
of  eight  hundred  feet  above  sea- level,  and 
that  all  of  the  land  shall  be  of  a  character 
better  suited  to  the  growth  of  trees  than 
to  mining  or  agriculture.  The  Forest 
Commission  is  to  select  these  lands,  and 
is  authorized  to  purchase  them  at  prices 
not  exceeding  two  dollars  an  acre  where 
this  can  be  directly  accomplished;  and 
where  this  is  not  possible,  full  power  is 
given  to  condemn  such  lands  as  reserva- 
tions for  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, subject  to  such  conditions  as 
the  legally  constituted  authorities  may 
impose.  It  is  further  provided  that  the 
State  Geological  Survey  shall  examine 
the  land  so  acquired  and  make  a  report, 
with  accompanying  maps  and  illustra- 
tions upon  their  value  as  water-sheds  and 
reservoirs;  and  that  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Fisheries  Commission  shall  each 
report  every  year  upon  the  uses  and  value 
of  these  reservations  in  relation  to  the 
several  subjects  within  their  jurisdiction. 
Another  bill  provides  for  public  illus- 
trated lectures  on  forestry  and  economic 
zoology.  We  assume  that  some  measure 
will  be  drafted  and  presented  having  for 
its  object  the  prevention  of  forest  fires, 
as  that  is  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the 
Commission  was  appointed.  Governor 
Pattison  recommends  that  the  Commission 
be  continued  with  enlarged  or  more  spe- 
cific functions  looking  toward  the  re- 
demption and  conservation  of  the  wood- 
lands. Certainly  the  good  work  which 
it  is  possible  for  it  to  do  is  only  begun. 
No  man  in  the  state  is  more  competent 
than  Professor  Rothrock,  the  botanist  of 
the  Commission,  to  prepare  a  full  report 
of  permanent  value  on  the  native  and 
adopted  trees  and  shrubs  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  work  of  this  character  gotten  up  with 
the  completeness  and  detail  of  Dr.  War- 
ren's **  Birds  of  Pennsylvania"  would  be 
of  inestimable  value.  The  State  of  Ne- 
braska has  just  published  a  work  of  this 
character;  Massachusetts  has  an  admir- 
able and  most  interesting  volume  on  this 
subject;  but  Pennsylvania,  a  typical 
American  forest  state,  has  never  had  its 
native  and  acquired  forest  wealth  de- 
scribed and  put  on  record.  By  all  means 
continue  the  Forestry  Commission.  It 
has  years  of  useful  and  needful  work 
ahead  of  it. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong— Supt.  Jackson:  The  County- 
Institute,  twenty-eighth  annual  session, 
met  in  Kittanning.  Although  the  weather 
was  disagreeable,  the  court  room,  in  which 
the  Institute  met,  was  crowded  eveiy  ses- 
sion, and  many  were  not  able  to  gain  ad- 
mittance on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  after- 
doons.  The  citizens  of  the  town  and  county 
showed  their  interest  by  attending  in  large 
numbers.  The  instructors  were  all  well 
pleased  with  the  good  order  and  close  at- 
tention of  the  large  audiences.  The  in- 
structors were  Drs.  Henry  R.  Sanford,  S. 
C.  Schmucker,  T.  B.  Noss  and  A.  E. 
Maltbv,  Supts.  J.  M.  Berkey  and  Samuel 
Hamilton,  and  Prof.  John  J.  Osensee.  The 
members  of  the  Institute  were  encouraged 
and  enlivened  by  the  visit  of  Deputy  Supt. 
Houck.  Dr.  Waller,  Dr.  Davis  and  Supt. 
Beer  were  also  present  and  made  addresses. 
The  evening  entertainments  were  by  the 
Franz  Wilczek  Concert  Company,  Hon. 
Henry  Hall,  Frank  R.  Hindman,  Esq.,  and 
Hon.  Henry  Watterson.  One  of  the  most 
important  movements  in  the  right  direction 
was  the  formation  of  the  School  Directors' 
Association  of  Armstrong  County.  The 
ofiicers  elected  are  Mr.  J.  H.  McLain,  Presi- 
dent ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Armstrong,  Vice-President ; 
C.  S.  Bovard,  Secretary,  and  W.  F.  Broad- 
head,  Treasurer.  The  gentlemen  who  were 
instrumental  in  forming  the  Association 
were  J.  H.  McLain,  Esq.,  W.  C.  Guthrie.  C. 
S.  Bovard  and  Supt.  Hamilton,  of  Alle- 
gheny county.  It  is  hoped  that  the  schools 
of  the  county  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
the  efforts  of  thisAssociation  to  advance  the 
interests  of  education. 

Beaver— Supt.  Hillman :  Besides  two 
Local  Institutes  which  I  attended,  the 
County  Institute  was  held  during  the 
month.  Of  the  277  teachers,  273  were  pres- 
ent ;  at  least  two  of  those  absent  were  sick. 
During  the  week  we  experienced  one  of  the 
severest  snow  storms  we  have  had  for 
years  ;  yet  the  attendance  of  teachers  was 
never  better,  and  all  the  exercises  were  un- 
usually interesting  and  profitable.  The 
storm  prevented  a  large  attendance  of  di- 
rectors on  **  Directors'  Day.*' 

Bedford — Supt.  Potts  :  School  work  in 
the  county  was  never  so  prominently  before 
the  people.  The  demands  for  public  meet- 
ings are  too  numerous  to  be  met.  Mann 
township  placed  a  flag  on  each  of  its  six 
school  nouses.  Teachers,  scholars  and 
patrons  joined  in  the  exercises.  The  P.  O. 
S.  of  A.  presented  the  flags.  The  work 
they  did  merits  high  praise.  Our  County 
Institute  was  a  success.  We  had  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  290  teachers,  and  the 
house  was  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
audiences.  All  told  we  had  an  average  at- 
tendance of  from  800  to  1000.  The  attention 
and  order  were  remarkable.  More  than  100 
directors  were  in  attendance,  some  of  whom 
remained  three  days.     We  are  glad  to  be 
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able  to  say  that  the  Institute  is  keeping 
place  with  the  advance  of  our  schools.  We 
should  be  glad  to  mention  our  own  teach- 
ers who  rendered  such  valuable  service  dur- 
ing the  week,  each  one  performing  well  his 
or  her  part  of  the  programme  ;  but  the  men- 
tion of  one  would  mean  the  mention  of  all, 
since  all  did  so  well  ;  hence  we  must  pass 
them  with  the  single  remark — never,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  Institute  extends, 
did  the  home  talent  do  so  well.  To  their 
hearty  pood  will,  their  enthusiasm,  and 
their  willingness  to  do  whatever  was  as- 
signed them  and  to  do  it  well,  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  the  unprecedented  success  of 
this  Institute.  Not  onl v  those  who  took  part 
but  those  who  listened,  by  their  undivided 
attention,  aided  the  workers.  Lastly,  it 
may  be  worthy  of  note  to  say  that  the 
teachers,  through  L.  J.  McGregor,  of  Hynd- 
man,  presented  the  Superintendent  with  a 
beautiful  gold  watch  as  a  mark  ot  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  being  done.  This 
gift,  as  we  understand,  was  purchased  by  a 
free-will  offering  of  the  teachers,  no  one  be- 
ing permitted  to  pay  more  than  twenty-five 
cents. 

Berks— Supt.  Zechman :  During  the 
month  of  December  Local  Institutes  were 
held  in  Temple,  Lenhartsville  and  Rehrers- 
burg.  These  meetings  are  always  well  at- 
tended by  teachers,  directors  and  patrons. 
The  course  of  study  adopted  by  the  last 
County  Institute  is  followed  as  closely  as 
possible.  Womelsdorf  and  Boyertown 
nave  added  music  to  their  course.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
music  will  have  a  place  in  the  curriculum  as 
secure  as  that  of  arithmetic,  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  and  the  other  ordinary  branches 
of  the  common  school  course  of  study. 

Blair— Supt.  Wertz  :  The  Annual  Insti- 
tute, held  at  Hollidaysburg,  was  well  at- 
tended. The  instruction  so  ably  given  will 
doubtless  inspire  our  teachers  to  more 
earnest  work  in  their  schools. 

BucKS—Supt.  Blotter  :  The  East  Rockhill 
schools  have  each  been  furnished  w}th  a 
copy  of  the  International  Dictionary.  An 
educational  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  December  13,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  teachers  of  Morrisville.  The  room 
was  filled  to  overflowing  with  patrons  and 
friends  of  the  schools.  Well  prepared 
papers  on  Physical  Training,  Vocal  Music 
in  the  Public  Schools,  and  School  Libraries 
were  read  by  teachers  of  the  schools.  The 
illustrative  class  exercises  were  especiallv 
good,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  Dr.  Isaac  Woodman, 
one  of  the  directors,  read  an  excellent  paper 
on  Moral  Training  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Dr.  Green,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  addressed  the 
meeting  on  School  Economy. 

Cambria — Supt.  Leech:  Adams  township 
has  furnished  each  school  with  Webster's 
International  Dictionary,  and  improved  the 
heating  apparatus  iti  four  houses.   Richland 


has  also  supplied  each  school  with  the  In- 
ternational Dictionary,  besides  improving 
Myers  and  Grovier  schools. 

Cameron — Supt.  Herrick  :  A  Local  insti- 
tute was  held  in  Sinnemahoning,  being 
well  attended  by  teachers  of  the  county  as 
well  as  patrons  of  the  school.  Independent 
district  furnished  the  new  International 
Dictionary  to  all  its  schools.  Primary  lan- 
guage charts  have  bean  adopted  in  a  major- 
ity of  the  schools  of  the  count  v. 

Centre— Supt.  Gramle^f:  The  absorbing 
educational  event  of  the  month  was  the 
County  Institute.  Excluding  the  borough 
of  Philipsburg,  we  have  259  teachers,  and 
all  but  two  were  present.  The  absent  ones 
from  Philipsburg  numbered  eleven.  The 
Institute  was  most  successful,  the  instruct- 
ors were  all  able,  and  consequently  the  in- 
struction was  of  a  high  order;  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  teachers  was  >maintaned  to  the 
close.  The  jaunt  to  Pennsylvania  State 
College  was  a  digression  from  the  usual 
routine  of  Institute  work,  but  it  was  **  the 
most  popular  event  of  the  week."  The 
Faculty  gave  us  a  very  warm  welcome. 
Nearly  four  hours  were  spent  at  the  college, 
half  of  which  was  devoted  to  seeing  the 
sights.  The  educational  interests  of  our 
county  will  not  suffer  on  account  of  this  di- 
gression. The  excursion  was  free  to  the 
teachers.  The  meeting  of  the  Directors'  As- 
sociation was  unusually  well  attended.  A 
patriotic  sentiment  was  awakened  at  Pleas- 
ant Gap  by  a  flag  raising.  The  flag  was 
presented  by  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.,  of  Belle- 
fonte,  and  several  able  addresses  were  made 
by  representative  men  of  the  Order. 

Clarion — Supt.  Beer:  I  held  a  Local  In- 
stitute at  St.  Petersbui^.  Notwithstanding 
the  bad  weather  we  had  an  interesting  meet- 
ing. On  December  7,  an  evening  meeting 
was  held  at  Edenburg.  The  County  Super- 
intendent and  Prof.  C.  E.  Rugh,  of  the 
Clarion  Normal,  spoke  to  an  audience  of 
about  350  people.  Much  enthusiasm  was 
manifested.  The  sessions  on  the  following 
Saturday  were  of  a  very  interesting  charac- 
ter. The  County  Institute  was  a  pro- 
nounced success.  There  are  now  only 
twelve  teachers  in  the  county  who  are  not 
reading  the  work  suggested  by  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

Clearfield — Supt.  Youngman :  The 
Countj'^  Institute  was  well  attended  and 
seemingly  enjoyed  bjr  all.  The  county  is 
divided  into  ten  districts  for  Local  Institute 
purposes  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February.  Sickness  prevails  in  many  pa-ts 
of  the  county,  causing  small  attendance; 
otherwise  there  is  the  usual  good  work  and 
results.  The  directors  held  their  meeting 
on  Thursday,  December  20.  It  was  a  de- 
cided success.  They  are  beginning  to  take 
hold  of  and  freely  discuss  leading  educa- 
tional questions. 

Clinton — Supt.  Snyder:  Our  County  In- 
stitute was  held,  with  the  following  in- 
structors:   Drs.    N.    C.    Schaeffer,  A.    S. 
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Draper,  Byron  W.  King,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
A.  E.  Winship,  R.  W.  Perkins,  Profs.  C.  H. 
Albert  and  W.  J.  Wolverton.  The  evening 
entertainments  were  given  by  Draper,  King, 
Winship,  and  the  Anon  Sextette,  Judging 
from  the  interest  and  attendance,  our  Insti- 
tute was  a  success.  Many  of  our  teachers 
say  it  was  the  must  helpful  Institute  they 
ever  attended.  Dr.  SchaefFer  made  his  first 
appearance  among  us,  and  captivated  our 
people. 

Delaware— Supt.  Smith:  Decided  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  some  of  the 
school  buildings  by  the  directors  of  Con- 
cord township.  Upper  Darby  is  building  a 
fine  two-room  brick  house  at  Cardington. 
A  part  of  this  district,  by  a  recent  decree  of 
the  court,  has  been  annexed  to  the  borough 
of  Clifton  Heights,  and  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  June,  1895,  will  become  a  part  of  the 
Clifton  Heights  school  district.  The  an- 
nexed portion  takes  with  it  one  of  Upper 
Darby's  modem  school  buildings.  The  di- 
rectors of  Radnor  were  obligea  to  appoint 
an  additional  teacher  at  Wayne,  now  mak- 
ing six,  whereas  seven  years  ago  there  was 
but  one.  Wayne  has  grown  very  rapidly, 
and  the  directors  have  determined  that  the 
best  school  facilities  shall  be  provided.  A 
high  school  has  been  established  and  has 
been  successful  from  the  start.  The  en- 
couragement it  has  received  speaks  well  for 
the  citizens  of  Radnor  township. 

Fayette— Supt.  Porter :  Our  County 
Institute  this  year  was  unanimously  pro- 
nounced a  grand  success  in  every  particular. 
The  growing  interest  in  these  annual  gath- 
erings is  marvelous.  During  the  day  ses- 
sions the  Grand  Opera  House  was  packed  to 
overflowing,  and  scores  of  visitors  were 
turned  away  for  want  of  room.  Directors' 
Day  was  a  success.  State  appropriation, 
free  text-books,  and  grading  rural  schools, 
were  the  subjects  freely  discussed,  and  we 
are  confident  that  seeds  were  sown  in  that 
convention  that  will  bring  forth  a  rich  har- 
vest for  the  public  schools  of  old  Fayette. 
We  expect  to  have  a  Directors'  Association 
organized  by  next  year  and  our  rural  schools 
graded. 

Fulton— Supt.  Chestnut :  All  the  schools 
have  been  visited  once.  Except  in  a  few 
cases,  about  half-a-day  was  spent  in  each. 
The  average  grade  of  work  in  the  county  is 
an  improvement  over  that  of  last  year  at 
time  of  first  visit.  The  primary  work  in 
general  is  very  much  better ;  very  few  dis- 
orderly schools  ;  more  zeal  and  energy  on 
the  part  of  teachers.  Three  townships  have 
very  poor  furniture.  Ayr  put  in  slate 
blackboards  in  all  of  its" ten  houses  ;  Bethel 
put  in  four.  In  Thompson,  Bethel,  and 
Belfast,  there  are  still  blackboards  that  are 
unfit  for  use.  Thompson  has  several  houses 
with  broken  glass,  a  piece  of  inexcusable 
negligence.  Ihe  County  Institute  was  a 
practical,  working  session  :  about  forty-five 
teachers  took  part.  As  a  body  our  teachers 
are  noble  workers.    There  are  a  few  lag- 


gards.   The  work  is  so  much  improved  that 
better  salaries  must  come. 

Indiana — Supt.  Hammers  :  The  County 
Institute,  held  at  Indiana,  was  largely  at- 
tended by  both  teachers  and  directors.  Of 
the  289  teachers  in  service,  285  were  in  at- 
tendance. Special  features  of  the  week  were 
drills,  marches,  etc.,  by  pupils  of  the  Homer 
City,  Blairsville,  and  Saitsburg  schools ; 
and  the  large  display  of  school-room  work 
by  the  various  schools  of  the  county.  The 
instructors  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  both 
teachers  and  visitors,  and  the  night  enter- 
tainments were  of  a  high  order  of  excel- 
lence. According  to  the  verdict  of  both 
press  and  people,  it  was  **the  biggest  and 
the  best  Institute  we  have  ever  had." 

Lackawanna — Supt.  Taylor:  Our  County 
Institute  was  held  during  the  week  begin- 
ning October  29.  The  Scranton  teachers 
held  their  own  Institute  this  year,  and  con- 
sequently our  enrollment  was  much  smaller 
than  last  year.  We  enrolled  290,  including 
all  the  teachers  of  the  county,  all  from 
Drumore  borough,  and  twelve  from  Carbon - 
dale  city.  Our  instructors  were  Drs.  N.  C. 
Schaefier,  E.  E.  White,  S.  H.  Albro,  C.  H. 
Albert,  E.  O.  Lyte,  Miss  Lelia  E.  Pat- 
ridge,  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Edmund,  Prof.  F. 
M.  Loomis,  and  Prof.  J.  M.  Eppstein.  Dur- 
ing the  fornoons  the  Institute  was  divided 
into  two  sections— advanced  and  primary. 
Prof.  Eppstein  gave  two  lessons  m  vocal 
music  each  day.  No  stronger  corps  of  in- 
structors has  ever  appeared  before  our  In- 
stitute. Their  work  gave  very  general  sat- 
isfaction. Only  two  evening  entertain- 
ments were  given  :  a  lecture  on  *'  Character 
Building,"  by  Dr.  John  B.  De  Motte,  and  a 
concert  by  the  Amphion  Ladies'  Quartette 
of  New  York.  Dr.  De  Motte' s  lecture  was 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  approbation. 
Many  said,  '•  It  was  the  best  lecture  I  ever 
heard."  In  connection  with  the  Institute 
was  held  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Directors'  Association,  which  was  addressed 
by  Dr.  Schaeffer,  Dr.  White,  and  Hon.  John 
R.  Fjirr.  The  discussions  were  interesting, 
and*  I  believe,  profitable.  Sentiment  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  education 
law.  The  officers  of  the  Association  elected 
for  this  year  are :  President,  Thomas 
Hunter,  of  Jermyn  I  First  Vice-President. 
John  L.  Stone,  of  Waverly ;  Second  Vice- 
President,  T.  J.  Jennings,  of  Scranton  ;  Sec- 
retary, B.  J.  Cummings,  of  Winton  ;  Treas- 
urer, Horace  Seamans.  of  La  Plume ;  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  T.  J.  Jennings,  Henry 
Myers,  L.  G.  Colvin,  M.  J.  Horan,  and 
Thomas  Donnelly.  On  motion  of  F.  L. 
Wormser,  of  Scranton,  it  was  resolved  that 
steps  should  be  taken  toward  forming  a 
State  Directors'  Association,  and  the  follow- 
ing Committee  was  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose :  F.  L.  Wormser,  R.  H.  Holgate,  T.  J. 
Kielty,  J.  J.  O'Malley,  and  Chas  D.  Sander- 
son. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Snoke:  I  have  visited 
all  the  schools  once,  and  those  of  Cornwall, 
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Independent,  West  Lebanon,  Jonestown  and 
North  Annville  districts  the  second  time. 
The  schools  of  Cornwall  district  were  never 
in  better  condition  than  I  found  them  on 
my  second  visit.  With  a  few  exceptions 
the  schools  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
The  Jonestown  building  was  recently  sur- 
mounted by  a  beautiful  cupola  and  fur- 
nished with  an  excellent  bell.  The  bell  was 
furnished  and  formally  dedicated  by  the  P. 
O.  S.  of  A.  This  was  another  illustration 
of  the  willingness  and  liberality  of  this 
organization  to  further  the  cause  of  popular 
education.  The  schools  of  Cornwall  were 
furnished  with  complete  sets  of  relief  maps. 
Jonestown  borough  bought  one  set  for  their 
schools.  North  Annville  furnished  its 
schools  with  valuable  globes. 

MiFPLiN^-Supt.  Cooper:  I  have  nqw  com- 
pleted my  first  tour  of  visitation  over  the 
county,  including  a  second  visit  to  the 
schools  of  Brown,  Menno  and  part  of 
Armagh.  If  our  schools  continue  to  move 
on  as  quietly  and  successfully  until  the  end 
of  the  term  as  they  are  now  doing,  we  shall 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  our  success. 
The  course  of  study  introduced  into  our 
schools  is  meeting  with  the  approbation  of 
our  best  teachers.  The  local  institutes  held 
at  Reedsville  and  Vira  were  well  attended, 
and  the  citizens  in  both  districts  were 
deeply  interested.  A  better  attendance, 
however,  on  the  part  of  teachers  would  ren- 
der these  meetings  still  more  interesting  and 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education. 

Montour — Supt.  Steinbach:  I  have  vis- 
ited all  the  schools  in  the  county,  and,  with 
but  two  exceptions,  find  them  in  excellent 
condition.  In  some,  great  improvements 
are  noticeable  as  compared  with  last  year's 
work.  We  had  an  interesting  County  Insti- 
tute. The  attendance  was  the  best  we  have 
ever  had.  Of  the  79  teachers,  78  were  pres- 
ent nearly  the  entire  week.  The  interest, 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  was  better  than 
formerly.  Deputy  Supt.  Houck  was  with 
us  during  part  of  the  week.  He  is  very 
popular  here.  Prof.  C.  H.  Albert,  of  the 
Bloomsburg  Normal  School,  gave  us  excel- 
lent service.  He  is  a  strong  man.  Prof.  J. 
P.  Welsh's  talk  on  the  Pollard  system  re- 
ceived marked  attention. 

Northampton— Supt.  Hoch:  The  lead- 
ing educational  event  of  the  month  was  the 
dedication  of  the  new  school  building  at 
Bangor,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county.  It 
is  a  handsome  two- story  brick  structure, 
containing  four  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and 
an  assembly  room  and  two  class-rooms  on 
the  second.  It  is  furnished  with  patent 
furniture,  slate  blackboards,  and  is  heated 
by  a  system  of  direct  and  indirect  heating 
and  ventilation.  The  building  was  appro- 
priately dedicated  December  4th,  when  it 
was  crowded  with  citizens  eager  to  con- 
gratulate the  School  Board  upon  the  success 
that  had  so  signally  crowned  their  labors. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Godshalk,  President  of  the  School 
Board,  was  the  presiding  ofl&cer.    Addresses 


were  made  by  G.  W.  Mackey,  Esq.,  Dr.  N. 
W.  Richards,  and  Hon.  N.  C.  Schaeffer. 
The  music  was  furnished  by  the  pupils  of 
the  High  School.  Three  local  institutes 
were  held  during  the  month — at  Pen  Argyl, 
at  Bath,  and  at  Freemansburg.  Prof.  E.  L. 
Kemp  assisted  at  Bath  and  Freemansburg, 
and  Profs.  Bible  and  Paul  at  Pen  Argyl. 

Northumberland — Supt.  Shipman:  The 
schools  of  several  of  the  Mahanoy  districts 
were  visited  during  the  month,  and  we 
found,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  consider- 
able change  since  our  visit  last  year  in  the 
line  of  grading  and  better  classification. 
Local  Institutes  are  held  every  two  weeks 
in  Coal  township.  The  interest  and  success 
of  these  meetings  are  due  to  the  co-operation 
of  teachers  and  directors.  The  County  In- 
stitute was  held  at  Sunbury.  Not  including 
Shamokin  borough  we  have  309  teachers; 
there  were  x\o  enrolled— 303  regular  and  7 
supply  teachers.  Our  county  teachers,  in- 
structors and  lecturers  did  excellent  work. 
On  Wednesday  of  the  week  a  large  and  in- 
teresting Directors'  meeting  was  held:  Mr. 
W.  L.  Nesbit,  of  Chilliscjuaque,  was  chosen 
President,  and  M.  B.  Grim,  of  Jordan,  Sec- 
retar>'.  The  meeting  was  continued  on 
Thursday.  Ninety-eight  directors  were 
present. 

Perry— Supt.  Arnold:  Our  Teachers*  In- 
stitute, held  during  the  month,  was  con- 
ceded by  all  to  have  been  the  most  success- 
ful ever  held  in  the  county.  Of  the  190 
teachers,  181  were  present,  and  the  interest 
manifested  generally  was  never  better.  The 
instructors  were  Hon.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Dr. 
G.  M.  Philips,  Prof.  C.  H.  Albert,  Supt.  W. 
F.  Zumbro,  Geo.  R.  Barton,  Esq.,  Profs.  J. 
M.  Eppstein.  E.  W.  Aumiller,  W.  E.  Baker, 
Geo.  B.  Roddy  and  I.  H.  Winter.  Evening 
lectures  were  given  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Fitz- 
william.  Dr.  L.  I.  Handy,  Hon.  James  M. 
Beck,  and  an  entertainment  by  the  Torbett 
Concert  Company  and  Lutteman  Sextette, 
In  addition  to  the  regular  instructors  many 
papers  were  presented  and  much  work  was 
done  by  our  own  teachers.  Addresses  were 
made  to  the  directors  on  Thursday—'*  Di- 
rectors' Day"— by  State  Supt.  Schaeffer,  Dr. 
Philips,  Dr.  J.  C.  Hall,  of  Millerstown,  and 
Mr.  Isaiah  E.  Stephens,  of  Buffalo  town- 
ship. The  attendance  of  directors  was  not 
as  large  as  was  expected  and  desired.  Part  of 
the  work  of  the  Institute  was  the  adoption 
of  a  course  of  study  and  reading  for  our 
teachers.  The  following  books  were 
adopted:  For  study— Painter's  History  of 
Education  and  Arnold's  Way  marks  for 
Taachers:  for  reading — Macaulay's  Essays 
and  Longfellow's  Evangeline.  Seven  Lo- 
cal Institutes  will  be  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  county  during  January  and  February. 
The  work  throughout  the  county  is  on  the 
whole  encouraging,  although  in  some  places 
marked  improvement  could  be  made. 

Snyder— Supt.  Bowersox:  Old  teachers, 
of  twenty-five  and  more  years  experience  in 
the  county,  pronounce  the  County  Institute, 
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held  this  month,  the  best  they  have  ever  at- 
tended in  Snyder  county.  Dr.  Philips  was 
present  with  us  again,  as  well  as  Drs. 
Welsh,  Horne,  Handy  and  King.  Prof. 
Little  added  to  the  success  of  the  Institute 
by  his  brilliant  chalk  talks,  and  Supt. 
Eckels  made  a  very  favorable  impression 
upon  our  teachers  and  citizens  by  his  prac- 
tical views  of  school  experience.  The  lec- 
tures were  well  patronized  by  the  citizens, 
not  only  of  Middleburg,  but  throughout  the 
county.  Directors'  Day  brought  many 
school  oflficers  to  town,  and  the  most  inter- 
esting session  in  the  history  of  Directors' 
Day  was  held.  In  brief,  the  institute  was  a 
success  in  every  department.  All  the 
teachers  were  present  except  one,  and  kindly 
aided  by  voice  and  otherwise  to  make  that 
success  more  complete  than  ever  heretofore. 
We  have  almost  completed  our  first  tour  of 
visitations.  In  many  schools,  new  charts, 
dictionaries,  etc.,  greet  my  eyes.  In  others 
I  behold  more  cheerful  rooniis,  better  heat- 
ing ap|)aratus,  new  out-buildings — all  of 
which  indicates  that  our  directors  and 
patrons,  as  well  as  our  teachers,  are  looking 
upward  in  the  way  of  still  higher  educa- 
tional attainments. 

Somerset— Supt.  Berkey:  Our  annual 
County  Institute  was  held  at  Somerset.  Of 
the  290  teachers,  286  were  present  the  full 
week.  The  sessions  were  very  interesting 
and  profitable.  The  Directors  held  a  two- 
days  convention,  at  which  82  Directors  were 
enrolled.  They  unanimously  favored  an 
annual  convention  of  Directors  provided  for 
by  law,  and  the  taking  of  a  school  census, 
in  order  to  secure  reliaole  data  as  to  the  non- 
attendance  of  children  of  school  age.  Town- 
ship high -schools  were  favorably  considered. 

Sullivan— Supt.  Meylert :  Successful 
local  institutes  were  held  at  Dushore  and 
at  Sonestown.  At  the  former  meeting 
twenty-five  teachers  were  present,  and  at 
the  latter  eighteen.  Excellent  papers  were 
read  by  the  teachers  on  various  topics  con- 
nected with  their  work.  The  discussions 
were  spirited,  interesting,  and  profitable. 
These  local  meetings  are  of  great  value  in 
awakening  public  sentiment.  They  also 
show  who  are  teachers,  and  who  are  school- 
keepers,  Elkland  .has  adopted  a  system  of 
reporting  the  attendance  at  each  school  at 
the  close  of  the  month,  to  the  School  Board. 
This  brings  the  schools  into  competition, 
and  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  percentage 
of  attendance.  Other  districts  would  do 
well  to  adopt  this  system.  Hills  Grove  has 
supplied  dictionaries  and  recitation  seats  to 
its  schools.  La  Porte  borough  has  placed 
an  order  for  natural  slate  blackboards  for  its 
rooms  throughout. 

Venango— Supt.  Bigler:  Our  County  In- 
stitute met  at  Franklin,  and  was,  I  think,  a 
better  meeting  than  that  one  held  in  Oil 
City  last  year.  The  attendance  and  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teachers  were  very 
good,  as  was  also  the  interest  manifested 
by  the  citizens.     Our  Directors'    session, 


held  on  Thursday  of  the  week,  was  a  great 
success,  there  being  about  75  directors  pres- 
ent. Dr.  White  and  Prof.  C.  E.  Lord  made 
interesting  speeches,  and  the  directors  dis- 
cussed matters  pertinent  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school  houses,  furniture,  etc., 
and  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  express- 
ing their  views  upon  the  important  questions 
which  challenge  attention. 

Warren — Supt.  Putnam  :  A  Local  Insti- 
tute was  held  at  Chandlers  Valley.  Thirty 
teachers  registered  and  an  interesting  meet- 
ing was  held.  The  people  of  the  vicinity 
manifested  much  interest,  and  the  attend- 
ance was  large.  A  majority  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  district  were  present.  The 
County  Institute  was  held  at  Warren.  Three 
hundred  teachers  actual  and  prospective 
were  enrolled.  The  attendance  and  interest 
were  good,  and  the  meeting  was  voted  a 
success.  All  the  teachers  employed  in  our 
schools  were  present  with  the  exception  of 
five ;  those  absent,  except  one,  presented 
satisfactory  excuses. 

Washington— Supt.  Tombaugh:  County 
Institute  this  year  was  the  largest  and  most 
enthusiastic  ever  held  in  Washington.  The 
instructors  were  eminently  practical.  Di- 
rectors' Day  is  becoming  a  prominent  feat- 
ure of  the  Institute.  Much  as  I  regret  to  do 
so,  yet  on  account  of  lack  of  seating  capa- 
city, I  will  next  year  admit  to  the  day  ses- 
sions only  those  who  hold  tickets  for  the 
evening  entertainments.  Prof.  Excell,  as 
usual,  was  conductor  of  music.  The  Tem- 
ple Quartette,  of  Boston,  gave  the  best  mus- 
ical entertainment  ever  heard  in  our  town. 
I  attended  the  Westmoreland  County  Insti- 
tute, held  at  Greensburg.  Supt.  Ulerich 
may  well  feel  proud  of  that  meeting.  I 
have  never  attended  a  better  in  the  State. 
In  the  language  of  Supt.  Houck,  I  can  truly 
say  that  Greensburg  is  the  best  Institute 
town  in  Pennsylvania,  except  Washington 
(not  Lebanon).  Local  Institutes  are  being 
held  very  frequently  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  and  are  important  factors  in  suc- 
cessful school  work.  We  are  ready  for  a 
seven  or  eight  months'  minimum  term. 
Urge  the  present  Legislature  to  pass  the 
bill.  We  need  a  minimum  tax  levy  bill,  a 
minimum  teachers'  salary  bill,  and  a  new 
method  for  distributing  the  State  appropria- 
tion. 

Wayne — Supt.  Kennedy:  Damascus  dis- 
trict has  a  new  school-house,  one  of  the  fin- 
est in  the  county,  situated  at  Galilee. 

Braddock — Supt.  Keefer:  An  Institute 
was  held  in  the  high-school  chapel,  Dec.  13, 
at  which  all  the  teachers  and  directors  of  the 
borough  were  present.  Prof.  Frank  M.  Bul- 
lock gave  a  talk  on  Reading,  and  Dr.  A. 
E.  Maltby,  of  the  Slippery  Rock  Normal 
School,  an  address  on  **  The  Educational 
Idea. ' '  The  directors,  teachers  and  patrons 
were  well  pleased.  A  number  of  principals 
from  surrounding  boroughs  were  present, 
also  Supts.  Hamilton  and  Kendall. 

Du  Bois— Supt.  Garrison:  The  contract  for 
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a  six-room  brick  building  in  ibe  3d  ward, 
and  a  four-room  additional  brick  building 
in  the  4th  ward,  has  been  let,  with  work  to 
begin  soon.  This  will  give  us  four  build- 
ings— three  eight-room  and  one  six-room — 
as  good  as  any  in  the  State,  size  of  city  con- 
sidered. We  have  registered  about  1,550 
pupils,  while  parochial  schools  have  about 
400.  If  the  compulsory  school  law  passes, 
it  would  give  us  2,000  pupils  in  our  public 
schools  in  another  year.  While  we  have 
made  an  extra  effort  to  improve  upon  the  at- 
tendance, it  is  uphill  business  when  so 
many  are  but  little  interested  in  schools; 
but  things  are  looking  brighter,  and  we 
hope  for  a  change  in  sentiment. 

Hazel  Twp.  {Luzerne  G7.)--Sui)t.  Mul- 
hall:  After  a  brief  vacation  during  the 
holidays,  it  was  feared  it  would  be  some 
time  before  the  pupils  would  be  regularly  in 
school  again  ;  but  this  has  not  been  the  case, 
and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the  opening  at- 
tendance has  been  up  to  its  usual  standard. 

McKeesport— Supt.  Brooks  :  We  have 
many  reasons  to  feel  encouraged  in  our 
work  this  year.  Our  teachers  have  never 
taken  hold  of  the  work  as  they  are  now 
doing.  Our  new  course  of  study  has  caused 
them  to  study  what  they  have  to  teach ;  this 
preparation  has  ^iven  them  an  interest  in 
their  work  ;  this  interest  has  begotten,  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil,  a  desire  to  know  ;  and 
now  both  teacher  and  pupil  are  working  in 
harmony  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
— the  teacher  in  the  presentation,  the  pupil 
in  the  attainment  of  it.  We  introduced  the 
Pollard  Synthetic  System  of  reading,  and  the 
results  thus  far  obtained  are  beyond  our  ex- 
pectations ;  teachers  who  formerly  opposed 
It  are  now  its  strongest  advocates. 

Newport  Twp.  {Luzerne  Co.) — Supt. 
Dewey:  The  School  Board  purchased  twelve 
International  Dictionaries,  and  there  is  now 
one  in  every  room;  also  Swigart's  Lunar 
Tellurians,  and  six  maps  of  Pennsylvania. 
Fourteen  books  were  added  to  the  Alden 
school  library,  eighteen  to  the  Glen  Lyon, 
and  forty  to  the  Wanamie. 

NoRRiSTOWN — Supt.  Gotwals:  Appropri- 
ate Christmas  exercises  were  held  in  all  the 
schools  on  Monday,  December  24th.  Some 
parents  and  citizens  were  present  at  a  num- 
ber of  the  schools.  The  report  of  the  Sav- 
ings Bank  Committee  for  the  year  shows  no 
abatement  on  the  part  of  the  children  in 
this  part  of  their  work.  The  amount  de- 
posited for  the  year  wa?  $6,330.44,  an  in- 
crease of  about  $187  over  the  preceding  year. 
There  is  now  in  the  Trust  Company,  to  the 
credit  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  about 
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Oil  City— Supt.  Babcock :  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  seven 
sets  of  fine  relief  maps  were  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  $588.  These  will  do  much  to  assist 
the  pupils  in  attaining  correct  conceptions 
of  the  continents.  Our  pupils  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  this  wise  provision  for 
them  by  the  Board. 


Shamokin— Supt.  Harpel:  The  new  High 
School  building  is  nearing  completion,  and 
we  hope  to  occupy  it  some  time  m  February. 
A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  School 
Board  to  secure  plans  and  specifications  for 
a  twenty-four-room  building  upon  the  Wick- 
ersham  property.  Our  teachers'  training 
class  is  using  Cang's  "Great  Teachers  of 
Four  Centuries,**  Allen's  Mind  Studies, 
Reinhart's  Educational  Civics,  and  Educa- 
tional Foundations. 

West  Chester— Supt.  Jones :  A  system 
of  ventilation  by  means  of  fans  has  been  in- 
troduced into  a  part  of  the  Church  street 
building.  It  is  doing  its  work  satisfactorily. 
Ex-Supt.  W.  W.  Woodruff  delivered  a  lect- 
ure before  the  pupils  of  the  Hig;h  School  on 
Advantages  of  a  College  Education.  Christ- 
mas festivals  were  held  in  all  the  rooms. 
Drawings  were  placed  on  the  boards,  the 
walls  were  decorated  with  greens,  and  par- 
ents were  invited  to  attend  the  exercises. 
More  than  300  visitors  were  registered. 

Williamsport— Supt.  Transeau  :  The 
most  important  educational  event  of  the 
month  was  the  annual  Institute.  All  our 
teachers  except  one  were  present  every  day. 
The  subjects  presented  were  such  as  give 
teachers  a  deeper  insight  into  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching— of  its  great  responsibilities 
and  duties.  The  instructors  were  Drs.  M. 
G.  Brumbaugh,  S.  H.  Albro,  Chas.  H.  Al- 
bert, A.  S.  Draper,  Rev.  W.  W.  Deatrick, 
A.  M.,  and  Prof.  P.  M.  Bullard.  Many  of 
our  teachers  expressed  their  regret  when  the 
Institute  came  to  an  end,  and  I  hope  I  may 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  as  good  a  corps  of 
instructors  at  our  next  year's  meeting. 

York — Supt.  Wanner:  A  business  depart- 
ment has  been  added  to  the  high  school, 
the  same  to  be  conducted  in  a  separate  room 
furnished  for  that  purpose,  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  instructor.  It  was  or- 
ganized January  2,  1895, with  Mr.  A.  C.  Ulmer 
in  charge.  At  the  present  time,  January 
16,  54  pupils  are  enrolled.  The  course  of 
study  lor  the  first  year  is  as  follows:  Com- 
mercial law,  penmanship,  book-keeping, 
arithmetic,  business  correspondence,  spell- 
ing, grammar,  algebra,  geometry.  For  the 
second  year:  Civil  government,  pennman- 
ship,  book-keeping,  arithmetic,  banking, 
grammar,  algebra,  geometry,  and  political 
economy.  Pupils  having  completed  tne  Busi- 
ness course,  can  enter  the  Junior  year  and 
graduate  regularly;  from  the  high  school. 
Graduates  of  the  high  school  can  enter  the 
Business  department  and  complete  the 
course  in  one  year.  At  the  time  the  Business 
course  was  created,  Greek  was  added  to  the 
optional  studies  of  the  high  school.  An  in- 
spection of  the  studies  of  the  Business 
course  will  show  that  it  is  not  designed  to 
benefit  a  limited  class  of  pupils  hy  simply 
furnishing  instriiction  in  the  technical  part 
of  a  special  vocation.  It  recognizes  the  ed- 
ucational value  of  mental  discipline,  and 
ought  to  develop  in  pupils  a  capacity  for 
the  business  afifairs  of  every-day  life. 
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I'LL  DO  MY  DUTY 

Eartuttly.  . 


From  "  Songs  op  Gladnsss." 


\txn-i^^u:i\i  j  J.  i\\   II 


1.  Though  the  clouds    are     low'r  -  ing 

2.  If         with  stern      re  -  buke      he 

3.  While     the  hail  -  stones  cold      are 

4.  Saint  -   ed  souls      en  -  throned   in 


round    me,  Though  the    storm  -    wind  blow, 

chide     me.   And      my      spir      -      it    chill, 

fall   -   ing,    Pelt  -  ing       on  my  brow, 

glo    -    ry   Passed     a   -  long  this  way; 


yf=f=f=f^r-r-^^:f^^:^^ 


p 


t 


r^N  J  Ji:  ^^i 


J      *! 


Un   -  be   -   liev  -   ing      fears     con 

In        the     Rock -clefts       I        will 

"Fear    thou      not!"     I        hear     him 

Bonds  and      fire      and    scourg  -  ings 


found    me,  On  •  ward  still  PlI  go. 

bide    .me.  And       a  -  wait  his  will, 

call  -  ing,  "I        am  with  thee  now." 

go  •    ry,  Filled  up  all  their  day. 


»Ff  r  p  r 


e=^ 


rri'Tir'  II 


■=K 


Chorus.      ,  ,  , 


By  his  help      I'll       do        my      du    -    ty,  Ev  -  er    trust  -  ing        in        his   word; 


mili  f  f  ^ 


^1 


t^— r 


rVViJ  j  j  JlJXjjIj  j  j  ;hjp^B 


All    my     care,  and     ev*  •  ry       bur- 


^ 


den,     Cast  -  ing      on      the  might  -  y       Lord. 

^   ,  -r- 


£ 


i 


^ 


^b4?= 


H W 1 i — 


1=1- 


>  u  'I — t 


GOD  OF  OUR  FATHERS. 


^ 


SI     3      %^:^ 


L.  Mason,  1833.  '*  Downs.' 


^fey 


-^>- 


J    J    ^ 


I.  God        of 


Thy  -  pco  -  pie  still  are  blest ; 
Our  wand'ring  foot  -  steps  guide; 
Till        all     our    wand -'rings    cease; 


our     fa  -  thers,      by  whose  hand 

2.  Thro'    each  per  -  plex  -  ing      path    of      life 

3.  Oh,     spread  thy   shelt  -  'ring     wings'  a  -  round, 


m 


rrf  Mr  F  r-ii^^^^  ^i^i 


^ 


^ 


«-^-sJ-l 


:» 


--^ 


T 

-  dud 


Be      with     us  through    our       pil  -  grim  -  age, 
Give      us     each  day        our       dai  -  ly      bread. 
And      at      our    Fa  -    ther's    loved  a   -  bode. 


^ 


^ 


-A- 


Con  -  duct  us  to  our  rest. 
And  rai  •  ment  fit  pro  -  vide. 
Our     souls    ar  -  rive        in       peace. 


^ 


^ 


S 
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CONVENTION  OF  CITY  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


PURSUANT  to  call  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  City  and  Borough  Superin- 
tendents' Association  met  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  Central  High  School,  at 
Harrisburg,  on  Thursday,  January  31st, 
at  10  a.  m. 

(This  commodious  hall,  and  indeed  the 
entire  building,  recently  erected  and  fur- 
nished with  the  most  approved  modern 
conveniences,  was  the  subject  of  general 
commendation,  and  will  be  a  lasting  mon- 
ument to  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  a 
public-spirited  board  of  Directors.  Su- 
perintendent Foose  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  this  fine  building,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  about  $140,000.) 

President  B.  F.  Pattkrson  (Potts- 
ville)  called  the  Convention  to  order,  and 
Dr.  SCHAEFFER,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  opened  the  session 
with  prayer. 

Deputy  Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart  made  the 
following 

OPENING  ADDRESS., 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing this  body. 

Since  you  last  met  at  the  Capital  advances 
have  been  made  along  educational  lines, 
and  to  you  is  due  a  fair  proportion  of  credit 
for  your  influence  upon  the  making  of  laws. 
While  you  were  in  session,  important  meas- 
ures were  pending  and  were  discussed  in 
your  meetings,  which  were  afterwards  set- 
tled by  the  Legislature  in  harmony  with 
your  resolutions.  No  doubt  the  same  will  be 
true  again.  It  was  a  wise  decision  to  meet 
at  this  place  every  alternate  year,  while  the 


Legislature  is  in  session  ;  and  this  year  you 
win  find  pending  several  bills  of  vital  inter- 
est to  yourselves  and  to  the  Commonwealth 
at  large. 

Pending  Legislation,— Orx^  of  these  pro- 
vides for  a  school  census.  This  is  timely 
and  important ;  for  while  many  leading 
educators  believe  that  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren out  of  school  is  too  high,  and  they 
must  be  brought  in,  none  of  us  have  the  den- 
nite  information  on  which  to  base  intelligent 
action.  This  proposition  should  receive 
a  unanimous  recommendation  here,  from 
those  who  favor  compulsory  legislation  and 
those  who  do  not. 

There  is  also  a  township  high  school  bill, 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Committee 
on  Education,  and  is  upon  the  file  of  the 
House.  While  there  are  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  just  what  plan  should  be  adopted, 
we  should  all  be  agreed  that  some  encour- 
agement is  due  to  townshijjs  that  are  able 
and  willing  to  make  a  beginning  in  this 
direction.  I  hope  you  will  express  your 
sentiments  on  this  subject. 

The  free  book  law  has  solved  one  question, 
we  hope,  finally.  Its  operation  has  be^n  its 
best  justification.  There  comes  to  us  but 
one  opinion — that  it  was  a  great  forward  step, 
increasing  the  attendance  and  efficiency  of 
the  schools.  There  should  be  no  tinkering 
with  that  Act  of  Assembly;  its  present  and 
future  value  can  hardlv  be  over-estimated. 
In  addition  to  approval  of  the  present  law, 
it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  deprecate 
any  interference  with  it  at  this  time. 

There  are  many  other  bills  that  will  be 
considered  by  your  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion, of  which  I  have  not  time  to  speak  ; 
when  you  have  heard  from  them  you  will  do 
well  to  formulate  your  conclusions  and  have 
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them  laid  before  the  Legislature,  where  they 
will  doubtless  have  weight,  as  heretofore. 

Besides  these  matters  in  the  direct  line  of 
legislation,  and  preparatory  to  legislation 
in  future,  is  the  solution  of  Questions  that 
appeal  specially  to  3rou  as  officers  of  cities. 
One  fact  in  this  line  is  the  lower  percentage 
of  attendance  in  the  cities  and  towns  tian 
in  the  country,  in  proportion  to  population. 
Of  this  I  will  say  somethins^  later,  in  connec- 
tion with  some  figures  I  nave  prepared  to 
present  to  you. 

Crowded  Schools,  —  One  of  the  reasons 
^iven  for  this  low  percentage  of  attendance 
in  cities  is  found  in  the  frequent  complaint 
of  insufficient  accommodation  for  the  chil- 
dren who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  come 
to  school .  However  exaggerated  these  com- 
plaints in  the  press  may  be,  that  there  is 
some  foundation  for  them  is  plain  from  the 
reports  sent  to  the  Department  by  the  Super- 
intendents.   I  will  read  a  few  extracts: 

AllentOTvn:  Daring  the  past  year  we  were 
hampered  somewhat  by  want  of  proper  accom- 
modations for  pupils  in  some  parts  of  the  city, 
but  with  the  completion  of  the  new  high  school 
building  and  the  two  additional  rooms  in  the 
Tenth  ward,  all  of  which  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy at  the  be^nning  of  the  next  school  year, 
the  difficulty  will  be  removed.  Whilst  the  at- 
tendance has  been  quite  regular,  yet  in  our 
visits  to  different  parts  of  the  city  it  grieved  us 
to  see  a  goodly  number  of  children  of  school 
age  spending  their  time  outside  of  the  school 
room,  and  neglecting  opportunities  of  acquir- 
ing an  elementary  eoucation,  which  no  Ameri- 
•can  child  can  afford  to  do. 

Altoona :  There  was  no  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  schools.  The  Jefferson  and  Irving 
schools  were  too  much  crowded.  The  directors 
have  decided  to  erect  an  addition  of  four  rooms 
to  the  Irving  Building,  making  the  total  num- 
ber of  rooms  twelve,  which  will  be  sufficient  to 
relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  the  schools. 
About  one  hundred  and  eighty'  pupils  were  en- 
rolled in  the  high  school,  an  increase  of  about 
thirty.  The  facilities  to  accommodate  this 
number  have  been  very  inadequate.  A  new 
building  for  the  high  school  and  a  teachers' 
training  department  will  be  erected  during  the 
coming  year. 

Butler:  The  Board  of  Directors  has  secured 
a  large  lot,  in  a  most  convenient  location,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  a  new 
school  building  will  be  erected  in  the  near 
futuA.  It  is  very  much  needed.  They  have 
also  arranged  for  extensive  repairs  and  im- 
provements in  school  buildings.  They  are  put- 
ting the  Smead- Wills  system  of  closets  and 
ventilation  in  the  Jefferson  Street  building. 
The  Board  for  several  years  past  has  displayed 
tireless  energy,  and  the  most  liberal  and  ag- 
grressive  policy  in  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient 
system  of  schools,  comfortable  buildings  and 
beautiful  grounds,  for  which  they  deserve  the 
highest  commendation. 

Lock  Haven :  Some  of  our  schools,  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  departments,  are  too 
much  crowded,  both  for  the  health  of  the  pupils 
and  for  their  advancement.  Each  pupil  cannot 
receive  that  personal  attention  which  he  ought 


to  have,  and  which  should  be  given  at  least  in 
primarv  grades.  ^ 

McKeesport:  The  question  with  which  our 
Board  of  Directors  has  to  battle  most  is  that  of 
providing  room.  The  growth  of  our  city  has 
been  wonderful.  We  have  been  erecting  new 
school  buildings  every  few  years.  Only  three 
years  ago  we  erected  a  new  twelve-room  build- 
ing, and  one  year  ago  a  new  eight-room  build- 
ing, and  to-day  all  our  buildings  are  crowded 
with  children  seeking  for  instruction.  As  a 
result  of  this,  we  have  in  process  of  erection  a 
new  sixteen-room  building.  This  w#  think 
will  relieve  us  for  a  short  time  at  least. 

ML  Carmel :  Our  town  is  still  growing  so 
fast  that  we  know  not  what  to  do  with  the  chil- 
dren. Hardly  was  our  present  handsome  build- 
ing up,  when  there  was  need  of  a  large  high 
school.  This  is  now  being  pushed,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  hardly  finish  it  before  anoDier  will  be 
called  for. 

New  Brighton :  On  account  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  our  Board  of  Education 
has  been  compelled  to  erect  a  six-room  building 
in  the  Fourth  ward. 

Norristown:  Owing  to  the  crowded  condi- 
tion of  our  schools  the  Board  is  erecting  a  large 
eight-room  building  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments. This  building  \i  expected  to  be  readv 
for  use  early  in  the  fall.  Space  allotted  me  vdll 
not  permit  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  different 
branches  taught  in  the  schools.  Suffice  to  say 
that  we  are  trying  to  do  justice  in  all  that  we 
are  required  to  teach. 

Shamokin:  The  rapid  growth  of  the  high 
school  during  the  past  two  years  has  crowded 
our  new  rooms  to  such  an  extent  that  our 
Board  of  Directors  have  decided  to  erect  a  large 
building  upon  the  academy  grounds,  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  high  school  purposes.  It  will 
contain  all  the  modem  improvements,  and  have 
large  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  man- 
ual training  rooms  for  iron  and  wood  work,  a 
large  g3rmna8ium  hall,  and  a  fine  observatory 
for  astronomical  purposes.  The  free  text-book 
system  worked  very  nicely.  The  books  and 
supplies  were  carefully  handled  by  the  pupils 
of  all  our  grades.  After  nine  months'  constant 
use,  many  of  the  books  appear  almost  as  per- 
fect as  new.  A  text-book  record  was  kept  by 
each  teacher. 

Sunbury:  Our  school  buildings,  erected  many 
years  ago,  and  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  do 
not  possess  the  modern  comforts,  improvements 
and  conveniences  so  essential  to  successful 
school  work,  and  we  have  strongly  urged  upon 
our  Board  of  Directors  the  g^reat  need  of  new 
buildings,  more  commodious,  modem  in  their 
architecture,  and  heated  and  ventilated  by 
modern  methods.  We  hope  to  see  them  in  the 
course  of  construction  before  another  year  shall 
have  ended. 

The  new  buildings  now  being  erected  are 
better  built,  better  heated,  better  ventilated, 
than  ever  before.  We  have  before  our  eyes 
what  Harrisburg  has  done.  According  to 
the  reports  for  last  year  there  has  been  no 

grevious  year  in  which  so  manv  good  school- 
ouses  were  erected  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
coming  year  promises  to  rival  it.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  There  is  no  possible  ex- 
cuse for  failing  to  provide  ample  accommo- 
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dation  for  all  who  will  attend.  Such  pro- 
vision is  a  positive  reaniremfent  of  law;  and 
while  the  Superintenaent  cannot  enforce  it 
against  Directors,  he  ought  to  be  able,  by 
keepine  them  informed  and  by  the  impres- 
sion of  his  personality,  to  help  to  get  it 
done.  Not  only  are  we  bound  to  provide 
for  all  who  come,  but  we  ought  to  oe  pre- 
pared in  advance,  and  not  wait  till  the 
pressing  need  is  at  our  doors.  The  future 
of  the  children  is  the  question,  and  if  we 
sometimes  gave  less  attention  to  making 
percentages  and  more  to  bringing  those  out- 
side into  school,  and  keeping  uiem  there, 
we  should  do  more  good.  This  is  the  para- 
mount question — how  to  get  them  and  keep 
them.  But  we  must  have  a  place  to  keep 
them  before  we  compel  them  to  come  in. 

History  of  City  and  Borough  Superintend- 
ency. — I  wish  to  review  briefly  the  develop- 
ment of  the  law  on  the  city  superintendency , 
before  presenting  the  fibres.  An  Act  of 
Assembly,  approved  April  9th,  1867  (P.  L., 
page  53),  authorized  Boards  of  Controllers 
ana  Directors  in  cities  and  boroughs  having 
a  population  of  over  ten  thousand  to  elect  a 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Superintendents 
were  elected  soon  after  in  the  cities  of  Allen- 
town,  Erie,  Meadville,  Pittsburgh,  Potts- 
ville,  Scranton,  Williamsport,  and  in  the 
borough  of  Easton,  making  seven  city 
superintendents  and  one  borough  superin- 
tendent commissioned  before  the  close  of  the 
year  1868.  Chester  City  and  •Altoona  fol- 
lowed in  1869 ;  Harrisburg,  Hyde  Park  and 
Wilkesbarre  in  1870. 

The  Act  of  1867  was  amended  June  15, 
1871  (P.  Iv.,  paee  390),  to  permit  the  election 
of  superintendents  in  cities  and  boroughs 
having  a  population  of  over  seven  thousand, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1872  there  were 
twenty  city  and  borough  superintendents  in 
office,  and.  twenty-six  at  tne  close  of  the 
school  year  in  June,  1876. 

An  Act  was  a|)proved  June  loth,  1881  (P. 
I^.,  page  97),  giving  boards  of  directors  and 
controllers  permissive  authority  to  elect 
superintendents  in  cities  and  boroughs  with 
a  population  of  five  thousand.  The  law 
was  still  further  modified  by  an  Act  approved 
May  7,  1885,  extending  the  privilege  of 
electing  superintendents  to  boards  of  school 
directors  in  townships  having  the  requisite 
population  of  five  thousand,  the  same  as  in 
the  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  State. 

Under  the  provisions  of  these  laws  there 
are  now  twenty-seven  city  superintendents, 
thirty-one  borough  superintendents,  and 
four  township  superintendents,  making  in 
all  sixty-two  such  commissioned  officers  in 
the  State.  A  very  fair  proportion  of  these 
have  been  in  attendance  at  former  sessions 
of  this  body,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  so  large  a 
number  here  this  morning. 

School  Attendance  in  Cities  and  Boroughs, 
— Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  the 
figures  showing  the  proportion  of  school  en- 
rollment to  population  in  the  communities 
you  represent.    There  is  material  for  study 


in  them.    They  are  arranged  alphabetically 
for  convenience  of  reference  : 

Ptr- 
Population,    Enrollmtni.  cenie^e, 

1890.  1894. 

Allegheny 105,287  17.365  16.5 

Allentown 35,228  4,677  18.1 

Altoona 30.337  5.968  i9-6 

Ashland 7.346  \^i  10.4 

Beaver  Falls 0,735  i.ai3  "-9 

Bethlehem 6,76a  980  14.5 

Braddock 8,561  1,255  147 

Bradford 10,514  ^,418  229 

Bristol 6,553  1.014  15.5 

Butler 8,734  1.890  21.6 

Carbondale 10,833  3*034  18.8 

Chambersburg 7.863  1,714  21.8 

Chester '.  .  .  20,226  3,446  17 

Columbia 10,599  2,046  19.^ 

Corry  .  .  • 5,677  1,013  17  8 

DuBois 6,149  Z.335  >i-7 

Dunmore 8,315  1,773  ^'-S 

Easton 14^481  2,640  i8.a 

Erie 40,634  6,482  16 

Franklin 6,221  1,401         *    22.1 

Harrisburg 39,385  7,848  10.9 

Hazleton 11.872  2,220  18.7 

Homestead 7,911  1,560  10.7 

Huntingdon  ......  5.729  1,082  18.9 

Johnstown ai,8o5  3,824  17.5 

Lancaster 32,011  5,227  16.3 

I^ebanon •  .  14.644  3,407  16.4 

Lock  Haven 7,358  1,458  19.8 

McKeesport 20,741  3,938  19 

Mahanov  City 11,286  3,191  19.4 

Meadville 9,520  1,965  20.6 

Milton 5.317  1.187  "-3 

Mount  Carmel 8,254  1,630  19.7 

Nanticoke 10,044  1.577  i5-7 

New  Brighton 5.616  1,313  23.4 

Newcastle 11,600  2,8x2  24.3 

Norristown 19.791  2,828  14.3 

Oil  City 10,932  2,184  20 

Phoenixville 8,514  1,083  12.7 

Pittsburgh 338,617  36.426  i5-a 

Pittston 10,303  1.446  14 

Plymouth 9,344  1.468  157 

Pottstown 13.285  2,887  31.7 

Pottsville 14. 1 17  2,591  18.4 

Reading 58,661  9.529  16  a 

Scranton 75.215  12,136  16.1 

Sharaokin 14.403  3>430  23.8 

Sharon      7.459  1.556  20.9 

Shenandoah 15.944  3,864  i7-9 

Steelton       9,250  1,598  17.3 

South  Bethlehem.    .   .  .  10,302  2,207  31.4 

South  Easton 5,616  1,232  21.9 

Sunbury 5,930  1,221  20.6 

Tamaqua 6,054  1,134  18.7 

Titusville 8,073  ^'629  20.2 

Westchester. 8,028  1,282  16 

Wilkes-Barre 37.7i8  6,752  17.9 

Williamsport 27,132  4,855  17.9 

York 30,793  3,702  17,8 

Collectively  we  find  the  population  and 
enrollment  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
of  the  other  cities  and  boroughs  having 
superintendents  to  foot  up  as  follows: 

.  Population.  Enf^^nt, 

1890.  1894. 

Cities  and  Boroughs 1,208,628  ^10,906 

Philadelphia 1,046,964  125,180 

3,355.593  336,176 

County  Districts 3,002,422^  704*503 

Total 5.358,014  1,040,679 

And  when  we  make  the  percentages  on 
the  same  basis,  we  have  this  showing  for 
the  relation  of  school  enrollment  to  popula- 
tion: 

In  the  whole  State 19.8 

In  Philadelphia 11.9 

In  cities  and  boroughs  having  superinten- 
dents of  schools 17*5 

In  county  districts 23.5 
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Now,  with  such  statistics  before  us,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  advocates  of 
compulsory  eaucation  laws  point  to  the 
figures  and  ask  us  to  explain.  Why  is  it 
that  Philadelphia  is  only  12,  the  other  towns 
collectively,  17,  and  the  country,  24?  To 
be  sure,  in  manufacturing  centres  there  are 
avocations  open  to  children  which  do  not 
exist  in  the  country;  but  the  convenience 
and  higher  grade  schools  should  be  some 
offset  to  that,  and  the  difference  is  certainly 
too  wide,  and  suggestive  of  something 
wrong.  This  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest 
to  you  as  city  ofl&cers,  and  still  more  to  the 
parents  of  the  children. 

Compulsory  Education. — Laws  of  this 
character  now  exist  in  different  forms  in 
one-half  the  States  of  the  Union ;  with  us 
attendance  is  still  voluntary;  yet  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  that  our  general  average  of 
attendance  in  Pennsylvania  compares  fairly 
with  that  of  any  of  our  neighbors,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  just  noted,  that  the  cities 
and  towns  do  not  come  up  to  the  mark.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  too  many  children 
are  out  of  school,  getting  their  education  on 
the  streets.  In  this  very  town  some  good 
people  have  established  sewing  schools  on 
Saturday,  into  which  they  bring  by  *'  moral 
suasion''  hundreds  of  children,  many  of 
whom  are  not  in  the  day  schools.  We 
must  reach  these  people  somehow — can  we 
not  go  out  to  them  in  their  homes,  and  find 
out,  at  least,  why  their  children  are  not  at 
school  ?  Here  is  part  of  your  official  duty, 
Superintendents;  through  you  the  Directors 
may  be  urged  to  do  their  part,  and  the 
proper  spirit  aroused  among  the   people. 

When  we  have  provided  accommodations 
for  all,  and  appropriated  money,  we  have 
not  done  all.  Money  will  not  do  everything: 
we  must  put  ourselves  into  the  work  if  it 
is  to  prosper  and  grow. 

There  is  room  for  much  of  this  personal 
work  before  we  resort  to  compulsion  ;  and 
surely  we  will  all  agree  that  before  we  fall 
back  upon  the  police  power  of  the  State  we 
should  at  least  know  who  and  how  many 
the  outside  children  are,  and  where  they  are, 
and   provide  suitable    accommodation    for 


them  all  when  they  come  or  are  brought  to 
school. 

State  Appropriation,— The  State  has  been 
liberal  of  late  years,  but  not  more  so  than 
she  can  afford!  We  are  coming  up  to  the 
true  plane.  A  brief  review  of  the  history 
and  results  of  State  appropriations  since  the 
present  Constitution  was  adopted  ma}'  be  of 
use  in  this  connection  : 

From  1874  to  1886  the  appropriation  for 
the  support  of  the  public  schools  was  one 
million  dollars  annually,  which  is  the  min- 
imum sum  fixed  by  the  Constitution  of 
1874.  This  sum  was  not  exceeded  until  1887, 
whenan  additional  half  million  was  appro- 
priated. 

A  further  increase  of  half  a  million  dollars 
was  made  in  1889,  making  two  million  dol- 
lars for  each  of  the  two  years  commencing 
on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1889  and  18^, 
respectively;  and  at  the  session  of  1891,  five 
million  dollars  were  appropriated  each  year 
for  the  years  beginning  on  the  first 
Monday  of  June,  1891  and  1892.  At  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  an  additional 
half  million  dollars  was  appropriated,  mak- 
ing five  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  each  year  for  each  of  the  two  years 
commencing  on  the  first  Monday  of  June, 
1893  and  1894. 

Under  the  laws  governing  the  operation 
of  the  school  system,  the  annual  appropria- 
tions made  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  are'not  due  and  payable  to  the 
several  districts  until  after  the  close  of  the 
school  year  for  which  the  appropriation  is 
made,  and  therefore  the  benenciai  effects  of 
the  liberal  increase  of  half  a  million  dollars 
over  the  two  years  immediately  preceding, 
made  at  the  last  biennial  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature, cannot  be  shown  from  the  official 
reports  of  school  districts  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  current  year,  ending  on  the  first 
Monday  of  June,  1805. 

A  comparison  of  the  school  year  1892, 
when  two  million  dollars  had  been  received 
by  the  districts  of  the  State,  with  the  vear 
1854,  when  five  million  dollars  had  been 
paid  by  the  State  and  accounted  for  by  the 
districts,  shows  the  following  conditions  : 


Condition  of  System,  not  including 
Philadelphia. 


1892. 


1894. 


Increase  or  Decrease 
per  cent. 


Whole  number  of  schools 

Average  number  of  months  taught  .   .   .   . 

Average  salary  of  males  per  month  .... 

Average  salary  of  females  per  month  .    .    . 

Number  of  mills  levied  for  school  purposes. 

Total  amount  of  tax  levied  for  school  and 
building  purposes 

Cost  of  school  houses,  purchasing,  build- 
ing, renting,  etc 

Amount  of  teachers*  wages 

Fuel,  contingencies,  etc 

Cost  of  school  supplies  other  than  text 
books 

Cost  of  text  books 

Total  expenditures 


20,653 

7.41 

39.83 

30.89 

5.86 

$8,187,893.57 

2,378,780.77 
6,028019.91 
2,950,033.46 


11,356.834.14 


21,588 

7.71 

41.84 

32.55 
4.40 

18,677,582.67 

2,834,091.22 
6,995,022.56 
3,637,038.74 

559.238.42 

1,100,177.34 

15.125,568.28 


Increase. 


Decrease. 
Increase. 


935 

•30 

2.01 

1.66 

*   M6 

$489,689.10 

455,310.45 
967,002.65 
687,004.96 

559,238.42 
1,100,177.34 
3,768,734.14 
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Including  Philadelphia  in  this  statement 

The    increase  in    the    number  of 

schools  is •  1,105 

The  increase  in  the  average  length 

of  term .i"^ 

The  increase  in  the  salary  of  male 

teachers,  per  month %i.o\ 

The  increase  in  the  salary  of  female 

teachers,  per  month    ' ^1-63 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  school 
houses,  purchasing,  building, 
renting,  etc.  ...  1605,311.74 

The    increase    in    the   amount  of 

teachers*  wages 1,231,686.50 

The  increase  in  the  fuel  and  con- 
tingencies  1,085,885.88 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  school 

books, 1,100,177.34 

The  increase  in  the  total  expendi- 
tures   4,022,991.46 

It  appears  from  the  reports  that  there  were 
1,205  school  districts  in  the  State  in  1892, 
having  only  the  minimum  annual  term  of 
six  months.  In  1894  there  were  833  districts 
having  the  minimum  school  term  of  six 
months;  showing  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  six  months'  districts  of  372  in  1894,  as 
compared  with  1892. 

1.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  increased 
State  appropriation  is  shown  in  the  dimin- 
ished number  of  short-term  districts. 

2.  The  increase  in  the  wages  of  teachers, 
not  as  marked  as  it  shoulcf  be,  but  still  a 
perceptible  increase  from  year  to  year. 

3.  An  increase  in  the  general  expenditures 
of  school  districts. 

*  The  stimulus  which  the  liberality  of  the 
State  has  given  to  popular  education  cannot 
be  measured  by  dollars  and  cents,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
this  awakened  interest,  the  result  of  the 
State's  liberality,  cannot  be  fully  estimated. 

The  very  slight  increase  in  the  teachers' 
wages,  and  the  failure  to  increase  the  annual 
school  term  last  year,  are  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  over  one  million  dollars  was 
expended  in  the  State,  outside  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  school  text-books,  and  over  a  half 
million  dollars  additional  for  supplies  other 
than  text-books,  as  shown  by  report  of  1894. 

This  expenditure  of  school  funds  on  the 
part  of  the  districts,  authorized  and  required 
by  the  Act  of  May  i8th,  1893  (P.  L.,  93),  will 
result  in  a  marked  improvement  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools,  and  will  materially 
increase  the  attendance  of  children,  aside 
from  other  benefits  which  will  follow. 

Without  the  assistance  derived  from  the 
State,  some  districts  would  have  been  un- 
able to  provide  free  school  books,  and  many 
others  could  have  dona  so  only  with  great 
difficulty. 

The  improvement  of  school  surroundings 
and  grounds,  and  the  ready  compliance  with 
the  wholesome  Act  of  June  6,  1893  (P.  I^., 
339),  were  aided  greatly  by  the  liberality  of 
the  State. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  governing  the  opera- 


tion of  the  school  system,  the  increase  in 
the  State  appropriation  was  timely  and 
helpful  in  many  ways,  not  only  to  the  dis- 
tricts individually,  but  to  the  State  as  a 
whole.  Greater  benefits  will  yet  be  appar- 
ent when  hundreds  of  townships  have 
learned  that  its  object  and  purpose  are  not 
to  reduce  local  taxation,  but  to  supplement 
the  funds  which  public-spirited  citizens  are 
willing  to  raise  by  local  taxes  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
too  many  townships  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  liberality  of  the  State  to  reduce  a  tax 
rate  which  was  already  much  below  the 
average  of  the  State  at  large,  while  they 
have  neither  extended  the  annual  school 
term  nor  added  a  single  dollar  to  the  wages 
of  their  poorly-paid  teachers,  though  the 
means  ol  the  aistrict  will  justify  them  in 
doing  much  more  than  they  have  done  in 
the  past.  As  a  partial  remedy  at  least  for 
the  shoitcoming  of  these  districts,  the. 
Ivegislature,  with  its  continued  liberality, 
will  be  justified  in  extending  the  annual 
school  term  to  seven  months,  and  in  this 
particular  at  least  compelling  the  Boards  of 
Directors  to  do  by  law  that  which  they  ought 
to  do  most  willingly  by  their  own  voluntary 
action,  in  view  of  what  the  State  has  done 
and  is  doing  to  support  its  public  schools. 

Many  plans  have  been  proposed  to  secure 
equitable- distribution  of  the  appropriation  ; 
but  too -many  people  cannot  get  beyond  the 
consideration  of  their  own  local  interests. 
Public  men  ought  to  rise  above  that.  Let 
us  hope  that  we  shall  continue  to  grow  in 
the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

I  hate  departed  from  the  customary  formal 
address  of  welcome,  because  I  thought  it 
unnecessary.  You  know  you  are  welcome 
here,  and  I  will  only  say  again  that  I  am 
glad  to  meet  you,  and  hope  your  session 
will  be  pleasant  and  profitable^ 

Supt.  W.  H.  HOCKENBERRY,  (Cham- 
bersburg),  made  the  following  address  : 

In  order  to  shake  off  part  of  the  load  the 
honorable  gentleman  has  laid  upon  us  of 
the  towns,  I  wish  to  say  that  in  Chambers- 
burg  there  is  room  in  the  schools  for  all  who 
are  entitled  to  come,  if  we  could  only  get 
them  there.  We  have  not  yet  found  out 
how  to. bring  them  in  by  **  moral  suasion,'* 
and  are  thinking  that  perhaps  compulsory 
legislation  might  help  us. 

Speaking  for  the  body,  we  have  been  in- 
terested in  hearing  the  address  of  the  Deputy, 
and  recognize  in  his  carefully  prepared 
statistics  matter  for  thoughtful  deliberation. 
We  also  appreciate  his  words  of  welcome, 
especially  as  coming  from  one  so  closely  as- 
sociated with  us  in  our  work.  His  words 
will  encourage  us  to  strike  heavier  blows  at 
the  ignorance  and  wickedness  that  prevail, 
and  to  seek  for  ourselves  and  the  teachers 
we  represent,  a  higher  preparation  for  the 
work  m  hand.  Because,  it  we  would  raise 
others,  we  must  mount  higher  ourselves;  if 
we  would  successfully  preach  the  gospel  of 
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education  to  the  people  and  children  of  the 
State,  we  must  show  them  that  the  culture 
and  streng^  which  it  affords  have  not  been 
wholly  lost  upon  ourselves. 

Humility  and  modesty  cannot  be  too 
highly  esteemed  and  practiced,  but  it  is  not 
best  to  prevent  the  lic^ht  from  shining, 
especiallv  if  it  be  needed  to  illuminate  the 
darkened  understandings  of  some  who 
would  close  both  their  eyes  and  their  ears 
to  the  truth ;  and  without  trespassine  the 
limits  of  propriety,  it  ought  to  be  said  that 
no  body  of  men  of  equal  numbers,  and  with 
the  same  helps  and  hindrances,  have  ac- 
complished more  for  education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania than  has  been  accomplished  by  her 
city  and  borough  superintendents. 

Over  sixty  in  number,  we  represent  one- 
half  of  the  people  of  the  State,  numerically; 
and  if  the  estimate  were  made  on  several 
other  bases  that  might  be  indicated,  the 
comparison  would  be  greatly  in  our. favor. 
One-third  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the 
State  are  under  our  supervision.  Our  sal- 
aries, in  the  aggregate  over  |Sioo,ooo,  and 
averaging  more  than  those  paid  by  the  State 
to  the  county  superintendents,  are  paid 
directly  by  those  whom  we  serve,  from  funds 
wholly  raised  by  local  taxation. 

The  total  expenditures  for  educational 
purposes  by  the  cities  and  boroughs  having 
their  own  superintendents,  is  nearly  nine 
million  dollars,  considerably  more  than  the 
amount  expended  by  the  other  portions  of 
the  State.  The  school  property  of  these 
same  cities  and  boroughs  is  six  million 
dollars  greater  in  value  than  that  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  State.  • 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  glad  to  be  here  in  the  capital  city  of  our 
dear  old  commonwealth,  so  that  we  may 
possibly  look  into  the  faces  of  those  sent 
nere  by  the  people  to  make  our  laws.  If 
new  laws  are  needed  for  the  advancement  of 
education,  we  shall  be  glad  to  aid,  if  possi- 
ble, in  having  them  enacted. 

We  want  to  meet  old  friends  and  find  new 
ones;  to  look  into  their  faces,  grasp  their 
hands  and  hear  their  words,  and  gain  an  in- 
spiration that  friendly  contact  alone  can 
impart.  We  wish  to  plan  so  well  and  to 
execute  so  judiciously  that  the  educational 
foundations  laid  by  the  intellijgent  foresight 
and  persistent  efforts  of  Wolf  and  Ritner 
and  Stevens,  shall  have  reared  upon  them  a 
superstructure  that  shall  bring  glory  and 
renown  upon  the  old  Keystone  State,  and 
make  her,  at  no  distant  day,  the  most  ad- 
vanced among  her  sister  commonwealths 
for  general  and  higher  education,  with  a 
harmonious  adjustment  of  kindergarten, 
public  school,  college,  and  university. 

So  far  as  tuition  is  concerned,  it  is  our 
wish  that  the  poorest  child  in  the  State 
shall  have  the  same  advantages  and  stand 
upon  the  same  plane  as  the  child  of  the 
most  wealthy.  We  wish  to  carry  on  the 
work  so  that  the  splendid  achievements  of 
Burrowes  and  Curtin  and  Hickok  and  Co- 


bum  and  Wickersham  and  Higbee,  so  ably 
and  zealously  supplemented  as  they  have 
been  by  those  of  Waller  and  Schaeffer  and 
Stewart  and  Houck,  shall  continue  to 
flourish  and  bring  forth  an  hundredfold. 
We  speak  these  names  and  think  of  the 
work  done  b^  the  men,  both  living  and 
dead,  with  pnde.  It  is  our  good  fortune  to 
be  associated  with  some  of  them  in  the  great 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

We  are  here  to  aid  if  possible  in  the  com- 
plete banishment  of  school-houses  and  furni- 
ture that  are  detrimental  to  the  health  and 
comfort  and  culture  of  our  children,  and  to 
secure  in  their  place  comfortable,  com- 
modious, well-furnished,  well-ventilated, 
beautiful,  and  home-like  houses. 

If  it  be  within  our  power  we  are  here  to 
aid  in  securing  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  large  State  appropriation  for  school 
purposes.  Some  reasonable  ratio  should 
exist  between  the  sums  given  to  each  dis- 
trict, and  the  amount  raised  bv  local  tax- 
ation. We  would  like  to  aid  in  doing  justice 
to  the  noble  women  engaj^ed  in  teaching,  by 
giving  them  equal  salaries  with  those  paid 
to  men  for  the  same  work  and  the  same  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  full^ 
come  when  cities  and  boroughs  having  their 
own  superintendents  should  demand  that 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  salaries  of  such 
superintendents  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
same  fund  from  which  county  superintend- 
ents are  paid.  The  establishment  of  district 
high  schools  is  a  measure  that  should  no 
longer  be  delayed,  and  no  doubt  the  bill  now 
before  the  legislature  will  in  due  time  be- 
come a  law.  In  many  respects  a  school 
census  of  children  of  school  age  would  be 
advantageous.  And  what  shall  be  said  of  a 
compulsory  attendance  law?  Many  are 
coming  to  a  conclusion  that  such  a  law  is  a 
necessity.  When  all  other  available  means 
fail  to  bring  the  children  into  the  schools, 
we  may  be  compelled  to  give  a  reluctant 
consent  and  support  to  such  a  measure. 

Our  State  is  of  commanding  influence  in 
her  natural  resources  ;  she  stands  second  to 
none  in  patriotic  devotion  to  the  underlying 

grinciples  of  our  republican  institutions ; 
er  contribution  in  men  and  money  in  up- 
holding the  Union  whenever  threatened  by 
foreign  or  domestic  foes  is  a  matter  of  pride 
to  every  one  of  her  citizens  ;  in  its  concep- 
tion and  to  the  extent  originally  intended 
by  its  framers,  her  educational  system  com- 
pares most  favorably  with  that  of  any  other 
state  system. 

But  the  time  has  arrived  for  advanced 
movements.  Comparatively,  we  must  give 
more  attention  ana  spend  more  money  upon 
education  than  we  have  been  doing.  We 
ought  not  to  do  less  concerning  any  of  our 
great  interests,  but  very  much  more  for  this 
one.  Let  our  best  men  give  more  of  their 
best  energies  toward  making  Pennsylvania 
the  educational  and  industrial  centre  of  the 
land. 
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President  Patterson  said  be  thought 
it  would  be  highly  profitable  to  take  up 
and  consider  the  points  suggested  in  the 
address  of  Deputy  Supt.  Stewart.  He 
then  called  Supt.  McGinnes  to  the  chair, 
and  delivered  the  following  inaugural  ad- 
dress on  the 

IMPORTANCE  OF  LEARNING  TO  READ. 

The  ability  to  read  is  the  key,  and  the 
only  key,  to  all  other  branches  of  learning. 
It  is  the  only  entrance  to  universal  knowl- 
edge. It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
possible  to  reason  at  all  independently  of 
words,  to  think  at  all  without  language. 
Let  that  be  as  it  may,  we  will  probably  all 
aeree  upon  the  proposition  that  our  knowl- 
edge cannot  be  expressed  without  language, 
and  that  we  would  be  helpless  in  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge  beyond  our  own  time 
and  outside  of  our  immediate  neighborhood, 
had  we  not  the  command  of  a  language— a 
written  language  with  a  literature;  a  litera- 
ture that  contains  the  history  of  science, 
the  history  of  nations,  the  history  of  the 
world.  These  are  all  stored  up  in  the  musty 
tomes  of  by-gone  ages,  but  of  what  use  are 
they  to  those  who  have  not  the  key  that 
opens  them  to  our  minds  ? 

It  has  been  well  said  by  some  one,  that 
for  every  language  that  a  man  masters  he 
has  a  new  life.  The  apostle  having  been 
caught  up  into  the  third  heaven,  says  that 
he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  in  the 
body  or  out  of  the  body;  that  he  heard  "un- 
speakable words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a 
man  to  utter.'*  Was  it  **  unlawful"  be- 
cause he  was  forbidden  to  tell  ?  We  think 
not,  because  he  spent  all  his  life  (after  his 
conversion)  and  all  his  energies  in  making 
known  to  us  the  nature,  condition  and  re- 
quirements of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
world.  Or  was  it  simply  because  he  had 
not  language  to  express  what  he  saw  ?  Was 
the  language  of  earth  adequate  to  express 
the  glories  which  he  beheld  }  He  does  the 
best  he  can  when  he  says  that  the  redeemed 
shall  bear  an  eternal  weight  of  glory.  We 
have  but  very  little  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  "an  eternal  weight  of  glory;*' 
and  until  we  learn  the  language  of  the  im- 
mortals, until  we  shall  know  as  we  are 
known,  we  shall  only  be  able  to  "  see  men 
as  trees  walking." 

Thus  it  is  with  children  in  relation  to  the 
objects  that  surround  them.  There  is  a 
period  in  their  lives  when  they  see  as  we 
see  and  hear  as  we  hear,  when  they  enjoy 
tlie  scenes  around  them  to  a  degree  far 
greater  than  older  people  who  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  objects  in  nature.  There 
is  a  time  when  they  bear  a  weight  of  joy 
and  happiness  incomprehensible  and  inex- 
pressible— the  time  when  **who  can  tell 
what  a  baby  thinks  ?'  *  A  child  three  months 
old  knows  to  a  certainty  whether  itself  or  its 
mother  is  master  of  the  situation.  It  knows 
as  positively  as  the    pupil   in    the    High 


School  knows  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to 
govern  the  pupils. 

Even  at  this  early  age  infants  know  more 
than  philosophers  dream  of  their  knowing. 
They  understand  better  than  we  suspect, 
the  sub-seeming  apperception  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  thought-gathering  (as  the  wise 
would  tell  US').  Before  ever  they  can  utter 
a  word,  they  tnow  the  names  of  all  the  ob- 
jects with  which  they  come  in  daily  con- 
tact; names  of  the  members  of  the  family, 
pieces  of  furniture,  pictures  on  the  wall, 
cats,  dogs,  pigs,  chickens — what  not  ?  Some 
one  may  ask  how  we  can  know  that  they 
possess  this  knowledge.  We  know  it  in 
the  same  way  we  know  that  the  family  dog 
knows  the  sound  of  the  family  butcher's 
horn  when  it  is  within  hearing  but  not  in 
sight. 

Then  we  come  to  the  age  of  asking  ques- 
tions, the  child*s  talking  age.  Trom  the 
time  that  a  child  begins  to  talk  until  he  is 
old  enough  to  go  to  school,  if  he  should 
only  ask  ten  questions  a  day,  he  will  get  in 
his  work  to  the  tune  of  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand. But  smart  children  will  ask  ten 
questions  every  hour  in  the  day,  and  will  get 
an  answer  to  them  too.  During  this  period 
they  have,  as  it  were,  taken  charge  ot  their 
own  education,  and  it  would  astonish  us  to 
know  how  many  things  they  have  picked 
up  just  while  eating  and  playing.  They 
come  to  us  with  an  average  vocabulary  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  words  which 
they  can  use  as  well  as  we  can.  At  this 
period  they  come  to  us.  They  come  asking 
and  expecting  to  get  at  our  hand  intelligent, 
common-sense  assistance. 

How  long  will  it  take  us  to  teach  them  to 
read?  How  long  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
reading  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can 
thereafter  carry  it  on  and  up  to  the  full  ex- 
tent ?  We  assert  that  the  brightest  pupils 
can  do  this  work  in  one  term  often  months; 
that  the  pupil  of  average  capacity  will  do 
the  same  work  in  two  terms  of  ten  months 
eagh;  and,  that  if  we  do  not  do  thus  much 
for  them,  we  are  doing  them  an  injustice. 

In  our  opinion,  this  most  important  of  all 
branches  has,  during  the  last  third  of  a 
century,  been  neglected  and  abused  to  such 
a  deeree  as  to  have  impeded  and  counter- 
acted all  the  improvement  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  accomplished  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  After  the  people  of  Athens  had 
erected  a  temple  to  each  one  of  the  known 
gods  under  the  sun,  they  then  erected  one 
to  the  Unknown  God.  This  search  after 
deities  has  only  been  equaled,  in  our  day, 
by  the  indefatigable  search  after  methods  to 
teach  children  to  read  the  English  language. 
These  methods  have  been  as  numerous  as 
the  heathen  g[ods  in  Athens,  and  as  in- 
definite, unsatisfactorj-  and  unprofitable  in 
their  operation. 

My  first  proposition  is  that  the  Word 
system  pure  and  simple  has  been  a  grand 
fraud,  in  every  locality  in  which  it  has  been 
preached  and  practiced.     What  do  we  under- 
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stand  by  the  Word  system  ?  By  this  method 
it  is  proposed  to  teach  the  pupil  all  the  words 
that  he  is  ever  expected  to  use,  as  '^wholes." 
Without  a  knowledge  of  the  letters  he  is  to 
distinguish  words  from  each  other.  He  is 
to  learn  the  name  of  a  word  just  as  he  learns 
the  name  of  a  letter,  or  a  piece  of  furniture, 
or  of  any  object  in  nature.  It  is  necessary 
to  make  this  explanation,  from  the  fact  that 
many  persons  will  argue  all  their  lives  in 
favor  of  the  Word  system  who  have  never 
known  what  is  meant  by  it. 

Not  long  since  I  met  an  intelligent  man 
from  the  State  of  Maine, '  who  was  an  ex- 
judge  of  the  court.  Talking  to  him  upon 
the  subject  of  teaching  the  Word  system 
and  its  absurdity,  he  replied  :  **  My  dear  sir. 
not  so  fast !  I  taught  school,  and  did  it 
well.  I  taught  the  word  method  !  I  took 
the  word  *Jbad '  and  made  a  little  speech  to 
the  pupils  about  the  word  and  then  asked 
them  to  remember  the  three  letters  of  which 
it  is  composed,  which  they  did.  Then  I 
took  another  word,  "good,"  thus  adding^ 
and  0  to  the  list.  Now  it  was  my  turn  to 
speak,  and  I  said  to  him :  '*My  dear  sir, 
that  is  the  ABC  method  pure  and  simple, 
and  you  and  I  need  not  quarrel  over  this 
subject !"  In  Dr.  Raub's  Theory  of  Teach- 
ing, he  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  subject  of 
teaching  reading  by  the  Word  method, 
which  he  recommends,  but  his  Word 
method  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  case 
above  described.  He  took  a  word  to  teach 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Now,  as  many 
ias  are  in  favor  of  the  above  method  are  not 
quarreling  with  me  on  method — but  such 
are  in  the  ABC  business,  and  always  have 
been,  without  knowing  it. 

But  the  teaching  that  we  have  in  mind 
and  which  is  under  discussion  is  the  so- 
called  "  Word  System:'  The  theory  of  the 
plan  can  best  be  illustrated  by  samples  that 
we  had  at  our  County  Institute  less  than 
three  months  ago.  We  had  an  accomplished 
lady  who  is  superintendent  of  primary 
reading  in  one  ot  the  flourishing  cities  ^of 
the  west.  She  told  us  how  she  would  initi- 
ate new  pupils  into  the  mysteries  of  reading. 
She  would  have  some  nice  big  red  apples, 
and  give  one  into  the  hands  of  each  pupil  in 
the  class.  She  would  give  an  interestincf 
talk  on  the  subject  of  apples.  She  would 
write  the  word  *' apples"  upon  the  board. 
Then  she  would  have  an  arrangement  with 
some  one  from  an  adjoining  room  who 
should,  as  it  were,  accidentally  drop  into 
her  room.  The  teacher  would  ask  this 
visitor  if  she  knew  what  they  had  been  talk- 
ing about.  The  visitor  answered,  *  'Apples. ' ' 
The  pupils  were  surprised  to  find  that  one 
who  nad  been  in  an  adjoining  room  should 
know  what  they  had  been  talking  about. 
Then  they  were  told  that  she  read  it  upon 
the  board.  This  gives  the  pupils  a  desire  to 
be  able  to  read  also. 

She  then  asks  Johnny  what  he  holds  in 
his  hand.  Answer:  '*  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
nice  red  apple."    This  question  is  asked 


each  member  of  the  class,  and  each  member 
is  to  give  the  same  answer.  This  done,  the 
teacher  steps  to  the  board  and  tells  them  to 
observe  what  the  chalk  is  going  to  say. 
Johnny  is  asked  to  tell  what  the  chalk  said. 
Johnny  says,  **  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  nice  red 
apple."  Then  Willie,  Georee,  Jane,  and 
Sallie,  all  in  turn,  tell  what  the  chalk  said, 
and  all  agree— so  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  the  reading.  Tw^o  other  sentences 
were  evolved  in  like  manner,  namely: 
*'This  nice  red  apple  grew  on  an  apple- 
tree,"  and  *'This  nice  red  apple  is  good  to 
eat." 

These  three  sentences  appeared  on  the 
board  in  the  order  of  their  development,  to 
be  repeated  by  the  children  until  they  were 
perfectly  familiar  with  them.  Had  these 
sentences  been  written  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew  or  Hottentot;  had  they  been  written 
backward  or  upside  down;  or  had  three 
lines  of  the  Psalm  of  Life  been  written  in 
their  stead,  the  children  would  have  read 
them  just  as  they  did,  and  would  have 
learned  just  as  much  about  reading  as  they 
did.  Thus  we  can  easily  see  how  the  Word 
system  runs  into  the  Sentence  system. 

The  next  step  in  this  process  is  to  beg^n 
with  the  printed  page.  Heretofore  the  words 
have  been  written  in  the  script  letters. 
Now  they  are  supposed  to  recognize  the  same 
words  in  print.  This  would  not  be  such  an 
absurd  proposition  if  the  pupils  knew  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  for  in  a  few  lessons 
they  would  be  able  to  change  from  the  one 
form  to  the  other.  Yet  when  we  consider 
what  is  called  reading  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation, it  is  not  so  absurd  as  it  looks. 
They  now  have  on  every  page  in  the  book  a 
large  and  attractive  picture.  Under  this 
picture  is  a  nice  little  story  describing  the 
picture.  This  makes  the  work  much  easier. 
When  the  child  came  to  the  sentence,  he 
found  it  easier  to  commit  to  memory  than 
the  word  had  been.  Hence  an  improvement. 
But  now  the  picture  system  makes  it  still 
easier.  While  all  the  past  has  been  in  no 
shape  or  form  a  stepping-stone  to  the  future 
work,  yet  the  aid  given  by  the  picture  and 
the  little  story  encourages  the  teacher,  pupil 
and  parent.  Truly,  the  teacher  is  obliged  to 
read  the  story  to  the  pupil  word  for  word. 
But  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  soon  the 
pupil  commits  the  story  to  memory.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  phrases  here  and  there 
changed  by  the  pupil,  and  here  and  there  a 
word  substituted,  while  here  and  there  will 
be  a  paragraph  in  the  wrong  place;  yet  it 
reads  smoothly,  and  a  person  without  the 
book  would  scarcely  detect  the  errors.  In 
fact,  these  errors  are  taken  as  evidence  that 
the  child  has  grasped  the  thought  and  is 
giving  it  in  his  own  words.  At  this  stage 
of  progress  we  have  called  it  the  Picture 
system.  But  it  matters  little,  from  this  on, 
what  we  call  it.  Its  friends  and  supporters 
scarcely  know  themselves  what  to  call  it  at 
this  stage,  whether  storj',  page,  paragraph 
or  piece  system.    Some  ingenious  person 
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has  invented  a  term  which  includes  all,  and 
calls  it  the  Eclectic  system. 

Having  noted  the  working  of  this  theory, 
let  us  note  some  of  its  results.  I  shall  not 
go  back  thirty  years  to  the  time  when  I 
found  it  in  full  blast  in  the  Pottsville 
schools,  having  been  planted  there  ten  years 
before,  in  1857,  and  having  been  nurtured 
during  that  time  bV  New  England  teachers. 

About  eight  weeks  ago  there  came  from  a 
neighboring  borough  two  little  girls,  one 
seven  and  the  other  eight  years  old.  These 
girls  were  both  naturally  smart  and  bright. 
The  older  one  had  been  in  school  two  years 
and  was  reading  in  the  second  reader  ;  the 
youngest  had  been  in  school  one  term  of  ten 
months  without  missing  a  day,  and  was 
reading  in  the  first  reader.  These  two  little 
eirls  could  read  any  lesson  that  they  had 
been  over  in  school,  if  they  started  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lesson  and  saw  the  picture  at 
the  top  of  the  page.  Neither  of  them  could 
begin  in  th'e  middle  of  a  lesson  and  read  it. 
Either  one  of  them  could  read  more  fluently 
with  book  closed  than  when  they  tried  to 
follow  the  lines  in  the  book.  In  fact,  these 
girls  could  not  read  one  word!  They  had 
no  more  preparation  for  learning  to  read 
than  they  had  on  the  day  they  entered 
school.  The  mother  said  she  had  moved  to 
Pottsville  in  order  to  have  these  girls  learn 
to  read. 

While  mentioning  this  fact  in  a  store 
about  a  week  ago,  a  stranj^er  to  me  spoke 
up  and  said  that  he  lived  m  that  borough, 
that  he  had  a  boy  about  ten  years  old  read- 
ing in  the  thirh  reader.  A  few  evenings  be- 
fore he  had  asked  the  boy  if  he  had  his  read- 
ing lesson  for  the  next  day.  The  boy  replied 
that  he  had,  and  he  pointed  out  the  lesson. 
The  father  turned  to  another  page  in  the 
book,  and  covered  the  picture  at  the  top  of 
the  page  with  an  envelope  while  the  boy 
read  his  lesson  from  that  page.  He  could 
read  it  from  any  other  page  in  the  book— 
the  same  lesson!  The  stranger  thought  he 
had  a  joke  on  the  teachers  of  that  borough: 
I  was  not  quite  sure  that  the  joke  was  not 
on  himself.  Suppose  that  boy  was  to  leave 
school  to-day,  after  having  gone  to  school 
for  four  years,  would  any  one  pretend  to  say 
that  he  could  ever  read?  Yet  there  are 
scores  of  children  leaving  school  every 
month  under  the  very  same  circumstances. 
If  we  should  ever  take  a  school  census,  these 
children  would  claim  that  they  could  read 
and  write.  I  could  give  very  many  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  that  have  come  to  my 
notice  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  Word  method  has  a  great  many  other 
sins  to  account  for.  In  the  first  place,  its 
pupils  cannot  spell.  They  can't  spell  any- 
thing! And  there  has  never  been  an  at- 
tempt to  remedy  this  defect.  Its  apologists 
say  that  spellers,  like  poets,  are  bom,  and 
that  teachers  can't  help  children  being  bom 
not  knowing  how  to  spell!  Again,  the 
complaint  comes  up  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, that  children  are  not  able  to  express 


their  ideas.  Then  all  the  publishers  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba  have  issued  car-loads  of 
books — **  Language  Lessons,"  and  in  all 
the  primary  schools  we  teach  them  '*  to  ex- 
press *'  before  ever  they  have  anything  to 
express.  The  consequence  is,  we  give  them 
a  jumbled  mess  of  things  that  are  entirely 
beyond  their  present  comprehension — ^hence 
Mark  Twain's  **  English  as  she  is  spoke.*' 
And  Mark  is  right. 

The  very  best  way,  and  the  only  way  for 
children  to  have  thoughts,  and  to  express 
thoughts,  is  to  teach  them  to  read  books. 
In  proportion  to  their  ability  to  read,  will 
they  be  able  to  express  themselves  on  all 
subjects. 

Again,  you  remember  that  some  professor 
went  from  New  Jersey  to  Boston,  some 
years  ago,  to  examine  primary  schools,  and 
while  there  inveigled  a  little  girl  into  say- 
ing that  *'wool  grows  on  trees."  This 
started  another  era  in  the  New  Education. 
Teachers  in  primary  grades  were  reauired 
to  teach  the  children  all  the  inciaental 
things  that  grown-up  people,  as  a  mass, 
have  accumulated  in  a  whole  life-time. 
Next,  examinations  were  discarded.  This, 
however,  is  in  commendable  keeping  with 
all  the  surroundings.  While  children  in 
schools  where  the  teaching  has  been  thor- 
ough are  always  ready  and  willing  to  be 
examined,  those  who  have  been  taught  in  a 
slip-shod  way  became  very  nervous  over  an 
examination — and  the  children  are  not  to 
blame  for  this  state  of  affairs.  So  it  is  both 
just  and  humane  to  abolish  all  school  ex- 
aminations. But  some  of  these  pupils  at 
some  time  will  want  to  become  teachers. 
What  then  ?  Can't  we  do  away  with  teach- 
ers' examinations  ?  What  argument  in  favor 
of  the  one  will  not  hold  good  in  favor  of  the 
other  ? 

Finally,  there  is  not  a  person  living  who 
can  read  the  English  language  that  did  not 
learn  to  read  it  by  the  Alphabetic  method. 
They  may  have  had  the  Word  method,  as  a 
wet  blanket,  thrown  over  them  for  years;  yet 
if  they  are  to  read,  they  will  throw  it  off  and, 
by  some  hook  or  crook, 'learn  the  letters  at 
home.  But  under  these  circumstances  they 
will  have  to  spell  their  words  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ABC  children  did  at  the  age  of  six. 
At  the  age  when  they  should  have  read  a 
hundred  books  we  find  them  laying  the 
foundation  of  reading,  and  they  are  doing 
this  at  home. 

But  what  are  we  going  to  have  next? 
With  all  the  above  methods,  there  still 
seems  to  be  an  aching  void  that  they  can 
never  fill.  Have  you  not  seen  a  large  cloud 
in  the  West? — a  cloud  which  has  a  silver 
lining  for  those  who  are  tired  of  existing 
theories!  But  it  has  blackness  and  darkness 
and  muttering  thunders,  and  forebodings  of 
lightning  and  storms  for  those  who  are  still 
wedded  to  their  idols.  To  the  former  it  is 
the  bleat  of  the  lamb  :— to  the  latter  it  is  the 
howl  of  the  hyena.    The  Pollard  system  is 
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coming  !  The  ABC  method  in  hash  !  Yet 
it  is  the  ABC  method.  Instead  of  teaching 
twenty-six  letters,  we  will  now  teach  forty- 
two,  in  substance.  We  will  take  the  first 
letter  of  the  alphabet  and  teach  it  in  six 
parts.  It  is  coming  back  to  the  alphabet, 
but  coming  in  '*  away  around  Robin  Hood's 
bam."  But  it  is  surely  coming  back. 
Hashed  alphabet,  it  is  true;  and  like  the 
hash  that  we  are  already  versed  in,  we  will 
have  to  take  a  great  many  things  with  it, 
whose  composition  we  can  never  expect  to 
fathom. 

The  first  name  given  to  the  letter  a  is  the 
*'  lamb  sound.^'  This  is  a  very  nice  name. 
There  might  be  some  objection  to  it,  especi- 
ally in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  always 
finding  fault  with  everything.  In  the  first 
place,  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  the 
ABC  jmpils  have  never  seen  or  heard  a 
lamb,  but  that  is  not  the  lamb's  fault. 
Secondly,  no  two  lambs  ever  made  the  same 
sound,  no  more  than  two  persons  have  the 
same  voice,  no  more  than  two  leaves  of  the 
forest  are  alike,  no  more  than  two  blades  of 
grass  are  alike,  no  more  than  two  grains  of 
sand  upon  the  sea  shore  are  alike.  Thirdly, 
no  lamb  retains  the  same  voice  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Lambhood  is  only  about  three 
months  in  length. — they  then  become 
sheep.  What  the  other  five  names  are,  for 
the  letter  a,  I  don't  know. 

Another  strange  feature  of  this  method 
will  be  shown,  in  the  fact  that  children  will 
have  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  placing  the 
diacritical  marks  over  the  letters.  If  our 
language  were  written  as  the  French  lan- 
guage is,  with  the  diacritical  marks,  then 
they  would  be  of  great  service  in  teaching 
reading.  But  as  our  language  is  not  written 
with  these  marks,  they  are  of  no  use  what- 
ever in  teaching  reading.  The  child  cannot 
place  the  marks  over  the  letters  until-  he 
Knows  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
word,  and  then  he  don't  need  them  ;  and 
the  time  that  he  spends  at  this  work  might 
as  well  be  spent  in  trying  to  put  whiskers 
on  the  man  m  the  moon. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  find  fault  with 
this  method,  because  I  like  it!  It  is  a  little 
salty  in  places,  but  I  like  it.  It  is  coming 
back  to  the  old  A,  B,  C.  This  method  soon 
arrives  at  this  stage,  where  the  pupil  is 
taught  that  a-t  spells  at.  Then  follows  bat, 
cat,  fat,  gat,  hat,  mat,  pat,  rat,  sat,  vat,  etc. 
—just  the  same  thing  that  we  have  been 
doing  for  a  whole  generation.  We  don't 
fix  up  the  letters  in  any  disguise,  but  just 
teach  them  in  their  plain  simple  form. 

The  Word  method,  in  all  its  phases  and 
forms,  begins  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
house  in  the  garret,  and  never  gets  below 
that  until  the  parents  at  home  teach  the 
letters.  The  coming  or  Pollard  method  tun- 
nels into  the  hill  under  the  house,  then 
tunnels  up  into  the  cellar— by  that  time  the 
letters  have  been  learned.  The  latter 
method  has  the  advantage,  in  that  it  "  gets 
there"    (in  a  roundabout  way),  which  the 


other  never  does  (of  itself).  The  Pollard 
system  will  very  soon,  of  necessity,  fall  into 
the  ABC  method,  pure  and  simple,  which 
is  the  only  method  to  teach  an  alphabetic 
language.  Then  we  will  have  been  round 
the  reading  circle,  and  be  ready  to  settle 
down  to  simple,  honest  work. 

As  your  pupils  read,  so  are  they  prepared 
to  pursue  otner  branches.  As  your  chil- 
dren read,  so  are  your  schools.  If  you  will 
tell  me  what  proportion  of  your  pupils  are 
in  and  beyond  the  Fourth  Reader,  I  will 
know  more  about  your  school  work  than  I 
can  learn  from  all  other  school  statistics 
that  have  ever  been  printed.  With  the 
Alphabetic  method  it  is  easily  possible  to 
have  two-thirds  of  the  enrollment  in  or  be- 
yond Fourth  Reader.  Will  our  critics  be  so 
kind  as  to  start  out  by  telling  us  what 
method  they  pursue,  and  what  proportion 
of  their  enrollment  have  reached  tne  Fourth 
Reader  ? 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Buehrle,  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion was  requested  to  address  the  body 
some  time  during  the  session. 

The  Chair  invited  Dr.  Schaeffer  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting  this  evening. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Buehrle,  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  were  instructed  to  pro- 
cure copies  of  educational  bills  on  the 
legislative  files  for  consideration  by  the 
Convention  and  the  Committee  on  Legis- 
lation. 

The  roll  was  called.  The  fliU  attendance 
is  given  at  close  of  report. 

Adjourned  till  2  p.  m.  * 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


CALLED  to  order  at  2  o'clock,  the 
Convention  agreed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  following  committees: 

On  ResoluHons—SvL'^Xs,  S.  A.  Baer, 
Reading;  J.  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkes-Barre; 
W.  H.  Hockenberry,  Chambersburg. 

On  JVominaiions—Supts,  R.  K.  Buehrle, 
Lancaster;  L.  O.  Foose,  Harrisburg;  D. 
S.  Keith,  Altoona.  To  report  to-morrow 
at  II  a.  m. 

It  was  ordered,  on  motion,  that  to- 
morrow's session  be  opened  at  9.30  a.  m., 
and  closed  at  2  p.  ra.,  when  the  Conven- 
tion shall  adjourn  finally. 

Next  came  a  Round  Table  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

NATURE  STUDY. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  It  might  be  well  for  the 
Executive  Committee  to  teU  us  just  what 
they  meant  us  to  discuss  under  this  head. 

Supt.  McGinnes(Steelton):  We  may  get 
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along  best  by  telling  each  other  what  we 
are  doing.  At  home  we  are  doing  some- 
thing, though  not  as  much  as  we  should. 
We  are  trying  to  get  away  from  the  old- 
time  practice  which  expected  the  pupil  to 
get  acquainted  with  nature  by  studying 
books  alone.  We  must  go  out,  come 
into  contact  with  nature,  and  bring  the 
natural  objects  into  the  school.  I  know 
a  man  who  gloried  in  the  fact  that  his 
boy  had  read  the  Bird  Book  through — 
no  doubt  he  expected  him  to  be  an  ac- 
complished ornithologist.  We  have  got 
so  far  as  to  convince  our  people  that  we 
do  not  commit  an  unpardonable  sin  when 
the  pupils  go  out  to  observe  nature  in 
company  with  the  teacher. 

Supt.  Buehrle  (Lancaster) :  We  have 
not  done  much — only  made  a  beginning 
in  some  directions.  The  difficulty  is  to 
have  the  teachers  prepared  for  this  work. 
Collections  of  objects  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  teacher's  knowledge,  to 
get  and  keep  pupils  interested.  Last 
summer  some  twenty  of  our  teachers  paid 
a  specialist  to  give  them  a  week's  instruc- 
tion in  observation  of  nature  and  the  art 
of  questioning  upon  natural  objects. 
Most  teachers  have  gotten  their  only  pre- 
paration on  the  old-time  plans,  and  have 
corresponding  ideas.  When  one  wished 
to  examine  the  mouth  of  a  cow,  some 
others  thought  it  an  awful,  dreadful 
thing  for  a  lady  I  While  this  spirit  lasts, 
and  grown-up  women  flee  in  terror  at 
sight  of  a  snail,  not  much  will  be  done  on 
that  line.  We  need  well-arranged  pro- 
grammes for  elementary  work.  There  is 
a  book  (by  Jackman)  which  suggests 
seasonable  work  for  every  day  in  the 
year.    This  should  be  helpful. 

Supt.  Wanner  (York):  There  are  some 
obstructions  in  the  way.  We  have  been 
trying  to  encourage  observation  by  a  full 
year's  work  preceding  the  text-book  in 
geography,  which  is  rich  in  suggestion  of 
the  kind  of  work  needed.  We  begin  with 
a  map  of  the  school- room,  then  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  go  on  to  the  town  and  county 
— taking  in  the  products  brought  to  town 
from  the  country,  sent  from  town  to  coun- 
try, or  shipped  to  greater  distance.  The 
matter  of  drainage  is  considered — of  the 
school-yard,  the  street,  the  city.  Sketches 
are  made  of  the  school  building,  the  ad- 
joining streets,  etc.,— in  all,  workingout 
from  the  school  to  its  surroundings.  This 
plan  is  not  open  to  the  general  criticism 
of  getting  away  from  the  one  essential, 
close  observation. 


Supt.  Foster  (Chester):  Time  is  lacking, 
unless  we  neglect  other  necessary  things. 
We  have  had  supplementary  reading  in 
Hooker's  Book  of  Nature  and  the  like, 
and  endeavored  to  stimulate  nature 
study  through  these.  It  depends  upon 
the  teacher  whether  anything  is  done  or 
not.  Seeds  may  be  planted,  and  their 
development  into  plants  noted ;  speci- 
mens of  different  woods  may  be  made 
subjects  of  composition.  We  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  neighboring  shipyard, 
where  specimens  of  foreign  woods  are 
procured  ;  we  had  a  collection  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  World's  Fair,  and  received  a 
diploma.      We  make  use  of  whatever 


otters. 

Supt.  Babcock  (Oil  City):  We  have 
made  use  of  the  wild  plants  of  our  region 
in  drawing,  reading  and  language  work, 
and  find  it  helps  us  to  read  with  expres- 
sion and  emphasis.  We  have  given  some 
attention  to  the  birds — studying  first 
those  that  stay  with  us  through  the  win- 
ter, then  the  spring  birds  as  they  arrive — 
their  habits,  relations  to  climate,  etc. 
Such  work  arouses  enthusiasm — figures 
and  the  like  are  unnatural,  and  do  not 
appeal  to  the  child's  love.  A  wounded 
warbler  came  to  one  of  our  schools,  and 
lived  ten  days  among  the  plants — the 
effect  was  wonderful.  Last  year  we  col- 
lected the  results  of  our  observation, 
looked  up  the  literature  of  birds,  had 
essays  prepared,  and  had  a  **  Bird  Day;" 
and  the  influence  of  this  work  has  spread 
throughout  the  city. 

PHYSICAL    TRAINING,     INCLUDING    MILI- 
TARY INSTRUCTION. 

Supt.  Keith  (Altoona):  We  have  been 
thinking  about  this  matter,  and  figuring 
up  the  Sloyd  system,  but  find  it  is  so  ex- 
pensive that  we  have  not  yet  felt  justified 
in  introducing  it. 

Supt.  Coughlin  (Wilkesbarre) :  Two 
years  ago  manual  training  was  placed 
upon  our  course  of  study,  but  nothing 
definite  was  done  until  last  June,  when 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made^ 
$250  wks  spent  by  a  committee  in  exam- 
ining these  schools  in  Boston,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  a  plan  was  recom- 
mended based  on  those  of  the  Philadel- 
phia school  and  the  Hebrew  industrial 
school  of  New  York.  This  is  to  be  in 
connection  with  the  high  school  course; 
in  the  grammar  grade  not  much  has  been 
done.  Our  plan  is  on  paper  as  yet ;  there 
was  a  minority  report,  and  the  matter  is 
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still  under  discussion.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  hand  work  is  better 
adapted  to  pupils  who  have  passed  the 
grammar  grade,  and  is  more  needed  for 
girls  than  boys.  I  think  there  should  be 
a  kitchen  and  sewing  room,  where  house- 
hold economy  might  be  taught,  while  the 
boys  are  learning  to  handle  tools.  We 
purpose  to  make  this  work  obligatory  for 
the  first  high  school  year,  and  elective 
afterward. 

Supt.  Baer  fReading):  I  wish  to  cor- 
rect any  impression  that  this  work  must 
necessarily  be  very  expensive.  We  are 
in  the  fourth  year  of  our  experiment,  and 
$300  fitted  up  our  two  basement  rooms 
for  the  first  year,  for  some  thirty  pupils; 
the  second  year  we  spent  $600,  the  last 
two  years  $1000  a  year.  The  work  is 
elective,  and  from  a  third  to  half  the  boys 
are  taking  it.  We  think  it  is  excellent 
exercise,  both  muscular  and  intellectual. 
When  we  get  our  new  girls*  high  school 
building,  we  will  do  something  for  them. 
In  the  lower  grades  we  have  paper  cut- 
ting, largely  with  pocket  knives.  All 
this  costs  but  little,  comparatively,  and  it 
pays  to  do  it. 

Supt.  Coughlin:  There  must  be  an  ele- 
ment of  utility  in  this  if  it  is  to  take  hold 
of  practical  men — there  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  its  educational  value. 
It  must  be  shown  that  we  are  helping  to 
fit  the  children  better  for  the  battle  of 
life— enabling  them  to  adapt  themselves 
to  any  situation.  We  want  to  get  beyond 
the  jack-knife,  if  it  does  cost  a  little  more. 

Supt.  Baer:  That  is  very  well — do  the 
best  you  can,  but  do  not  wait  for  large 
appropriations  before  you  begin.  The 
'* practical**  idea  has  two  sides.  Not 
only  did  we  fail  to  get  the  endorsement 
of  mechanics,  but  labor  societies  opposed 
us.  You  cannot  expect  to  make  things 
for  the  market — you  must  do  your  work 
for  its  own  sake.  I  have  a  boy  who  after 
two  years  of  this  simple  mechanical  work, 
has  made  himself  a  good  boat,  comparing 
in  workmanship  with  any  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill. This  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
value  of  the  work.  But  we  could  never 
have  done  it  if  we  had  asked  for  $5000  to 
begin  with. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  Let  us  not  confound 
manual  training  with  industrial  educa- 
tion. Cooking  schools  are  not  intended 
to  give  manual  dexterity.  It  would  not 
be  wise  to  sell  our  product,  even  if  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  believe  in  the  same 
course  for  boys  and  girls.    A  woman  may 


sometimes  need  to  drive  nails,  but  we 
want  to  teach  girls  what  every  woman 
needs  to  know,  and  boys  what  every  man 
needs  to  know.  I  think  it  a  mistake  to 
classify  for  manual  training  on  the  basis 
of  intellectual  advancement — better  work 
on  the  lines  of  age  and  growth,  than  of 
mental  ability.  I  think  the  manual 
school  should  not  be  an  annex  to  the 
high  school,  but  open  to  boys  of  suitable 
size  and  strength  from  any  grade — a 
school  by  itself.  We  have  done  nothing 
in  this  direction;  we  are  busy  building 
houses  to  accommodate  all  the  children. 

Supt.  Jones  (West  Chester)  :  We  have 
had  manual  training  for  five  or  six  years, 
introducing  it  gradually  much  as  has 
been  described  in  Reading,  with  perhaps 
some  additional  advantages.  There  are 
boys  in  the  grammar  schools  who  do  not 
care  much  for  their  books,  but  are  glad 
to  go  to  the  shop,  and  thus  we  are  able 
to  hold  them  longer  in  school.  Boys 
who  do  good  work  in  the  shop  are  found 
to  have  a  bent  toward  architecture  or 
engineering,  and  are  encouraged  to  go  to 
higher  schools. 

Supt.  Farquhar  (Bethlehem):  We 
wanted  to  know  if  our  girls  knew  how  to 
sew,  and  asked  for  specimens  from  high 
school  to  primary.  It  has  done  good  in 
many  homes,  by  stirring  up  mothers. 
The  boys  have  been  doing  some  work 
with  knife  and  other  tools.  The  work  is 
somewhat  crude,  but  nothing  elaborate  is 
required.  We  may  try  baking  pies  and 
bringing  specimens  to  school  [laughter]. 
It  is  the  history  of  civilization  that  those 
peoples  best  skilled  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  produced  the  best  brains,  and 
vice  versa,  so  we  have  every  inducement 
to  work  along  these  lines. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING, 

Supt.  Baer :  I  am  proud  to  say  Read- 
ing has  this  work  in  every  grade.  How 
many  of  us  have  it  ?  [About  one-third 
of  the  members  responded.]  I  have  some 
experience  in  this  line — years  ago  I  think 
my  life  was  saved  by  a  few  simple,  per- 
sistent exercises.  We  are  in  earnest  about 
this;  155  teachers  paid  $5  each  to  get  Mrs. 
Preece  to  come  and  teach  us,  and  the 
Board  adopted  her  system,  at  first  provi- 
sionally, then,  after  a  few  months  test, 
positively.  The  interest  did  not  abate 
when  the  instructor  left  us,  but  rather  in- 
creased. There  are  about  a  dozen  little 
*'  practice  clubs**  scattered  over  the  city, 
each  with  10  to  30  members.   The  enthu- 
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siasm  pervades  the  entire  city.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  system  that  could  be  inju- 
rious to  any  child  ;  the  movements  are 
based  largely  upon  the  extension  exer- 
cises of  the  soldier. 

MILITARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Supt.  Buehrle  :  We  seem  to  have  passed 
by  the  matter  of  military  instruction. 
I  have  a  motion  to  make  on  that.  I  offer 
this  resolution,  and  move  its  adoption: 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Con- 
vention of  Superintendents  that  military 
instruction  should  not  be  introduced  into 
the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  being  seconded,  Supt. 
Buehrle  continued: 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  the  schools 
to  encourage  the  military  spirit.  I  know 
that  ex-President  Harrison  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  think  otherwise, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  step  backward 
for  at  least  nominal  followers  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  to  teach  anything  that  directs 
the  attention  of  people  to  war  and  blood. 
This  Commonwealth  was  founded  by 
Friends  and  Mennonites  and  others  op- 
posed to  war,  and  it  is  not  consistent  for 
their  descendants  to  educate  their  sons  in 
time  of  peace  to  prepare  for  war.  We 
ought  to  be  deterred  by  the  spectacle 
Europe  presents  us,  squeezing  the  very 
life  olit  of  her  peoples,  that  millions  of 
men  may  be  maintained  in  arms,  ready 
at  the  first  pretext  to  begin  killing  each 
other.  But,  we  are  told,  war  must  and 
will  come.  I  ask,  whence?  Do  you  fear 
it  from  within  ?  We  had  a  civil  war  not 
so  long  ago;  and  when  we  remember  that 
men  trained  at  West  Point  were  the  most 
active  in  pulling  down  the  flag  and  de- 
stroying those  who  carried  it,  we  do  not 
find  in  military  instruction  any  guaranty 
that  its  beneficiaries  will  not  in  the  hour 
of  trial  turn  and  rend  those  who  trained 
them.  As  to  war  from  without,  I  think 
-we  need  no  such  preparation.  The  New 
England  history  is  different — they  might 
have  some  excuse ;  Miles  Standish  took 
his  musket  with  him  to  church,  and  found 
plenty  of  use  for  it — William  Penn  took 
no  musket,  and  needed  none.  Why 
should  we  fly  in  the  face  of  our  own  his- 
tory, and  attempt  to  create  a  desire  and 
spirit  for  military  life? 

Supt.  Wanner :  It  is  hard  to  tell  what 
may  happen.  If  some  Japan  invades  us, 
we  do  not  want  to  be  like  the  Chinamen. 
I  think  military  instruction  is  calculated 
to  develop  patriotism.     It  is  not  so  long 


since  most  of  us  belonged  to  a  military 
organization,  with  paper  cap  and  wooden 
sword  and  gun.  There  is  enthusiasm  for 
one's  country  in  it. 

Supt.  Jones :  I  must  support  this  mo- 
tion. I  agree  with  the  mover,  that  mili- 
tary instruction  in  Pennsylvania  schools  is 
a  step  backward.  I  am  anxious  to  do 
whatever  I  can  to  help  develop  good 
physical  bodies ;  but  that  is  a  matter  of 
exercise,  and  need  not  be  essentially  war- 
like. 

Supt.  Dean  (Mt.  Carmel) :  I  am  op- 
posed to  military  training  in  school, 
though  not  on  the  ground  that  it  encour- 
ages fighting.  Some  of  the  West  Point 
exercises  are  good  for  bodily  develop- 
ment, and  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
children.  I  am  opposed  to  this  kind  of 
training,  because  nature  gives  us  oppor- 
tunity for  better  exercise  than  any  sys- 
tem. We  do  not  all  have  a  parade  ground^, 
and  military  exercises  in  a  closed  room 
mean  a  cloud  of  dust.  These  movements 
look  pretty  on  a  stage,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing in  them  that  can  compare  with  a 
horseback  ride  or  a  good  romp.  Military 
tactics  tie  you  down  when  you  ought  to- 
be  free.  Nature  demands  liberty  of  mo- 
tion. 

Supt.  Foose :  As  I  do  not  think  what 
we  say  here  will  have  the  slightest  effect 
one  way  or  other,  and  as  those  who  want 
military  drill  will  have  it,  and  those  who- 
do  not  want  it  need  not,  we  may  as  well 
let  the  resolution  pass. 

Supt.  Farquhar:  I  do  not  believe  in 
training  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  a 
military  spirit,  yet  there  is  an  old  adage, 
**In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war.** 
Perhaps  the  civil  war  would  have  beea 
closed  sooner  if  we  had  been  previously 
better  trained  for  generals  and  soldiers. 
We  want  no  European  standing  army 
system,  however. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  It  would  be  a  better 
proverb  to  say,  *  *  In  time  of  peace,  pre- 
pare ior peace,' ^  We  have  seen  that  mili- 
tary training  does  not  protect  us  in  civil 
strife  ;  and  as  for  the  necessity  of  defence, 
which  is  its  only  excuse,  we  are  able  ta 
take  all  chances  of  foreign  invasion — we 
could  handle  any  two  of  them  on  our  own 
soil.  We  have  no  business  to  send  sol- 
diers to  Europe  or  China,  and  if  we  need 
them  at  home  we  will  have  them  without 
this  kind  of  school  work. 

Supt.  Coughlin  :  People  equally  desir- 
ous of  peace  differ  as  to  the  best  means  of 
maintaining  it,  whether  by  training  for 
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peace  or  training  for  war.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

Dr.  Schaeffer :  If  we  mean  by  military 
instruction  the  teaching  of  military  tac- 
tics, that  means  guns — I  notice  that  the 
students  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  and  at 
Millersville  need  guns  from  the  govern- 
ment. I  believe  the  girls  at  Ogontz  have 
military  drill,  which  is  good  so  far  as  it 
takes  them  out  of  doors.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  President  of  Harvard  gives  as  his 
opinion  that  military  tactics  are  not  best 
for  developing  all  the  functions  of  the 
body.  I  think  it  is  also  a  fact  that  even 
in  Europe,  where  the  necessity  for  mili- 
tary instruction  exists,  they  do  not  have 
it  in  the  grades  corresponding  to  our  pub- 
lic schools.  Those  who  have  studied  war 
and  military  tactics  should  know  what 
their  effect  is,  and  when  Von  Moltke  one 
day  was  returning  from  seeing  a  drill  of 
the  boys  of  Berlin  he  clapped  the  mayor 
upon  the  back  and  said  :  **  That  is  the 
training  that  will  keep  the  French  from 
retaking  Alsace  and  Lorraine.**  I  have 
seen  nothing  to  convince  me  that  his  view 
was  wrong.  It  is  not  intended  by  the 
motion  to  condemn  all  marching  exer- 
cises, of  course.  Besides  what  has  been 
said,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  have  had  from  the  very 
beginning,  people  who  have  conscientious 
scruples  against  military  drill,  and  we  are 
for  that  reason  not  in  a  position  to  intro- 
duce it  into  our  schools.  Their  ancestors 
and  many  of  themselves  came  here  to 
escape  just  such  a  necessity,  and  why 
should  we  force  it  upon  them  ?  I  com- 
mend to  you  a  document  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs — a  letter 
signed  by  William  Penn  ;  he  believed  not 
in  war,  but  in  peace  ;  not  in  military  in- 
struction, but  in  a  very  di^erent  educa- 
tion. 

A  vote  on  the  resolution  was  called  for, 
and  it  was  adopted  by  a  decided  majority. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Supt.  Wanner:  I  believe  that  we  should 
teach  our  pupils  to  write  as  correctly  and 
with  as  much  facility  as  do  those  coming 
from  business  colleges  ;  but  we  do  not  get 
it  done.  I  would  like  to  ask  those  present 
when  they  begin  with  movement  exer- 
cises, and  how  they  conduct  them. 

Prof.  Gibbs,  a  visitor,  was  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor,  and  commended 
practice  upon  the  oval  as  calculated  to 
give  the  proper  muscular  movement. 

Supt.  Baer :  When  pupils  begin  writing 


words,  that  is  not  penmanship.  How 
and  when  should  we  pass  to  penmanship 
proper  ? 

Supt.  McGinnes:  You  cannot  teach 
muscular  movements  until  the  pupil  has 
developed  some  muscle.  We  begin  by 
teaching  the  forms  of  letters  from  certain 
type-forms,  say  first  those  special  to  letter 
a,  and  so  on.  Not  till  the  end  of  third  or 
beginning  of  fourth  year  do  we  introduce 
the  movements  ;  before  that  we  think  it 
would  be  of  no  account.  At  the  end  of 
second  year  we  give  copybooks.  The 
younger  pupils  have  fifteen  minutes  writ- 
ing, the  older  twenty-five  minutes  per 
day.  At  the  end  of  the  second  grade, 
they  write  well  and  rapidly.  We  want 
them  to  get  first  the  general  conception  of 
form,  and  afterward  muscular  movement. 

Supt.  Wanner :  I  beg  leave  to  difier. 
If  attention  be  given  to  muscular  move- 
ment early,  say  the  second  year,  muscle 
will  be  developed,  and  good  writing  will 
result.  We  begin  by  sacrificing  form ; 
we  get  the  movement,  and  the  form  comes 
later.     We  give  an  hour's  practice  a  day. 

Supt.  McGinnes:  We  tried  that,  and 
it  did  not  work.  I  should  like  to  hear 
Mr.  Wanner  on  this  three  years  hence. 

Supt.  Wanner :  We  tried  teaching  form 
first,  and  failed ;  when  our  pupils  went 
into  banks,  we  were  told,  they  could  not 
write. 

Supt.  McGinnes :  Well,  we  tried  it  and 
succeeded  ! 

Supt.  Rupert  (Pottstown)  :  I  have  20 
or  30  slips  from  my  lower  grades  which  I 
think  show  rather  remarkable  results. 
We  teach  form  the  first  year,  movement 
the  second.  One  difficulty  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  most  desks  are  too  narrow  to 
?5rmit  proper  position  and  movement, 
he  business  schools  have  suitable  furni- 
ture. 

The  time  for  the  Round  Table  having 
expired,   the  Chair  announced  the  ap- 

? ointment  of  Supt.  Boger  (Lebanon)  as 
'reasurer^r^?  tern. 

The  following  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion was  also  appointed  to  procure  the 
bills  pending  before  the  Legislature  and 
report  upon  them  to-morrow:  Supts. 
Jas.  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkesbarre ;  Addison 
Jones,  West  Chester;  W.  W.  Rupert, 
Pottstown. 

Supt.  Baer  then  read  the  following 
paper  on  **  Night  Schools:  How  should 
they  be  Organized?  Who  should  teach 
them?  What  Subjects  should  they  In- 
clude?" 
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NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

The  subject  of  Evening  Schools  may  not 
be  attractive,  but  it  is  certainly  important. 
Our  day  schools  reach  the  great  mass  of 
children  in  the  regular  way.  The  Evening 
Schools  are  for  a  class  of  children  that  are 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  their  advan- 
tages, but  on  account  of  their  condition  they 
allthe  more  need  the  advantages  of  our  edu- 
cational system. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  in  the 
form  assigned,  I  would  also  venture  the  as- 
sertion that  we  do  not  give  the  attention  to 
this  class  of  children  tney  deserve.  If  we 
examine  the  records  we  find  that  four-fifths 
of  our  school  children  are  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  that  not  over  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  number  continue  at  school  beyond 
this  age.  The  majority  of  those  not  at 
school  are  working,  and  from  necessity  are 
unable  to  prosecute  their  studies  further. 
Quite  a  number  are  for  the  same  reason  com- 
pelled to  leave  school  veir  early  in  life  and 
are  thus  ill  prepared  to  Aeht  its  battles.  The 
Evening  Schools  are  for  these  children 
mainly.  I  repeat,  there  is  room  right  here 
for  improvement. 

Although  the  law  making  ample  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  these  schools,  not 
only  in  cities  but  in  every  borough,  town 
and  district,  has  been  in  force  for  over  ten 
years,  there  are  comparatively  few  in  exist- 
ence to-day.  Even  in  our  cities  as  a  rule 
little  attention  is  paid  to  this  subject,  and  in 
towns  and  country  districts  hardly  any  ex- 
ist. Here  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  interest,  and 
the  question  recurs  again  and  again,  Why 
are  there  not  more  Evening  Schools.? 
and  why  do  those  that  exist  not  receive 
more  prominence  1 

But  the  questions  the  Committee  desires 
me  to  discuss  are  : 

1.  How  should  Evening  Schools  be  organ- 
ized? 

2.  Who  should  teach  in  them  ? 

3.  What  subjects  should  their  course  of 
study  include  ? 

In  regard  to  the  first  question,  I  would 
say  that  they  should  be  organized  in  all 
cases  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  pupils. 
Whenever  there  is  a  suf&cient  number  of 
pupils,  they  should  be  graded.  But  there 
need  not  be  many  grades.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  having  too  many  grades.  This 
makes  the  work  mechanical.  Our  Evening 
Schools  should  not  be  hampered  in  this  way. 
I  would  suggest  about  three  grades,  namely, 
Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced.  This 
would  DC  sufiicient  to  do  good  work.  Then, 
as  a  rule,  it  will  be  well  to  separate 
the  sexes,  and  in  every  way  adapt  the  work 
to  the  wants  of  the  pupils. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  **Who  should 
teach  in  them?*'  f  would  say,  the  best 
teachers  that  can  be  secured.  We  want, 
especially,  teachers  that  can  manage  well ; 
but  let  me  add,  they  should  also  be  able  to 
instruct  well  and  interest  the  pupils.    In 


other  words,  our  evening  school  teachers 
should  be  better  than  our  average  day 
school  teachers.  They  should  realize  the 
fact  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  great  work, 
and  that  by  fidelity  to  their  charges  they 
can  do  much  good. 

Finally,  '*  What  subjects  should  be  taught 
in  these  schools  ?"  I  would  answer  primar- 
ily, Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  and  Arith- 
metic. These  should  be  made  the  funda- 
mental studies,  as  they  really  are  in  all 
school  work.  But  as  soon  as  possible  these 
branches  should  be  supplemented  with  such 
other  studies  as  will  equip  the  pupil  in  the 
line  of  practical  knowledge  and  general  in- 
telligence. The  law  of  1883  makes  ample 
provision  for  this.  Reading  can  be  extended 
so  as  to  embrace  general  information,  includ- 
ing history  and  geography  ;  Spelling  can  be 
extended  into  sentences  and  languge  les- 
sons ;  and  Writing  and  Arithmetic  into  busi- 
ness forms  and  book-keeping.  In  fact  the 
scope  of  instruction  may  become  wide  and, 
in  a  general  way,  include  most  of  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  study.  But  this  idea  must 
not  be  lost  sight  o^  viz.,  that  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Arithmetic  are  the  basis  of  a 
good  education,  and  that  from  this  point  of 
view  all  the  other  branches  should  be  studied. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  introducing  some 
personal  experience  in  this  subject  here. 

First,  then,  let  me  say  that  our  experience 
has  been  that  we  succeed  best  in  regard  to 
attendance  if,  in  some  way,  some  individual 
or  locality  can  be  specially  interested.  If 
a  new  school  is  needed  we  suggest  that  a 
petition  be  presented  in  conformity  with 
the  law,  and  in  this  way  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  at  least  some  of  the  parents  and  pupils. 

Then  we  find  that  special  attention  in  the 
way  of  visiting  is  desirable.  The  best  suc- 
cess we  ever  had  was  when  a  leading  busi- 
ness man  who  employs  over  600  men  and 
boys  was  at  the  head  of  the  committee.  He 
visited  the  school  regularly  and  encouraged 
the  pupils.  Sometimes  he  recognized  some 
of  his  employees  in  the  class  and  gave  them 
words  of^  encouragement.  In  many  ways 
he  did  good  and  strengthened  the  work. 

In  the  second  place  we  have  found  it  good 
practice,  as  a  rule,  not  to  employ  day 
teachers  for  evening  schools.  We  employ 
male  teachers  mainly  for  bo3''s'  schools,  and 
ladies  for  girls'  schools.  The  best  results 
we  have  had  at  any  time  were  obtained  by  a 
teacher  who  was  a  Normal  School  graduate 
and  a  College  graduate,  and  a  teacher  of. the 
very  best  experience.  He  taught  one  of  our 
primary  schools,  but  with  exceptionally 
good  results. 

In  regard  to  the  branches  :  We  find  that 
by  giving  these  pupils  the  best  we  have  in 
the  line  of  Supplementary  readers  in  Geog- 
raphy and  History  we  both  interest  them 
and  at  the  same  time  give  them  information 
very  valuable  in  their  life's  work.  The  act 
of  1883  provides  for  an  Evening  High 
School,  and  we  should  recognize  this  as  a 
wise  provision.    Certainly  the  working  boys 
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and  the  working  girls  are  entitled  to  the 
best  instruction  and  the  best  course  of  in- 
struction our  free  school  system  can  offer. 
There  should  be  no  stinting  along  this  line. 
It  would  seem  that  in  our  Evening  Schools 
we  can  find  an  opportunity  not  simply  to 
broaden  our  educational  system,  but  to  ad- 
vance the  work  in  a  practical  way,  and  cul- 
tivate a  field  that  has  been  hitherto  largely 
neglected. 

Supt.  Foose:  Our  night  schools  are  in 
good  condition,  and  doing  good  work. 
Our  aim  has  been  to  get  the  best  teachers 
available — we  have  had  some  who  teach 
in  the  day  schools,  others  who  do  not. 
To  do  both  is  too  much  work,  and  the 
teachers  feel  it  seriously;  but  we  must  do 
the  best  we  can  until,  like  California,  we 
can .  keep  open  the  night  schools  ten 
months  in  the  year,  and  bring  them  up 
to  such  a  high  mark  as  to  attract  high 
grade  teachers  and  give  them  worthy  po- 
sitions. As  it  is,  the  demand  varies  from 
year  to  year,  and  we  meet  it  as  made. 
We  teach  few  subjects,  but  the  teachers 
throw  into  it  all  the  power  of  their  per- 
sonality, and  keep  the  pupils  interested. 
Any  attempt  to  classify  and  work  these 
schools  as  in  the  day  schools  would  result 
in  failure.  To  teach  well  here  requires 
special  talent,  and  we  try  to  secure  it. 
The  measure  of  success  depends  on  the 
interest  existing  in  the  community.  The 
time  ought  not  to  be  far  distant  when 
night  schools  will  be  open  everywhere 
throughout  the  winter.  But  we  must 
have  public  sentiment  behind  us,  or  suc- 
cess will  be  spasmodic.  We  have  two 
evening  schools,  with  50  pupils  each. 

Supt.  Coughlin:  We  have  16  schools, 
with  750  pupils. 

Supt.  Baer:  I  might  have  mentioned 
that  we  have  two  grades,  no  high  school. 
In  every  case  the  people  signed  petitions 
for  the  opening  of  the  schools.  We  give 
them  as  much  attention  as  the  day 
schools. 

The  President:  We  have  3  schools,  and 
100  pupils. 

Supt.  Baer:  We  have  in  our  night 
school  a  teacher  who  is  a  Normal  School 
and  College  graduate— Prof.  Geo.  W. 
Wagner,  a  man  who,  if  he  sat  with  us 
to-day,  would  be  an  equal  among  equals, 
and  an  honor  to  the  body.  He  is  a  young 
lawyer,  and  teaches  to  help  himself  along. 
This  was  rare  good  fortune.  The  diffi- 
culty usually  is  to  get  suitable  teachers ; 
we  employ  our  day-school  teachers,  but 
that  raises  a  serious  question  already  re- 
ferred to  in  the  discussion.     We  have  16 


teachers,  and  over  500  pupils;  the  schools 
are  open  six  months.  In  connection  with 
this,  it  is  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
school  boards  are  responsible  not  only  for 
the  education  of  the  children,  but  of  the 
community,  and  should  make  provision 
for  anybody  who  wants  to  attend  school. 
Movements  like  the  University  Extension 
should  be  in  charge  of  the  school  author- 
ities. There  are  great  possibilities  in 
these  evening  schools :  in  the  exhibit  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  the  drawing  and  art 
work  from  the  night  schools  was  better 
than  that  of  the  high  school. 

Supt.  Dewey  (Newport  Twp.,  Luzerne 
Co.) :  We  have  been  reporting  night 
schools  to  the  department  for  ten  years, 
but  were  never  mentioned  in  the  official 
reports;  probably  there  are  other  such 
cases.  We  have  7  schools,  with  300  pu- 
pils, and  have  kept  them  open  five 
months  for  severakyears  past.  We  teach 
in  addition  to  the  common  branches  his- 
tory and  algebra.  When  pupils  are 
anxious  to  learn,  we  see  that  they  have 
the  privilege.  We  employ  the  day-school 
teachers  because  we  have  no  others. 

Adjourned  to  8  p.  m.,  it  being  an- 
nounced that  admission  would  be  by- 
tickets,  which  were  now  distributed. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 


THE  High  School  Orchestra  gave  sev- 
eral selections  at  the  opening  of  the 
evening  session,  followed  by  a  solo  by 
Mr.  John  Baumgardner,  a  high  school 
pupil,  admirably  given,  and  warmly  ap- 
plauded. 

The  President  announced  that  a  letter 
from  Dr.  MacAlister  stated  his  inability 
to  be  present,  and  that  State  Superinten- 
dent SchaeflFer  had  kindly  consented  to 
take  his  place  and  address  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  subject  announced.  Dr. 
Schaefier  then  delivered  the  following^ 
address  on 

PESTALOZZI,  THE  APOSTLE  OP  EDUCA- 
TIONAL REFORM. 

It  is  but  a  few  hours  since  I  was  notified 
that  I  should  be  expected  to  fill  the  place  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  whose  name 
appears  on  the  programme  for  this  evening. 
The  fact  that  his  name  begins  with  **  Mac  " 
indicates  that  the  place  is  a  hard  one  to  fill ; 
the  short  time  for  preparation  is  an  addi- 
tional disadvantage  ;  but  I  must  do  the  best 
I  can,  and  you  will  give  me  the  benefit  of 
kindly  criticism. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  introduce  my  sub- 
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ject  than  to  recall  the  visit  of  another  Irish- 
man to  a  school  in  the  little  town  of  Yver- 
dun,  in  Switzerland.  Being  prevailed  upon 
to  spend  a  few  hours  in  the  school,  he  found 
it  in  charge  of  a  teacher  who  was  without 
-doubt  the  strangest  pedagogical  phenome- 
non on  the  continent  of  Europe.  His  ex- 
terior was  altogether  against  him.  A  stoop- 
ing figure,  a  wrinkled  face,  harsh  forbidding 
features,  uncombed  hair,  lop-sided  shoes, 
slovenly  habits  ;  a  jargon  made  up  of  the 
worst  of  German  and  the  worst  of^ French, 
and  these  not  always  kept  distinct ;  indis- 
tinct articulation  and  pronunciation  which 
made  it  difiicult  to  understand  what  he 
.said — ^surely  these  defects  would  have  been 
.sufficient  to  condemn  him  in  the  eyes  of  any 
;School  official  of  Pennsvlvania.  But  ap- 
pearances sometimes  deceive ;  and  this 
stranger  was  standing  in  the  presence  of  the 
,g^eatest  teacher  of  his  day  and  generation 
—  the  Founder  of  Popular  Education. 
Although  the  first  recitation  he  witnessed 
^was  carried  on  in  a  language  unfamiliar  to 
him,  he  was  struck  by  the  intelligence  and 
vivacity  portrayed  on  the  features  of  the 
pupils.  And  when  during  the  following 
hour  he  witnessed  the  power  of  the  teacher's 
method  applied  to  Arithmetic,  he  discovered 
in  the  scholars  a  clear  perception  of  number 
and  its  relations,  a  precision  and  rapidity 
in  mental  calculation,  and  an  animation 
.and  interest  in  their  employment,  which 
<;onvinced  him  that  the  teacher  had  discov- 
ered a  grand  pedagogical  secret,  and  he  re- 
solved to  stay  until  he  had  penetrated  it, 
and  could  carry  it  home  to  Iceland.  His 
proposed  visit  of  a  few  hours  terminated 
only  at  the  end  of  three  months  ;  and  had  he 
lived  to  introduce  the  knowledge  he  there 
gained  into  his  native  country,  the  subse- 
^juent  history  of  the  Emerald  Isle  might 
iave  been  different,  and  again,  as  long  be- 
fore in  the  7th  century,  her  schools  might 
liave  attracted  students  from  distant  lands. 
This  visitor  was  not  an  isolated  example. 
As  the  fame  of  that  teacher  spread  abroad, 
young  men  flocked  to  Switzerland  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  after  imbibing  his 
spirit  and  learning  his  methods,  returned  to 
their  homes  and  reorganized  this  systems  of 
instruction.-  The  name  of  the  teacher  was 
Pestalozzi,  and  he  there  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  modem  Pedagogy.  His  whole  life 
-was  an  exhibition  of  self-denying,  self- 
sacrificing  love.  Like  many  another  re- 
former, he  became  a  martyr  to  the  cause  he 
had  espoused.  His  career  opens  with  a 
love-story.  Entering  a  shop  m  Ziirich  to 
invest  some  of  his  small  means  in  candy,  he 
w^as  lectured  by  the  young  lady  in  charge 
for  wastefulness  ;  the  acquaintance  ripened 
into  mutual  affection,  and  they  became  en- 
:gaged.  He  was  24,  she  seven  years  older. 
No  doubt  the  gossips  of  Zurich  said  he  was 
marry  in?  the  rich  merchant's  daughter 
Anna  Schultess  for  her  money,  and  that  she 
accepted  him  as  her  last  chance ;  but  the 
readiness   with  which    she   sacrificed   her 


property  to  further  his  scheme,  the  devotion 
with  which  she  clung  to  him  in  all  his 
misfortunes,  show  that  the  match  was  a 
love-match  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of 
the  word.  With  her  wealth  the  two  might 
have  spent  their  days  in  ease  and  luxury, 
but  the  great  heart  of  Pestalozzi  prompted 
him  to  deeds  of  philanthropy  ana  benevo- 
lence. In  the  letter  in  whicn  he  proposed  to 
Anna,  he  announced  his  determination  to 
do  great  things  for  his  country,  even  though 
his  wife  should  interpose  her  entreaties  and 
her  tears.  She  accepted  him  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Looking  about  him  at  Zurich,  he  saw  the 
rich  revelling  in  all  their  hearts  could  wish 
for,  while  the  poor  were  grovelling  in  rags 
and  dirt — existing,  not  living;  and  in  the 
year  1775 — ^the  very  year  in  which  the  New 
World  struck  its  first  blow  for  liberty — 
Pestalozzi  made  his  first  move  to  liberate 
the  children  of  the  poor  from  the  thraldom 
of  ignorance.  *  \  Great  ideas  spring  from  the 
heart,"  says  tHe  philosopher.  The  great 
heart  of  Pestalozzi,  beating  high  for  the 
welfare  of  humanity,  led  him  to  conceive 
the  idea  that  he  might  elevate  the  condition 
of  the  masses  by  purchasing  a  farm  at 
Neuhof  and  establishing  an  industrial 
school,  hoping  to  defray  the  expense  bv  the 
cultivation  of  madder.  Here  he  gathered 
many  of  the  poor  children  of  his  native  city, 
and  for  part  of  the  day  gave  them  the  rudi- 
ments of  education,  and  the  remainder  01 
the  time  tried  to  teach  them  some  useful 
handicraft  which  would  help  to  elevate  their 
condition.  When  the  mothers  found  their 
children  were  expected  to  work,  they  de- 
manded pay;  ana  in  the  kindness  of  his 
heart,  the  teacher  yielded  to  the  demand. 
The  scheme  failed,  and  in  five  years  (1780) 
his  wife's  fortune  was  spent,  the  farm  was 
under  the  hammer  of  the  sheriff,  and  every- 
body was  lamenting  the  fate  of  the  philan- 
thropic dreamer  at  Neuhof. 

But  poverty  is  sometimes  the  condition  of 
success.  I  recall  at  this  moment  a  New 
England  woman  who  whitewashed  the 
fences  around  her  home,  darned  the  stock- 
ings of  her  children  with  her  own  hands,  and 
when  the  day's  work  was  done  plied  her  pen 
until  the  story  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  was  fin- 
ished, and  the  fame  and  fortune  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  were  assured.  So  the  very 
poverty  into  which  Pestalozzi  fell  became 
the  source  of  his  greatness— had  his  lot 
been  cast  in  this  land  wealth  would  have 
followed  also.  His  condition  was  discussed 
by  two  brothers  Fiissli — one  a  publisher,  the 
other  an  artist  at  Zurich.  The  latter,  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  a  humorous  pamphlet, 
asked  who  was  the  author  of  the  satire,  and 
being  answered  *'  Pestalozzi,"  replied,  '*  The 
man  has  talent,  and  might  help  himself  by 
writing."  The  publisher  thereupon  urged 
him  to  write  a  popular  tale.  Without  any 
positive  plan,  he  composed  some  pieces  in 
imitation  of  Marmontel.  From  his  inability 
to  buy  the  necessary  paper,  he  wrote  on  the 
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blank  lieaves  of  an  old  account  book.  When- 
ever he  added  anything  to  the  text,  he 
patched  little  scraps  of  paper  upon  the  sheet, 
which  together  with  his  illegible  penman- 
ship must  have  driven  the  printers  nearly  to 
despair.  After  some  efforts  conducted  with- 
out any  systematic  plan,  he  touched  upon 
domestic  education,  which  grew  and  ex- 
panded until,  throwing  his  whole  heart  into 
the  theme  and  drawing  from  the  treasures 
of  his  own  experience,  he  produced  "  Leon- 
ard and  Gertrude." 

This  book  appeared  in  the  same  year  in 
which  Comwalhs  surrendered,  and  the  sen- 
sation caused  bv  that  closing  event  of  the 
American  Revolution  is  hardly  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  which  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  this  book  on  Education.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Berne  decreed  him  a  gold  medal, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  turn  into  cash  to 
supply  his  family  with  the  necessaries  of 
life.  In  our  day  and  country,  the  sale  of 
that  book,  like  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin,  would 
have  made  its  author  rich  :  as  it  was,  it  ad- 
ded little  to  his  wealth.  He  received  $3  a 
sheet,  and  ^20  additional  in  case  it  reached 
a  second  eaition.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as 
well  as  if  he  had  realized  more,  for  he  never 
knew  how  to  take  care  of  his  money.  On  one 
occasion,  when  in  great  need,  he  borrowed 
a  sum  of  money,  and  on  his  way  home  met  a 
poor  man  in  distress,  his  house  having  been 
burned  and  he  left  without  food  and  shelter: 
Pestalozzi's  heart  got  the  better  of  him,  and 
putting  all  the  borrowed  money  into  the 
man's  nand,  he  ran  home,  not  waiting  long 
enough  to  hear  his  thanks.  On  another  oc- 
casion, for  want  of  something  else  to  bestow, 
he  gave  a  begear  the  silver  buckles  from  his 
shoes  and  tied  them  with  straw,  so  that  he 
was  actually  arrested  as  a  tramp  in  the  next 
town  !  • 

The  large-heartedness  evinced  in  these  two 
instances  fills  every  paee  of  his  marvelous 
book  ;  and  though  it  did  not  make  him  rich, 
it  did  make  him  famous.  Whilst  its  author 
had  at  times  scarcely  a  crust  of  bread  to  eat, 
the  book  proceeded  in  triumph  over  Europe. 
Wherever  it  was  read,  the  readers  began  to 
discuss  the  education  of  the  people  and  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
Read  it  for  yourselves,  and  see  if  you  can 
finish  without  shedding  tears.  One  of  these 
books  found  its  way  into  the  royal  palace  at 
Konigsberg,  and  Queen  Louisa,  wife  of 
Frederick  William  III,  mother  of  Frederick 
William  IV,  who  gave  Prussia  her  consti- 
tution, and  of  Wm.  I,  emperor  of  Germany, 
on  laying  it  aside  entered  in  her  diary  : 
**  To-day  I  was  reading  *  Leonard  and  Ger- 
trude.* a  book  for  the  people,  by  John  Henry 
Pestalozzi.  One  feels  at  home  in  the  Swiss 
village  which  he  describes.  If  I  had  my 
own  way  I  would  this  very  night  step  into 
my  carriage,  and  roll  off  to  Switzerland  in 
order  that  with  tears  in  my  eyes  and  the 
warm  pressure  of  my  hand,  I  might  thank 
him  for  what  he  has  done  for  the  masses." 
She    prevailed    on    her   husband   to   send 


thither  seventeen  young  men  to  study  the 
methods  of  the  autnor  at  his  Normal  School 
at  Yverdun,  and  on  their  return  frequently 
spent  hours  in  the  schools  taught  according^ 
to  his  principles,  and  not  only  applied  them 
to  the  education  of  her  own  children,  but 
aided  in  many  ways  in  the  regeneration  of 
the  schools  of  Prussia.  I  once  lectured  to 
an  audience  in  which  was  a  millionaire — 
another  time  I  sat  in  a  lecture  room  with  a 
live  King  (the  King  of  Saxony) — but  I 
imagine  that  neither  of  the  two  sensations 
could  compare  with  that  produced  by  the 
visits  of  this  Prussian  queen  to  the  people's 
schools.  Prussia  was  ripe  for  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  her  educational  system.  The  King 
had  but  recently  returned  from  signing  the 
treaty  with  Napoleon  that  deprived  him  of 
half  his  dominions.  When  his  prime  min- 
ister Von  Stein  in  the  ministerial  council 
expressed  his  conviction  that  henceforth 
Prussia  must  make  up  in  the  sphere  of  mind 
what  she  had  lost  in  the  material  world,  the 
King  with  tears  in  his  eyes  exclaimed  **  Ja, 
ja,  das  ist  wahr  !"  The  whole  system  was 
reorganized  from  the  elementar}-  school  to 
the  university,  and  education  was  made  com- 
pulsory. 

When  the  philosopher  Fichte  delivered 
his  lectures  in  the  University  of  Berlin  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Fatherland,  the  French 
soldiers  who  paraded  the  halls  and  grounds, 
but  did  not  understand  the  lecturer, 
little  dreamed  that  he  was  calling- 
attention  to  a  scheme  of  education,  based 
upon  Pestalozzi's  book,  that  was  to  turn 
the  course  of  empire  against  France. 
Meanwhile  Pestalozzi  himself  had  found  his 
way  to  the  court  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
begged  for  an  interview :  the  answer  sent 
him  was.  '*  Tell  the  old  fool  I  have  no  time 
to  waste  on  ABC's." 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  two  nations, 
the  one  whose  emperor  had  no  time  for 
A-B-C's  and  the  other  whose  gueen  wept 
over  the  book  on  education,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  detailed  repetition.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  for  many  years  all  that  the 
world  knew  of  Prussia  was  that  it  was  the 
land  of  schoolmasters.  I  well  remember 
when  a  stndent  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  '66,  it  was  predicted 
that  Prussia  would  have  a  downfall  as  great 
as  in  the  days  of  Napoleon.  Our  professor 
Falk  shook  nis  head,  and  seven  days'  fight- 
ing proved  him  right,  for  Austria  with  her 
millions  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Prussia. 
Then  the  newspapers  explained  that  "the 
victory  was  achieved  by  the  needle-gun." 
But  Franz  Joseph  knew  better,  and  at  once 
reorganized  his  army  and  his  schools  upon 
the  Prussian  plan.  A  few  years  later  the 
world  knew  better,  too.  The  war  with 
France  broke  out :  this  time  the  best  guns 
were  on  the  other  side,  and  the  French  ex- 
pected an  easy  conquest  of  Berlin.  Yet 
seven  months  had  not  elapsed  before  Napo- 
leon III,  once  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  and  so 
powerful  that  he  could  stretch  nis   hand 
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across  the  Atlantic  and  set  up  an  empire  in 
Mexico,  had  lost  his  crown  and  was  a 
prisoner  upon  the  heights  of  Wilhelmshohe, 
and  France  was  compelled  to  pay  5,000,000,- 
000  francs  to  indemnify  Germany  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  war.  Then  at  last  the  world 
saw  that  the  German  schoolmaster  had  con- 
quered, and  that  the  prinqiples  of  Pestalozzi 
had  made  Prussia  the  strongest  kingdom  of 
Germany,  and  the  German  nation  the  most 
powerful  upon  the  continent. 

Europe  heeded  the  lesson.  Under  the 
third  Republic  France  has  doubled  her 
budget  seven  times  for  the  stipport  of  popu- 
lar education,  and  some  of  her  leading 
statesmen  are  writing  text-books.  Last 
year  over  160,000  children  in  Paris  were  re- 
ceiving manual  training;  the  principles  of 
agriculture  are  taught  in  the  rural  and 
Normal  schools,  and  exemplified  in  the 
school  gardens.  The  Forum  tells  us  that  in 
that  same  epoch  of  educational  development, 
1870,  England  began  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  universal  education  by  the  enactment 
of  laws  to  supplement  the  educational  work 
of  the  Englisn  Church;  they  felt  the  need 
of  training  their  working  people  so  that 
they  could  compete  with  the  educated  labor 
of  the  Continent.  The  movement  is  destined 
to  encircle  the  globe.  The  viceroys  of  India 
have  wrought  wonderful  changes  in  the  ed- 
ucation as  well  as  the  government  of  the 
180,000,000  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in 
Asia.  The  most  distant  countries— Mada- 
gascar, New  Zealand,  Japan — have  put  into 
operation  systems  of  education  that  chal- 
lenge the  admiration  of  the  world  :  the  last- 
named  nation  is  now  demonstrating  what 
education  can  do  for  an  earnest  people.  So 
the  influence  of  Pestalozzi  has  eone  round 
the  earth.  - 1  need  not  speak  of  the  progress 
of  this  movement  in  our  own  country,  ex- 
cept to  note  a  comparison  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education,  which  seems  to 
show  that  the  earning  capacity  of  the  aver- 
age man  is  greater  in  Massachusetts  than 
in  Pennsylvania — which  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  Pestalozzian  movement  struck 
Massachusetts  earlier  than  the  Keystone; 
for  Massachusetts  had  high  schools  m  1826, 
and  to-day  97.4  per  cent,  of  her  boys  and  girls 
enjoy  high  school  privileges.  Has  not  the 
day  come  for  us  to  fall  in  with  the  move- 
ment started  by  the  strange  teacher  in  the 
obscure  Swiss  village  ? 

To  estimate  what  this  movement  accom- 
plished, we  must  glance  at  the  schools  Uiat 
existed  before  Pestalozzi* s  time,  and  com- 
pare them  with  subsequent  improvement. 
In  the  i6th,  17th,  even  i8th  century,  ele- 
mentary schools  were  essentially  reading 
schools.  The  admirable  schools  of  the 
Jesuits  were  only  for  the  rich.  If  the  lower 
classes  could  read,  sing  psalms  and  repeat 
the  catechism,  it  was  enough — in  Catholic 
countries  even  so  much  was  not  necessary. 
So  in  the  lower  schools  reading  was  the 
chief  matter;  each  child  read  by  himself, 
being  first  drilled  to  remember  and  recog- 


nize each  letter,  then  words  letter  by  letter, 
and  so  on  for  years  before  facility  was  ac- 
quired in  calling  the  words — to  understand 
what  was  read  was  scarcely  thought  of 
Naturally,  healthy  youth  reluctantly  at- 
tended school;  hours  of  this  mechanical  toil 
were  a  difficult  task;  so  it  was  necessary  to 
force  children  to  "sit  still  and  study" — 
they  were  kept  in  order  by  cruel  punish- 
ments. The  rod,  the  cane,  the  raw-hide,, 
were  necessary  apparatus;  Martin  Luther 
reckons  up  15  or  10  whippings  in  one  fore- 
noon. The  learning  and  the  training  cor- 
responded— one  a  mechanical  process,  the~ 
other  bodily  suffering.  What  wonder  that 
from  such  schools-  came  a  rude  and  bar-^ 
barons  generation,  that  the  schoolmaster 
was  the  hobgoblin  with  which  mothers 
scared  their  children  into  submission?  The 
school  was  a  dungeon,  the  master  a  jailer; 
the  teacher's  place,  especially  in  the  coun- 
try, was  among  servants  and  underlings. 

We  have  changed  all  that.  The  school 
edifices  are  models  of  airiness,  convenience 
and  architecture.  The  children,  no  longer 
reluctant,  now  like  best  to  go.  Rod  and 
cowhide  are  seldom  used,  and  how  many 
millions  of  tears  less  flow  down  the  chil- 
dren's cheeks!  No  longer  a  mere  machine, 
the  pupil's  being  is  developed  by  intelligible 
means,  and  according  to  laws  impressed  by 
the  Creator  upon  human  nature  itself.  In- 
stead of  pushing  and  cramming,  we  have 
healthy,  vigorous,  natural  growth.  And 
the  teacher  has  come  forward  in  no  less  de- 
gree: to  him  are  open  all  the  highest  ofiices 
in  the  gift  of  the  people — only  the  other  day 
the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  chose  a 
teacher  to  be  her  Governor  by  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote  [applause  and  laughter]. 
For  you  know  I  am  only  a  sort  of  John  the 
Baptist  to-night,  the  herald  of  one  greater 
than  I — and  I  must  hasten  to  make  room 
for  him. 

I  do  not  hold  up  Pestalozzi  as  perfect  in 
every  particular.  He  sometimes  violated 
his  own  principles  ;  he  was  deficient  in 
the  management  of  every-day  affairs;  but  he 
kindled  an  unprecedented  enthusiam  for 
popular  education,  and  the  stimulus  he  gave 
led  others  to  success.  He  taught  the  world 
the  A  B  C  of  instruction  ;  the  A  B  C  of  skill 
he  sought  so  earnestly  was  reserved  for 
Froebel,  the  founder  of  the  kindergarten  \ 
but  is  not  the  honor  he  achieved  enough 
for  one  man  t 

Compare  him  with  the  greatest  hero  of 
that  age.  See  the  latter  bending  over  the 
Seine,  meditating  suicide ;  then  returning 
to  Paris,  lifting  himself  by  one  bold  stroke 
to  the  head  of  the  Republic  ;  see  him 
anointed  emperor  by  a  pontiff  he  despised  : 
watch  the  carnage  and  bloodshed  he  pro- 
duced on  fields  like  Austerlitz  and  Leipsic  ; 
watch  him  an  exile  at  Elba,  planning  the 
stroke  which  regained  him  an  empire,  to 
lose  it  again  on  the  gory  plains  of  Waterloo, 
where  fortune  forever  deserted  him ;  then 
follow  him  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  stood 
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upon  the  shore,  meditating  upon  destiny 
and  thinking  of  the  tears  of  mothers  and 
widows  he  had  caused  to  flow.  See  his 
dynasty  extinct,  the  empire  he  created 
transformed  into  a  republic. 

Then  follow  Pestaiozzi  as  he,  gives  him- 
self for  others— spending  his  life  in  prevent- 
ing the  tears  of  children,  and  pleading  for 
their  education  with  voice  and  pen  ;  see  his 
book  making  its  wav  everywhere,  raising 
up  friends  to  spread  his  ideas  broadcast, 
until  the  civilized  world  is  moulded  by  their 
influence  ;  sowing  seeds  to  bless  generatipns 
yet  unborn,  and  inaugurating  a  work  that 
will  be  felt  for  good  while  time  shall  last. 
Hear  him  on  his  death-bed :  '*  I  wish  to  be 
buried  under  the  eaves  of  the  school  (a 
school  he  had  wished  to  build),  and  that  my 
name  alone  should  be  engraved  on  the  stone 
that  covers  me  ;  perhaps  when  the  drops  of 
water  have  made  a  hole  in  the  stone,  people 
may  be  more  just  to  my  memory  than  they 
have  been  to  myself  during  life.*'  Sixty- 
three  years  passed  away,  and  these  words 
were  verified.  Pestaiozzi *s  system  was  a 
livine  power  in  every  school  throughout  the 
world,  and  he  himself  awakening  fresh  inter- 
est every  day.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1890, 
Yverdun  witnessed  a  remarkable  spectacle. 
In  the  market-place  a  statue  of  Pestaiozzi  was 
unveiled,  amid  choruses  of  rejoicing  and 
garlands  of  flowers.  Children  sane, 
**Gloire  a  Pestaiozzi!  Gloire  a  Tami  de 
jeunesse !"  Bells  ranc;,  bands  played, 
speeches  were  made.  The  statue  is  by  the 
Swiss  artist  Alfred  Lanz,  and  was  on  view 
at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Pestaiozzi  is  stand- 
ing, with  one  arm  encircling  a  little  girl  ; 
on  the  other  hand  a  bare-legged  boy,  hold- 
ing a  book,  looks  up  in  his  benefactor's 
face  with  confidence  and  affection.  The 
wonderful  expression  of  fatherly  love  and 
benevolence,  which  gave  that  rugged  face  a 
beauty  all  its  own,  is  there,  and  we  hear 
him  saying  as  he  so  often  said  to  his  adopted 
children,  **  And  you,  too,  mean  to  be  wise 
and  good,  do  you  not?"  On  the  base  are 
inscribed  the  words:  "Benefactor  of  the 
poor  at  Neuhof,  father  of  the  orphans  at 
Stanz,  founder  of  the  National  School  at 
Burgdorf,  educator  of  the  people  at  Yverdun. 
Everything  for  others — ^for  himself  noth- 
ing." On  the  other  side  are  his  own  im- 
mortal words:  "I  lived  like  a  beggar,  to 
teach  beggars  to  live  like  men." 

And  now  I  ask  you,  which  would  you 
rather  have  been — Napoleon  the  destroyer 
of  thousands,  or  Pestaiozzi  the  friend  of 
children,  the  Apostle  of  Reform  in  Modern 
Education  ?    [Applause.] 

A  solo  by  Miss  Bertha  Hess,  of  Harris- 
burg  High  School,  was  very  sweetly  sung. 

GOVERNOR  HASTINGS'    ADDRESS. 

The  President  left  the  chair  and  es- 
corted Governor  Hastings  to  the  platform, 
who  was  received  with  applause,  and 
spoke  as  follows : 


I  hope  to  win  your  favor  and  sympathy, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  a  single  sentence — 
I  had  no  more  idea  that  I  should  be  expected 
to  address  a  great  audience  like  this  than 
that  I  should  fly  to  the  moon.  As  you 
know,  I  am  rather  new  to  this  business  of 
being  Governor  ;  and  since  coming  down 
here  from  my  home  in  the  mountains,  to 
take  up  a  new  business,  I  have  been  con- 
fronted with  so  many  astonishing  things 
that  I  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  anything  I 
am  called  on  to  undergo.  Not  half  an  hour 
after  being  sworn  into  office,  I  was  waited 
upon  by  soldiers  in  uniform  and  informed 
that  I  would  be  required  to  lead  the  grand 
march  at  the  inauguration  ball — that  a  lady 
had  been  selected  for  me,  and  her  new  gown 
was  all  ready.  [Laughter].  I  was  notified 
that  next  day  I  should  be  expected  to  pre- 
side over  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture — I 
felt  more  comfortable  over  that,  and  ex- 
pected a  comparatively  easy  day  ;  but  mean- 
while I  took  part  in  fifteen  or  twenty  in- 
formal meetings  in  the  interest  of  as  many 
gentlemen  who  desired  to  serve  the  Common- 
wealth in  various  capacities,  and  of  whose 
qualifications  I  was  to  be  informed.  You 
may  well  suppose  that  I  was  delighted  to 
attend  the  agricultural  meeting,  and  listen 
to  an  extended  discussion  on  tuberculosis — 
it  was  such  a  relief  that  I  spent  the  after- 
noon and  most  of  the  next  day  with  the 
farmers,  and  gave  the  public-spirited  gentle- 
men who  wanted  offices  time  to  get  a  few 
more  endorsements.  Since  then  I  have  been 
called  upon  to  address  the  Board  of  Phar- 
macy, tne  Board  of  Health,  and  so  on  ;  I 
have  four  or  five  engagements  for  to-morrow, 
so  far  as  heard  from,  and  no  man  knows  how 
many  more  to  come.     [Applause.] 

And  now,  I  am  expected  to  speiak  to  you 
on  some  educational  subject,  just  after  the 
scholarly  address  of  your  splendid  State  Su- 
perintendent, whom  I  fear  the  distinguished 
Dr.  MacAlister  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  excel  in  analyzing  the  character  of 
Pestaiozzi.  As  I  listened  to  him,  I  was  con- 
siding  upon  what  point  to  hang  a  thought. 
While  he  was  speaking  there  was  contin- 
ually present  in  my  mind  this  suggestion  : 
When  Pestaiozzi  started  in  life  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  ^ood  for.  Eifort  in  sev- 
eral lines  resulted  m  failure.  Finally  he 
found  the  work  .  for  which  he  was  best 
suited,  and  became  the  greatest  teacher  of 
his  time,  and  left  his  mark  upon  all  lines  of 
education  throughout  the  world.  So  every 
boy  and  girl  blooming  into  manhood  or 
womanhood  is  thinking  and  hoping  to  fit 
into  some  niche  in  a  world  that  seems  over- 
crowded already.  Many,  alas  !  will  fail — 
all  history  is  strewn  with  wrecks  of  those 
who  started  wrong — ^but  we  must  hold  up 
before  them  examples  like  that  of  Pesta- 
iozzi, who  kept  on  trying  until  he  found  the 
work  that  waited  for  him.  Napoleon,  his 
contemporary,  failing  in  his  early  ambition 
to  be  a  distinguished  man  of  letters,  became 
the  most  brilliant  soldier  of  his  age ;  but 
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his  ambitions,  his  motives,  were  all  selfish 
— all  wrone — and  he  ended  wrong,  and  left 
to  the  world  nothing  but  a  brilliant  story. 
Our  Washington  had  chosen  the  sea,  and 
only  relinquished  a  midshipman's  commis- 
sion because  of  the  tears  of  his  good  mother. 
He  was  a  man  to  succeed  anywhere  ;  but 
who  will  say  that  his  best  place  was  not 
found  in  the  camp  and  council  of  the  infant 
nation?  Bryant,  Irving,  Longfellow — ^that 
triad  of  shining  lights  in  American  liter- 
ature— started  in  the  law  ;  how  fortunate  for 
their  fame  and  our  enjoyment  that  they  left 
that  path  for  another !  Hawthorne  early 
determined  to  write,  and  so  build  himself  a 
home  and  enrich  it  with  a  library,  and  bring 
his  mother  to  live  with  him  among  his 
books— and  she  lived  to  see  his  ambition 
realized. 

All  of  us,  young  or  old,  big  or  little,  are 
fitted  for  something ;  and  our  great  effort 
should  be  to  find  out  what  that  thing  is, 
and  then  go  to  work  at  it.  [Applause.] 
You  have  heard  the  story  of  the  farmer  who 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  boy,  and 
who  locked  him  up  in  a  room  with  a  five- 
dollar  gold  piece,  an  apple,  and  a  Bible.  If 
when  he  opened  the  door  the  boy  had 
pocketed  the  money,  he  would  make  him  a 
banker  ;  if  he  was  eating  the  apple,  a  farmer; 
if  he  was  reading  the  Bible,  a  preacher. 
When  the  time  expired,  the  boy  had  pock- 
eted the  money,  eaten  the  apple,  ana  was 
climbing  out  at  the  window  with  the  Bible 
tinder  his  arm— so  he  concluded  to  make 
him  a  lawyer.     [Laughter.] 

Our  State  Superintendent  has  told  you  I 
was  once  a  teacher.  Before  that  I  had  the 
honor  to  graduate  from  a  township  school. 
Those  who  had  charge  of  me  were  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  have  no  other  opportunities  to 
five  me  than  the  common  school  of  those 
ays.  But  I  spent  five  happier  years  after- 
ward as  a  teacher ;  and  in  them  I  enjoyed 
more  pleasure,  accomplished  more  good,  and 
was  more  of  a  man  in  my  own  estimation 
than  in  the  place  I  hold  to-day.  Since  then 
everything  has  grown  away  from  my  recol- 
lections of  school  days.  When  I  was  in 
school,  I  did  not  know  that  such  a  school 
assembly  room  as  this  existed.  We  have 
advanced  more  in  educational  matters  than 
in  anything  else  in  this  growing  country. 
That  is  much  to  say,  when  we  remember 
that  in  1857  President  Fillmore  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  congratulated  the  country 
that  the  slavery  question  was  "forever 
settled,"  not  dreaming  that  in  half-a  dozen 
years  it  would  be  finally  disposed  of  in  the 
^eatest  civil  war  of  modem  history.  And 
it  was  not  so  long  before  that  President 
Monroe  had  remarked  of  the  then  Territory 
of  Ohio,  that  "  it  might  do  for  the  red  man, 
but  was  too  low  and  swampy  for  white  peo- 
ple' * — yet  that  same  section  is  now  furnishing 
us  with  Presidents  one  after  another.  And 
when  the  Atlantic  cable  was  projected,  a 
great  French  scholar,  who  had  studied  elec- 
tricity and  was  master  of  the  subject  as  then 


known,  declared  such  communication  could 
be  of  no  commercial  advantage,  because  it 
could  never  reach  a  speed  of  more  than  six 
words  per  hour  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  [Laughter.]  Along  all  these 
lines  of  improvement  our  country  has  gone 
forward  with  magnificent  strides  ;  yet  any 
thoughtful  spectator  of  educational  progress 
for  the  past  half  century  will  agree  with  me 
that  education  has  kept  in  the  forefront  of 
human  achievement. 

You,  who  are  in  a  measure  responsible  for 
the  future  development  of  this  great  interest, 
must  remember  always  that  we  have  here  in 
America  a  country  different  from  any  other, 
past  or  present.  Ours  is  a  real  republic. 
Greece  was  a  republic  of  the  few — the  many 
were  slaves.  The  republics  of  Italy  were 
little  better— they  too  were  for  the  few,  not 
for  the  whole.  Holland,  yes,  even  Switzer- 
land, were  aristocracies  of  the  land-owners. 
The  United  States  of  America  is  a  republic 
pure  and  simple — a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  if  you  ask  me  what  will  keep  its 
starry  flag  floating  forever,  I  reply  that  it 
must  be  the  progressive  intellectual  and 
moral  development  of  our  boys  and  girls. 
Shut  up  the  school,  the  college,  the  church, 
and  in  less  than  half  a  century  this  country 
would  have  a  king  or  queen,  or  somethinc^ 
worse.  It  follows  from  this  that  Pennsyl- 
vania cannot  honestly  spend  too  much 
money  upon  the  education  of  her  boys  and 
and  girls.  I  hope  to  see  the  time  in  Penn- 
sylvania when  every  boy  and  girl  can  get  an 
education  in  the  highest  branches  of  the 
university  as  free  of  cost  as  are  the  rudi- 
ments to-day. 

Only  a  little  while  ago,  on  a  little  farm  in 
Michigan,  a  one  and  a  half  story  house  was 
the  home  of  a  man  now  widely  known  all 
over  the  civilized  world.  He  came  one  day 
those  eleven  miles  to  Ann  Arbor,  asking  if 
he  mi^ht  come  to  school.  "Certainly.", 
"But  I  nave  no  money."  "You  find  boarding; 
we  will  find  you  books  and  a  place  to  sleep." 
To-day  he  is  a  sculptor  of  world-wide  repu- 
tation, who  has  added  fame  to  his  country. 
What  might  have  been  the  loss,  had  there 
been  no  such  institution  to  give  that  young 
man  a  chance  to  find  out  what  he  had  genius 
to  do ! 

Some  time  ago,  at  a  college  commence- 
ment, I  saw  a  young  man  step  up  and  re- 
ceive all  the  cash  prizes  awarded.  The 
President  gave  me  his  history.  The  son  of 
a  blacksmith,  he  came  from  school  asking  if 
he  could  go  into  the  Freshman  class,  and  if 
he  would  receive  all  the  cash  prizes  he  could 
earn.  Being  answered  aflBrmatively,  he 
went  to  work,  took  all  the  cash  prizes  one 
year  after  the  other,  and  paid  his  way 
through  college  with  them. 

There  are  such  gifted  minds  all  over  this 
country  ;  the  schools  are  the  great  nursery 
garden  where  such  qualities  are  to  be 
planted  and  grow  into  benefactions  to  the 
world  and  to  humanity.  We  do  not  know 
where  they  will  appear ;  we  must  give  all 
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the  opportunity.  We  do  not  find  them 
everywnere,  perhaps  less  often  in  a  period 
like  the  present,  when  no  ereat  emergency 
presses  upon  us,  but  life  flows  in  a  steady 
current.  It  was  the  Revolution  that  gave 
us  Washington — the  Civil  War  a  Grant,  a 
Sherman  and  a  Sheridan.  Every  ereat  na- 
tional crisis  develops  its  leaders—the  "com- 
mon people,"  as  Lincoln  called  them,  al- 
ways furnish  the  men  for  the  hour  of  need — 
the  common  people,  whom  the  same  ffreat 
man  said  "  he  thought  the  Lord  must  love, 
because  he  made  so  many  of  them."  From 
their  ranks  came  the  men  who  led  us 
through  blood  and  tears  into  these  days  of 
freedom  and  of  peace. 

What  a  country  we  have — what  an  oppor- 
tunity !  And  how  much  depends  upon  the 
education  we  give  the  children!  How 
thankful  they  should  be  that  they  were  bom 
into  such  a  land,  and  how  we  should  feel 
and  impress  the  duty  of  keeping  pure  and 
clean  the  sources  of  political  power,  which 
is  only  possible  through  the  intellectual  and 
moral  culture  of  our  people. 

No — there  is  no  land  like  ours.  A  centuiy 
ago  a  mere  handful — ^to-day  seventy  mil- 
lions. As  I  listened  to  the  sweet  voice  of  the 
young  lady  awhile  ago,  I  remembered  that 
when  Washington  raised  the  flag  for  the 
first  time  we  had  not  even  a  national  song. 
There  was  not  much  poetry  or  sentiment  at 
Concord  and  Lexington  ;  at  Bunker  Hill 
the  sneer  of  the  enemy  was  the  only  music 
set  to  words — 

**  Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 
Riding  on  a  pony," 

but  he  came  to  stay,  and  has  had  many  a 

Sony  since  then,  but  still  carries  the  old 
ag.  Farther  on,  as  the  little  band  grew 
into  a  prosperous  and  happy  people,  we  ad- 
vertised ourselves  as 

**  Columbia,  the  gem  of  the  ocean, 
•  The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free," 

and  perhaps  even  now  there  is  no  nobler 
thing  to  see  and  hear  than  an  army    of 
school  children  singing  in  grand  chorus 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  oh,  long  may  it 
wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave." 

On  motioa,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered to  the  Governor  and  the  State 
Superintendent  for  their  interesting  ad- 
dresses;  after  which  the  High  School 
Orchestra  gave  a  selection,  and  the  ses- 
sion clDsed. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 


MANY  of  the  Superintendents  were 
present  half  an  hour  before  the  time 
for  opening  the  session,  to  witness  the 
opening  exercises  of  the  High  School. 
At  9  o'clock  the  pupils,  to  the  number  of 


several  hundred,  marched  into  the  as- 
sembly hall  to  the  music  of  the  piano. 
A  hymn  was  sung,  the  chorus  led  by  a 
select  choir  of  25  voices ;  responsive  read- 
ing of  Scripture  conducted  by  the  Prin- 
cipal, and  followed  by  the.  Lord's  Prayer 
in  concert ;  another  hymn,  after  which  a 
few  of  the  visitors  were  invited  to  address 
the  school.  Supt.  Coughlin  contrasted 
the  advantages  offered  these  pupils  with 
what  he  had  known  as  a  lad,  and  im- 
pressed the  importance  and  the  duty  of 
making  the  most  of  them.  Supt.  Buehrle, 
starting  with  "morituri  salutamus," 
dwelt  upon  the  history  and  spirit  of  our 
own  Commonwealth,  and  the  duty  of 
Pennsylvania  youth  to  remember  their 
predecessors,  appreciate  their  heritage, 
and  pass  it  on  untarnished  to  their  suc- 
cessors. Deputy  Houck  said  he  was  glad 
these  Superintendents  were  present,  that 
they  might  see  ''a  school  that  is  a 
school  ;'*  and  continued  in  one  of  his 
usual  witty  and  popular  talks,  keeping 
everybody  amused  until  the  half- hour 
expired,  when  the  pupils  passed  out  to 
their  recitations  and  the  Convention  was 
called  to  order. 

Supt.  Foose  said  the  Treasurer  (Supt. 
Transeau  of  Williamsport)  was  detained 
at  home  by  an  attack  of  grip,  but  sent  his 
good  wishes  and  sympathy,  with  a  check 
for  the  balance  in  treasury. 

Supt.  Frank  Miller  and  the  Vice- 
President  were  also  absent  on  account  of 
sickness. 

Supt.  Buehrle  read  the  following  paper 
in  answer  to  the  question — 

HOW  CAN  THE  COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION 

IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS   BE 

ENRICHED  ? 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question  it  is  of 
special  importance  that  the  terms  be  prop- 
erljr  defined,  and  I  shall  therefore  begin  by 
saying  that  the  Primary  School,  as  dis- 
cussed in  this  paper,  means  the  school  in 
which  the  child  passes  the  first  three  years 
of  its  school  life — in  our  State  embracing 
children  from  six  to  nine  years  of  age.  The 
course  includes  not  merely  the  books  used 
and  the  subjects  of  study,  but  also  the  exer- 
cises and  the  method  pursued  both  in  the 
teaching  and  the  learning,  and  this  neces- 
sarily takes  into  consideration  the  nature  of 
the  mind  not  only  of  the  pupil  but  also  and 
more  especially  that  of  the  teacher.  The 
enrichment  of  the  course  must  therefore 
mean  that  the  mind  of  the  child  shall  re- 
ceive more  stimulus  to  self-activity  as  a  re- 
sult of  superior  content  in  the  subjects 
presented  or  in  the  method  of  presentation, 
or  that  greater  attention  shall  be  bestowed 
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on  the  body,  which  may  thus  be  brought  to 
a  higher  state  of  development  and  conse- 
quent perfection. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  stage  to  take  an  in- 
ventory, as  it 'were,  of  what  is  now  ordi- 
narily contained  in  the  course,  as  defined 
above,  in  order  to  discover  what  is  still 
lacking,  and  how  it  may  be  supplied.  In 
doing  this  the  limitations  due  to  time  and  to 
the  state  of  the  pupil's  mind  and  body  must 
be  constantly  kept  in  view. 

The  Course  now  provides  for  training  of 
the  will  in  prompt  obedience,  as  exemplified 
in  the  movements  required  to  come  to  and 
return  from  class  or  recitation,  in  daily  ad- 
mission to  and  dismission  from  school,  in 
the  movements  required  at  recess,  and  often 
in  special  physical  exercises,  as  well  as  in 
the  various  literary  tasks  which  must  be 
performed  at  the  command  of  the  teacher. 
This  accomplishment  indeed  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  all  education,  for  without  it 
all  progressive  development,  whether  of  the 
body  or  of  the  mind,  is  hindered,  if  not  ren- 
dered wholly  impossible.  The  fact  that  this 
acquired  power  of  promptly  responding  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  teacher's  mind  and 
will  is  often  overlooked  in  speaking  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  school,  will  no 
no  doubt  excuse  calling  attention  to  it,  if 
any  excuse  is  needed  in  an  audience  com- 
posed of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  State. 

The  pupil  also  passes  through  a  course  of 
training  in  correct  habits.  He  is  expected 
to  be  punctual  and  regular  in  his  attendance 
not  only  as  regards  nis  coming  to  school, 
but  also  in  the  preparation  orhis  lessons 
and  in  his  attention  to  all  that  is  involved 
in  personal  cleanliness  and  decency,  in 
what  for  want  of  a  better  word  I  shall  call 
making  himself  presentable  in  society  or 
acceptable  as  a  companion,  The  child,  es- 
pecially the  boy,  is  naturally  a  savage,  and 
as  such  unfitted  for  society  because  of  the 
intensity  of  his  selfish  instincts.  In  the 
primary  school  he  is  taught  that  others  also 
nave  rights,  and  that  he  must  respect  those 
rights  ;  that  he  must  den}^  himself,  share 
with  others — not  only  receive  benefits,  but 
also  confer — and  he  thus  gradually  learns 
the  great  lesson  that  his  greatest  happiness 
depends  on  what  he  contributes  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others. 

The  child  also  thus  gradually  becomes 
accustomed  to  recognize  authority — to  feel  a 
certain  degree  of  reverence,  that  fountain  of 
civilization  and  spiritual  life — in  a  word,  re- 
ceives important  lessons  in  government, 
human  and  divine,  though  it  be  uncon- 
sciously, and  without  set  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  school  studies  and 
exercises,  properly  so  called,  we  find  lan- 
guage, in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  first 
and  most  important.  Instruction  in  this 
subject  trains  and  perfects  the  vocal  organs, 
attunes  the  ear  to  sounds  of  sweet  music 
(for  speech  is  or  ought  to  be  musical), 
quickens  and  renders  more  accurate  the  eye- 


sight, enlarges  and  purifies  the  vocabulary, 
and  evokes  the  powers  of  thought.  As  the 
result  of  all  this,  the  child  is  introduced  to 
the  recorded  thought  of  the  world,  and 
though  it  be  but  in  the  vestibule,  it  has  se- 
cured the  master-key  that  will  unlock  the 
door  to  every  department  of  human  learning. 
By  this  is  not  meant  that  the  child  at  this 
stage  is  able  to  read  understandingly  what- 
ever could  or  miffht  be  placed  before  it ;  but 
that  is  not  at  all  necessary  nor  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  the  ability  to  so  read  the  thoughts 
of  others  requires  that  the  reader's  own 
thoughts  should  have  attained,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  the  mental  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  writer's,  and  they  should  also 
for  some  time  have  been  conversant 
with  the  subjects  read.  All  this  is  well 
known  to  any  one  who  has  carefully  ob- 
served the  difference  between  his  reading  a 
difficult  treatise  for  the  second  time  as  com- 
pared with  his  first  reading  of  the  same, 
especially  if  a  considerable  interval  of  time 
has  intervened.  When  the  impression  has 
been  made,  nay,  rather  that  it  may  be  made 
most  completely  and  permanently,  it 
must  also  find  expression  ;  and  for  this, 
writing  and  drawing,  as  well  as  music,  con- 
versation and  the  recitation,  supply  the 
means.  In  these,  opportunities  are  given 
for  instruction  and  lor  the  training  of  the 
oreans  of  sifi[ht  and  voice,  as  well  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  memory  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  manual  dexterity.  To  afford  easy 
and  elementary  training  in  exact  thinking 
and  reasoning,  thus  developing  the  logical 
faculty,  the  course  presents  arithmetic,  lat- 
terly called  number-work  ;  and  in  many 
cities,  local  and  the  elements  of  general 
geography,  placed  on  the  course  of  study, 
supply  the  occasions  for  giving  such  in- 
struction as  might  qualify  pupfls  to  form 
correct  conceptions  of  their  place  am(mg  the 
nations  of  the  earth  and  develop  the  im- 
agination, while  object  lessons,  oral  lessons, 
science  study,  or  whatever  else  such  instruc- 
tion may  be  called,  might  furnish  a  suitable 
introduction  to  the  study  of  science  properly 
so  called,  and  enable  the  pupils  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  opinion  of  man's  place  in 
nature,  and  of  his  relation  thereto.  By 
means  of  these  subjects  of  study  discipline 
may  be  given  to  the  perceptive  faculties,  the 
imagination,  the  memory  and  the  reason ; 
and  as  the  saying  is,  the  whole  child  has 
been  admitted  to  school,  for  in  the  opening 
exercises,  and  in  the  whole  tone  of  the 
school,  the  religious  element  also  has  not 
been  lost  sight  of. 

After  this  outline  of  the  Course  of  Study 
as  it  is,  it  will  now  be  in  order  to  call  atten- 
tion to  its  deficiencies,  and  here  the  first 
improvement  that  should  be  made  is  in  the 
character  of  the  matter  now  used  in  acquir- 
ing the  art  of  reading.  This  should  not  be 
on  the  child's  mental  level  or  below  it,  as  is 
now  so  often  the  case,  for  then  progress 
must  be  on  a  level  instead  of  on  an  upward 
inclined  plane,  as  it  should  be.    The  reading 
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matter  should  rather  be  above  the  child,  of 
course  not  so  far  that  it  cannot  when  prop- 
erly aided  reach  it.  Not  what  it  can  read, 
but  what  it  can  be  taught  to  read  by  a  skill- 
ful teacher,  should  be  offered  ;  not  what  it 
already  knows  but  what  it  should  know, 
the  reading  book  ought  to  contain  ;  not 
stories  of  (K)11s  and  crabs  only,  nor  chiefly, 
but  of  men  and  nations  also,  and  much 
more.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  educa- 
tional value  between  the  reading  of  a  de- 
scription of  an  ant  hill  and  of  tne  city  of 
Pans,  the  biog^phy  of  a  butterfly  and  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  or  the  conflict  of  a 
motner  cat  and  a  hawk  and  the  conflict  be- 
tween Hector  and  Achilles.  Because  pupils 
have  not  learned  to  read  they  can  not  solve 
the  so-called  reading  examples,  and  for  the 
same  reason  they  fail  to  understand  the 
rules  of  grammar,  and  their  text-books  in 
geography  and  history.  This  intellectually 
low  g^ade  and  poverty  of  ideas  in  school 
readers,  not  only  does  not  make  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  store  of  proper  materials  for  the 
richer  literature  that  awaits  the  man  or  the 
woman  possible,  but  also  habituates  the 
child  to  read  without  thought  and  without 
effort  to  remember.  What  indeed  is  there  to 
remember,  and  hence  why  should  it  make 
the  attempt?  There  is  too  much  reading 
without  thought  because  the  subject  matter 
does  not  require  it,  and  without  an  effort  to 
remember  because  it  does  not  deserve  it. 
"Read,*'  says  Bacon,  *'to  weigh  and  con- 
sider;" but  judging  from  the  reading  books 
used  in  the  schools,  especially  in  the  grades 
under  consideration,  the  pupils  read  to  be 
amused,  not  instructed;  for  diversion,  not 
knowledge;  for  the  present,  not  the  future. 
Here  then  there  is  room  for  concentration. 
Less  of  formal  reading,  if  any  at  all,  and 
more  of  reading  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
higher  and  nobler  thoughts  and  ideas.  In- 
stead of  reading  lessons  such  as  we  now 
have,  let  suitable  selections  be  presented 
from  the  classic  English  authors.  Let 
especially  the  biographical,  the  heroic  ele- 
ment be  full ;  next  the  scientific,  and  lastly 
the  purely  literary  ;  poetry,  the  artistically 
highest,  last  of  all. 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot  but  suggest 
that  the  Course  of  Instruction  could  be 
wisely  enriched,  were  the  school  to  provide 
a  course  of  reading  not  so  much  for  purposes 
of  recitation  as  for  information.  Room  and 
time  might  be  found  for  the  perusal  of  books 
on  natural  science,  geography,  travels,  bio- 
graphy, history  and  literature,  adapted  to 
the  pupil's  capacity,  as  a  preliminary  condi- 
tion of^ promotion.  This  would  be  reading 
with  a  purpose  and  to  remember,  for  some- 
how, somewhere  an  opportunity  to  evidence 
what  has  been  read  would  be  given.  Manv 
a  child  that  now  pines  like  an  eagle  caged, 
.confined  to  a  narrow  uncongenial  line  of 
work,  would  soar  aloft  and  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine of  thoughts  and  ideas  of  ethereal 
glory,  if  the  proper  literature  were  accessible. 
The  school  would  be  transformed  from  a 


place  of  confinement  to  Elysian  fields  of  en~ 
joyment,  and  often  the  companionship  of 
the  thoughtless  and  the  vile  would  cease  to 
attract  those  who  would  have  the  opportun- 
ity of  entering  into  companionship  with  the 
choice  spirits  of  all  ages. 

What  has  been  said  of  reading  holds 
equally  good  of  writing  and  spelling.  Aim- 
less drawing  of  lines,  without  ulterior  pur- 
pose plainly  in  the  child's  sight,  is  like  all 
practice  work  extremely  distasteful,  and 
nence  adapted  not  for  mental  growth,  but 
for  physical  dexterity  and  automatism. 
Mere  practice  may  be  necessary  and  useful 
to  produce  pianists,  soldiers  and  acrobats, 
for  of  these  it  may  be  said  in  the  words  of 
Tennyson, 

"Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die  ;" 
but  it  will  never  tend  to  produce  mental 
power,  it  can  never  be  successfully  applied 
to  the  training  of  musical  composers  or 
philosophers.  Enrich  the  Course  by  apply- 
ing writing  to  the  copying  of  the  best 
thoughts  in  the  language,  instead  of  the 
often  senseless  jargon  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  which  the  pupil  often,  no  doubt  to 
avenge  the  insult,  as  a  kind  of  poetic  justice,, 
reduces  to  worse  hash  at  the  bottom.  Such 
exercises  will  afford  acquaintance  with  the 
language  in  its  most  approved  form,  will 
supply  models  for  language  lessons,  oppor- 
tunities for  instruction  in  capitalization, 
punctuation,  spelling  and  paragraphing. 

By  common  consent  the  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  acquired  by  the  pupils  in  the 
common  schools  is  unsatisfactory.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
the  subject  to  be  taught,  but  I  believe  it 
would  be  possible  to  enrich  the  course  here 
also  by  improving  the  method.  The  work 
here  should  be  more  concrete.  It  is  not 
enough  that  there  should  be  so-called  read- 
ing examples.  Even  these  are  often  pre- 
sented at  a  time  in  the  pupil's  stage  of 
progress  when  they  appear  abstract,  when 
the  language  in  which  they  are  couched 
must  be  explained  by  the  teacher.  Instead 
of  and  before  this  kind  of  work,  and  as  pre- 
paratory for  it,  there  should  be  much  meas- 
uring of  objects  by  the  pupils.  The  foot- 
rule  and  the  yard-stick  snould  be  the  vade 
mecum  of  every  one  in  this  grade.  Even 
fractions  are  best  taught  not  by  the  teacher 
cutting  an  apple,  but  by  the  pupil  finding 
objects  that  do  not  have  exact  measures, 
and  above  all  by  the  pupil  doing  the  cutting 
and  measuring.  In  short,  "elementary 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  written  language 
and  numbers,  when  tau^t  independently  of 
their  subjects  are  dead,"  for  "  form  stuaies 
are  by  nature  dependent  upon  thought 
studies."*  In  geography,  the  mother  of 
physical,  political  and  social  science,  enrich- 
ment is  possible  by  frequently  using  the 
magic  lantern  with  slides  containing  scenes 

♦  Frank  N.  McMurry,  in  Ed.  Review  Vol.  IX^ 
P-34- 
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of  striking  interest  in  foreign  lands,*  and 
introducing  freely-illustrated  geographical 
readers,  but  above  all  by  excursions  planned 
with  the  object  of  enabling  pupils  to  form 
correct  conceptions  of  geographical  features 
and  their  genesis  and  relations.  Away  from 
the  text-book  to  nature,  to  the  thing  itself, 
must  the  watchword. 

In  Charles  Kingsley*s  Town  Geology  we 
have  an  admirable  illustration,  a  pointer,  as 
to  what  should  be  done  in  geography.  The 
town,  the  city,  its  geography,  its  climate,  its 
industries,  its  government,  should  be  thor- 
oughly taught,  and  this  would  furnish  the 
richest  capital  for  subsequent  development, 
the  best  introduction  to  geography  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word. 

When  it  is  remembered  how  relatively 
large  a  number  of  pupils  finish  their  schol- 
astic education  with  this  grade,  it  is  im- 
portant to  consider  what  might  be  done  in 
history.  Here  there  can  be  no  question  that 
biography  is  the  only  kind  proper,  but  this 
shoula  not  be  omitted.  If  history  is  '  *  phil- 
osophy teaching  by  example,"  biograpny  is 
no  less  morality  teaching  b^  example. 
Moral  instruction  should  be  given  in  the 
school- room  not  by  lecturing  and  preaching 
chiefly,  nor  even  by  reciting  fine  thoughts 
and  sentiments  culled  from  the  best  litera- 
ture, however  excellent  this  practice  is,  but 
rather  by  studying  how  character  is  formed 
and  expressed  in  human  lives,  in  the  good 
and  great  of  all  ages  and  climes. 

The  child  plays  with  its  equals  in  age  but 
learns  from  its  superiors,  not  so  much  by 
conscious  instruction  given  and  received  as 
by  unconscious  imitation  and  emulation. 
The  great  desire  to  accompany  older 
brothers,  sisters  and  parents,  is  Nature's 
way  of  indicating  the  true  course  in  educa- 
tion. The  ancient  Romans  acted  on  this 
principle  when  the  foremost  men  of  the 
State  chose  a  promising  youth  as  companion. 
Hence  another  way  of  enriching  the  Primary 
Course  of  Instruction  would  be  such  a  grad- 
ing of  the  schools  as  would  enable  pupils  in 
the  lowest  class  to  be  witnesses  and  auditors 
of  the  recitations  of  those  more  advanced. 

Having  called  attention  to  subjects  and 
methods  of  study,  it  remains  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  teachers  of  the  primary 
schools.  That  they  should  receive  prepara- 
tory training  for  their  calling  is  conceded 
by  all  who  have  carefully  considered  the 
matter.  That,  as  a  rule,  they  are  the  begin- 
ners, is  no  less  true.  That  they  are  young 
and  inexperienced  ladies  is  often  remarked. 
That  a  cnange  will  soon  be  made  is  hardly 
to  be  expected. 

The  remedy  nearest  at  hand  would  seem 
to  be  the  appointment  of  a  supplementary 
teacher  for  every  twenty- five  teachers  of 
this  grade.  This  officer,  subordinate  to  the 
superintendent,   and  under   his    direction, 

*  I  should  expect  that  magic  lanterns  would 
ere  long  be  added  to  school  apparatus. — Laurie, 
The  Institute  of  Education,  page  183. 


should  be  a  man  whose  whole  time  and  at> 
tention  should  be  given  to  these  schools. 
He  should  daily  teach  classes  in  them  ivb 
order  to  enable  the  teachers  to  observe  good, 
teaching  ;  he  should  give  instructive  talks 
to  the  pupils ;  he  should  take  classes  oa 
educational  tours  or  excursions  ;  he  should 
meet  and  instruct  the  teachers,  taking- 
temporary  charge  of  a  school,  if  necessary  ;, 
and  he  should  give  special  aid  and  instruc- 
tion when  new  subjects  or  methods  are  to  be 
introduced. 

Such  an  officer  would  bring  the  needed 
masculine  element  into  these  schools.  As  it 
is  now,  comparatively  few  pupils  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  receive  instruction  from  men. 
This  would  bring  over  one-half  of  all  the 
pupils  in  the  district  under  the  influence  ol 
a  male  mind,  and  give  them  training  in. 
mental  operations  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  carried  on  by  men,  which  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  women.  That 
the  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is. 
almost  exclusively  given  oy  women  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  an  evil  by  any  one  who 
has  carefully  studied  the  essential  difference 
between  woman's  conservative  and  synthetic 
method  and  the  progressive  and  analytic 
method  of  man,  The  loss  sustained  is  nat- 
urally greater  as  regards  boys  than  girls, 
both  because  of  the  constant  strain  due  to- 
the  original  difference  of  mind,  and  also  be- 
cause boys  generally  leave  school  earlier, 
and  are  therefore  less  likely  to  reach  the 
higher  grades,  still  often  taught  by  men. 

The  content  of  this  paper  will  disappoint 
those  who  expected  the  advocacy  of  kinder- 
garten work,  slojd,  manual  training,  mili- 
tary or  physical  exercises  and  the  like.  All 
that  need  be  said  as  regards  the  omission  of 
these  topics,  is  that  the  writer  believes  that 
it  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  Neither  the  teacher 
nor  the  child  is  equal  to  the  demands  con- 
tinually made  by  enthusiasts  and  cranks. 
The  sphere  of  the  public  schools  should  not 
be  indefinitely  extended.  The  State  should 
not  be  charged  with  the  entire  education  of 
the  child.  The  church,  and  especially  the 
family,  must  participate  if  the  work  is  to  be 
properly  done.  The  resources,  powers  and 
strength  of  the  teacher  are  not  infinite,  and 
the  primary  school  is  no  place  for  specialists. 

Supt.  Babcock  :  In  looking  at  the  his- 
tory of  child  training,  I  am  reminded  of 
Artemas  Ward's  prisoner,  who  after  20 
years'  confinement,  was  struck  by  a 
bright  idea,  and  climbed  out  of  the  win- 
dow !  We  might  profit  by  his  example. 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  discoverer  of  child- 
hood ;  before  his  time  w^e  find  no  mention 
of  the  child  as  an  entity,  and  not  much 
from  that  on  to  Pestalozzi— and  there  has 
not  been  much  study  of  him  since.  We 
have  been  driving  the  children  through 
processes,  forcing  them  through  holes  and 
into  forms,  but  not  until  Stanley  Mall  dO' 
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we  find  real  study  of  his  nature  as  such. 
The  child  is  as  diflferent  an  entity  from 
the  adult  as  is  the  blossom  from  the  apple; 
they  are  not  little  men  and  women,  but 
-children,   and  Christ's  figurative  use  of 
**  little  children  '*  came  of  knowledge  of 
the  child  as  such.    Such  knowledge  is 
fundamental  to  the  improvement  or  en- 
richment of  the  primary  course  of  study. 
^Seeking  light  from  study   of  the  child 
himself,  we  first  notice  the  play  impulse, 
which  makes  a  game  of  everything— the 
divine  impulse  to  gild  the  hard  task  of 
getting  acquainted  with  their  own* powers, 
which  turns  toil  into  pleasure.     Children 
are  eager,   open-hearted,    enthusiastic — 
sometimes  I  think  they  are  the  only  real 
people,  who  wear  no  masks.     They  love 
nature,  and  are  at  one  with  her.     This  is 
the  glory  of  childhood,  and  will  one  day 
be  that  of  the  artistic  teacher.     In  his 
first  two  years,  the  child  learns  language, 
and  becomes  familiar  with   things  and 
their  properties ;  in  five  years,  his  attain- 
ments, considering  the  capital  at  starting, 
put  to  shame  those  of  the  greatest  philos- 
opher in  the  same  time.    Then  he  goes  to 
school,  and  is  separated  from  the  things 
he  knows  and  loves,  and  made  to  learn 
things  he  has  no  use  for  in  his  business, 
and  does  not  want  to  know.     Is  it  any 
wonder  that  in  a  year  or  so  he  is  emptied 
of  his  enthusiasm  ?    Is  it  not  plain  that 
right  here  should  come  in  the  study  of 
nature,  with  which  he  is  already  in  rela- 
tion and  sympathy  ?    Set  him  to  work  on 
natural  objects,  and  bring  in  reading  con- 
nected with  what  he  already  knows,  and 
expression  when  he  has  something  to  ex- 
press.    On   the  line  of   art,    give    him 
music    to   gratify  the    artistic    instinct. 
**  Music  is  infinite  in  suggestiveness;** 
the  child  feels,   gets   conceptions,    and 
seeks  means  of  expression  to  communicate 
these  to  others  :  here  is  room  for  indefi- 
nite enrichment  of  the  course.     I  believe 
in  Mother  Goose's  Melodies.  The  rhythm 
is  perfect,  and  they  are  a  good  starting 
point  to  give  the  sense  of  rhythm  in 
language,  and  measure  in  poetry.     We 
want  after  awhile  to  study  literature  as 
a  fine  art.     The  child    is    a    poet— in- 
stinctively uses  poetical  language.     One 
says  the  spot  on  the  peacock's  feather  is 
** where   God  put  his  thumb*' — as  true 
and  as  exact  as  much  of  our  theology. 
A  third-grade  girl,  not  yet  using  the  dic- 
tionary, defines  **  coward  "  as  one  who  is 
**  afraid  when   he   ought    not    to    be." 
Another  defines  leaves  as  "  the  little  buds 


grownup** — not  exact,  but  pretty.  All 
this  gives  a  suggestion  of  a  line  of  en- 
richment. I  think  there  might  be  some 
improvement  in  the  way  of  elimination. 
We  begin  arithmetic  too  young,  and  con- 
tinue too  long.  It  is  not  of  much  use  in 
the  first  two  years — beginning  at  the 
third  school  year  you  do  as  much  in  the 
long  run.  As  to  grammar,^  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  woman  who  **  didn't  be- 
lieve in  ghosts,  but  was  afraid  of  *em." 
I  suppose  I  dare  hardly  say  that  I  believe 
we  ought  to  throw  grammar  out.  But  I 
do  think  the  study  of  grammar  as  we 
have  had  it,  or  the  hash  called  **  language 
lesssons**  is  almost  stultifying.  It  is 
putting  something  dead  and  dry  in  place 
of  what  should  be  alive  and  beautiful. 
We  want  full,  facile  expression,  but  not 
too  much  of  *'  principles.*'  One  year  on 
principles  is  quite  sufficient,  if  we  give 
attention  to  practice  all  along  the  line.  I 
may  add  tnat  I  approve  of  most  of  the 
paper,  and  have  thought  best  to  glance 
at  some  lines  that  it  did  not  touch,  but 
which  seem  to  contain  valuable  sugges- 
tions. 

Supt.  James  M.  Coughlin  (Wilkes- 
barre)  read  the  following  paper  on  the 
subject  of 

NEEDED  LEGISLATION,  IN  THE  ORDER  OP 
IMPORTANCE. 

In  my  oflScial  relation  to  the  school  sys- 
tem of  our  State,  I  have  given  attention 
more  particularly  to  operatmg  the  system 
as  I  found  it,  and  to  getting  the  most  out  of 
it  as  it  is,  rather  than  to  speculating  on 
measures  of  elaboration.  My  views,  there- 
fore, touching  the  question  of  School  Legis- 
lation in  the  order  of  its  importance  will 
not,  I  fear,  be  of  much  value  compared  with 
one  who  has  given  the  subject  of  Necessary 
School  Legislation  special  attention. 

The  paper  will,  therefore,  not  be  an  ex- 
haustive one,  but  merely  an  introduction  to 
the  subject,  leaving  the  field  open  to  my 
colleague  and  to  the  discussion  which  is  to 
follow. 

The  school  system  of  our  State,  taking  it 
as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best,  in  the  country.  It  rests  lightly 
upon  our  people.  The  maintenance  of  the 
system  is  not  a  burden,  mainly  because  it  is 
self-imposed.  The  several  communities 
make  the  schools  as  thorough  and  elaborate 
as  they  may  choose,  or  restrict  them  within 
the  minimum  requirements  of  the  law. 
They  can  readily  express  themselves  on  ed- 
ucational issues,  and  chanee  the  policy  of 
school  management  in  order  to  stimulate 
progress,  break  up  undue  conservatism, 
check  extravagance  and  reprove  misman- 
agement.   The  popularity  of   our  system 
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lies  in  its  closeness  to  the  people;  in  the 
fact  that  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
and  elaborating  the  system  rests  with  the 
people  in  each  local  district,  and  every  ad- 
vanced step  taken  in  such  community 
means  an  advance  in  the  interest  and  edu- 
cational spirit  of  that  community;  it  means 
an  up-lift  at  the  very  point  where  it  is 
needed;  it  means  a  strengthening  at  the 
weakest  point.  It  does  not  represent  what 
you  are  doing  for  us,  but  what  we  are 
doing  for  ourselves.  Our  fathers  in  build- 
ing the  system  built  wisely;  they  built  on 
the  foundation  which  underlies  American 
institutions;  its  laws  and  spirit  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  principles  of  Americanism. 
The  popularity  and  growing  eflficiency  of 
our  system  depend  upon,  its  harmonizing 
with  the  American  idea.  Our  school  system, 
as  Dr.  Waller  once  said,  represents  a  mini- 
mum of  centralized  authority  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  local  control.  I  believe  any  legisla- 
tion that  does  not  have  proper  regard  for 
this  principle  is  not  wise. 

The  State  has  rendered  incalculable  aid  to 
the  several  districts  of  the  Commonwealth 
by  its  liberal  appropriation.  It  is  wise  and 
proper  too  that  the  greater  community,  the 
State,  should  require  of  the  lesser  commun- 
ities, the  local  districts,  a  strict  compliance 
with  all  the  laws  which  aim  to  make  the 
system  uniform  and  extend  its  advantages 
to  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest  of  its 
•constituents.  The  question  of  a  better  and 
more  e<}uitable  method  of  distribution  has 
Ibeen  agitated,  but  it  is  not  clear  to  me  that  we 
<!Ould  provide  a  much  better  plan  than  the 
one  now  in  practice.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  we  should  recommend  the  enactment 
of  a  law  that  would  require  each  district  re- 
-ceiving  aid  from  the  State  to  raise  as  much 
"by  taxation  for  school  purposes  as  they 
receive  from  the  State  for  a  like  purpose. 
That  is,  the  appropriation  should  in  no  case 
■exceed  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  for 
school  purposes,  not  including  building  tax. 
Such  an  act  would  be  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  our  system,  and  would  tend  to 
stimulate  local  effort  and  increase  local  re- 
sponsibility. With  local  effort  you  can 
always  associate  local  education  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  with  local  responsibility  prop- 
erly discharged  you  will  find  strength  and 
vigor  in  the  system.  All  legislation  as  far 
as  practicable  should  stimulate  local  effort 
and  encourage  activity  upon  the  part  of  the 
several  districts. 

I  believe  also  our  recommendation  and 
hearty  co-operation  should  be  given  to  the 
act  now  before  the  legislature,  *'  To  regulate 
the  establishment,  classification  and  main- 
tenance of  high  schools  in  township  and 
other  high  school  districts."  This  act  com- 
mends itself  to  us  first  of  all  in  its  attempt 
to  classify  high  schools  as  First,  Second 
and  Third  class,  and  places  the  course  of 
study  before  the  State  Superintendent  for 
liis  approval.  The  term  "  High  School "  in 
Pennsylvania  is  an  indefinite  one.    There  is 


no  uniformity  in  its  course,  nothing  definite 
in  its  req^uirements,  and  no  limit  as  to 
time.  This  act,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will 
give  to  each  school  a  place,  a  name,  and  a 
character  which  will  add  credit  to  our 
school  system. 

This  act  furthet  commends  itself  to  the 
favor  of  every  educator,  because  one  of  its 
principal  aims  is  to  extend  the  advantages 
of  higher  education  to  the  townships  and 
rural  villages  where  heretofore  they  have 
been  able  to  open  only  the  common  un- 
graded school.  There  is  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  such  schools  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  old  academy  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
idea  of  public  education  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  people.  The  responsibility  of 
educating  the  children,  once  the  work  of  the 
churches,  is  now  assumed  by  the  whole 
people.  The  academy,  usually  presided 
over  by  a  man  of  thorough  education  and 
culture,  has  not  been  replaced  by  the  public 
school  system.  This  act  proposes  to  replace 
it  and  the  financial  aid  of  the  State  is 
pledged  to  insure  its  success,  and  secure  to 
it  a  competent  and  efficient  head. 

There  is  a  demand  too  for  education  along 
practical  lines.  Scientific  farming  is  a  ne- 
cessity in  these  days.  There  was  a  time 
when  a  man  could  make  a  living  and  save 
some  money  through  "dumb  luck"  and  awk- 
wardness, but  in  these  days  he  must  put 
some  thought  into  his  work  or  take  a  back 
seat  on  market  day.  These  schools  should 
provide  this  practical  education.  Domestic 
economy,  fruit  growing,  chemistry  of  soils, 
the  adaptability  of  soil  to  crop,  etc.,  should 
be  taugnt,  and  actual  love  for  the  work  en- 
gendered. The  State  by  enacting  a  law  to 
establish  such  schools,  and  by  granting  a 
liberal  appropriation  to  encourage  their  suc- 
cessful operation,  would  go  a  g^eat  way 
toward  equalizing  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion and  culture  which  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  now  enjoy  ;  and  this  equalizing  prin- 
ciple must  always  be  kept  in  mind  as  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  State. 
We  strengthen  every  part  of  the  system 
when  we  strengthen  it  at  the  weakest  point. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  a  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  will  be  passed  at 
this  session  of  the  Legislature.  Theoreti- 
cally I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  law  that  would 
take  the  responsibility  of  educating  the 
child  away  from  the  home.  There  is  where 
this  responsibility  was  placed  when  the 
light  of  Christianity  broke  on  the  world. 
There  is  where  this  responsibility  should  be 
kept  and  made  to  be  felt  by  an  enlightened 
Christian  civilization. 

Practically,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  law  or  laws 
that  would  correct  some  things  in  our  sys- 
tem, and  lead  up  to  compulsory  attendance 
if  necessary.  We  should  have  a  registra- 
tion of  births,  and  a  certificate  bearing  the 
seal  of  the  proper  authorities  should  be 
given  the  parents,  and  such  certificate  es 
tablishing  the  age  of  the  child  should  be  re- 
quired of  the  parents  when  they  apply  at 
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the  factory  or  breaker  for  work  for  the  child. 
The  law  now  prohibiting  the  emplo3rnient  of 
of  children  under  a  given  a?e  in  mines  and 
factories  is  practically  a  dead  letter,  because 
there  is  no  means  of  knowing  the  age  of  the 
child  when  it  applies  for  work. 

A  law  should  be  passed  authorizing 
School  Boards  to  employ  a  competent  per- 
son as  inspector  and  truant  oflBcer,  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  inspect  factories  and 
mines  in  order  to  enforce  the  law  now  on 
the  statute  books,  and  to  see  that  no  pupils 
during  the  school  hours  of  proper  school  age, 
be  found  playing  on  streets,  vacant  lots, 
coasting  or  skating,  and  to  whom  complaint 
could  be  made  of  families  who  are  systemati- 
cally neglecting  school  advantages.  I 
would  ask  also  for  a  census  of  the  children 
of  ages  from  six  to  twelve  years  and  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  years,  showing  whether 
they  did  or  did  not  attend  school  the  pre- 
ceding year,  how  long  they  were  in  school, 
whether  day  school  or  night  school.  I  be- 
lieve the  officer  above  named  would  be  in- 
strumental in  putting  into  the  schools  many 
children  who  are  now  employed  at  an  earlier 
age  than  they  should  be,  and  the  census 
would  give  us  the  information  upon  which 
a  law  for  compulsory  attendance  could  more 
properly  be  asked  for  and  more  satisfactorily 
enforced.  A  truant  school  is  a  necessary 
part  of  a  compulsory  attendance  law.  Sucn 
a  school  must  provide  a  home  as  well  as  a 
school.  They  should  be  State  institutions, 
and  before  we  can  ask  for  so  elaborate  a 
system  we  should  know  exactly  which  we 
want. 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a  growing 
necessity  for  a  compulsory  education  law. 
The  people  were  more  deeply  interested  in 
education  ten  years  ago  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago,  and  are  interested  more 
deeply  now  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 
There  is  increased  interest  everywhere. 
More  children  go  to  College,  more  attend 
Normal  Schools,  and  more  in  proportion  to 
population  attend  public  schools  than  ever 
before.  They  are  the  children  of  the  poor, 
too,  and  not  of  the  wealthy.  Our  people 
differ  from  the  old  world  in  this:  Their 
laws  and  cherished  institutions  are  not  laws 
and  privileges  wrested  from  the  hands  of 
authority  above  them.  They  have  had  their 
origin  with  the  people,  and  come  from  the 
people.  It  should  oe  the  pride  of  every 
Pennsylvanian  that  we  educate  our  children 
willingly,  voluntarily. 

In  our  city  during  the  past  five  years  the 
schools  have  been  under  the  management  of 
six  School  Directors.  They  have  main- 
tained from  io6  schools  to  130.  They  have 
expended  from  $80,000  to  $130,000  annually. 
They  have  done  this  work  with  so  little  fric- 
tion, with  such  entire  satisfaction  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  with  such  pleasant  and  harmonious 
relations  to  all  concerned,  that  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  one  of  the  most  valuable 
laws  that  could  be  passed  for  boroughs  and 
cities  of  the  third  class  would  be  the  repeal  of 


present  laws  providing  for  the  election  or 
Directors  by  wards,  and,  limiting  the  num- 
ber at  most  to  nine,  elect  them  at  lai^ge  by 
the  whole  city.  The  advantage  of  such  a 
law  seems  to  be  so  apparent  that  the  sugges- 
tion needs  no  further  elaboration. 

We  need  an  act  regulating  the  time  of  ad- 
mitting pupils  to  the  first  year  grade.  They 
should  be  admitted  the  first  month  of  the 
term,  the  first  week  in  January,  and  the 
first  week  of  April.  Those  becoming  six 
years  old  between  these  periods  should  wait 
for  the  next  period  of  admission. 

The  act  granting  the  Board  the  legal  right 
to  use  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the 
tax  collected  for  school  purposes  to  estab- 
lish school  libraries  is  an  excellent  measure, 
and  should  be  considered  among  the  first 
acts  of  value  and  importance. 

I,  therefore,  conclude  that  Needed  Legis- 
lation in  the  order  of  importance  should 
provide : 

1.  That  the  appropriation  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation 
for  school  purposes. 

2.  That  a  law  to  regulate  the  establish- 
ment, classification  and  maintenance  of  high 
schools  in  township  and  other  high  school 
districts  should  be  passsed. 

3.  That  an  inspector  and  truant  officer  be 
provided  for  by  law,  that  a  registration  of 
births  be  authorized,  that  a  school  census  be 
taken. 

4.  That  a  law  be  enacted  repealing 
laws  regulating  the  election  of  School 
Directors  by  wards  in  boroughs  and  cities  of 
the  third  class,  and  providing  for  the  elec- 
tion of  not  more  than  nine  members  by  the 
city  at  large  to  serve  as  a  Board  of  Control. 

5.  That  the  act  providing  means  to  estab- 
lish school  libraries  receive  our  most  earnest 
approval  and  co-operation. 

Supt.  Foster:  The  most  important 
pending  question  is  compulsory  educa- 
tion. I  am  conservative,  believing  we 
had  better  not  tamper  with  the  laws  as 
they  exist.  Six  years  ago  I  was  decidedly 
in  favor  of  compulsion  ;  now  I  am  not  so- 
sure.  Compulsory  education  would  work 
a  revolution  in  *our  school  economy. 
Truancy  will  be  a  crime  in  child  or  parent. 
Penal  provisions  will  be  necessary  — 
arrest,  fine,  imprisonment  possibly.  So 
far  as  neglectful  parents  are  in  awe  of 
punishment,  there  will  be  some  reform. 
But  our  people  are  unfamiliar  witk 
restraint,  and  expect  to  be  their  own 
masters.  There  will  have  to  be  truant 
schools — in  effect,  reformatories;  this  is 
practicable  in  cities,  but  in  small  towns 
and  rural  districts,  where  will  the  truants 
be  sent?  Probably  to  state  institutions. 
In  Massachusetts,  where  possibly  they 
have  the  best  compulsory  law,  there  was 
in  1866  a  large  institution  for  juveniles,  to 
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"which  truants  were  sent  from  diflferent 
parts  of  the  siate.  I  was  there  in  charge 
of  500  children,  and  am  convinced  from 
•experience  that  children  of  tender  years 
in  such  reformatories  can  scarcely  escape 
contamination.  There  should  be  special 
institutions  for  young  children  who  have 
no  home  restraint.  The  question  seems 
to  be,  are  we  prepared  to  provide  effective 
means  to  reform  those  whose  life  is 
altogether  in  the  streets  ?  A  school  cen- 
sus is  proper  to  obtain  necessary  informa- 
tion. The  limit  of  75  teachers  to  hold  a 
separate  institute"^ might  be  lowered,  and 
all  districts  having  superintendents  in- 
-cluded.  The  State  might  bear  a  portion 
of  the  expense  to  help  the  weaker  com- 
munities. The  restriction  on  libraries 
should  be  taken  off.  The  time  has  about 
<X)rae  when  the  law  should  prohibit  dis- 
crimination because  of  sex  in  salary  for 
the  same  work ;  perhaps  this  can  be 
reached  by  agitation.  After  all,  there 
must  be  decided  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  a  law  before  it  can  be  enforced,  and 
when  you  have  such  a  sentiment,  you 
may  not  need  legislation  at  all.  In  New 
Jersey  the  law  requires  instruction  to 
promote  patriotism  ;  here  we  require  in- 
struction to  promote  temperance ;  perhaps 
both  these  ends  would  be  better  reached 
through  public  sentiment  than  legislation. 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Lovell,  Supt.  of  Tem- 
perance In.struction  for  W.  C.  T.  U.  of 
Pa.,  said  if  public  opinion  was  the  best 
'way  to  get  temperance  into  the  schools, 
why  was  it  not  done  in  that  way  ?  The 
compulsory  law  has  done  it  effectually, 
according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
12  Superintendents  she  had  consulted 
"here,  also  the  State  Superintendent. 
Where  the  work  is  not  well  done  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  law ;  sometimes  directors 
are  opposed  or  neglectful.  Three  periods 
of  20  minutes  each  per  week,  and  the  sub- 
ject can  be  thoroughly  taught.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  work  would 
have  been  so  generally  and  effectively 
-done,  without  statutory  requirement. 

OFFICERS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

Supt.  Buehrle  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations,  proposing  the 
following  oflBcers  for  next  year's  Conven- 
tion, which  on  motion  was  unanimously 
approved: 

President— Supt.  E.  E.  Mackejr,  Butler. 

Vice  President — Supt.  Matilda  Booz, 
Bristol. 

Secretary—^upX..  C.  A.  Babcock,  Oil  City. 

TreasurerSvipX..  C.  F.  Foster,  Chester. 


Executive  Committee — Snpts.  Addison 
Jones,  West  Chester;  W.  F.  Harpel,  Sha- 
mokin;  J.  A.  Robb,  Lock  Haven. 

TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

Supt.  Keith  proposed  Altoona  as  the 
place  of  next  meeting.  It  was  the  im- 
pression last  year  that  Harrisburg  in  the 
legislative  year  and  Altoona  in  the  al- 
ternate year  would  be  a  good  arrange- 
ment. 

Supt.  Foster  thought  that  in  the  year 
when  there  is  no  session  of  Legislature  we 
should  go  alternately  east  and  west  from 
Harrisburg;  and  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  next  meeting  at  Chester. 

Supt.  Coughlin  moved  that  we  meet 
next  year  at  the  call  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent. 

Supt.  McGinnes  said  it  was  probable 
that  all  the  Superintendents  of  the  State, 
city  and  county,  would  be  called  together 
this  summer  by  the  State  Superintendent, 

?ossibly  in  connection  with  the  State 
^eachers*  Association  at  Mt.  Gretna  in 
July. 

Supt.  Buehrle  thought  it  might  be  well 
to  arrange  some  time  for  a  meeting  with 
the  Ohio  men,  who  were  this  year  hold- 
ing a  Round  Table  with  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Superintendents.  We  had 
better  take  action  with  reference  to  our 
own  body.  If  the  State  Superintendent 
calls  us,  we  will  respond;  but  let  us  pre- 
serve our  autonomy. 

Supt.  Farquhar  would  feel  it  a  duty  to 
come  at  the  call  of  the  Department,  and 
believed  it  would  be  well  for  all  the 
Superintendents  to  meet  together.  Why 
should  we  go  over  to  Ohio,  or  New 
Jersey,  or  Delaware,  or  Maryland,  when 
we  are  able  to  hold  a  Round  Table  of 
our  own  ? 

Supt.  Foose  thought  we  should  act  for 
ourselves,  irrespective  of  what  the  State 
Superintendent  might  or  might  not  do. 
That  is  a  separate  matter,  and  we  will 
come  when  called.  Our  question  is. 
Shall  we  meet  next  winter  ?  He  moved  to 
amend  the  pending  motion  so  that  we 
meet  next  winter,  the  time  and  place  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  also 
the  motion  as  amended. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Supt.  Dewey  said  that  the  Committee 
on  Legislation  had  been  instructed  to  re- 
port bills  upon  the  files  of  the  two  Houses, 
and  would  do  so  later  in  the  session. 
There  were  also  two  bills,  House  Nos.  71 
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and  74,  known  as  the  Seyfert  and  Fair 
bills  respectively,  which  had  been  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Education. 
Were  the  Committee  expected  to  report 
upon  these  ? 

The  Chair  thought  these  bills  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee,  and  they 
should  pass  upon  them. 

Supt.  Farquahar:  The  question  I 
think  this  body  should  pass  upon  is,  Are 
we  in  favor  of  compulsory  education? 
That  is  a  question  we  have  a  right  to 
give  an  opinion  on,  and  I  therefore  move 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  of  Super- 
intendents, as  a  matter  of  principle  and 
after  considering  the  bills  before  the  Legis- 
lature, believe  it  to  be  unwise  to  pass  any 
compulsory  education  law  at  the  present 
time. 

The  motion  was  amended,  striking  out 
*'  as  a  matter  of  principle." 

Supt.  Foose  :  That  is  too  sweeping. 
I  think  we  *^hould  not  adopt  any  resolu- 
tion of  that  kind. 

The  question  was  called  for,  and  on  a 
division  the  vote  was  ayes  13,  noes  13 — a 
tie  vote— and  the  Chair  declared  the  mo- 
tion lost. 

Supt.  Addison  Jones  (West  Chester) 
then  read  the  following  paper  on  the 

LENGTH  OP  THE  SCHOOL  DAY. 

This  is  not  a  new  (question.  Back  in 
Greece  we  find  Solon  advising  the  Athenians 
that  school  hours  should  not  continue 
longer  than  from  the  rise  to  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  With  us  there  is  no  law  on  the 
subject;  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well. 
Every  School  Board  either  makes  its  own 
rules  or  gets  them  from  the  reports  and 
minutes  of  other  Boards.  For  these  reasons 
different  places  have  widely  different  length 
of  school  day.  In  some  places  children  are 
employed  outside  of  school  hours,  helping 
at  home,  picking  coal,  taking  orders  for 
grocers,  or  being  useful  in  various  ways;  in 
others  they  are  thrown  upon  the  streets,  at 
noon  and  after  school;  while  in  still  others 
they  go  quietly  to  their  respective  homes, 
read  and  amuse  themselves,  or  study  the 
next  day's  lessons. 

With  these  and  other  varying  conditions, 
it  seems  to  me,  school  hours  can  scarcely  be 
arranged  without  referring  to  the  com- 
munity. Again,  the  noon  hour  is  variously 
employed.  In  some  communities  the  par- 
ents fit  themselves  to  the  school  arrange- 
ments; in  others  dinners  must  be  carried  a 
half-hour  before  school  closes,  while  the 
fathers  who  eat  their  mid-day  meal  at  home 
must  have  it  ready  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  school  closes.  In  either  case 
children  are  expected  to  leave  school  before 
the  session  ends. 


In  the  first  place,  we  should  make  the 
school  day  of  sufficient  length  to  employ  the 
pupil's  time,  so  that  they  will  be  school 
children  for  the  time.  Going  to  school 
should  be  their  principal  employment.  Less 
than  this  will  be  a  waste  of  precious  time 
for  the  pupils. 

School  hours  should  not  be  so  long  as  to 
weary  the  children  and  be  detrimental  to 
their  health.  It  is  a  debatable  question 
whether  the  health  of  children  is  injured  by 
confinement  in  the  schools.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  parents  have  much  of  which 
they  may  complain.  Many  school  rooms 
are  badly  heated,  worse  lighted,  and  not 
ventilated  at  all.  If  these  be  the  conditions, 
the  shorter  the  school  day  the  better  for  the 
school  and  the  teachers. 

If  the  seating,  lighting,  heating  and  ven- 
tilating are  properly  attended  to,  we  c?.n,  it 
seems  to  me,  find  about  the  right  time  for 
the  pupils  to  be  in  school. 

In  a  list  of  twenty  boroughs  and  cities, 
there  is  much  variety  of  time  in  opening- 
and  closing  school —some  opening  as  early 
as  8  and  i  o'clock  and  closing  at  12  and  4. 
In  all  cases  where  longest  hours  are  held,  a 
recess  is  given  in  the  morning  and  afternoon, 
thus  making  a  school  day  of  six  and  one- 
fourth  hours.  In  some  places  school  opens 
at  8:30  and  i,  and  closes  as  in  cases  above, 
taking  recesses  of  fifteen  minutes  during 
each  session.  In  nearly  all  the  largest 
places  school  opens  at  8:45  or  o,  and  1:45  or 
2,  and  closes  at  12  and  4  o'clock. 

The  majority  of  School  Boards  arrange  so 
that  their  schools  shall  be  in  session  be- 
tween five  and  six  hours,  with  about  an 
hour  less  time  for  primary  pupils. 

Is  it  well  to  hold  small  children  in  school 
only  one  session  or  a  half  day  ?  Is  it  well  to 
.  have  one-half  the  pupils  in  the  morning  and 
1  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon  ?  This  plan 
is  pursued  in  cities  where  school  authonties 
do  not  have  sufficient  accommodations  for 
all.  Parents,  it  is  found,  in  nearly  every 
case  object  to  short  sessions.  Yet  it  will  lie 
better  for  small  children  to  have  four  hours 
in  school  than  five,  and  results  will  be 
better  with  three  than  with  six.  They  are  . 
not  capable  of  much  tension,  either  mental 
or  bodily.  If  sixty  primary  pupils  are  as- 
signed to  one  teacher,  she  will  get  better  re- 
sults if  thirty  are  sent  in  the  morning  and 
thirty  in  the  afternoon.  A  teacher  cannot 
well  work  with  her  pupils  longer  than  six 
hours  a  day,  without  danger  to  her  health. 
This  fact  will  limit  instruction  to  one  of  the 
classes  to  three  hours,  a  limit  below  that 
usually  accepted  as  a  school  day. 

Dr.  Brooks  in  his  report  of  the  Philadel- 
phia schools  says  of  the  half-time  classes: 
**  I  would  say  that  the  arrangement,  though 
unsatisfactory  and  to  be  regarded  as  a  tem- 
porary makeshift,  is  not  so  objectionable  as 
might  at  first  be  supposed.  Each  of  the 
half-time  classes  has  from  three  and  a  half 
to  four  hours  for  school  work  ;  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  composed  entirely 
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of  children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  it 
will  be  seen  that  nearly  as  much  can  be  ac- 
complished as  if  the  pupils  attended  during 
the  regular  school  day.  The  arrangement 
is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  temporary  one, 
and  as  a  choice  between  a  shorter  school 
day  and  no  schooling  at  all." 

Another  equally  eminent  authority  says  : 
'*  When  a  division  is  large,  it  will  be  better, 
not  only  for  the  health  of  the  children  but 
lor  their  mental  ^d  moral  improvement,  to 
separate  the  division  into  two  classes  and 
devote  a  half  day  to  each  class.  A  class  of 
thirty  or  forty  pupils  receiving  the  whole 
attention  of  a  teacher  for  three  hours  will 
make  more  progress  than  a  class  of  twice 
that  number  which  spends  five  hours  in 
school,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility 
of  maintaining  proper  sanitary  conditions  in 
a  room  filled  two  or  three  times  beyond  its 
normal  capacity." 

The  tendency  is  to  have  shorter  hours  for 
small  children,  but  it  has  not  reached  all 
places.  An  agitation  of  the  subject  may  re- 
sult in  moving  superintendents  who  hold 
their  pnmary  s^rades  full  time.  Parents 
will  uphold  school  authorities  in  having 
long  days.  Directors  are  frequently  satis- 
fied to  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  commun- 
ity, regardless  of  the  proper  conditions  of 
health  and  eflBcient  work  of  the  teacher ; 
but  they  should  be  guided  neither  by  par- 
ents' mistaken  views  of  the  teacher's  duty, 
by  ignorance,  nor  by  long-established  pre- 
cedent. They  should  endeavor  to  plan  the 
wisest  course  for  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  improvement  01  the  little  ones  en- 
trusted to  their  care. 

A  second  matter  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  length  of  the  school  day  is 
the  one-session  plan  adopted  in  some  high 
schools.  Such  schools  opeb  with  the  lower 
g^des  at  the  usual  hours.  Instead  of  a 
noon  intermission  long  enough  to  have 
pupils  go  to  their  homes  for  lunch,  a  short 
time  is  given  for  recreation,  and  school  is 
continued  until  one  o'clock  or  later.  Much 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  such  a  plan.  Pupils, 
it  is  said,  study  and  recite  better  during  the 
whole  day;  they  have  time  for  outside  ex- 
ercise by  daylight;  they  have  time  and  in- 
lination  to  eat  and  digest  their  dinners;  they 
take  the  evening  for  home  study  of  the  les- 
sons, since  they  do  not  have  any  excuse  to 
postpone  the  study  of  some  of  them  until 
the  noon  hour  of  next  day;  and  best  of  all, 
those  who  are  favorable  to  the  plan  claim  the 
pupils  have  less  tendency  to  be  away  from 
home  in  the  evening.  Some  places  that 
have  tried  this  plan  find  serious  objections 
confronting  them.  When  pupils  are  dis- 
missed ear^  in  the  afternoon,  they  are  said 
to  indulge  in  questionable  amusements,  fre- 
quently inducing  pupils  in  lower  g^des  to 
remain  out  of  school;  they  are  sometimes 
thrown  into  the  company  of  loafers  who  lead 
them  astray,  and  they  make  the  afternoon  a 
time  of  loitering,  and  do  not  care  to  study 
in  the  evening.     In  nearly  all  borough  and 


city  schools  all  the  pupils  go  home  for  this, 
noon-day  meal.  If  the  primary  grades  are 
dismissed  at  1 1 :30,  the  grammar  grades  at 
12,  and  the  high  school  at  1:30,  the  dinner 
hour  will  be  inconveniently  lengthened  in 
the  family  which  is  represented  in  the  three 
departments.  In  nearly  all  manufactories 
the  workmen  have  only  one  hour  for  their 
noon,  usually  from  12  to  i.  It  will  thus  be 
impossible  to  have  all  the  family  eat  at  one 
time. 

The  last  objection,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one 
which  we  should  consider  in  arranging  our 
school  da}'.  After  the  rules  of  the  schools 
are  made,  we  expect  the  parents  to  comply 
with  them,  and  usually  our  expectations 
are  realized.  It  is  but  fair  to  the  patrons  of 
the  school  that  their  convenience  be  con- 
sidered, so  far  as  it  does  not  conflict  with 
good  order  or  detract  from  the  eflficiency  of 
the  school  work.  Unless  the  advantages  of 
the  one-session  plan  in  the  high  school 
should  be  very  much  greater  than  I  now  see 
them,  it  would  be  clearly  a  needless  imposi- 
tion upon  the  people  of  West  Chester  to 
hold  the  pupils  until  one  o'clock  or  later. 

A  thira  question  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  noon  hour,  is  the  rainy- 
day  one  session.  In  many  places  one  ses- 
sion means  a  continuance  in  school  an  hour 
or  more  after  theVegular  time  of  dismission, 
and  no  return  for  a  second  session.  The 
same  objection  is  to  be  urged  against  this 

§lan  as  against  any  prolonged  session.  It 
isarranges  the  dinner  hour  in  the  homes. 
In  addition,  in  this  case  the  children  be- 
come hungry,  uncomfortable  and  restless, 
and  in  consequence  teachers  and  pupils 
dread  rainy  days  on  account  of  troubles 
which  pour  upon  them  when  the  bells  tap, 
"No  school  this  afternoon."  The  "after- 
noon "  is  too  long  coming. 

The  weather  is  sometimes  such  that  pupils 
can  scarcely  return  without  endangering 
their  health.  On  such  occasions  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  better  to  dismiss  the  schools  at  the 
regular  hours,  and  the  teachers  and  pupils 
will  welcome  a  rainy  day  occasionally. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrange  for 
these  one-session  clays.  In  the  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  schools  in  a  small  bor- 
ough were  these  words:  "On  disagreeable 
days,  the  schools  shall  be  closed  at  noon." 
A  new  principal,  helped  somewhat  by  his 
teachers,  closed  school  at  noon  on  Monday, 
because  it  looked  like  rain  ;  on  Tuesday,  be- 
cause it  rained ;  on  Wednesday,  for  same 
cause ;  on  Thursday,  because  it  was  too 
windy,  and  Friday,  because  it  stormed.  On 
the  following  Monday  evening  the  rule  was 
rescinded,  and  accordingly  school  must  be 
kept  open  two  sessions  every  school  day. 
In  some  parts  of  Germany  schools  are  closed 
when  the  temperature  reaches  81  >^®  F. 

There  is  need  of  but  few  one-session  days. 
How  are  the  different  buildings  notified  of 
one  session  ?  How  are  the  children  told  not 
to  return  when  storms  arise  after  time  of  the 
noon  dismission  ?    If  the  principals  manage 
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for  themselves,  how  can  we  get  uniformity  ? 
The  matter  is  of  some  interest  and  worthy 
■of  discussion. 

A  discussion  of  the  habit  of  detaining  pu- 
pils after  school,  properly  comes  under  the 
lead  of  length  of  school  day.  There  may  be 
more  unreasonable  punishments  in  tfie 
teachers'  lists,  but  they  cannot  be  produc- 
tive of  less  good  than  "keeping  m,'*  as 
practiced  in  some  schools.  Pupils  are  de- 
tained after  school  hours  for  failing  in  reci- 
tation, for  inattention,  for  idleness,  for 
whispering,  for  getting  out  of  step,  for  rais- 
ing the  hand,  for  shuffling  on  the  floor,  for 
peeping  in  the  book,  for  not  sitting  quiet. 

Several  years  ago,  I  noted  in  my  book  the 
above  causes  for  detentions.  In  a  year's 
time  the  list  would  have  been  increased 
^eatly;  but  I  discontinued  my  notes,  and 
«poke  out  in  our  teachers'  meeting.  There 
are  times  when  children  should  be  detained; 
but  to  detain  them  for  any  offense,  or  sup- 
posed violation  of  good  order,  is  unreason- 
able and  productive  of  disorder  and  careless- 
ness. To  detain  children  in  rooms  occupied 
during  an  entire  session,  often  badly  venti- 
lated, and  expect  them  to  work  out  lessons 
that  could  not  be  done  during  school  hours, 
is  expecting  too  much  of  wearied  or  careless 
childhood.  .  When  the  bell  strikes  for  dis- 
mission, all  the  pupils  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
allowed  to  go. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Reed  (Beaver  Falls):  This 
question  the  legislators  have  done  wisely 
to  let  alone.  In  our  region  and  adjoin- 
ing Ohio,  the  rule  is  sessions  from  9  to 
12  and  from  i  to  4  in  the  country,  and  in 
towns  the  second  session  opens  a  half 
hour  later.  The  smaller  pupils  have  no 
more  than  two  hours  to  each  session. 
When  we  are  overcrowded  sometimes  we 
divide  the  school,  and  each  part  has  a 
shorter  time.  It  is  not  well  to  have  different 
hours  in  the  same  town — it  makes  the 
families  work  too  much  on  the  restaurant 
plan  of  **  meals  at  all  hours;*'  we  must 
consider  the  convenience  of  the  parents. 
We  dismiss  all  so  that  they  can  reach 
home  at  noon.  We  do  not  govern  our- 
selves by  the  weather;  there  is  no  better 
atmosphere  for  a  child  than  a  properly 
heated  and  ventilated  school.  Regular 
hours  tend  to  form  good  habits. 

Copies  of  House  Bill  No.  93,  the 
**high  school  bill,*'  were  circulated 
among  the  members,  pending  report  of 
Committee  on  Legislation. 

Prof.  Daniel  Fleisher  (Troy)  then  read 
the  following  paper  on 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  PUPII.  IN  GRADED 
SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  telling  criticisms  that 
can  be  offered  against  our  public  schools  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  average  graded  school 


the  individuality  of  the  boy  or  girl  is  largely 
ignored;  that  we  attempt  to  make  all  under- 
go the  same  mental  processes,  and  treat  the 
awkward  and  mentallv  deficient  the  same  as 
the  polished  and  intellectually  acute.  How 
best  to  give  attention  to  each  individual 
scholar  and  yet  keep  in  mind  the  true  object 
of  the  public  school,  and  how  to  do  the 
g^atest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  is  a 
question  that  at  present  is  receiving  much 
attention.  It  is  apparent,  to  every  intelli- 
gent and  thoughtful  teacher  that  under  our 
present  plan  of  teaching  in  the  closely- 
graded  and  systematic  school,  the  individual 
pupil  often  suffers.  How  to  remedy  this 
matter  without  producing  a  chaotic  and 
more  undesirable  state  of  things  than  the 
present,  is  a  problem  well  worthy  of  our 
thoughtful  consideration. 

In  all  our  teaching  there  should  be  certain 
definite  aims.  The  public  school  came  into 
existence  primarily  through  the  recognition 
of  the  close  connection  between  a  stable 
government  and  an  intelligent  and  morally 
up  ight  citizenship.    Every  boy  ajid  every 

firl  should  be  so  taught  that  he  or  she  may 
e  able  to  perform  those  duties  that  naturally 
fall  to  the  lot  of  a  man  or  a  woman;  each 
pupil  should  be  so  fitted  for  life's  struggle 
that  he  may  be  able  to  get  the  maximum  of 
comfort  and  enjoyment  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  minimum  amount  of  vital  force. 
He  should  be  endowed  with  a  capacitv  for 
work,  and  also  have  that  habit  of  mind  and 
thought  which  will  enable  him  to  spend  his 
so-called  leisure  hours  with  the  highest 
profit  to  himself  and  to  his  fellowman. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  in  the  syste- 
matically graded  school,  economy  of  time 
and  more  satisfactory^  results  can  be  secured 
by  the  class  system,  in  which  all  pupils  are 
expected  essentially  to  do  the  same  amount 
of  work.  The  lessons  are  assigned  to  con- 
form to  the  mental  ability  and  effort  of  the 
average  pupil.  The  brilliant  and  ambitious 
are  held  in  check,  the  dull  and  lazy  are 
rushed  forward  at  a  speed  entirely  too  rapid 
for  them.  There  is  often  a  tremendous 
waste  here,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
teacher  to  reduce  this  waste  to  a  minimum. 
We  all  know  how  fretted  and  chafed  we 
become  when  we  are  compelled  to  walk  at  a 

fait  either  too  fast  or  too  slow.  As  we  all 
ave  a  natural  gait  at  which  we  can  proceed 
with  most  comfort,  so  every  boy  and  every 
girl  has  a  mental  gait  at  which  progress  is 
pleasant  and  not  exhausting  to  the  mental 
powers.  When,  however,  by  an  arbitrary 
system  of  grading  and  assigning  lessons  we 
attempt  to  change  the  nature,  injury  is 
wrought. 

With  all  its  objectionable  features  I  am  an 
advocate  of  the  class  system,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  plan  for  reaching  the  indi- 
vidual that  attempts  to  do  away  with  the 
class  recitation  will  be  an  improvement  on 
the  present  plan.  Nothing  else  can  so 
sharpen  the  mental  acuteness  and  develop 
the  habit  of  careful  and  accurate  judgment 
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as  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind  as  we  find 
it  brought  about  in  the  well  conducted  class 
recitation.  There  is  a  healthy,  vigorous 
stimulus  brought  to  bear  upon  every  pupil 
who  finds  himself  standing  side  by  side  with 
some  one  else  where  his  own  work  is  sure  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  those  around  him. 
In  propjortion  as  his  work  is  good,  in  that 
proportion  will  he  merit  and  receive  the 
commendations  and  respect  of  his  compan- 
ions. What  boy  or  girl  is  there  who  is  dead 
to  the  opinion  of  others,  and  who  does  not 
experience  a  glow  of  satisfaction  when  he  is 
conscious  of  having  done  something  meri- 
torious in  the  eyes  of  others  ? 

We  all  know  that  the  legal  profession  is 
characterized  by  an  intellectual  breadth  and 
keenness  not  found  in  other  professions.  A 
clergyman  or  a  physician  can  make  a  state- 
ment, and  usually  it  passes  unchallenged. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  lawyer,  but  he  must 
critically  weigh  every  word,  and  every  false 
move  on  his  part  is  dangerous.  The  learned 
judge  and  the  opposing  attorneys  eagerly 
watch  for  weak  points  in  statements  and 
arguments,  and  are  ever  ready  to  hold  up 
every  species  of  sophistry  to  contempt  and 
ridicule.  Similar  conditions  exist  in  the 
class-room,  and  although  to  many  of  the 
members  much  time  may  be  lost,  on  the 
whole  great  results  come  directly  and  in- 
directly from  the  class  recitation. 

Even  in  the  class  much  can  be  done  to- 
ward reaching  the  individual  pupil.  The 
skillful  teacher  can  so  direct  his  questions 
and  explanations  to  one  pupil  that  both  the 
bright  boy  and  the  dull  boy  can  become  in- 
terested at  the  same  time.  Since  as  a  pro- 
duct of  the  public  school  intelligent  citizen- 
ship and  eenerous  public-spirited  manhood 
is  one  of  the  great  things  to  be  desired,  our 
present  system  is  well  calculated  to  bring 
about  that  result.  A  boy  educated  merely 
as  an  individual,  without  being  taught  his 
relations  to  the  great  world  of  which  he  is  a 
part,  is  apt  to  become  narrow,  mean,  and 
selfish.  As  a  boy  or  man  he  will  not  be  in 
harmony  with  his  environment,  and  he  will 
be  out  of  tune  with  mankind.  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  says  that  the  chief  good  he  re- 
ceived from  his  college  life  was  not  in  the 
things  studied,  but  from  his  association 
with  the  students  who  were  there.  The 
good  from  the  class  recitation  is  not  found 
merely  in  the  amount  of  information  gained, 
or  the  number  of  problems  mastered  by  the 
pupil,  but  in  the  habit  acquired  of  paying 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  class,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  fact  that  he  bears  an  in- 
timate and  close  relation  to  others.  This  is 
indeed  a  valuable  outcome  from  class  work. 

To  what  extent  should  we  cater  to  the  in- 
dividual tastes  and  preferences  in  deciding 
as  to  what  is  best  for  a  pupil  to  study  ? 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  boy  should  study 
merely  that  for  which  he  has  a  fondness,  as 
some  advocate.  A  one-sided  development 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  cranks.  A  full, 
rounded  character  should  be  the  product  of 


our  public  schools.  A  partial  development 
may  produce  such  a  deeree  of  abnormality 
that  the  boy  when  he  becomes  a  man  may 
not  be  an  ideal  citizen.  I  am  aware  that  it 
is  the  man  of  strong  individuality  that 
brings  about  reforms  and  that  is  found  at 
the  head  of  great  movements.  But  pursuing 
the  regular  course  of  study,  such  as  found 
in  all  our  good  schools,  need  not  destroy  the 
individual  trend  of  mind. 

Dr.  Parkhurst  is  reported  to  lay  consider- 
able stress  upon  the  fact  that  his  early 
training  was  received  from  his  parents,  and 
that  he  was  never  hampered  by  the  restric- 
tions of  the  school.  The  eminent  reformer 
certainly  possesses  a  strong  individuality, 
and  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  him  and 
am  in  sympathy  with  his  work.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  question  whether  too  many  Park- 
hursts  would  be  desirable.  There  might  be 
a  lack  of  harmony  in  some  quarters. 

Any  form  of  individual  training  that  pro- 
duces men  who  can  do  nothing  but  vaporize 
about  some  pet  theory,  who  can  not  look 
upon  any  subject  from  a  broad  liberal  stand- 
point, is  not  to  be  encouraged.  Men  of  such 
a  character  become  a  nuisance  in  the  body 
politic,  and  are  unfit  to  properly  discharge 
the  functions  of  intelligent  citizen.ship. 

Again,  in  my  experience  I  have  found 
that  those  pupils  make  the  most  satisfactory 
progress  who  take  all  the  studies  of  a  curri- 
culum, and  who  work  with  a  class  as  a  class 
and  catch  enthusiasm  from  their  associates. 

I  presume  we  all  agree  that  one  great 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  our  teaching,  is 
so  to  train  the  mind  of  the  boy  that  he  may 
have  power  to  perform  all  his  duties  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner. 

The  mighty  enjg^ines,  with  their  individual 
peculiarities  ana  excellencies  of  construc- 
tion, that  speed  over  our  highways,  com- 
mand our  admiration;  but  those  same 
engines  are  efficient  for  their  intended  work 
in  proportion  as  they  are  in  touch  with 
power.  If  not  on  the  right  track,  your 
splendid  engine  becomes  an  instrument  of 
destruction,  and  if  off  the  track  it  is  a  use- 
less machine.  Our  aim  should  be  to  place 
our  pupils  on  the  right  track,  and  if  we  can 
give  them  power  of  self-control  and  jncite 
them  to  right  action,  we  shall  indeed  do 
much  for  the  individual. 

In  some  way  every  boy  and  girl  under  our 
care  should  be  reached  by  our  teaching,  and 
if  a  pupil  can  not  be  reached  by  the  class 
recitation  and  the  explanations  there  offered, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  other  methods. 
Often  the  individual  can  be  greatly  helped 
by  a  word  of  encouragement  or  a  few  hints 
and  suggestions  while  passing  the  seat  or 
at  periods  outside  of  recitation  hours.  Too 
much  individual  help,  however,  may  destroy 
the  pupil's  self-reliance,  and  may  weaken 
instead  of  develop  his  powers.  It  always 
requires  sound  juagment  to  decide  as  to  how 
much  help  a  pupil  really  needs. 

There  are  some  who  point  to  the  fact  that 
so  many  strong  men  come  from  our  un- 
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graded  country  schools  in  which  much  of 
the  work  is  individual  teaching.  From  this 
fact  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  results 
obtained  from  the  district  schools  are  better 
than  those  from  the  systematic  graded 
school  with  its  class  recitations  and  class 
explanations  and  helps. 

I  do  not  believe  the  plan  of  teaching  has 
much  to  do  with  this  matter.  The  country 
boy  has  the  advantage  over  the  town  and 
city  boy  on  account  of  his  environment. 
The  one  is  trained  to  work,  the  other  is 
allowed  to  spend  much  of  his  time  on  the 
streets  and  too  often  he  there  contracts 
habits  of  idleness  and  viciousness.  Perhaps 
if  those  of  us  here  who  were  partially  edu- 
cated in  the  district  schools  would  give  our 
experience,  we  could  to  a  degree  settle  the 
question  as  to  what  gives  the  country  boy 
his  advantage  over  the  town  boy. 

A  plan  somewhat  new  for  reaching  the 
individual  pupil  was  several  years  ago  in- 
troduced into  the  schools  of  Pueblo,  by  Supt. 
I^earch.  In  these  schools  the  pupil  studies 
as  an  individual,  recites  as  an  individual,  is 
promoted  as  an  individual,  and  is  graduated 
as  an  individual.  Each  pupil  is  advanced 
as  fast  as  he  shows  a  mastery  of  a  eiven 
subject.  The  school,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Learch,  **  is  both  graded  and  ungraded ; 
graded  so  far  as  applies  to  its  plan  ot  work, 
but  ungraded  in  its  accommodation  of  the 
individual.*'     They    require    no    study   or 

Preparation  of  lessons  outside  of  the  school 
ours,  and  the  astounding  assertion  is  made 
that  progress  is  more  rapid  than  before  the 
change  was  made.  The  day  is  divided  into 
working  periods,  and  class  recitations  have 
been  aoK>lished.  The  work  is  carried  on  by 
methods  pursued  in  the  laboratory.  The 
teacher  passes  from  desk  to  desk  and  gives 
the  neeaed  help  in  that  manner.  Every 
pupil  recites  the  entire  lesson.  Fundamental 
principles  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  subject 
are  given  as  class  exercises. 

The  same  plan  has  been  introduced  into 
the  High  School  at  Oakland,  California.  In 
a  letter  from  the  principal  of  that  school,  I 
learn  that  the  plan  has  not  been  extended 
to  all  the  departments.  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  and  some  other  branches,  are 
taught  upon  that  plan.  He  says,  however, 
that  the  plan  requires  strong  teachers. 

As  I  presume  that  all  here  are  familiar 
with  the  Pueblo  plan,  I  shall  not  say  much 
about  it.  I  believe  that  it  should  be  investi- 
gated, and  if  it  is  better  than  the  class  reci- 
tation let  us  adopt  it.  It  is  certain  that  they 
have  had  excellent  results  from  the  plan, 
and  educators  are  giving  it  considerable  at- 
tention. 

Next  on  the  programme  came  a  Round 
Table  on  the  following  subjects : 

VOCAL  MUSIC* 

Supt.  Keith  :  There  should  be  singing 
in  school  wherever  possible.     We  found 


it  so  popular  that  we  had  to  check  it  a 
little,  yet  it  made  a  very  great  improve- 
ment. This  study  has  been  too  much 
neglected,  but  should  be  one  of  our  most 
interesting  exercises.  I  think  vocal 
music  should  be  on  every  course  of  study 
in  our  public  schools. 

Supt.  Baer :  Vocal  music  should  be  a 
regular,  compulsory  branch  of  study. 
We  have  the  same  experience  as  Altoona; 
we  had  to  check  it  somewhat  to  prevent 
its  taking  more  time  than  we  could  afford. 
Pupils  of  eight  or  nine  years  read  the 
notes  of  ordinary  pieces  readily  at  sight, 
and  the  advanced  pupils  sing  in  different 
parts  at  sight. 

Supt.  Weber  (Middletown)  :  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  any  of  our  cities  or  towns  have 
no  music  in  their  course  of  study? 

Supt.  Jones:  We  have  had  regular 
musical  instruction  for  5  years ;  the  super- 
visor gives  a  half-hour  lesson  a  week  in 
each  school,  the  regular  teachers  give  10 
to  15  minutes  daily.  The  results  are  ex- 
cellent, and  we  find  where  the  music  is 
best  the  need  of  discipline  is  least.  Music 
is  a  refining  influence.  The  difficulty  is 
that  everylxKly  wants  to  give  it  too  much 
time. 

Supt.  Foster  :  We  have  had  systematic 
musical  instruction  for  six  years.  The 
musical  director  gives  one  lesson  a  week 
of  from  15  to  45  minutes,  the  teachers  15 
minutes  daily.     We  estimate  and  report 

Progress  the  same  as  in  any  other  branch, 
^he  effect  on  the  community  has  been  to 
develop  musical  taste  and  appreciation  of 
high  ^rade  musical  entertainment.  In 
the  third  year  pupils  read  at  sight  and 
carry  two  parts  correctly. 

Supt.  Hoffman  (Columbia) :  Nothing 
is  more  elevating  and  refining  than  music 
in  school.  Since  we  have  had  systematic 
instruction  in  our  schools,  the  instru- 
mental teachers  in  town  say  half  their 
work  is  done  for  them.  I  believe  there 
is  nothing  we  teach  that  reaches  and  in- 
fluences home  life  more  than  music. 

Supt.  Dewey :  Some  directors  are 
shocked  at  the  expense  ;  we  figured  it  up, 
and  it  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per 
pupil  for  each  lesson. 

Principal  J.  P.  Welsh  (Bloomsbur^ 
Normal  School):  There  are  certain  qual- 
ities of  mind  and  heart  that  are  apt  to  be 
lacking  unless  developed  by  music.  All 
who  have  given  it  a  persistent  trial  unite 
in  endorsing  its  value.  This  body  should 
express  its  commendation  of  music  as  a. 
school  study. 
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ALGBBRA  IN  GRAMMAR  COURSB. 

Supt.  Foster:  Many  of  us  have  felt 
that  if  we  could  begin  algebra  earlier  we 
would  have  better  results.  Who  has  had 
experience  ? 

Supt.  Baer :  We  used  to  have  what  we 
called  the  ''advanced  grammar''  grade 
between  the  grammar  and  high  schools, 
and  algebra  was  taught  there.  Subse- 
quently the  grading  was  simplified  and 
this  grade  dropped,  and  we  found  many 
failed  to  make  their  average  for  the  high 
school,  and  this  was  the  weak  point.  If 
we  could  start  them  in  algebra  further 
down,  they  would  get  along  better  in  high 
school;  but  the  grammar  course  is  so 
crowded  we  do  not  see  how  to  get  it  in. 

On  a  show  of  hands  in  response  to  a 
question,  it  appeared  that  eight  or  ten 
towns  introduced  algebra  in  the  8th  or 
9th  school  year. 

Supt.  Coughlin:  We  make  a  mistake 
in  carrying  along  so  many  studies  at  a 
time.  If  we  take  fewer  studies  at  once, 
and  focalize  upon  them  for  part  of  a  term, 
then  take  up  others,  we  shall  be  able  to 
find  time  for  what  ought  to  go  in.  By 
leaving  the  logical  portion  of  arithmetic 
for  the  high  school,  we  can  find  room  for 
elementary  algebra. 

Supt.  Keith:  The  Committee  of  Ten 
say  algebra  does  not  belong  in  the  course 
before  the  ninth  school  year,  and  I  think 
that  is  proper.  We  can  teach  the  idea  of 
equation  earlier,  but  not  formal  algebra. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  When  Reading  dropped 
out  the  ''advanced  grammar*'  grade,  did 
not  the  pupils  come  earlier  to  high  school, 
and  did  not  that  have  something  to  do 
with  their  mathematics? 

Supt.  Baer :  No,  I  think  not. 

Supt.  Robb  :  Had  we  not  better  speak 
of  "the  8th  or  9th  year"  than  "the 
grammar  grade,"  so  as  to  understand  each 
other  ?  It  seems  like  talking  by  guess, 
since  grades  are  not  uniform. 

EDUCATIONAI.   EXCURSIONS. 

The  President :  Does  that  refer  to  our 
going  home  now ?   (Laughter.) 

Supt.  Robb :  Sixty-two  of  our  teach- 
ers and  pupils  took  a  two-day  trip  to 
Gettysburg,  and  thought  the  time  and 
money  well  spent. 

Supt.  Rupert :  We  have  been  trying  an 
excursion  to  Philadelphia,  believing  it 
would  do  good  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils. 

Supt.  McGinnes :  We  take  advantage 
of  our  neight^rhood  to  the  capital,  and 


show  our  class  in  civil  government  the 
capitol,  the  court  house,  Uie  jail,  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Supt.  Foose:  Dr.  Winship  has  been 
planning  excursions  of  Superintendents 
to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Their  ad- 
vantages are  evident,  and  they  are  worth 
all  they  cost. 

Supt.  Boger :  There  is  one  educational 
excursion  I  wish  to  mention.  The  C.  & 
L.  Railroad  will  run  an  excursion  next 
July  from  Mt.  Gretna  to  the  Cornwall  ore 
banks,  free  to  all  members  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association. 

MISCBI^LANBOUS. 

Co.  Supt.  Weiss  (Schuylkill) :  I  have 
been  much  interested  in  what  I  have 
heard.  I  am  sorry  the  County  Superin- 
tendents do  not  have  a  similar  association, 
or  unite  with  this  one.  I  never  saw  any 
occasion  for  the  separation. 

Principal  E.  O.  Lyte  (Millersville 
Normal  School)  :  I  was  feeling  gratified 
at  being  able  to  come  somewhere  without 
being  called  on  for  a  speech.  I  expected 
to  put  in  a  day  with  you,  but  only  arrived 
in  time  for  the  close,  and  came  right  here 
without  dinner  to  catch  what  I  could. 

Supt.  Baer  moved  that  the  Executive 
Committee  specially  request  Deputy  Supt. 
Houck  to  address  the  Convention  before 
adjournment. 

The  Treasurer  being  obliged  to  leav^ 
the  .city,  reported  his  bills  all  paid  and 
balance  transferred. 

FREE  KINDERGARTEN. 

A  lady  interested  in  free  kindergartens- 
called  attention  to  the  bill  pending,  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  and  tnain- 
tenance  of  such  schools.  This  is  a  crying: 
necessity,  and  has  been  too  long  neglected. 
Too  much  is  left  to  the  maternal  instinct 
— it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to^  that  alone* 
Even  of  those  who  are  careful  that  their 
children  are  fed,  clothed  and  housed,  not 
one  workingwoman  in  ten  rightly  appreci- 
ates the  intellectual  and  moral  elements 
of  instruction.  She  hoped  the  influence  of 
this  body  would  be  thrown  for  the  bill. 

Supt.  Buehrle :  I  am  in  favor  of  kin- 
dergartens, and  would  be  glad  to  see  free 
kindergartens  everywhere.  I  have  read 
the  bill ;  it  makes  no  appropriation  ;  it  is 
simply  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
such  schools  for  children  under  six. 

RESOI.UTIONS. 

Supt.  Baer  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  saying  they  had 
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classified  their  work  into  three  divisions  ;  j 
the  first  having  reference  to  the  immedi-  j 
:ate  work  of  this  body,  the  second  general  j 
in  character,  and  the  third  being  left  to 
:the  committee  appointed  and  instructed 
in  reference  to  pending  legislation.     The 
^neral  resolutions  were  read  and  disposed 
of  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conven- 
tion are  hereby  extended  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  for  his  inspiring  ad- 
dress, to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  his  masterly  lecture,  to  the 
Deputy  Superintendents  for  their  able  as- 
sistance, to  the  pupils  of  the  Harrisburg 
High  School  for  their  excellent  music,  to 
the  Harrisburg  Board  of  Control  for  the  use 
of  the  commodious  hall  of  the  High  School, 
to  the  press  of  the  city  for  their  announce- 
ments and  reports  of  the  convention,  to  the 
railroads  for  reduced  fares  and  to  all  who 
have  aided  in  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

PHVSIOI.OGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  a  study  so 
i^lated  to  the  moral  well-beine  of  the  pupils 
in  our  public  schools,  as  in  physiology  and 
iiygiene,  should  be  taught  by  persons  well 
instructed  in  the  scientific  truths  on  which 
the  study  is  based.    Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the 
plan  which  proposes  that  the  American 
University,  to  be  erected  in  Washington, 
ishall  make  provision  in  its  course  of  studies 
for  training  teachers  of  teachers  in  this  all 
important  branch. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

PENDING  LEGISLATION. 

Supt.  Coughlin  presented  the  action  of 
the  Committee  on  Legislation.  The 
several  bills  were  reported  and  acted  upon 
as  follows.  The  following  were  approved 
without  discussion  : 

H.  R.  93,  authorizing  directors  of  town- 
fihips  or  other  districts  to  establish  high 
schools,  and*  grading  the  same  :  Four  years 
additional  to  common  branches  constitute 
first  grade  ;  three  years,  second  grade  ;  two 
years,  third  grade  ;  and  appropriating  for 
the  same  $800,  |6oo  and  $400  per  annum  re- 
spectively ;  such  schools  to  be  under  super- 
vision of  the  superintendent,  and  the  course 
subject  to  approval  by  State  Superintendent. 

Senate  69,  extending  the  Act  of  1885  pro- 
viding for  mechanics' high  schools  in  cities 
of  second  class,  to  cities  of  third  class. 

Senate  104,  authorizing  the  publication 
biennially  of  40,000  copies  of  school  laws 
and  decisions.  [The  Committee  suggest 
the  addition  of  30,000  copies  of  laws  andde- 
cisions  defining  the  duties  of  teachers  and 
pupils  to  the  school,  for  distribution  among 
the  teachers  of  the  State.] 


Senate  67,  to  extend  the  minimum  school 
term  to  seven  months. 

Senate  70,  authorizing  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  free  kindergartens  for  chil- 
dren under  six  years  old. 

H.  R.  92,  providing  for  expenses  of  direc- 
tors not  exceeding  $3  per  day.  in  attending 
triennial  convention.  [Committee  suggest 
also  for  attendance  at  county  or  city  insti- 
tute, and  reducing  the  per  diem  to  f  2.] 

H.  R.  157,  authorizing  the  appropriation 
of  not  exceeding  2  per  cent,  of  school  taxes 
for  public  school  libraries. 

A  manuscript  bill  providing  for  physical 
education  by  gymnastic  exercises  in  all  in- 
stitutions receiving  state  money,  and  for- 
feiture of  appropriation  in  case  of  failure  or 
neglect. 

A  bill  recommended  by  the  Penna.  State 
Music  Teachers'  Association,  requiring  free 
instruction  in  sight  reading  of  vocal  music 
in  all  public  schools  and  in  teachers*  insti- 
tutes. [Mr.  J.  H.  Kurzenknabe  was  invited 
to  explain  the  bill,  which  he  did,  and  it  was 
unanimously  recommended,] 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Farqnhar.  the  Con- 
vention recommended  the  addition  of 
Drawing  to  the  branches  required  by  law. 

COMPULSORY  BDUCATION. 

The  two  pending  bills  on  this  question 
were  read,  their  substance  being  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  R.  71  (Seyfert  Bill).  All  children  be- 
tween 8  and  13,  not  physically  or  mentally 
disqualified,  shall  attend  public  or  private 
school  at  least  16  consecutive  weeks  in  each 
year,  under  penalty  to  parent  or  guardian  of 
$20  fine  or  30  days'  imprisonment  or  both. 
Contagious  diseases  are  provided  for.  Di- 
rectors are  required  to  provide  sufficient 
room,  and  authorized  to  appoint  truant  of- 
ficers to  arrest  children  ana  place  them  in 
school.  Special  truant  schools  are  author- 
ized. A  special  State  Deputy  is  created  to 
see  to  enforcing  the  law,  and  a  recusant 
district  may  have  its  appropriation  withheld 
by  the  State  Superintendent. 

H.  R.  74  (Parr  Bill)  has  similar  |>rovisions 
for  16  weeks'  attendance  between  8  and  13 
years  of  age,  and  makes  the  fine  $2  for  first 
offence,  Sj  subsequently— no  imprisonment; 
truant  omcers  are  provided  for  ;  assessors  to 
furnish  lists  of  all  children  of  school  age  to 
teachers;  they  report  non-attendance  to  di- 
rectors, who  shall  proceed  against  violators; 
enforcement  of  law  is  placed  in  hands  of 
State  Superintendent.  . 

Supt.  Coughlin  said  in  view  of  the  di- 
versity of  opinion  developed  in  the  dis- 
cussion today  and  before  the  Committee, 
they  had  not  decided  to  recommend 
either  of  these  bills,*  or  to  suggest  any 
modification  or  compromise.  They  had 
however  agreed  to  submit  the  following^ 
resolution : 
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Resolved,  That  we  appreciate  the  eiforts  of 
the  friends  of  the  schools  to  secure  the  bene- 
fit of  some  degree  of  education  for  every 
child  of  school  age,  as  manifested  in  Bills 
Nos.  71  and  74 ;  but  we  think  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  to  enact  any  form  of  compul- 
sory attendance  legislation ;  that  we  urge 
the  enactment  of  measures  in  regard  to 
registration  of  births,  school  census,  and 
truant  officers  ;  and  that  we  think  that  after 
these  measures  have  been  in  operation,  there 
will  be  clearer  light  for  more  efficient  and 
more  equitable  legislation  in  regard  to 
school  attendance. 

Supt.  Babcock  :  I  think  the  adoption  of 
that  would  be  a  step  backward  educa- 
tionally. I  cannot  see  why  any  reason- 
able person  should  object  to  compelling 
people  to  send  their  children  to  school,  if 
school  is  a  good  thing,  and  they  will  not 
come  willingly.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  sentimental  objection  to  making 
this  an  offense  with  severe  penalties.  Peo- 
ple who  let  their  children  run  like  cats 
and  dogs  are  criminals,  and  why  should 
th^  not -be  called  so  ?  They  ought  to  be 
severely  punished.  I  move  to  strike  out 
the  declaration  that  **  we  think  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  to  enact  any  form  of 
compulsory  legislation.*'  Let  it  stand 
that  we  approve  the  effort  to  do  some- 
thing. 

Principal  Welsh  :  I  think  it  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  adopt  the  resolution  as 
it  stands.  This  Convention  of  Superin- 
tendents would  be  quoted  as  taking  a 
stand  squarely  against  compulsory  educa- 
tion. It  would  be  far  better  to  be  silent 
than  to  take  such  a  position.  However 
we  may  differ  as  to  methods,  or  upon 
these  two  particular  bills,  it  would  be 
most  unfortunate  to  declare  against  the 
principle.  If  I  may,  I  will  second  the 
amendment. 

Supt.  Baer :  I  am  well  satisfied  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  reach  the  class 
-who  will  not  or  cannot  control  their  chil- 
dren, and  leave  their  education  to  the 
streets.  This  class  is  not  small,  and  the 
larger  the  city  the  more  we  have  of  them. 
But  we  must  not  only  know  how  many 
are  out  of  school,  and  where  they  are; 
we  must  provide  for  their  training,  in- 
du.strial  as  well  as  intellectual.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  does  not  cover  the 
ground;  and  I  think  we  would  do  well  to 
postpone  this  whole  subject. 

Supt.  Cough lin:  We  have  not  the  facts; 
we  do  not  even  know  how  many  of  these 
people  there  are,  much  less  what  they 
need.     This  legislation  has  not  been  well 


digested,  and  we  ought  not  .to  approve  it 
without  going  carefully  through  it. 

The  question  was  called  for,  and  Supt. 
Babcock's  motion  to  strike  out  was 
agreed  to  on  a  division— ayes  13,  noes  10. 

Supt.  Foster  moved  to  further  amend 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  words 
**  school  age.'* 

Supt.  Babcock :  Then  we  will  be  some- 
thing like  the  man  who  was  '*  in  favor  of 
a  prohibitory  law,  but  against  its  enforce- 
ment.'* [Laughter.] 

Principal  Welsh:  Had  you  not  better 
vote  upon  the  question  in  some  such  form 
as  this:  **That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
Convention  that  education  should  be  com- 
pulsory in  Pennsylvania,  but  that  the 
bills  now  before  the  Legislature  require 
modification  in  important  particulars." 

Supt.  Foose  :  Perhaps  we  might  as  well 
strike  it  all  out.  What  we  do  will  not 
have  a  feather's  weight,  any  way. 

Supt.  Farquhar :  I  do  not  see  that  it 
matters  whom  we  do  or  do  not  influence  \ 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  express  our 
honest  convictions.  For  myself,  I  am 
and  always  will  be  opposed  to  any  form 
of  compulsion,  as  a  citizen  of  a  free  coun- 
try. I  move  to  lay  the  whole  matter  on 
the  table  and  that  the  State  Department 
voice  the  sentiment  of  this  body. 

Deputy  Houck  :  That  would  be  a  nice 
problem  for  the  Department,  under  the 
circumstances.     [Laughter.] 

The  question  being  called  for,  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Deputy  Houck  was  called  on  to  speak, 
but  positively  declined,  saying  he  had 
had  his  dinner,  and  the  others  wanted 
theirs. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned,  to 
meet  next  winter  at  the  call  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  members  in 
attendance : 

City  and  Borough  Superintendents. — D.  S. 
Keith,  Altoona;  J.  M.  Reed,  Beaver  Falls; 
Thomas  Farquhar,  Bethlehem;  Miss  Matilda 
S.  Booz,  Bristol:  Ebenezer  Mackey,  Butler; 
W.  H.  Hockenberry,  Chambersburg;  Charles 
F.  Foster,  Chester;  S.  H.  Hofftnan,  Colum- 
bia; John  E.  Williams,  Dunmore;  Lemuel 
O.  Foose,  Harrisburg;  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lan- 
caster; Cyrus  Boger,  Lebanon;  John  A. 
Robb,  Lock  Haven;  J.  I.  Robb,  Lower 
Merion  Twp.,  Montgomery  Co.;  Samuel  H. 
Dean,  Mount  Carmel;  James  A.  Dewey, 
Newport  Twp.,  Luzerne  Co.;  C.  A.  Bab- 
cock, Oil  City;  William  W.  Rupert,  Potts- 
town;  B.  F.  Patterson,  Pottsville;  Samuel 
A.  Baer,  Readihg;  William  F.  Harpel,  Sha- 
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mokin;  L.  £.  McGinnes,  Steelton ;  Addison 
Jones,  West  Chester;  James  M.  Coughlin, 
Wilkes-Barre;  Atreus  Wanner,  York. 

County  Superintendents, — R.  M.  McNeal, 
Dauphin;  John  W.  Snoke,  Lebanon;  Miss 
Anna  Bodler,  Potter;  G.  W.  Weiss,  Schuyl- 
kill; D.  H.  Gardner,  York. 

Principals. '-%,  M.  Gibbs,  Danville;  Geo. 
R.  Crowell.  Hanover;  L.  G.  lyandon,  Har- 
risburg  (high  school);  Z.  T.  Meixel,  Hum- 
melstown;  W.  H.  Baxter,  Mechanicsburg; 
H.  H.  Weber,  Middletown;  Chas.  B.  Cloud, 


Millersburg;  Chas.  Kelle3',  Port  Allegheny; 
J.  J.  Palmer,  Renovo;  Daniel  Fleisher, 
Troy;  B.  B.  Adams,  Waynesboro;  J.  D. 
Anderson,  Wilkinsburg;  A.  W.  Gerberich, 
Williamstown. 

Normal  Principals,—^,  O.  Lyte,  Millers- 
ville;  George  P.  Bible,  E.  Stroudsburg; 
Judson  P.  Welsh,  Bloomsburg;  George  M. 
D.  Eckels,  Shippensburg. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, — N.  C. 
Schaefifer,  State  Superintendent;  Henry 
Houck  and  J.  Q.  Stewart,  Deputies. 


Editorial  Department. 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


LANCASTER,  MARCH,  1895. 

The  best  of  men  that  erer  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
sufierer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  genUeman  that  ever  breathed.— ZT^ci^r. 

Ye  maybe  ayesticldn'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growin* 
when  ye*re  sleepin'.— 5ica/cA  Farmer, 


N.  C.  8CHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


THERE  has  been  a  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  in  New  York  State  since  1876, 
but  last  year  a  law  on  the  subject  was  en- 
acted which  is  much  more  stringent  than 
the  old  one.  It  went  into  effect  January 
ist,  and  preparations  are  making  for  its 
strict  enforcement.  It  provides  for  the 
compulsory  education  of  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years. 
Parents  and  guardians  are  subject  to  fines 
for  violation.  It  provides  also  for  the  ar- 
rest of  habitual  truants  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  truant  schools.  This  law  is 
of  little  value,  however,  so  long  as  there 
is  not  room  enough  in  the  schools  for  all 
the  children  of  school  age.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  semi-annual  promotions  from 
the  primary  into  the  grammar  depart- 
ments in  New  York  city  have  promoted 
many  children  into  the  streets,  there  be- 
ing no  room  for  them  in  the  higher  grade. 


The  State  Superintendent  of  New  Jer- 
sey, which  recently  exchanged  its  district 
school  system  for  the  township  system  of 
control,  has  printed  a  report  showing  the 
advantages  of  the  latter  system.  The 
people  of  this  day  can  be  grateful  to  the 
framers  of  our  common  school  law  for 
their  wisdom  in  adopting  the  township 
as  the  unit  of  government  in  school  con- 
trol. Already  twenty  States  have  abol- 
ished the  district  system  in  part  if  not 
entirely.     During  the  present  year  it  is 


expected  that  bills  will  be  introduced  into 
the  legislatures  of  at  least  six  more  States 
to  make  the  change  from  the  district  to 
the  township  system.  The  report  of  1892 
shows  that  Secondary  Education  in  France 
is  given  either  in  the  108  lyc6es  or  the 
230  colleges.  In  1865  the  State  contrib- 
uted for  the  support  of  these  institutions 
of  Secondary  Education  only  $593,800. 
In  1887  the  appropriation  had  increased 
to  $2,480,000,  and  the  budget  in  1892 
called  for  $3,523,800.  France  has  done 
more  advanced  instruction  during  the 
past  fourteen  years  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean country.  The  courses  in  her  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  are  absolutely 
gratuitous,  open  alike  to  foreigners  and 
natives.  In  all  her  elementary  schools, 
instruction,  books,  paper,  ink,  and  other 
supplies,  are  furnished  free  of  charge. 
The  children  of  indigent  parents  are  furn- 
ished with  warm  food  in  winter,  and  if 
necessary  with  shoes  and  clothing. 


Thb  London  Globe  has  the  following : 
In  the  French  public  schools  24.2  per 
cent,  of  the  scholars  are  shortsighted  ;  in 
the  German,  35  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
English  only  20  per  cent.  According  to 
M.  Martin,  in  the  Journal  de  Medicine  de 
Bordeaux,  the  percentage  is  highest  in 
the  rhetoric  and  philosophy  classes.  The 
hygienic  condition  of  the  school  does  not 
seem  to  affect  the  percentage,  and  he 
thinks  that  want  of  physical  exercise  is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  By  modifying 
the  work  of  the  classes,  the  proportion  of 
shortsighted  scholars  at  the  College  of 
Glessen  has  fallen  from  26.6  to  17  per 
cent,  in  five  years.  M.  Martin  recom- 
mends reasonable  periods  of  physical  ex- 
ercise between  the  hours  of  study. 
While  preventing  shortsightedness,  these 
will  not  detract  from  the  proficiency  of 
the  scholar. 
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HARRISBURG  MEETING. 


THE  Superintendents'  Association  in 
session  at  Harrisburg  January  31  and 
February  i,  is  fully  reported  in  this  num- 
ber, and  presents  many  points  of  interest. 
The  opening  address  by  Deputy  Stewart 
is  a  strong  paper,  his  figures  being  living 
statistics  of  present  value.  The  inference 
against  the  cities  on  the  percentage  of 
attendance  should  be  modified  by  allow- 
ing for  the  children  in  parochial  schools ; 
but  the  discrepancy  is  still  too  wide,  and, 
unfortunately,  the  larger  the  city  the 
worse  is  the  showing. 

President  Patterson's  address  on 
** Learning  to  Read*'  was  bright  and 
pithy,  as  his  work  is  apt  to  be;  his  points 
seem  well  made,  and  his  challenge  at  the 
close  offers  a  fair  basis  of  comparison. 

The  Round  Table  work  upon  Nature 
Study,  Physical  and  Industrial  Training, 
brought  out  a  good  showing  of  work  in 
progress.  The  Penmanship  question 
furnished  material  for  a  lively  tilt  be- 
tween York  and  Steelton. 

Night  Schools  are  rising  to  an  import- 
ant place  in  the  larger  towns,  employing 
teachers  by  the  dozen,  and  attracting 
pupils  by  hundreds. 

On  Thursday  evening  Dr.  Schaeffer 
addressed  the  large  audience  upon  the 
life  and  work  of  Pestalozzi.  This  was 
followed  by  the  ringing  speech,  reported 
elsewhere,  from  Governor  Hastings. 

Supt.  Buehrle's  paper  on  the  Primary 
Course,  with  its  practical  view  supple- 
mented by  Supt.  Babcock's  analysis,  are 
suggestive  reading. 

**  Needed  Legislation  "  brought  up  the 
burning  question  of  the  day  in  and  out 
of  the  Legislature — compulsory  educa- 
tion. The  proposition  to  condemn  the 
-whole  principle  of  compulsion,  defeated 
by  a  tie  vote  only,  seems  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  such  substantial  agreement  as 
to  secure  satisfactory  legislation  or  uni- 
form enforcement  of  a  compulsory  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  unanimous 
assent  to  the  necessity  of  getting  at  the 
definite  knowledge  of  facts  that  should 
precede  and  control  legislation.  How 
many  children  are  out  of  school — who 
and  where  are  they — how  shall  we  bring 
them  in— where  shall  we  place  them  ? — 
all  these  are  preliminary  questions,  and 
we  have  not  the  material  wherewith  to 
answer  them.  We  think  the  Convention 
acted  wisely  in  leaving  this  question 
where  it  did,  as  well  as  in  its  other  legis- 


lative recommendations  —  favoring  the 
high  school  bill,  seven  months'  term,  free 
kindergarten,  sight-reading  of  music,  and 
non-interference  with  text-book  law. 

Supt.  Addison  Jones'  paper  on  **The 
School  Day"  shows  advance  on  that  line 
in  shorter  hours  for  small  children,  half- 
day  sessions  to  divide  crowded  primary 
schools,  etc. 

Supt.  Fleisher's  study  of  **The  Indi- 
vidual Pupil  in  Graded  Schools,"  gave 
evidence  of  original  thinking  on  a  line 
which  is  attracting  attention  in  manj" 
States,  especially  West. 

The  Round  Table  talk  on  Vocal  Music 
revealed  a  promising  future  for  that  valu- 
able feature  in  school  life,  and  much  good 
work  already  done. 

** School  Excursions"  got  many  good 
words,  and  the  Cornwall  trip,  promised 
by  Supt.  Boger  to  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  in  July,  adds  another  at- 
tractive feature  to  that  session. 

The  attendance  was  good,  and  the  in- 
terest in  the  meetings  grows  from  year  to 
year.  The  work  of  the  body  is  of  a 
practical  character — not  much  time  is 
wasted — things  are  **down  to  business." 
The  Association  has  proven  its  right  to 
live.  The  presence  of  many  principals 
from  towns  not  yet  large  enough  to  be 
separate  superintendancies,  indicates  that 
the  limit  might  be  profitably  lowered. 

The  time  and  place  of  meeting  next 
winter  was  left  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, but  the  majority  feeling  seemed 
to  favor  Altoona  as  the  most  suitable 
point  to  accommodate  all  sections  of  the 
State.  We  are  glad  to  see  our  friend 
Mackey,  of  Butler,  honored  with  the 
Presidency,  and  hope  he  will  preside 
o\*er  a  large  and  profitable  session. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Bedford — Supt.  Potts  :  The  schools  are 
moving  along  quietly.  In  my  visitations  I 
frequently  have  the  company  and  assistance 
of  leading  directors.  The  educational  meet- 
ings have  never  been  so  well  attended.  At 
the  joint  Local  Institute  (between  Hunting- 
don and  Bedford  counties)  more  than  fifty 
teachers  and  500  people  were  present.  Fri- 
day evening  T.  C.  Sanderson,  president  of 
the  Saxton  School  Board,  bade  the  teachers 
a  hearty  welcome  ;  C.  H.  Le  Fevre,  president 
of  the  H5'ndman  schools,  made  the  response. 
He  was  followed  by  Supt.  Rudy,  of  Hunt- 
ingdon county,  the  writer,  and  Supt.  Ben- 
son, of  Huntingdon.  Saturday  forenoon,  J. 
G.  Zerby,  Ezra  Lehman,  P.  B.  Steele,  J.  K. 
Ritchey  and  C.  H.  Bucher  gave  all  present 
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much  to  think  about.  Dr.  G.  M.  Eckels,  of 
Shippensbure^,  was  present  and  talked  on 
**The  Growing  Child."  Other  speakers 
were  D.  C.  Stunkard  and  J.  L.  Campbell. 
Miss  Kate  Willoughby  gave  a  recitation. 
The  meeting  reflects  much  credit  upon  S. 
A.  Van  Ormer  and  W.  M.  Benson,  the  com- 
mitteemen for  Bedford  and  Huntingdon 
respectively. 

Berks— Supt.  Zechman  :  The  following 
Local  Institutes  were  held  during  January  : 
Centreport,  Bemville,  Womelsdorf,  and 
Morgan  town.  The  meetings  were  very  well 
attended.  I  have  visited  up  to  date  389 
schools,  and  found  but  seven  that  are  not 
classified.  The  Reading  Eagle  offers  a 
prize  (amounting  to  about  I30)  for  the  best 
collection  of  native  woods.  In  some  schools 
I  found  as  high  as  103  kinds.  In  most  cases 
the  pupils  are  able  to  tell  the  different  kinds. 

Blair — Supt.  Wertz  :  The  Tyrone  schools, 
under  the  efficient  direction  of  Supt.  C.  E. 
Kauffman,  are  doins^  excellent  work.  A 
post-graduate  course  has  been  added  to  the 
nigh  school  curriculum,   which  includes  a 

food  business  course  and  a  number  of  higher 
ranches  not  formerly  included.  The  room 
now  occupied  by  the  high  school  is  com- 
modious and  well  furnished.  We  visited 
most  of  the  borough  schools  during  the  past 
month  and  found  them  all  doins^  good  work. 

Chester— Supt.  Walton  :  The  Local  In- 
stitute at  Parker  Ford  was  a  success.  All 
that  was  undertaken  was  accomplished,  viz.. 
to  start  a  small  library  in  each  school  in 
East  Coventry  Township,  to  arouse  an  in- 
terest in  Township  High  Schools,  to  secure 
another  University  Extension  lecture,  and 
to  leave  the  people  in  love  with  the  free 
schools.  The  attendance  was  such  as  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the  School  Board  funds 
sufficient  to  start  the  libraries.  The  ex- 
tension centre  is  now  organizing  at  Spring 
City.  The  Local  Institute  can  be  made  a 
powerful  factor  in  arousing  public  senti- 
ment. 

Clarion — Supt.  Beer :  A  Local  Institute 
was  held  at  Sligo.  About  fifty  teachers 
were  present.  Prof.  S.  C.  Hepler,  of  New 
Bethlehem,  lectured  in  the  evening  to  a 
crowded  house.  Prof.  A.  J.  Mooney  de- 
serves special  mention  for  the  singing  done 
by  the  Sligo  schools  under  his  principalship. 
He  teaches  music  successfully.  At  this 
meeting  he  had  a  chorus  of  137  pupils  whose 
performance  was  praised  by  all.  On  the 
19th  we  had  a  very  interesting  institute  at 
West  Millville.  Profs.  Space  and  Hepler 
are  the  teachers  on  the  committee  for  this 
district,  and  they  have  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county  well  awakened  for  school  and 
institute  work ;  and  the  teachers  of  their 
district  work  earnestly  to  keep  things  mov- 
ing. The  schools  are  doing  well  with  very 
few  exceptions. 

Columbia— Supt.  Johnston  :  Successful 
Local  Institutes  were  held  at  Benton, 
Numidia,  and  Rupert.  Interesting  and 
practical  talks  were  given  at  these  meetings 


by  Profs.  Sutliff  and  Noetling,  of  the 
Bloomsburg  Normal.  The  teachers  of  the 
various  districts  take  an  active  part  in  the 
institutes  and  thus  make  them  more  prac- 
tical and  helpful. 

Cumberland — Supt.  Beitzel :  Our  County 
Institute  held  in  December  was  a  very  profit- 
able meeting.  The  highest  interest  centered 
in  Thursday's  sessions,  crowds  of  persons 
not  being  able  to  gain  admission  to  the 
Court  House.  An  educational  meeting  was 
held  at  Schaul's  school,  in  Hampden  dis- 
trict. The  school  and  about  fifty  citizens 
were  present.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mr. 
John  SchaefFer,  director,  and  the  County 
Superintendent  after  the  exercises  were  con- 
cluded. 

Franklin— Supt.  Zumbro  :  Five  very  in- 
teresting Local  Institutes  were  held  during- 
the  month  at  Scotland,  Upper  Strasburg, 
New  Franklin,  Mercersburg,  and  Green- 
castle.  With  one  exception  all  were  well 
attended  by  teachers,  directors,  and  patrons. 
The  directors  of  Antrim  district  allowed 
their  teachers  one  day's  pav  for  their  attend- 
ance at  the  Institute.  The  Committee  on 
Course  of  Study  had  a  meeting  and  outlined 
the  work.  It  is  our  purpose  to  have  this 
work  in  readiness  to  present  to  the  several 
Boards  for  adoption  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  school  year. 

Greene— Supt.  Stewart:  Decided  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  several  dis- 
tricts, but  the  work  done  by  the  Mt.  Morris 
Board  deserves  special  mention.  The  four 
rooms  have  been  repaired  and  made  more 
attractive;  better  means  of  heating  and  ven- 
tilation have  been  provided;  new  walks  have 
been  laid;  a  new  pump  put  in  the  well;  the 
young  trees  protectee  by  boxes;  and  a  new 
turn-gate  put  up  that  might  serve  as  a 
model  for  use  of  School  Boards  wanting  a 
good  kind  of  gate.  The  outhouses  have 
been  put  in  good  condition  and  are  kept 
locked  at  night.  The  best  teachers  available 
were  employed,  and  a  course  of  study 
adopted  by  which  the  schools  have  been 
graded.  A  notice  has  been  put  up  near  the 
entrance  that  the  school  yard  is  not  to  be 
used  as  a  public  play-ground. 

Lackawanna — Supt.  Taylor:  The  ques- 
tion of  Township  High  Schools  is  now  being- 
agitated  in  several  of  our  best  farming  dis- 
tncts.  Hitherto  the  "number  of  children 
out  of  school  * '  has  been  *  *  estimated.  *  *  This 
year  I  am  trying  to  get  the  facts.  I  have 
asked  the  teachers  throughout  the  county 
to  send  me  lists  of  all  children  out  of  school 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years. 
Our  County  Teachers'  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  Scranton,  Saturday » 
March  2nd. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke :  Quite  a  success- 
ful Local  Institute  was  held  at  Fredericks- 
burg. The  day  sessions  were  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  methods  of  instruction  and 
a  brief  address  by  the  County  Superintend- 
ent. The  meeting  was  fairly  well  attended. 
In  the  evening  Hon.  Henry  Houck  delivered 
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an  excellent  address  to  a  large  andience. 
Much  good  was  accomplished. 

Lehigh— Supt.  Rupp  :  The  attendance  in 
many  of  our  schools  would  be  better  if  it 
were  not  for  the  prevalence  of  measles.  We 
finished  our  series  of  Local  Institutes  with  a 
successful  one  at  Catasauqua.  All  our  In- 
stitutes were  very  largely  attended,  and  the 
teachers  generally  responded  when  called 
upon  to  assist  in  conducting  the  same.  One 
of  our  directors  of  Upper  Saucon,  Mr.  John 
Rohr,  died  during  the  month.  The  schools 
of  the  township  have  lost  in  him  an  efficient 
and  progressive  friend. 

LuzERNE—Supt.  Harrison  :  West  Hazle- 
ton  rebuilt  its  school-house  last  fall, 
doubling  the  seating  capacity  and  making  a 
six-room  building  out  of  it.  The  house  is 
heated  with  steam.  This  improvement  was 
much  needed  and  is  highly  appreciated  by 
the  citizens  of  the  borough.  The  schools 
are  doing  good  work.  I  have  visited  a  num- 
ber of  schools  in  Foster,  and  am  pleased  to 
find  that  good  work  is  being  done.  Jenkins 
Townshii)  put  new  seats  in  two  buildings 
and  repainted  them.  I  found  all  of  the 
teachers  in  this  township  doing  good  work. 
During  January  I  visited  schools  in  Exeter, 
Franklin,  Dallas,  Jackson,  Lehman,  Lake, 
Ross,  Hemlock,  Union,  Fairmount,  Hunt- 
ingdon and  New  Columbus.  I  have  been 
pleased  to  notice  an  improvement  in  every 
district :  dictionaries  have  been  purchased, 
a  number  of  slate  boards  have  been  put  in, 
houses  painted  and  papered,  better  out- 
buildings erected,  school-grounds  extended 
and  improved,  and  greater  care  taken  in  the 
selection  of  teachers.  Dallas  Township  de- 
serves special  mention.  Salaries  have  been 
raised,  tne  term  lengthened,  excellent  out- 
buildings erected,  and  an  impulse  towards 
better  schools  given  by  the  intelligent  and 
progressive  management  of  the  Board. 
Lehman  rebuilt  her  last  poor  school-house, 
and  now  has  very  good  buildings.  Hunting- 
ton decided  last  fall  that  all  teachers  em- 
ployed must  be  graduates  of  State  Normal 
Schools.  The  Board  was  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing an  excellent  corps  of  teachers.  The 
schools  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  and  Fair- 
mount,  Ind.,  are  doing  very  good  work. 
Those  of  Fairmount,  Hemlock,  Ross,  Union, 
Franklin  and  Exeter  were  found  in  good 
condition.  The  school  at  New  Columbus  is 
very  large.  A  new  house  is  needed  and  will 
probably  be  built  during  the  coming  year. 
The  Jackson  directors  are  to  be  conj^tulated 
on  the  excellent  work  done  in  their  schools. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Becht :  The  important 
educational  event  in  December  was  the 
annual  institute.  In  |>oint  of  interest,  num- 
bers, and  enthusiasm,  it  exceeded  all  former 
meetings.  Among  the  instructors  were  Dr. 
W,  J.  Milne,  of  Albany  Normal  College, 
Prof.  John  B.  DeMotte,  Prof.  J.  F.  Reigart, 
of  the  Teachers*  College,  New  York,  and 
Prof.  Hulley,  of  Bucknell  University.  The 
convention  of  directors  held  during  the 
week  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  di- 


rectors* conventions  in  this  county.  Im- 
portant questions  were  discussed  and  a 
legislative  committee  appointed.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  another  meeting  in  May. 
During  January,  five  district  institutes  and 
one  meeting  of  the  Teachers*  Exchange 
were  held.  Both  day  and  evening  sessions 
of  the  Institutes  were  largely  attended. 
Many  literary  societies  have  been  organized 
throughout  the  county,  and  local  educa- 
tional meetings  are  being  held  in  nearly 
every  district. 

Mifflin — Supt.  Cooper:  Our  report  for 
January  shows  more  than  ordinary  activity 
on  the  part  of  directors  in  visiting  schools, 
a  fact  we  are  pleased  to  note.  L^al  insti- 
tutes were  held  at  Vira,  Belltown,  and  New- 
ton Hamilton,  all  of  which  were  well 
attended.  Some  additional  improvements 
in  the  matter  of  out-houses  are  noticeable 
in  some  of  our  districts.  In  Armagh  town- 
ship an  additional  acre  and  a  half  of  ground 
has  been  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  dis- 
trict school  at  Milroy;  about  140  thrifty 
maple  trees  have  been  planted,  which,  when 
grown  into  a  grove,  will  be  a  very  attractive 
feature  of  the  grounds.  Ten  pupils  from 
the  country  are  attending  this  district  high 
school.  The  excellent  papers  read  at  our 
last  directors*  convention  by  Messrs.  Thomp- 
son and  Giant  were  published  in  the  county 
papers.  The  Court  has  ordered  the  Wayne 
Township  School  Board  to  build  a  school- 
house  at  Ryde  in  response  to  a  petition  of 
citizens.  The  argument  seems  to  have 
been,  ''too  many  pupils,  and  too  far  to 
school;**  but  there  are  larger  schools  in  the 
county  and  many  other  children  are  obliged 
to  walk  fully  as  far.  With  due  regard  for 
all  concerned,  we  believe  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  defer  building  until  the  town- 
ship should  be  more  nearly  out  of  debt. 
We  believe  that  a  joint  school  for  the  bene- 
fit of  children  in  the  upper  end  of  Bratton 
and  the  lower  part  of  Wayne  would  answer 
the  requirements  of  the  case. 

Monroe — Su])t.  Serfass :  Local  Institutes 
were  held  during  the  month  in  Hamilton, 
Ross,  Polk,  and  Chestnut  Hill  districts. 
The  directors  of  Ross  have  a  happy  way  of 
encouraging  these  meetings  :  every  member 
of  the  Board  attends.  In  the  matter  of  out- 
houses, Barrett  has  taken  a  commendable 
step  by  erecting  several,  which  in  point  of 
neatness  stand  second  to  none  in  the  county. 
Paradise  furnished  several  of  its  houses  with 
new  desks  ;  Hamilton,  all  its  schools  with 
slate  surface. 

Montgomery — Supt.  Hoffecker :  Three 
Local  Institutes  were  neld  during  the  month. 
The  attendance  and  the  work  done  by 
teachers  and  directors  indicate  slow  but  sure 
educational  growth  and  progress. 

Northampton — Supt.  Hoch  :  Two  suc- 
cessful Local  Institutes  were  held.  At  East 
Bangor  we  were  assisted  by  Profs.  G.  P. 
Bible  and  E.  L.  Kemp.  The  pupils  and 
patrons  were  present  in  large  numbers,  and 
much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  exer- 
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cises.  I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in  the 
county  save  five.  Most  of  our  teachers  are 
doing  well  and  giving  good  satisfaction.  I 
find  much  better  grading  and  classification 
than  last  year. 

NoRTHUMBBRi^AND — Supt.  Shipman  :  The 
severity  of  the  weather  during  January  did 
not  afifect  the  attendance  as  much  as  was 
anticipated.  The  patrons  showed  their 
approval  of  and  interest  in  the  school  by 
gathering  up  the  boys  and  girls  in  sl^s 
and  taking  them  to  school  ;  and  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  find  three  two-horse  sleds  at 
the  school  house  at  4  o'clock,  to  make  the 
return  trip.  The  old  custom  of  whole  schools 
visiting  other  schools  was  much  indulged 
in,  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  teachers  and 
pupils.  I  would  respectfully  ask  Boards 
of  Directors  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
making  some  arrangement  for  the  next 
school-term,  by  which  each  teacher  may  be 
allowed  one-half  day  each  month  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  other  schools  to  compare 
metnods  and  get  practical  suggestions. 
Two  Local  Institutes  were  held— one  at 
Hickory  Comers,  the  other  at  Montandon. 
Both  were  well  attended.  In  Lower  Maha- 
noy  and  Dalmatia  every  teacher  was  present. 
At  both  Institutes  the  teachers  present  did 
themselves  credit  by  the  quality  of  the  work 
done.  According  to  custom  the  directors  of 
Chilliscjuaqua  Township  all  joined  in  the 
procession  in  visiting  the  schools  of  that 
district.  Observation  work  is  receiving 
special  attention  in  the  first  six  grades  of 
the  Northumberland  schools.  Their  school- 
rooms are  full  of  specimens  gathered  from 
nature's  storehouse.  Teachers  of  rural  dis- 
tricts would  do  well  to  visit  these  schools. 
You  can  get  a  better  idea  here,  in  a  single 
<iay,  of  the  line  of  observation  work  we  are 
aiming  to  have  carried, out  in  the  country 
and  village  schools,  than  can  be  gotten  from 
•explanation  and  books  in  a  month.  The 
Trevorton  High  School  now  has  a  library  of 
35  standard  volumes.  Delaware  and  Coal 
townships  have  adopted  the  graded  course 
of  study. 

Perry— Supt.  Arnold :  During  the  past 
month  Local  Institutes  were  held  at  Blain, 
Ickesburg,  and  Millerstown.  These  meet- 
ings were  well  attended  by  teachers, 
directors  and  patrons,  and  were  decidedly 
successful.  The  teachers  deserve  much 
credit  for  the  interest  taken  in  the  proceed- 
ings. Nearly  all  the  teachers  in  the  differ- 
•ent  districts  were  present,  and  it  is  Ratify- 
ing to  note  that  all  were  prepared  with  the 
work  assigned  them.  There  are  a  few, 
however,  who  attend  neither  the  County  nor 
Local  Institutes,  and  our  own  observation 
lias  made  it  clear  that  those  who,  for  no 
good  reason,  absent  themselves  from  these 
educational  meetings,  are  the  ones  who 
would  be  most  benefited  by  attendance. 
Our  teachers  are  taking  an  interest  in  the 
course  of  study  and  reading  adopted  at  our 
County  Institute,  and  we  hope  to  see  good 
results  follow.    One  of  our  county  papers 


devotes  a  column  to  educational  matters. 
The  schools  visited  this  month,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  are  doing  good  work.  Sick- 
ness in  some  parts  of  the  county  has  caused 
small  attendance. 

Schuylkill— Supt.  Weiss :  Over  700 
teachers  were  present  at  our  County  Insti- 
tute. As  day  instructors  we  had  Drs.  Win- 
ship,  De  Motte,  Schmucker,  Lyte,  Phillips, 
Deatrick,  and  Hull,  and  Miss  Arnold.  For 
evening  entertainments  :  Joint  Debate — Pro- 
tective Tariff  vs.  Free  Trade— by  Hon.  Mr. 
Horr  and  Hon.  Mr.  Harter;  Oriel  Ladies' 
Quartette  and  W.  A.  McCormick,  Dr.  De 
Motte,  and  The  Franz  Wieczek  Concert 
Company.  The  teachers  pronounced  it  a 
very  satisfactory  Institute.  The  Directors' 
Association  had  a  lively  and  interesting 
meeting  during  the  week.  An  unusually  suc- 
cessful Local  Institute  was  held  at  Friedens- 
burg,  with  Friday  evening  and  Saturday 
sessions.  The  weather  was  very  inclement; 
nevertheless  the  institute  was  well  attended 
by  teachers  and  citizens.  Forty-nine  teach- 
ers were  present.  Supt.  Henry  Houck  and 
Prof.  A.  C.  Rothermel  were  the  evening 
lecturers.  Mr.  Houck  also  assisted  during 
the  day.  The  teachers  of  the  surrounding 
districts  took  an  active  part,  and  the  discus- 
sions were  lively,  interesting  as  well  as  in- 
structive. Some  of  the  directors  and  citizens 
addressed  the  Institute  and  took  part  in  the 
exercises.  Some  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  Township  High  Schools. 

Snyder — Supt.  Bowersox  :  Excellent  Dis- 
trict Institutes  were  held  at  Middleburgh, 
Freeburg,  Independence,  and  KratzerviTle. 
At  each  qf  these  meetings  the  citizens  and 
directors  turned  out  en  masse^  and  manifested 
a  surprising  interest  in  the  programme  pre- 
sented. A  few  changes  have  been  made 
during  the  month  in  the  personnel  of  the 
teaching  force  of  the  county,  some  on  ac- 
count of  illness,  others  in  consequence  of 
factional  quarrels  on  the  part  of  directors 
and  citizens.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  such 
differences  of  opinion  should  affect  the 
teachers  in  the  districts  wherein  they  occur, 
as  the  sure  penalty  of  it  all  is  loss  to  the 
pupils  in  the  schools. 

Union — Supt.  Johnson  :  The  great  educa- 
tional event  of  the  vear  was  the  County  In- 
stitute. The  attendance  was  large;  the  in- 
terest great,  and  the  impressions  made  will 
be  conducive  to  good.  All  of  the  lecturers, 
entertainers  and  instructors,  gave  entire 
satisfaction,  as  is  attested  by  the  good  words 
heard  on  every  hand.  Dr.  Schaeifer*s  idea 
of  Township  High  Schools  meets  with  the 
general  approval  of  our  people. 

Warren— Supt.  Putnam :  An  evening 
school  has  been  opened  in  Warren  with 
twelve  teachers.  Nearly  300  pupils  are  en- 
rolled and  excellent  work  is  being  done. 
Local  Institutes  were  held  at  Russell, 
Lander,  and  Sutton  Hill.  At  the  first  two, 
a  large  number  of  teachers  were  registered 
and  the  patrons  were  out  in  force.  At 
Sutton  Hill  a  pleasant  meeting  was  held« 
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though  the  attendance  was  not  so  large,  the 
location  bein^  against  it.  The  Pollard 
system  of  reading  has  been  introduced  in 
Warren  and  N.  Clarendon,  and  good  results 
are  reported. 

Westmoreland — Supt.  Ulrich  :  So  far  as 
Icnown,  our  schools  have  never  been  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition.  The  pupils  are 
attending  regularly  and  the  teachers  work- 
ing earnestly.  No  district  is  known  in 
which  the  directors  have  not  complied  with 
the  law  relative  to  text-books  and  supplies. 
During  the  month  of  December  we  held  the 
County  Institute,  pronounced  by  all  in  at- 
tendance from  whom  we  have  heard  and  by 
the  press  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county, 
all  tnings  considered.  The  instructors  were 
all  first-class  and  gave  entire  satisfaction, 
consisting  of  Drs.  N.  C.  SchaefFer,  E.  T. 
Nelson,  D.  J.  Waller,  Albert  E.  Maltby, 
Theo.  B.  Noss,  Profs.  J.  S.  Walton  and 
B.  O.  Exoell.  The  eveninglecturers  were 
Oen.  Jno.  B.  Gordon,  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon, 
Jr.,  Rev.  Sam.  P.  Jones ;  every  seat  with 
much  standing  room  in  the  house  was  sold 
— an  evidence  of  the  great  excellence  of 
these  popular  platform  speakers.  The  John 
Thomas  Concert  Co.  was  also  well  received, 
as  was  Miss  Wakefield,  the  soloist. 

A1.LEGHENV  City— Supt.  Morrow:  The 
*' Round  Table"  of  Superintendents  and 
Principals  of  schools  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Eastern  Ohio,  met  in  Allegheny. 
The  meetings,  covering  three  days,  were 
verjr  well  attended,  and  the  discussions  were 
spirited  and  interesting.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  some 
time  in  October. 

Braddock— Supt.  Keefer:  On  December 
13th  we  held  a  very  good  Local  Institute. 
Dr.  A  E.  Maltby,  of  the  Slippery  Rock 
Normal  School,  and  Prof.  F.  M.  Bullock, 
addressed  the  teachers.  Dr.  Maltby  gave 
us  an  excellent  talk  on  "The  Educational 
Idea.*'  Prof  Bullock  spoke  on  * 'Reading.*' 
The  patrons  of  the  schools  present,  as  well 
as  tne  directors,  were  well  pleased.  Supt. 
Hamilton,  Supt.  Kendall,  Prof  Kratz  Mc- 
lean, of  Pittsburgh,  and  Prof  J.  D.  Ander- 
son, were  present. 

Hazle  twp.  {Luzerne  O.) — Supt.  Mul- 
hall :  At  our  last  Local  Institute  a  committee 
of  five  teachers  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
resolution  requesting  tne  representatives  of 
this  district  in  the  State  Legislature  to  en- 
deavor to  have  a  bill  passed,  making  the 
'minimum  term  of  appointment  of  teachers 
in  this  Commonwealth  not  less  than  three 
years.  The  necessity  for  longer  appoint- 
naents  and  s^reater  security  in  their  cnosen 
field  of  work,  is  impressing  itself  on  our 
teachers  more  and  more  strongly  every  day. 
It  is  this  thought  that  inspired  the  action 
of  the  institute  in  the  resolution  referred  to. 

HuNTiNGDON—Supt.  Bcusou:  Our  Board 
of  Directors  has  taken  action  requiring  the 
teachers  in  the  future  to  stand  an  examina- 
tion in  drawing.  This  is  as  it  should  be; 
it  will  avoid  the  expense  of  a  special  teacher 


in  this  branch,  and  in  many  cases'. will  be 
productive  of  better  results.  The  enroll- 
ment of  our  schools  is  higher  than  ever  be- 
fore, having  now  reached  1176.  In  some  of 
the  rooms  we  are  over-crowded,  and  the 
teachers  are  actually  burdened  with  work. 
But,  as  these  are  conditions  found  in  almost 
all  schools,  we  have  no  cause  for  complaint. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  kind  and  quality 
of  the  work  are  constantly  improving. 

Mt.  Carmel— Supt.  Dean :  All  of  our 
teachers  except  one  attended  the  County  In- 
stitute and  found  it  a  very  profitable  experi- 
ence. When  the  question  arose  as  to  send- 
ing the  teachers  our  Board  decided  that  the 
good  of  the  county  demanded  that  all  the 
teachers,  should  unite  in  one  Institute. 
The  question  is  not  what  would  help  our 
borough  teachers  the  most,  but  what  is 
lik'ely  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
county  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  the  In- 
stitute be  held  in  alternating  years  in  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  county.  Believing  that  it 
educates  the  directors  and  the  general  com- 
munity, and  raises  the  standard  and  creates 
an  educational  atmosphere,  we  consider  it 
wrong  for  the  authorities  that  be  to  con- 
tinually appoint  the  meeting  at  Sunburv. 

Nanticoke— Supt.  Miller:  Our  teachers 
attended  a  Local  Institute  at  Wanamie,  and 
were  much  interested  in  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed. Our  school  attendance  is  the  best 
we  have  ever  had,  two  schools  making  100 
per  cent,  last  month,  and  none  of  them  fall- 
ing below  90  per  cent. 

NEW  CASTI.E — Supt.  Shearer  :  One  of  the 
most  encouraging  tnings  we  have  to  report, 
is  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
growth  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the  schools 
as  manifested  by  the  increased  number  of 
visits.  Last  month^  we  were  visited  by  over 
400  parents,  and  this  month  by  over  700. 

Newport  Twp.  {Luzerne  O.)  —  Supt. 
Dewey :  A  Local  Institute  was  held  in 
Wanamie.  The  following  instructors  were 
present :  Co.  Supt.  T.  B.  Harrison,  Supt. 
C.  B.  Miller,  of  Nanticoke,  Prof  E.  I.  Wolfe, 
of  Wyoming  Seminary,  and  Prof.  Geo.  P. 
Bible,  of  E.  Stroudsburg  Normal  School. 
Consequently  the  instruction  was  of  a  high 
order.  Thirty  teachers  from  Nanticoke,  and 
twenty  from  Newport  were  present,  besides 
a  large  number  of  interested  patrons.  The 
instructors  were  entertained  by  the  School 
Board. 

West  Chester— Supt.  Jones  :  During  the 
month  Mr.  C.  W.  Talbot,  President  of  the 
School  Board,  spoke  to  the  boys  in  all  the 
schools  on  the  evil  effects  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing, and  suggested  the  formation  of  an  Anti- 
Cigarette  League  in  West  Chester.  More 
than  300  boys  have  in  consequence  signed 
the  pledge  prescribed.  A  central  league  has 
been  formed  in  the  hi9[h  school,  with  auxili- 
arv  leagues  in  each  of  the  other  buildings. 
All  of  the  boys  in  the  senior,  junior  and 
third  classes  in  the  high  school  are  pledged 
members  of  the  league.        ^ 
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Hymn  Writers. — We  have  sought  for  hymns  in 
the  books  of  every  denomination  of  Christians.  There 
are  certain  hymns  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  of  utter 
and  almost  soul-dissolving  yearning  for  the  benefits 
of  His  mediation,  which  none  could  write  so  well  as 
a  devout  Roman  Catholic.  Some  of  the  most  touch- 
ing and  truly  evangelical  hymns  in  the  Plymouth  Col- 
lection we  have  gathered  from  this  source.  We  have 
obtained  many  exquisite  hymns  from  the  Moravian 
collections,  developing  the  most  tender  and  loving 
views  of  Christ,  of  His  personal  presence,  and  gentle 
companionship.     We  know  of  no  hymn- writers  that 


equal  their  faith  and  fervor  for  Christ  as  present  witk 
his  people.  Nor  can  any  one  conversant  with  these- 
fail  to  recognize  the  fountain  in  which  the  incom- 
parable Charles  Wesley  was  baptized.  His  hymns 
are  only  Moravian  hymns  re-sung.  Not  alone  are  the 
favorite  expressions  used  and  the  epithets  which  the/ 
loved,  but,  like  them,  he  beholds  all  Christian  truths- 
through  the  medium  of  confiding  love.  The  Icve^ 
element  of  this  school  has  never  been  surpassed.  To 
say  that  we  have  sought  for  hymns  expressing  the 
deepest  religious  feeling,  and  particularly  the  senti- 
ments of  love,  and  trust,  and  divine  courage,  an<L 


.FLEE  AS  A  BIRD. 


I.  Flee   as    a  bird  to  your    moun    -.    tain,      Tnou  who  ait  wea  -  ry     of 


Spanish  Melodt. 
M.\KY  S.  B.  Dama,  1840. 
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I    Exprextion.  \  ^  j  ^—  >, 

1.  Flee   as    a  bird   to  your    moun    -,    tain,      Tnou  who  ait  wea  -  ry     of       sin; 

2.  He   will  protect  thee  for  -  ev    -      -    cr,        Wipe  ev-e-ry    fiail  -  ing      tear; 


i 
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Go    to  the  clear-flowine    foun  -  tain.  Where  you  may  wash  and  lie  clean";  Fly,  for  th*  a-vcnger  is 
He  will  forsake  thee.  Oh,  nev    -    er,     Sheltered  so  ten-der -  ly  there!     Haste  then.the  hours  are 
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near  ^    thee.       Call,  and  the  Sav  -  iour  will    hear 
fly      -      ing.      Spend  not  the  mo- ments  in     sigh 


I,        He     on    His  bo  - 


thee.        He     on    His  bo  -  som  will 
ing,      Cease  firom  your  sor -row  and 


^ 


f  rer  rv 


thee  J    Ohythoawhoartwea- ry    of    sin.     Oh,  thou  who  art  wea  -  ry    of    sin. 
cry    -     ing.    The  Sav-iour  will  wipe  ev -'ry    tear,   The    Sav -iour  will  wipe  ev -'ry    tear, 


W^i 
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hopefulness,  is  only  to  say  that  we  have  drawn  largely 
from  the  best  Methodist  hymns.  The  contributions 
of  the  Wesleys  to  hymnology  have  been  so  rich  as 
to  leave  the  Christian  world  under  an  obligation 
which  cannot  be  paid  as  long  as  there  is  a  struggling 
Christian  brotherhood  to  sing  and  be  comforted  amid 
the  trials  of  this  world.  Charles  Wesley  was  pecul- 
iarly happy  in  making  the  Scriptures  illustrate  Chris- 
tian experience,  and  personal  experience  throw  light 
apon  the  deep  places  of  the  Bible.  Some  of  his  emi- 
sions  have  never  been  surpassed.  Nor  are  there  any 
l^mns  that  could  more  nobly  express  the  whole  ecstasy 


of  the  apostolic  writings  in  view  of  death  and  heaveiu 
Cowper,  Stennet,  Newton,  Doddridge,  and  many 
other  familiar  authors,  will  be  found  in  every  collection 
that  aspires  to  usefulness.  With  whatever  partialitj 
to  Dr.  Watts  we  may  have  begun  our  work,  a  compar- 
ison of  his  psalms  and  hymns  with  the  best  effosions  of 
the  best  hymn-writers  has  only  served  to  increase  our 
admiration,  and  our  conviction  that  he  stands  above  all 
other  English  writers.  Nor  do  we  believe  any  other 
man,  in  any  department,  has  contributed  so  great  a 
share  of  enjoyment,  edification,  and  inspiration  to 
struggling  Christians  as  Dr.  Watts.— ^.  JV.  Beegher. 
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WHEN  we  plant  a  tree,  we  are  doing 
what  we  can  to  make  our  planet  a 
more  wholesome  and  happier  dwelling 
place  for  those  who  come  after  us,  if  not 
for  ourselves.  As  you  drop  the  seed,  as 
you  plant  the  sapling,  your  left  hand 
hardly  knows  what  your  right  hand  is 
doing.  But  nature  knows,  and  in  time 
the  power  that  sees  and  works  in  secret 
will  reward  you  openly.  You  have  been 
warned  against  hiding  your  talent  in  a 
napkin  ;  but  if  your  talent  takes  the  form 
of  a  maple-key  or  an  acorn,  and  your 
napkin  is  a  shred  of  the  apron  that  covers 
**  the  lap  of  the  earth,"  you  may  hide  it 
there  unblamed ;  and  when  you  render  in 
your  account  you  will  find  that  your  de- 
posit has  been  drawing  compound  interest 
all  the  time.— (9.  W.  Holmes. 


The  following  words,  spoken  by  Dr. 
Stanley  Hall,  should  be  familiar  to  every 
earnest  teacher  in  the  land :  **The  value 
of  your  teaching  is  not  the  information 
you  have  put  into  the  mind,  but  the  in- 
terest you  have  awakened.  If  the  heart 
is  trained,  the  rest  grows  out  of  it.  In- 
terest the  heart,  the  feelings,  the  emo- 
tions, for  they  are  the  fundamental  facts. 
The  mind  is  evolved  out  of  heartiness. 
People  do  not  have  mind  worth  thinking 
of  unless  they  have  capacity  for  sensitive- 
ness. The  characters  of  great  men  prove 
this.  Whether  in  picture  or  in  prose,  we 
are  always  coming  tip  against  the  great 
fact  that  it  is  enthusiasm  that  governs  the 
world.  We  have  not  realized  the  educa- 
tional possibilit}'-  of  it.     Of  all  things  in 


the  world,  love  is  the  most  educable,  the 
most  plastic ;  it  can  entwine  itself  about 
the  lowest  and  most  indecent  things  in 
the  world  and  spend  its  energies  there,  or 
climb  the  heavenly  ladder,  as  Plato  said, 
and  identify  itself  with  all  that  is  most 
worthy,  most  precious,  and  most  lovely." 

Years  ago  a  child  held  a  sea-shell  to 
his  ear  as  he  sat  on  his  mother's  lap,  and 
said,  **  Mamma,  what  is  that?"  And  the 
mother  answered  :  **The  shell  once  lay 
upon  the  sea  beach,  where  the  waves 
rocked  it  gently  to  and  fro,  and  it  listened 
to  their  song  and  learned  it  well,  and  even 
now  away  up  here,  it  still  murmurs  with 
the  ocean's  melody."  The  child  smiled 
and  put  the  shell  to  his  ear  again,  and  yet 
again,  and  when  weary  with  his  other 
playthings,  he  returned  to  it,  once  more 
to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  loud-resound- 
ing sea.  Was  what  he  thought  and 
learned  fantastical?  I  think  not.  But 
the  more  modern  child,  alive  with  the  in- 
stinct for  poetry  and  beauty,  despite  the 
unfavorable  character  of  his  intellectual 
atmosphere,  puts  the  shell  to  his  ear  and 
is  struck  and  awed  by  its  faint  yet  mighty 
echo.  He  runs  to  his  mamma  and  says : 
**  Mamma,  what  is  that  which  I  hear?" 
and  the  mother,  with  more  knowledge 
than  wisdom,  replies:  **My  child,  your 
blood  coursing  through  your  veins  and 
arteries  from  your  little  heart,  as  a  result 
of  its  systole  and  diastole,  sets  the  shell 
in  vibration,  and  its  vibrations  are  in 
turn  communicated  to  the  auditory  nerve 
by  a  membiane  called  the  tympanum  and 
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three  little  bones— the  hammer,  anvil  and 
stirrups — thence  to  the  brain,  where  they 
are  transm  uted  into  consciousness. ' '  And 
the  child  drops  the  shell.  No  wonder ; 
he  didn't  suppose  that  he  heard  any  such 
thing  as  that,  and  kicks  a  chair  and  bites 
his  baby  sister,  and  is  as  naughty  as  a 
child  can  be  when  he  asks  for  bread  and 
is  given  a  stone.  How  diflferent  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Greek  child,  who  heard 
in  the  thunder  the  voice  of  2^us,  and  saw 
in  the  red  lightning  the  evidence  of  his 
dread  omnipotence — positive  and  negative 
electricity  can  never  fill  the  places  of  the 
gods — who  looked  for  a  nymph  in  every 
fountain  and  a  dryad  in  each  wooded 
glade.  Small  wonder  that  he  developed 
a  taste  for  perfection  in  form  and  expres- 
sion, a  talent  for  hearing  and  seeing,  which 
the  genius  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Sophocles 
alone  could  satisfy. — Popular  Educator. 

What  Conqueror  in  any  part  of 
"  Life's  broad  field  of  battle,"  could  de- 
sire a  more  beautiful,  a  more  noble,  a 
more  patriotic  monument  than  a  tree 
planted  by  the  hands  of  pure  and  joyous 
children,  as  a  memorial  to  his  achieve- 
ments.— Lossing, 


Hail  to  the  elm  !  the  brave  old  elm ! 

Our  last  lone  forest  tree, 
Whose  limbs  outstand  the  lightning  brand. 

For  a  brave  old  elm  is  he. — Dodge, 

What  monuments  do  the  trees,  the 
monarchs  of  the  vegetable  world,  become! 
They  are  more  durable  than  marble  it- 
self. Their  grandeur  will  challenge  the 
beholder  when  the  coeval  marble  monu- 
ment at  their  base  will  lie  in  ruins,  de- 
faced by  age  and  crumbling  in  the  dust. 


Summer  or  winter,  day  or  night, 
The  woods  are  ever  a  new  delight ; 
They  give  us  peace,  and  thev  make  us  strong. 
Such  wonderful  balms  to  them  belong  ; 
So,  living  or  dying,  1*11  take  my  ease 
Under  the  trees,  under  the  trees. — Stoddard. 


Why  is  it  that  we  so  easily  forget  that 
the  little  things  in  life  are  what  make  it 
easy  or  hard  ?  A  few  pleasant  words,  a 
warm  hand-clasp,  a  cordial  letter,  are  sim- 
ple things,  but  they  are  mighty  in  their 
influence  on  the  lives  of  those  about  us, 
adding  a  ray  of  hope  to  many  disconsolate 
hearts,  giving  a  bit  of  courage  to  disap- 
pointed weary  ones,  and  helping  to  make 
our  own  lives  sweeter  at  the  same  time. 
Few  people  realize  how  much  the  little  at- 


tentions of  every-day  life  mean  to  their 
associates  in  the  home,  the  church,  the 
business  place.  It  is  generally  a  lack  of 
consideration  which  makes  one  forget  the 
tiny  pleasantries,  but  lack  of  consideration 
is  really  one  form  of  selfishness,  and  self- 
ishness is  not  considered  a  desirable 
quality.  Remember  that  the  little  things 
in  life,  either  good  or  bad,  count  for  more 
with  those  we  love  than  we  ever  know, 
and  we  should  be  watchful  of  our  actions 
and  our  words. 


The  duty  of  getting  good  for  ourselves 
is  not  less  imperative  than  the  duty  of 
doing  good  to  others.  The  pessimistic 
temper  is  a  habit  of  looking  at  things  in 
a  low-spirited,  discouraged,  sombre  mood, 
that  clings  like  a  chill  to  a  damp  body, 
because  the  mind  refuses  to  put  itself  in 
touch  with  the  cheerful  things  of  to-day. 
The  duty  is  to  live  at  our  l^t  now,  not 
to  put  off"  living  to  a  more  convenient 
season ;  to  bring  the  whole  being  into 
play,  to  keep  the  faculties  bright  with 
the  oil  of  gladness — not  when  we  get 
rich  and  set  at  ease,  but  now,  when  we 
are  poor  and  struggling ;  for  the  power  of 
enjoyment  is  the  easiest  to  slip  away; 
the  relish  is  lost,  like  some  subtle  perfume 
that  stands  too  long  exposed.  We  must 
smell  our  roses  before  the  canker  worm 
gets  near  them  ;  we  must  pluck  our  fruits 
before  decay  creeps  to  the  heart.  We 
must  li?e  now— not  next  year  nor  fifty 
years  hence.  If  we  do  not,  who  can  say 
that  we  shall  ever  live  here,  or  elsewhere, 
at  our  best  ? — Christian  Register. 

The  maples  bending  o*er  the  gate. 
Their  arch  of  leaves  just  tinted. 

The  yellow  warmth,  the  golden  glow, 
Ofcoming  autumn  hinted. —  Whittier, 

Never  make  a  mistake,  meet  with  a 
disappointment,  loss  of  anything  which 
you  prized,  or  go  through  any  sorrow, 
without  causing  it  to  be  a  source  of  in- 
struction. **Who,  passing  through  the 
valley  of  Baca,  make  it  a  well." 

The  soul  has  caught  a  new  idea  of 
God*s  love  when  it  has  not  only  been  fed 
but  rescued  by  him.  The  sheep  has  a 
new  conception  of  his  shepherd's  care 
when  he  has  not  merely  been  made  *'to 
lie  down  in  green  pastures,"  but  also  has 
heard  the  voice  of  him  who  had  left  the 
ninety-and-nine  in  the  wilderness,  and 
gone  after  that  which  had  wandered 
astray  until  he  found  it. — Phillips  Brooks. 
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You  must  desire  to  improve  your  heart, 
and  so  become  good.  You  must  desire 
to  improve  your  head,  and  so  become 
well  informed.  But  you  must  desire  first 
to  become  good.  That  is  the  first  and 
great  end  of  life.  That  is  what  God  sent 
you  into  the  world  for. — Charles  Kingsley, 


WHAT  DO  WE  PLANT? 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree  ? 
We  plant  the  ship,  which  will  cross  the  sea, 
We  plant  the  mast  to  cany  the  sails. 
We  plant  the  plank  to  withstand  the  gales  ; 
The  keel,  the  keelson,  the  beam  and  knee — 
We  plant  the  ship  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree  ? 
We  plant  the  houses  for  you  and  me ; 
We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors, 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  laths,  the  doors. 
The  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be— 
We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree  ? 
A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see  ; 
We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag, 
We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country's  flae, 
" -      -  ^ 


We  plant  the  shade  from  the  hot  sun 
We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

Henry  Abbey, 

SIGNS  OP  SPRING. 

Sound  of  gusty  driving  rain 
When  we  wake  at  midnight  hour. 

Ice-tipped  branches  on  the  pane 
Beating  music  to  the  shower. 

Crows  that  caw  from  steaming  woods, 

Robins  piping  in  the  glades. 
Buds  that  from  their  winter  hoods 

Peep  and  blush  like  pretty  maids. 

Grateful  odors  of  damp  earth, 
Boisterous  glee  of  muddy  rills, 

Shouting,  brawling  in  their  mirth, 
Down  the  bare  flanks  of  the  hills. 

Here  and  there  a  crocus*  head 
Thrusting  up  to  dare  the  cold. 

While  its  sisters,  warm  in  bed. 
Stir  their  coverlids  of  mould. 

Spring  is  coming  ;  Spring  is  near  ; 

She  is  whispered  in  the  air. 
Soon  the  blytne  nymph  will  be  here, 

Shaking  blossoms  from  her  hair. 

**  What  dirty,  dreadful,  and  disgusting 
stuflF!**  exclaims  a  man  regarding  that 
peculiarly  unpleasant  compound,  the 
mud  of  the  city  streets.  **  Hold,  my 
friend,*'  says  Ruskin.  **  Not  so  dreadful 
after  all.  What  are  the  elements  of  this 
mud  ?  First,  there  is  sand,  but  when  its 
particles  are  crystallized  according  to  the 
law  of  its  nature,  what  is  nicer  than  clean, 
white  sand  ?  And  when  that  which  enters 


into  it  is  arranged  according  to  a  still 
higher  law,  we  have  the  matchless  opal. 
What  else  have  we  in  this  mud  ?  Clay. 
And  the  materials  of  clay,  when  the  par- 
ticles are  arranged  according  to  their 
higher  laws,  make  the  brilliant  sapphire. 
What  other  ingredients  enter  into  the 
London  mud?  Soot.  And  soot  in  its 
crystallized  perfection  forms  the  dia- 
mond. There  is  but  one  other— water. 
And  water  when  distilled,  according  to 
the  higher  law  of  its  nature,  forms  the 
dewdrop  resting  in  exquisite  perfection  in 
the  heart  of  the  rose.  And  so  in  the 
muddy,  lost  soul  of  man  is  hidden  the 
image  of  his  Creator,  and  God  will  do 
His  best  to  find  His  opals.  His  sapphires, 
His  diamonds  and  dewdrops." 

APRIL. 

Robins  call  robins  in  tops  of  trees  ; 

Doves  follow  doves  with  scarlet  feet ; 
Frolicking  babies,  sweeter  than  these. 

Crowd  green  comers  where  highways 

[meet. 
Violets  stir  and  arbutus  wakes, 

Claytonia's  rosy  bells  unfold  ; 
Dandelion  through  the  meadow  makes 

A  royal  road,  with  seals  of  gold. 

Golden  and  snowy  and  red  the  flowers. 
Golden,  snowy  and  red  in  vain  ; 

Robins  call  robins  through  sad  showers, 
The  white  dove*s  feet  are  wet  with  rain. 

For  April  sobs,  while  these  are  so  glad, 
April  weeps  while  these  are  so  gay — 

Weeps  like  a  tired  child  who  had. 
Playing  with  flowers,  lost  its  way. 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson, 


Come  up,  April,  through  the  valley. 

In  your  rooes  of  beauty  drest ; 
Come  and  wake  your  flowery  children 

From  their  wintry  beds  ofrest. 
Come  and  overblow  them  softly,     • 

With  the  sweet  breath  of  the  South  ; 
Drop  upon  them,  warm  and  loving. 

Tenderest  kisses  of  your  mouth. 

Phcebe  Caty, 

Teachers  who  have  pursued  the 
policy  of  excellence— through  fault-find- 
ing— may  well  ponder  a  short  extract 
from  **  Record  of  a  School,"  being  Miss 
E.  P.  Peabody's  account  of  A.  Bronson 
Alcott's  Temple  School  in  Boston  :  *'  In- 
structors are  not  perhaps  aware  how  much 
the  art  of  composition  is  kept  from  being 
developed  in  children  by  petty  criticism. 
Children  have  a  great  deal  to  contend 
with  in  the  attempt  to  express  their 
thoughts.  In  the  first  place,  they  find  it 
more  difBcult  than  better  trained  minds 
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do  to  preserve  their  thoughts  in  their 
memory.  For  the  mechanical  labor  of 
holding  the  pen,  of  seeing  the  spelling, 
of  pointing,  and  s^ll  such  details,  interfere 
with  the  purely  mental  effort;  and  when 
all  this  is  mastered,  and  they  express 
original  thoughts,  it  is  like  putting  forth 
a  part  of  themselves;  and  they  are  in- 
tensely alive  to  its  reception,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  real  originality;  and  if  it  is 
misunderstood,  or  its  garb  criticised^  they 
shrink  more  than  they  would  at  a  rude 
physical  touch,  and  will  be  very  much 
tempted  to  suppress  their  own  thoughts 
on  another  occasion,  and  only  attempt  the 
commonplaces  for  which  they  have  heard 
expression." 

LITTLB  PIKI.D  PRKACHE&S. 

Only  the  grasses, 

Blossoming  grasses. 
Loading  with  beauty  and  incense  the  air  ; 

Each  little  preacher 

An  eloquent  teacher 
Of  the  good  God  and  his  marvelous  care. 

"  If  He  so  clothe  us, 
If  He  so  clothe  us," 
Softly  they  murmur  in  solemn  accord, 
"Snail  not  your  Father 
Clothe  you  much  rather, 
Child  of  His  promises,  heir  of  His  Word  ?*• 

•*  If  He  so  dress  us, 
If  He  so  dress  us," 
Lily  and  grasses  in  unison  sing, 
*•  Why  should  you  borrow 
Care  for  the  morrow. 
Child  of  eternity,  heir  of  the  King?" 

Dearest  of  teachers, 

Christ* s  little  preachers, 
Learning  His  wisdom  l  sit  at  His  feet ; 

Never  a  sorrow 

Or  care  I  will  borrow, 
No  anxious  thought  for  my  raiment  and 

[meat. 

He  whose  good  pleasure 

Bids  me  seek  treasure 
Laid  up  in  Heaven,  regardeth  my  need  ; 

God  for  the  raven 

Hath  food  and  a  haven. 
Surely  His  child  He  will  shelter  and  feed. 

Ella  G.  Ives, 


GoD*s  Flowbrs. — *'The  flowers  got 
into  a  debate  one  morning  as  to  which  of 
them  was  the  flower  of  God,  and  the  rose 
said,  *  I  am  the  flower  of  God,  for  I  am 
the  fairest  and  the  most  perfect  in  beauty 
and  variety  of  form  and  delicacy  of 
fragrance  of  all  the  flowers.'  And  the 
crocus  said,  *  No,  you  are  not  the  flower 
of  God.  Why,  I  was  blooming  long  be- 
fore you  bloomed.     I  am  the  primitive 


flower;  I  am  the  first  one.*  And  the  lily- 
of-the-valley  said,  modestly,  *  I  am  small, 
but  I  am  white;  perhaps  I  am  the  flower 
of  God.'  And  the  trailing  arbutus  said, 
'Before  any  of  you  came  forth  I  was 
blooming  under  the  leaves  and  under  the 
snow.  Am  I  not  the  flower  of  God?' 
But  all  the  flowers  cried  out :  *  No,  you 
are  no  flower  at  all;  you  are  a  come- 
outer.*  And  then  God's  wind,  blowing 
on  the  garden,  brought  this  message  to 
them  :  *  Little  flowers,  do  you  not  know 
that  every  flower  that  answers  God's 
sweet  spring  call,  and  comes  out  of  the 
cold,  dark  earth,  and  lifts  its  head  above 
the  sod,  and  blooms  forth,  catching  the 
sunlight  from  God  and  flinging  it  back  to 
men,  taking  the  sweet  south  wind  from 
God  and  giving  it  back  to  others  in  sweet 
and  blessed  fragrance — do  you  not  know 
they  are  all  God's  flowers?'  All  they 
that  take  this  life  of  God,  and,  answering 
it,  come  forth  from  worldliness  and  dark- 
ness and  selfishness,  to  give  out  light  and 
fragrance  and  love,  they  are. God's  flow- 
ers."— Rev,  Lyman  Abbott. 

I  know,  blue  modest  violets. 

Gleaming  with  dew  at  mom — 
I  know  the  place  you  come  from. 

And  the  way  that  you  are  bom  ! 
When  God  cuts  holes  in  heaven. 

The  holes  the  stars  look  through, 
He  lets  the  scraps  fall  down  to  e^th. 

The  little  scraps  are  you. 

When  we  say  a  thing  is  beautiful,  we 
mean  to  the  eye.  We  borrow  every  use- 
ful adjective  to  describe  the  pleasure  we 
derive  from  seeing.  That  of  hearing  is 
so  slight  we  need  no  modifiers.  Sight  is 
the  shrine  at  which  we  worship  to-day. 
But  there  is  one  sense  left  for  the  future 
which,  when  fully  realized  and  developed 
and  wedded  to  the  others,  will  yield  the 
acme  of  cultured  pleasure.  When  we 
have  obeyed  the  command,  **He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,"  hearing 
and  sight  which  are  mental  shall  put 
down  the  other  senses  which  are  carnal, 
and  thereby  the  fashion  of  our  souls  shall 
be  made  better.  What  is  to  cultivate  this 
neglected  sense  of  hearing  again  ?  Music. 
But  it  is  a  source  of  growing  wonder- 
ment that  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
music  is  rapidly  spreading,  entering 
home,  school,  and  public  place,  it  is  not 
better  understood.  The  capacities  and 
peculiar  adaptabilities  of  music  for  every 
condition  of  the  human  family  have  now 
been    established.    We   must    therefore 
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hasten  to  rescue  the  intellectually  blind 
and  deaf  lovers  of  music  till  they  can 
hear  voices,  though  they  fail  to  interpret 
what  is  expressed;  and  this  is  a  teacher* s 
work.  The  greatest  need  in  the  art 
culture  of  to-day  is  education  in  the  art 
of  listening  to  good  music. 


A  Tradition  of  Orange  Bix)SSOms. 
— Like  all  familiar  customs  whose  ori- 
gin is  lost  in  antiquity,  the  wearing  of 
orange  blossoms  at  a  wedding  is  ac- 
counted for  in  various  ways.  Among 
other  stories  is  this  legend  from  Spain: 

An  African  prince  presented  a  Spanish 
king  with  a  magnificent  orange  tree, 
whose  creamy,  waxy  blossoms  and  won- 
derful fragrance  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  court.  Many  begged  in 
vain  for  a  branch  of  the  plant,  but  a  for- 
eign ambassador  was  tormented  by  the 
desire  to  introduce  so  great  a  curiosity  to 
his  native  land.  He  used  every  possible 
means,  fair  or  foul,  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  but  all  his  efforts  coming  to 
naught,  he  gave  up  in  despair.  The  fair 
daughter  of  the  court  gardener  was  loved 
by  a  young  artisan,  but  lacked  the  wealth 
which  the  family  considered  necessary  in 
a  bride.  One  day,  chancing  to  break  off 
a  spray  of  orange-blossoms,  the  gardener 
thoughtlessly  gave  it  to  his  daughter. 
Seeing  the  coveted  prize  in  the  girl's  hair, 
the  wily  ambassador  promptly  offered  her 
a  sum  sufficient  for  the  desired  dowry, 
provided  she  gave  him  the  branch,  and 
said  nothing  about  it.  Her  marriage 
was  soon  celebrated,  and  on  the  way  to 
the  altar,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  all 
her  happiness,  she  secretly  broke  off  an- 
other bit  of  the  lucky  tree  to  adorn  her 
hair.  Whether  the  court-gardener  lost 
his  head  in  consequence  of  the  daughter's 
treachery,  the  legend  does  not  state;  but 
many  lands  now  know  the  wonderful 
tree,  and  ever  since  that  wedding-day 
orange-blossoms  have  been  considered  a 
fitting  adornment  for  a  bride. 

Oldest  Trees. — The  following  is  a 
list  of  ages  known  to  have  been  reached 
by  patriarchs  of  the  respective  kinds: 
Elm  300  years,  ivy  335,  maple  516,  larch 
576,  orange  630.  cypress  800,  olive  800, 
walnut  900,  oriental  plane  1000,  lime  1 100, 
spruce  1200,  oak  1500,  cedar  2000,  and 
yew  3200.  The  way  the  ages  of  these 
trees  have  been  ascertained  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  correctness.  In  some  few 
cases  the  data  have  been  furnished  by 


historical  records  and  by  traditions,  but 
botanical  archaeologists  have  a  resource 
independent  of  either,  and,  when  carefully 
used,  infallible.  Of  all  the  forms  ^f  na- 
ture, trees  alone  disclose  their  ages  can- 
didly and  freely.  In  the  stems  of  trees 
which  have  branches  and  trees  with 
netted  veins — in  all  exogens,  as  the  bota- 
nist would  say — the  increase  takes  place 
by  means  of  an  annual  deposit  of  wood, 
spread  in  an  even  layer  upon  the  surface 
of  the  preceding  one.  In  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  life,  trees  increase  much  faster 
than  when  adults — the  oak,  for  instance, 
grows  more  rapidly  between  the  twenti- 
eth and  thirtieth  years — and  when  old, 
the  annual  deposits  considerably  dimin- 
ish, so  that  the  strata  are  thinner,  and 
the  rings  proportionately  closer.  Some 
trees  slacken  in  rate  of  growth  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life  ;  the  layers  of  oak  be- 
come thinner  after  40,  those  of  the  elm 
after  50,  those  of  the  yew  after  60. — Eng- 
lish ^' Notes  and  Queries,  ^^ 


SCHOOt  DISTRICT  LIBRARIES. 


THERE  is  a  bill  pending  in  the  State 
Legislature  which  looks  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  libraries  in  all  the 
school  districts  of  the  State.  At  first 
sight  this  may  seem  a  piece  of  costly  ex- 
travagance, but  it  is  not,  as  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  clearly  show.  By  the  bill,  a 
majority  of  the  Sichool  Directors  may,  by 
their  vote,  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  one 
mill  in  any  one  year,  to  be  collected  with 
the  school  tax  for  this  purpose.  Trustees 
shall  be  provided  by  the  School  Directors, 
who  shall  have  general  supervision  of 
these  libraries  and  present  annual  reports 
concerning  them.  Either  the  school 
houses  may  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  or 
a  special  building  may  be  erected.  '  It  is 
not  likely  the  latter  would  be  done,  as  the 
ordinary  school  houses  could  be  made 
available  for  this  purpose  at  very  little 
expense.  To  open  such  libraries  one  day 
in  the  week  would  be  sufficient  in  almost 
every  district,  unless  perhaps  in  towns. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  into 
the  purchase  of  books  heavily  either  in 
the  beginning  or  at  any  subsequent  time. 
A  moderate  sum,  judiciously  expended, 
would  furnish  a  very  substantial  nucleus. 
Books  are  very  cheap  at  the  present  time 
and  several  hundred  volumes  of  books  of 
reference,  standard  histories  and,  perhaps, 
some  approved  fiction,  would  be  ample  in 
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most  cases.  Few  persons  have  a  proper 
idea  of  the  value  of  a  good  cyclopaedia. 
It  is  a  library  within  itself,  and  would 
quickly  repay  its  cost  in  a  school  library. 
The  bill  does  not  allow  the  purchase  of 
sectarian  lilerature,  but  this  is  the  only 
prohibition. 

Some  of  the  School  Boards  in  cities 
have  approved  the  bill  as  being  broad, 
comprehensive,  elastic,  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  every  school  district  in  the  State 
and  that  its  adoption  will  do  more  for  the 
promotion  of  general  intelligence  and 
morality  than  almost  any  law  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  free  schools.  The  value  of 
public  libraries  is  generally  admitted,  and 
yet  few  actually  know  how  exceedingly 
great  that  value  really  is.  Such  a  bill 
will  naturally  encounter  opposition,  just 
as  free  schools  themselves  did,  but  in  the 
end  it  will  triumph  just  as  surely  as  they 
did.  Let  but  a  beginning  be  made,  and 
let  it  be  seen  what  advantages  the  districts 
have  which  shall  adopt  it,  and  then  all 
will  hasten  to  set  the  ball  in  motion. 
The  depression  in  all  kinds  of  business 
still  hangs  over  the  land,  but,  as  we  have 
already  said,  a  few  hundred  dollars  would 
make  a  most  satisfactory  beginning,  and 
once  that  has  been  done,  we  feel  sure  no 
backward  step  will  ever  be  taken.  It 
may  also  be  possible  to  improve  on  the 
present  bill,  but  meanwhile  we  would 
like  to  see  the  measure  become  a  law, 
well  satisfied  that  its  weak  points,  if  it 
has  any,  would  soon  be  discovered  and 
dropped,  while  its  good  ones  would  be  re- 
tained as  long  as  the  free  schools  them- 
selves.— Lancaster  New  Era, 


PURE  MINDS. 


I  HAVE  a  seventh  grade,  and  early  in 
the  year  I  was  much  annoyed  to  find 
that  my  boj's  were  always  ready  to  ex- 
change glances  and  winks  when  any  word 
occurred  in  our  lesson  which  would  admit 
a  double  meaning,  or  when  any  school- 
room event  could  be  impurely  interpreted. 
I  have  even  seen  these  glances  flash  from 
girls  to  boys  and  back  again.  I  thought 
it  over  very  carefully  and  decided  upon 
my  course. 

I  kept  the  boys  at  noon.  I  told  them 
what  I  kept  them  for.  I  told  them  how 
many  times  I  had  grown  hot  with  shame 
and  indignation  upon  some  demonstration 
of  their  impure  thoughts ;  how  it  was  an 
insult  to  me  and  to  every  girl  in  the 


room ;  how  it  degraded  their  own  minds 
and  encouraged  them  in  being  on  the 
lookout  for  bad  things ;  how  they  might 
keep  their  thoughts  pure  and  good,  if 
they  would ;  and  much  more  in  the  same 
earnest  strain.  There  were  no  nods  and 
winks  this  time,  I  assure  you,  but  only  a 
sweet,  serious  silence.  As  I  talked,  I 
felt  almost  as  though  the  right  words 
were  given  to  me,  and  as  though  I  had  a 
firmer  hold  upon  those  boys'  hearts  than 
I  had  ever  been  able  to  gain  otherwise. 

Since  then  I  have  seen  scarcely  a  single 
manifestation  of  any  impure  thought,  the 
only  one  I  remember  being  checked  by 
the  glance  of  my  eye  before  it  really  took 
form.  One  of  the  boys  thanked  me  pri- 
vately a  day  or  two  after  my  talk,  saying, 
**We  needed  it;  I  had  been  thinking 
about  it  myself,  and  was  glad  you  said 
what  you  did." 

These  boys  have  shown  me  by  repeated 
acts  of  kindness,  by  favors,  by  gifts — 
those  various  ways  boys  have  of  indicat- 
ing friendliness — that  they  did  not  lose 
respect  for  me  because  of  my  plain  speak- 
ing. It  goes  a  long  way  in  crushing  out 
impure  thoughts,  to  check  any  expression 
of  them  outwardly.  Shame  to  be  known 
to  have  bad  thoughts  tends  to  shame  to 
have  them.  If  we  have  the  skill  to  get 
the  love  of  the  children,  we  can  mold 
them  as  we  will. 

Boys  like  firmness  of  dealing,  plainness 
of  speech,  openness,  and  generosity  ;  girls 
like  to  be  tenderly  handled,  to  have  their 
gentleness  and  sweetness  duly  recognized, 
to  be  loved  and  to  be  told  that  they  are 
loved. 

I  see  the  *'  long  procession  "  of  children 
I  have  known  and  loved  in  these  many- 
years  of  teaching.  My  rooms  are  full  of 
their  gifts  j  the  pen  with  which  I  write, 
the  napkin-ring  at  the  dinner-table,  the 
arm-chair,  the  vases,  and  baskets,  and 
pictures,  the  books  and  paper-cutters, 
handkerchiefs,  fans,  and  sachets;  my 
heart  is  full  of  the  memories  of  their  kind 
words  of  appreciation ;  my  desk  is  full  of 
their  letters  and  pictures. 

Have  we  not  some  reward  for  our  labors 
beyond  the  dollars  and  cents?  Can  it  be 
that  our  own  purity  of  thought  shall  not 
make  some  deep  and  lasting  impression 
on  those  who  respond  so  freely  to  our 
love,  and  listen  so  earnestly  to  our  ad- 
vice? **The  word  fitly  spoken"  is  the 
teacher's  most  potent  instrument. 

The  little  joke,  the  gentle  sarcasm,  the 
ready  apology,  the  constant  sympathy. 
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and  never-failing  kindness,  that  a  success- 
ful teacher  makes  use  of  every  day,  are  as 
much  her  stock  in  trade  as  is  her  knowl- 
edge of  fundamentals,  or  even  of  methods. 
—Public  School  Work. 


THE  OUTLOOK  * 


BY  SUPT.  E.  K.  MACKHY. 


Mr.  Presidbnt,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen: The  Round  Table  is  an  organi- 
zation without  constitution  or  by-laws, 
and  without  minutes.  Its  Outlook  Com- 
mittee has  had  no  official  instructions  as 
to  its  duties,  and  precedent  but  enhances 
the  embarrassment  of  too  great  liberty. 

In  one  sense,  every  siiperintendent  is 
an  Outlook  Committee,  and  there  is  no 
vocation  in  life  that  demands  a  wider 
view,  a  greater  comprehension.  Every 
event  in  history,  every  factor  in  society, 
every  force  in  nature  has  its  bearing  on 
our  work.  We  are  in  some  degree  con- 
cerned in  everything  that  goes  on  in  the 
world,  and  in  this  statement  you  may 
find  the  only  justification  and  bond  of 
unity  in  what  we  have  gleaned  here  and 
there  as  material  for  this  report. 

Dr.  Harris  characterizes  the  new  edu- 
cation as  inteliectualism,  as  compared 
with  the  '^Will  Culture"  of  the  older 
methods,  and  points  out  the  danger  of  an 
imperfect  development  as  a  result  of  the 
teaching  of  extremists  in  some  of  the  new 
methods.  **The  reform  of  education 
that  I  recommend,"  he  says,  **will  dis- 
criminate between  the  individual  and 
social  elements  in  education,  and  provide 
amply  for  the  retention  of  both,  so  as  to 
save  the  moral  education  of  the  old  and 
add  to  it  the  individuality  and  self- 
activity  of  the  new  education." 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  passed 
from  the  ideal  of  knoTving  to  that  of 
doing y  and  thence  to  that  (^feeling;  and 
now  I  think  that  the  immediate  aim  of 
true  education,  to  use  the  terms  of  an 
everyday  psychology,  is  not  intellect  cul- 
ture, or  will  culture,  though  both  of  these 
demand  the  utmost  attention;  but  first 
and  fundamental  to  all  is  heart  culture. 
Is  not  feeling  the  very  matrix  in  which 
all  mental  activity  obtains,  or,  to  change 

*  Report  of  Outlook  Committee  by  Supt.  E. 
H.  Mackey,  Butler,  Pa.,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Round  Table  of  Superintendents  and  Principals 
of  Eastern  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Allegheny  City,  February  2d,  1895. 


the  figure,  the  very  warp  and  woof  of 
the  fabric  in  which  the  destiny  of  life  is 
woven  ?  Is  there  better  educational  ad- 
vice, a  better,  truer,  and  more  significant 
educational  motto,  than  that  which  has 
come  down  through  the  ages  from  the 
tongue  of  divine  inspiration,  **  Keep  thy 
heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are 
the  issues  of  life."  **  Keep!"  How  sig- 
nificant that  word.  We  keep  house  not 
merely  when  we  possess  it,  but  when  we 
set  it  in  order,  adorn  it,  and  work  for  it. 
We  keep  garden  not  when  we  own  it,  but 
when  we  cultivate  it.  Keep  thy  heart 
with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the 
issues  of  life. 

There  are  two  educational  factors  much 
studied  of  late,  designated  by  the  appar- 
ently opposite  titles  of  work  and  play. 
You  have  just  heard  the  subject  Manual 
Training  presented  by  a  master  mind ; 
industrial  education  is  one  of  the  noted 
features  of  the  schools  of  this  city  ;  and 
in  your  Miss  Siegmiller,  form-study  and 
drawing  have  the  most  eloquent  advocate 
it  has  been  my  fortune  to  hear ;  it  would 
be  idle,  if  not  presumptuous  for  me,  there- 
fore, in  this  presence  to  enlarge  upon  any 
phase  of  what  I  have  called  work;  but  the 
subject  oiplay  has,  I  think,  had  no  place 
in  the  programme,  and  it  has  so  much  of 
promise  in  it  that  I  feel  justified  in  giving 
It  more  than  a  passing  glance.  Indeed, 
I  think  that  in  the  light  of  recent  research 
we  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the  pro- 
found significance  of  the  old  saw,  **A11 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy." 

Herbert  Spencer  says  **  Capacity  for 
play  is  capacity  for  greatness.''  The 
biographies  of  distinguished  men  and  the 
study  of  the  most  civilized  people  justify 
his  conclusion  whether  we  regard  nations 
or  individuals.  Authorities  on  aesthetics 
tell  us  that  music,  poetry,  all  the  fine 
arts,  have  arisen  from  the  play  instinct. 
In  fact  it  is  a  question  whether  any  one 
who  has  no  play  instinct,  or  in  whom  it 
has  had  no  development,  can  by  any 
means  appreciate  the  best  in  literature,  or 
art,  or  even  religion.  The  Germans  have 
evidently  arrived  at  some  very  important 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  educational 
value  of  play.  About  three  years  ago 
they  sent  a  body  of  educational  experts 
to  England  to  study  the  games  and  plays 
of  the  people,  and  now  in  the  schools  of 
Germany  there  are  persons  called  play 
leaders,  who  are  hired  by  the  State  to 
teach  the  boys  and  girls  games,  and  lead 
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them  in  their  plays.  In  our  own  schools 
it  was  a  problem  several  years  ago  to 
teach  the  children  to  play.  They  had 
few  if  any  games,  and  did  not  play  with 
zest  as  we  did  in  our  childhood.  Let  any 
school  man  compare  the  English  with  the 
German  in  character,  or  in  history,  and 
he  will  see  why  the  educational  philoso- 
phers of  Germany  haVe  advocated  this 
measure  and  what  will  probably  result 
from  it.  We  cannot  take  time  to  show 
the  educational  value  of  every  or  even 
any  game.  You  have  doubtless  seen 
Prof.  Johnson's  work  in  which  he  has 
classified  about  one  thousand  games  and 
plays  according  to  grades,  or  school  age 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  and  has  out- 
lined the  mental  and  moral  faculties  and 
physiological  functions  that  each  play 
will  tend  to  improve  or  to  develop.  It 
is  evident  from  his  data  that  there  are 
games  that  have  educational  values  for 
sense-perception,  memory,  imagination, 
judgment  and  reasoning,  fully  as  great 
as  those  of  some  of  the  common  English 
branches;  while  in  the  way  of  bodily 
skill,  manual  dexterity,  general  health, 
attention,  patience,  self-control,  honor, 
generosity,  esprit  de  corps,  and  a  host  of 
virtues,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
curriculum  of  the  common  school  to  com- 
pare with  play. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  one  of 
the  Reviews,  asserts  that  the  growing 
sentiment  of  college  honor,  manifested  in 
students'  mass  meetings  against  cheating 
in  examinations,  comes  from  the  athletic 
field,  and  is  developed  in  college  games 
and  athletic  contests.  More  than  one 
college  professor  has  told  me  that  their 
students  are  nobler  in  character,  as  well 
as  brighter  in  mind,  since  athletic  con- 
tests have  been  introduced. 

Preparations  are  well  advanced  to  re- 
vive the  Olympic  Games,  and  to  have 
great  international  athletic  and  literary 
contests  on  the  very  site  in  Greece  where 
athletes,  poets,  trai^edians,  historians, 
won  the  garland  of  wild  olive  twenty-five 
or  thirty  centuries  ago.  What  mighty 
influences  on  literature,  art,  politics,  on 
every  element  of  civilization,  not  of  the 
Greeks  alone,  but  of  the  world,  not  of 
that  day  only,  but  even  of  to-day,  started 
from  those  games,  when  even  time  was 
reckoned  in  Olympiads.  If  history  re- 
peats itself  it  will  do  so  on  a  grander 
scale,  and  the  Olympic  contests  of  the 
future  may  have  influence  upon  universal 
culture,    international    polity,    and    the 


brotherhood  of  mankind,  altogether  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  boldest  imagination 
now. 

While  to  many  it  may  seem  an  abuse 
of  the  play  instinct  that  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are  out 
in  the  fields  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  watch- 
ing foot-ball  games,  to  my  mind  this  is 
but  an  attestation  to  its  great  importance 
as  a  factor  in  the  life  of  to-day,  and  a 
promise  of  a  better  time  to  come  when  it 
will  be  the  fashion  for  the  masses  not 
only  to  sit  on  **  bleachers,"  or  stand  on 
coaches,  shivering  or  blistering,  yet 
wildly  enthusiastic  spectators  of  profes- 
sional or  amateur  base-ball  or  foot-ball 
games,  but  also  for  themselves  to  be  eager 
and  happy  participants  in  better  games,  de- 
vised for  the  recreation  and  culture  of  the 
best  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  When 
that  time  comes  when  youth  and  adults 
of  both  sexes  daily  repair  to  public  or 
private  play-grounds  for  active  participa- 
tion in  the  hygienic  sport  of  the  season^ 
that  distinctive  carriage  of  person  or  cast 
of  countenance  that  points  out  to  the 
keen-eyed  observer  the  school  marm  or 
pedagogue  in  every  throng  will  disappear, 
many  labor  problems  will  be  settled, 
many  social  and  industrial  evils  will  die 
away,  men  and  women  everywhere  will 
be  brighter,  healthier,  happier,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  "jubilations  of  rejuvena- 
tion," we  shall  enter  into  the  spnngtime 
of  eternal  youth. 

There  is  another  old  maxim  that  is  find- 
ing a  new  realization  in  the  conduct  of  the 
men  of  to-day,  as  it  has  not  hitherto,  and 
that  is,  *  *  Two  heads  are  better  than  one. ' ' 
Almost  everywhere  people  are  forming  lit- 
tle clubs  for  the  study  of  some  specific  sub- 
ject. *  *  Browning  clubs, "  *  *  Shakespeare 
clubs,"  •*  Manxman  clubs,"  **  Trilby 
clubs,"  '* Russian  History  clubs,"  "Pres- 
ent Problem  clubs,"  clubs  to  study  civics 
or  economics.  Then,  too,  there  is  an  in- 
creasing list  of  influential  societies  reach- 
ing into  many  communities  under  leader- 
ship of  trained  experts,  not  only  for  the 
study  of  great  questions,  but  to  devise  and 
carry  out  civil,  social  and  industrial 
reforms,  as  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Clubs,  Society  for  Advancement  of  Polit- 
ical Science,  University  Extension  Soci- 
ety, and  a  host  of  others. 

It  was  once  customary  for  men  to  pur- 
sue studies  alone,  and  there  was  no  small 
degree  of  selfishness  and  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  students  lest  their  knowledge  or  ig- 
norance might  be  revealed.   The  character 
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of  the  clubs  we  have  mentioned,  and  their 
rapid  growth  are  unique  evidences  of  a 
tendency  toward  a  higher  socialism,  while 
the  result  of  this  intense  interest,  wide- 
spread study,  friendly  comparison  of 
views,  dissemination  of  principles,  and 
communication  of  ideals,  must  mightily 
advance  the  cause  of  culture  and  of  good 
government. 

Further,  these  great  problems  are  being 
studied  in  a  more  scientific  way.  We 
certainly  can  have  no  little  confidence 
in  the  results  obtained  from  such  experi- 
ments as  the  Hull  House  of  Chicago  and 
the  College  Settlements  of  New  York  and 
other  cities.  The  people  are  reading  and 
studying  such  books  as  Kidd's  Social 
Evolution,  Bryce's  American  Common- 
wealth, Ward's  Psychic  Factors  of  Civil- 
ization. Even  the  favorite  modern  nov- 
els are  those  with  a  mission  to  uplift  so- 
ciety. There  is  a  rapidly  growing  interest 
in  nationalism,  and  the  ideals  of  altruism 
are  gaining  in  power  in  the  minds  of  men. 
All  of  this  gives  hope  of  better  days  to 
come. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the 
relation  of  capital  and  labor  has  been  rap- . 
idly  becoming  more  hostile ;  that  insanity 
has  increased  to  a  frightful  extent :  that 
the  number  of  murders  in  1894  is  fifty  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1893;  ^^^^  there  has 
been  an  enormous  increase  in  crime  of 
almost  every  description ;  and  that  brib- 
ery, corruption,  and  gross  immorality  have 
b^n  revealed  in  high  places  as  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  this  nation.  Pov- 
erty, underpaid  labor,  and  intemperance, 
with  the  hosts  of  evils  and  the  inexpres- 
sible misery  that  come  from  them,  stare 
us  in  the  face  on  every  hand.  Avarice, 
lust,  and  license  are  organized  and  are 
using  the  whole  machinery  of  govern- 
ment for  their  own  selfish  aggrandize- 
ment. And  yet,  will  not  this  very  excess 
of  iniquity  stimulate  the  moral  factors 
of  the  nation  to  awake  and  assert  their 
power?  Are  not  the  municipal  reforms 
of  New  York  and  Chicago  but  precursors 
of  a  greater  national  reform  ?  Are  we  not 
even  now  near  the  crisis  when  good  citi- 
zens will  no  longer  submit  to  the  tyranny 
of  monopoly  or  dishonor ;  when  majori- 
ties shall  forget  the  interest  of  self,  to 
make  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  race; 
when  governments  will  protect  the  rights 
of  Che  poor  and  the  weak,  or  perish  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  ? 

The  wide-spread  interest  in  the  life  of 
Kapoleon    is  a  unique    feature    in    the 


literary  world  of  to-day,  and  may  have 
marked  influence  on  the  national,  as  well 
as  individual  spirit,  now  or  in  the  time  of 
the  next  generation.  I  regard  the  study 
of  the  life  of  Napoleon  one  of  the  greatest 
pedagogical  studies  of  the  day,  in  some 
lines  even  more  suggestive  than  the 
**  Evolution  of  Dodd,**  **  Leonard  and 
Gertrude,''  or  **Emile.'* 

The  experiments  in  the  psychological 
laboratories  at  Harvard,  Clark,  and  else- 
where, the  result  of  the  study  of  fatigue, 
reaction- times,  attention,  interest,  imita- 
tion, pain,  pleasure,  emotion ;  the  origin 
of  notions  of  space,  time,  and  number  ; 
the  bearing  of  one  judgment  upon  another 
as  **Time  seems  short  when  things  look 
gay,"  and  especially  the  principles  of 
pedagogy  so  established,  are  as  nearly 
infallible  as  anything  we  can  find  in  edu- 
cational doctrine.  We  are  coming  to 
such  a  clear  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tion of  expression  to  impression  that  the 
art  of  teaching  will  be  almost  revolution- 
ized. 

I  have  spoken  at  several  previous  meet- 
ings of  the  Round  Table  of  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Child  Study.  I  need 
only  add  that  its  students  are  gathering 
great  stores  of  facts  from  which  may  be 
derived  the  true  principles  of  education, 
while  the  study  itself  is  a  blessing  and  an 
inspiration  to  every  one  who  engages 
in  it.» 

The  syllabi  on  Anger,  Dolls,  Crying 
and  Laughing,  Children's  Playthings, 
issued  by  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  afford  a  fas- 
cinating and  profitable  study  for  any 
teacher,  and  I  wish  to  commend  them  to 
every  earnest  teacher  in  this  audience 
with  the  hope  that  he  or  she  will  get  the 
syllabi  and  carry  out  the  researches  sug- 
gested. The  Divine  Teacher  took  a  little 
child  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  His 
disciples  when  inculcating  one  of  His 
greatest  truths :  so  too,  I  think,  we  can 
come  to  the  heavenly  kingdom  by  no 
nearer,  perhaps  by  no  other  road  than 
through  the  gate- way  of  childhood. 

As  Outlook  Committee,  I  must  men- 
tion the  important  measures  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  schools  now  pending  in  the 
Legislature  of  our  State.  We  have  been 
greatly  favored  with  beneficent  legisla- 
tion, and  have  reason  to  expect  steady 
progress  on  that  line.  An  examination 
of  the  last  Annual  State  Report  shows 
that  the  free  text-book  law  has  met  with 
almost  unanimous  approval  in  the  school 
districts  of  the  State.     It  is  with  diffi- 
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culty  that  we  refrain  from  enlarging  upon 
the  desirable  features  of  a  school  census, 
compulsory  attendance,  libraries,  manual 
training,  longer  school  term,  school 
architecture,  and  especially  the  $200,000 
annual  appropriation  for  high  schools, 
and  the  establishment  of  township  high 
schools. 

The  National  Educational  Association 
some  years  ago  adopted  the  wisest  meas- 
ure of  its  history  in  appointing  and  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  a  committee  for 
specific  investigation.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  is  still  the  leaven  of 
the  educational  doctrine  of  to-day,  and 
we  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Correlation  of 
Studies,  Organization  of  School  Systems 
and  Training  of  Teachers,  and  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  for 
Primary  Schools. 

Within  the  last  two  years  there  has 
been  what  might  almost  be  called  a 
national  awakening  on  the  subject  of 
sanitation.  Our  own  State  has  vastly  in- 
creased the  powers  of  local  Boards  of 
Health.  Boston  has  taken  the  lead  in 
employing  fifty  regular  physicians  to 
make  daily  inspections  of  the  public 
schools.  The  report  of  their  work  ought 
to  lead  to  like  action  on  part  of  every 
school  board.  The  school  authorities 
have  done  away  with  the  use  of  slates  and 
pencils  in  all  the  schools.  They  say^they 
are  not  neat,  and  that  the  degree  and  kind 
of  muscle  exercise  the  pupil  acquires  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  acquisition  of  good  pen- 
manship. 

The  gains  by  the  Liberals  in  the  recent 
elections  in  London  mean  increased  ap- 
propriations and  increased  efficiency  for 
the  free  schools  of  the  city,  that  have  long 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  what  they  term 
their  **  stingy  step-mother.'*  The  night 
schools  of  London  have  been  changed 
from  elementary  schools  to  continuation 
schools.  They  offer  courses  in  book- 
keeping, shorthand,  French,  German, 
Latin,  science,  algebra,  geometry,  dress- 
making, wood-carving,  and  other  sub- 
jects. The  managers  advertise  exten- 
sively, offer  prizes,  certificates,  and  put 
forth  every  effort  to  gain  students.  The 
results  have  far  exceeded  all  expectations, 
and  are  full  of  suggestion  for  those  inter- 
ested in  the  night  schools  in  this  country. 

We  have  time  merely  to  mention 
the  educational  prospects  of  New  York 
City  as  a  result  of  the  Dr.  Parkhurst 
movement,   the  repressive    measures  in 


France  as  a  result  of  recent  political 
changes,  and  the  measures  for  suppres- 
sion of  six  universities  of  Italy  to 
strengthen  the  financial  resources  of  the 
remaining  eleven.  The  arguments  on  this 
last  topic  have  some  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion 01  the  future  of  the  small  colleges  in 
this  country. 

As  Outlook  Committee  it  is  our  de- 
lightful privilege  to  skirt  along  Ihe 
ragged  edge  of  the  future  and  see  whether 
there  is  not  something  new  under  the  sun. 
Who  has  not  an  ardent  (?)  desire  to  fol- 
low Dewar  in  search  of  the  absolute  zero, 
and  wrestle  with  problems  of  heat  and  mo- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  — 461°  P. 
What  a  pleasure  to  invade  the  mysterious 
realm  of  the  fourth  dimension  in  space,  or 
to  examine  with  Lord  Rayleigh  the  prob- 
lem of  the  new  element  in  the  atmosphere, 
or  to  delve  into  the  reports  of  the  Society 
of  Psychical  Research,  to  give  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name  to  mysterious  powers 
and  beings  that  were  not  dreamed  of  in 
our  philosophies.  Do  not  the  latest  in- 
vestigations in  hypnotism,  telepathy,  and 
suggestion  promise  results  that  will  be 
•even  more  valuable  in  pedagogics  than 
they  have  been  in  therapeutics?  What 
shall  be  the  outcome  of  clear  view  of  the 
dynamics  of  mind  ? 

With  what  interest  we  might  turn  to 
those  skeletons  that  have  recentiy  been 
found  in  the  pleistocene  strata  of  Java,  to 
see  whether  at  last,  the  **  missing  link" 
has  been  found,  whether  we  are  really  to 
insert  the  classic  cognomen.  Pithecan- 
thropus Erectus,  in  the  list  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  to  find  in  the  East  Indies  the 
original  birth-place  of  the  race,  and 
therewith  find  new  light  for  the  study  of 
the  migration  of  races  and  the  ascent  of 
man. 

We  cannot  but  look  forward  with  in- 
tense interest  for  the  result  of  the  special 
investigation  on  Variation  and  Experi- 
mental Evolution  now  so  actively  pursued 
by  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Natural- 
ists, as  manifested  by  papers  read  at  their 
recent  meeting  in  Baltimore.  Their  mode 
of  experimentation,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples derived,  give  most  valuable  sug- 
gestion to  every  teacher  who  is  grappling 
with  the  problem  of  the  relation  rf 
environment  and  of  hereditary  tendencies 
to  development. 

Why  not  spend  some  time  in  speculat- 
ing over  problems  in  economics,  agricul- 
ture, and  politics,  that  will  arise  when 
Berthelot   and    other    French  chemists 
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have  completed  their  discoveries,  and  we 
are  served  with  beef-steak,  mutton  chops, 
butter  and  bread,  corn  and  potatoes, 
direct  from  great  manufactories,  without 
the  intervention  of  seed  time  and  harvest, 
dairy  or  stock  farm  ?  Surely  this  will  be 
the  consummation  of  the  humane  ten- 
dency of  the  age,  and  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  necessity  to  destroy  any  form  of 
life  to  support  our  own.  What  will  be 
the  land  question,  what  the  law  of  prop- 
erty, when  Langley,  Maxim,  Lilienthal, 
and  others  have  solved  the  problem  of 
aerial  navigation,  or  to  come  nearer 
home,  what  effect  on  the  roads  in  Penn- 
sylvania will  follow  the  general  use  of 
bicycles  and  electric  carriages? 

But  I  must  forbear.  Present  problems 
are  too  numerous  and  too  fascinating, 
present  duties  too  urgent,  to  permit  us  to 
gaze  long  into  the  future.  Most  marked 
of  all  the  characteristics  of  the  age  is  that 
of  unrest.  No  one  seems  satisfied  with 
anything.  The  attention  of  the  school 
man  is  being  constantly  challenged  from 
every  side,  but  he  cannot  study  long  on 
any  theme.  There  is  no  other  profes- 
sion, I  think,  where  there  is  so  much  that 
makes  for  dissipation  of  energy  and 
against  concentration  and  continuity  of 
effort. 

The  voyage  of  the  educational  ship 
which  we  are  to  captain  is  not  from  mid- 
ocean  to  a  definite  haven,  but  from  the 
home  harbor  out  to  the  unknown  sea. 
We  set  sail  from  the  City  of  Man-Soul, 
and  journey  towards  the  infinite  beyond; 
^we  begin  with  the  now  and  pass  on  to  the 
eternal  hereafter;  we  start  at  the  centre  of 
a  sphere  and  travel  on  all  its  constantly 
diverging  radii  towards  an  unknown  and 
unknowable  circumference.  The  lookout 
on  a  ves.sel  that  plies  the  ocean  knows 
whither  he  is  going,  and  as  he  nears 
the  journey's  end  he  stands  with  eager 
eye  watching  for  the  first  landmark  of 
the  destined  harbor;  but  the  lookout  on 
the  ship  Education  does  not  know  its 
destination,  can  see  no  distant  harbor, 
save  perhaps  the  shadowy  outlines  of  a 
city  not  made  with  hands.  With  ear 
unstopped  he  must  listen  to  the  song  of 
many  a  siren,  and  with  open  eye  must 
see  her  in  her  beauty  beckon  him  to  no 
unhallowed  land  in  the  fair  realm  of 
science,  literature,  or  art,  and  yet  with 
gfreater  resolution  than  that  of  Jason  he 
must  bind  himself  to  the  masthead  of 
duties,  perhaps  drudgeries,  near  at  hand. 
Por  him  there  is  no  coveted  prize  of  the 


Golden  Fleece,  no  shrine  in  the  temple 
of  the  heroes  of  the  fatherland.  It  is  his 
to  steer  the  ship  on  an  uncharted  sea, 
true  to  the  points  of  the  compass  within 
him,  and  when  the  years  have  passed, 
and  the  helm  falls  from  the  nerveless  hand 
of  age,  thrice  happy  he  who  knows  that 
the  pilot  from  the  other  shore  has  come 
aboard. 


HOW  TO  TREAT  FORESTS. 


WHAT  DR.   ROTHROCK   WOULD  UO   WITH 
WOODLAND. 


A  RECENT  newspaper  article  says: 
**  I  hear  the  Forestry  Commissioner, 
J.  T.  Rothrock,  has  four  thousand  acres 
of  woodland  and  proposes  to  cut  it  off.  Is 
not  that  strange  conduct  for  one  in  his 
position  ?*'  To  this  implied  question  Dr. 
Rothrock  answers  in  Forest  Leaves  : 

*'Well,  the  Forestry  Commissioner  is 
not  so  greatly  blessed  as  to  possess  four 
thousand  acres  of  timber  land,  or  of  any 
other  kind  of  land,  so  that  the  statement 
falls  under  its  own  weight.  But  to  test 
the  principle  involved,  let  us  suppose  he 
had.  What  would  he  do  with  it  ?  To  be 
perfectly  frank,  he  would  cut  off  every 
stick  that  was  past  maturity  and  on  the 
decline.  He  would  do  this  to  prevent 
criminal  waste  of  what  should  accomplish 
some  useful  purpose,  and  allow  younger 
coming  trees  room  for  growth,  and  nour- 
ishment to  feed  upon.  This  statement 
brings  out  the  essential  fact  that  the 
whole,  avowed  purpose  of  forestry  is  to 
produce  timber  for  use  and  have  the  land 
produce  more. 

**  A  continuous  succession  of  forest  can 
just  as  well  be  had  on  ground  which  is 
good  for  nothing  else  as  to  have  one  crop 
which  came  through  the  grace  of  bount- 
eous natare,  and  then  to  have  a  thicket  of 
worthless  underbrush,  which  vengeful 
nature  inflicts  as  a  penalty  for  neglecting  to 
plant  something  better,  and  then  protect 
it  from  the  annual  forest  fires,  which, 
unchecked,  blacken  at  a  stretch  miles  and 
miles  of  our  rougher  hillsides. 

'*  Nothing  has  so  retarded  the  forestry 
cause  in  Pennsylvania  as  the  idea  that  the 
woodman  must  forever  and  eternally  'spare 
that  tree,'  and  every  other  tree.  It  is  not 
against  any  legitimate  or  proper  use  of  our 
timber  that  protest  is  entered,  but  against 
its  reckless  waste  that  we  inveigh.  To 
point  this  statement,  it  may  be  remarked 
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that  the  civilization  of  the  next  quarter  of 
a  century  will  find  some  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  slovenly  lumbering  methods  which 
take  a  butt  cut  from  a  tree,  or  possibly 
several  cuts,  but  allow  a  whole  labyrinth 
of  branches  and  tops  to  remain  on  the 
ground  to  rot  or  furnish  fuel  for  forest 
fires.  The  reformation  may  come,  indeed 
most  likely  will  come,  by  increasing  scar- 
city of  wood,  which  will  enforce  that 
economy  which  the  whole  civilized  world, 
except  ourselves,  has  learned  to  respect. 
However,  come  it  will,  and  before  the 
heads  now  silver-gray  are  turned  to  white, 
we  will  be  living  under  the  new  forestry 
dispensation,  when  men,  wasting  nothing, 
will  cut  what  is  ready  to  be  removed,  and 
then  busy  themselves  with  restorative 
measures." 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  REFORM. 


WHILE  public  attention  is  now  being 
largely  directed  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  department  of  police  in  New  York, 
there  are  numbers  of  intelligent  citizens 
who  are  pressing  upon  the  Legislature 
measures  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
public  school  systems  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  This  movement  is  of  interest 
to  the  country  at  large,  for  if  under  such 
complex  and  perplexing  conditions  as 
prevail  in  these  two  great  cities  a  satisfac- 
tory system  of  school  administration  can 
be  devised,  their  experience  may  produce 
good  results  in  other  large  cities  in  which 
administrative  conditions  are  unsatis- 
factory. 

Despite  the  enormous  sums  spent  upon 
them,  and  despite  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  teachers  are  intelligent 
and  earnest,  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  are  notoriously  de- 
ficient. Their  accommodations  are  in- 
adequate and  badly  distributed;  the  sani- 
tary conditions,  except  in  a  few  of  the 
newest  buildings,  are  bad;  no  proper  pro- 
vision is  made  for  play-grounds  and  for 
physical  exercise,  and  modem  improve- 
ments in  text-books  and  methods  of 
teaching  are,  as  a  rule,  stoutly  resisted. 
It  is  not  often  that  defects  such  as  these 
can  be  directly  traced  to  administrative 
faults,  but  both  in  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn this  can  be  done.  The  superintendents 
have  too  little  direct  authority  and  power 
over  the  educational  work,  and  a  vicious 
system  of  ward  tru.stees  in  New  York  and 
of  local  committees  in  Brooklyn  provides 


a  resting-place  for  jobs  of  all  sorts,  polit- 
ical and  personal,  and  effectually  blocks 
all  large  plans  for  improvement  initiated 
by  the  central  body. 

After  prolonged  study  a  committee  of 
experts,  selected  by  the  Committee  of 
Seventy  in  New  York  and  an  advisory 
commission  appointed  by  Mayor  Schieren 
in  Brooklyn,  have  drawn  bills  that  are 
now  before  the  Legislature,  providing 
for  an  escape  from  the  present  evils,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  simple,  direct  and 
responsible  school  administration  for  the 
roundabout  and  cumbrous  scheme  that 
accident  and  political  chicanery  have 
united  to  bring  into  existence.  Both  bills 
are  in  harmony  on  questions  of  principle, 
and  may  be  supported  on  common 
grounds,  while  they  differ  in  detail  to 
accord  with  the  local  conditions  and  needs 
in  each  case.  Both  bills  provide  for  a 
complete  separation  of  the  business  from 
the  educational  administration  of  the 
schools.  The  latter  is  to  devolve  upon 
trained  and  responsible  superintendents  of 
schools,  who  will  then  be  free  to  impress 
their  individuality  upon  the  work  of  the 
teachers  in  the  way  that  has  made  the 
schools  of  Indianapolis,  Omaha,  Denver 
and  Cleveland  both  efficient  and  famous. 

For  the  business  administration  the 
New  York  bill  makes  provision  for  a 
Superintendent  of  Buildings,  who  is  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  Brooklyn  bill,  following  the  well- 
known  Cleveland  plan,  gives  this  officer 
larger  powers' and  makes  him  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  co-ordinate  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  In  Brooklyn  he  is 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  is  a 
city  official.  In  New  York  he  is  to  be 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Every  intelligent  legislator  ought  to 
see  at  once  that  these  bills  make  possible 
great  reforms  in  the  schools.  The  local 
trustees  disappear,  with  all  their  iU- 
smelling  baggage  of  jobbery  and  obscur- 
antism. The  schools  are  to  be  set  free 
from  the  petty  politicians  and  placed  in  a 
position  where  they  can  develop  rapidly. 
Brooklyn  is  fortunate  in  having  at  the 
head  of  her  school  system  three  superin- 
tendents who  are  eminently  fit  for  the 
place.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education  will  be  to  find 
men  of  similar  capacity  and  character. 

Opposition  to  these  reforms  is  not 
likely  to  be  serious,  at  least  while  public 
opinion  remains  as  much  aroused  on  the 
subject  of  municipal  reform  as  it  is  at 
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present.  It  is  true  that  Assemblyman 
Bell,  of  New  York,  has  introduced  an 
antagonistic  bill,  but  its  crudities  are  so 
apparent  that  it  need  not  be  seriously 
considered.  It  not  only  proposes  to  re- 
tain the  local  trustees,  but  calls  for  a  paid 
Board  of  Education — an  absolute  innova- 
tion in  America — to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers, who  are  to  receive  an  annual  salary 
of  $8,000  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  No 
better  or  swifter  method  of  putting  the 
school  system  into  politics  could  possibly 
be  devised. — Harper's  Weekly. 


PLANT  STUDY. 


BY  RHODA  I,£E. 


TO  know  plant  life  we  must  begin  with 
a  thorough  study  of  the  seeds  and 
buds.  During  the  month  of  April  and 
the  early  part  of  May  we  shall  have 
abundant  opportunity  for  so  doing.  It  is 
quite  possible  with  a  class  of  forty  or  fifty 
to  allow  every  child  to  observe  daily  the 
progress  of  growth.  While  the  class  is 
engaged  with  some  seat-work,  allow  six 
or  eight  at  a  time  to  go  to  the  table  or 
window  and  examine  with  you  the  seeds 
or  branches  that  5'^ou  may  be  studying. 
A  couple  of  pocket  microscopes  will,  of 
course,  aid  in  the  work,  and  increase  the 
interest.  Tell  nothing  that  the  children 
can  find  out  for  themselves.  Let  that 
rule  be  unalterable. 

The  study  of  the  structure  of  roots  may 
begin  with  the  observation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tiny  rootlets  of  the  seeds. 
Sweet  peas,  morning  glory,  flax,  wheat, 
oats,  etc.,  raised  on  netting  touching  the 
water  in  a  glass  can  be  studied  and  ob- 
served very  satisfactorily.  When  the  de- 
velopment of  the  root  has  been  seen  and 
the  use  of  the  root-hairs  understood,  we 
may  study  the  formation  of  the  fleshy 
roots  in  which  the  nourishment  is  stored. 
Stems  may  be  studied  in  a  like  manner. 
First,  their  development  from  the  seeds  ; 
second,  their  use  as  supporting  the  leaves, 
then  acting  likewise  as  conveyors  of 
nourishment  between  the  roots  and  leaves. 
Cross  sections  of  plant  stems  should  be 
made  and  examined  carefully  ;  also  sec- 
tions of  the  tree  stems  or  branches,  show- 
ing bark,  wood  and  pith.  The  leaves  and 
their  uses  may  be  studied  in  connection 
with  the  stems.  Later  in  the  season  we 
shall  be  able  to  study  them  with  greater 
advantage,  being  able  to  learn  something 


of  their  form,  arrangement  on  the  stem, 
and  position  in  regard  to  the  buds,  etc. 

As  to  the  buds,  ask  the  children  to 
bring  you  small  branches  of  lilac,  cherry, 
apple  or  plum,  and  place  them  in  luke- 
warm water  near  the  stove  or  register. 
Cut  a  little  off  the  end  of  the  branch 
under  water  occasionally,  and  change  the 
water  frequently.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  buds  will  begin  to  swell  and 
bloom  out  wonderfully.  A  few  chestnut 
buds  placed  in  water  and  treated  in  the 
same  way,  will  burst  into  leaves  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  time. 

Formal  lessons  at  stated  times  are  not 
necessary  to  nature  study.  It  can  be  done 
in  the  odd  minutes,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  to  be  carried  on  at,  home  even 
more  than  at  school.  Encourage  the 
children  to  prepare  seed  glasses  at  home, 
and  develop  the  buds  in  the  house.  Ask 
them  to  report  observations  to  you  and 
the  class.  Have  written  accounts  and 
drawings  when  possible.  Be  careful  to 
avoid  giving  anything  of  the  nature  of  a 
task  in  connection  with  the  work.  We 
might  remind  ourselves  that  the  first  pur- 
pose of  nature  study  is  not  to  give  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  plants  and  animals. 
The  first  object  is  to  create  as  deep  an 
interest  as  possible  in  the  work  of  nature. 
— Canada  Educational  Journal. 


CARRY  HOPE  IN  YOUR  FACE. 


BY  KMMA  T»  GRAVES. 


^^  QPRING  is  surely  coming,"  sang  the 

^  chick-a-dee,  **Just  look  at  the 
willow.** 

The  air  was  cold,  and  the  snow  still 
lingered  on  the  ground ;  but  the  big  wil- 
low that  grew  beside  the  brook  was 
growing  golden;  each  tiny  twig  was  a 
pale  yellow,  as  if  it  was  reflecting  the 
golden  summer  sunshine  instead  of  look- 
ing at  bare  branches  and  snow-covered 
fields. 

** Spring  is  surely  coming,**  sang  the 
brook  gaily.  **Oh,  how  good  it  is  to 
think  the  long,  cold  winter  is  nearly  over. 
Soon  I  shall  hear  the  robin* s  song,  and 
the  violets  will  open  their  blue  eyes." 

The  brook  made  so  much  noise  in  its 
gladness  that  the  old  wild-apple  tree 
opened  one  eye  to  see  what  it  was  all  about. 

''Spring  is  surely  coming,**  called  out 
the  brook. 

''Spring  indeed  !**  exclaimed  the  apple* 
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tree,  in  a  tone  of  disgust.  **  Look  at  all 
this  snow  on  the  ground.  What  do  you 
mean  by  making  all  this  fuss,  and  waking 
me  up,  in  the  middle  of  winter?*' 

**But  spring  is  surely  coming,"  per- 
sisted the  brook,  **Look  at  the  willow." 

**If  you  had  any  sense,"  retorted  the 
apple  tree,  still  more  crossly,  as  the  wind 
rattled  its  bare  branches,  **You  would 
not  be  so  quick  to  jump  at  a  conclusion. 
The  willow  does  not  know  anything 
about  it;  just  you  wait  until  the  birds 
get  here,  and  the  grass  is  coming  up, 
then  you  will  have  some  reason  for  say- 
ing that  spring  is  coming.  You  don't 
catch  me  opening  my  buds  until  I  have 
good  proof  that  spring  has  come."  And 
the  apple  tr^e  went  back  to  its  disturbed 
nap. 

The  little  brook  did  not  know  what  to 
think  at  first ;  it  had  been  so  happy  in 
the  thought  that  spring  was  coming. 
Could  it  be  that  the  cross  old  apple  tree 
was  right,  and  that  the  willow  did  not 
know  anything  about  it?  It  was  very 
true  that  the  willow  was  the  only  one 
who  seemed  to  think  spring  was  coming ; 
all  the  rest  of  the  trees  were  still  fast 
asleep;  and,  as  the  apple  tree  said,  there 
was  the  snow  still  on  the  ground. 

Just  then  the  little  brook  heard  the  tall 
pine  tree  speaking,  and  it  stopped  its  own 
sad  murmur  to  listen,  for  the  tall  pine 
tree  had  lived  a  great  many  years,  and 
seen  a  great  many  things,  and  it  was  very 
wise.  And  this  is  what  the  pine  tree  was 
saying : 

**  Don*t  let  go  of  your  faith  in  the  wil- 
low, little  brook.  You  are  always  safe  in 
trusting  the  willow.  I  have  seen  many 
winters  go,  and  spring  come,  and  I  al- 
ways get  my  first  news  that  spring  is 
coming  from  the  willow.  The  apple  tree 
shuts  its  eyes  to  all  around  it,  and  never 
believes  in  spring  until  it  gets  here.  But 
the  willow  carries  springtime  in  its  heart, 
it  watches  for  the  first  thrill  of  life  within 
it.  and  then  it  joyously  flashes  out  the 
glad  message  to  us  all,  on  its  golden  lips. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  carry  the  joy  of  your 
hope  in  your  face,  so  others  can  share  it 
with  you.  Spring  always  comes  first  to 
those  who  are  looking  for  it  most  earn- 
estly. We  can  always  find  the  kind  of 
thing  we  are  looking  for.  The  apple  tree 
looks  at  the  snow  about  it,  and  sees  the 
winter.  The  willow,  out  of  the  warmth 
of  its  hopeful  heart,  looks  forward  and 
sees  the  spring,  and  then  shares  the 
brightness  with  all  around." 


**0h,  thank  you,  dear  pine  tree,"  re- 
plied the  brook.  **I  shall  never  forget 
the  lesson  you  have  taught  me.  A  little 
faith  in  a  happy  future  is  more  than  much 
knowledge  of  a  gloomy  present." 

And  so  the  little  brook  went  on  sing- 
ing, that  all  might  hear  the  good  news : 
**  Spring  is  surely  coming.  Look  at  the 
willow.  And  the  willow  knows,  for  the 
willow  carries  the  springtime  in  its 
heart." — Public  School  Journal, 


THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 


ABOUT  forty  years  ago  a  system  of 
township  libraries  was  inaugurated  in 
Indiana  that  laid  the  foundation  for  much 
of  the  literary  culture  throughout  the 
state.  Books  were  scarce  in  those  days. 
In  many  houses  a  few  school  books,  the 
family  Bible,  a  hymn-book  and  perhaps  a 
half-dozen  other  volumes  which  chance 
happened  to  throw  together,  were  all  the 
reading  matter  in  reach  of  the  children. 
Some  houses  were  entirely  destitute  of 
books  of  every  kind.  Newpapers  were  as 
scarce  as  books,  and  magazines  were  sel- 
dom if  ever  taken  by  country  people  at  all. 
There  were  boys  in  every  neighborhood 
who  hungered  and  thirsted  for  knowledge. 
The  old  township  libraries  were  a  boon  to 
them.  The  books  were  taken  out  and 
taken  home  and  read  with  a  relish  un- 
known to  young  people  of  to-day. 

We  remember  many  of  those  books 
and  recall  their  appearance  as  well  as 
their  contents.  Few  of  these  were  fiction, 
for  fiction  was  not  considered  the  proper 
thing  for  young  people  forty  years  ago. 
The  preachers  denounced  novel-reading 
as  one  of  the  direful  sins  of  the  age.  In 
this  old  library  we  had  plenty  of  solid 
reading  and  some  poetry.  We  had  Gib- 
bon's Rome,  Macaulay's  and  Hume^s 
England,  Sparks'  American  Biographies, 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
writings.  We  had  nothing  from  Dickens, 
Scott  or  Thackeray.  In  memory  we  can 
see  how  the  books  looked,  bound  in  calf, 
with  the  words  **  Indiana  Township 
Library  "  embossed  on  the  back  in  a  circle. 

No  doubt  thousands  of  men  derived 
their  first  acquirements  in  literature  from 
reading  the  books  of  the  old  township 
libraries,  many  who  have  since  arisen  to 
distinction  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  on 
the  bench.  But  the  old  township  libraries 
went  down.      The    books  were  carried 
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away  by  careless  or  dishonest  people. 
No  doubt  many  of  tbem  are  in  Kansas  or 
Nebraska  or  other  regions  of  the  cyclone 
belt.  They  were  not  well  taken  care  of, 
and  many  suffered  from  the  rough  usage 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  pioneer 
families  who  did  not  hold  a  book  as  a 
sacred  thing.  The  librarians  were  paid 
no  salaries  and  after  a  while  lost  all  re- 
cord of  the  whereabouts  of  the  books,  and 
they  were  scattered  to  the  winds.  One  or 
two  volumes  of  a  set  would  disappear, 
which  rendered  the  others  valueless. 

What  a  pity  the  system  had  not  been 
maintained!  A  library  is  a  school  within 
itself.  To  a  young  man  or  woman  it  is 
the  means  of  acquiring  a  liberal  education 
without  the  aid  of  a  professor.  The 
money  spent  by  the  state  in  maintaining 
universities  would  do  far  more  good  if  ex- 
pended in  putting  a  good  library  in  every 
township  and  requiring  the  trustees  to 
see  that  the  books  were  properly  cared  for 
and  promptly  returned. — Peru  Republican. 


TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  QUALIFICATIONS. 


MANY  say,  **  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is 
the  school."  Dr.  Osterburg  says, 
"The  teacher  is  the  school."  The  his- 
tory of  the  great  teachers  of  men  shows 
that  this  statement  is  true.  In  any  case, 
the  real  teacher  is  the  soul  of  the  school, 
giving  life  to  all  the  surroundings,  and 
doing  wonders  under  the  most  unfavor- 
able circumstances. 

This  proposed  township  high  school 
will  be  a  school  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and 
will  require  teachers  with  special  qualifi- 
cations. 

First,  this  high  school  is  to  have,  for 
the  most  part,  a  close  relation  to  the 
ungraded  country  schools.  It  is  to  con- 
tinue their  work,  perhaps  in  some  cases 
supply  their  deficiencies  or  correct  their 
mistakes.  But  above  all,  it  is  to  hold 
out  inducements  to  add  two  or  three 
years  to  the  school  life  of  their  pupils. 
Though  the  individual  ungraded  schools 
of  a  township  or  county  are  often  doing 
better  educational  work  than  many  are 
disposed  to  give  them  credit  for,  they 

*Read  at  Allegheny  City,  Feb.  ist,  1895,  by 
Rev.  Geo.  L.  Hanmi,  Principal  North  Braddock 
High  School,  before  Superintendents*  and  Prin- 
cipals* Round  Table  of  Eastern  Ohio  and  West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


differ  largely  in  their  spirit  and  aims. 
The  high  school  must  use  all  its  power  to 
bring  up  these  individual  schools.  It 
ought  to  be  the  friendly,  though  un- 
official guardian  of  them  all.  Besides, 
there  must  be  a  sympathy  between  the 
high  schools  and  the  other  schools,  in 
order  to  encourage  pupils  to  enter  the 
high  school.  Especially  will  this  be 
necessary  during  the  first  three  or  four 
years  after  it  has  been  established.  To 
fit  the  teacher  for  this  relation  to  the  un- 
graded schools,  experience  in  teaching  in 
them  will  be  of  great  value. 

Again,  the  high  school  ought  not  to  be 
merely  the  completion  of  the  common 
school  system.  It  must  have  some  rela- 
tion to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Its  course  of  study  ought  to  be  laid  out 
with  due  regard  to  them.  For  though 
the  great  majority  of  its  pupils  will  never 
enter  college  or  university,  the  few  who 
will  do  so  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 
Yet,  however  favorable  the  course  of 
study  may  be,  it  will  depend  largely  on 
the  teacher  of  the  high  school  whether 
few  or  many  of  its  pupils  go  from  it  to 
college.  Prof.  Knight  says  in  the  His- 
tory of  Higher  Education  in  Ohio :  **The 
number  of  those  seeking  college  educa- 
tion depends  chiefly  upon  the  personal 
influence  of  the  high  school  teacher.'* 
He  arrives  at  his  conclusion  after  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  Ohio.  The  teacher  then  who 
has  real  faith  in  the  value  of  higher  edu- 
cation will  bring  to  the  world  many  a 
powerful  man  from  these  rural  high 
schools.  He  will  also  do  much  to  hasten 
the  completion  of  a  system  of  education 
extending,  without  a  break,  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  university,  and 
free  to  any  child  of  the  State.  If  it  is 
just  for  the  nation  to  educate  the  few  to 
direct  its  arms  in  war,  why  not  equally 
just  to  educate  a  larger  number  to  guide 
its  thought  in  peace  and  war? 

Again,  these  schools  will  be  local 
centres  of  educational  influence,  and  their 
teachers  will  be  expected  to  be  leaders 
not  only  in  educational  interests,  but  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  good  of  the 
community.  The  work  required  of  them 
in  the  school  will  be  very  great.  The 
course  of  study  must  contain  quite  a 
number  of  subjects,  some  of  them  elective, 
to  meet  the  varied  wants  of  the  different 
communities.  Yet  let  this  course  be 
fixed  by  law,  and  no  one  be  employed  to 
take  charge  of  any  school  unless  he  has 
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the  qualifications  necessary  to  teach  all 
the  subjects  required.  If  it  is  not  so,  the 
course  of  study  will  be  twisted  to  suit  the 
attainments  of  the  would-be  teacher. 
The  School  Board  may  be  persuaded,  in 
some  instances,  that  natural  philosophy 
or  geometry,  or  even  algebra,  is  unneces- 
sary in  a  high  school.  The  result  will 
be  schools  of  all .  grades.  Yes,  let  the 
law  fix  a  minimum  course,  but  just  as 
clearly  let  it  require  of  every  teacher 
the  qualificaiions  for  the  entire  course. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  one  teacher, 
could  do  the  work  of  a  high  school  worthy 
of  the  name.  Two  teachers  could  do  it 
if  the  school  does  not  contain  too  many 
departments  or  elective  studies.  But  they 
must  work  hard,  very  hard.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  have  fewer  schools  and 
have  them  of  a  higher  grade?  Several 
townships  could  combine  and  form  a 
school  with  an  adequate  teaching  force. 

Again,  the  teacher  will  probably  have 
his  greatest  difficulty  on  account  of  the 
way  most  people  look  at  the  aims  and 
ends  of  education  in  general  and  of  high 
school  work  in  particular.  Many  seem  to 
think  the  chief  aim  of  the  high  school  is 
to  train  teachers  for  the  schools,  or  more 
particularly  to  prepare  pupils  to  pass  ex- 
aminations for  teachers*  certificates,  or  to 
prepare  book-keepers,  type-writers,  sten- 
ographers, or  telegraph  operators.  The 
teacher  in  the  high  school  must  be  a  firm 
believer  in  the  doctrine  that  the  true  end 
of  the  public  school  is  to  produce  a  well- 
developed  and  disciplined  man  or  woman. 
He  must  believe  in  and  teach  the  value 
of  disciplinary  study.  He  will  not  be  in 
the  school  long  until  he  has  to  explain 
how  Latin  and  algebra  are  to  help  John  or 
Mary  on  in  life,  and  he  will  have  a  diffi- 
cult task,  especially  if  John  is  inclined  to 
be  lazy,  and  Mary  likes  country  parties 
or  sleigh  riding.  Their  fathers  and  moth- 
ers, grandfathers  and  grandmothers  never 
pursued  such  studies,  and  they  managed 
to  live  some  way — and  so  it  goes.  Some- 
times the  teacher  may  be  the  only  one  in 
the  community  who  can  understand  the 
value  of  these  studies,  and  he  must  be- 
lieve in  them  with  all  his  heart  or  he  will 
yield  to  the  local  current  of  public  opinion. 

In  view  of  all  these  things,  can  the  re- 
quirements as  to  qualifications  of  teachers 
be  too  great  ?  Remember,  the  teacher  is 
the  soul  of  the  school. 

Only  one  or  two  things  can  be  men- 
tioned as  safeguards  in  securing  these 
teachers.     While    legislation  cannot  do 


all  to  procure  good  teachers,  it  can  make 
requirements  which  will  be  helpful.  It 
would  appear  first,  that  the  teachers  who 
have  charge  of  these  schools  should  be 
required  to  have  a  full  college  course  in 
some  reliable  college.  This  is  reasonable. 
It  would  place  them  in  close  relation  to 
those  higher  schools  to  which  they  ought 
to  direct  their  most  promising  pupils.  It 
would  be  almost  necessary  on  account  of 
their  varied  and  pressing  work.  It  would 
give  them  power  of  untold  value  in  gain- 
ing and  maintaining  the  desired  influence 
of  their  school  in  the  community.  For 
nothing  will  do  more  to  bring  a  school 
into  contempt  than  for  its  teachers  to 
assume  attainments  which  they  do  not 
possess.  True  culture  will  help  the 
teacher  to  win  the  confidence  of  his 
pupils,  and  this  in  the  end  will  be  the 
surest  way  of  securing  the  full  support  of 
the  community.  It  will  gi^e  him  the 
power  to  make  the  school  course  the  be- 
ginning of  a  life  of  higher  thought  for  his 
pupils.  But  a  small  percentage  of  them 
will  ever  attend  any  other  school.  Per- 
haps a  single  year  in  the  high  school  is  all 
that  they  will  have.  How  desirable  then 
that  they  come  in  contact,  in  that  year, 
with  a  mature  and  cultured  mind.  Yet 
by  no  means  is  it  claimed  that  there  is  no 
true  learning  outside  of  the  college,  or 
that  every  one  who  has  had  college  train- 
ing possesses  the  largest  culture.  Bat 
the  noble  mind  is  made  more  noble  by 
discipline. 

In  requiring  this  we  are  but  following 
the  example  of  others.  The  teachers  in 
the  high  schools  of  Sweden  are  all  uni- 
versity men,  and  the  principal  must  have 
done  all  the  work  necessary  to  secure  to 
himself  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  except  pub- 
lish a  work  on  some  scientific  subject. 
Other  countries  of  Europe  have  more  or 
less  strict  requirements  in  the  same  line. 

In  the  second  place,  it  seems  that  the 
teacher  should  have  professional  training, 
at  least  a  year  in  exclusively  professional 
training.  To  refer  to  Sweden  again  as  to 
the  way  her  high  school  teachers  get  the 
professional  training,  it  is  given  in  the 
three  largest  high  schools  of  the  country. 
Those  seeking  training  are  university 
men,  and  are  called  candidates.  Bach 
candidate  is  assigned  to  some  teacher  of 
a  high  school  as  his  tutor.  He  is  present 
while  his  tutor  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school,  takes  notes,  discusses  points  with 
his  tutor,  or  with  his  fellow  candidates. 
Sometimes  he  teaches  his  tutor's  dass  in 
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his  presence  from  a  plan  prepared  before- 
hand, and  sometimes  without  such  a  plan, 
and  sometimes  before  his  principal  and 
fellow  candidates.  When  one  subject  is 
finished,  he  is  given  another  subject 
which  he  wishes  to  teach,  and  another 
tutor.  The  students  and  tutors  have 
frequent  round-table  discussions.  The 
theoretical  part  consist  of  lectures  de- 
livered by  some  university  professor  ap- 
pointed by  the  government.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  the  candidate  receives  a  state- 
ment or  certificate  indicating  his  pro- 
ficiency in  teaching  each  of  the  branches, 
and  signed  by  his  different  tutors  and  the 
principal  of  the  school.  This,  in  brief,  is 
the  system  of  Sweden  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Osterburg  at  the  International  Congress 
of  Education  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

This  system  seems  an  admirable  one, 
and  would  be  very  suggestive  in  forming 
a  plan  for  the  professional  training  of  our 
high  school  teachers.  At  present  several 
years'  experience  might  be  made  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  professional  training,  but  it 
should  not  so  continue. 


AMERICA'S  MUSICAL  FUTURE. 


HOPEFUL  prophecies  of  the  future  of 
American  music  have  not  been  want 
ing  among  our  own  lovers  of  the  young- 
est of  the  arts ;  but  foreigners,  especially 
those  standing  high  in  the  profession, 
have  been  extremely  chary  of  according 
Americans  reasonable  grounds  for  their 
faith.  Recognition  of  the  possibilities  of 
America  in  a  musical  way  by  one  like 
Antonin  Dvorak  amply  compensates 
miich  disparagement.  Dr.  Dvorak,  the 
distinguished  Bohemian  composer  and 
teacher,  now  Director  of  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music  of  America,  New 
York,  contributes  to  Harper^ s  Magazine 
for  February  a  paper  on  '*  Music  in  Amer- 
ica,*' in  which  there  is  something  that 
may  be  food  for  thought. 

The  two  American  traits  which  most  im- 
press him  are  patriotism  and  capacity  for 
enthusiasm,  and  he  sees  in  these  national 
traits  *'the  best  promise  for  music  in 
America."  He  says  that  his  opinion  in 
this  respect  is  shared  by  the  Director  of 
the  new  Conservatory  in  Berlin,  who, 
from  his  experience  with  American  stu- 
dents of  music,  has  predicted  that  America 
would,  within  twenty  or  thirty  years,  be- 
come the  first  musical  country.  But  Dr. 
Dvorak  has  an  apposite  remark  to  make 


in  this  connection,  which  is  that  only  when 
Americans  in  general  begin  to  take  as 
lively  an  interest  in  art  as  they  now  take 
in  more  material  matters,  will  the  arts 
come  into  their  own.  All  things  consid- 
ered, he  marvels  that  so  little  has  been 
done  by  us  for  music,  and  regrets  that  our 
National  and  State  governments  have 
offered  art  such  meager  encouragement. 

Dr.  Dvorak  believes  that  the  music  of 
America  will  soon  become  more  national 
in  its  character,  notwithstanding  our 
greatly  mixed  population.  In  elaboration 
of  this  idea,  he  makes  the  following  orig- 
inal observations : 

*'A  while  ago  I  suggested  that  inspira- 
tion for  truly  national  music  might  be 
derived  from  the  negro  melodies  or  Indian 
chants.  I  was  led  to  take  this  view  partly 
by  the  fact  that  the  so-called  plantation 
songs  are  indeed  the  most  striking  and 
appealing  melodies  that  have  yet  been 
found  on  this  side  of  the  water,  but  largely 
by  the  observation  that  this  seems  to  be 
recognized,  though  often  unconsciously, 
by  most  Americans.  All  races  have  their 
distinctively  national  songs,  which  they 
at  once  recognize  as  their  own,  even  if 
they  have  never  heard  them  before. 
When  a  Tsech,  a  Pole  or  a  Magyar  in 
this  country  suddenly  hears  one  of  his 
folk-songs  or  dances,  no  matter  if  it  is  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  his  eye  lights  up 
at  once,  and  his  heart  within  him  re- 
sponds, and  claims  that  music  as  his 
own.  So  it  is  with  those  of  Teutonic  or 
Celtic  blood,  or  any  other  men,  indeed, 
whose  first  lullaby  mayhap  was  a  song 
wrung  from  the  heart  of  the  people. 

'*It  is  a  proper  question  to  ask,  what 
songs,  then,  belong  to  the  American  and 
appeal  more  strongly  to  him  than  any 
others?  What  melody  could  stop  him  on 
the  street  if  he  were  in  a  strange  land  and 
make  the  home  feeling  well  up  within 
him,  no  matter  how  hardened  he  might 
be  or  how  wretchedly  the  tune  were 
played  ?  Their  number,  to  be  sure,  feems 
to  be  limited.  The  most  potent  as  well 
as  the  most  beautiful  among  them,  ac- 
cording to  my  estimation,  are  certain  of 
the  so-called  plantation  melodies  and 
slave  songs,  all  of  which  are  distinguished 
by  unusual  and  subtle  harmonies,  the 
like  of  which  I  have  found  in  no  other 
songs  but  those  of  old  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. The  point  has  been  urged  that 
many  of  these  touching  songs,  like  those 
of  Foster,  have  not  been  composed  by  the 
negroes  themselves,  but  are  the  work  of 
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white  men,  while  others  did  not  originate 
on  the  plantation,  but  were  imported 
from  Africa.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
matters  but  little.  One  might  as  well 
condemn  the  Hungarian  Rhapsody  be- 
cause Liszt  could  not  speak  Hungarian. 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  inspira- 
tion for  such  music  should  come  from  the 
right  source,  and  that  the  music  itself 
should  be  a  true  expression  of  the  people's 
real  feelings.  To  read  the  right  meaning 
the  composer  need  not  necessarily  be  of 
the  same  blood,  though  that,  of  course, 
makes  it  easier  for  him.  Schubert  was  a 
thorough  German,  but  when  he  wrote 
H-ungariftn  music,  as  in  the  second  move- 
ment of  the  C-Major  Symphony,  or  in 
some  of  his  piano  pieces,  like  the  Hun- 
garian Divertissement,  he  struck  the  true 
Magyar  note,  to  which  all  Magyar  hearts, 
and  with  them  our  own,  must  forever  re- 
spond. This  is  not  a  tour  de  force,  but 
only  an  instance  of  how  much  can  be 
comprehended  by  one  who  is  a  sympa- 
thetic genius. 

The  white  composers  who  wrote  the 
touching  negro  songs  which  dimmed 
Thackeray's  spectacles  so  that  he  ex- 
claimed, 'Behold,  a  vagabond  with  a 
corked  face  and  a  banjo  sings  a  little 
song,  strikes  a  wild  note,  which  sets  the 
whole  heart  thrilling  with  happy  pity  ! ' 
had  a  similarly  sympathetic  comprehen- 
sion of  the  deep  pathos  of  slave  life.  If, 
as  I  have  been  informed  they  were,  these 
songs  were  adopted  by  the  negroes  on  the 
plantations,  they  thus  became  true  negro 
songs.  Whether  the  original  songs  which 
must  have  inspired  the  composers  came 
from  Africa  or  originated  on  the  planta- 
tions matters  as  little  as  whether  Shake- 
speare invented  his  own  plots  or  borrowed 
them  from  others.  The  thing  to  rejoice 
over  is  that  such  lovely  songs  exist  and 
are  sung  at  the  present  day.  I,  for  one, 
am  delighted  by  them.  Just  so  it  matters 
little  whether  the  inspiration  for  the  com- 
ing folk-songs  of  America  is  derived  from 
the  negro  melodies,  the  songs  of  the  Cre- 
oles, the  red  man's  chant,  or  the  plaintive 
ditties  of  the  homesick  German  or  Nor- 
wegian. Undoubtedly  the  germs  for  the 
best  of  music  lie  hidden  among  all  the 
races  that  are  commingled  in  this  great 
country.  The  music  of  the  people  is  like 
a  rare  and  lovely  flower  growing  amidst 
encroaching  weeds.  Thousands  pass  it, 
while  others  trample  it  under  foot,  and 
thus  the  chances  are  that  it  will  perish 
before  it  is  seen  by  the  one  discriminating 


spirit  who  will  prize  it  above  all  else. 
The  fact  that  no  one  has  as  yet  arisen  to 
make  the  most  of  it  does  not  prove  that 
nothing  is  there." 


HER  METHOD. 


A  YOUNG  teacher  who  has  had  great 
success  with  a  class  of  **ragamuffins" 
in  the  worst  quarters  of  a  large  city,  was 
asked  at  a  school  teachers'  meeting  to 
tell  something  of  the  method  by  which 
she  had  transformed  the  lawless  street 
urchins  into  respectable  little  citizens  in 
so  many  cases. 

**I  haven't  any  method,  really,"  said 
the  young  woman,  modestly.  **  It  is 
only  that  I  try  to  make  the  boys  like  me 
and  I  say  *  Don't'  just  as  seldom  as  Ipos- 
sibly  can  in  my  work  with  them.  They 
had  learned  to  lie,  steal,  and  fight,  but 
truth,  honesty,  and  courtesy  were  un- 
known terms.  So  I  began  by  telling 
them  a  story  every  morning  about  some 
boy  who  had  done  a  brave,  honest,  or 
kind  thing,  and  held  him  up  for  their 
admiration.  And  after  a  while  I  asked 
them  to  save  up  good  things  they  had 
seen  or  done  to  tell  at  these  morning 
talks.  Their  eagerness  about  it  and  their 
pride  when  I  was  pleased  with  their 
little  incidents,  showed  me  they  were  be- 
ing helped. 

There  was  just  one  boy  who  seemed  to 
me  hopeless.  He  was  apparently  indif- 
ferent to  everything ;  sat  for  weeks,  dur- 
ing the  morning  talks,  with  a  stolid  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  and  never  contri- 
buted anything  to  the  conversation. 

**  I  had  begun  to  be  really  discouraged 
about  him,  when  one  morning  he  raised 
his  hand  as  soon  as  it  was  time  to  begin. 

**  Well,  Jim,  what  is  it  you  have  to  tell 
us,'  I  asked  encouragingly. 

**  *  Man's  hat  blew  off  as  I  was  comin' 
to  school.  I  ran  and  picked  it  up  for 
him,'  he  jerked  out,  in  evident  embarrass- 
ment at  finding  all  eyes  fastened  on  him. 

***And  what  did  the  man  say?'  I 
asked  hoping  that  a  '  Thank  you,'  had 
rewarded  his  first  attempt  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

*' '  You  young  scamp,  you'd  have  made 
off  with  that  if  I  hadn't  kept  my  eye  on 
you !'  said  the  boy  in  the  same  jerky 
fashion. 

***And  what  did  you  do  then?'  I 
asked  in  fear  and  trembling. 

***  Didn't  do  nothin',   but  just  come 
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along  to  school,'  said  the  boy  soberly. 

*  I  reckoned  he  didn't  know  no  better ; 
prob'ly  he  hadn't  had  no  teachin'  as  I've 
got,'  and  he  lapsed  into  silence  with  an 
air  of  perfect  satisfaction. 

**  I  think  he  had  a  pretty  severe  rebuff, 
but  he  has  told  a  great  many  pleasant 
things  since  that  day,  so  you  see  he  was 
not  disheartened. 

**  Some  people  would  say,  I  know,  that 
I  'ought  to  tell  them  how  bad  stealing 
and  lying  and  fighting  are ;  and  yet  as 
long  as  they  will  listen  to  me  while  I  say 

*  Do  be  honest,  do  be  truthful,  do  be  kind, ' 
I  shall  not  keep  the  other  things  before 
their  minds." 

The  young  teacher  sat  down  as  mod- 
estly as  she  had  risen.  It  was  unani- 
mously voted  that  whatever  might  be 
said  for  other  methods,  hers — which  she 
did  not  even  call  a  method — had  com- 
mended itself. — Youth's  Companion, 


WOMEN  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY  GRACE  H.  DODGE. 


THE  education  of  children,  with  all 
that  this  involves,  is  surely  the  work 
of  women.  More  and  more  the  founda- 
tions of  education,  the  primary  efforts  in 
schools,  are  being  understood  by  women 
as  belonging  to  their  interests.  Not  only 
those  relating  to  their  own  children,  but 
to  others,  especially  those  who  are  under 
public  school  drill.  A  true  mother  should 
be  a  citizen  mother,  interested  in  the  city 
and  country  because  children  live  and 
grow  in  them.  She  should  know  about 
the  sanitary  conditions,  because  these  af- 
fect the  homes;  must  see  that  the  streets 
are  clean,  as  the  children  walk  and  play 
in  them;  must  desire  truth  and  honesty 
in  officials,  because  they  come  in  touch 
with  childhood's  interests.  Above  all 
else,  the  mother  will  care  for  the  schools, 
how  they  are  conducted,  how  built,  how 
situated  —  not  only  the  special  school 
where  her  children  go  or  have  been,  but 
in  schools,  in  education.  True  motherhood 
is  not  selfish,  but  broad.  The  very  word 
is  the  glory  of  womanhood,  and  many 
women  are  **  mothers"  who  have  no  other 
reason  for  so  being  than  that  childhood 
means  so  much  to  them,  and  they  are  so 
impressed  with  its  responsibility. 

Froebel  has  taught  anew  what  child- 
hood, child-nature,  child-study,  represent. 
Schools  have  taken  on  a  deeper  signifi- 


cance because  the  realization  is  becoming 
more  and  more  vivid  that  what  the 
schools  are  now,  so  will  be  the  homes  and 
nation  of  the  future.  Women's  place  as 
teachers  in  schools  has  never  been  dis- 
puted, and  we  see  everywhere  five-sixths 
of  the  teachers  in  primary  and  grammar 
school  systems  women.  There  the  lar- 
gest percentage  of  the  children  are  below 
ten  years  of  age — the  age  that  in  homes 
both  sons  and  daughters  are  left  to  the 
training  care  of  the  mothers.  Why  in 
the  past  has  there  been  a  question  that 
woman's  influence  and  place  should  not 
be  officially  recognized  in  school  systems? 
Why  in  this  country  are  there  so  few  wo- 
men on  school  boards,  either  as  trustees 
or  commissioners?  Why  are  there,  at 
this  present  time,  no  women  on  the 
boards  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn? 
Various  answers  could  be  given,  but  no 
one  can  now  say  that  women  should  not 
be  represented,  when  the  above-named 
boards  oversee  and  control  over  5000  wo- 
men teachers  and  300,000  children  !  Wo- 
men serve  everywhere  on  the  school 
boards  of  Great  Britain,  and  three  at  least 
sit  on  the  great  School  Board  of  London. 
Only  two  weeks  ago  Miss  Davenport  Hill 
was  elected  to  represent  the  city  of  Lon- 
don itself,  and  had  9000  majority,  though 
her  opposing  candidate  was  a  prominent 
duke.  In  France  the  influence  of  women 
has  been  felt  in  national  educational  com- 
missions, and  the  same  is  true  of  other 
countries.  No  one  who  has  studied  the 
grand  work  of  the  women  in  Western 
States,  known  such  women  as  Mrs. 
Flower  of  Chicago,  Miss  Hallowell  of 
Philadelphia,  Miss  Pingree  of  Boston,  but 
would  wish  that  in  every  city  at  least  six 
such  women  could  care  for  the  public- 
school  interests  of  the  children. 

The  experience  of  the  women  every- 
where is  the  same,  and  if  they  could  talk 
out,  most  interesting  inner  histories  could 
be  written  of  the  great  educational  sys- 
tems of  this  and  other  countries. 

School  systems  mean  infinite  detail; 
women  are  accustomed  to  consider  detail, 
and  are  anxious  to  investigate  and  study 
small  matters,  realizing  their  importance 
upon  great.  Women  have  been  trained 
as  housekeepers ;  there  is  much  house- 
keeping in  connection  with  school-work. 
Women's  perceptions  and  intuitions  are 
apt  to  be  keener  than  men's,  and  these 
qualities  are  needed  where  children  are 
concerned.  Women  have  more  leisure 
than  men  during  school  hours,  and  there- 
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fore  can  visit  thoroughly,  and  can  have 
time  for  conferences  and  discussions  with 
principals,  teachers,  and  parents. 

Women,  being  constantly  in  touch  with 
childhood,  can  better  map  out  courses  of 
study,  and  select  school-books  upon  their 
merits. 

It  has  been  said  that  women  lacked 
business  ability,  and  therefore  could  not 
serve  upon  an  executive  body.  Surely 
in  this  day  of  business  successes  by  women 
no  one  can  bring  up  the  argument  that 
they  are  not  equal  to  the  responsibility  in 
school  boards. 

The  women's  clubs  and  civic  organiza- 
tions are  training  hundreds  in  citizen's 
rights  and  responsibilities,  and  the  time 
is  coming  when  every  woman  will  feel 
her  responsiblity  to  the  city  in  which  she 
lives. 

The  suffrage  campaign  of  last  winter 
was  an  instructive  one,  and  so  paved  the 
way  that,  no  matter  how  women  stood  on 
this  platform,  they  in  New  York  city 
loyally  united,  the  past  fall,  in  the  tem- 
porary Women's  Municipal  League.  Re- 
alizing the  necessity  for  continuing  the 
work,  the  Woman's  Civic  League  has 
been  permanently  organized,  and  this  will 
be  worked  in  four  great  divisions,  educa- 
tion standing  first. 

In  the  division  of  interests  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Good  Government  Clubs  of 
our  city.  Club  £  has  been  assigned  Edu- 
cation and  Public  Schools.  The  gentle- 
men realized  that  alone  they  could  do 
little,  so  asked  the  co:operation  of  women 
prominent  in  broad  work.  The  Woman's 
Auxiliary  Committee  is  the  result.  This 
committee  will  work  with  Good  Govern- 
ment Club  E,  sharing  its  club-house  on 
East  Eighteenth  street,  and  study  school 
problems.  It  hopes  soon  to  secure  simi- 
lar committees  in  connection  with  other 
Good  Government  Clubs,  and  that  before 
long  the  city  may  be  so  organized  that  in 
each  district  there  will  be  a  woman's 
committee  to  visit  the  schools,  to  co- 
operate with  teachers  and  principals,  and 
to  bring  about  a  strong  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  larger  appropriations  for  school 
purposes  and  a  greater  interest  in  ad- 
vanced educational  systems. 

Similar  work  will  probably  be  under- 
taken in  neighboring  cities.  Surely  all 
women  will  be  interested  in  the  matter. 
The  agitation  will  spread.  Then  will 
come  the  mutual  education  so  needful  be- 
fore the  full  co-operation  can  be  realized. 
When  it  is,  womanhood  will  so  under- 


stand the  importance  of  representation 
upon  all  school  boards  that  it  will  be  de- 
manded and  secured  because  based  upon 
true  justice  and  sound  common-sense. — 
Harper^ s  Bazar. 


BILLY  HELPS  THE  WORLD. 


BILLY  and  Mr.  Parker,  the  new  min- 
ister, sat  on  a  big  rock  just  outside 
Billy's  door-yard  one  sunny  morning. 
Billy  had  been  there  a  long  time,  the 
minister  about  ten  minutes;  but  it  was 
the  minister  who  started  up,  saying, 
**Well,  I'm  rested.  Now  I'll  go  home 
and  hoe  my  com,  and  while  I'm  hoeing 
it  I'll  study  my  sermon ;  then  I  shall 
take  care  of  the  baby  awhile  and  help  get 
the  dinner.  What  are  you  going  to  do, 
Billy?" 

Billy  grinned.  The  minister  picked 
up  the  brown  paper  bundles  he  had  put 
down  on  the  rock,  counting  them  very 
fast — **  Starch,  cofifee,  saleratus,  nutmegs 
— nutmegs — let  me  see.  Oh,  yes,  the 
nutmegs  are  in  my  pocket,  and  the  hinge 
for  the  shed-door  is  with  them.  Well ! 
Oh,  what  did  you  say  you  are  going  to 
do,  Billy?" 

Billy  was  still  grinning. 

.**Nothin',"  said  he,  slowly,  as  the 
minister  waited  for  an  answer.  **  I  don't 
know  nothin'  to  do.  Nobody  told  me  to 
work." 

**  Open  your  eyes,"  said  the  minister. 
**  Open  your  eyes  and  ears.  This  poor 
old  world's  actually  shouting  for  people 
to  work,  for  it.  The  world  pays  for  its 
work,  too.  And  Billy,"  he  added  ser- 
iously, **  I  want  you  to  come  up  to  my 
house  to-night  and  tell  me  what  you've 
found  to  do."  And  Mr.  Parker  went  off 
up  the  road,  counting  his  bundles  as  he 
strode  along,  and  Billy  sat  still  on  the 
rock  in  the  sunshine  and  watched  him. 

Perhaps  Billy  went  to  sleep.  At  any 
rate  he  started  up  after  a  time  and  won- 
dered where  his  work  was.  He  got  off 
the  rock,  down  on  the  ground,  and  looked 
about.  **I  can't  hear  anything,"  said 
Billy.  He  looked  at  the  chips  that  lay 
scattered  all  over  the  yard.  He  won- 
dered how  the  yard  would  look  if  it  was 
smooth  and  green  like  Deacon  Shea's. 
The  chips  began  to  look  ugly  to  him. 
*'Twould  be  handy  to  have  'em  in  the 
shed  when  mother  wants  a  basketful," 
something  said  to  Billy.  He  wondered 
if  this  was  the  cry  of  the  world.     Billy 
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had  never  **  wondered'*  so  much  before. 
**  Pick  us  up,  pick  us  up,'*  seemed  to  say 
the  chips  at  his  feet.  **  Well,  I  b'lieve  I 
will/'  Billy  answered;  and  he  went  to 
work. 

His  mother  looked  out  and  was  as- 
tonished. By  and  by  the  minister  came 
along  again. 

Billy's  grin  meant  something  this  time. 
He  got  a  rake  out  of  the  shed,  and  now 
the  chips  came  together  fast. 

**  You'll  soon  have  one  piece  of  the 
world's  work  done,"  said  Mr.  Parker. 

**But  I  ain't  got  any  pay  yet,"  ven- 
tured Billy,  and  the  grin  was  a  laugh 
this  time. 

**I  see  some  of  it  coming,"  laughed 
the  minister  for  answer,  for  the  door 
opened  just  then  and  Billy's  mother  came 
out  with  two  big  doughnuts. 

**I  want  one,  too,"  said  the  minister, 
still  laughing.  **  I  raked  some,  Mrs. 
Owen,"  and  he  got  his  doughnut,  and 
went  ofiF  eating  it. 

**  Got  'em  all  cleaned  up,"  said  Billy, 
when  he  stood  in  the  parsonage  yard  that 
night. 

*  *  Well,  what  does  the  world  say  next?*  * 
asked  the  minister  cheerily. 

Billy  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment; 
then,  ''Make  a  flower-bed  like  yours,  i 
guess,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Parker  laughed,  and  Mrs.  Parker, 
who  was  weeding  among  her  roses,  an- 
swered, ''That's  right,  Billy,  and  I'll 
give  you  some  nice  plants  to  put  in  it 
when  it's  done."  So  Billy  had  work  for 
the  world  for  the  next  day. 

"Miss  Rodgers  wants  me  to  work  in 
her  gardin',"  he  announced  proudly  to 
the  minister  two  days  afterwards.  ' '  She's 
to  give  me  twenty-five  cents  to  work  to- 
morrow, 'n'  she  says  if  I  am  smart  other 
folks  will  hire  me ;"  and  Billy's  grin  was 
so  big  one  could  hardly  notice  anything 
else. 

"Well,  working  for  the  world  pays, 
doesn't  it?"  said  the  minister. 

"This  's  workin'  for  me,"  answered 
Billy. 

"  And  aren't  you  part  of  the  world?" 
was  the  minister's  reply  to  this. 

Billy  dug  his  bare  toes  into  the  sand. 
*'  Lame  Rosy  wanted  a  flower-bed,  too." 

"More  work  the  world  wants,"  said 
Mr.  Parker  heartily. 

"  She  didn't  have  any  money  to  pay," 
Billy's  eyes  watched  the  hole  his  toe  was 
making.  The  minister  looked  %t  Billy 
sharply. 


"  The  world  always  pays  for  its  work," 
he  said.  "  Are  you  going  to  make  it  for 
her,  Billy  ?"  he  asked  after  a  little. 

Billy's  toe  stopped,  his  eyes  came  up 
and  looked  into  the  minister's  face.  "  I'  ve 
made  it,"  he  said  bravely,  " 'n'  Rosy's 
planted  some  seeds.  She's  awful  happy, 
'n'  that  paid  me  "  and  then  Billy's  cour- 
age rose  and  he  went  on  very  fast :  "  I 
tell  you.  Elder,  I  don't  see  no  chance  to 
slack  up,  'n'  I  guess  the  pay's  good.  I 
hain't  been  cheated  yet." 

"You  won't  be  while  you  do  the 
world's  work,"  said  the  minister,  "for 
the  world  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  world's 
work  is  His  work.  You're  all  right, 
Billy,  while  you  keep  about  the  work  the 
world  needs  done.     Good-night." 

He  had  gone  down  the  road  a  little 
way  when  a  shout  from  Billy  stopped  him. 
"It's  right  under  her  winder!"  Billy 
screamed,  " 'n*  when  the  marigool  'n' — 
'n' — t'other  things  blows  out  she's  goin' 
— to  carry  some  up  to  the — meetin'-house 
ter — put  on  the  pulpit,  yer  know." 

The  minister  smiled  and  nodded  and 
walked  on. 

Billy  stopped  to  turn  a  handspring  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  and  then  picked 
up  a  stone  that  lay  in  the  wheel-track. 
"Worse  'n  chips,"  he  said,  "might 'a' 
sprung  some  feller's  wag^n*  wheel." — 
Educational  Independent. 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  ANSWER 
QUESTIONS? 

CHILDREN,  and  especially  boys,  are 
said  to  be  made  up  of  interrogation 
points ;  and  it  is  well  that  they  are.  If 
children  did  not  have  a  desire  to  know, 
and  a  way  of  expressing  that  desire, 
there  are  thousands  of  them  that  would 
know  even  less  than  the  brute.  For 
without  the  instinct  that  characterizes 
the  brute,  and  with  parents  who  care 
more  for  wealth,  fame  or  pleasure  than 
they  do  for  their  offspring,  these  children 
would  get  but  little  if  they  did  not  ask 
for  it. 

Even  when  they  do  ask  for  some  bit  of 
truth  or  knowledge,  they  are  too  often 
put  aside  with  some  evasive  answer,  or 
told  to  keep  quiet.  Usually  when  four- 
year-old  Johnny  says,  "  Pa,  where  do  the 
clouds  come  from?"  his  father  says, 
"Oh,  out  of  the  ocean,  I  suppose;  but  I 
wish  you  would  keep  quiet,  and  not  ask 
so  many  questions."    Johnny  is  silent 
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for  a  moment,  and  then  be  is  puzzled 
again.  He  asks,  *'Pa,  how  do  they  get 
up  so  high  in  the  air  and  what  carries 
them  out  over  the  land,  and  would  they 
kill  anybody,  if  they  should  fall  down  on 
the  ground.*' 

The  father  was  annoyed  at  the  first 
question ;  and  to  have  tlu-ee  of  them  fired 
at  him  in  rapid  succession  is  more  than 
he  can  endure.  *  *  I  suppose  so  ;* '  said  his 
father  sharply ;  **  but  I  want  you  to  stop 
right  now.  Go  to  your  mother  to  ask 
your  questions.'* 

Johnny,  who  is  wide  awake,  goes  to 
his  mother,  and  repeats  the  questions  his 
father  had  refused  to  answer.  She,  being 
busy  with  fancy-work,  answers  in  part 
one  or  two,  and  then  tells  him  that  little 
boys  should  not  ask  so  many  questions. 
(O,  that  word  **busy  !'*  What  a  host  of 
neglected  duties  and  lost  opportunities  lie 
buried  under  it.)  Here  the  little  hungry 
creature  asks  for  bread,  and  his  parents 
give  him  a  stone.  His  mind  craves 
knowledge  just  as  his  stomach  craves 
food ;  and  yet  he  is  refused,  although  his 
mind  can  not  grow  without  it  any  more 
than  his  body  could  without  the  necessary 
food. 

The  little  fellow  then  goes  to  the  hired 
man,  and  repeats  his  question.  This  in- 
dividual regards  children  as  a  nuisance  ; 
so  he  gives  the  boy  an  absurd  explana- 
tion. He  tells  him  that  down  where  the 
earth  and  sky  meet,  there  are  a  great 
many  men  with  buckets,  who  dip  the 
water  out  of  the  ocean,  and  put  it  into 
large  sacks,  and  these  are  loaded  into 
great  balloons  which  carry  it  out  over  the 
land. 

The  little  fellow  has  seen  a  balloon ;  and 
so  he  credits  the  story.  Yet  one  thing 
puzzles  him  still :  **  What  becomes  of  the 
sacks  when  the  water  is  emptied  out?" 
The  hired  man  tells  another  yam  to  prop 
up  the  first.  He  says  that  the  sacks  rise 
and  rise  and  go  oflf  to  the  sun,  and  burn 
up,  giving  ofi"  the  heat  we  feel  when  the 
sun  shines. 

A  few  weeks  later  Johnny  is  in  com- 
pany with  some  boys  a  little  older  than 
himself.  The  subject  of  clouds  is  brought 
up,  and  he  tells  what  he  knows  about 
them.  The  other  boys  have  all  been  to 
school,  and  they  have  a  hearty  laugh  at 
his  expense. 

He  is  stung  and  disappointed  to  find 
that  after  all  his  hard  work  in  getting 
this  information,  it  is  worthless.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  our  children  lose  all  in- 


terest in  education,  when  the  buds  of  in- 
telligence are  so  often  nipped  by  those 
who  ought  to  guard  and  protect  them 
more  carefully  than  any  other  object? 
If  we  older  people  were  snubbed  and 
cheated  as  these  little  ones  are  so  often, 
we  would  become  a  great  deal  more  in- 
different. 

If  that  father  had  first  taken  his  boy  to 
the  tea-kettle  and  shown  him  how  heat 
causes  vapor  to  rise  from  water,  and  then 
had  he  taken  some  cold  object  and  held 
it  where  the  vapor  would  collect  upon 
it,  he  could  have  made  it  plain  to  the  boy 
in  a  very  few  moments ;  and  in  that  act, 
he  would  have  fed  a  hungry  little  one, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  would  have  an- 
chored that  boy's  affections  deep  down 
in  his  own  life  so  .firmly  that  the  fiercest 
storms  of  passion  could  not  carry  him 
away. 

Does  it  pay  to  answer  questions  ?  Who 
will  say  that  it  does  not,  when  he  knows 
that  by  these  answers  the  world  gets  its 
wealth.  Not  its  money,  but  its  intellec- 
tual wealth.  Had  our  inventors  been 
suppressed  in  childhood,  so  that  no  ques- 
tions ever  came  to  their  minds,  their  in- 
ventions would  be  unknown;  had  our 
discoverers  been  taught  the  beauty  of 
silence,  the  world  and  its  people  would 
be  only  slightly  known.  Diseases  would 
ride  in  triumph  through  the  land,  and 
death  would  grin  at  us  from  every  hedge 
and  highway. 

We  might  reverse  the  question,  and 
say :  **  Does  it  pay  not  to  answer  them?** 
When  we  realize  the  satisfaction  it  was  to 
us  to  have  some  one  answer  our  questions 
in  childhood,  as  we  thirsted  to  know 
something  of  the  great  world  about  us,  it 
certainly  should  prompt  us  to  do  as  we  so 
much  wished  to  be  done  by. 

Again,  we  might  ask,  **  Will  it  pay  to 
starve  an  immortal  mind,  pr  to  dishearten 
an  earnest  soul?'*  Not  if  we  know  the 
worth  of  these ;  not  if  we  know  the  pen- 
alty that  will  surely  come  upon  us. 
Neither  can  we  afford  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cementing  a  tie  of  the  strongest 
character,  and  thus  rob  ourselves  of 
strength  and  support  that  we  need  just  a 
little  farther  on. 

Does  it  pay  to  answer  questions? 

Let  him  who  is  perfect  in  knowledge 
answer  in  the  negative ;  let  him  who  is 
without  fault,  disdain  a  reply ;  but  let  us 
who  are  neither  give  an  affirmative  an- 
swer b}^  action  as  long  as  we  live  where 
there  are  little  ones. — Our  Children. 
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HAPPINESS  A  DUTY. 


THERE  is  a  great  deal  said,  truly  and 
wisely,  on  the  duty  of  making  others 
happy,  but  very  little  on  the  duty  of  be- 
ing happy  ourselves.  That  is  supposed 
to  take  care  of  itself  without  any  outside 
fostering.  As  every  one  wishes  to  be 
happy,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  will 
pursue  the  means  to  that  end ;  while,  as 
it  is  supposed  that  the  desire  for  others' 
happiness  is,  at  best,  a  feeble  one,  it 
needs  all  the  stimulus  that  can  be  given 
to  it.  Moreover,  it  is  frequently  assumed 
that  these  desires  are  in  perpetual  antag- 
onism— that  the  satisfaction  of  the  one 
means  the  crucifixion  of  the  other,  and 
that  thus  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent 
spirit  involves,  as  an  essential  element, 
the  continual  practice  of  self-denial. 
Even  when  the  truth  is  admitted  that  the 
welfare  of  the  community  and  that  of  the 
individual  are  in  line  with  each  other, 
still  personal  happiness  is  seldom  digni- 
fied as  a  rightful  pursuit.  The  somewhat 
trite  maxim,  that  duty,  not  happiness, 
should  be  our  aim,  has  been  so  contin- 
ually emphasized  that  it  has  become  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  the  two  can  ever  lie  in 
the  same  direction. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  foundation  of 
truth  in  all  this,  but,  the  stress  being  all 
laid  on  one  side,  it  fails  of  completeness. 
It  is  very  certain  that  if  a  man  took  no 
care  of  himself  he  would  be  totally  un- 
able to  benefit  his  fellowmen,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  only  in  proportion  to  his 
health,  vigor  and  energy  is  he  competent 
to  add  to  the  general  happiness.  Much 
of  the  failure  of  men  and  women,  who 
really  wish  to  be  a  blessing  to  their  fam- 
ilies, their  friends  and  society,  comes 
from  disbelief  in  or  indifference  to  this 
truth.  They  act  on  the  assumption  that 
there  is  only  a  fixed  amount  of  felicity  in 
the  world,  and  that  if  they  would  add  to 
that  of  another  they  must  subtract  it 
from  their  own,  whereas  the  real  fact  is 
that  the  more  they  have  the  more  they 
can  give. 

Health  is  one  of  the  most  common  and 
most  injurious  of  these  unintelligent  sacri- 
fices. The  mother,  bent  upon  her  child's 
good,  often  sadly  mistakes  the  way  of 
promoting  it.  She  will  deny  herself 
proper  sleep,  fresh  air,  exercise  or  needed 
relaxation,  in  order  to  minister  to  its 
wants.  Nature  first  warns  and  then 
rebels.  Her  spirits  droop,  her  energies 
relax,  her  powers  diminish,  and  presently 


she  is  laid  upon  a  sick  bed,  with  an  en- 
feebled system ;  and  she  must  resign  to 
others  the  privilege  which  she  has  for- 
feited, of  caring  for  her  child.  Meanwhile 
her  whole  household  suffers,  expenses  in- 
crease while  comforts  decrease,  and  the 
happiness,  peace  and  progress  of  the  en- 
tire family  diminish  in  consequence  of  her 
self-neglect.  So  a  man,  intending  to 
carry  forward  his  business  or  profession 
for  the  support  of  his  family  and  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children,  will  persistently 
work  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  disre- 
garding all  the  warnings  of  nature  and 
5ie  pleadings  of  friends,  until  at  length 
his  powers  break  down,  and  his  work, 
that  might  have  continued  to  be  so  valu- 
able to  his  family  and  the  world,  comes 
prematurely  to  an  end.  Of  what  use  are 
such  sacrifices,  save  to  fiiistrate  the  very 
intentions  which  they  were  meant  to  serve  ? 
Not  only  health,  but  personal  improve- 
ment, and  even  positive  pleasure  may  be 
sacrificed  so  unintelligently  as  to  be  worse 
than  useless.  Some  one  object  that  seems 
of  all  importance  to  the  welfare  of  society 
may  be  pursued  so  intently  as  to  close  the 
mind  to  all  other  views  and  interests,  and 
make  it  grow  narrow  and  one-sided.  The 
powers  such  an  one  has  exerted,  instead  of 
developing  into  larger  spheres,  diminish 
and  wither,  and  he  is  finally  left  far  be- 
hind in  the  march  of  human  progress. 
Or  a  man  abjures  pleasure,  deeming  it 
trivial  and  selfish.  He  devotes  himself 
to  serious  pursuits,  thinking  thus  to  ac- 
complish the  most  good,  according  to  his 
conception  of  it,  and  silences  all  the  na- 
tural voices  which  demand  recreation  and 
personal  comfort,  as  suggestions  of  an 
Ignoble  self-indulgence.  Necessarily,  he 
becomes  depressed  and*  gloomy,  and  the 
influence  of  his  presence  is  so  dampening 
to  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  with  him 
that  it  more  than  counterbalances  any 
good  which  he  may  have  planned  and 
hoped  to  accomplish.  So  true  it  is  that 
a  joyful  spirit  and  a  cheerful  countenance 
shed  happiness  all  around,  while  sadness 
and  gloom  create  a  dismal  melancholy 
wherever  they  go,  that  to  cultivate  per- 
sonal happiness  in  every  rightful  manner 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  very  first 
principles  of  altruism.  Just  as  a  teacher 
who  would  successfully  instruct  her  pu- 
pils must  herself  be  richly  endowed  with 
knowledge,  so  he  who  would  add  to  the 
happiness  of  society  must  himself  contain 
an  abundant  supply  of  the  pleasure  he 
would  impart. 
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Certainly  there  is  much  self-indulgence 
that  needs  restraint;  much  unjust  and 
unscrupulous  greed  that  needs  subduing ; 
many  hard  and  unsympathetic  hearts 
that  need  softening;  but  no  intelligent 
mind  will  confuse  these  with  the  normal 
and  rightful  cultivation  of  vigorous 
health,  of  well-trained  faculties  and  of 
personal  happiness,  without  which  we 
cannot  hope  to  exercise  much  real  or  per- 
manent influence  on  the  welfare  or  hap- 
piness of  others. — Phila,  Ledger, 


ALCOHOL  AS  MEDICINE. 


AT  a  recent  public  meeting  in  England, 
Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M. 
D.,  reviewed  the  position  taken  by  him 
twenty-five  years  ago  with  reference  to 
alcohol,  which  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows: 

**  I  can  no  more  accept  it  as  food  than 
I  can  chloroform,  or  ether,  or  methylal. 
That  alcohol  produces  a  temporary  ex- 
citement is  true,  but  as  its  general  action 
is  to  reduce  animal  heat,  I  cannot  see  how 
it  can  supply  animal  force.  I  can  see 
clearly  how  it  reduces  animal  power,  and 
can  show  a  reason  for  using  it  in  order  to 
stop  physical  pain,  or  to  stupefy  mental 
pain;  but  that  it  gives  strength,  that  it 
supplies  material  for  construction  of  tis- 
sues or  throws  force  into  tissues  supplied 
by  other  material,  must  be  an  error  as 
solemn  as  it  is  widespread.  The  true 
character  of  alcohol  is  that  it  is  an  agree- 
able temporary  shroud.  To  resort  for  force 
to  alcohol  is,  to  my  mind,  equivalent  to 
the  act  of  searching  for  the  sun  in  subter- 
ranean gloom,  until  all  is  night. 

**  These  were  Che  words  of  1869,*'  said 
the  learned  scientist,  **and  now  that  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
tlfey  were  written  and  spoken,  I  stand  on 
the  past,  and  without  prejudice,  without 
indifiFerence,  but  with  observation  and 
research  maintained  up  to  the  present 
moment,  I  do  not  see  a  single  reason  for 
changing  one  idea  or  one  word.  I  have, 
however,  something  to  add.  I  spoke,  in 
1869,  on  experiment  without  personal  ex- 
perience. I  have  been  led  by  what  I  may 
call  personal  experiment,  to  confirm  the 
past  on  the  present,  and  after  twenty-five 
years  have  come  to  the  distinct  conclusion, 
unhesitatingly  and  undoubtedly  ex- 
pressed, that  by  abstinence  I  have  lost 
nothing,  retained  everything,  and  gained 
much.      Practice  has  sustained  theory, 


and  experience  experiment.  When  I 
had  overcome  the  physiological  difficul- 
ties, I  continued  for  some  time  to  apply 
what  I  had  originally  learned  to  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  using  alcohol  as  at  least 
an  exceptional  remedy.  Gradually  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  the  error  here 
might  be  as  great  as  the  error  relating  to 
health  and  alcohol.  When  the  London 
Temperance  Hospital  was  opened  to  me, 
I  obtained  a  field  such  as  I  had  never 
had  before  for  scientific  observation — 
with  the  result  that  700  acute  cases  have 
come  under  my  care,  diseases  of  the  most 
varied  kinds  and  acutest  in  character,  all 
of  which  have  been  treated  without  any 
recourse  to  alcohol  or  to  anything  that 
may  be  called  a  substitute  for  it.  Re- 
coveries from  severest  diseases  are  as 
good,  if  not  better,  under  this  method 
than  under  the  old  one,  and  convales- 
cence is  unquestionably  advanced.  The 
truth,  in  short,  holds  good  all  through, 
that  that  which  is  best  in  health  is  best 
also  in  disease,  and  if  it  were  in  the 
power  of  any  one  to  say,  *  I  remove  from 
your  reach  alcohol  as  a^  medicine,'  I 
should  answer,  *  There  is  not  a  medicine 
that  you  can  remove  from  me  with 
greater  impunity.'  *' 


NEW  IDEA  IN  THE  SYSTEM. 


ANEW  idea  in  the  common  school 
system  in  country  towns  orijpnated 
in  Concord,  Mass.,  some  years  since  by 
Mr.  John  B.  Tileston,  and  is  now  spread- 
ing rapidly  and  bids  fair  in  time  to  revo 
lutionize  the  educational  methods  of  the 
rural  districts  everywhere.  The  idea, 
like  all  great  inventions  and  discoveries, 
is  very  simple.  It  is,  that  it  is  cheaper 
and  better  to  establish  one  large  graded 
school  in  a  town  to  which  all  the  children 
are  brought  by  free  carriage  than  to  have 
half  a  dozen  schools,  more  or  less,  in  as 
many  districts,  to  which  the  children 
must  find  their  way  themselves.  Con- 
cord, having  two  villages,  has  two 
schools,  one  in  each,  located  in  fine 
buildings.  Bedford  has  taken  up  the 
same  idea.  In  its  territory  of  five  square 
miles  are  1,100  people  and  170  school 
children,  educated  on  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  about  $2,000.  It  has  closed 
Its  four  outlying  schools  and  now  has  but 
one  school-house,  located  at  the  centre, 
with  accommodations  for  high,  grammar, 
intermediate  and  primary  schools,  all  in 
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this  building.  The  Concord  plan  has  also 
been  adopted  in  Lexington,  and  is  now 
being  introduced  in  other  towns.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  wherever  the  new 


method  is  tried  the  children  can  be  taken 
back  and  forth  quite  as  safely  and  ;writh 
as  little  liability  to  evil  associations  as  by 
the  method  of  small  and  scattered  schools. 


Editorial  Department. 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


LANCASTER,  APRIL,  iSgs. 


The  best  of  mea  that  eyer  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
sufferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— J9tffifc«r. 

Ye  maybe  aye  sticldn'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growin' 
when  ye're  AtK^\n\— Scotch  Farmer, 

K.  C.  SCHAEFFER.       ....       J.  p.  McCASKEY. 


ARBOR  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 


In  the  name  and  bry  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 


A  PROCLAMATION. 


THE  G^neraF  Assembly,  by  joint  resolu- 
tion approved  March  17,  1885,  and  again 
by  resolution  approved  March  30,  1887,  re- 
quested the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth 
to  appoint  annually  a  day  to  be  deisgnated 
as  **  Arbor  Day,'*  and  to  recommend,  by 
proclamation  to  the  people  on  the  days 
named,  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery 
in  public-school  grounds  and  along  the  pub- 
lic highways  throughout  the  State.  More 
than  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  setting 
apart  of  Arbor  Day  received  the  sanction  of 
tne  Legislature,  and  the  custom  thus  estab- 
lished has  grown  greatly  in  favor  with  the 
people.  The  beneficent  results  that  will 
follow  a  proper  dbservance  of  the  day 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  cannot  be 
estimated.  The  importance  of  preserving 
the  forests  we  yet  have  and  replacing  those 
that  have  been  removed,  should  be  'recog- 
nized by  every  one. 

The  General  Assembly  again  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  importance  of  this  subject  by 
the  Act  establishing  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, approved  so  recently  as  March  13, 
1895,  in  which  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  such  ways  as  he 
may  deem  fit  and  proper,  amongst  other 
things,  to  encourage  and  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  forestry  and  to  replace  the 
waste  that  has  been  so  long  continued.  Our 
citizens  can  do  much  to  repair  the  losses  we 
have  sustained  in  the  deforestation  of  the 
mountain  regions  of  the  State  by  the  faith- 
ful observance  of  the  one  day  in  the  year  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  of  planting  trees.  To 
ornament  the  public  school  grounds  and 
make  them  more  attractive  ;  to  protect  and 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  traveler  upon  the 


public  roads  by  the  shade  of  trees,  and  to 
preserve  the  shores  and  banks  of  the  great 
rivers  and  smaller  streams  of  our  State  by 
the  planting  of  trees  upon  them,  are  objects 
worthy  the  attention  of  every  one  who  has 
an  eye  for  the  beautiful  or  a  regard  for  the 
useful. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Daniel  H.  Hastings, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  accordance  with  law,  do  hereby 
designate  and  proclaim  Thursday,  the  nth 
day  of  April,  and  Friday,  the  26th  day  of 
April,  A.  D.  1895,  to  be  observed  as  Arbor 
Day  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  selection  of  either  of  the  above  desig- 
nated days  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  people 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  Common- 
wealth, to  the  end  that  that  day  may  be  se- 
lected which  is  deemed  most  favorable  on 
account  of  climatic  conditions. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  State,  this  fourth  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five,  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth. 

Daniei.  H.  Hastings, 
By  the  Governor: 
Frank  Reedkr, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 


The  Arbor  Day  proclamation  of  Gov- 
ernor Hastings  herewith  will  be  read  with 
interest  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  He  is 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  efiFort  to 
awaken  our  people  to  the  importance  of 
this  movement.  Plant  trees  and  care  for 
them,— one  tree  or  many — the  individual 
citizen  and  the  State  at  large.  This  we 
must  teach,  and  this  we  must  do. 

Washington  Irving,  in  speaking  of 
forest  trees,  says  :  **  I  am  fond  of  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation  of  English  gentle- 
men on  rural  concerns,  and  of  noticing 
with  what  taste  and  discrimination,  and 
with  what  strong,  unaffected  interest, 
they  will  discuss  topics  which,  in  other 
countries,  are  abandoned  to  mere  wood- 
men or  rustic  cultivators.  I  have  heard 
a  noble  earl  descant  on  park  and  forest 
scenery  with  the  science  and  feeling  of  a 
painter.  He  dwelt  on  the  shape  and 
oeauty  of  particular  trees  on  his  estate 
with  as  much  pride  and  technical  precis- 
ion as  though  he  had  been  discussing  the 
merits  of  statues  in  his    collection.     I 
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found  that  he  had  gone  considerable  dis- 
tances to  examine  trees  which  were  cele- 
brated among  rural  amateurs;  for  it 
seems  that  trees,  like  horses,  have  their 
established  points  of  excellence,  and  that 
there  are  some  in  England  which  enjoy 
very  extensive  celebrity  for  being  perfect 
in  their  kind.  There  is  something  nobly 
simple  and  pure  in  such  a  taste.  It  ar- 
gues, I  think,  a  sweet  and  generous  na- 
ture to  have  this  strong  relish  fqr  the 
beauties  of  vegetation,  and  this  friend- 
ship for  the  hardy  and  glorious  sons  of 
the  forest.  There  is  a  grandeur  of 
thought  connected  with  this  part  of  rural 
economy.  It  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
figure,  the  heroic  line  of  husbandry.  It 
is  worthy  of  liberal,  and  freeborn,  and 
aspiring  men.  He  who  plants  an  oak 
looks  forward  to  future  ages,  and  plants 
for  posterity.  Nothing  can  be  less  selfish 
than  this.  He  cannot  expect  to  sit  in  its 
shade  nor  enjoy  its  shelter ;  but  he  exults 
in  the  idea  that  the  acorn  which  he  has 
buried  in  the  earth  shall  grow  up  into  a 
lofty  pile,  and  shall  keep  on  flourishing 
and  i  ncreasing  and  benefiting  mankind 
long  after  he  shall  have  ceased  to  tread 
his  paternal  fields.** 

It  is  such  a  spirit  as  this,  of  lively  in- 
terest, that  should  pervade  an  intelligent 
community.  Imagine  for  a  moment  the 
trees  all  gone— not  one  of  which  we  have 
planted — and  everything  obtained  from 
them  annihilated  !  We  may  be  upon  the 
open  prairie,  with  not  a  tree  in  sight,  or 
upon  the  sandy  waste  where  none  will 
ever  grow.  In  their  absence  how  vividly 
we  recall  them,  and  long  for  **  the  well 
about  which  the  palm-trees  flourish.** 
lyct  us  teach  more  and  more  the  wonder 
and  beauty  of  the  plant  world,  and  incul- 
cate ever  more  and  more  that  love  of  nature 
which  is  sweeter  than  any  joy  of  pelf  or 
place,  or  power,  or  any  individual  advant- 
age whatever.  Let  us  be  generously 
loyal  to  Arbor  Day. 


Mt.  Grbtna,  which  has  been  selected 
as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Teachers*  Association,  is 
the  attractive  headquarters  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Chautauqua.  It  is  a  large  and 
readily  accessible  forest  park,  within  an 
hour's  ride  of  Lancaster,  Reading  and 
Harrisburg,  and  but  a  few  miles  from 
Lebanon.  The  railroad  connection  on 
the  Reading  road  is  made  by  way  of  Leb- 
anon, and  at  Conewago  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line.    The  attendance  will  be  larger 


than  usual  at  this  meeting  in  the  woods, 
which  will  be  held  July  2d,  3d  and  4th. 
Should  there  be  any  lack  of  accommoda- 
tion on  the  grounds,  Lebanon  can  readily 
take  care  of  the  overflow.  The  officers 
of  the  Association  are :  Dr.  E.  T.  Jeflers, 
president;  Miss  Mary  L.  Dunn  and  D. 
A.  Harman,  vice-presidents ;  J.  P.  Mc- 
Caskey,  secretary  ;  D.  S.  Keck,  treasurer ; 
and  Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Hull,  Cyrus  Boger, 
A.  G.  C.  Smith,  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  and  E. 
E.  Mackey,  executive  committee. 


The  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  will  be  held  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  July  5th  to  12th.  The  strong 
programme  of  the  daily  sessions  is  before 
us.  The  executive  committee  report  the 
railroad  rate  from  the  east  a  single  fare, 
plus  two  dollars,  the  membership  fee  of 
the  Association.  This  will  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  a  pleasant  summer-trip  at  mod- 
erate cost.  After  adjournment  to  take 
one  of  the  special  trips  advertised,  with 
privilege  of  spending  a  few  weeks  among 
the  mountains  in  good  company,  should 
be  one  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  a  life- 
time, to  say  nothing  of  vacation  rest,  and 
the  recuperation  of  failing  strength  and 
flagging  energies.  For  the  official  bulle- 
tin address  Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary, 
Winona,  Minnesota. 

Among  the  best  known  men  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  is  Col.  J.  A.  M.  Passmore. 
He  has  just  removed  his  office,  as  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany, fi*om  No.  1024  to  No.  1330  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  where  he  keeps 
**open  house**  in  more  commodious 
quarters,  and  where  he  is  glad  to  wel- 
come everybody  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  schools,  and  especially  in  the  varied 
and  excellent  list  of  books  published  by 
the  great  Company  which  he  represents. 
His  office  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
either  the  Broad  Street  Station  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  the  new  Read- 
ing Terminal  Depot. 

Credit  should  have  been  given  also  to 
Prof.  H.  W.  Fisher,  of  Pittsburg,  for 
services  in  connection  with  the  Wicker- 
sham  Memorial  Fund,  reports  from  two 
or  three  counties  and  the  item  from 
Pittsburg  being  largely  the  result  of  his 
efforts.  The  fifty  dollars  from  Pittsburg 
was  not  sent  **  during  the  month  '*  as  we 
stated  inadvertently  in  February  number 
in  condensing  the  contents  of  Col.  Pass- 
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more*s  letter  into  a  paragraph,  but  at  the 
time  that  it  was  received  from  the  teach- 
ers of  that  city. 


On  Wednesday,  April  3d,  Rev.  Samuel 
F.  Smith,  the  venerable  author  of  our 
National  Hymn,  who  is  now  eighty-six 
years  old,  had  a  grand  afternoon  and 
evening  reception  in  Music  Hall,  Boston. 
The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  the 
Harvard  College  Glee  Club,  a  large 
orchestra,  eminent  soloists,  and  a  chorus 
from  the  public  schools,  all  took  part  in 
doing  honor  to  the  aged  Dr.  Smith.  In 
November  last  a  committee  of  eighty-six 
citizens  of  New  England,  representing 
his  age  in  years,  of  which  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  was  chairman,  and  upon 
which  were  all  the  Governors  of  the  New 
England  States  and  many  other  noted 
citizens,  was  organized  to  make  suitable 
arrangements  for  celebrating  the  occa- 
sion. They  suggested  that  throughout 
the  United  States,  at  twelve  o'clock  of 
the  day  named,  the  National  Hymn 
should  be  sung  in  the  schools,  and  that 
report  be  made  from  such  schools  as 
should  act  upon  their  suggestion.  Prom 
a  school  within  our  knowledge  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  sent  by  the  principal  to 
the  author : 

Dear  Sir:  In  our  Boys'  High  School 
to-day  at  **high  twelve,*'  as  suggested, 
all  rose  in  their  places  and  sang  *'My 
Country,  'tis  of  Thee  "  from  memory.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  good  things  the  boys 
know  **  by  heart,"  and  they  sang  it  with 
spirit  at  the  close  of  their  song  period. 
Prof.  Carl  Matz  at  the  piano.  I  take 
pleasure  in  congratulating  you  upon  the 
grateful  regard  with  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  thought  of  you  to-day. 
A  few  days  ago  it  was  **Hoch!  Bis- 
mark  !"  To-day  it  is  yourself.  I  would 
rather  have  written  your  song  than  done 
Bismark's  work.  You  have  lived  long, 
but  we  hope  you  may  round  out  the  cen- 
tury, and  your  own  hundred  years  of  life 
— if  you  care  to  have  it  so. 


In  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Coppee, 
March  2ist,  Lehigh  University  loses  its 
acting  president  and  an  officer  wholly 
devoted  to  its  best  interests.  He  was  bom 
in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1821,  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1839,  entered  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy  in  1840,  graduating 
four  years  later,  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion during  the  Mexican  war.  He  re- 
signed from  the  army  some  years  later, 


and  has  since  been  engaged  in  literary 
and  college  work  of  various  kinds. 

**  Color  in  nature  at  this  season" 
says  an  observant  writer,  **  possesses  less 
significance  than  at  others.  It  is  always 
a  source  of  beauty.  The  grays  and 
browns  give  a  subdued  aspect  to  nature 
that  is  a  grateful  contrast  with  the  bril- 
liant tints  of  early  autumn  and  of  sum- 
mer. The  pupils  may  now  see  how  much 
of  the  world's  coloring  is  due  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  life.  That  incomprehensible 
thing,  vitality,  alone,  turns  the  lead  of 
winter  into  gold  and  green  of  summer." 


*'  The  failures  in  lifework  among  uni- 
versity men,"  says  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
**are  infinitesimal  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  compared  with  those  who 
never  had  their  advantages.  In  my 
class  of  100  there  were  three  dead  failures 
and  one  tramp  ;  but  of  the  rest  all  have 
been  successes,  and  20  per  cent,  of  them 
distinguished  in  their  vocations.  Two 
of  them  are  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Recent  statistics 
have  demonstrated  that  though  college 
men  constitute  only  one  per  cent,  of  the 
voters,  they  hold  58  per  cent,  of  the  best 
offices  in  the  republic ;  and,  with  less 
data,  but  probably  with  equal  truth,  a 
careful  student  has  estimated  that  a  com- 
mon school  education  adds  50  per  cent, 
to  the  productive  power  of  the  laborer, 
an  academical  education  100  per  cent., 
and  a  collegiate  education  300  per  cent. 
No  fortune  could  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  the  companionship  and  culture,  the 
reading  and  the  lectures,  the  grasp  of  all 
things  and  the  intimacy  with  many,  the 
trained  faculties  and  conscious  power, 
which  come  from  the  class-room  and  the 
campus.  Money-making  or  even  bread- 
winning  is  not  the  chief  end  of  man." 


A  Chicago  kindergarten  teacher  says 
that  she  divides  children's  falsehoods  into 
four  classes.  The  first  is  the  lie  of  ex- 
cessive imagination,  and  the  treatment  is 
**  inculcation  of  exactness  of  observation, 
either  by  precept  or  in  play."  The  sec- 
ond is  the  lie  of  egotism,  the  remedy  for 
which  is  objective  work  that  will  take 
thought  from  self.  A  third  class  of  lies 
is  evolved  through  fear  of  punishment, 
and  sympathy  is  the  cure.  *  *  In  all  such 
cases,"  the  kindergartener  adds,  **the 
child  must  be  shown  the  justice  of  his 
punishment."    The  fourth  division  in- 
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eludes  children  addicted  to  the  jealous  lie 
— as  saying  that  they  have  things  which 
they  have  not,  because  the  boy  around 
the  comer  has  them.  The  cure  in  this 
instance  is  love  and  appreciation,  that  the 
child  may  understand  that  he  does  not 
need  these  coveted  possessions  to  gain  or 
keep  his  friends. 


THE  CLEVELAND  MEETING. 


AT  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  Superin- 
tendents it  was  decided  to  meet  a 
year  hence  at  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

The  reports  of  the  three  sub-committees 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  elicited  inter- 
esting discussions.  The  first  of  these  re- 
ports was  upon  the  Training  of  Teachers. 
When  Supt.  Blodgett  attacked  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  by  reading  a  bombastic 
attempt  of  some  Principal  to  outline*  a 
philosophy  of  education,  he  was  obliged 
to  admit  that  it  did  not  fairly  represent 
the  Normal  Schools  in  New  York  or  in 
any  other  State.  He  advocated  the  Train- 
ing Schools  of  the  cities  over  against  the 
State  Normal  Schools,  claiming  that  the 
former  are  better  agencies  to  prepare 
teachers  for  their  work  than  the  latter. 
Principal  Cooke  showed  the  evil  effects 
of  the  in-breeding  policy  adopted  in  many 
cities,  where  no  outside  talent  is  ever 
employed. 

The  report  on  the  Correlation  of  Stu- 
dies in  Elementary  Education  led  to  a 
very  instructive  battle  between  the  chief 
of  the  Hegelians  and  the  Herbartians. 
**Herbart  was  dead  in  the  land  of  his 
birth,'*  was  a  recent  remark  at  one  of  our 
universities,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Hegel.  Nevertheless  the  disciples  of 
these  great  thinkers  are  wielding  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic— an  influence  that  seems  to  be  wax- 
ing rather  than  waning.  The  report 
bears  on  every  page  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Harris'  vigorous  and  profound  mind. 
The  pluck  and  earnestness  of  De  Garmo 
and  the  brothers  McMurry  won  the  ad- 
miration of  all  who  heard  them.  The 
coordination  and  education  value  of  stu- 
dies in  the  elementary  schools  must  con- 
dition any  changes  which  can  be  made  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  High  School. 

The. third  report,  on  the  Organization 
of  City  School  Systems,  was  in  the  line 
of  the  universal  tendency  toward  smaller 
Boards  of  Control.  Very  few  will  sub- 
scribe to  the  Cleveland  plan  of  putting 


the  election  of  the  Superintendent  and 
the  whole  business  management  of  the 
schools  into  the  hands  of  one  man  known 
as  **  the  Director,"  and  vested  with  pow- 
ers similar  to  those  of  a  Czar.  The  day 
is  perhaps  not  far  distant  when  directors 
will  be  elected  or  appointed  to  represent 
the  entire  municipality  instead  of  a  single 
ward.  This  change  will  bring  better  men 
into  the  office,  and  prevent  the  increase 
of  the  membership  in  the  Boards  of  Con- 
trol until  thej'  become  unwieldy  and  in- 
efficient in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 
COLLEGE. 


TO  KSTABUSH  FREE  SCHOI^ARSHIPS. 


IN  order  to  enable  graduates  from  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  to  avail 
themselves  more  fully  of  the  facilities  for 
advanced  instruction  provided  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  there  is  now 
pending  in  the'  Legislature  a  measure 
which  makes  provision  for  certain  free 
scholarships  for  each  Senator,  each  Repre- 
sentative in  the  General  Assembly,  and 
for  the  State  at  large  to  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Governor. 

These  scholarships  are  to  be  known 
as  "State  scholarships.''  They  will  be 
open  and  available  for  any  youth  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  of  suit- 
able age,  character  and  attainments,  and 
of  either  sex,  but  in  all  appointments 
thereto  preference  will  be  given,  other 
qualifications  being  equal,  to  graduates 
or  pupils  of  Normal  Schools,  High 
Schools  or  other  public  schools  of  the 
State ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
posed act,  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  and 
Manual  Training  Schools,  as  well  as  the 
State  College  itself,  will  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  State  system  of  public  schools. 
Students  not  holding  scholarships  will  be 
admitted  to  the  College  on  the  payment 
of  such  fees  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  fixed  by  the  board  of  trustrees. 

For  the  purpose  of  selecting  properly 
qualified  appointees  to  such  scholarships, 
it  is  proposed  that  an  examination  shall 
be  held  at  each  county  seat  once  each 
year,  on  a  day  or  days  appointed  by  the 
trustees  of  the  College  which  shall,  so  far 
as  practicable,  be  Uie  same  in  all  the 
counties  of  the  State.  These  examina- 
tions will  be  conducted  in  such  uniform 
manner  and  according  to  such  uniform 
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standards  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
prescribed  by  the  trustees,  by  a  commit- 
tee of  not  less  than  two  competent  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  in  each  county, 
with  the  County  Superintendent  as  a 
third  member  and  chairman  of  the  said 
committee. 

A  statement  of  the  result  of  such  ex- 
amination, with  the  names  and  respective 
grades  of  all  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted the  same,  with  satisfactory  testi- 
monials as  to  their  moral  character,  will  be 
reported  by  the  examining  committee  to 
the  President  of  the  College  or  other  oflB- 
cer  named  by  the  trustees  for  that  pur- 
pose, who  will  certify  the  same  to  the 
Senator  or  Representative  in  or  for  whose 
district  such  examination  was  held.  The 
Senator  or  Representative  will  thereupon 
nominate  as  his  appointee  in  the  College 
the  competitor  having  the  highest  aver- 
age grade  among  those  who  have  reached 
the  required  standard,  or,  if  there  be  two 
or  more  having  the  same  grade,  the  one 
whose  qualifications  are  in  his  judgment 
most  satisfactory.  But  no  nomination  or 
appointment  shall  at  any  time  be  made  of 
a  candidate  who  shall  not  be  fully  and 
completely  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
studies  of  the  lowest  or  Freshman  class  in 
the  College,  as  the  requirements  now  are 
or  as  they  may  hereafter  be  prescribed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  who  is  not  of 
the  required  age  and  of  good  moral  char- 
acter ;  and,  in  case  of  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  qualifications,  any  nominee  may  be 
required  to  undergo  such  further  exami- 
nation at  the  College  or  elsewhere  as  may 
be  found  necessary  and  proper,  the  result 
of  such  examination  being  final  and  con- 
clusive. 

It  is  further  provided  that  students 
holding  said  scholarships  shall  receive 
from  the  College,  free  of  cost,  one  military 
uniform  with  overcoat  every  two  years, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  exemption  from 
all  tuition  fees,  laboratory  fees,  and  all 
other  charges  for  the  use  of  material  and 
apparatus,  and  to  the  free  use  of  text- 
books; provided,  however,  that  all  stu- 
dents shall  be  responsible  for  unnecessary 
damage  or  breakage,  and  may  be  required 
to  deposit  money  or  give  bonds  or  furnish 
any  other  reasonable  security  against  such 
damage  or  breakage.  Students  holding 
scholarships  will  also  be  subject  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  rules,  regulations,  discipline, 
and  other  requirements  of  the  College. 
They  may  also  be  suspended  or  dismissed 


for  unsatisfactory  conduct  or  scholarship, 
or  for  other  sufiicient  cause. 

Any  student  appointed  to  a  State 
scholarship  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  the 
same  for  a  period  of  four  years  from  the 
date  of  such  appointment,  subject  to  the 
conditions  and  requirements  named  in  the 
proposed  act,  and  a  scholarship  becoming 
vacant  may  be  filled  for  the  period  of  four 
years  from  the  date  of  such  vacancy  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  original 
appointments.  In  case  the  scholarship 
belonging  to  any  district  shall  not  be 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  a  resident 
thereof,  the  Senator  or  Representative 
entitled  to  make  such  appointment  may 
name,  provisionally,  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  one  year  at  a  time  but  subject 
to  renewal,  a  properly  qualified  resident 
of  any  other  district  in  the  State  in  the 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions 
and  provisions  as  prescribed  in  the  case  of 
resident  appointees. 

In  order  to  enable  the  College  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  instruction,  uniforms, 
apparatus,  tools,  machinery,  and  the  use 
of  books  as  prescribed  by  this  act,  the 
State  Treasurer  is  directed  to  pay  to  the 
treasurer  of  said  College,  on  the  warrant 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars 
annually,  in  equal  quarterly  payments, 
beginning  October  ist,  1895,  for  every 
such  scholarship  actually  filled ;  such 
payments  to  be  made  out  of  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature  from 
time  to  time  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State ;  provided,  however, 
that  the  total  amount  of  such  payments 
shall  not  in  any  year  exceed  three  per 
cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  such  appro- 
priations for  the  same  time.  It  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  College, 
after  the  opening  of  each  fall  session  and 
every  three  months  thereafter,  to  certify 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction the  names  and  places  of  residence 
of  students  holding  State  scholarships,  and 
the  dates  of  their  respective  appointment. 
The  State  Superintendent  will  thereupon 
issue  his  warrant  to  the  State  Treasurer 
for  one-fourth  of  the  annual  amount  due 
on  the  whole  number  of  scholarships  so 
certified,  which  shall  be  payment  in  full 
of  the  same  for  the  quarter  next  preced- 
ing the  date  of  said  certificate. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal  \s  in  full  sympathy 
with  this  great  movement  towards  the 
unification  of  our  common  school  work. 
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It  completes  the  course,  opening  a  broad 
way  for  deserving  students  froth  the  pri- 
mary school  to  graduation  day  at  the 
State  College.  It  reaches,  and  if  enacted 
into  law,  and  a  permanent  feature  of  our 
school  system,  will  always  reach  every 
part  of  the  State. 

Everybody  who  has  given  attention  to 
the  subject  knows  that  the  influences  in 
education  which  rouse  and  quicken  are 
**  from  above.'*  It  is  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  that  stimulate  those 
below.  Especially  is  this  true  when  such 
organic  relation  exists  between  them  as 
is  here  proposed.  Under  this  new  rela- 
tion to  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  stimulating  influence  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  should  be  felt  in 
every  high  school  and  grammar  school 
within  our  borders. 

As  an  integral  part  of  our  free  school 
system,  it  is  eminently  proper  that  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  these  scholarships 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  general  school 
fund  of  the  State.  Far  better  that  this 
money  be  thus  expended  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  general  education  than  that  it  be 
wasted  on  districts  assessing  no  school  tax 
whatever  or  but  enough  tax  to  show  that 
school  sentiment,  though  dying  in  these 
localities,  is  not  yet  quite  dead  ! 

In  this  connection  the  following  facts 
and  figures  relating  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  will  be  of  interest :  From 
1857  to  1867,  before  it  became  a  State 
college,  the  Legislature  assisted  the 
founders  with  appropriations  aggregating 
$99,900.  The  number  of  students  aver- 
aged 124  yearly.  During  the  next  twenty 
years,  after  the  State  had  accepted  its 
quota  of  land  given  by  the  United  States 
for  establishing  State  colleges  and  had 
pledged  itself  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  and  maintain  build- 
ings for  the  school,  it  gave  for  this 
purpose  $83,000,  about  ^,500  yearly. 
The  average  number  of  students  each 
year  was  112.  Since  1887,  when  the 
college  began  to  develop  and  to  establish 
industrial  education  firmly,  the  State  has 
given  $480,000,  a  yearly  average  of  $60,- 
000,  for  buildings,  repairs,  equipment, 
and  insurance.  As  a  result,  the  college 
has  five  commodious  administration 
buildings  and  laboratories,  well  equipped 
for  the  industrial  and  technical  instruc- 
tion it  is  imparting  to  its  students. 
During  the  last  period  mentioned  above, 
the  attendance  has  averaged  249  per 
year,  the  present  number  being  372,  rep- 


resenting 50  counties  of  the  State,  Each 
State  in  the  Union  has  one  of  these  *'  land 
grant"  colleges,  the  best  known  being 
Cornell  (New  York)  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  in  the  East 
and  the  Universities  of  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  California  in  the  West. 
Their  current  expenses  are  paid  jointly 
by  the  United  States  and  the  several 
States.  Pennsylvania  has  given  less  to 
her  State  College  than  has  Illinois,  Iowa, 
California,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Texas,  Wisconsin  or 
Ohio,  yet  in  wealth  and  industrial 
interests  she  surpasses  each  of  these 
States.  In  the  New  Engtand  Journal  of 
Edtuation  for  March  21st,  we  find  the 
following  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  Dr. 
A.  E.  Winship : 

**  Centre  county  turned  aside  from  its 
regular  Institute  work  for  an  afternoon 
for  an  excursion  fi-om  Bellefonte  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Fully 
three  hundred  teachers  went  by  special 
train  over  the  twenty  miles  of  rail,  laid 
almost  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the 
college,  or  more  correctly  stated,  to  be 
benefited  by  that  institution.  There  are 
few  locations  in  this  country  more  at- 
tractive for  a  college  than  this.  The 
writer  has  had  few  more  genuine  surprises. 
He  had  had  no  reason  to  anticipate 
such  a  *  plant'  as  here  presented  itself. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  one  lone  build- 
ing, in  which  were  the  chapel,  all  the  reci- 
tation rooms,  the  sleeping  apartments  of 
the  students,  and  the  residences  of  five 
professors  and  other  families.  All  this  is 
now  changed.  There  are  six  large,  new 
and  well-appointed  buildings,  and  many 
fine  residences  for  professors,  while  an 
elegant  new  hotel  has  been  erected  by 
private  enterprise  for  those  students  and 
professors  who  prefer  the  freedom  of  a 
hostelry.  All  is  new,  spacious,  artistic, 
with  modern  appointments.  The  engi- 
neering building,  especially,  is  equal  in 
all  particulars,  and  superior  in  some,  to 
the  best  outfits  for  this  line  of  work  in 
America.  It  has  a  massive,  substantial 
appearance,  which  adds  much  to  the 
effect  of  the  entire  group  of  buildings,  be- 
ing, as  it  is,  located  for  the  highest  effect. 
It  has  a  front  of  266  feet,  is  2cfe  feet  deep, 
with  three  stories  and  a  high  basement. 
There  is  no  better  equipment  in  America 
for  a  course  in  engineering  than  here.  In 
many  other  departments  the  college  has, 
within  six  years,  stepped  to  tlie  fix)nt 
literally. 
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**  February  20,  1859,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  was  opened  as  an  agricul- 
tural school,  the  charter  having  been  se- 
cured in  1855.  It  was  styled  *The 
Farmers*  High  School  of  Pennsylvania.' 
Four  hundred  acres  of  the  best  upland  in 
the  state  was  set  apart  therefor.  In  1862 
it  became  *The  Agricultural  College  of 
Pennsylvania.*  In  1874  it  became  *  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College.'  In  1881  it 
was  practically  transformed  into  an  indus- 
trial, classical,  and  agricultural  institu- 
tion. In  1890  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  was  located  here.  In  1887 
the  State  began  its  generous  appropria- 
tions, which  are  sure  to  be  continued  until 
it  has  no  rival  among  the  State  colleges  of 
the  land.  President  Atherton  and  ex- 
Governor  Beaver  are  to  be  credited 
largely  with  the  unfolding,  growth,  and 
development  of  the  past  six  years,  for  it  is 
literally  all  three.  If  their  plans  for  the 
next  few  years  materialize,  this  will  be, 
in  studentship,  faculty,  and  material 
equipment,  a  rival  of  Ann  Arbor,  Madison, 
Lincoln,  and  Minneapolis." 

Let  the  measure  proposed  above  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Legislature,  and  again 
Pennsylvania  will  engraft  upon  her  com- 
mon school  system  a  feature  that  will  be 
discussed  and  approved  and  adopted  by 
some  of  her  sister  States.  Nothing  repays 
a  State  so  well  as  wisely  to  foster  her 
educational  interests — ^and  especially  in 
their  higher  departments. 


HOW  THE  WORM  GETS  INTO 
THE  APPLE. 


AT  a  recent  local  institute  the  question 
was  incidentally  raised:  **How  does 
the  worm  get  into  the  apple?"  A  gen- 
gleman  of  wide  experience  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature  acknowl- 
edged that  he  did  not  know,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  general  confession  of  ig- 
norance on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and 
farmers  who  were  present.  It  was  then 
suggested  that  the  teachers  should  get 
their  pupils  to  look  up  the  words  apple 
and  codlin-moth  and  curculio.  Most  of 
the  teachers  were  helpless,  because  their 
pupils  did  not  have  access  to  a  cyclo- 
pedia. One  pupil,  who  had  the  privilege 
of  consulting  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclo- 
pedia, brought  the  following  extract: 
**  Numerous  insects  prey  upon  the  apple 
«  tree  and  its  fruit.  The  most  important 
is  the  codlin-moth,  a  small  lepidopterous 


insect  which  lays  an  ^%%  iuithe  apex  or 
blossom  end  of  the  apple  soon  after  the 
petals  fall.  The  larva  soon  hatches  from 
this  egg  and  bores  directly  downward 
into  the  fruit.  In  recent  years  this  is 
being  kept  within  almost  entire  control 
by  spraying,  as  soon  as  the  last  blossoms 
fall,  with  some  arsenical  poison,  as  Paris 
green  or  London  purple.  One  pound  of 
the  poison  to  200  or  250  gallons  of  water 
is  used.  This  is  sprayed  thoroughly 
upon  the  tree  as  soon  as  the  last  petals 
fall,  and  again  at  an  interval  of  a  week 
or  ten  days.  The  arsenic  lodges  in  the 
small,  cup- like  cavity  of  the  apex  of  the 
apple  and  destroys  the  young  larva.  No 
danger  to  health  may  be  feared  from  this 
operation  of  spraying,  for  all  traces  of  the 
poison  are  washed  away  by  the  rain  be- 
fore the  apple  reaches  maturity." 

The  pupil  who  read  the  extract  ex- 
plained that  the  lepidopterous  insects  are 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  insects,  compris- 
ing the  butterflies  and  moths,  the  former 
bemg  active  by  day,  and  the  latter  mostly 
toward  twilight  or  at  night. 

Another  pupil  brought  the  following 
extract  from  the  same  work,  for  the  in- 
formation of  teacher  and  class : 

"Curculio  (Lat.,  Weevil),  a  small, 
dark  brown  insect,  speckled  with  yellow- 
ish-white and  black.  In  spring  and  early 
summer  it  attacks  the  young  fruit,  such 
as  apples,  pears,  apricots,  etc.,  but  its  ob- 
ject of  special  attack  is  the  plum.  The 
female  makes  a  crescent- shaped  puncture, 
in  which  she  deposits  her  ^%%,  The  egg 
soon  hatches  and  the  maggot  feeds  upon 
the  young  plum,  which  generally  falls  to 
the  ground  in  a  short  time  and  the  larva 
burrows  in  the  earth,  becoming  a  perfect 
insect  in  about  three  weeks.  Several 
generations  are  said  to  appear  in  one 
season.  The  destruction  caused  by  this 
insect  upon  all  kinds  of  smooth-skinned 
fruits  is  a  very  serious  loss.  Another 
destructive  curculio  is  the  plum-gouger, 
which  occurs  very  abundantly  in  the 
western  U.  S.  It  makes  a  round  punc- 
ture. It  undergoes  transformation  inside 
of  the  kernel  of  the  plum.  Another  in- 
sect of  this  genus  makes  numerous  holes 
in  the  apple;  still  another  lays  her  eggs 
in  the  cranberry  and  then  cuts  off  the 
stem.  The  grape  curculio  and  other 
species  are  very  destructive  to  grapes. 
Fruit-trees  and  grape-vines  should  be 
frequently  shaken  in  summer,  when  the 
falling  curculios  may  be  caugtit  upon  a 
sheet    and    burned.     Swine    and    sheep 
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render  great  Iservice  by  devouring  falling 
fruit  with  the  larvae  contained  in  it.*' 

Lessons  and  exercises  of  this  kind  are 
eminently  proper  on  Arbor  Day.  The 
boy  whose  life  is  destined  to  be  spent 
upon  a  farm  should  learn  to  know  the 
farmers'  insect  friends  as  well  as  his  in- 
sect foes.  **  On  warm  days/*  says  Pack- 
ard, **  myriads  of  insects  may  be  seen 
filling  the  air ;  it  is  the  busiest  time  of 
their  lives,  as  all  are  on  errands  of  love  to 
their  kind,  but  of  mischief  to  the  agricul- 
turist.** On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  beneficial  insects  which  can  be 
found  in  gardens  and  grass  lands.  There 
is,  for  instance,  a  large  family  of  ground- 
beetles  which  prey  on  those  insects  largely 
injurious  to  crops.  "They  are  dark-col- 
ored, brown  or  black,  with  metallic  hues, 
and  are  seen  in  spring  and  throughout  the 
summer,  running  in  grass  or  lurking  un- 
der stones  and  sticks  in  damp  places, 
whence  they  sally  forth  to  hunt  by  night 
when  many  vegetable-eating  insects  are 
most  active.**  It  is  these  friends  of  the 
farmer  that  are  often  killed,  showing  that 
on  a  farm  there  is  nothing  so  expensive 
as  ignorance. 


QUESTION  OF  SALARY. 

WHAT  is  the  bearing  of  salary  upon 
the  profession  of  teaching?  It  is 
sometimes  easiest  to  answer  one  question 
by  asking  another.  What  claim  has  the 
vocation  of  teaching  to  a  place  among  the 
professions?  According  to  the  notions 
of  many  peeple  it  is  essential  to  a  profes- 
sion that  persons  shall  get  out  of  it  a  live- 
lihood, and  that  they  shall  stick  to  it  for 
a  lifetime. 

If  these  are  the  earmarks  of  a  profes- 
sion, then  cigar-making  must  be  a  profes- 
sion, because  men  and  women  get  a  living 
out  of  it.  And  since  a  living  is  attended 
with  many  comforts  and  some  luxuries, 
they  stick  to  it  for  a  lifetime.  All  agree 
that  cigar-making  is  only  a  trade,  cer- 
tainly not  a  profession.  St.  Paul  got  his 
living  out  of  tent-making,  the  trade  which 
he  learned  in  accordance  with  the  old 
Jewish  custom  of  making  every  boy  learn 
a  trade,  but  his  profession  was  preaching 
the  gospel,  and  his  letters  are  profound 
treatises  on  theology.  If  sticking  to  a 
vocation  for  a  lifetime  were  an  essential 
mark  of  a  profession,  then  teaching  could 
probably  never  become  a  profession,  for 
of  the  25,000  teachers  in  Pennsylvania, 


two-thirds  are  women.  As  every  reader 
knows  from  experience  and  observation, 
these  bright  and  charming  lady  teachers 
have  a  serious  time  resisting  the  pressing 
invitations  they  are  continually  getting 
to  step  from  the  schoolroom  to  the  queen- 
ship  of  a  home.  Sooner  or  later  most  of 
them  accept  the  promotion  and  quit  the 
schoolroom.  We  must  look  for  an  entirely 
diflerent  set  of  attributes  if  we  would  cor- 
rectly define  what  constitutes  a  profes- 
sion. A  profession  differs  from  a  trade  in 
the  aim  or  end  which  it  seeks  to  accom- 
plish. The  trade  of  cigar-making  ends 
in  smoke;  it  aims  at  furnishing  a  certain 
indescribable  pleasure  which,  smokers 
say,  is  never  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Law,  medicine,  and  theology 
have  a  nobler  aim.  The  lawyer  who  is 
true  to  his  profession  does  not  aim  pri- 
marily to  please  or  to  fleece  his  clients,  but 
rather  to  protect  them  in  their  rights  of 
person  and  property.  Medicine  seeks  to 
save  and  to  prolong  life.  Theology  aims 
to  know  the  divine,  and  to  bring  man 
into  right  relations  to  his  Maker.  Teach- 
ing has  an  aim  as  noble  as  any  of  these. 
It  deals  with  the  mind. 

On  earth  there's  nothing  great  but  man, 
In  man  there's  nothing  great  but  mind. 

Teaching  deals  with  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  mankind.  Its  aim  is  to  guide  the 
development  of  the  human  being  towards 
the  realization  of  all  his  God-given 
powers. 

A  profession  is  different  from  a  trade 
not  merely  in  its  end  or  its  aim,  but  also 
in  the  general  scope  and  content  of  the 
education  which  it  presupposes,  and  in 
the  special  training  which  preparation 
for  a  profession  involves.  In  the  degree 
and  to  the  extent  that  a  vocation  presup- 
poses and  demands  a  learned  education, 
does  it  approach  the  level  of  a  profession, 
as,  for  example,  dentistry,  pharmacy, 
engineering  (civ4l,  electrical,  mining, 
mechanical),  and  upwards  of  twenty 
others  that  might  be  named.  The  world 
expects  superior  scholarship  in  profes- 
sors and  in  all  others  who  devote  their 
lives  to  teaching.  Furthermore,  we  have 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  just 
as  we  have  law  schools,  medical  colleges, 
and  theological  seminaries,  to  train  men 
for  the  older  professions. 

The  professions  require  a  higher  kind 
of  skill  than  the  trades.  The  skill  of  a 
wood-chopper  is  mechanical ;  that  of 
the  surgeon  is  scientific.  Any  one  ac- 
customed to  handle  an  axe,  can  cut  oflF 
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an  arm.  It  takes  the  scientific  skill  of  a 
surgeon  to  amputate  a  limb.  Any  scribe 
can  go  through  the  mechanical  operation 
of  copying  a  deed  or  a  will ;  it  takes  the 
skill  of  a  lawyer  to  frame  a  document 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  law.  Every 
pupil  who  has  had  different  teachers  at 
the  same  time,  has  felt  the  difference 
between  knowledge  and  teaching  power, 
between  the  artist  whose  skill  and  tact 
invoke  all  the  activities  of  the  soul, 
stimulating  all  the  faculties  in  the  direc- 
tion of  harmonious  growth,  and  the 
bungling  pedant  whose  clumsy  methods 
distract  the  attention,  and  dissipate  the  in- 
terest of  the  learner,  thereby  necessitat- 
ing herculean  efforts  without  adequate 
results. 

Notice  further  that  every  profession  has 
its  examinations.  In  many  a  teacher's 
career  these  are  a  lifelong  possibility. 
Indeed  the  average  college  is  the  only 
school  that  objects  to  having  its  work 
tested  by  an  examination  of  its  graduates. 
The  graduates  of  the  medical  college  are 
examined  by  the  State  Board,  of  the  Law 
School  by  a  committee  of  the  Bar,  and  of 
the  theological  seminary  by  a  committee 
of  Conference  or  Presbytery.  The  grad- 
uates of  the  High  School  must  pass  an 
examination  to  enter  college,  but  if  the 
college  professor's  work  is  to  be  tested  by 
the  examination  of  a  graduate  who  wishes 
to  teach,  there  is  a  howl  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  In 
so  far  as  examinations  are  essential  to  a 
profession,  the  vocation  of  teaching  has 
certainly  enough  to  constitute  it  a  pro- 
fession. 

The  aim  of  teaching,  the  scholarship, 
the  special  training  and  the  scientific 
skill  which  teaching  presupposes,  and 
the  examinations  which  have  been  in- 
vented, Cerberus  like  to  guard  the  en- 
trance to  this  profession,  are  the  five 
pillars  supporting  the  platform  from 
which  we  may  get  a  view  of  the  salary 
question  as  it  bears  upon  the  profession 
of  teaching. 

When  human  effort  is  totally  absorbed 
in  the  struggle  for  bread,  lofty  aims  are 
impossible.  The  money  spent  in  getting 
a  college  education  and. in  acquiring  a 
broad  scholarship  is  so  much  capital  in- 
vested. No  on,e  will  make  the  invest- 
ment if  there  is  no  hope  of  an  adequate 
return  from  the  investment.  Who  will 
care  to  invest  capital  in  special  training 
if  it  does  not  yield  a  just  profit?  Who 
will  care  to  run  the  risk  of  the  life-long 


possibility  of  examinations  if  other  call- 
ings offer  better  and  surer  remuneration  ? 

Merely  to  state  these  queries  is  to  fur- 
nish the  strongest  proof  in  support  of 
liberal  salaries  (or  those  who  devote  their 
lives  to  teaching.  The  doctor's  blunders 
are  buried  in  the  cemetery  ;  the  lawyer's 
blunders  sometimes  dangle  from  the 
gallows ;  the  preacher's  blunders  no  one 
dares  to  discuss;  the  teacher's  blunders 
stalk  the  earth,  a  curse  to  mankind. 
Care  for  the  child's  property  makes  us 
consult  the  best  lawyer;  care  for  its  health 
makes  us  secure  the  services  of  the  best 
physician;  should  not  the  care  of  his 
education  make  us  anxious  to  secure  the 
ser\nces  of  the  best  teacher  ? 

A  friend  was  considering  the  expedi- 
ency of  quitting  the  profession  of  teaching 
and  entering  businees.  After  weighing 
the  pros  and  cons  his  mind  began  to 
dwell  upon  the  long  vacation  which  the 
teacher  and  no  one  else  gets,  and  that 
settled  the  question  of  entering  a  business 
career  in  the  negative.  Of  late  years  the 
science  of  pedagogy  has  made  such  rapid 
strides  that  many  a  teacher  feels  im- 
pelled to  spend  his  summer  vacation  in 
study  at  home  and  abroad,  in  summer 
schools  and  scientific  excursions.  All 
these  require  money,  which  must  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  savings  of  a  teacher's 
salary. 

Massachusetts  pays  the  best  average 
teachers*  salaries  in  the  world.  In  that 
state  the  average  earning  power  of  the 
individual  is  higher  than  in  any  other 
State  of  the  Union.  Public  sentiment  is 
also  higher.  A  rich  man  in  Massachu- 
setts can  not  close  his  eyes  in  peace  until 
he  has  willed  something  to  Harvard,  or 
to  the  public  library,  or  to  some  other  be- 
nevolent institution.  He  knows  his 
neighbors  will  consider  him  mean,  and 
stingy,  and  close  fisted,  if  he  fails  in  this 
line  of  public  duty.  The  average  Penn- 
sylvanian  feels  under  no  obligation  to  give 
of  his  wealth  to  the  university  or  to  a 
public  library  or  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall. 
More  liberal  salaries  to  our  best  public 
servants —the  teachers — would  soon  revo- 
lutionize public  sentiment  and  give  us 
boys  and  girls  who  would  not  allow  their 
rich  uncles  and  aunts  to  die  in  peace 
without  some  public  benefaction  to  per- 
petuate their  memory. 

There  are  different  ways  of  estimating 
social  standing  and  importance.  If 
Bostonians  wish  to  form  an  estimate  of  a 
stranger,    they   ask:    **What   does   he 
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know?"  The  New  Yorkers  ask  :  **What 
does  he  own  ?' '  The  Philadelphians  ask: 
**To  what  club  does  he  belong?**  In 
Ancient  Rome  the  test  question  was  : 
'*  Quot  pascit  servos?"  In  modem  par- 
lance this  might  be  rendered:  **How 
many  servants  does  he  keep?"  In  the 
next  century  the  test  question  by  which 
cities  will  be  estimated,  will  be  :  '^What 
salaries  do  the  teachers  get  f* 


A  FEATHER  IN  I.EBANON*S  CAP. 


AT  the  recent  convention  of  School 
Directors  in  Lebanon  county  resolu- 
tions were  passed  showing  a  very  ad- 
vanced state  of  school  sentiment.  We 
cull  the  following  as  specimens  : 

**That  the  mmimum  school  term  be 
eight  months,  and  the  minimum  salary 
not  less  than  $35.00  per  month. 

**  Whereas  some  school  districts  in 
Pennsylvania  are  using  the  State  appro- 
priation to  diminish  local  taxation  or  do 
away  with  it  entirely,  and  are  therefore 
depriving  the  schools  in  such  districts  of 
any  benefit  from  the  same,  therefore  be  it 
resolved  by  this  Association  that,  to  be 
benefited  by  the  appropriation  and  to 
secure  a  share  of  the  same,  each  school 
district  should  raise  for  school  purposes 
by  local  taxation  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  State  ai>propriation  appor- 
tioned to  the  said  district." 

At  the  recent  election  for  School  Di- 
rectors Dr.  E.  Marshall,  of  South  Ann- 
ville  township,  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority  on  the  distinct  issue  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  length  of  the  school  term. 
Although  he  belongs  to  the  minority 
party,  the  opposing  candidate  for  the 
office  of  School  Director,  who  was  known 
to  favor  a  shorter  school  term,  was  de- 
feated when  his  ticket  received  the  usual 
majority  of  about  250  votes. 

Lebanon  is  moving  forward  under  the 
stimulus  of  Supts.  Snoke  and  Boger.  It  is 
confidently  predicted  that  every  teacher 
in  Lebanon  county  will  be  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
to  be  held  at  Mt.  Gretna  during  the  first 
week  of  July.  The  attendance  will  prob- 
ably rival  that  of  the  big  meetings  at 
Harrisburg,  Reading,  Allentown  and 
Pottsville.  The  meeting  will  convene 
Tuesday,  July  2d,  for  a  three  days  session. 
Dr.  E.  T.  JeflFers.  principal  of  the  York 
CoUegrate  Institute,  is  President  of  the 
State  Association. 


SUPT.  CHAS.  R.  SKINNER. 


THE  new  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  was  for  six 
years  deputy  superintendent  during  the 
administration  of  Supt.  A.  S.  Draper,  and 
for  the  last  three  years  has  been  a  su- 
pervisor of  the  teachers*  institutes  and 
of  the  training  classes.  Of  Mr.  Skinner's 
fitness  there  can  be  no  question.  He  was 
a  successful  teacher  for  years  in  district 
schools  and  academies.  Then  turning  to 
newspaper  work,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  board  of  education  in  the  city  of  Wa- 
tertown,  and  held  this  position  for  nine 
years.  His  acquaintance  with  practical 
school  work  caused  him  to  be  recognized 
as  the  **  educational  man'*  of  the  Board. 

He  was  then  for  five  terms  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  where  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  public  school  system  was 
recognized.  Four  years  of  service  in  the 
United  States  Congress  followed,  where 
Mr.  Skinner  kept  educational  interests  in 
view,  and  strove  to  advance  them  by 
speeches,  votes,  and  earnest  efibrts  in  nu- 
merous directions.  On  the  election  of  Dr. 
Draper  as  State  Superintendent,  Mr.  Skin- 
ner was  selected  by  him  for  deputy  super- 
intendent. In  a  public  manner  he  has 
borne  frequent  witness  to  the  abilit5'  and 
fidelity  of  his  deputy  by  saying,  **  he  was 
the  best  deputy  superintendent  in  the 
United  States,*'  and  that  he  ''owed  to 
Mr.  Skinner  much  of  the  success  of  his 
administration."  Besides  the  general 
work  of  a  deputy  superintendent,  Mr. 
Skinner  labored  to  assist  and  encourage 
the  school  commissioners  to  elevate  the 
profession  of  teaching  and  to  make  the 
teacher's  work  more  honored. 

Under  Mr.  Crooker's  administration 
Mr.  Skinner  was  made  supervisor  of 
teachers'  institutes  and  training  classes, 
the  value  of  his  services  in  this  special 
line  being  generally  acknowledged.  The 
object  of  the  Institutes  and  training  classes 
has  been  to  inspire  teachers  to  higher  aims 
and  nobler  efforts.  Through  them  he 
would  have  the  State  uplift  its  schools  and 
make  the  profession  of  teaching  honora- 
ble, and  invite  and  remunerate  the  ser- 
vices of  every  one  who  has  special  fitness 
for  teaching. 

He  holds  that  "public  education  should 
aim  to  bring  within  reach  of  all,  the 
humblest  and  poorest,  the  best  culture  of 
the  age ;  to  unfold  the  hopes  and  powers 
of  manhood  and  womanhood ;  to  make 
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those  receiving  its  advantages  and  pro- 
tection, true,  honest,  and  loyal  citizens." 
Possessing  these  high  aims,  marked  ex- 
ecutive ability,  long  expeiience  in  educa- 
tional affairs,  and  the  confidence  of  a 
public  that  seeks  advancement  through 
its  schools,  New  York  has  found  in  him  a 
man  specially  fitted  for  the  important 
office  to  which  he  has  been  called. 


KINDERGARTEN  IN  NEW  YORK. 


THE  Kindergarten  is  growing  steadily 
in  public  favor.  The  child,  espec- 
ially among  the  masses  in  the  large  cities, 
must  be  reachedi  and  influenced  at  a  very 
early  age.  The  Kindergarten  must  pre- 
cede the  primary  school,  into  which  the 
pupil^goes  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  long  history  wo- 
men have  attended  a  meeting  in  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was,  in 
many  ways,  a  remarkable  gathering.  It 
was  held  in  behalf  of  the  Kindergarten 
Association,  the  object  being  primarily  to 
obtain  financial  support  for  the  Associa- 
tion, which  desires  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  its  kindergartens  among  the  poor, 
and  ultimately  to  induce  the  State  or  city 
to  establish  and  carry  on  a  system  of 
kindergartens  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
public  schools.  It  was  declared  that 
New  York  is  behind  Philadelphia,  Boston 
and  other  cities  in  this  matter,  and  that 
this  country,  as  a  whole,  is  behind  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England.  C.  C. 
Beaman  presided,  and  the  speakers  were 
Mr.  Mason,  Treasurer  of  the  Association ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford,  Joseph  H.  Choate 
and  ex- Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt.  Among 
others  interested  in  the  movement  are 
Mayor  Strong,  Bishop  Potter,  Charles  S. 
Smith,  Richard  Watson  Gilder  and  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt.  Mr.  Beaman  said  that 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation it  was  desired  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  Commissioners  in  favor  of 
making  kindergarten  instruction  a  part  of 
the  public-school  system. 

Mr.  Beaman's  partner,  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  in  his  address,  however,  said  that 
he  rather  favored  the  continuance  of  the 
work  by  private  philanthropy,  because 
of  the  good  that  would  be  done  by  the 
personal  contact  of  the  wealthy  persons 
interested  in  the  charity  with  the  poor 
people  for  whom  it  is  chiefly  intended. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Hewitt  a  committee 
was  appointed    to  co-operate  with   the 


Kindergarten  Association  in  promoting 
its  work  and  increasing  its  resources.   ^ 

The  most  important  speech  made  at 
the  meeting  was  by  Abram  S.  Hewitt. 
He  has  the  reputation  in  New  York  of 
always  making  the  most  thoughtful  ad- 
dresses in  any  company  where  he  is  called 
upon  to  speak,  and  although  he  followed 
Beaman,  Rainsford  and  Choate,  he  made 
easily  the  most  interesting  and  significant 
speech.  Mr.  Choate,  in  his  address, 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  city  of 
the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor,  said  that 
we  were  living  over  a  volcano  and  seemed 
oblivious  of  the  fact.  The  peril  to  social 
order  comes  from  the  bottom,  not  the  top, 
and  education  is  the  only  lever  by  which 
the  people  at  the  bottom  could  lifted  up. 
Mr.  Hewitt  in  his  speech  elaborated  this 
idea.  He  made  an  appeal  for  Kinder- 
gartens as  the  best  solution  of  the  great 
social  question  that  confronts  us.  The 
,  child  who  reaches  six  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing been  rightly  reared  up  to  that  time, 
will  in  after  life  almost  surely  be  on  the 
side  of  truth  and  honesty.  The  first  im- 
pressions of  childhood  are  imperishable 
seeds,  and  the  State  must  see  that  they 
are  planted  in  right  soil. 

Mr.  Hewitt's  references  to  the  great 
questions  of  capital  and  labor  and  of 
Socialism  were  the  most  significant  utter- 
ances of  his  speech.  We  are,  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  approaching, 
he  said,  a  crisis  similar  to  that  at  the  end 
of  the  eight^nth.  It  was  a  question 
whether  the  history  of  this  conflict  would 
be  written  in  blood,  like  that  of  the 
French  Revolution.  He  thought  that 
all  the  signs  are  favorable  for  a  peaceful 
settlement,  but  this  would  not  be  so 
if  there  is  any  further  decline  in  the  qual- 
ity of  education,  or  restriction  of  its  scope. 
A  decline  in  the  rate  of  education  means 
an  advance  in  the  rate  of  crime,  of  pauper- 
ism, and  of  insanity. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford  in  his  speech  charged 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  city  with 
being  about  the  worst  in  the  country,  and 
said  he  knew  of  one  of  them  where  64 
children,  ranging  from  six  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  speaking  four  different  languages^ 
only  ten  speaking  English,  were  collected 
in  one  room,  under  the  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  one  teacher,  herself  a  young  girl. 
Among  those  who  manifested  their  inter- 
est in  the  movement  by  attending  the 
meeting  was  President  Butler,  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, who  is  over  90  years  old. 
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THE  ROUND  TABLE. 


THE  Round  Table  of  the  Siiperintend- 
eutsand  Principals  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania and  Eastern  Ohio  held  a  three 
days*  session  in  Allegheny  City,  begin- 
ning January  3rst.  It  was  well  attended, 
and  the  proceedings  of  much  interest. 

Prof.  Geo.  F.  Jewett  opened  the  discus- 
sion at  the  first  meeting  on  the  subject, 
**  What  general  change,  if  any,  should  be 
made  in  our  course  of  study  below  the 
High  School?'*  He  is  a  Harvard  man, 
an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Dr.  Eliot,  and 
showed  that  much  is  now  taught  in  our 
Grammar  schools  which  could  well  give 
give  place  to  something  better.  He 
would  teach  much  less  arithmetic  and 
geography,  and  substitute  in  their  place 
manual  training,  science,  and  perhaps 
Latin.  The  discussion  which  followed 
showed  that  Mr.  Jewett*s  talk  made  an 
impression. 

**  Special  Teachers  for  Work  below  the 
High  School  '*  was  presented  by  Superin- 
tendents Kendall,  Morrow  and  others. 
The  general  feeling  seemed  to  be  in  favor 
of  supervisors  for  certain  branches  in 
large  cities,  but  strongly  against  the 
special  teacher  where  it  is  possible  for  the 
regular  teacher  to  do  the  work. 

On  Friday  forenoon  the  visiting  mem- 
bers inspected  schools  in  the  two  cities  of 
Allegheny  and  Pittsburg.  At  theafternoon 
meeting  the  first  topic  discussed  was  the 
Township  High  School. 

Supt.  Watson,  of  Lawrence  county, 
showed  the  necessity  of  such  schools  in 
the  country  districts.  They  would  be 
the  poor  boy*s  school,  who  could  not 
afford  to  spend  seven  years  in  a  prepara- 
tory school  and  college.  They  would 
elevate  country  life  so  that  the  people 
would  not  move  to  the  villages  in  order 
to  educate  their  children. 

Prof.  Geo.  H.  Lamb  advocated  a  syste- 
matic three  years*  course  of  study  for 
these  schools.  The  State  should  have 
oversight  of  this  matter.  It  should  not 
be  left  to  the  judgment  or  caprice  of  the 
school  board  or  principal.  He  submitted 
for  inspection  a  course  of  study  which 
was  well  received. 

Prpf  Geo.  L.  Hamm,  principal  of  the 
Braddock  Township  High  School,  fol- 
lowed with  a  paper  on  the  teachers  of 
country  high  schools  and  their  qualifica- 
tions, which  is  found  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  The  JourfiaL 

A  committee  had  been  appointed  at  a 


previous  meeting  of  the  Round  Table  to 
investigate  the  different  systems  of  teach- 
ing primary  reading,  from  which  Supt. 
F.  Trend  ley,  of  Youngstown,  gave 
a  very  careful  and  comprehensive  report 
of  the  Word  System  as  now  used  in  the 
Brooklyn  schools.  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  the 
ndted  educational  expert,  was  present,  and 
gave  a  short  talk  replete  with  good  sug- 
gestions and  good  sense.  Supt.  S.  D. 
Sanor,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  read  a 
suggestive  paper  on  **  Principles  w.  Sys- 
tems," in  the  teaching  of  primary  read- 
ing. Miss  Fundenberg,  the  author  of  the 
system  which  bears  her  name,  explained 
her  method  at  some  length.  Those 
approving  the  Pollard  method  plied  her 
with  questions,  but  she  seemed  ready  at 
all  points. 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  the 
Carnegie  Music  Hall.  The  large  room, 
which  seats  nearly  two  thousand  people, 
was  filled  with  teachers  and  interested 
patrons.  The  meeting  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  Dr.  Christy,  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary.  Mr.  Lewis  Mc- 
Mullen,  president  of  the  Allegheny  Board 
of  School  Controllers,  introduced  the  first 
speaker  of  the  evening,  Supt.  Lewis  H. 
Jones,  of  Cleveland,  who  in  a  scholarly 

?aper  presented  '*  The  Artistic  Touch  in 
'caching,"  after  which  Commissioner  O. 
T.  Corson,  of  Ohio,  forcibly  reminded  the 
citizens  of  their  duties  to  the  public 
schools.  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  closed  the 
meeting  with  an  address  on  manual  train- 
ing, setting  forth  its  necessity  and  advan- 
tages. 

The  Saturday  morning  session,  held  in 
the  High  School  Hall,  was  attended  by 
the  three  hundred  teachers  of  Allegheny 
City  and  many  interested  visitors  from 
Pittsburg  and  adjacent  towns.  Supt.  K. 
E.  Mackey,  of  Butler,  read  a  carefully 
prepared  report  from  the  Outlook  Com- 
mittee. This  paper  also  is  given  else- 
where in  our  present  issue. 

Supt.  C.  A.  Babcock,  of  Oil  City,  dis- 
cussed the  question  as  to  what  a  Superin- 
tendent may  reasonably  expect  of  his 
teachers  in  the  way  of  professional  study 
and  professional  spirit.  He  insisted  that 
they  should  be  in  touch  with  nature  study 
and  child  study.  Supt.  Jones  said  a  stiper- 
intendent  has  a  right  to  expect  everything 
as  to  professional  spirit,  and  every  teacher 
should  pursue  some  course  of  special 
study  under  his  direction.  Some  line  of 
work  in  refreshment  of  study  should 
always  be  followed  by  teachers. 
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Supt.  H.  M.  Mertz,  of  Steubenville,  in 
discussing  methods  of  testing  teachers* 
work,  said  the  principal  or  superintend- 
ent, the  parents  and  the  public,  can  only 
superficially  test  this  work.  The  power 
to  resist  temptation,  which  should  be  im- 
planted or  strengthened,  can  not  be  re- 
corded in  per  cents.  The  real  test  comes 
only  in  after  life.  Com.  Corson  followed, 
saying  that  while  the  teacher's  work  can 
not  be  fully  tested  by  an  examination, 
yet  an  examination  will  tell  a  great  deal. 
He  knew  of  no  school  where  written  ex- 
aminations are  not  given,  although  they 
are  called  tests,  reviews,  etc. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Snyder,  of  Allegheny,  was 
given  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  good  work 
in  arranging  so  strong  a  programme,  and 
in  carrying  it  out  successfully.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Round  Table  will  be  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  during  the  month  of 
Octot^r,  exact  date  not  yet  determined. 


SAMUEL  D.  INGRAM. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HIS  MEMORY. 


FRIDAY  forenoon  of  the  last  session  of 
the  Dauphin  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute was  set  apart  for  special  exercises  in 
memory  of  the  late  Samuel  D.  Ingram, 
the  first  superintendent  of  the  county, 
who  died  June  30th,  1894,  i*i  ^^^  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  Appropriate 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Institute, 
after  which  a  memorial  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  L.  H.  Gause,  one  of  the  Harrisburg 
teachers,  and  a  nephew  of  the  late 
Jonathan  Gause,  the  noted  Chester  county 
teacher.  Brief  but  touching  addresses 
were  made  by  Deputy  Supt.  Henry 
Houck,  City  Supt.  L.  O.  Foose,  Boro' 
Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Director  Geo.  W. 
Enders,  County  Supt.  R.  M.  McNeal, 
and  others.  The  following  is  the  formal 
address  of  Mr.  Gause : 

•*I  fully  concur  in  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  our  worthy  County  Superin- 
tendent, that  a  tribute  of  respect  should 
be  paid  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  D. 
Inpam  by  the  County  Institute  of  Dau- 
phin county.  I  only  regret  that  the  duty 
of  preparingsuch  a  memorial  paper  had  not 
fallen  on  one  more  capable  of  doing  it 
justice,  but  will  say  that  no  one  is  more 
willing  than  myself  to  place  a  garland 
upon  the  tomb  of  one  so  worthy  as  my 
friend,  Mr.  Ingram. 

*'  Indeed,  it  is  with  mingled  feelings  of 


sadness  and  pleasure  I  undertake  the  task 
assigned  me  by  our  County  Superintend- 
ent. To  prepare  a  memorial  of  the  de- 
parted is  ever  a  mournful  task,  but  to 
prepare  a  memorial  of  an  eld  friend, 
whom  you  have  known  in  youth  and  old 
age,  brings  up  events  of  the  past  which 
are  fondly  enshrined  in  memory,  and 
which  are  sorrowful  because  they  can 
never  return,  I  can  say  of  Mr.  Ingram 
what  Colonel  McClure  said  of  Governor 
Curtin, '  His  death  makes  me  feel  lonely.' 
He  and  I  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
were  fellow- teachers  in  Harrisburg  when 
it  was  only  a  borough.  He  taught  the 
boys'  high  school  of  the  North  ward  and 
I  the  boys'  high  school  of  the  South 
ward,  for  there  were  but  two  wards.  In- 
deed it  was  through  him  that  I  became  a 
resident  of  the  town. 

•'Mr.  Ingram  was  bom  at  Centreville, 
Chester  county,  November  9th,  1817.  He^ 
died  June  30th,  1894,  nearly  77  years  old, 
exceeding  the  psalmist's  threescore  and 
ten  by  nearly  seven  years.  Mr.  Ingram's 
father  was  Dr.  John  Ingram,  who  died 
when  his  son  was  six  years  old.  His 
father's  sister,  Ann  Ingram,  married 
Jonathan  Gause,  then  a  prominent  teacher 
of  Chester  county,  who  taught  for  many 
years  the  West  Chester  Academy,  and 
who  afterwards  conducted  a  large  and 
popular  boarding  school  at  Unionville, 
Chester  county.  I  might  add  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Gause,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
charged  with  family  pride,  as  he  is  my 
uncle,  there  never  was  a  teacher  in  Chester 
county  so  fondly  remembered  and  so 
much  respected  even  at  this  day  by  many 
prominent  citizens  as  Jonathan  Gause. 

'*  Mr.  Ingram  was  trained  in  the  home 
of  this  aunt  and  uncle,  and  educated  in 
Mr.  Gause's  school.  Even  at  the  early 
age  of  17  he  engaged  in  teaching  a  coun- 
try school  at  Sadsbury,  Chester  county, 
and  in  1837,  when  but  twenty  years  of 
age,  came  to  Harrisburg  and  was  elected 
teacher  of  the  boys'  high  school.  North 
ward.  There  were  three  grades  of  school 
at  that  time ;  the  second  grade  was  taught 
by  Joseph  Allison,  afterwards  Judge 
Allison,  of  Philadelphia ;  the  third  grade 
by  Mr.  William  Mitchell.  Mr.  Ingram 
taught  this  school  for  seven  years  and 
was  eminently  successful,  as  is  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  some  of  our  most  influen- 
tial citizens  who  received  much  of  their 
education  under  him.  In  evidence  of 
this,  when  Dr.  Charles  Bombaugh  pub- 
lished his  excellent  book  called  '  Glean- 
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ings  from  the  Curious/  he  sent  him  a 
copy  with  the  following  written  on  the 
fly  leaf:  *To  the  best  of  teachers,  Sam- 
uel D.  Ingram,  from  his  former  pupil, 
Charles  C.  Bombaugh.' 

**  In  1844  he  took  the  girls'  high  school 
in  the  North  ward  and  continued  in 
charge  of  this  school  for  many  years.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  I  became  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  a 
friendship  was  formed  that  was  never 
broken.  They  say  poets  are  born.  It  is 
equally  true  of  teachers ;  training  and 
education  may  enlarge  their  capabilities, 
but  the  true  teacher  must  be  born— bom 
with  a  teacher's  intuitions,  his  tact,  and 
ludgment. 

**On  this  point  I  beg  leave  to  quote 
from  an  editorial  in  the  Harrisburg  Tele- 
graph of  July  2d,  as  follows : 

'* '  Mr.  Ingram  was  an  enthusiast  in 
his  profession.  Stimulated  in  his  duties 
as  teacher  by  the  same  high  sense  which 
nerved  him  in  his  advanced  oflSce,  and 
assisted  by  a  natural  faculty  for  teaching, 
he  was  unusually  successful  in  his  calling, 
and  his  sympathy  with  pupils  in  the  diffi- 
culties which  lie  in  the  pathway  of  know- 
ledge won  the  esteem  of  those  in  his 
charge,  which  is  expressed  in  the  univer- 
sal regret  over  his  demise.  It  was  not 
an  unusual  occurrence  for  old  pupils  who 
had  moved  to  distant  points  to  make  it 
their  pleasure,  when  in  his  neighborhood, 
to  call  on  him  to  express  their  love  and 
esteem,  based  on  their  appreciation  of  his 
kindness  to  them  and  his  efforts  for  them 
in  their  school  days.' 

"Mr.  Ingram  was  not  only  a  bom 
teacher,  he  had  also  the  scientist's  love 
for  knowledge  and  the  philosopher's  de- 
votion to  nature.  I  know  whereof  I 
speak.  He  and  I  studied  botany  together 
and  gathered  specimens  of  plants  from  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  Dauphin  and  Cum- 
berland counties.  However  fatigued 
with  school  duties,  he  was  never  too  tired 
to  go  botanizing.  I  well  remember  with 
what  ecstatic  delight  the  discovery  of  a 
new  plant  filled  him.  On  one  occasion, 
while  he  and  I  were  going  through  the 
woods  in  Cumberland  county,  he  found  a 
rare  flower,  one  that  he  had  read  of  but 
never  seen;  he  dropped  on  his  knees  and 
surrounded  it  with  his  arms  as  though  he 
would  embrace  it. 

*'  In  1854  when  the  law  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  county  superin- 
tendents of  the  public  schools,  Mr.  In- 
gram was  elected  the  first  superintendent 


of  Dauphin  county  ;  of  course  there  was 
no  city  superintendent  then,  and  Mr.  In- 
gram had  the  superintendence  of  all  the 
schools  in  Dauphin  county.  He  was  re- 
tained in  this  office  four  terms,  or  twelve 
consecutive  years.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  I^aRoss  in  1866,  but  was  again 
elected  in  1872,  and  served  until  June  ist, 
1875,  making  in  all  fifteen  years. 
Although  but  poorly  paid  and  obliged  to 
eke  out  his  meager  salary  of  $300  per 
annum  by  teaching  his  school  in  Harris- 
burg, the  amount  of  labor  he  performed 
was  truly  wonderful.  At  this  day  when 
the  public  schools  have  attained  an  en- 
during and  deserved  popularity,  we  can 
form  but  feeble  conception  of  the  indiffer- 
ence, nay,  often  open  hostility,  manifested 
to  the  *  free  school  system '  at  that  time. 

**Mr.  Ingram,  as  the  first  superinten- 
dent in  the  county,  struggled  for  years  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  favorable  to  a 
better  system  of  education.  He  performed 
every  duty  with  untiring  zeal  and  energy. 
He  visited  the  schools  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts, urged  the  directors  to  visit  them 
with  him,  examined  teachers,  not  only  at 
fixed  periods,  but  privately,  nights  and 
mornings.  Here  he  encountered  great 
difficulties.  Many  of  the  teachers  were 
unfit  for  the  work.  Many  of  them  would 
tell  him  candidly,  *I  am  not  scholarly 
enough  to  teach.  I  have  not  looked 
at  a  book  in  a  long  time,  but  the 
directors  want  me  to  take  their  school/ 
Competent  teachers  were  not  then  to  be 
had.  Our  Normal  schools  had  not  been 
instituted,  and  the  superintendents  as 
well  as  the  directors  were  obliged  to  select 
the  best  that  were  offered.  When  grant- 
ing certificates,  he  always  urged  upon 
the  applicants  the  necessity  of  a  more 
thorough  preparation  for  their  work.  His 
influence  in  this  direction  was  very  g^reat. 
He  encouraged  competent  young  men 
and  women  to  make  teaching  a  life  busi- 
ness— a  profession — and  many  were  thus 
induced  to  do  this. 

**  In  every  report  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent he  urged  upon  the  directors  and 
people  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  our  youth.  In  his  report  of 
October,  1856,  he  quotes  the  following 
beautiful  sentiment :  *  When,  oh,  when  ! 
will  the  chrysalis  be  broken  that  seems  to 
bind  the  minds  of  the  sons  of  Penn,  and 
wake  their  souls  to  action  and  vigor  for 
the  good  of  posterity  ?  May  the  glad  tid- 
ings soon  go  forth  that  the  Keystone 
State  is  redeemed    from   her   lethargy. 
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May  her  valleys  take  up  the  joyful  sound 
and  bear  it  to  the  hills,  and  the  hills  echo 
it  to  the  mountains,  and  the  mountains 
give  it  to  the  breezes  to  bear  it  onward 
through  the  world.* 

**Mr.  Ingram,  after  years  of  earnest 
work  and  inadequate  compensation,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  great  advance 
in  public  sentiment.  The  people  and  di- 
rectors took  greater  interest  in  the  cause  ; 
his  salary  was  increased  ;  and  teachers  re- 
ceived better  pay  and  came  better  pre- 
pared to  do  justice  to  their  noble  calling. 
And  what  calling  can  be  more  noble  than 
that  of  training  the  immortal  mind  ?  He 
advocated  the  organization  of  teachers  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation. He  contended  also  that  Normal 
Schools  for  the  better  preparation  of 
teachers  should  be  established  by  our 
State.  In  November,  1855,  the  first 
county  institute  was  organized  in  Harris- 
burg,  and  since  that  time  its  sessions  have 
been  held  annually.  District  institutes 
were  also  organized  about  the  same  time 
and  still  continue  their  sessions.  In  1857 
the  law  was  passed  making  provision  for 
the    establishment  of   Normal  Schools, 


which  have  been  so  successful  in  fitting 
young  men  and  women  for  their  great 
work. 

*'  Mr.  Ingram  was  a  member  of  the  State 
and  National  Associations  of  Teachers, 
and  in  1864  was  president  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  former,  which  met  at 
Altoona. 

**  He  was  not  only  an  educator,  but  was 
also  an  influential  citizen — at  one  time  a 
member  of  our  City  Council  and  for  years 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control.  He 
was  prominent  in  many  of  the  humane 
and  social  organizations  of  the  city,  and  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Always  a  good  citizen  and  a 
lover  of  this  country,  he  cared  little  or 
nothing  for  empty  fame.  His  ambition 
was  to  do  good,  to  benefit  his  fellows  and 
make  the  world  better  for  his  living.  We 
sincerely  believe  that  June  30th  witnessed 
his  ascension  to  a  higher  and  better 
sphere,  that  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
happy  plaudit,  *  Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant ;  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many  things.  Enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.*  ** 
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Harrisburg,  March,  1895.     ) 
Mr.  E.  E.  Miller  was  commissioned  to 
the  office  of  City  Superintendent,  Bradford 
City,  February  5th,  1895,  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  H.  R.  Roth,  deceased. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 


The  following  State  Teachers*  Certificates 
were  issued  January  18,  1895,  to  College 
graduates: 

103.  Urban  C.  E.  Gutelius,  Littlestown, 
Adams  county,  graduate  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  college. 

104.  Sylvia  Anderson,  Pittsburg,  graduate 
of  Westminster  college. 

105.  J.  B.  Richey,  New  Brighton,  Beaver 
county,  graduate  of  Allegheny  college. 

106.  Jno.  Vaughn  Keller,  Le  Roysville, 
Bradford  county,  graduate  of  Lafayette 
college. 

107.  Margaret  Hartman,  Meadville,  Craw- 
ford county,  graduate  of  Allegheny  college. 

108.  Flora  A.  Mowbry,  Meadville,  Craw- 
ford county,  graduate  of  Allegheny  college. 

109.  Geo.  I.  Wright,  Meadville,  Crawford 
county,  graduate  of  Allegheny  college. 

no.  IL  V.  Hotchkiss,  Meadville,  Craw- 
ford county,  graduate  of  Allegheny  college. 


111.  James  Eldon,  Lock  Haven,  Clinton 
county,  graduate  of  Allegheny  college. 

112.  Mary  J.  Pitcock,  Homeville,  Greene 
county,  graduate  of  Waynesburg  college. 

113.  Joseph  Hillpot,  AUentown,  Lehigh 
county,  graduate  ol  Pennsylvania  college. 

114.  Wm.  U.  Kistler,  Lynnville,  Lehigh 
county,  graduate  of  Muhlenberc"  college. 

115.  C.  P.  Bastian,  Maple  Hill,  Lycoming 
county,  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  college. 

116.  C.  D.  Bogart,  Pittsburg,  graduate  of 
Heidelberg  college. 

117.  Joseph  T.  Evans,  Linfield,  Montgom- 
ery county,  graduate  of  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College. 

1 18.  Albert  D.  Wannemaker,  East  Strouds- 
burg,  Monroe  county,  graduate  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  college. 

119.  S.  J.  Pawling,  Selinsgrove,  Snyder 
county,  graduate  of  Lafayette  college. 

120.  J.  P.  Breidinger,  Mansfield,  Tioga 
county,  graduate  of  Lafayette  college. 

121.  olive  Porter,  New  Wilmington,  Law- 
rence county,  graduate  of  Westminster  col- 
lege. 

122.  A.  J.  Eckles,  New  Castle,  Lawrence 
county,  graduate  of  Allegheny  college. 

The  following  certificates  were  issued 
March  14,  1895  : 

123.  O.  W.  Kitchell,  Lock  Haven,  Clinton 
county,  graduate  of  Columbia  college. 
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124.  R.  W.  Perkins,  Ix)ck  Haven,  Clinton 
county,  graduate  of  Bucknell  University. 

125.  Luella   Aumack,   Harrisburg,   Dau- 
phin county,  graduate  of  Wellesley  college. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong— Supt.  Jackson  :  Very  inter- 
esting and  instructive  I^ocal  Institutes  were 
held  during  the  month  at  Leechburg.  Spring 
Church  and  Dayton.  The  one  at  Spring 
Church  was  well  attended,  the  house  teing 
crowded  at  every  session.  Rev.  Kelly,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Eldersridge  Academy,  and  Prof. 
Sumstine,  of  Apollo,  were  present  and  took 
ftn  active  part  in  all  the  discussions.  Frank 
R.  Hindman,  esq.,  of  Clarion,  delivered  his 
popular  lecture  on  '* Compensation"  at  the 
Dayton  Institute.  On  the  15th  of  February, 
the  executive  committee  of  the  School 
Directors*  Association  of  the  county  met  in 
the  Superintendent's  office  and  decided  to 
hold  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  the  Court  House  at  Kittanning,  on 
Thursday,  August  15th,  at  10  a.  m.  A 
programme  of  exercises  was  also  adopted, 
which  will  be  printed  and  sent  to  every 
director  in  the  county.  All  will  be  urged  to 
attend  and  take  part  in  the  discussions.  The 
topics  are  of  a  practical  nature,  having 
special  reference  to  the  schools  of  Armstrong 
county.  It  is  hoped  that  this  meeting  wiu 
be  well  attended  and  that  great  benefits 
may  result  to  the  schools  through  the  efforts 
of  this  Association. 

Bedford— Supt.  Potts :  The  educational 
meetings  held  auring  the  month  were  very 
largely  attended.  This  is  especially  true  of 
New  Enterprise,  Baker's  Summit,  Wood- 
bury, and  Waterside.  In  the  last  three 
places  named  the  meetings  were  held  in 
churches,  and  yet  there  was  not  sufficient 
seating  capacity.  At  New  Enterprise,  where 
we  met  in  a  school-house,  many  could  not 
get  into  the  room.  Excellent  programmes 
were  rendered,  and  the  closest  attention  was 
held  for  three  hours  in  some  places.  Mr.  J. 
K.  Ritchey,  and  others  of  the  leading 
teachers,  rendered  valuable  help.  Mr.  Bar- 
ley, of  Baker's  Summit,  director-elect,  gave 
an  interesting  talk.  The  music  at  Nej^ 
Enterprise  was  of  special  merit.  All  who 
had  a  part  seemed  to  vie  with  one  another 
to  make  the  meeting  as  profitable  as  possible 
to  all  present. 

Berks — Supt.  Zechman  :  Local  Institutes 
were  held  in  Birdsboro,  Sinking  Spring 
and  Topton. 

Butler— Supt.  McCullough  :  Local  In- 
stitutes have  been  held  in  all  the  districts 
of  the  county.  All  were  well  attended  by 
teachers,  directors,  and  patrons.  Evans 
City  Board  has  decided  to  build  a  handsome 
brick  school-house.  Graded  schools  have 
been  formed  in  Winfield  and  Jefferson  town- 
ships. 

Cambrta — Supt.  Leech  iMorrellville  trans- 
ferred eight  schools  to  the  beautiful  new 


brick  building  just  completed.  They  can 
now  .boast  of  one  of  the  most  complete 
buildings  in  the  State,  modem  in  every  part, 
heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Bennett  and 
Peck  system,  which  is  an  improvement  upon 
the  Smead- Wills  plan.  Barr  township  has 
put  charts  and  unabridged  dictionaries  into 
every  school,  and  a  set  of  maps  into  most  of 
them.  This  is  a  wonderful  step  for  Barr  in 
the  right  direction. 

Chester— Supt.  Walton :  The  vigorous 
and  decided  action  of  the  County  Directors' 
Association  upon  matters  of  school  legisla- 
tion illustrates  the  exceeding  value  of  such 
an  organization.  Their  opinions  voiced  the 
sentiments  of  the  welV-wishin^  citizenship 
of  the  county.  Over  thirty  districts  were 
represented.  Our  schools  will  never  be 
better  than  the  directors  make  them.  The 
districts  regularly  represented  at  these  con- 
ventions are  making  more  progress  than 
those  not,  or  rarely,  represented.  When  the 
people  learn  enough  to  allow  the  expenses 
of  directors  attending  these  meeting,  then 
improvement  will  begin  where  it  is  much 
needed. 

Clarion— Supt.  Beer :  The  Local  Institute 
work  is  still  going  on.  Meetings  were  held 
during  the  month  at  E.  Brady,  Foxbury, 
Squirrel  Hill,  and  Edenburg.  Prof.  S.  C. 
Hepler  lectured  to  a  full  house  at  Scjuirrel 
Hill,  and  J.  M.  Thompson,  one  of  Licking 
township's  energetic  teachers,  lectured  the 
same  night  at  Edenburg.  The  School 
Boards  have  all  made  an  effort  to  comply 
with  the  law  relative  to  the  out-houses. 
Two  or  three  districts  are  still  behind  in 
this  respect,  but  the  directors  assure  me 
they  will  be  replaced  by  eood  ones  next 
summer.  Salem  needs  another  school  at  the 
town  of  Salem ;  and  Farmington  needs 
another  at  Leeper  Station.  I  find  there  66 
pupils  in  school,  and  six  or  eight  out  of 
school,  while  the  two  schools  at  TVlerburg, 
to  which  some  of  the  Station  children  go, 
are  both  full,  one  having  45  and  the  other  41 

Supils.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
loard  to  provide  at  least  temporarily  for 
another  school  at  the  Station.  The  Salem 
directors  intend  to  provide  a  third  school  at 
Salem  borough.  A  great  religious  revival 
was  experienced  in  the  Clarion  State  Nonnal 
School,  resulting  in  the  conversion  of  more 
than  ninety  students.  This  spendid  result 
was  due  to  the  efforts  put  forth  by  members 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  which 
maintain  organizations  in  the  school. 

Clinton— Supt.  Snyder:  A  largely  at- 
tended Local  Institute  was  held  at  Woolrich, 
February  15th  and  i6th.  Considerable  in- 
terest was  manifested  in  popular  education. 
Rich's  woolen  mill,  the  pnncipal  industry 
of  the  place,  was  closed  during  the  day.  thus 
permitting  the  employees  to  attend  the 
meeting.  Interesting  teachers*  meeting 
have  also  been  held  during  the  month  in 
Fleniington  and  Salona. 

Columbia— Supt.  Johnston  :  Successful 
Local  Institutes  were  held  at  Berwick,  Still- 
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water,  and  Jameson  City.  Profs.  Noetling, 
Allen,  and  Miss  McMollen,  of  the  Blooms- 
burg  Normal  School,  assisted  at  these  meet- 
ings. Very  creditable  and  practical  work 
was  done  by  the  teachers  of  the  district  for 
which  these  meetings  were  held. 

Juniata — Supt.  Marshall :  During  the 
month  of  January  I  made  my  second  visit  to 
the  schools  of  Walker,  Spruce  Hill,  Turbett 
and  Milford  townships,  and  of  Patterson  and 
Port  Royal  boroughs.  £xce]>t  in  a  few  cases 
about  half  a  day  was  spent  in  each.  I  was 
accompanied  by  28  directors,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  38  citizens  in  the 
schools.  In  most  cases  thorough  work  is 
being  done.  The  Local  Institutes  held  at 
Thompsontown  and  Walnut  were  well  at- 
tended by  citizens.  A  better  attendance  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  would  add  much  to 
the  success  of  these  meetings,  During 
February  successful  and  interesting  Insti- 
tutes were  held  at  Mexico,  McCoysville  and 
McAllisterville.  At  the  first,  Prof.  Myers, 
of  Huntingdon,  gave  a  very  entertaining 
lecture  on  "  Education  in  the  Community;'* 
and  at  the  last.  Rev.  J.  C.  Reighard  lectured 
on  the  subject  of  **  Working  and  Shirking,** 
the  lecture  was  highly  appreciated  by  both 
teachers  and  people.  So  interesting  are  our 
Local  Institutes  that  we  cannot  secure  a 
room  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
people.  I  believe  that  we  are  prepared,  in 
the  schools  of  Juniata  county,  to  instruct, 
guide,  and  direct  the  minds  and  mould  the 
characters  of  our  future  citizens,  if  we  can 
succeed  in  having  all  the  children  of  school 
a^  regular  in  attendance.  Washington's 
birthday  was  observed  in  a  number  of 
districts. 

Lackawanna  —  Supt.  Taylor :  Many 
schools  are  much  depleted  by  scarlet  fever 
and  other  diseases.  In  several  districts, 
where  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and 
hot  air,  directors  have  been  obliged  to  put 
in  stoves.  The  schools  of  South  Abingaon 
were  closed  for  a  week,  on  acco<knt  of  deep 
snow  and  severitv  of  weather.  Some 
schools  were  closed  February  22d,  and  in 
others  Washington  day  exercises  were  held. 

Lancaster — Supt.  Brecht:  The  average 
attendance  in  schools  during  February  was 
poor  and  irregular.  The  ngors  of  winter 
and  an  epidemic  of  measles  and  whooping 
coup^h  practically  put  our  children  in  quar- 
antine. Early  in  the  season  our  schools 
were  exceptionally  well  attended  and  pros- 
perous. **Hard  times'*  have  also  contri- 
buted to  a  general  feeling  that  is  somewhat 
antagonistic  to  the  progress  of  healthful 
school  sentiment. 

Lawrence— Supt.  Watson:  I  have  visited 
every  school-room  in  the  county,  and  find 
the  schools,  with  but  few  exceptions,  in 
excellent  condition.  The  adoption  of  free 
books  has  done  wonders  for  our  schools. 
Local  institutes  have  been  held  at  Volant, 
Rose  Point,  and  New  Bedford.  I  had  the 
ple$U5ure  of  being  present  at  the  first  two 
meetings,  and  of  assisting  in  the  exercises. 


I  find  our  teachers  steadily  advancing  by 
reading  professional  works. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Snoke:  The  Directora* 
Association  convened  February  i6th  at  Leb- 
anon. Notwithstanding  the  badly  drifted 
condition  of  the  roads  nearly  one-half  of  the 
members  were  present.  The  wide-awake 
Director  feels  that  he  cannot  afford  to  miss 
these  meetings.  State  Supt.  Schaeffer  was 
present,  and  delivered  an  excellent  address, 
which  we  hope  will  bear  much  good  fruit. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Black,  of  Jackson  district,  dis- 
cussed •*  Central  High  Schools."  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important  of  the  reso- 
lutions adopted:  That  the  present  provision 
for  school  supervision  in  the  country  schools 
is  inadequate,  and  we  therefore  urge  a 
method  of  closer  supervision  of  said  schools; 
that  the  minimum  school  term  be  eight 
months;  that  the  minimum  salary  be  not 
less  than  I35  a  month,  and  that  no  one  who 
is  indolent  or  indifferent  in  school  work,  or 
who  does  not  aim  to  keep  well  informed  as 
to  educational  literature,  or  who  is  of  an 
immoral  character  or  of  intemperate  habits* 
should  apply  either  to  the  Superintendent 
for  a  certincate,  or  to  the  school  boards  for 
employment  as  a  teacher;  that  the  number 
of  provisional  certificates  granted  bv  a  Su- 
perintendent to  one  person  should  be  lim- 
ited to  three;  that  to  be  benefited  by  the 
appropriation,  and  to  secure  a  share  of  the 
same,  each  school  district  should  raise,  by 
local  taxation,  for  school  purposes,  a  sum 
ec^ual  to  the  amount  of  the  State  appropria- 
tion allotted  to  said  district;  and  tnat  a  law 
should  be  enacted  and  enforced  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  providing  for  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  of  school  children. 

Lehigh — Supt.  Rupp  :  At  our  last  County 
Institute  we  organized  a  County  Teachers' 
Reading  Union.  About  150  of  our  teachers 
have  already  enrolled  and  are  pursuing  a 
prescribed  course  of  reading.  The  books 
.selected  for  the  work  of  the  first  year  are 
Waymarks  for  Teachers  and  Painter's  His- 
tory of  Education.  We  propose  to  hold  an 
examination  and  erant  certificates  to  those 
who  have  pursued  the  course.  Most  of  our 
schools  were  kept  open  on  Washington's 
birthday,  but  celebrated  the  day  with  proper 
exercises.  In  many  of  our  schools  the 
attendance  for  the  last  month  was  not  as 
regular  as  it  should  have  been,  owine  to  bad 
weather  and  the  prevalence  of  measles. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Harrison  :  On  the  15th 
and  i6th  of  February  a  very  successful  Local 
Institute  was  held  at  Cambra.  Prof.  C.  H. 
Albert,  of  Bloomsburg,  gave  an  excellent 
address  on  Friday  evening.  Saturday  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  various  educa- 
tional topics,  and  much  interest  was  mani- 
fested by  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  schools. 

Lycoming— Supt.  Becht :  The  midwinter 
meeting  of  the  Teachers*  Association  was 
held  at  Montoursville,  February  23d.  It  was 
the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  meeting 
of  the  Association  ever  held.  Among  the 
questions  discussed  were,    **The  Place  of 
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History  in  the  Public  Schools,"  '*The 
Teacher's  Duty  to  his  Profession,"  "Shall 
there  be  any  Chanee  in  the  Requirements 
for  Teacher's  Certificates?"  and  *•  Town- 
ship High  Schools."  The  following  were 
the  subjects  of  short  addresses  delivered : 
**The  Rainy  Day  in  School,"  *' Seat  Work 
for  Uttle  Folks,"  *'  The  Teacher's  Reward," 
and  "School-room  Decorations."  At  the 
evening  session  Prof.  Lincoln  Hulley,  of 
Bucknell  University,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"  Riley,  the  Hoosier  Poet." 

MiFFWN — Supt.  Cooper  :  All  the  schools 
of  the  county,  except  the  towns  and 
boroughs,  have  now  been  visited  twice. 
They  are  all  doing  well,  but  some  improve- 
ments are  still  needed,  that  is,  out-door 
improvements,  to  out-houses,  fences,  doors, 
and  shutters  ;  book-cases  are  also  needed  for 
the  proper  care  of  the  books.  A  number  of 
our  teachers  complain  that  they  are  not 
fully  supplied  with  the  necessary  text- 
books ;  a  few,  indeed,  condemn  the  free  text- 
book system.  Phonics  and  the  use  of 
•diacritical  marks  are  taught  in  a  number  of 
our  schools,  but  these  subjects  do  not  receive 
the  attention  they  should ;  we  expect  im- 
provement along  this  line.  The  Local  In- 
stitutes held  at  Lewistown  and  Milroy  were 
each  a  success.  I  appreciate  the  willingness 
of  directors  to  accompany  me  in  my  visit  to 
the  schools  ;  the  presence  of  directors  in  the 
schools  not  only  shows  a  proper  interest, 
but  has  a  good  effect  upon  the  schools.  We 
liope  by  another  year  to  have  more  seven- 
-months  school  terms. 

Monroe — Supt.  Serfass  :  Several  Local 
Institutes  were  held  during  the  month,  at 
Brodheadville,  Sciota,  and  Saylorsburg. 
These  meetings  proved  highly  interesting 
and  inspiring,  being  well  attended  by  direct- 
ors and  patrons.  Prof.  E.  L.  Kemp  assisted 
at  Brodheadville.  Two  more  Institutes  had 
been  announced  for  two  other  points  in  the 
<:ounty,  but  could  not  be  held  on  account  of 
jstormy  weather.  The  principals  and  direc- 
tors of  the  E.  StroudsDurg  public  schools 
took  active  measures  towards  procuring  a 
school  library.  Prof.  E.  L.  Kemp  delivered 
a  lecture  in  the  interest  of  the  project,  and 
with  encouraging  results.  This  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  making  provision  for 
those  who  have  learned  to  read^  that  they 
may  henceforth  read  to  learn, 

NoRTHUMBERi^AND  —  Supt.  Shipmau  : 
Four  Local  Institutes  were  held  during  the 
jnonth  as  follows :  Leek  Kill,  Snydertown, 
Hern  don,  and  Turbotville.  More  than 
ordinary  interest  was  manifested  in  these 
tneetings  by  the  teachers,  directors  and 
patrons.  We  wish  to  express  our  approval 
of  the  preparation  and  work  done  oy  all 
teachers,  and  especially  by  those  who  have 
Just  entered  the  profession.  As  far  as  heard 
from  the  following  additional  districts  have 
adopted  the  **  Graded  Course  of  Study;" 
Lower  Mahanoy,  Rush,  Snj'dertown, 
Shamokin  and  Upper  Mahanoy.  Delaware 
lias  placed  in  each  of  her  fifteen  school- 


rooms some  new  furniture,  well  finished 
hard-wood  book-cases,  and  the  latest  up-to- 
date  **  Complete  School  Chart."  Turbot- 
ville and  McEwensville  have  each  a  15  voL 
encyclopedia  and  a  good  working  library. 
Most  ot  our  six-month  schools  will  close 
about  the  20th  of  March. 

Perry— -Supt.  Arnold:  Local  Institutes 
were  held  this  month  at  Liverpool,  Newport, 
Mary svi lie  and  Landisburg,  all  of  which 
were  well  attended  and  very  successful.  Of 
the  190  teachers  in  the  county,  145  attended 
one  or  more  of  these  Institutes,  and  all 
present,  with  very  few  exceptions,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings.  Most  of  our 
schools  were  open  on  Washington's  birth- 
day, and  in  many  of  them  exercises  appio- 
pnate  to  the  day  were  held. 

Snyder — Supt.  Bowersox  :  The  Joint  In- 
stitute at  Richfield  was  well  attended  by 
the  leading  teachers  of  Snyder  and  Juniata 
counties.  This  occasion  seems  to  call  forth 
more  than  any  other  the  full  measure  of 
interest,  enthusiasm  and  activity  of  the 
teachers  in  attendance,  and  right  heartily 
did  each  one  respond  to  his  and  her  ap- 
pointed duty.  Our  expectations  have  been 
agreeably  disappointed  during  the  past 
month  by  the  unexcelled  attendance  in  the 
country  schools  during  the  recent  blizzard. 
Almost  every  school  I  visited  during  this 
weather  was  well  attended.  The  teachers 
throughout  the  county  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  praise  for  making  their  exercises  so 
interesting  that  boys  and  ^rls  in  the  re- 
mote rural  districts  are  willing  to  walk 
from  two  to  three  miles,  through  snow- 
drifts piled  fence-high,  to  get  to  schooL 
Many  parents  also  are  worthy  of  special 
recoenition  for  the  meritorious  service  thej 
render  their  district  school  in  hauling  their 
children  to  and  from  school,  thereby  keep- 
ing up  the  attendance,  maintaining  tne 
interest  and  life  of  the  school,  and  co- 
operating with  the  teacher  in  gradually  y«t 
surely  raising  the  standard,  and  efifectually 
frowning  down  any  spirit  of  truancy  thai 
might  assert  itself.  Surely  I  can  predict 
great  good  from  the  signs  of  the  times  for 
the  schools  of  Snyder  county. 

Sui^uvAN — Supt.  Meylert :  Owing  to  the 
deep  snow,  which  in  some  sections  of  the 
county  rendered  the  roads  impassable,  the 
visitation  of  schools  was  for  a  few  weeks 
impossible.  All  but  nine  schools  have  been 
visited,  however,  and  a  number  of  schools 
along  main  roads  have  been  visited  twice. 
The  attendance  has  been  excellent  consider- 
ing the  severity  of  the  winter.  I  am  espec- 
ially pleased  with  the  work  of  many  of  our 
teachers  who  are  beginners  this  year.  The 
schools  in  general  are  prosperous.  Da 
Shore  suppli^  new  slate-boards  throughout. 
Cherry  put  new  book-cases  in  all  its  rooms. 

Tioga— Supt.  Raesly  :  During  the  month 
successful  Local  Institutes  were  held  at 
Little  Marsh,  Morris,  Millerton,  Canoe 
Camp,  Lawrenceville  and  Marshfield. 

Union — Supt.  Johnson  :  Almost  without 
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exception  the  schools  of  the  county  are 
•doing  good  work.  The  hold  our  public 
schools  have  upon  the  pupils  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  almost 
impassable  condition  of  the  roads,  the 
attendance  has  not  been  materially  lessened. 
Several  districts  have  organized  reading  cir- 
cles for  the  professional  advancement  of  the 
teachers.  A  judicious  course  of  study  has 
l)een  recommended. 

Venango— Supt.  Bigler:  Much  interest 
is  being  taken  in  our  Local  Institutes  by 
patrons,  directors  and  teachers.  The 
** Township  Hi^h  School*'  and  other  live 
subjects  are  being  thorouj^hly  discussed. 
The  people  seem  to  be  in  lavor  of  a  longer 
school -term.    Our  schools  are  doing  well. 

Warren  —  Supt.  Putnam  :  A  school 
library  has  been  started  at  Sheffield.  Mr. 
Jerry  Crary,  a  member  of  the  School  Board, 
contributed  some  400  volumes,  and  others 
are  expected  to  help.  Three  Local  Institutes 
were  held  during  the  month,  at  Columbus, 
Sugar  Grove,  and  McGraw.  Owing  to  the 
impassable  condition  of  the  roads,  the 
meeting  at  McGraw  was  not  largely  at- 
tended. The  other  meetings  were  very  suc- 
cessful. Much  interest  is  being  aroused  in 
school  work  by  these  gathwings. 

WESTMORELAND^Supt.  Ulerich :  Three 
new  schools  were  organized  this  month  : 
two  in  North  Huntingdon  township,  and 
one  in  Lagrange  Independent  district.  The 
attendance  in  the  rural  districts  has  been 
very  poor  on  account  of  the  deep  snow.  A 
few  schools  had  no  pupils  at  all  during  part 
of  one  week.  A  very  successful  Joint  Insti- 
tute was  held  at  Pleasant  Unity,  including 
the  teachers  of  Unity  and  Mt.  Pleasant 
township.  About  60  teachers  were  present 
and  a  most  profitable  time  was  spent.  Never 
liave  our  teachers  taken  more  interest  in 
I/Kal  Institutes. 

Braddock — Supt.  Keefer :  A  very  enjoy- 
able and  instructive  institute  was  held  on 
March  7th.  Prof.  J.  P.  Stephens  read  an 
excellent  paper  on  **  Civics  in  the  Public 
Schools."  Principal  Sunshine,  of  the 
Apollo  schools,  gave  an  instructive  talk  on 
**  Nature  Studies."  Receptions  were  held 
in  the  various  schools,  at  which  about  700 
citizens  were  present  to  inspect  the  work  on 
exhibition,  also  a  number  of  teachers  from 
surrounding  districts.  All  expressed  them- 
selves highly  pleased  with  the  work. 

Du  Bois-^upt.  Garrison  :  Five  new  mem- 
bers were  elected  at  the  February  elec- 
tion. The  Board  thinks  of  putting[  a 
new  system  of  heating  in  the  high 
school  building.  The  high  school,  or- 
ganized September  last,  is  popular;  wUi 
graduate  five,  nearljr  all  of  whom  will  return 
next  year  for  si)ecial  work.  The  pupils 
from  the  parochial  schools  are  gradually 
coming  over  to  us.  Had  28  visits  from 
directors  and  over  100  from  patrons  and 
others.  Board  voted  to  have  but  eight 
months'  school.  This  is  due  partly  to  a 
lack  of  funds,  but  perhaps  more  to  a  desire 


to  start  the  new  buildings  as  early  as  possi- 
ble, so  as  to  be  ready  hy  September  ist. 

Erie  City — Supt.  Missimer :  One  of  our 
buildings— an  eight-room  house — was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  February  nth.  The  Board 
has  just  contracted  to  replace  it  by  a  ten- 
room  building ;  and  another  of  tne  same 
size  will  be  erected  in  another  part  of  the 
city  to  meet  the  growing  enrollment.  These 
are  not  to  exceed  $30,000  each  in  cost. 

Hazle  Township  (Luzerne  county)  — 
Supt.  Mulhall :  The  merits  and  dements  of 
a  compulsory  education  law  formed  a  topic 
for  discussion  at  our  February  Institute. 
After  a  spirited  debate,  the  Question  was 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  teachers  present. 
A  majority  voted  against  such  a  law. 

Mount  CARMEL^-Supt.  Dean  :  Our  di- 
rectors endorsed  the  bill  for  High  Schools 
and  sent  a  man  to  urge  our  representatives 
to  push  the  matter,  we  have  already  filled 
every  building  at  our  disposal  and  the  town, 
is  still  growing.  Our  teachers  are  syste- 
matically taking  up  White's  School  Manage- 
ment, and  most  of  those  who  do  not  hold 
permanent  certificates  are  meeting  two 
evenings  a  week  for  drill,  preparing  for  the 
examination. 

Sharon — Supt.  Canon  :  Special  exercises 
of  a  patriotic  nature  were  held  in  all  the 
schools  on  Washington's  birthday.  The 
rooms  were  beautifully  decorated  with  pic- 
tures, flags,  and  buntmg.  Eight  hunored 
and  forty-five  visits  were  made  by  patrons, 
and  twenty  by  directors.  The  people,  pupils 
and  teachers  seemed  to  enjoy  the  occasion 
very  much. 

Steelton— Supt.  McGinnes  :  The  cold 
weather  and  the  prevalence  of  measles 
interfered  consideraoly  with  the  work  of  the 
month.  The  schools  were  in  session  Feb- 
ruary 22d.  Exercises  appropriate  to  the 
day  were  held  in  each  nx)m,  and  many  of 
the  patrons  were  present  to  witness  them. 

SuNBURY--Supt.  Oberdorf:  Our  School 
Board  has  selected  a  site  and  is  making 
preparation  for  the  erection  of  a  new  four- 
room  building  to  be  located  in  the  sixth 
ward.  The  result  of  the  February  election 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  increas- 
ing the  indebteoness  of  the  district,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  new  Central  High  School 
building,  was  unfavorable  to  the  project ; 
it  was  defeated  by  only  four  votes.  It  was 
a  sore  disappointment  to  the  Board  and  the 
citizens  who  favor  better  school  accommo- 
dations ;  but  it  will  be  brought  before  the 
people  again  next  year,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  measure  will  then  be  sus- 
tained by  a  large  majority  of  the  voters, 
who  are  now  in  position  to  better  understand 
the  plans  of  the  Board  and  the  necessity  for 
such  a  building.  After  an  illness  of  uiree 
months,  I  have  resumed  work,  devoting  the 
past  two  weeks  to  the  supervision  of  schools, 
which  I  found  in  good  condition.  We  have 
an  excellent  corps  of  teachers  and  expect  to 
complete  a  very  successful  term  ot  nine 
months,  about  the  loth  of  June. 
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1 .  When  early  morning's  nxddy  light  Bids  man  to  labor  go ;  We  haste  with  scythes  all  sharp  and  bright  The 

2.  The  cheertttl  lark  sings  sweet  and  clear.  The  black-bird  chirps  away, And  all  is  lively  ^rightly  here  Like 

3.  Tlie  maidens  come  in  gladsome  train,  And  skip  along  their  way,  Rejoiced  to  tread  the  grassy  plain  And 


meadow  grass  to  mow. 
mer  -  ry,  mer  -  ry  May. 
toss    the  new-mown  hay. 


We  mow  •  ers,  dal  de  ral  day,  We  cut  the  HI  -  ies  and — 
We  mow  -  ers,  dal  de  ral  day,  We  roll  the  swaths  of  green — 
The  maid-ens,  dal  de    ral      day,      They  rake    the  HI  -  ies  and— 


ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  ha  !  ha  I  Hey,  dey,  dey,  yes,  hey,  dcy,  dcy,  We  cut  the  HI  -  ies  and  hay. 
ha  I  ha !  ha  I  ha !  ha !  ha  I  Hey,  dey,  dey,  yes,  hey,  dey,  dey.  We  roll  the  swaths  of  green  hay. 
ha !  ha  I  ha !  ha !  ha  I  ha !  Hey,  dey,  dey,  yes,  hey,  dey,  dey.  They  rake  the  lil  -  ies  and    hay. 


THE   MILL-WHEEL. 
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1.  The  mill-wheels  are  clapping;  the  brook  turns  them  round,  clip,  clap !  By  day  and  by  night  is  the 

2.  How    bu  -  sy  the  wheels  are  in  tum-ing  the  stone,  clip,  dap !      And  grinding  so  fine  -  ly    the 


w      w       w    w     w^-^     w      w       ^    ^     I  ]^ 

grain  be-ing  ground,  clip,  clap !         The  mill  •  er    is    jol  •  ly   and    ev  •  er     a  -  lert.    That 
jain  we  have  grown,  clip,  clapl        The    bak  •  er  the  flour  for  the   bak  •  ing  will  use.      And 


grain 
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we  may  have  bread  and  be  glad  like  a  bird,    clip,  clap, 
make  us   a  roll,  or     a    cake  if  we  choose,   clip,  clap. 


clip,  clap, 
clip,  clap, 


clip,  clapl 
clip,  clapl 
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THE  RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY  WM.  T.  HARRIS,  U,  S.  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


IN  all  the  schools  of  the  United  States, 
public  and  private,  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  higher,,  there  were  enrolled 
in  the  year  1894  about  fifteen  and  one- 
half  millions  of  pupils.  This  number  in- 
cludes all  who  attended  at  any  time  in 
this  year  for  any  period,  however  short. 
But  the  actual  average  attendance  for 
each  pupil  did  not  exceed  ninety  days, 
although  the  average  length  of  the  school 
session  was  137.  Sixty-nine  pupils  were 
enrolled  out  of  each  100  of  the  population 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen 
years.  At  this  rate  of  attendance  the  en- 
tire population  is  receiving  on  an  average 
a  little  less  than  four  and  one-half  years* 
schooling  of  200  days  each.  In  some 
States  this  average  falls  as  low  as  two 
years,  and  in  others  it  rises  to  nearly 
seven  years  (as  in  Massachusetts). 

Out  of  this  entire  number  deduct  the 
private  and  parochial  schools  of  all  kinds, 
elementary,  secondary,  higher,  and 
schools  for  art,  industry,  and  business, 
for  defective  classes  and  Indians,  and 
there  remain  over  thirteen  and  one-half 
millions  for  the  public-school  enrolment, 
or  nearly  88  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In 
the  twenty-four  years  since  1870  the  at- 
tendance on  the  public  schools  has  in- 
creased from  less  than  seven  millions  to 
thiiteen  and  one-half  millions.  The  ex- 
penditures have  increased  somewhat 
more,  namely,  from  sixty-three  millions 


to  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum,  an  increase  from 
$1.64  per  capita  to  $2.47.  To  account 
for  this  pro  rata  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in 
the  cost  of  the  common  schools  one  must 
allow  for  a  slight  increase  in  the  average 
length  of  the  school  term,  and  for  the  in- 
crease of  enrolment  from  less  than  17  to 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
But  the  chief  items  of  increase  are  to  be 
found  in  teachers'  wages  and  the  cost  of 
expert  supervision.  These  account  for 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  50  per  cent., 
while  the  remaining  one-sixth  is  due  to 
better  apparatus  and  more  commodious 
school  buildings. 

The  increase  of  cities  and  large  vil- 
lages, owing  to  the  influence  of  the  rail- 
road, has  brought  nearly  one-half  the 
school  population  within  reach ,  of  the 
graded  school  holding  a  long  session  of 
from  1 80  to  200  days  per  year  and  taught  by 
professional  teachers.  The  rural  schools 
in  sparsely  settled  districts  still  continue 
their  old  practice  of  holding  a  winter 
school,  with  a  session  of  sixty  to  eighty 
days  only,  and  taught  by  the  makeshift 
teacher  who  works  at  some  other  employ- 
ment for  two-thirds  of  the  year.  The 
school  year  should  be  about  two  hundred 
days,  or  five  days  per  week  for  forty 
weeks,  or  nine  and  one  half  months.  In 
the  early  days  of  city  schools  the  attempt 
was  made  to  hold  a  session  of  over  forty- 
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six  weeks  in  length,  allowing  only  six 
weeks  or  less  for  three  short  vacations. 
But  experience  of  the  advantage  to  the 
pupil  has  led  to  the  increase  of  the  holi- 
days to  nearly  double  the  former  amount. 

The  average  schooling,  it  appears  from 
the  above  showing,  amounts  to  enough  to 
secure  about  one-half  of  an  elementary 
school  course  for  eight  years — enough  to 
enable  the  future  citizen  to  read  the  news- 
paper without  spelling  more  than  half  of 
the  difficult  words,  to  write  fairly  %well, 
to  count,  add,  substract,  multiply,  and 
divide,  and  use  the  simplest  fractions. 
To  this  he  adds  a  little  geographical 
knowledge,  so  important  to  enable  him 
to  understand  his  daily  newspaper.  But 
the  multiplicity  of  books  and  periodicals 
makes  the  life  of  the  average  citizen  a 
continuation  of  school  to  some  extent. 
His  knowledge  of  reading  is  called  into 
use  constantly,  and  he  is  obliged  to  ex- 
tend gradually  his  knowledge  of  the  ru- 
diments of  geography  and  history.  Even 
his  daily  gossip  in  his  family,  in  the  shop, 
or  in  the  field,  is  to  some  extent  made  up 
of  comments  on  the  affairs  of  the  State, 
the  nation,  the  distant  peoples — China, 
Japan,  Nicaragua,  or  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, as  the  case  may  be — and  world  in- 
terests, to  a  degree,  take  the  place  of  local 
scandals.  Thus,  too,  he  picks  up  scraps 
of  science  and  literature  from  the  news- 
paper, and  everything  that  he  learns  be- 
comes at  once  an  instrument  for  the 
acquirement  of  further  knowledge.  In  a 
nation  governed  chiefly  by  public  opin- 
ion digested  and  uttered  by  the  daily 
newspaper,  this  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  geography  is  of  vital  importance. 
An  illiterate  population  is  impenetrable 
by  newspaper  influence,  and  for  it  public 
opinion  in  any  wide  sense  is  impossible  ; 
its  local  prejudices  are  not  purified  and 
eliminated  by  thought  and  feeling  on  ob- 
jects common  to  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

I  mention  these  statistical  items,  and 
point  out  their  import  here  at  the  begin- 
ning, in  order  that  I  may  not  overlook 
the  significance  of  the  general  trend  of 
the  school  system  when  I  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  improvement  in  methods,  and  am 
at  times  forced  to  admit  that  much  of  the 
change  is  only  the  substitution  of  one 
partial  good  for  another.  The  transfor- 
mation of  an  illiterate  population  into  a 
population  that  reads  the  daily  news- 
paper, and  perforce  thinks  on  national 


and  international  interests,  is  the  great 
good  accomplished  by  the  free  public 
school  system  thus  far.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  enrolment  in  school  of 
one  person  in  every  five  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  country  means  the  same 
result  for  the  South  as  for  the  North,  the 
Gulf  States,  in  fact,  enrolling  nearly  22 
per  cent,  of  their  total  population,  colored 
and  white,  and  the  South  Atlantic  20.70, 
while  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  West- 
em,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  divisions  en- 
roll 18  per  cent.,  having  a  much  smaller 
ratio  of  children  of  school  age.  In  a 
reading  population  one  section  under- 
stands the  motives  of  the  other,  and  this 
prevents  political  differences  from  becom- 
ing too  wide  for  party  solution.  When 
one  section  cannot  any  longer  accredit  the 
other  with  honest  and  patriotic  motives, 
war  is  only  a  question  of  time  That 
this  general  prevalence  of  elementary  ed- 
ucation is  accompanied  by  a  comparative 
neglect  of  the  secondary  and  higher 
courses  of  study  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  out  of  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
more  than  ninety-six  in  every  hundred 
are  pursuing  elementary  studies;  less 
than  three  in  a  hundred  are  in  secondary 
studies  in  high  schools,  academies,  and 
other  institutions ;  only  one  in  a  hundred 
is  in  a  college  or  school  for  higher  stud- 
ies. It  is  poor  comfort  to  know  that  the 
proportion  of  pupils  in  grades  above  ele- 
mentary, as  compared  with  the  whole 
population,  is  no  larger  in  the  nations  of 
Europe,  although  in  some  particulars  the 
instruction  may  be  superior  to  our  own. 

In  considering  the  reasons  for  the  in 
crease  of  the  length  of  the  term  of  the 
elementary  school,  and  its  adoption  of  a 
graded  course  of  study,  I  have  mentioned 
the  most  important  item  of  improvement 
that  belongs  to  the  recent  history  of  edu- 
cation, namely  the  introduction  of  pro- 
fessionally trained  teachers.  The  first 
normal  school  established  in  the  United 
States  recently  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary. It  was  founded  at  Lexington, 
Massachusetts,  in  1839.  The  number  of 
public  normal  schools  supported  by  the 
State  or  municipal  governments  has  in- 
creased to  140,  with  nearly  35,000  stu- 
dents, and  graduating  nearly  6000  per 
annum.  To  this  number  are  to  be  added 
private  normal  schools,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  11,000  students  and  1000  gradu- 
uates. 

The    professionally    educated    teacher 
finds    his  place  in  the   graded  schools 
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above  mentioned  as  established  in  cities 
and  large  villages,  and  kept  in  session  for 
the  entire  scholastic  year  of  200  days.  It 
is  the  experience  of  school  superintend- 
ents that  graduates  of  normal  schools  con- 
tinue to  improve  in  skill  and  efficiency  for 
many  years.  The  advantage  of  the  pro- 
fessionally educated  teacher  over  others 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
trained  to  observe  methods  and  devices 
of  instruction.  On  entering  a  school 
taught  by  another  teacher  he  at  once  sees, 
without  special  effort,  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  management,  and  notes  de- 
fects and  improvements,  if  there  are  any. 
He  is  constantly  increasing  his  repertoire 
of  successful  devices  to  secure  good  be- 
havior without  harsh  measures,  and  to 
secure  industry  and  critical  attention  in 
study.  Every  normal  school  has  a  thor- 
ough course  of  study  in  the  elementary 
branches,  taking  them  up  in  view  of  the 
higher  branches  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived, and  explaining  their  difficult  top- 
ics. This  kind  of  work  prepares  the 
teacher  in  advance  for  the  mishaps  of  the 
pupil,  and  arms  him  with  the  skill  to  as- 
sist self-activity  by  teaching  the  pupil  to 
analyze  his  problem  into  its  elements. 
He  can  divide  each  step,  that  is  too  long 
for  the  pupil  to  take,  into  its  component 
steps,  down  to  any  required  degree  of 
simplicity.  The  normal  school  graduate, 
too,  other  things  being  equal,  has  a  bet- 
ter idea  than  other  teachers  of  the  edu- 
cational value  of  a  branch  of  study.  He 
knows  what  points  are  essential,  and 
what  are  accidental  and  subsidiary.  He 
therefore  makes  his  pupils  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  those  strategical  posi- 
tions, and  shows  him  how  to  conquer  all 
the  rest  through  these. 

As  it  would  appear  from  the  statistics 
given,  the  rural  districts  are  precluded  by 
their  short  school  terms  from  securing 
professional  teachers.  The  corps  of 
teachers  in  a  fortunate  city  will  be  able 
to  claim  a  large  percentage  of  its  rank 
and  file  as  graduates  of  its  municipal 
training-schools — perhaps  50  to  60  per 
cent.  But  the  cities  and  villages  as  a 
whole  in  their  graded  schools  cannot  as 
yet  show  an  average  of  more  than  one  in 
four  who  have  received  the  diploma  of  a 
normal  school. 

Another  important  advantage  has  been 
named  as  belonging  to  the  schools  ot  the 
village  or  city.  They  are  graded  schools, 
and  have  a  regular  course  of  study,  uni- 
formity of  text-books,  and  a  proper  clas- 


sification of  pupils.  In  the  small  rural 
schools  some  twenty  to  fifty  pupils  are 
brought  together  under  one  teacher. 
Their  ages  vary  from  four  years  to 
twenty,  and  their  degree  of  advancemeirt 
ranges  from  new  beginners  in  the  alpha* 
bet  up  to  those  who  have  attended  school 
for  ten  or  twelve  winters,  and  are  now 
attempting  Latin  and  algebra.  There  is 
no  uniformity  of  text-books,  except  per- 
haps in  the  spelling-book  and  reader,, 
each  pupil  bringing  such  arithmetic, 
geography,  or  grammar  as  his  family  at 
home  happens  to  possess.  Twenty  pu- 
pils may  be  classified  in  three  classes  in 
reading,  three  in  spelling,  and  perhaps  as' 
many  classes  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  and  other  studies  as  there  are 
pupils  pursuing  these  branches.  The  re- 
sult is  from  twenty  to  forty  separate  les- 
sons to  look  after,  and  perhaps  five  or  ten 
minutes  to  devote  to  each  recitation.' 
The  teacher  finds  himself  limited  to  ex- 
amining the  pupil  on  the  work  done  in 
memorizing  the  words  of  the  book,  or  to 
comparing  the  answers  he  has  found  to 
the  arithmetic  problems  with  those  in 
the  key,  occasionally  giving  assistance 
in  some  difficult  problem  that  has  baffled 
the  efforts  of  the  pupil :  no  probing  of  the 
lesson  by  analytical  questions,  no  restate- 
ment of  the  ideas  in  the  pupil's  own 
words,  and  no  criticism  on  the  data  and 
methods  of  the  text- book. 

This  was  the  case  in  the  old-time  dis- 
trict school— as  in  1790,  when  twenty- 
nine  out  of  thirty  of  the  population  lived 
in  rural  districts;  also  as  late -as  1840, 
when  only  one  in  twelve  lived  in  the 
dty.  As  the  railroad  has  caused  villages 
to  grow  into  cities,  so  it  has  moved  into 
the  city  a  vast  population  living  near 
railway  stations  in  the  country  by  giving 
them  the  morning  newspaper  and  rapid 
transit.  In  1890  one  in  three  of  the 
population  was  living  in  cities  of  not  less 
than  8000  inhabitants.  But  the  suburban 
populations  made  urban  by  the  railroad 
would  swell  the  city  population  to  one- 
half  of  the  whole  nation.  Hence  the 
great  change  in  progress  in  methods  of 
building  school-houses  and  in  organizing 
schools. 

In  the  ungraded  school  the  naturally 
bright  pupils  accomplished  a  fair  amount 
of  work  if  they  happened  to  have  good 
text-books.  They  were  able  to  teach 
themselves  from  the  books.  But  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  school  learned  a  little 
reading,  writing,  and  ** ciphering,' 'and 
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probably  studied  the  same  book  for  several 
winters,  beginning  at  the  first  page  on 
the  first  daj'  of  school  each  year.  Those 
who  needed  no  help  from  the  teacher 
learned  to  help  themselves,  and  enjoyed 
a  delightful  freedom.  Those  who  were 
slow  and  dull  did  not  get  much  aid. 
Their  industry  may  have  been  stimulated 
by  fear  of  the  rod,  which  was  often  used 
in  cases  of  real  oi  supposed  idolence. 
Harsh  measures  may  succeed  in  forcing 
pupils  to  do  mechanical  work,  but  they 
cannot  secure  much  development  of  the 
power  of  thought.  Hence  the  resource 
of  the  so-called  ** strict**  teacher  was  to 
compel  the  memorizing  of  the  words  of 
the  book. 

The  method  of  **  individual  instruc- 
tion,*' as  it  is  called,  giving  it  a  fine 
name,  has  been  supplanted  by  class  in- 
struction, which  prevails  in  village  and 
dty  schools.  The  individual  did  not  get 
much  instruction  under  the  old  plan,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  his  teacher  had 
only  ten  minutes  at  best,  and  usually  less 
than  five  minutes,  to  examine  his  work 
daily.  In  the  properly  graded  school 
each  teacher  has  two  classes,  and  hears 
one  recite  while  the  other  learns  a  new 
lesson.  Each  class  is  composed  of  twenty 
to  thirty  pupils  of  nearly  the  same  quali- 
fications as  regards  the  degree  of  progress 
made  in  their  studies.  The  teacher  has 
thirty  minutes  for  a  recitation,  and  can 
go  into  the  merits  of  the  topic,  and  dis- 
cuss the  real  thoughts  that  it  involves. 
The  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  book  is 
probed,  ajid  the  pupil  made  to  explain 
them  in  his  own  language.     But  all  pu- 

Eils  learn  more,  by  a  class  recitation  than 
y  an  individual  recitation.  For  in  the 
class  each  can  see  the  lesson  reflected  in 
the  minds  of  his  fellow-pupils,  and  un- 
derstand his  teacher's  views  much  better 
when  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  a  running 
commentary  on  the  mistakes  of  the  dull 
or  indolent  pupils.  The  dull  ones  are  en- 
couraged and  awakened  to  effort  by  find- 
ing themselves  able  to  see  the  errors  and 
absurdities  of  fellow-pupils  almost  as  dull 
as  they.  For  no  two  minds  take  pre- 
cisely the  same  view  of  a  text-book  ex- 
position of  a  topic.  One  child  is  im- 
Eressed  by  one  phase  of  it,  and  another 
y  a  different  phase.  In  the  class  recita- 
tion each  one  has  his  crude  and  one-sided 
views  corrected  more  or  less  by  his  fel- 
lows, some  of  whom  have  a  better  com- 
prehension of  this  point,  and  some  of  that 
point,  in  the  lesson.      He  himself  has 


some  glimpses  of  the  subject  that  are 
more  adequate  than  those  of  his  fellows. 

The  possibilities  of  a  class  recitation 
are  therefore  very  great  for  efficient  in- 
struction in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who 
understands  his  business.     For  he  can 
marshal  the  crude  notions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  one  after  another,  and 
turn  on  them  the  light  of  all  the  critical 
acumen  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  supple- 
mented by  his  own  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience.    From  beginning  to  end,  for 
thirty  minutes,  it  is  a  vigorous  training 
of  critical  alertness.      The  pupil  after- 
wards commences  the  preparation  of  his 
next  lesson  from  the  book  with  what  are 
called  new  ** apperceptive**  powers;  for 
he  finds  himself  noticing  and  compre- 
hending   many    statements   and    many 
more  implications  of  meaning  in  his  les- 
son that  before  had  not  been  seen  or  even 
suspected.     He  is  armed  with  a  better 
power  of  analysis,  and  can  **apperceive,** 
or  recognize  and  identify,  more  of  the 
items  of  information,  and  especially  more 
of  the  thoughts  and  reflections,  than  he 
was  able  to  see  before  the  discussions  of 
the  recitation.     He  has  in  a  sense  gained 
the  points  of  view  of  fellow-pupils  and 
teacher  in  addition  to  his  own.    This  is  a 
good  definition  of  school  education.     It  is 
the  process  of  re-enforcing  the  sense-per- 
ception of  the  individual  pupil  by  adding 
the  experience  of  the  race  as  preserved 
in  books,  and  it  is  more  especially  the 
strengthening  of  his  powers  of  thought 
and  insight  by  adding  to  his  native  store 
the  points  of  view  and  the  critical  obser- 
vations of  books  interpreted  by  his  teach- 
ers and  fellow-pupils. 

In  the  graded  school  the  pupil  is  held 
responsible  for  his  work  in  a  way  that  is 
impossible  in  the  rural  school  in  sparsely 
settled  districts.  For  where  each  pupil 
forms  a  class  by  himself  there  is  too  little 
time  for  the  teacher  to  ascertain  the  char- 
acter of  the  pupirs  understanding  of  his 
book.  Even  if  he  sees  that  there  has 
been  a  step  missed  somewhere,  he  cannot 
take  time  to  determine  precisely  what  it 
is.  Where  the  ungraded  school  makes 
some  attempt  at  classification  it  is  obliged 
to  unite  into  one  class,  say  of  arithmetic 
grammar,  or  geography,  pupils  of  very 
different  degrees  of  progress.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  most  advanced  pu- 
pils have  not  enough  work  assigned 
them,  beidg  held  back  to  the  standard  of 
the  average.  They  must ''mark  time" 
while  the  rest  are  coming  up.     The  least 
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advanced  find  the  average  lesson  rather 
too  much  for  them,  and  become  discour- 
aged after  trying  in  vain  to  keep  step 
with  their  better-prepared  fellow-pupils. 
This  condition  of  afifaifs  is  to  be  found  in 
many  rural  districts  of  those  States  where 
the  advantages  of  classification  are  seen 
and  appreciated  in  city  schools,  and  an 
effort  is  in  progress  to  extend  those  ad- 
vantages to  the  rural  schools.  The  rem- 
edy is  perhaps  worse  than  the  disease. 
For  it  results  that  classification  gets  in 
the  way  of  self-help  which  the  bright 
pupil  is  capable  of,  and  the  best  scholars 
mark  time  listlessly,  'while  the  poorest 
get  discouraged,  and  only  the  average 
pupils  gain  something. 

It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  in  many 
village  schools  just  adoping  the  system 
of  grading,  this  evil  of  holding  back  the 
bright  pupils  and  of  over-pressure  on  the 
dull  ones  exists,  and  furnishes  just  oc- 
casion for  the  criticism  which  is  made 
against  the  so-called  **  machine"  char- 
acter of  the  modern  public  school.  The 
school  that  permits  such  poor  classifica- 
tion, or  that  does  not  keep  up  a  con- 
tinual process  of  readjusting  the  classifi- 
cation by  promoting  pupils  from  lower 
classes  to  those  above  them,  certainly  has 
no  claim  to  be  ranked  with  schools  organ- 
ized on  a  modern  ideal. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  somewhat  tech- 
nical matter  because  of  its  importance  in 
understanding  the  most  noteworthy  im- 
provement in  modem  methods  of  organ- 
izing schools.  Briefly  the  population  is 
rapidly  becoming  urban,  the  schools  are 
becoming  ** graded,'*  the  pupils  of  the 
lowest  year's  work  placed  under  one 
teacher,  and  those  of  the  next  degree  of 
advancement  under  a  second  teacher, 
perhaps  eight  to  twenty  teachers  in  the 
same  building,  thus  forming  a  **  Union 
School,**  as  it  is  called  in  some  sections. 
Here  there  is  division  of  labor  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  one  taking  only  classes 
just  beginning  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
another  taking  the  pupils  in  a  higher 
grade.  The  inevitable  consequence  of 
such  division  of  labor  is  increase  of  skill. 
The  teacher  comes  to  know  just  what  to 
do  in  a  given  case  of  obstructed  progress, 
just  what  minute  steps  of  work  to  intro- 
duce—just what  thin  wedges — to  lift  the 
pupfl  over  the  sill  that  holds  back  the 
feeble  intellect  from  entering  a  new  and 
higher  degree  of  human  learing. 

If  I  am  asked  at  this  point  by  the  crit- 
ics of  schools  what  proportion  of  the 


teachers  of  cities  and  villages  habitually 
use  this  higher  method  in  conducting  re- 
citations, I  reply  that  at  least  one- half 
may  reasonably  claim  to  have  some  skill 
in  its  use.  Perhaps  three-fourths  of  t^e 
teachers  in  the  high  schools  actually  use 
it.  Of  the  one-half  in  the  elementary 
schools  who  use  it  perhaps  two-fifths  con- 
duct all  their  recitations  so  as  to  make 
the  work  of  their  pupils  help  each  indi- 
vidual in  correcting  defects  of  observation 
and  critical  alertness.  Perhaps  the  other 
three-fifths  use  the  method  in  teaching 
some  branches,  but  cling  to  the  old  me- 
moriter  system  for  the  rest.  It  may  be 
claimed  for  graduates  of  normal  schools 
that  a  large  majority  followed  the  better 
method.  ' 

I  have  mentioned  the  complaint  urged 
against  the  machine  character  of  the 
modern  school.  I  suppose  that  this  com- 
plaint is  made  quite  as  often  against 
good  schools  as  against  poor  ones.  Cer- 
tainly the  critical  probing  method  of  con- 
ducting a  recitation  is  not  machine-like  in 
its  effects.  It  arouses  in  a  most  powerful 
manner  the  activity  of  the  pupil  to  think 
and  observe  for  himself.  Machine-like 
schools  do  not  follow  this  critical  method, 
but  are  content  with  the  memoriter  sys- 
tem, that  prescribes  so  many  pages  of  the 
book  to  be  learned  verbally,  but  does  not 
inquire  into  the  degree  of  understanding, 
or  **  apperception.**  as  the  Herbartians 
call  it.  I  admit  that  about  50  per  cent. 
of  the  teachers  actually  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  villages  and  cities  use  this  poor 
method.  But  I  am  certain  that  their  pro- 
portion in  the  corps  of  teachers  is  dimin- 
ishing, thanks  to  two  causes:  first,  the 
multiplication  of  professional  schools  for 
the  training  of  teachers  ;  and  second,  the 
employment  of  educational  experts  as  su- 
pervisors of  schools. 

The  rural  schools,  which  enroll  one- 
half  of  the  entire  number  of  children, 
certainly  lack  good  class-teaching,  even 
when  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
professionally  educated  teachers,  and  not 
five  per  cent,  of  such  schools  in  the  land 
succeed  in  procuring  better  services 
than  the  makeshift  teacher  can  give. 
The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  worst- 
taught  schools  is  that  the  pupils  are 
either  left  to  help  themselves  to  knowl- 
edge by  reading  their  books  under  the 
plan  of  individual  instruction,  or  in  the 
attempt  at  classification  and  grading,  the 
average  pupils  learn  something,  while 
the  bright  pupils  become  listless  and  in- 
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dolent  for  want  of  suflScient  tasks,  and 
the  dull  become  discouraged  for  want  of 
ability  to  keep  step.  Even  under  these 
circumstances  the  great  good  is  accom- 
plished that  all  the  pupils  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  all  are  made  able  to  become 
readers  of  the  newspapers,  the  maga- 
zines, and  finally  of  books. 

Another  phase  of  the  modem  school 
that  more  than  anything  else  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  machine  is  its  discipline, 
or  method  of  organization  and  govern- 
ment. In  the  rural  school  with  twenty- 
five  pupils,  more  or  less,  it  makes  little 
difi*erence  whether  pupils  come  in  and  go 
out  in  order,  so  far  as  the  work  of  the 
school  is  concerned.  But  in  the  graded 
school  with  three  hundred  to  eight  hun- 
dred pupils,  order  and  discipline  are 
necessary  clown  to  the  last  particular,  for 
the  safety  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  ends  for  which  the 
school  exists.  There  must  be  regularity 
and  punctuality,  silence  and  conformity 
to  order,  in  coming  and  going.  The 
whole  school  seems  to  move  like  a  ma- 
chine. In  the  ungraded  school  a  delight- 
ful individuality  prevailed,  the  pupil 
helping  himself  to  knowledge  by  the  use 
of  the  book,  and  coming  and  going  pretty 
much  as  he  pleased,  with  no  subordina- 
tion to  rigid  discipline,  except  perhaps 
when  standing  in  class  for  recitation. 
Regularity,  punctuality,  silence,  and  con- 
formity to  order — military  drill — seem  at 
first  to  be  so  much  waste  of  energy — 
necessary,  it  is  true,  for  the  large  school, 
but  to  be  subtracted  from  the  amount  of 
force  available  for  study  and  thought. 
But  the  moment  the  question  of  moral 
training  comes  to  be  investigated,  the  su- 
periority of  the  education  given  in  the 
large  school  is  manifest.  The  pupil  is 
taught  to  be  regular  and  punctual  in  his 
attendance  on  school  and  in  all  his  move- 
ments, not  for  the  sake  of  the  school 
alone,  but  for  all  his  relations  to  his  fel- 
low-men. Social  combination  is  made 
possible  by  these  semi- mechanical  vir- 
tues. The  pupil  learns  to  hold  back  his 
animal  impulse  to  chatter  or  whisper  to 
his  fellows,  and  interrupt  their  serious 
absorption  in  recitation  or  study,  and  by 
so  much  begins  to  form  a  good  habit  for 
life.  He  learns  to  respect  the  serious 
business  of  others.  By  whispering  he 
can  waste  his  own  time  and  also  that  of 
others.  Then  in  moving  to  and  fro  he 
acquires  the  instinct  to  behave  in  an  or- 


derly manner,  to  stay  in  his  own  place 
and  not  get  in  the  way  of  others.  Hence 
he  prepares  for  concerted  action — another 
important  lesson  in  citizenship,  leaving 
entirely  out  of  account  its  military  sig- 
nificance. 

With  the  increase  of  cities  and  the 
growth  of  great  industrial  combinations 
this  discipline  in  the  virtues  that  lie  at 
the  basis  of  concerted  action  is  not  merely 
important,  but  essential.  In  the  railroad 
system  a  lack  of  those  semi-mechanical 
virtues  would  entirely  unfit  one  for  any 
position;  so,  too,  in  a  great  mill  or  a 
great  business  house.  Precision,  accur- 
acy, implicit  obedience  to  the  head  or  the 
directive  power,  are  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  others  and  for  the  production  of 
any  positive  results.  Does  the  rural 
school  fit  its  pupils  for  an  age  of  produc- 
tive industry  and  emancipation  from 
drudgery  by  means  of  machinery  ?  The 
city  school  performs  this  so  well  that  it 
reminds  some  people  unpleasantly  of  a 
machine !  But  there  is  really  nothing  in 
the  machinery  of  a  large  school  which 
will  injure  the  pupil. 

The  ungraded  school  has  been  famous 
for  its  harsh  methods  of  discipline  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  flogging  school- 
master Orbilius  that  Horace  mentions. 
The  rural  schoolmaster  to  this  day  often 
prides  himself  on  his  ability  to  **  govern" 
his  unruly  boys  by  corporal  punishment. 
They  must  be  respectful  to  his  authority, 
obedient  and  studious,  or  else  they  are 
made  to  suffer.  But  harsh  discipline 
leaves  indurations  on  the  soul  itself,  and 
is  not  compatible  with  the  refined  type  of 
civilization.  The  schoolmaster  who  bul- 
lies his  pupils  into  obedience  does  what 
he  can  to  nurture  them  into  the  same 
type  as  himself. 

In  the  matter  of  school  discipline  the 
graded  school  has  great  advantage  over 
the  school  of  the  rural  district.  A  corps 
of  teachers  can  secure  good  behavior  more 
efficiently  than  a  single  teacher.  The 
system,  and  what  is  disparaged  as  its 
*' mechanism,*'  help  this  result.  I  know 
of  many  cities  of  the  largest  size  wherein 
corporal  punishment  is  seldom  resorted 
to,  or  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  seems  to  improve 
after  the  discontinuance  of  harsh  punish- 
ments. I  think,  however,  that  the  Adop- 
tion of  a  plan  of  building  better  suited 
for  the  purpose  of  graded  schools  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  disuse  of  the  rod. 
As  long  as  the  children  studied  in  a  large 
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room  under  the  eye  of  the  principal  of  the 
school,  and  were  sent  out  to  small  rooms 
to  recite  to  assistant  teachers,  the  order 
of  the  school  was  presented  by  corporal 
punishment.  When  Boston  introduced 
the  new  style  of  school  building  with  the 
erection  of  the  Quincy  school  in  1847, 
giving  each  class-teacher  a  room  to  her- 
self, in  which  pupils  to  the  number  of 
fifty  or  so  prepared  their  lesson  under  the 
eye  of  the  same  teacher  that  afterwards 
heard  them  recite,  a  new  era  in  school 
discipline  began.  It  is  possible  to  man- 
age a  school  in  such  a  building  with  little 
or  no  corporal  punishment. 

The  ideal  of  discipline  is  to  train  the 
pupil  into  habits  of  self-government. 
This  is  accomplished  partly  by  perfecting 
the  habit  of  moving  in  concert  with  oth- 
ers, and  by  self-restraint  in  all  actions 
that  interfere  with  work  of  other  pupils. 

That  the  public  schools  have  worked 
great  and  favorable  changes  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  civil  order  cannot  be  doubted. 
They  have  generally  broken  up  the  feuds 
that  used  to  prevail  between  the  people  of 
different  precincts.  One  may  study  with 
profit  in  this  connection  the  effect  of 
the  public  schools  of  London  on  its  civil 
order. 

The  rural  school,  with  all  its  short- 
comings, was  and  is  a  great  moral  force, 
bringing  together  the  youth  of  the  scat- 
tered families,  and  forming  friendships, 
cultivating  polite  behavior,  affording  to 
each  an  insight  into  the  motives  and 
springs  of  action  of  his  neighbors,  and 
teaching  him  bow  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  securing  a  common  good. 

The  city  school  is  a  stronger  moral 
force  than  the  rural  school  because  of  its 
superior  training  in  the  social  habits 
named — regularity,  punctuality,  orderly 
concerted  action,  and  self-restraint. 

Take  any  country  with  a  school  sys- 
tem, and  compare  the  number  of  illiterate 
criminals  with  the  total  number  of  illiter- 
ate inhabitants,  and  also  the  number  of 
criminals  able  to  read  and  write  with  the 
entire  reading  population,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  representation  from  the 
illiterate  population  is  many  times  larger 
than  from  an  equal  number  of  people 
who  can  read  and  write.  In  the  United 
States  the  prevailing  ratio  is  about  eight 
to  one— that  is  to  say,  the  illiterate  popu- 
lation sends  eight  times  its  quota  to  jails 
and  prisons.  School  education  is  per- 
haps in  this  case  not  a  cause  so  much  as 
an  index  of  orderly  tendencies  in  the 


family.  A  wayward  tendency  will  show 
itself  in  a  dislike  of  the  restraints  of 
school.  If,  however,  the  wayward  can  be 
brought  under  the  humanizing  influences 
of  school,  trained  in  good  behavior,  which 
means  self-restraint  and  orderly  concerted 
action,  interested  in  school  studies  and 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  what  can  do  more  to 
insure  a  moral  life,  unless  it  be  religion  ? 

When  possessed  of  this  insight  into  the 
true  function  of  the  school  in  our  civiliza- 
tion, we  are  in  the  proper  condition  to 
estimate  its  shortcomings — for  example, 
its  failure  to  give  the  average  child  more 
than  four  and  one-half  years  of  school- 
ing ;  its  retention  of  ungraded  schools  for 
one-half  of  the  population  because  of 
thinly  settled  districts;  its  employment, 
even  in  its  urban  schools,  of  75  per  cent, 
of  teachers  who  have  received  no  profes- 
sional education. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  then  in  a 
position  to  see  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  course  of  study  which,  in  teaching 
literature,  arithmetic,  geography,  his- 
tory, and  grammar,  opens  the  intellect  to 
the  great  provinces  of  human  learning — 
mathematics,  natural  and  social  science, 
history,  and  philosophy.  We  can  then 
value  the  improvements  in  this  course  of 
study  by  which  the  first  elements  of  nat- 
ural science  may  now  be  taught  success- 
fully, although  there  is  no  way  of  teach- 
ing the  methods  of  scientific  discovery,  as 
used  by  experts,  without  doing  violence 
to  the  human  nature  of  the  child  or  ar- 
resting its  development  in  other  direc- 
tions. Then,  too,  we  can  see  the  great 
benefit  of  the  addition  of  the  kindergar- 
ten to  the  city  school  systems.  Into  the 
slums  of  the  cities  flock  the  three  classes 
of  weaklings — the  unthrifty,  the  criminal, 
and  the  inebriates.  The  kindergarten 
can  do  much  to  stop  the  increase  of  the 
slum  classes  by  educating  their  children 
in  the  tender  years  when  their  education 
is  possible.  The  kindergarten  is  potent 
also  in  the  training  of  the  precocious  and 
wayward  children  of  rich  people,  giving 
them  occupation  for  their  powers,  and 
cultivating  self-restraint.  Out  of  the 
writings  of  Froebel  comes  a  stream  of  in- 
fluence modifying  the  educational  ideas 
of  the  time,  inducing  more  attention  to 
the  educational  value  of  what  is  taught 
in  the  schools.  The  study  of  children, 
with  a  view  to  discover  and  map  out  all 
the  roads  to  development  that  naturally 
manifest  themselves,  has  become  a  great 
movement  in  this  country,  thanks  to  the 
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enthusiastic  eflForts  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall. 
Very  important,  too,  is  the  movement  of 
higher  education  toward  the  preparation 
of  better  professional  training  for  teach- 
ers, shown  by  the  establishment  of  chairs 
of  pedagogy  in  the  colleges;  also  the 
other  movement  looking  toward  confer- 
ences of  experts  appointed  to  discuss  ex- 
isting courses  of  study,  and  to  recommend 
better  programmes  and  better  methods  of 
teaching — the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  being  the  typical  example  of  this 
latter  movement. 

From  this  point  of  view,  also,  we  must 
include  among  improvements  the  success- 
full  attempt  within  the  last  twenty  years 
to  make  the  elements  of  manual  training 
teachable  in  progressive  lessons,  also 
cookery  and  sewing  for  girls;  to  intro- 
duce these  branches  into  public  schools 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  weaken  or  in- 
jure the  other  branches  taught ;  to  famil- 
iarize children  with  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  great  works  of  art ;  to  teach 
civics,  or  the  duties  of  citizenship  ;  to  con- 
nect the  public  school  with  the  public 
library  by  instigating  courses  of  supple- 
mentary reading  at  home  to  re-enforce  the 
study  of  fine  selections  in  the  school 
readers. 

It  is  easy  for  an  advocate  of  an  im- 
provement in  method  to  convince  himself 
and  others  that  the  old  education  is  so 
inferior  to  the  new  that  it  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  failure. 

The  result  of  my  studies  gives  me  more 
and  more  respect  for  the  old  education, 
without  causing  me  to  doubt  the  superi- 
ority of  the  new.  The  new  is  better,  but 
the  old  was  good  in  manifold  ways. — 
Harper's  Monthly  Magazine, 


MR.  CURTIS  AS  LAY  PASTOR. 


THOSE  who  knew  George  William 
Curtis  well  are  of  the  opinion  that  he 
will  be  best  remembered  for  literary  work- 
manship by  his  papers  in  Harper's 
Monthly,  papers  that  suggest  Charles 
Lamb  and  often  Thackeray.  They  re- 
veal the  quality  of  the  man's  tempera- 
mental and  spiritual  endowment,  rather 
than  his  more  labored  essays.  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  was  his  model,  and  he  wrote 
those  papers  as  he  thought  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  would  have  written  them  were 
he  living  now. 

Once  while  talking  with  Mr.  Curtis  of 
the  outlook  for  American  fiction,  I  asked 


him  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  best 
living  American  writer  of  fiction.  He 
did  not  want  to  say ;  perhaps  he  did  not 
rank  any  man  or  woman  as  the  best,  but 
he  said  so  much  as  this:  **Had  Win- 
throp  lived,  he  would  have  taken  rank 
with  Irving,  perhaps  with  Cooper,  for 
he  had  the  qualities  which  gave  those 
men  their  successes.  I  think  that  Win- 
throp,  had  he  survived  the  war,  would 
have  turned  his  experiences  to  splendid 
service  for  American  literature.  He  had 
the  love  of  adventure  which  characterizes 
Cooper,  the  mastery  of  style  and  the  de- 
lightful humor  which  were  the  conspicu- 
ous qualities  of  Irving.  No  letters  com- 
parable to  those  which  he  wrote  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  have  ever  appeared 
from  the  field  of  battle.  He  took  camp 
life  and  made  of  it  a  literary  delight.  Our 
American  literature  had  a  grievous  loss 
when  that  bullet  at  Big  Bethel  struck 
down  Theodore  Winthrop." 

To  Curtis'  intimate  friends  he  was 
perhaps  most  delightful  when  he  ap- 
peared in  the  pulpit  of  a  quaint  little 
church  not  far  from  his  home  on  Staten 
Island,  and  of  which  he  had  long  been  a 
member.  The  church  had  lost  its  pastor, 
and  while  casting  about  for  a  successor, 
Mr.  Curtis  was  asked  to  lead  the  services^ 
and  this  he  consented  to  do.  When  he 
had  finished  such  employment  upon  the 
first  Sunday  that  he  stood  behind  that 
pulpit,  his  congregation  said,  **  We  want 
no  other  than  Mr.  Curtis  there.*'  There- 
fore, for  years  he  was  the  lay  pastor  of 
that  little  congregation,  freely  contribut- 
ing so  much  as  that.  Upon  one  dreamy 
Sunday  morning  in  October,  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  two  or  three  gentlemen  who 
had  won  distinction  in  the  field  of  letters 
and  public  speaking,  happening  to  be  in 
New  York  over  Sunday,  were  persuaded 
not  to  follow  the  crowd  over  the  ferry  to 
hear  Mr.  Beecher,  but  to  go  to  the  little 
church  on  Staten  Island  to  hear  Curtis. 
They  did  not  know  until  that  morning 
that  Mr.  Curtis  was  a  pastor  as  well  as  an 
orator  and  editor.  He  had  already  begun 
the  service  when  they  were  shown  to  a 
pew  in  the  church. 

A  gentle  October  breeze  tossed  the 
crimson  foliage  of  the  neighboring  trees 
against  the  windows.  There  came  a  hint 
of  an  October  storm  in  the  salty  spray 
that  was  swept  in  fi-om  the  ocean.  Mr. 
Curtis  read  with  exquisite  rhythm  and  a 
melody  of  voice  that  seemed  almost  mus- 
ical Cardinal  Newman's  hymn,  ••'Lead, 
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Kindly  Light/'  and  when  they  had  sung 
it,  he  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
with  such  emphasis  as  suggested  new 
meanings  which  had  never  occurred  to 
these  men.  He  read  a  chapter  from  the 
Scriptures  which  described  the  meeting 
of  Christ  with  His  disciples  on  the  night 
before  He  was  betrayed,  and  He  told 
that  story  so  that  the  sorrow  which  was 
in  it  seemed  a  personal  g^ief.  Then  he 
read  one  of  Thomas  Starr  King's  ser- 
mons. His  voice  had  the  mellowness  of 
the  organ.  It  was  raised  but  little  above 
the  pitch  of  conversational  tones. 

The  sermon  was  the  one  which  con- 
tained the  same  idea  as  is  expressed  in 
Tennyson's  last  poem  "Crossing  the 
Bar,"  although  not  the  same  simile,  and 
it  seemed,  as  Curtis  read,  as  though  to 
go  out  from  this  world  was  simply  to 
go  into  peace  and  to  the  joy  of  rest.  He 
repeated  with  an  eloquence  inexpressible 
by  words  these  lines  : 

Far  out  of  sight  while  sorrows  still  enfold  us 
Lies  that  fair  country  where  our  hearts  abide  ; 
And  of  its  bliss  is  naught  more  wondrous  told  us 
Than  these  few  words,  '*  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

The  effect  of  his  eloquence,  the  charm 
of  his  presence  and  voice,  were  such  as 
these  gentlemen  had  never  experienced. 
The  congregation  waited  for  some  mo- 
ments in  perfect  silence  when  Mr.  Curtis 
was  done.  It  seemed  as  though  he  had 
almost  by  the  reading  of  that  sermon  and 
the  repetition  of  these  lines  given  them 
immediate  hint  of  the  peace  that  passeth 
understanding  and  the  joy  that  is  in  rest. 
A  few  moments  after,  the  congregation 
passed  silently  out,  and  found  nature  in  a 
mood  wholly  sympathetic  with  that 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  Mr.  Cur- 
tis* reading  of  these  services. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  said  to  Mr. 
Curtis  afterward  that  he  had  given  to 
him  a  comfort  and  joy  beyond  any  that 
he  had  ever  experienced  either  in  church 
or  elsewhere  when  men  had  spoken,  and 
with  a  charming  smile  Mr.  Curtis  re- 
plied:  **Ah,  I  suppose  that  may  be 
partly  due  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
day,  for  you  know  that  nature  is  always 
the  most  beautiful  when  the  year  is 
dying.  I  have  found  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  select  sermons  for  this  Sunday 
service  of  ours  which  are  sympathetic 
with  the  moods  of  nature." — Press. 


Give !  as  the  morning  that  flows  out  of  heaven ; 
Give  I  as  the  waves  when  the  channel  is  riven ; 
Give  !  as  the  free  air  and  sunshine  are  given. 


OUR  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


BY  J.  P.  WELSH. 


CERTAIN  criticisms  have  recently  been 
publicly  been  made  in  different  parts- 
of  the  State  against  the  Normal  Schools, 
which  are,  to  speak  mildly,  misleading, 
and,  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  educa- 
tion, the  writer  begs  leave  to  submit  a 
a  few  statements  on  the  subject. 

The  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania 
do  not  shun  criticism  which  is  fair  and 
just,  based  upon  truth,  and  it  is  hardly  to- 
be  supposed  that  they  are  beyond  such 
criticism ;  but  criticism  based  upon 
ignorance,  hearsay,  or,  even  worse,  upon 
absolute  falsification,  is  unjust  both  to  the 
schools  themselves  aud  to  the  system  and 
legislation  which  are  responsible  for  them. 

It  has  not  been  claimed  that  it  was  the 
original  intention  that  the  Normal  Schools 
should  be  self-supporting.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  one  can  speak  authori- 
tatively in  regard  to  the  original  expecta- 
tions in  this  respect.  Certain  it  is  that  if 
any  such  expectation  did  exist,  it  was 
speedily  set  aside  as  erroneous,  because 
the  need  of  appropriating  money  for  their 
relief  was  at  once  recognized  by  succes- 
sive Legislatures.  The  history  of  educa- 
tion in  all  time  has  proved  that  no  true 
educational  work  is  self-supporting.  No 
school  systems  have  ever  been  devised, 
and  few  if  any  institutions  of  learning 
have  ever  been  established,  that  did  not 
need,  in  addition  to  their  earnings,  the 
financial  aid  either  of  the  State  or  of  the 
philanthropist. 

The  original  sum  appropriated  by  law 
for  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  is 
so  small  that  it  would  not  erect  and  equip 
a  well-built  public-school  building  for  a 
small-sized  borough.  In  order  to  secure 
buildings  suitable  for  the  work  of  training 
teachers,  a  debt  must  be  incurrred  at  the 
start.  Then  begins  a  struggle,  and  those 
who  know  the  inside  history  of  these 
schools  are  very  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  sheriff  and  his  bill  of  sale  not 
infrequently  have  threatened  their  utter 
destruction.  The  annual  appropriation 
(until  recent  years  not  exceeding  $5,000) 
has  frequently  had  to  be  used,  not  in  im- 
proving their  facilities,  but  in  paying  in- 
terest on  the  debt.  We  have  had  for 
years  the  spectacle  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  could  get  all  the  money 
it  wanted  at  3  per  cent.,  paying  6  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  mortgages  against  its 
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own  institutions.  It  is  doing  this  to-day 
in  many  instances.  The  financial  credit 
of  these  institutions  has  also  been  ser- 
iously impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  State 
has  taken  mortgages  against  them  for  the 
amounts  of  its  appropriations,  and  thus 
placed  itself  in  a  position  of  owning  the 
schools,  while  it  repudiates  all  their  in- 
debtedness. 

The  total  appropriations  to  such  of  the 
13  schools  as  existed  during  the  entire 
period  of  38  years  since  the  establishment 
of  the  first  one  amount  to  but  little  over 
$2,000,000,  a  sum  ridiculously  small, 
scarcely  large  enough  to  found  and  prop- 
erly equip  two  good  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  size  of  most  of  these.  The 
school  with  which  the  writer  is  connected 
has  been  in  existence  for  26  years.  In  that 
time  it  has  recieved  special  aid  from  the 
State  only  twice — once  in  1876,  $30,000 
to  rebuild  after  a  fire,  and  again  two 
years  ago  $50,000  to  make  sadly  needed 
repairs  and  additions.  For  17  years  it 
struggled  along  unaided  by  the  State,  ex- 
cept by  the  annual  appropriations,  which 
were  at  this  time  too  meagre  to  pay  the 
bills  for  heat  and  light.  The  history  of 
this  school  in  this  particular  reads  very 
much  like  that  of  the  others,  and  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample. 

During  these  years  this  school  grad- 
uated over  1,000  teachers,  and  educated 
in  all  nearly  10,000  young  people,  many 
of  whom  have,  become  teachers  without 
graduation.  About  75  per  cent,  of  all 
these  graduates  are  still  teachers  accord- 
ing to  the  best  obtainable  information. 
Nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  first  class, 
which  graduated  in  1870,  are  still  in  the 
ranks.  These  facts  ought  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  the  school  is  do- 
ing the  work  for  which  it  was  established. 
The  total  amount  of  special  appropria- 
tions to  this  school  during  the  26  years 
has  been  $245,000.  Therefore  it  has 
cost  the  State  to  educate  each  of  the 
10,000  students  of  this  school  $24.50— not 
this  sum  per  year,  but  this  sum  for  the 
entire  time  of  one,  two,  three  or  four 
years  during  which  each  has  attended. 
This  certainly  cannot  seem,  even  to  the 
enemies  of  these  schools,  very  expensive  to 
the  State,  or  financially  very  helpful  to 
those  who  have  gone  to  the  expense  of 
paying  from  their  own  earnings  the  re- 
maining sum  necessary  to  prepare  them 
to  teach. 

A  statement  is  abroad  that  th^re  are  in 
the  schools  of  the  State  only  2487  normal 


graduates,  while  there  are 4178  "teachers 
trained"  in  colleges,  seminaries  and 
academies.  The  facts  are  that  there  are 
3190  normal  graduates  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  and  4541  from  the 
other  schools ;  that  of  these  4541  only  340 
are  college  graduates,  the  rest  being  those 
who  were  educated  in  private  institutions. 
Of  those  teachers  of  the  State  who  were 
educated  in  Normal  Schools,  but  did  not 
graduate,  the  number  is  3971,  which, 
added  to  the  3190  normal  graduates, 
makes  a  total  of  7 161  teachers  trained  in 
the  Normal  Schools. 

In  the  Normal  Schools,  all  who  are 
preparing  to  teach,  whether  in  the  grad- 
uating class  or  not,  receive  daily  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  education,  in  the 
laws  of  mental  growth  and  development, 
and  in  the  best  methods  of  presenting 
the  different  subjects  taught.  The  true 
ends  of  education,  strength  of  mind, 
nobility  of  character,  are  kept  constantly 
before  those  preparing  to  teach.  Each 
member  of  the  graduating  class  teaches  a 
class  daily  for  half  the  year,  under  the 
guidance  and  criticism  of  competent  critic 
teachers,  and  the  product  of  their  work  is 
of  such  a  character  as  to  silence  all  criti- 
cism. It  is  well  known  that  almost 
without  exception.  Normal  Schools  are 
the  only  schools  where  this  professional 
training  is  done,  and  the  claim  that  this 
training  is  unnecessary,  poorly  done,  or 
producing  no  results,  is  disproved  by  the 
work  and  success  of  Normal  School  grad- 
uates throughout  the  State.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  some  failures  among  them,  as 
among  all  other  classes  educated  for  cer- 
tain callings,  but  as  a  class  their  work 
proves  the  worth  of  their  professional 
training. 

It  is  in  evidence  that,  almost  without 
exception,  the  Normal  Schools  are  doing 
a  greater  educational  work  each  year. 
They  are  graduating  larger  classes :  have 
larger  graduating  classes  preparing  to 
teach ;  are  raising  the  standard  of 
scholarship,  improving  their  course  of 
study  and  devoting  more  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  professional  work.  These 
things  are  all  denied  by  the  enemies  of 
the  schools,  but  those  who  are  honest 
enough  to  seek  the  facts  can  easily  find 
them. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  State,  after  estab- 
lishing a  public  school  system,  and  after 
placing  at  the  head  of  this  system  a  sys- 
tem of  training  schools  for  teachers, 
is  unfair  to  private  schools  when  she 
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^ves  State  aid  of  50  cents  per  week  to 
-Students  in  Normal  Schools  who  are 
preparing  to  teach.  Unfair  because 
she  fosters  her  own  offspring !  Un- 
fair because,  after  spending  millions  of 
■dollars  to  establish  (even  though  imper- 
fectly) schools  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
she  does  not  turn  her  back  upon  these 
schools  instead  of  perfecting  them  ! 

Just  why  a  weekly  rebate  of  50  cents, 
or  a  bonus  of  $50,  paid  to  a  graduate  who 
has  spent  possibly  three  years,  at  a  per- 
sonal cost  of  over  $200  per  year,  exclusive 
of  clothes,  for  the  purpose  of  specially 
preparing  himself  to  teach  in  a  public 
school  system  where  the  average  salary 
•does  not  exceed  $35  per  month  and  the 
average  length  of  term  does  not  reach 
•eight  months— just  why  this  should  be 
pronounced,  in  an  institution  founded  by 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  training 
teachers,  unfair  to  other  institutions  not 
so  founded  and  giving  no  professional 
training,  it  is  hard  to  understand. 

The  fact  that  in  the  entire  State  there 
are  in  the  public  schools  only  340  teachers 
who  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  a  col- 
lege education  shows  very  plainly  that 
some  stimulus  beside  salaries,  as  salaries 
go,  is  needed  to  induce  persons  to  prepare 
-especially  for  teaching. 

The  school  that  *'has  a  net  increase  of 
$10,000  over  and  above  all  running  ex- 
penses'* may  answer  for  itself.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  be  told,  however,  that  there  is 
such  a  school,  even  if  the  statement  is  not 
true.  But  suppose  it  were  true,  and  sup- 
pose that  said  school  built  a  house  for  its 
hard-worked  Principal  to  live  in,  built  it 
on  unincumbered  land,  in  a  thrifty  town, 
where  said  house  and  lot  Would  always 
be  worth  that  much  money  and  more, 
and  suppose  that  said  school  by  remov- 
ing its  Principal  from  the  school  building 
xnade  room  for  a  dozen  more  students, 
thus  enlarging  its  annual  income  nearly 
$2500  gind  its  sphere  of  usefulness  as  well, 
what  good  business  man  or  good  educa- 
'  tor  would  condemn  such  a  policy  ? 

A  gentleman  recently  made  the  charge 
to  the  writer  that  the  boarding  furnished 
to  the  students  of  the  Normal  School 
represented  by  the  writer  did  not  cost 
$1.25  per  week  for  each  student.  Now, 
if  no  account  is  taken  of  servant  hire  and 
board,  fuel,  light,  laundry  work,  furni- 
ture, utensils,  sanitary  appliances,  baths, 
etc.,  there  might  be  some  show  of  truth 
in  the  statement.  But  even  then  it  is  not 
wholly  true,   as  may  be  easily  demon- 


strated by  the  books  and  receipted  bills 
of  the  institution  he  criticised.  This  one 
instance  is  an  illustration  of  much  of  the 
opposition  to  these  schools  made  by  those 
who  know  nothing  about  them. 

If  these  institutions  are  so  poorly  man- 
aged and  make  such  a  lamentable  misuse 
of  public  funds,  why  are  they  not  inves- 
tigated? Why  should  members  of  the 
Legislature  accept  such  statements  from 
the  enemies  of  these  schools,  who  never 
go  near  them,  and  who  fish  most  of  their 
fects  out  of  their  jealous  imaginings? 
Why  don't  they  turn  on  the  light  and 
make  a  thorough  examination  ?  Then,  if 
they  find  that  the  $2,000,000  already  ex- 
pended on  them  has  been  wholly  unpro- 
ductive of  good  results  and  misappropri- 
ated, it  would  be  time  to  rebuke  the 
judgment  of  previous  Legislatures  that 
granted  this  money  to  these  schools. 
The  accounts  of  these  schools  are  open  to 
the  State  authorities.  It  can  easily  be 
learned  what  has  become  of  the  money 
that  have  been  given,  as  well  as  what 
they  have  earned.  Why  is  it  deemed 
necessary  to  abandon  these  schools  rather 
than  improve  them  ?  Why  should  it  be 
supposed  that  they  are  bad,  because  some- 
body says  so  ?  Or  that  because  they  are 
not  what  they  should  be,  they  should  not 
be  at  all  ?  Or  that  the  judgment  of  all  of 
Pennsylvania's  Legislatures  and  legisla- 
tors, who  founded  and  fostered  these 
schools,  has  been  wrong  ? 

SOME  INTERESTING  STATISTICS. 

115,938,  total  number  of  persons  edu- 
cated in  the  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania since  the  establishment  of  the  first. 

$2,301 ,379,  tCtal  cost  of  Normal  Schools 
to  the  State  for  thirty-eight  years.  This 
is  a  little  over  $19  for  each  person  edu- 
cated, whether  they  attended  one,  two, 
three  or  four  years. 

10,055,  total  number  of  Normal  School 
graduates  in  thirty-eight  years. 

3, 190,  number  of  Normal  School  gradu- 
ates still  teaching  in  the  State — about 
33/^  per  cent. 

3,790,  number  of  teachers  now  teaching 
in  Pennsylvania  (not  graduates)  educated 
in  Normal  Schools. 

7,160,  total  number  of  Normal  trained 
teachers  now  in  service  in  the  public 
schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

1,600,  number  of  Normal  trained 
teachers  estimated  to  be  teaching  in 
private  schools,  colleges,  and  Normal 
Schools  in  Pennsylvania. 
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700,  number  of  Normal  trained  teachers 
estimated  to  be  teaching  in  schools  out- 
side of  Pennsylvania. 

9,690,  total  number  of  Pennsylvania 
Normal  trained  teachers  now  in  the 
teaching  profession. 

It  is  believed  that  no  other  State  in  the 
Union  can  show  such  a  record  for  her 
Normal  Schools.  It  costs  Pennsylvania 
a  mere  pittance  to  do  this  great  work, 
most  of  the  expense  being  paid  by  the 
persons  educated. — Phila,  Ledger, 


AN  OLD  COUPLE. 


BY  MICHAEL  FIELD. 


THEY  lived  in  a  simple  cottage,  very 
much  like  ordinary  folk.  Their  chil- 
dren had  left  them — married,  and  settled 
at  a  distance,  as  children  will ;  so,  once 
more,  they  were  all  in  all  to  each  other. 
They  had  obtained  permission  to  return 
to  the  garden  in  which  they  had  spent 
their  happy  and  innocent  days.  They 
found  the  gate  swinging  on  its  hinges, 
and  the  fiery  cherub  was  not  there.  It 
consoled  them  to  return  to  the  old  spot, 
though  their  conditions  were  so  changed. 
The  air  around  the  rose-bushes  was  as 
sweet  as  ever,  and  they  soon  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  prickles. 

During  their  exile  they  had  become 
acquainted  with  those  arts  that  provide 
men  with  shelter  against  the  heat  and 
cold.  Accordingly,  Adam  built  a  small 
hut  of  stones,  and  Eve  plaited  wool  and 
fibres  into  coverings  for  herself  and  her 
husband.  As  the  ages  went  on,  and  the 
population  of  the  world*  increased,  they 
no  longer  lived  in  solitude.  The  fact  that 
the  spring  came  full  three  weeks  earlier 
to  the  valley  where  they  had  built  their 
cottage  than  to  any  even  of  the  more  shel- 
tered nooks  among  the  hills,  led  men  who 
were  beginning  to  look  on  the  earth  with 
practical  business  eyes  to  settle  near  them. 
The  old  gate,  swinging  on  its  hinges, 
presented  no  obstacle  to  the  enterprising 
young  colonist,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  moss-grown  tenement  smiled,  and 
held  sacred  the  secret  that  the  new  comers 
had  intruded  on  the  precincts  of  Paradise. 
From  the  settlers  they  learned  many  facts 
concerning  the  advance  of  the  world,  the 
arts  of  navigation,  commerce,  govern- 
ment, and  war.  But  they  remained  a  re- 
cluse old  couple.  It  was  only  very  rarely 
that  a  neighbor  looked  in  and  chatted 


with  them,  as  one  does  chat  with  the  aged,, 
of  those  matters  that  will  interest  and 
delight  them.  Women  pitied  Eve,  be- 
lieving that  she  was  childless,  and  noticed 
with  compassion  her  maternal  manner  ta 
their  little  ones.  To  lovers  she  was  some- 
what austere ;  it  was  impossible  to  her  ta 
imagine  courtship  otherwise  than  in  the 
bowers  of  Paradise.  She  listened  atten- 
tively when  any  spake  to  her  of  death ; 
without  violence  or  bloodshed  she  thought 
it  must  be  tranquil  as  the  deep  sleep- 
from  which  she  woke  when  life  was  given 
to  her.  Tidings  of  war  greatly  affected 
her,  but  beyond  all  other  things  she  was 
distressed  at  the  sight  of  children  quarrel- 
ing. She  would  part  the  little  disputants^ 
and  taking  them  on  her  knee,  would  tell 
them  a  story  of  two  brothers  who  quar- 
reled till  one  of  them  grew  so  angry  he 
slew  the  other  in  a  field,  and  then  went 
away  from  his  parents  very  sorry,  and 
could  not  come  to  live  with  them  again 
for  shame.  Now  and  then  she  dropped  a 
quiet  tear  on  them,  and  their  mothers 
would  draw  them  away,  saying  they  were 
sure  now  she  must  once  have  held  in  her 
arms  a  baby  of  her  own. 

In  appearance  Eve  was  exceedingly 
gracious  and  beautiful,  full  of  reticence 
and  dignity  ;  people  always  spoke  of  her 
as  a  lady,  and  whispered  to  one  another 
that  she  had  come  of  good  slock.  To  her 
husband  she  was  full  of  a  wistful  courtesy ; 
it  seemed  as  if  he  had  made  some  sacrifice 
in  marrying  her,  and  her  devotion  was 
mingled  with  gratitude.  In  Adam  there 
was  less  that  was  peculiar  than  in  his 
wife.  He  would  stand  often  on  his 
threshold  in  the  evening  and  look  out. 
He  had  foi^otten  that  centuries  had 
passed  by,  and  was  still  yearning  for  the 
return  of  his  first-born— the  wanderer.  It 
was  Eve  who  in  the  spring-tide  turned  to 
the  meadow  where  the  lambs  were  play- 
ing, and  she  always  went  alone.  When 
she  came  back  she  would  put  her  arms 
round  her  husband's  neck  and  kiss  him. 
He  did  not  understand  that  she  was  come 
from  a  grave ;  but  he  was  grateful  for  the 
kiss,  and  drew  her  away  to  look  at  the 
young  sprouting  blades  of  com.  He  had 
become  a  husbandman,  and  was  skilled 
in  the  tilling  of  the  ground.  Eve  never 
looked  happier  than  when  he  came  home 
hot  and  hungry  from  working  in  the  fields. 
She  loved  to  set  his  meal,  lay  her  head  on 
his  knee,  and  listen  to  his  talk  of  the 
wonderful  new  ways  of  raising  crops  and 
planting  vineyards.     He  was  busy  and 
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<x>ntented,  and  there  was  no  regret  in  his 
face.  But  their  conversation  did  not 
:always  turn  on  commonplace  matters. 
On  winter  evenings  they  often  discussed 
•ancient  history,  and  showed  a  familiar 
■acquaintance  with  the  stories  we  now  read 
in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  Some- 
times they  would  quarrel  and  grow  sullen, 
■or  violently  disagree.  Then  Adam's  voice 
would  be  heard  in  reproach,  or  Eve*s  in 
•contention,  and  Adam  would  walk  out 
and  lean  against  the  old  swing-gate  that 
.seemed  to  be  the  natural  boundary  of  his 
little  domain.  When  Eve  saw  him  lean- 
ing against  the  gate,  and  apparently  for- 
getful of  her,  she  would  steal  up  to  him 
softly,  and  they  would  walk  home  to- 
:gether,  a  new  light  in  their  eyes.  All 
age  had  passed  from  their  faces,  and  there 
-was  majesty  in  their  least  caressing  touch, 
ibr  they  had  no  suspicion  of  intruders,  and 
thought  only  of  each  other.  After  these 
hours  of  reconciliation,  they  would  speak 
of  quite  another  time  in  their  lives,  when 
.evidently  there  had  been  deep  accord 
between  them  ;  then,  and  then  only,  was 
Eve  heard  to  laugh, — a  silvery,  ringing 
laugh,  full  of  unimaginable  mirth,  and 
Adam,  drunk  with  the  witchery,  would 
^row  eloquent  and  tender. 

As  the  ages  passed  on,  though  some- 
what old-fashioned,  they  learned  to  read 
;and  write,  for  they  were  of  strong,  vigor- 
ous faculty;  and,  as  they  attracted  and 
retained  the  love  of  all  who  visited  them, 
-they  had  intercourse  with  friends  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  One  traveller — 
he  was  an  American — kept  them  regu- 
larly supplied  with  newspapers;  these 
Adam  read  diligently  to  his  wife ;  and  his 
keen  brown  eyes  looked  up  at  her  from 
their  pages,  without  spectacles,  as  lustrous 
.and  fervid  as  when  he  repeated  to  her  his 
^conversation  with  the  archangel  Raphael. 
He  learned  all  about  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  excitement  of  Livingstone's  discov- 
•eries;  stories  of  travel  and  exploration 
were  peculiarly  interesting  to  him,  for  he 
was  haunted  by  the  superstition  that  some 
•day  one  of  these  wonderful  discoverers 
would  come  across  his  lost  boy.  Cain, 
be  felt  sure,  was  still  a  wanderer,  and  an 
*exile ;  he  looked  for  tidings  of  him  when 
he  heard  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  world ; 
.and  later  on,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  no  murderer — but  he  checked  him- 
self, and  resumed,  in  his  thoughts— when 
no  lost  person  could  remain  hidden,  even 
though  he  were  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
:Some  deep  Alpine  cleft,   there   seemed 


really  a  fair  expectation  that  some  clue  to 
the  missing  one  would  be  found.  He 
even  began  once  a  description  of  his  boy, 
as  he  looked  when  he  last  saw  him ;  but 
his  wife  bade  him  reflect  that,  if  their  son 
were  still  living,  his  costume,  his  skin, 
and  the  manner  of  wearing  his  hair  would 
be  changed, 

A  little  before  the  time  at  which  I  am 
writing,  a  serious  grief  befell  this  worthy 
old  couple,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  long  before 
they  will  recover  from  the  eflFects  of  it. 
Though,  as  I  have  hinted,  they  to  some 
extent  kept  pace  with  the  world,  and  had 
probably  heard  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  works  and  influence  of  the  great 
thinkers  were  unknown  to  them.  They 
could  scarcely,  indeed,  be  expected  to 
feel  interest  in  philosophy,  holding  as 
they  did  the  simple  clue  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  universe.  The  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  they  had  always  found  ex- 
cessively tedious,  but  they  were  well 
versed  in  modem  poets  and  authors,  and 
would  sometimes  remark  of  a  favorite  vol- 
ume that  it  might  have  been  written  in 
their  own  garden.  One  day  *  *  The  Earthly 
Paradise"  was  brought  to  them  by  an 
English  traveller.  They  were  sitting  to- 
gether under  an  almond- tree — one  that 
they  had  planted  in  Eden,  because  it  was 
the  first  fair  creature  that  had  greeted 
them  in  the  wilderness,  when  they  were 
driven  from  their  home  by  the  flaming 
sword.  The  tree  stretched  a  bough  of 
pink  blossom,  clear  against  the  blue  sky, 
above  their  heads,  and  they  sat — the 
young  Englishman  noted,  as  he  turned 
back  to  look  at  them,  after  bidding  fare- 
well— serene  and  without  curiosity,  the 
book  unclosed  upon  their  knees.  This 
was  before  they  had  received  the  intelli- 
gence that  so  troubled  them  as  quite  to 
overcloud  their  lives.  I  cannot  enter  into 
the  details  of  their  religion ;  enough  that 
they  had  always  believed  it  a  happy  thing 
to  be  bom,  and  had  never  regretted  that 
they  had  peopled  the  world,  even  though 
they  had  brought  sin  and  death  into  it  by 
their  one  rash  act  of  disobedience.  For, 
though  God  had  forced  them  and  their 
offspring  to  labor  and  to  suffer,  he  had 
never  withdrawn  from  them  the  comfort 
and  solace  of  love.  It  is  doubtful  indeed 
whether  they  would  ever  have  leamed  to 
care  much  for  each  other  in  Paradise, 
where  there  was  neither  peril  nor  discom- 
fort. Adam  once  confessed  to  his  wife 
that  it  was  not  until  he  saw  tears  in  her 
bright  eyes  that  he  felt  the  longing  to 
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cherish  her  replace  the  old  covetous  desire 
of  her  beauty.  In  like  manner  it  was 
when  Adam  returned  from  his  first  day  of 
distress  and  fatigue  with  the  spade  that 
Eve  felt  a  wifely  tenderness  spring  up 
towards  him  in  her  bosom  ;  and  from  that 
hour  it  was  her  chief  happiness  to  mend 
his  clothes,  prepare  his  food  carefully,  and 
make  his  seasons  of  rest  from  labor  full 
of  refreshment  and  delight.  *  *  In  Eden,  * ' 
she  said;  **  there  was  nothing  we  could 
do  for  each  other,  and  now  we  are  quite 
dependent.** 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  two 
old  people  never  thought  regretfully  of  the 
days  when  everything  happened  just  as 
they  had  planned ;  they  often  grew  gloomy 
and  impatient,  and  when  they  found  bad 
desires  and  selfish  hopes  creeping  into 
their  minds,  their  terror  and  astonishment 
were  indescribable.  But,  as  I  have  said, 
they  never  doubted  that  life  was  a  bless- 
ing, that  Providence  was  kind,  and  happi- 
ness within  the  reach  of  every  human 
creature.  I  now  come  to  the  cause  of  the 
great  misery  that  is  at  present  dishearten- 
ing and  disturbing  them.  It  has  reached 
their  ears  that  over  wide  tracts  of  Europe 
there  are  people,  not  sufiering  from  war, 
famine,  poverty,  or  pestilence,  who  yet 
bitterly  bewail  their  lot,  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  most  satisfactory  moments 
of  their  lives  are  those  spent  in  sleep  or 
in  forgetfulness,  and  desire  only  to  divert 
themselves,  at  whatever  cost,  till  they  die. 

When  Adam  heard  of  the  strange  lu- 
nacy that  had  thus  befallen  his  offspring, 
he  exclaimed,  **  Let  these  young  people 
fall  in  love  and  marry.  *  *  *  *  That  they  can- 
not do,  * '  replied  sadly  the  young  European 
they  were  questioning ;  **  they  love  no  one 
but  themselves.  If  they  see  a  beautiful 
object  or  creature,  they  no  longer  desire 
to  foster  it,  but  to  destroy  or  to  consume 
it"  **  They  are  afraid  of  God ;  it  is  as 
when  we  hid  ourselves  in  the  garden," 
Eve  whispered  to  Adam.  '*  On  the  con- 
trary, *  *  rejoined  their  guest,  *  *  they  do  not 
believe  in  any  God,  and  they  have  no  fear 
of  punishment. "  *  *  Yet  surely  sometimes 
they  feel  grateful ;  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
one  of  the  things  that  make  up  for  having 
done  wrong.  In  my  youth  I  lived  a  quite 
blameless  life;  afterwards,  when  I  had 
fallen  into  grievous  sin,  those  whom  I  had 
injured  were  kind  to  me.  It  is  the  bless- 
ings one  does  not  deserve  that  are  so 
precious,"  added  Eve  timidly,  and  hid  her 
face,  that  was  blushing  like  a  girl's,  be- 
hind her  husband's  shoulder.    *  *  But  these 


people,  who  believe  everything  is  getting: 
worse,  consider  that  life  gives  them  much, 
less  than  their  desert ;  even  their  poets, 
one  of  them  especially,  who  was  once  full 
of  marvelous  hope,  seem  to  think  that, 
unless  men  can  retain  in  their  grasp  for- 
ever the  delights  and  affections  that  they 
prize,  it  would  have  been  far  better  never 
to  have  possessed  them."  **  And  do  the 
poets  say  this  ? '  *  cried  Adam,  in  astonish- 
ment.    **  Why,  we  two  were  in  Paradise 

scarcely  a  twelvemonth,   and  yet " 

Eve  softly  laid  her  hand  on  her  husband's 
lips,  and,  turning  to  the  stranger,  contin- 
ued :  **  There  is  a  little  bit  of  Paradise 
still  in  every  human  life,  and  its  duration 
is  probably  as  long  as  that  enjoyed  by  the 
first  two  dwellers  upon  earth.  We  are  old 
people,  and  our  children  are  dead ;  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  ever  see  my  little  ones 
again  ;  by-and-by  one  of  us  will  be  left 
alone  ;  but  we  shall  remember  till  we  die. 
Perchance  the  unhappy  people  of  whom 
you  are  speaking  have  never  made  any 
memories?"  ** Either  they  have  been 
happy  once,  and  lost  the  secret  of  living 
over  again  their  happy  days,  or  they  care 
nothing  at  all  about  the  past,  and  hold 
that  every  moment  should  contain  its  spe- 
cial little  portion  of  felicity,  as  a  dewdrop 
its  spark  of  light."  **If  they  have  lost 
the  secret  of  hoarding  the  hours,"  re- 
joined Eve,  very  gravely,  **  they  may  well 
wish  they  had  never  been  bom." 

After  this,  nothing  was  said ;  over  ill 
news  old  people  brood ;  they  do  not  get 
excited,  or  change  color,  but  they  wake  in 
the  night  and  turn  over  all  they  have 
heard,  and  repeat  it  to  one  another  for 
many  days,  like  a  piece  they  would  get  by 
heart.  I  felt  that  this  would  happen, 
when  I  left  them,  as  I  did,  abruptly ;  for 
I  had  divined  their  secret,  and,  though  I 
am  but  a  careless  young  fellow,  I  had  no 
mind  to  witness  the  afiSiction  of  the  worthy 
old  couple,  whom  in  some  sort  I  regarded 
as  my  grandparents.  I  have  never  visi  ted 
them  again,  and  I  shall  tell  no  man  the 
way  to  their  cottage.  They  will  live  in  my 
memory  as  I  left  them — simple,  majestic 
figures,  their  faces  full  of  astonishment 
and  pain.  I  think  of  them  frequently  after 
a  hard  business  day,  or  an  evening  spent 
in  fashionable  society.  And  my  one  hope 
with  regard  to  them  is  that  I  may  live  to 
be  old  enough  to  see  men  desire  the  sim- 
plicity they  have  never  lost.  Can  it  be 
that,  in  obscurity  as  great  as  that  which 
hides  them  from  the  eye  of  a  busy  world, 
the  young  and  ardent  are  planning  the 
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conditions  of  a  life  that  shall  be  as  blessed 
in  desire  and  fruition  as  that  of  the  two 
young  lovers,  who,  after  the  shedding  of  a 
few  ** natural  tears'*  at  the  loss  of  their 
early  illusions,  accepted  their  lot,  endured 
its  hardships,  shared  its  joys,  and,  re- 
deemed by  patience  and  hope  from  its 
degradation,  find  the  ample  years  of  age 
all  too  few  to  recount  the  consolations  of 
memory  ? — Contemporary  Review, 


JAPAN'S  TRIUMPH. 


BY  EDWIN  ARNOLD. 


JAPAN  has  just  crowned  the  brilliant 
series  of  her  victories  by  the  capture 
of  Port  Arthur,  the  principal  naval 
station  of  China.  This  extraordinary 
achievement,  whether  or  not  it  will  con- 
clude the  campaign  and  perhaps  even 
the  war,  places  China,  in  a  military  and 
naval  sense,  at  the  feet  of  the  conquering 
nation,  and  is  the  last  of  a  succession  of 
warlike  movements  planned  with  the 
utmost  skill  and  carried  out  with  won- 
derful sagacity,  energy  and  valor.  The 
result  may  well  seem  astounding  to  those 
who  did  not  know  the  true  Japan,  and 
who  took  their  notions  of  the  temper  of 
it  from  superficial  observers.  Accom- 
plished, as  this  series  of  triumphs  has 
been,  within  less  than  four  months,  it  is 
well  calculated  to  satisfy  if  not  to  sur- 
prise those  who  best  understood  the 
spirit  and  resources  of  the  Mikado's 
country. 

London  Punchy  at  the  first  great  vic- 
tory of  Ping-Yang,  had  a  cartoon  repre- 
senting **Jap,  the  Giant- Killer, "proudly 
trampling  upon  a  colossal  Chinaman  ; 
and  everywhere  might  be  read  expres- 
sions of  wonder,  and  occasionally  ot  dis- 
appointment, that  ** little"  Japan  should 
make  such  headway  against  the  prodi- 
gious Middle  Kingdom.  But  Japan  is 
not  little,  measured  by  any  just  standard. 
Even  Whitaker's  Almanac  might  have 
informed  these  public  instructors  that  the 
empire,  which  comprises  no  less  than 
4,200  islands,  nearly  150,000  square  miles 
in  area — has  a  population  of  over  forty- 
one  million  souls — more  than  the  num- 
ber of  those  dwelling  either  in  the  British 
realm  or  in  France.  This  population  is 
as  homogeneous  as  a  sack  of  rice.  A 
native  of  Hakodate  or  Sendai  talks  with 
the  same  tongue  as  one  of  Kioto  or 
Nagasaki,  wears  the  same  clothes,  and 


cherishes  the  same  loyalty  to  his  **heaven- 
born  "  sovereign  and  the  same  patriotism 
towards  Dai  Nippon.  Only  one-thirteenth 
part  of  the  empire,  however,  is  under 
cultivation — the  rest,  consisting  of  moun- 
tainous ground,  either  barren  or  for- 
bidding tillage  and  the  keeping  of  flocks, 
because  of  a  prickly  bamboo-grass. 

In  a  word,  Japan  is  no  globe-trotter's 
playground  of  undersized,  frivolous  peo- 
ple, living  a  life  like  that  depicted  upon 
tea-trays  and  screens ;  but  a  great,  a 
serious,  and  a  most  intelligent  nation, 
having  a  history  extending  back  over  a 
thousand  five  hundred  years,  obeying  an 
unbroken  dynasty  dating  its  origin  only 
a  hundred  years  short  of  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  deriving  from 
its  isolated  position  in  the  North  Pacific 
a  solidity  and  unity  possible  only  to 
island  empires.  Japan  has  borrowed 
from  China  many  important  elements  in 
her  religion,  her  arts  and  her  customs  ; 
but  it  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  speak  of 
the  two  countries  in  the  ordinary  style, 
as  if  their  character  and  tj'pe  were  at  all 
identical.  Japanese  features  give  evi- 
dence, no  doubt,  of  a  large  Mongolian 
element  in  the  blood  ;  but  that  blood  has 
been  subtly  tempered  by  nature  with  a 
considerable  admixture  of  the  Malay  and 
the  Kanaka,  the  resulting  blend  being 
one  producing  special  gifts  and  extra- 
ordinary qualities.  The  pure  Japanese 
language  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Chinese ;  from  which,  however,  it  takes 
to-day,  for  colloquial  and  literary  pur- 
poses, a  large  proportion  of  words  and 
phrases.  Yet  no  Chinese  vocable  ever 
steals  into  Japanese  poetry. 

The  first  point  to  have  in  mind  while 
contemplating  the  otherwise  amazing 
social,  civil  and  militant  advance  of 
Japan  is  her  ancient  apd  strictly  indig- 
enous civilization,  during  the  vast  pro- 
longation of  which  the  Japanese,  unseen 
and  unknown  by  the  outer  world,  de- 
veloped certain  entirely  special  national 
qualities  and  national  arts,  the  former  of 
which  renders  them  one  of  the  strongest 
peoples  in  the  world  potentially,  while 
the  latter  place  them  absolutely  at  the 
head  of  mankind  for  several  valuable 
traits  and  social  superiorities. 

The  revolution  of  1868,  so  radical  and 
thorough-going  that  the  Japanese  them- 
selves style  it  *'OJishin"  (**the  honor- 
able earthquake),"  must  not  by  any 
means  be  taken  as  the  starting-point  of 
the  modem  empire,  although  it  forms  the 
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l>eginning  of  the  present  era  of  Meiji,  and 
marks  the  moment  when  Japan  entered 
into  the  Western  system.  It  must  be 
•clearly  understood  that,  like  a  skillful 
gardener  who  grafts  a  new  rose  or  a  new 
^pple  upon  a  healthy  and  well-estab- 
lished stock,  so  did  Japan  adopt  the 
scientific  and  civil  achievements  of  the 
West  to  an  Eastern  root,  full  of  vigorous 
life  and  latent  forces. 

The  **  globe-trotters'*  who  write  their 
light  appreciation  without  even  speaking 
the  language  or  seeing  more  than  what  a 
^uide  can  show  them,  forget  to  speak  of 
the  extensive  public  services  established, 
in  the  net-work  of  railways,  the  perfect 
postal  arrangements,  the  telegraph,  elec- 
tric lighting,  educational,  medical,  and 
sanitary  departments ;  and  they  did  not 
and  could  not  know,  as  closer  students 
knew,  how  the  Japanese— earnest,  exact, 
and  artistic  in  all  things — had  carried 
into  the  organization  of  their  army  and 
their  navy  that  same  conscientious  crafts- 
manship and  minute  fidelity  as  to  details 
-which  you  see  all  over  the  land  wherever 
a  carpenter  fits  a  plank  or  an  artist  carves 
an  ivory  **netsuke,**  or  a  Japanese  lady 
ties  up  a  present  for  her  friend,  with  in- 
■evitable  red  and  white  string,  and 
^'nochi/* 

My  own  eyes  were  opened  when  I  was 
•out,  by  the  Emperor's  gracious  invita- 
tion, with  the  imperial  troops  in  1890, 
•during  their  three  days'  military  manceu- 
-vers  in  and  around  Nagoya.  A  civilian 
must  not  pretend,  of  course,  to  judge  of 
soldiers;  but  one  who  has  seen  many 
other  armies,  European  and  Asiatic,  could 
at  least  form  reasonable  conclusions,  and 
mine,  after  that  experience  were  very 
firmly  fixed  as  to  the  reality  of  the  fight- 
ing strength  of  Japan.  The  sturdiness, 
cheerful  spirit,  and  willing  obedience  oif 
the  regiments  would  have  struck  the 
most  careless  eye.  The  Emperor,  who 
loves  his  army  to  a  degree  that  sometimes 
almost  made  the  navy  jealous,  was  in  the 
midst  of  us,  soldiering  in  earnest  like  the 
rest,  nothing  to  distinguish  him  in  the 
smoke  and  bustle  except  the  embroidered 
cloth  of  purple  silk  with  gold  chrysan- 
themums laid  upon  an  ammunition  box 
for  his  lunch,  and  the  golden  scabbard  of 
liis  Masamune  sword.  In  marching,  the 
soldiers  laid  aside  their  barrack  boots  to 
«lip  their  feet  into  the  waraji — those 
sandals  of  cord  worn  everywhere  through 
the  country,  in  which  they  can  walk  all 
day  long.     I  will  be  bound  that  the  path 


of  the  army  through  Corea  and  Man- 
churia is  at  this  day  marked  by  scores  of 
thousands  of  such  discarded  foot-gear, 
which  the  Japan  pedestrian  flings  aside 
When  worn  out,  or  throws  into  a  tree  as 
an  offering  to  the  God  of  Travelers. 


OUR  GROWING  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


THE  free  school  system  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  a  thing  of  slow  growth 
and  development.  It  is  a  long  way  yet 
from  attaining  the  full  proportions  of  a 
well-balanced  and  complete  organization. 
If  it  shall  do  this  within  the  first  century 
of  its  existence,  the  friends  of  general 
education  will  have  good  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  and  the  Stlte  upon 
such  a  result,  achieved  in  the  face  of 
persistent  antagonism  and  under  the 
strain  of  unremitting  struggle.  Every 
step  of  the  advance,  from  the  poor  laws 
of  seventy-five  years  ago  to  the  High 
Schools  and  Normal  Schools  of  to-day, 
has  been  won  by  intelligence  and  patriot- 
ism fighting  for  it  against  ignorance,  pre- 
judice, selfishness  and  the  demagogue  in 
our  political  life. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  impending  disaster 
of  free  schools  was  a  thing  gravely 
dreaded  by  a  majority  of  the  substantial 
citizens  of  the  State.  A  law  contra- 
dictory in  its  provisions,  and  which  could 
not  be  enforced,  was  supplemented  bj' 
the  act  of  1835,  under  which  our  school 
system  gradually  made  its  way  to  toler- 
ance and  a  modest  degree  of  popular 
favor.  At  length,  through  entreaty  and 
encouragement,  under  promise  of  cash 
payments,  and  finally  under  compulsion, 
the  system  came  to  be  adopted  by  the 
two  thousand  or  more  districts  in  the 
State.  This  was  the  foundation  work, 
and  by  the  substantial  citizen  it  was 
thought  to  be  enough;  but  wiser  men 
said  No.  Then  came  the  County  Super- 
intendency  and  the  teacher's  certificate — 
the  first  long  step  towards  the  teacher's 
profession  in  Pennsylvania.  This  was 
opposed  in  the  Legislature  and  through- 
out the  State  with  great  bitterness.  It 
was  carried,  however,  and  for  years  main- 
tained only  upon  a  small  margin  of 
votes  and  because  of  the  unflinching 
courage  of  certain  Governors  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. At  length  the  feature  of 
school  supervision  established  its  right 
to  live,  and  in  its  beneficent  results  it  has 
so  commended  itself  to  popular  favor  that 
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there  is  now  no  man  of  intelligence  in 
•educational  work  who  would  not  scout 
the  thought  of  repealing  the  law. 

The  Normal  Schools  were  an  innova- 
tion. The  law  was  carried  by  one  vote, 
and  got  through  even  then  by  a  bit  of  par- 
liamentary strategy.  These  schools  have 
€ver  since  been  opposed  by  many,  but 
the  wisdom  of  the  men  who  engrafted 
them  upon  our  school  system  has  been 
vindicated  for  a  generation.  The  Super- 
intendent and  the  Normal  School  have 
regenerated  the  system.  It  is  when  we 
think  of  the  public  school  system  without 
these  agencies  that  we  are  the  better  able 
to  appreciate  their  value  and  essential 
importance.  The  men  whose  foresight 
planned  these  things  were  the  wise  men 
of  their  time  in  education.  Those  who 
opposed  them  were  honest  enough  for  the 
most  part,  but  too  often  selfish,  and  al- 
ways **  near-sighted.** 

But  the  system  is  not  yet  rounded  out 
to  completeness.  It  needs,  as  these  men 
saw  and  foretold,  a  great  institution  at  its 
head  which,  like  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, at  Ann  Arbor,  shall  stimulate  and 
vitalize  the  system  from  above  downwards 
through  the  Normal  and  high  and  gram- 
mar schools  to  the  lowest  grades.  This 
we  have  as  a  possibility  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.  The  great  work 
going  on  at  this  institution  needs  but 
support  and  encouragement  and  wise 
direction  to  cause  it  to  blossom  into  the 
crown  of  our  free  common-school  system. 
Men  have  been  dreaming  of  such  a  State 
University  as  the  head  of  the  system,  but 
with  little  hope  of  seeing  it  in  their  gen- 
eration, and  now  it  is  almost  ready  for 
the  vacant  place,  largely  through  the 
beneficence  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
The  proceeds  of  the  land  grant  from  the 
United  States  Government  to  Pennsylva- 
nia for  educational  purposes  are  but  held 
in  trust  by  the  State  for  the  use  of  such 
an  institution.  Pennsylvania  has  bor- 
rowed the  money  and  pays  interest  upon 
it  at  six  per  cent.  This  item  of  interest 
amounts  to  $30,000.  To  this  the  National 
Government  adds  yearly — mainly,  we  be- 
lieve, because  of  the  military  department 
of  the  college— some  $20,000,  making  a 
total  of  $50,000  per  annum  practically 
from  the  General  Government.  Let  Penn- 
sylvania second  this  noble  benefaction 
by  approving  the  bill  now  before  the 
Legislature  as  another  step  towards  the 
unification  of  our  school  system.  Let 
primary  and  grammar   schools,   orphan 


and  industrial  schools,  township  and  city 
high  schools,  normal  schools  and  the 
great  University,  all  of  them  as  one  great 
system,  receive  the  fostering  care  of  the 
State,  always  remembering  that  a  better 
return  is  had  from  the  money  expended 
in  the  higher  grades  than  in  the  lower. 

In  another  place  we  publish  an  able 
and  interesting  article  from  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal  for  April  advocating 
the  passage  of  the  bill  pending  in  the 
Legislature  providing  for  free  scholar- 
ships at  the  State  College,  with  some 
incidental  figures  showing  the  work  ac- 
complished by  that  institution.  To  this 
article  we  refer  our  readers  for  fuller  in- 
formation. We  give  this  extended  notice 
to  the  whole  matter,  because  certain  Phil- 
adelphia newspapers  for  selfish  local  rea- 
sons, and  others  throughout  the  State, 
through  prejudice  or  misinformation, 
have  been  leading  the  public  astray  as  to 
the  origin  and  aims  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  the  object  of  the  pro- 
posed law, — Lancaster  Examiner, 


MR.  ROWLAND'S  READING. 


BY  A.  B.  WINSHIP. 


Mr.  Gborg^  Howxand,  for  so  many 
years  superintendent  of  schools  in  Chi- 
cago, was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  I  ever  met.  He  knew  schools  from 
the  practical  side,  and  he  had  the  rarest 
kind  of  educational  sentiment.  A  more 
genuine  man,  a  more  ingenious  teacher, 
a  more  skillful  supervisor  I  never  met. 

On  the  Friday  afternoon  before  the 
spring  vacation,  in  1887,  he  chanced  to 
be  in  a  large  grammar  school,  and  the 
principal  asked  him  to  read  something  to 
the  school  which,  for  that  purpose,  would 
be  assembled  in  the  hall.  He  had  a  copy 
of  ** Evangeline*'  in  his  pocket,  from 
which  he  consented  to  read.  At  the 
close  of  the  reading  the  teacher  told  the 
children  that  they  would  be  expected  to 
bring  in  after  the  week's  vacation,  some 
comments  upon  the  poem  or  the  reading. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  call  soon 
after  the  vacation,  when  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  these  **  comments  "  of  the  pupils 
upon  the  principars  desk.  In  one  of 
them  I  was  so  much  interested  that  I 
went  to  a  lower-grade  room  to  see  the 
writer,  a  child  of  poverty,  foreign-bom, 
whose  training  was  that  of  the  street 
rather  than  of  the  school  or  home. 
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This  was  what  the  lad  had  written  : 

*'I  supposed  so  big  a  man  would  read 
very  loud,  but  he  didn't.  I  thought  I 
should  not  hear  anything  he  said,  but  I 
heard  every  word. 

"Teacher  tells  us  to  emphasize,  and  I 
thought  I  would  see  how  he  did  it,  but  he 
didn't  do  it  at  all.  Never  emphasized  a 
word  from  the  time  he  began  till  he  got 
through. 

*'  But,  O  my,  didn't  he  make  the  pictures 
stand  out  ?  I  shall  see  everything  in  it  till 
I  die. 

"The  way  he  read  made  me  think  of 
God." 

That  \^  personality.  That  is  the  power 
of  the  teacher  magnified.  That  is  the 
ideal.  Not  what  you  say,  but  how  you 
say  it ;  not  the  form,  nor  the  manner, 
but  the  spirit;  not  the  thing  done,  but 
the  personality  doing  it.  The  teacher's 
life  and  work  may  make  children  think 
of  God,  and  that  is  the  ideal. — American 
Teacher. 


EDUCATIONAL  VALUES  * 


BY  G.  STANI.EY  HAI,L. 


WHILE  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  is  remarkable  as  a  ferment,  it 
has  some  radical  defects  that  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  unnoticed.  Among 
these  are  the  assertions  that  the  training 
should  be  the  same  for  all  students  prior 
to  admission  to  college,  and  that  all  sub- 
jects have  equal  educational  values. 

In  France  and  Germany,  where  they 
have  made  a  scientific  study  of  conditions 
and  experiences,  they  have,  with  great 
unanimity  and  with  uniform  success, 
given  the  pupils  who  are  to  go  to  the 
University  a  special  preparatory  course 
after  the  age  of  eight.  America  must  do 
something  akin  to  this.  If  foreign  lan- 
guages are  to  be  studied,  they  should  be 
begun  as  early  as  nine,  when  the  lan- 
guage faculty  is  active.  There  is  no 
point  to  the  criticism  that  such  special 
preparatory  work  tends  to  caste.  There 
IS  neither  experience  nor  philosophy  to 
justify  such  fears.  If  this  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Ten  should  be 
heeded,  it  would  prove  fatal  to  the  very 
reform  that  it  would  champion. 

Studies  have  not  equal  educational 
values,  as  the  Committee  of  Ten,  through 

*  Report  of  au  address  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Schoolmasters'  Club,  delivered  at  Hotel 
Brunswick,  Boston,  December  15,  1894. 


its  chairman,  would  have  us  believe. 
Quite  the  reverse.  The  most  important 
problem  before  the  school  men  to-day  is 
that  of  educational  values.  ^  Bach  study 
awakens,  strengthens,  develops  a  special 
area  of  the  brain.  If  we  had  a  special 
Tyrian  dye  for  each  study  and  its  eflFect 
upon  the  brain  was  marked  by  its  color- 
ing of  the  cells  and  fibres  specially  and 
strongly  affected,  we  should  find  that 
each  had  its  own  value  and  affected  its 
own  area. 

In  learning  to  read,  there  are  a  limited 
number  of  combinations  of  the  twenty- 
six  letters.  In  learning  to  read  the  dye 
would  tint  a  very  small  area  of  the  brain» 
a  limited  number  of  cells  and  fibres. 
It  would  not  be  a  serious  loss,  so  far  as 
the  awakening  of  brain  areas  is  con- 
cerned, if  a  child  never  learned  to  read. 
Charlemagne  could  not  read,  and  he  had 
quite  an  influence  upon  the  world's  his- 
tory and  was  a  fairly  brainy  man. 

Learning  the  deaf  mute  finger  language 
would  color  about  as  large  an  area  as 
learning  to  read.  So  would  learning  to 
play  the  piano. 

Writing  is  not  of  great  educational 
value.  Its  tinting  of  the  brain  area 
would  be  slight.  The  learning  of  short- 
hand would  awaken  about  five  times  as 
much  of  this  area,  and  be  proportionately 
effective  in  brain  development.  Type 
writing  and  telegraphy  are  also  more 
useful  in  this  regard  than  writing,  and 
even  a  system  of  gesture  is  as  valuable. 

In  arithmetic,  the  multiplication  table 
has  about  842  combinations.  Experiments 
have  been  tried  in  having  purely  sense- 
less combinations  memorized,  and  a  child 
will  learn  three  times  as  many  of  these 
meaningless  combinations,  and  remember 
them  as  well,  as  he  will  the  multiplication 
table.  To  memorize  two  pages  of  ordi- 
nary print  is  as  valuable  in  brain  devel- 
opment as  to  memorize  this  table.  An 
entire  course  of  elementary  or  grammar 
school  arithmetic,  in  the  mechanics 
thereof,  requires  but  about  three  times 
as  much  mental  development  as  the 
learning  of  the  multiplication  table. 

In  geography,  a  careful  study  has  been 
made  of  the  ordinary  course  in  a  gram- 
mar school,  and  the  entire  probable  array 
of  facts  that  will  be  learned  and  held  in 
mind,  and  the  hackman  who  knows  half 
the  streets  in  Boston  has  as  much  knowl- 
edge and  brain  development  as  the  child 
that  has  taken  a  course  in  geography. 

•  There  are  upwards  of  300  trades  and 
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industries  in  which  ordinary  men  and 
women  are  engaged,  and  any  one  of  these 
awakens  as  large  an  area  of  the  brain  and 
secures  as  much  brain  development  as  an 
entire  course  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  geography.  Many  of  these 
are  of  much  greater  value. 

It  is  unaccountable  that  the  Committee 
of  Ten  should  not  have  known,  or,  know- 
ing, should  not  have  recognized,  the  fact 
that  the  great  study  of  educational 
specialists  is  the  mental  complication  and 
consequent  relative  value  of  each  branch 
studied  in  school. 

This  mechanical  learning  of  the  regu- 
lation branches  was  for  a  long  time  the 
chief  work  of  the  school,  and  it  affected 
a  slight  brain  area.  When  the  objective 
work  came  in  its  best  form,  the  area 
awakened  strengthened,  and  developed; 
was  increased  about  threefold,  and  with 
the  introduction  of  manual  training  in  all 
its  departments  of  sloyd,  cooking,  sewing, 
and  drawing,  the  will  areas  were  reached 
and  five  times  as  much  area  was  awak- 
ened as  in  the  mechanical.  These  areas 
literally  grow  so  long  as  there  is  earnest 
study  that  affects  them. 

Even  now,  less  than  one-half  of  the 
areas  of  the  brain  are  awakened  by  those 
who  take  a  full  American  university 
course.  The  basal,  automatic,  sympa- 
thetic areas  are  wholly  unprovided  for  in 
any  curriculum. 

Religion,  directly  and  indirectly,  would 
influence  vast  areas  that  are  now  wholly 
fallow.  No  virtues  of  the  secular  school 
system  can  alone  for  the  absence  of  all 
religious  cultivation.  We  have  much  to 
learn  from  the  Catholic  church  in  this 
regard.  I  am  a  Protestant  of  the  Protes- 
tants, but  I  would  rather  a  child  of  mine 
should  be  educated  in  a  nunnery,  or  in  a 
rigid  parochial  school,  with  its  catechism 
and  calendar  of  saints,  than  to  have  no 
religious  training.  The  Catholic  church 
^  is  strong  where  we  are  weak ;  namely,  in 
the  worship  of  the  saints.  We  have  al- 
lowed our  prejudices  to  deprive  us  of  one 
of  the  grandest  features  of  brain  awaken- 
ing and  mental  development  in  this 
matter  of  saints.  It  is  no  sufficient 
answer  that  they  do  not  get  from  the 
study  all  they  might.  There  are  at  least 
sixty-three  large  books  devoted  to  the 
saints  of  the  Catholic  church,  while  there 
are  but  three  discoverable  that  attempt  a 
similar  work  with  Protestant  children  in 
school,  or  Sunday-schools. 

Our  Sunday  schools  and  theirs  ought 


to  study  pedagogics.  The  home  leaves 
the  child  to  the  school  for  his  mental 
training  and  to  the  Sunday  school  for  his 
religious  culture,  and  neither  are  equal 
to  the  demands  placed  upon  them.  This 
is  specially  true  of  the  Sunday  school. 

All  that  we  know  of  men  is  in  a  critical 
state  just  now.  The  emotional  life  con- 
ditions the  intellectual.  Religion  is,  and 
has  always  been,  the  centre  of  life.  It 
always  will  be. 

The  home  plays  a  part  that  can  never 
be  fully  appreciated.  All  that  is  in- 
volved in  heredity  is  in  the  home.  The 
reproductive  cells  are  the  most  com- 
plicated, the  most  tenacious,  the  most 
vital  in  the  human  system.  The  great 
demand  of  the  age,  of  all  ages,  is  for  a 
strong,  high-toned  heredity;  physical, 
intellectual,  moral.  Any  one  of  us  whose 
ancestry  goes  back  to  the  times  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conquerer  has  about  82,000,000 
ancestors,  so  to  speak.  Any  man  of 
himself  is  of  slight  consequence,  but  his 
contribution  to  the  tide  of  heredity  is  of 
inestimable  importance.  If  one  man  of 
the  times  of  William  the  Conquerer  may 
have  sent  his  blood,  with  some  taint  of 
his  personality,  into  82,000,000  already, 
of  what  moment  is  it  that  his  contribu- 
tion should  have  been  healthy  in  every 
regard.  The  home  is  largely  responsible 
for  this.  The  heredity  influence  cannot 
be  overestimated.  If  there  is  a  leak  in 
the  fountain,  the  stream  will  feel  it  at 
every  point  in  force  and  height.  Who- 
ever is  guilty  of  dissipation  of  any  kind 
is  wasting  his  God-given  power,  is  mak- 
ing a  leak  at  the  fountain  of  posterity. 
The  home  is  giving  up  too  much  to  the 
school.  The  home  is,  and  must  ever  be, 
above  the  school. 

A  careful  study  is  being  made  of  the 
autobiographies  of  men,  as  regards  their 
references  to,  and  remembrances  of,  their 
school  and  college  days.  It  is  surprising 
how  completely  the  teachers  and  profes- 
sors are  ignored.  Men  speak  of  their 
surroundings,  their  schoolfellows,  their 
'  *  set, ' '  but  rarely  of  their  teachers  or  their 
teaching. 

Schoolmasters  need  to  prune  their  con- 
ceits. I  used  to  have  a  high  regard  for 
my  lecture  notes,  for  my  notes  taken 
when  reading  educational  books  ;  I  made 
a  special  study  of  pedagogical  works  in 
various  languages,  and  collected  notes 
thereon.  It  is  all  poor  stuff.  It  is  very 
good  as  fertilizer  to  enrich  the  few  ideas 
I  get  from  a  personal  study  of  children 
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and  schools.  I  once  insured  my  notes  on 
my  lectures — I  should  be  ashamed  to 
tell  what  value  I  placed  upon  them.  I 
thought  that  if  they  should  chance  to  be 
burned,  the  world  would  be  a  great  loser, 
and  I  should  be  professionally  ruined. 
I  got  beyond  that  some  time  ago.  The 
schoolmaster  must  get  beyond  this. 

Knowledge  is  growing.  The  profes- 
sional horizon  of  teachers  is  broadening. 
The  question  of  what  we  believe  is  some- 
thing, but  it  is  the  **  atmosphere"  that  is, 
as  yet,  most  important.  The  teacher's 
profession  has  come  to  be  the  central 
phase  of  the  world's  progress.  The  stock 
of  the  teaching  profession  is  going  up  at 
a  great  rate. 

Education  has  come  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  words  in  any  language.  All 
human  institutions  are  educational,  and 
educational  values  are  the  criteria  by  which 
everything  is  to  be  judged.  The  true 
work  of  education  is  included  in  every- 
thing that  brings  man  to  be  more  nearly 
perfect. — N.  E,  Journal  of  Education, 


A  NOBLE  MOTHER  OP  ILLUS- 
TRIOUS SONS. 


THE  frontispiece  of  The  New  York 
Evangelist  presents  a  beautiful  and 
touching  portrait  of  **the  good  angel  of 
the  household.''  It  is  the  sweet  and 
strong  and  beautiful  face  of  Mrs.  Field, 
the  mother  of  Cyrus  W.,  David  Dudley, 
Henry  M. ,  and  Stephen  J.  Field.  Rarely 
lias  it  been  the  honor  of  a  mother  to  give 
to  the  world  such  a  galaxy  of  sons,  and 
it  is  to  their  honor  that  each  has  attri- 
buted to  her  exalted  nature  the  chief 
cause  of  his  success  and  eminence  in  life. 
Dr.  John  Todd  recently  wrote,  in  his 
book  of  **  Sketches"  of  this  **  Uncommon 
Mother"  as  follows  : 

**  At  the  gateway  of  one  of  our  beauti- 
ful rural  cemeteries  a  large  funeral  was 
just  entering,  as  our  attention  was  called 
to  a  very  remarkable  sight.  The  bier 
was  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  four  tall 
noble-looking  men  in  the  prime  of  life. 
One  of  these  bearers  was  a  judge  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  na- 
tion. A  second  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  accomplished  lawyers  of 
whom  this  country  or  any  other  can 
boast.  A  third  was  a  very  distinguished 
divine,  whose  pen  is  a  great  power.  And 
the  fourth  was  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.     He 


died  a  few  years  after.  And  these  re- 
markable men  were  all  brothers.  [An- 
other, who  is  not  here  mentioned,  the 
projector  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  was 
also  present  in  this  sad  procession  and 
assisted  in  carrying  his  mother's  bier.] 
They  stood  strong  in  life,  but  were  bowed 
and  silent  and  solemn,  as  if  the  bier  was 
too  heavy  for  their  strength.  Very 
slowly  and  carefully  they  trod,  as  if  the 
sleeper  should  not  feel  the  motion. 

**And  who  was  on  the  bier,  so  care- 
fully and  tenderly  borne?  //  was  their 
own  mother.  Never  did  I  see  a  grief 
more  reverent  or  respect  more  profound. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  mother's  cold 
heart  must  throb  in  her  coffin. 

**  That  body  had  been  inhabited  by  one 
of  the  sweetest,  most  cheerful  and  brilliant 
minds  that  ever  inhabited  an  earthly 
tabernacle.  What  that  lovely  woman 
had  done  to  make  her  husband's  minLstry 
useful  and  profitable,  what  she  had  done 
to  make  these  distinguished  men  what 
they  are,  who  can  tell?  Or  what  she 
had  done  in  training  daughters  that  are 
ornaments  to  their  sex?  The  two 
daughters  died  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  :  one  of  them  was  the  mother  of  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer,  now  sitting  beside  his 
uncle  on  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  What  has 
not  a  mother  accomplished  who  has 
given  such  an  influence  to  the  world? 
I  never  see  one  of  these  sons  but  my 
thoughts  go  back  to  the  home  of  their 
childhood;  and  I  can  hardly  keep  my 
eyes  from  filling  with  tears  as  I  think  of 
that  mother." 


SYMPATHY  AND  ANTIPATHY. 


IT  would  be  a  very  interesting  subject  of 
reflection  and  discussion,  were  we  able 
to  trace  the  principles  which  underlie 
human  affinities  and  determine  the 
sources  of  congenialty  or  discordance.  • 
Our  knowledge  of  them  is  at  present  very 
vague  and  imperfect ;  and  the  many  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  to  elucidate 
and  expound  them  have  not  been  at- 
tended with  any  very  marked  success.  In 
a  few  familiar  instances  we  think  we  dis- 
cover the  reasons  why  two  people  have 
been  drawn  together  in  bonds  of  friendly 
intimacy,  or  two  others  have  been  driven 
apart  with  repellent  force  ;  but  when  we 
try  to  apply  the  same  tests  to  other  cases, 
or  to  form  anything  like  general  laws,  we 
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find  other  elements  at  work  that  we  had 
not  calculated  upon,  which  derange  all 
our  former  conclusions. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  there  must  be 
a  similarity  of  circumstances,  or  of  for- 
tune, or  of  mode  of  living,  to  adapt  people 
to  each  other;  yet  we  can  all  cite  in- 
stances where  there  has  been  sincere 
friendship  between  persons  of  wide  dis- 
parity in  all  these  things.  Neither  do 
parallel  dispositions,  preferences  or  tastes 
afford  any  assurance  that  their  respective 
owners  will  be  specially  companionable. 
Sometimes  indeed  a  very  close  resem- 
blance in  these  respects  seems  to  be  some- 
what of  a  barrier  to  intimate  relations. 
We  need  the  vitalizing  influence  of  a  dif- 
ferent personality  rather  than  a  repetition 
of  our  own.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these 
differences  are  too  pronounced,  con- 
genialty  is  impossible.  Where  the  lines 
of  thought  are  in  totally  different  direc- 
tions there  can  be  no  mutual  understand- 
ing. Where  passionate  enthusiasm  meets 
cold  indifference,  or  where  a  kindly  and 
sympathetic  nature  encounters  a  hard 
and  cruel  one,  friendly  intimacy  is  not 
likely  to  thrive. 

So  with  opinions.  People  may  agree 
with  each  other  in  many  of  their  ideas ; 
they  may  have  the  same  convictions  as 
to  ri^ht  and  wrong,  the  same  views  on 
politics  and  religion,  on  business  methods 
and  social  observances,  and  yet  never 
get  on  to  a  friendly  footing.  Yet,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  opposite  opinions  on  a  single 
point  will  cause  endless  disputes  and 
prevent  all  unity  of  feeling.  Some- 
times difference  of  nationality  will  excite 
antipathy ;  again,  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries will  enjoy  delightful  intercourse 
with  one  another.  To  be  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  same  thing  is  sometimes  a 
bond  of  union,  and  sometimes  a  source  of 
antagonism.  The  sympathy  engendered 
by  sharing  the  same  hopes  and  enthus- 
iasms, as  in  art  or  science  or  philanthropy 
or  business,  is  a  potent  source  of  attrac- 
tion, yet  seldom  do  we  find  more  bitter 
alienation  than  between  those  who,  hav- 
ing a  common  aim,  hold  firmly  to  differ- 
ent methods  of  accomplishing  it.  It  will 
often  be  found  that  where  differing 
thoughts  and  principles  are  held  without 
much  intensity  they  form  but  little  bar  to 
friendship ;  but  the  more  vital  and  all- 
absorbing  their  hold,  the  more  difficult  it 
is  to  preserve  cordial  and  intimate  rela- 
tions with  those  who  share  them  not. 

It  would  seem  then,  that,  while  similar- 


ity and  variety  may  each  foster  cordial 
friendship,  neither  can  be  depended  upon 
to  do  so  in  any  particular  case,  nor  form 
any  foundation  for  a  general  rule.  There 
is  a  sympathy  which  defies  analysis, 
drawing  together  certain  persons  more  or 
less  closely,  in  spite  of  much  that  might 
be  supposed  likely  to  separate  them,  and 
there  is  another  influence,  equally  diffi- 
cult to  describe,  drawing  apart  some  who 
may  seem  specially  adapted  to  one 
another.  Doubtless,  as  increasing  in- 
telligence throws  more  and  more  light 
upon  the  complex  inner  workings  of 
human  nature,  we  shall  be  able  to  com- 
prehend a  little  better  the  causes  of  these 
different  forces ;  meantime  it  is  the  path 
of  wisdom  to  respect  them  in  one  another. 
It  is  useless  to  expect  two  persons  to  be- 
come friends  merely  because  we  imagine 
them  to  be  adapted  to  each  other,  and  it 
is  unjust  to  criticise  them  because  they 
do  not.  The  utmost  freedom  must  be 
accorded  to  nature,  before  whose  secret 
workings  we  so  often  have  to  bow  in 
humility. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
cultivate  congeniality  by  emphasizing  in 
our  thoughts  and  expression  whatever  we 
can  find  to  respect  or  admire  in  those 
with  whom  we  mingle.  It  is  very  easy 
to  mistake  prejudice  and  egotism  for 
natural  obstacles,  and  to  fancy  that  we 
can  never  be  on  friendly  terms  with  those 
who  have  become  in  some  way  distasteful 
to  us.  Such  mistakes  will  melt  away 
under  the  sunshine  of  a  kindly  disposi- 
tion ;  and  the  very  effort  to  find  points  of 
harmony  will  do  much  to  create  and 
foster  real  congeniality. — Phila,  Ledger, 


THE  TWO  AIMS. 


BY  M.   I*.   TOWNSEND. 


IN  carrying  forward  the  effort  to  build 
up  a  really  influential  character,  in  a 
town  or  city,  the  two  real  aims  are  apt  to 
be  overlooked.  The  high  school  or  col- 
lege must  take  the  boys  and  girls  com- 
mitted to  them  as  pupils  and  make  them 
into  men  and  women.  In  doing  this 
they  must  work  in  harmony  with  nature, 
and  this  is  very  often  forgotten.  If  it  is 
in  harmony  with  nature  there  will  be 
success,  and  yet  if  I  look  back  to  my  own 
experience  I  shall  say  that  it  was  wonder- 
fully artificial.  Certain  lessons  were  as- 
signed and  we  learned  them,  but  there 
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was  no  incorporation  of  them   into  the 
material  of  which  our  lives  were  made. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  use  the  term 
**  discipline,"  though  I  know  it  usually 
has  a  significance  attached  to  it  difiFerent 
from  what  the  thoughtful  teacher  em- 
ploys. I  mean  by  ** discipline"  a  nour- 
ishing of  the  mental  powers  by  means 
that  insure  their  harmonious  develop-' 
ment.  And  I  believe  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  powers  is  syn- 
onymous with  what  is  termed  ''  character 
building:"  So  that  the  first  aim  is  disci- 
pline—intellectual, moral,  and  physical. 

Passing  over  the  important  question 
now  in  the  college,  moral  discipline  may 
begin  when  there  is  nothing  done  beyond 
daily  reading  from  the  Bible  and  uttering 
a  prayer  in  the  presence  of  the  student. 
I  want  to  refer  to  the  kind  of  graduates 
that  emerge  from  the  doors  after  four 
years  of  work.  The  faculty  classify  them 
as  being  of  two  different  kinds  :  one  is  a 
gentleman  through  and  through  ;  he  is 
something  of  a  scholar,  too ;  he  is  alert, 
stands  mentally  and  physically  erect,  is 
thoughtful  and  watchful,  and  has  his 
animal  nature  in  good  subjection ;  his 
spiritual  nature  is  evidently  the  superior. 
He  knows  that  he  does  not  know  every- 
thing ;  he  has  indeed  a  pretty  clear  idea 
of  what  he  does  not  know.  What  he 
does  know  is  of  the  comprehensive  kind 
— it  enables  him  to  advance  into  the  un- 
known. 

A  marked  feature  is  the  intellectual 
curiosity  that  actuates  him.  He  feels 
that  those  things  he  has  learned  in  his- 
tory and  science  are  of  enormous  value, 
and  he  wants  more  of  them.  He  feels 
there  is  happiness  in  the  company  of  the 
educated  and  refined  of  the  world,  and  he 
seeks  that.  He  comprehends  what  good 
literature  is,  and  delights  to  pass  his  time 
in  the  society  of  the  best  books.  He  has 
something  of  a  taste  for  music  and  the 
fine  arts.  He  has  got  something  of  a 
grasp  of  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  bi- 
ology, and  is  thinking  along  the  lines  of 
the  great  experimenters  of  the  world. 

But  this  does  not  describle  all  the 
graduates  of  the  college  or  high  school. 
Too  many  come  out  as  ** slouches" — a 
term  well  known  in  the  schools.  In  spite 
of  the  opportunity  there  are  those  who 
come  out  with  more  knowledge,  older 
but  not  better.  The  inquiry  will  come, 
Is  not  part  of  this  due  to  circumstance 
that  might  be  removed  ?  But  I  return  to 
the  second  aim. 


The  first  is  discipline,  the  second  is 
literary  citizenship,  to  express  it  briefly. 
It  was  a  great  thing  two  thousand  years 
ago  when  a  man  could  say,  *'  I  am  a  Ro- 
man citizen."  It  is  a  great  thing  to-day 
when  a  young  man  can  feel,  **  I  belong  to 
that  class  that  comprehends  the  thought 
and  movement  of  these  times." 

The  discipline  given  enables  him  to 
become  a  companion  of  Dickens,  Scott, 
Irving,  Holmes,  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
Browning,  and  hundreds  of  others.  The 
second  aim  is  to  teach  him  to  know  the 
best  thinkers  and  to  delight  himself  in 
their  society.  And  this  I  hold  is  the 
measure  really  of  the  work  of  the  high 
school  and  college,  each  and  both.  Here 
is  the  distinction  between  the  educated 
and  the  uneducated.  The  former  seeks 
the  best,  the  latter  is  content  with  poor 
literature  ;  he  is  not  able  to  see  the  beauty 
that  Pope  and  Dryden  can  put  into  their 
lines ;  the  blood-and-thunder  literature 
which  abounds  suits  him  as  well  or  better. 
What  the  student  reads  measures  what 
his  teacher  has  done  for  him. 

The  teacher  of  a  class  of  young  men 
can  determine  quite  easily  who  are  the 
leading  minds  by  knowing  who  have  a 
taste  for  sound  literature.  And  here  is 
the  advantage,  as  I  take  it,  of  learning 
Greek  ;  the  student's  attention  is  first 
riveted  to  the  form  of  the  thought,  and 
then  he  passes  to  consider  the  thought  it- 
self. He  is  obliged  to  state  Plato's 
thoughts,  and  thus  he  comes  to  think  as 
Plato  did.  This  well  repays  for  the  labor 
of  learning  the  Greek  language,  great  as 
it  may  be.  The  great  aim  must  ever  be 
to  lift  the  student  out  of  companionship 
with  feeble  minds  and  cause  him  to  desire 
to  know  what  the  greatest  and  wisest 
of  his  race  have  thought. — N,  Y.  School 
Journal, 


A  POSTAGE  STAMP. 


1.  Of  what  country  is  this  issue  ? 

2.  Its  value  ? 

3.  Whose  picture  is  this  ? 

4.  When   were    postage   stamps    first 
used  in  this  country  ? 

5.  How  was  the  mail  then  carried  ? 

6.  Now? 

7.  What   did  it  then  cost  to  carry  a 
letter? 

8.  Now?  • 

9.  An  unsealed  circular  ? 

10.  Why  the  difference  ? 
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11.  Who  makes  the  laws  regulating 
the  mail  service  ? 

12.  Who    is    the   present    Postmaster 
General  ? 

13.  Name  his  predecessor  ? 

14.  Is  the  office  appointive  or  elective? 

15.  Why  important  ? 

16.  What  are  the  current  denomina- 
tions of  postage  stamps  ? 

17.  Whose  portrait  on  each? 

18.  Color  of  each? 

19.  What  is  the  ** Columbian'*  issue? 

20.  How  great  ? 

21.  In  honor  of  what  event  or  events  ? 

22.  Why  made  larger  than  stamps  of 
other  issues  ? 

23.  DifiFerence   between    postage    and 
revenue  stamps? 

24.  Postage  stamps  and  postal  cards  ? 

25.  Who  makes   the  stamps  for  our 
government  ? 

26.  The  cards  ? 

27.  What  are  postal  envelopes  ? 

28.  Compare  their  convenience    with 
that  of  stamps  ? 

29.  Of  postal  cards  ? 

30.  Cost,  in  each  case? 

3 1 .  Why  sometimes  preferred  to  either? 

32.  What  is  the  penalty  for  opening  a 
letter  belonging  to  another  person  ? 

33.  Are  there  written  laws  forbidding 
you  to  read  another's  postal  card  ? 

34.  What  does  the  law  of  courtesy  say? 

35.  Name  some  of  the  restrictions  in 
the  use  of  postal  cards. 

36.  Penalties  attached  ? 

37.  Why  necessary  ? 

38.  When  were  postal  cards  first  used 
by  us? 

39.  Can  you  name  any  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  them  since  then? 

40.  In  other  things  ? 

41.  What  was  the  letter  postage  then  ? 

42.  What  does  this  show  ? 

43.  What  is  meant  by  **  free  delivery?" 

44.  Do  you  have  it  in  your  town  ? 

45.  If  not,  why? 

46.  What  is  the  regulation  regarding 
this? 

47.  What  is  **  special  delivery  ?" 

48.  Its  advantage  over  ordinary    de- 
livery ? 

49.  Over  telegraph  messages  ? 

50.  What  does  a  special  delivery  stamp 
cost? 

51.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  register 
a  letter  ? 

52.  What  is  the  object? 

53.  How  does  a  registered  letter  com- 
pare with  others  as  to  time  of  transit  ? 


54.  How  long  does  it  take  to  carry  a 
letter  from  your  home  to  Chicago  ? 

55.  To  New  York  ? 

56.  To  London  ? 

57.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  the  last 
mentioned  place  ? 

58.  Why  does  not  the  rate  vary  in  the 
United  States  ? 

59.  What  is  the  Postal  Union? 

60.  Its  advay tages  ? 

61.  What  is  the  postal  guide  ? 

62.  What  information  does  it  give  ? 

63.  Why  is  any  of  it  necessary  ? 

64.  Why  do  letters  ever  miscarry  ? 

65.  If  unclaimed  by  any  one,  what  be- 
comes of  a  letter  that  is  sent  out  without 
a  request  for  return  ? 

66.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Dead 
Letter  Office? 

67.  Are  letters  ever  carried  without 
postage  stamps  affixed  ? 

68.  How? 

69.  What  is  a  /'franking"  privilege? 

70.  Penalty  for  abuse  ? 

71.  What  is  the  proper  place  for  a  post- 
age stamp  on  a  letter  ? 

72.  Why? 

73.  Whatare  ^'government" envelopes? 

74.  How  can  they  be  sold  so  cheaply  ? 

75.  If  one  is  misdirected,  can  the  value 
be  recovered  ? 

76.  How  about  postal  cards  ? 

77.  Of  what  use  is  the  line  of  perfora- 
tions surrounding  a  postage  stamp  ? 

78.  How  made  ? 

79.  How  is  the  stamp  made  adhesive  ? 

80.  Describe  the  process  and  material  ? 

81.  What  is  the  object  of  sending  them 
(and  envelopes)  already  gummed  ? 

82.  Can  you  **  stick"  a  stamp  without 
** licking"  it? 

83.  Why  should  this  never  be  done  ? 

84.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Stamp  Act  in  our  early  history  ? 

85.  What  is  a  philatelist? 

86.  From  what  language  is  the  word? 

87.  Have  you  had  any  ambition  in  this 
line? 

88.  How  large  a  collection  have  you? 

89.  Did  you  ever  try  the  million-stamp 
race? 

90.  How  are  the  stamps  so  collected 
used  by  the  purchasers  ? 

91.  What  are  our  present  prospects  of 
a  penny  post  ? 

92.  If  put  to  a  popular  vote,  on  which 
side  should  you  be  ?    Why  ? 

93.  When  was  the  subject  last  before 
Congress  ? 

94.  What  was  done  ? 
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95.  What  other  subject  seems  to  be  of 
paramount  importance  now  ? 

97.  Is  it  worth  while  to  study  political 
questions  and  issues  ? 

98.  Do  you  see  how  even  these  topics 
may  be  helpful  to  you  in  your  future  ? 

Look  up  the  various  meanings  of 
**  stamp,**  and  see  if  you  do  not  find  your- 
self being  stamped  every  day,  by  your 
studies,  actions,  thoughts,  associations, 
language,  everything.  What  is  the  im- 
age to  be? — Educational  Exchange. 


THE  TWO  SIDES  OF  A  CASE  OF 
DISCIPLINE. 


THE  one  thing  that  had  been  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  Esther  Townsend  was 
that  the  teacher  must  be  sure  to  ''make 
the  children  mind.*'  Her  father,  having 
been  a  school  trustee,  had  convictions  as 
to  what  the  teacher  should  accomplish, 
and  had  simmered  down  his  philosophy 
concerning  the  matter  into  a  sentence 
which  he  repeated  thousands  of  times: 
**If  the  children  won't  mind  a  teacher 
he  can't  do  them  any  good." 

With  this  embedded  firmly  in  her  mind 
Esther  took  charge  of  the  school  in 
*  *  Deacon  Gay  lord' s  deestrict. ' '  The  chil- 
dren were  from  the  farm-houses  and  dis- 
posed to  obedience,  and  so  the  first  week 
passed  very  pleasantly.  On  the  second 
Monday  morning  Alvah  Stebbins  entered 
the  school ;  he  was  a  big  boy  of  fifteen 
years,  with  short-cut  hair  that  stood  up- 
right and  defiantly,  and  caused  Esther 
to  tremble  all  over.  He  had  black,  rest- 
less eyes  that  seemed  to  penetrate  to  her 
soul  and  read  there  the  fear  she  felt.  She 
immediately  concluded  she  did  not  like 
his  looks ;  he  did  not  appear  to  be  one 
that  would  yield  implicit  obedience  to 
her  commands ;  he  seemed  to  be  a  law  to 
himself. 

The  rule  **  No  whispering  in  school" 
had  been  well  enforced  the  first  week  ;  in 
fact,  the  chief  mental  force  of  the  teacher 
had  been  employed  in  the  efiFort  to  cause 
the  pupils  to  sit  still  and  study.  The 
slightest  indication  of  an  attempt  to  whis- 
per to  a  seat-mate  was  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  a  tap  of  her  small  ruler  on  the  desk  ; 
it  was  an  intimation  that  the  teacher  was 
a  mind  reader,  had  penetrated  the  wicked 
design  forming  in  the  mind  and  rising 
to  the  surface,  unconscious  it  may  be  to 
the  pupil  herself ;  the  sound  of  the  ruler 
caused  it  to  settle  to  the  bottom  again. 


Alvah  took  his  seat  in  an  awkward 
way  and  produced  a  book  and  began  to 
be  busy  with  its  pages.  As  if  a  new 
thought  had  entered  his  mind  he  turned 
to  Maria  Townsend,  his  near  neighbor  in 
the  school  as  she  was  when  they  were  at 
home,  for  their  farms  joined,  and  in  a  low 
whisper  asked,  ** Where's  the  lesson?" 
Esther  was  looking  straight  at  him  and 
witnessed  this  infraction  of  her  most  im> 
portant  rule;  she  wished  she  had  been 
looking  the  other  way  and  had  not  seen 
it.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  tell  him 
there  was  a  law  against  whispering  ;  she 
must  take  it  for  granted  that  he  knew  it. 
So  she  commanded  her  voice  and  coura- 
geously rose  to  the  importance  of  the  oc- 
casion. "Alvah,  you  are  whispering; 
come  and  write  your  name  on  the  black- 
board." 

A  certain  space  on  the  blackboard  had 
been  set  apart  for  the  names  of  criminals 
of  this  sort ;  it  was  headed  Whispering 
List.  Alvah  heard  the  command, 
glanced  hurriedly  to  the  place  pointed 
out,  and  then  let  his  eyes  fall  on  his  book  ; 
he  was  apparently  deep  in  study. 

Again  the  command  was  given.  Alvah 
looked  at  her  steadily  a  moment  then 
gave  his  attention  to  his  book.  Esther 
was  at  a  loss  as  to  the  proper  procedure. 
He  looked  so  big,  so  stout,  and  deter- 
mined ! 

She  did  not  penetrate  into  the  state  of 
the  boy's  mind  ;  nor  could  she  read  the 
conclusions  of  the  other  pupils.  They 
looked  at  her  mainly,  she  could  see ;  they 
seemed  to  understand  Alvah  well  enough. 
She  wished  they  would  look  at  him  and 
show  horror  at  his  disobedience ;  but  they 
did  not. 

The  maxim  of  her  father,  **A  teacher 
who  can't  make  the  scholars  mind  has  no 
business  in  a  school-house,"  repeated  it- 
self over  and  over.  Here  she  was  with 
a  scholar  that  would  not  mind.  She 
thought  over  the  happiness  in  the  little 
school-house  in  her  native  district.  She 
remembered  an  awful  day,  on  which  the 
teacher,  a  powerful  man,  set  out  to  make 
one  of  the  big  boys  sit  between  two  of 
the  girls  for  the  misdeed  of  eating  an  ap- 
ple and  the  frightful  scenes  that  ensued  ; 
and  how  finally  the  larger  boys  rose  and 
pushed  the  master  out  of  the  school ;  and 
how  he  looked  in  the  window  and  they 
were  afraid  he  would  get  in  and  kill  them 
all. 

With  a  trembling  heart  she  decided  to 
go  on  with  her  duties,  but  secretly  be- 
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wailing  to  herself  her  signal  failure  as  a 
teacher.  Class  after  class  came  up  to  re- 
cite ;  she  was  conscious  they  looked  at 
her  curiously.  Now  and  then  she  saw 
that  Alvah  gave  her  a  glance  and  then 
turned  to  his  books  with  apparent  indus- 
try. The  look  was  not  of  defiance,  nor 
of  scorn  ;  he  seemed  to  be  quietly  ignor- 
ing the  command,  as  one  that  might  do 
for  a  smaller  pupil,  but  not  for  him.  But 
Esther  was  too  conscientious  to  require 
the  small  pupils  to  obey  a  rule,  and  let 
the  larger  ones  do  as  they  pleased. 

The  morning  hours  finally  passed,  pre- 
paration was  made  for  the  noon  recess. 
Esther  observed  that  Alvah  had  all  his 
books  piled  jip  on  his  desk  and  she  sur- 
mised he  was  intending  to  leave  the 
school.  Some  teachers  would  have  said, 
**  Good  riddance'*  in  their  inmost  souls 
but  not  so  this  teacher.  She  knew  the 
school  was  looked  forward  to  by  many  a 
boy  as  the  means  by  which  he  would 
make  something  of  himself.  She  well 
remembered  at  home  how  they  mourned 
over  their  lost  opportunities  when  it  was 
found  the  teacher  was  a  poor  one.  An- 
other year  to  wait ! 

She  dismissed  the  pupils  and  as  the  boy 
was  about  to  rise  she  mustered  courage 
to  say,  ** Alvah,  you  may  remain.** 
When  all  the  rest  had  gone  she  called 
'  him  forward  and  expressed  her  sorrow 
that  he  had  broken  a  rule. 

**I  wasn't  doing  anything  wrong,** 
said  Alvah,  stoutly. 

This  was  a  new  aspect  of  the  case ;  it 
seemed  to  her  that  every  infraction  of  a 
teacher's  rule  was  a  great  wrong;  it  in- 
stantly occurred  to  her  that  she  could  not 
justly  say  he  was  doing  wrong. 

**  I  just  asked  where  the  lesson  was,** 
he  added;  **  I  wasn't  whispering ;  I  don't 
want  to  whisper,  I  haven't  no  time  for 
that." 

She  had  him  put  his  armful  of  books 
on  her  table ;  she  began  turning  them 
over ;  there  was  an  algebra. 

**Do  you  understand  algebra?"  she 
asked.  She  had  studied  it  at  the  acad- 
emy and  liked  it  very  much. 

**  I've  studied  it  some,  but  I  haven't 
got  along  very  well.  Deacon  Gay  lord 
said  yoa  understood  it,  and  so  I  came  to 
school.** 

This  revealed  a  most  interesting  condi- 
tion of  things  to  the  teacher.  Could  he 
be  so  bad,  and  pursue  this  hard  study  at 
home  instead  of  reading  a  story-book? 
She  began  to  look  at  him  more  closely. 


He  looked  like  most  farmers'  sons ;  she 
knew  just  how  they  looked  ;  she  had  been 
brought  up  among  them.  She  took  a 
sudden  interest  in  the  lad  because  he  was 
like  herself— a  student.  How  often  she 
had  pored  over  hard  problems  in  the 
arithmetic  !  How  many  hours  she  had 
spent  on  one  equation  in  algebra  ! 

But  then,  this  disobedience.  It  was 
fixed  in  her  mind  that  if  she  let  this  big 
boy  evade  her  rule  against  whispering  it 
would  appear  that  she  was  **  partial.*' 
Now  in  the  district  school  it  is  a  great 
crime  for  the  teacher  to  be  **  partial ;"  old 
and  young,  rich  and  poor,  children  of  the 
trustees  and  others,  must  obey  one  rule. 
Would  not  the  younger  plead  that  she 
had  let  Alvah  Stebbins  whisper  ? 

But  she  felt  there  were  two  sides  to 
this  case  ;  she  could  not  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  she  must  sit  as  an  impartial 
judge  and  consider  what  Alvah  had  to 
say.    She  must  first  of  all  be  just. 

The  boy  looked  her  squarely  in  the  eye, 
conscious  that  his  intent  was  right,  and 
stated  his  side  of  the  matter. 

**  If  I  was  a  teacher  I  wouldn't  make  a 
rule  about  whispering,  *  cause  you  some- 
times whisper  when  you  are  trying  to  do 
just  right.*' 

**  But  children  will  whisper,  all  the  time 
if  there  is  no  rule." 

**  Yes,  they'll  whisper,  rule  or  no  rule ; 
but  the  rule  makes  them  watch  to  see  if  a 
teacher  is  looking,  and  I  think  it  makes 
them  underhanded ;  anyhow,  the  under- 
handed ones  will  whisper." 

The  discussion  was  evidently  getting 
on  school  management,  a  matter  of  which 
Esther  knew  but  little.  Alvah  seemed 
to  have  arrived  at  some  practical  conclu- 
sions she  had  not  considered.  But  would 
it  do  to  give  way  ?  What  excuse  could 
she  have  to  give  the  school  ?  How  could 
she  justify  herself  to  the  other  scholars? 
A  thought  struck  her. 

**  Alvah,  you  have  no  objection  to 
writing  your  name  now  ?* ' 

**Yes,  ma,am;  I  wasn't  doing  wrong. 
You  mean  that  to  be  a  list  of  those  who 
are  mean  and  troublesome,  and  I  ain't 
one  of  that  kind.  I  don't  want  my  name 
up  there.  I  never  gave  any  trouble  in 
school  before.  If  I'm  going  to  be  a 
trouble  to  you,  I  had  better  leave  now." 

The  case  had  now  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch  that  tears  streamed  down  the  teach- 
er's cheeks.  She  sympathized  with  this 
boy:  she  felt  he  was  right.  But  what 
should  she  do?    She  was  a    righteous 
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judge,  and  it  did  not  cost  her  as  much  of 
an  effort  as  she  had  anticipated  to  say  : 

**Alvah,  I  am  going  to  give  up  that 
rule.  I  don't  think  you  did  wrong.  I 
want  you  to  stay  here.  I  will  teach  you 
algebra,  and  do  all  I  can  for  you." 

When  the  school  assembled  the  teacher 
informed  them  that  Alvah  had  asked  a 
<luestion  about  the  lesson,  and  was  not 
whispering  wrongfully ;  that  she  had 
concluded  to  give  up  this  rule,  but  that 
she  expected  none  to  whisper  except 
about  their  lessons,  and  to  get  permission 
by  holding  up  the  forefinger  in  the  air. 

Somehow  Esther  felt  saddened.  The 
high  imperial  throne  she  had  occupied  as 
a  maker  of  rules  was  gone  ;  a  revolution 
had  quietly  taken  place  in  her  school- 
room, something  like  that  of  1688  in  Eng- 
land, that  had  been  effected  by  taking 
the  kingly  head  of  Charles  from  his 
shoulders;  here  she  had  agreed  to  make 
laws  such  as  her  subjects  would  agree 
were  right. 

What  would  the  people  say  ?  She  feared 
they  might  say  she  was  afraid  of  Alvah, 
but  she  knew  she  wasn't;  she  respected 
him  for  his  manliness.  She  felt  some- 
what humiliated  that  a  valuable  lesson 
must  be  taught  her  by  a  pupil ;  for  the 
more  she  thought  over  the  matter,  the 
more  she  saw  the  stronger  position  she 
was  in  by  abrogating  the  rule.  And  then 
the  degradation  of  being  on  the  watch 
constantly  for  the  infraction  of  the  rule  ; 
instead  of  teaching  she  found  she  had  be- 
come cat-like,  on  the  alert  lest  a  word 
might  leap  out  of  the  mouth  of  some 
thoughtless  child.  Yes,  she  had  put  her- 
self in  a  better  position  before  the  school. 
And  before  the  tribunal  of  her  conscience 
she  felt  she  could  stand  erect  and  un- 
abashed ;  so  that  she  occupied  stronger 
ground. 

She  did  not  notice  more  noise  the  next 
-day ;  the  forefingers  rose  somewhat  fre- 
« -quently  in  the  air ;  a  little  nod  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  bit  pf  a  smile ;  an  important 
communication  was  made,  and  the  lesson 
resumed. 

Somehow  Esther  began  to  look  on  the 
pupil's  side  from  this  time  on.  She  found 
mind-reading  needful.  In  all  explana- 
tions of  difficult  matters  the  question 
would  arise,  What  is  the  state  of  the 
pupil's  mind  ?  She  was  led  to  look  down 
-deeper  than  she  supposed  she  could.  To 
keep  order  in  her  school -room  was  easy  ; 
to  apprehend  just  what  her  pupils  knew 
was  the  difficult  task.   To  enter  into  their 


lives  and  think  their  thoughts  was  the 
key  to  the  success  she  felt  she  was  gaining. 
When  the  spring  came,  and  the  school 
was  about  to  close,  she  saw  she  was  held 
in  love  and  esteem  by  the  entire  group 
that  daily  gathered  there  with  her.  There 
was  a  feeling  in  the  mind  of  every  pupil, 
**  I  have  been  greatly  benefited."  How 
different  Alvah  Stebbins  looked  to  her! 
His  hair  was  cropped  just  as  close,  and 
it  stood  up  just  as  straight,  as  though  he 
had  been  overwhelmingly  surprised  by 
some  statement.  But  she  knew  him  now. 
He  had  a  brain  that  could  follow  x  and^ 
through  all  their  doublings,  and  give 
them  their  just  numerical  value.  Much 
as  she  had  taught  him,  he  had  taught 
her  still  more.  The  art  of  teaching  had 
been  leavened  by  the  intense  considera- 
tion of  problems  presented  by  this  one 
boy. — New  York  School  Journal, 


LEARNING  TO  READ. 


THE  teacher  who  has  succeeded  in  in- 
spiring a  boy  or  girl  with  a  genuine 
love  for  good  literature  has  done  for  that 
pupil  the  very  best  educational  service. 
He  has  shown  him  or  her  the  way  to 
perennial  fountains,  whence  he  may  de- 
rive pure  and  elevated  pleasure  in  his 
hours  of  ease,  sweet  solace  in  the  day  of 
trial,  and  stimulus  to  high  endeavor  at 
all  times.  We  know  no  surer  gauge  of 
the  degree  in  which  a  student  is  truly 
educated  than  that  afforded  by  his  capa- 
city for  enjoying  the  classical  prose  and 
poetry,  ancient  and  modem,  in  which  the 
English  language  is,  happily,  so  rich. 
The  student,  whether  in  school  or  out  of 
school,  who  has  attained  the  power  iA 
really  enjoying  books  of  the  highest  type, 
has  in  his  hands  the  key  which  opens  all 
the  treasure-houses  of  science  and  phil- 
osophy. It  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  such  a  one  can  ever  give  him- 
self up  to  the  low  and  sordid  ambitions, 
the  utterly  selfish  scramblings,  and  the 
petty  frauds,  which  make  tip  so  large  a 
portion  of  life,  as  it  is  with  the  many,  in 
these  days  of  fierce  and  too  often  unprin- 
cipled competition.  We  have  often 
thought  that,  if  it  were  in  our  power,  we 
should  like,  above  all  things,  to  found  a 
people's  college,  open  to  all  men  and  wo- 
men of  active  intellect  but  limited  train- 
ing, for  the  simple  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  read  the  better  classes  of  English 
books  understandingly,  appreciatively. 
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Judging  from  the  opportunities  for 
comparison  afforded  by  our  American 
and  English  exchanges^  we  are  gratified 
to  be  able  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  Eng- 
lish literature  is  better  taught  in  many  of 
our  Public  and  High  Schools  than  in 
those  of  either  *of  these  countries.  This 
is  saying  a  good  deal,  but  we  say  it  ad- 
visedly. It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  add 
that  by  ** English  literature'*  we  do  not 
mean  the  history  of  English  literature, 
which  is  well  and  desirable  in  its  place  ; 
nor  do  we  mean  the  diligent  collection  of 
facts  and  anecdotes  about  certain  writers, 
which  is  also  well  enough  in  its  place. 
Neither  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the 
growth  and  historical  development  of  the 
literature,  nor  the  minutest  particulars 
concerning  the  lives  and  traits  of  distin- 
guished authors,  can  insure  that  appreci- 
ation and  enjoyment  of  their  writings 
which  is  the  really  desirable  thing. 
That  can  be  gained  only  by  reading  the 
literary  works  themselves,  not  in  frag- 
ments, but  as  wholes,  or  at  least  in  com- 
plete essays,  articles,  poems,  etc.,  instead 
of  in  fragments,  as  they  are  too  often 
read. — Canada  Ed,  Journal, 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  WFE  OF  DR. 
HOLMES. 


BY  SUSAN  CHASE. 


THE  children  have  been  promised  a 
study  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Holmes,  and 
to  the  ^  young  teacher,  who  is,  perhaps, 
giving  her  first  lesson  in  literature,  comes 
the  question,  **  How  shall  I  present  the 
study  so  that  my  class  may  feel  the  per- 
sonality of  the  writer,  and  not  be  stupe- 
fied by  an  encyclopedic  review?*' 

The  inquiry  leads  the  teacher  to  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  her  own  preparation. 
She  makes  herself  familiar  with  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  the  poet's  life ;  she  collects 
what  anecdotes  she  can  find  ;  she  reads 
again  some  of  his  most  familiar  poems ; 
she  chooses  a  bit  here  and  there  from  his 
prose ;  she  turns  to  newspapers  and  to 
magazine  articles  for  critical  reviews — 
this  on  her  part.  Now,  what  preparation 
shall  she  require  of  her  class  ? 

She  can  suggest  and  encourage  the 
same  labor  on  their  part.  The  scrap- 
book  idea,  which  has  been  so  often  pre- 
sented, is  a  good  one ;  but  the  material 
which  the  children  bring  to  class  must 
not    be    indiscriminately  used — time    is 


wasted  in  that  way.  The  whole  mass 
should  be  carefully  examined,  interesting 
paragraphs  marked,  notes  taken  of  the 
items  to  be  read,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  should  be  presented.  Then,  if  these 
items  be  scattered  through  the  class,  to 
be  read  when  called  for  by  the  teacher, 
the  advantages  of  a  reading  lesson  are 
combined  with  language  and  literature 
work.  Interest  is  deepened  and  the  love 
of  personal  investigation  aroused  by  free 
access  to  books  of  reference,  and  to  news- 
papers and  magazines  on  the  teacher's 
desk. 

The  hour  for  the  lesson  arrives,  and 
with  the  dear  face  of  the  poet  looking 
down  upon  them,  the  children  are  in  their 
places  ready  for  their  talk,  which  the 
teacher  introduces  by  a  cheerful  allusion 
to  the  poet's  beautiful  old  age  and  his  re- 
cent death.  Just  eighty-five  years  young 
the  twenty-ninth  of  last  August— that  is 
the  way  Dr.  Holmes  would  have  told  us 
his  age — and  then,  in  a  few  more  weeks, 
the  seventh  of  the  next  October,  he  had 
gone  where  there  is  no  sorrowing  nor 
growing  old. 

So  the  children  can  be  led  to  think  of 
him  with  spirit  young  and  hopeful  and 
helpful,  just  as  he  looks  down  at  them 
from  his  beautiful  picture  on  the  wall. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  the  year 
1809,  with  its  remarkable  association  of 
births,  Lincoln,  Darwin,  Tennyson,  and 
Gladstone,  with  Dr.  Holmes,  for  it  will 
fix  with  new  interest  the  names  of  the 
other  four.  It  will  also  interest  the  class 
to  know,  that,  like  Longfellow,  Haw- 
thorne, and  Lowell,  Dr.  Holmes  came 
from  a  long  line  of  New  England  an- 
cestors, from  whom  he  inherited  his 
liberal  allowance  of  good  spirits  and  his 
appetite  for  everything  healthful  to  body 
or  soul.  He  had  reason  to  be  proud  of 
that  splendid  line  of  noble  men  and  wo- 
men who  gave  him  such  an  inheritance 
of  health  and  brain,  and  it  is  a  good 
thought  to  lodge  in  young  minds,  that 
the  fruit  of  noble  living  is  passed  down 
in  such  an  inheritance  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations. 

No  child  could  fail  to  enjoy  this  pic- 
ture which  Dr.  Hale  gives  of  the  New 
England  boy  in  his  New  England  home : 
**  A  happy  boy  in  a  happy  home,  with 
books  and  friends,  with  love  of  nature 
and  the  chance  to  enjoy  it,  such  are  the 
conditions  with  which  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  starts  upon  life." 

A  fortunate  beginning,  for,  though  a 
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great  many  poor  boys  have  had  courage 
to  force  success,  the  boy  who  has  good 
home  advantages,  a  good  mind,  and  the 
determination  to  make  something  of  him- 
self, has  everything  in  his  favor.  Dr. 
Holmes  had  all  these  and  the  further  ad- 
vantages of  a  liberal  education. 

A  good  character  study  might  come  up 
in  the  contrast  between  the  stem  **dry-as- 
dust"  preacher-father  and  the  genial 
mother,  from  whom  he  inherited  his  love 
of  fun  ;  but  the  lesson  would  be  lost  if  the 
children  were  not  led  to  look  beneath  the 
surface  and  see  in  the  father  a  deep  and 
warm  affection  and  a  love  of  truth  which 
he  planted  in  the  heart  of  his  son. 

Then,  briefly,  those  university  days  at 
Harvard,  Paris,  and  Edinburgh,  may  be 
touched  upon ;  the  poet's  early  literary 
work ;  his  subsequent  career  as  teacher, 
physician,  and  writer ;  his  own  married 
life,  of  which  he  so  lovingly  apeaks  when 
he  mentions  the  two  shadows  that  went 
with  him  over  the  threshold  and  the  fine 
shadows  that  followed  when  they  left  the 
old  home  which  was  so  soon  to  be  torn 
down. 

But  in  this  brief  study  from  epoch  to 
epoch  of  the  poet's  life,  never  for  one 
moment  should  the  qualities  of  the  man 
be  lost  sight  of,  —  his  industry  and 
studiousness,  his  energy,  enthusiasm, 
and  cheerfulness,  his  patriotism,  his 
abundant  humor,  his  devotion  to  his 
friends,  his  loving  sympathy,  his  infinite 
patience,  and  his  hopeful  anticipation  of 
the  good  to  come. 

All  these  can  be  illustrated  from  the 
words  that  he  wrote  or  by  numerous 
anecdotes,  which  shall  make  the  children 
feel  that  they  have  indeed  sat  at  the  table 
with  the  genial  Autocrat. 

How  easy  now  to  lead  the  class  to  an 
enthusiastic  enjoyment  of  the  poet's 
works.  They  are  already  acquainted 
with  those  spirited  verses  that  saved  the 
Constitution;  they  have  laughed  over  the 
collapse  of  the  **One-Hoss  Shay";  give 
them  now  poems  of  more  refined  humor, 
** Contentment"  and  **TheI,ast  Leaf"; 
show  them*  how  beautifully  pathos  is 
blended  with  humor  in  the  latter  ;  give 
them  bits  of  his  charming  prose  (there  is 
nothing  more  delicious  in  literature  than 
his  talks  on  trees);  and  then  return  to  the 
•*  Chambered  Nautilus"  and  read  it  with 
new  tenderness  and  depth  of  meaning. 
Let  the  children  know  that  Dr.  Holmes 
considered  this  his  most  finished  work 
and  the  favorite  among  his  poems. 


If  now  you  can  place  before  your  class 
a  choice  selection  of  the  author's  works, 
you  will  find  that  it  has  been  your  privi- 
lege to  aid  in  the  building  of  **  new  tem- 
ples of  thought"  for  the  children. — N,  B, 
Journal  of  Education,       • 


VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT. 


SOME  years  ago  an  enterprising  man, 
in  a  New  England  village,  invited 
several  neighbors  to  meet  at  his  house  to 
discuss  the  general  subject  of  improve- 
ment. The  village  was  well  situated ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  be- 
came evident  that  it  might  at  small  ex- 
pense be  greatly  improved.  There  were 
a  few  straggling  trees  here  and  there; 
but  no  one  doubted  that  well-selected 
trees,  planted  at  regular  intervals,  would 
add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the 
place.  The  street  was  neglected,  and  the 
sidewalks  were  broken  and  irregular. 
The  village,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
not  an  incorporated  borough,  and  **  every- 
body's business  was  nobody's  business." 
After  discussing  these  matters  the  com- 
pany, at  the  suggestion  of  their  host,  or- 
ganized a  **  Village  Improvement  So- 
ciety." OflScers  were  chosen,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  hold  a  monthly  meeting  at 
the  house  of  one  of  the  members  A 
committee  was  appointed  whose  duty  it 
was  to  prepare  an  order  of  exercises. 
Some  of  the  young  people  agreed  to  sing, 
and  it  was  not  difiicult  to  induce  a  neigh- 
boring pastor,  or  school-master,  to  deliver 
a  short  lecture  on  subjects  of  general  in- 
terest. Even  little  children  were  some- 
times asked  to  recite  the  ** pieces"  they 
had  learned  at  school.  In  this  way  it 
was  not  difficult  to  find  pleasant  enter- 
tainment for  an  hour ;  and  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  there  was  more  talent  in 
the  community  than  ai^y  one  had  ever 
imagined. 

The  monthly  dues  were  five  cents  for 
each  member.  This  does  not  seem  like 
a  large  sum  ;  but  as  there  were  twenty 
members  present  at  the  first  meeting,  the 
amount  collected  was  exactly  one  dollar. 
After  several  meetings  the  choir  of  the 
village  church  became  interested,  and 
actually  gave  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
village  improvement.  Everybody  patron- 
ized It,  and  ten  dollars  were  turned  over 
to  the  society.  By  this  time  Spring  had 
come,  and  the  society  was  fortunate  in 
securing  at  a  low  price  a  number  of  young 
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shade  trees  which,  by  general  consent, 
were  planted  along  the  street.  As  the 
work  progressed  additional  improvements 
naturally  suggested  themselves ;  and  one 
member  actually  became  so  much  inter- 
ested that  he  put  up  a  public  fountain  at 
his  own  expense.  In  this  way  the  for- 
merly neglected  hamlet  became  the  pret- 
tiest village  in  all  that  region. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  this  method 
of  village  improvement  will  be  generally 
introduced,  but  the  story  is  at  least  sug- 
gestive. There  are  thousands  of  villages 
all  over  the  land  which  are  sorely  in  need 
not  only  of  external  adornment,  but  of 
religious  and  social  improvement.  There 
is  a  general  lack  of  educational  advan- 
tages, and  parents  complain  that  the  social 
pleasures  in  which  their  children  indulge 
are  not  of  the  kind  which  Christians  ap- 
prove. Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  church  to  become  the 
source  of  a  higher  sociil  life.  By  culti- 
vating a  spirit  of  generous  co-operation, 
like  that  which  we  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe, it  may  become  in  the  highest  sense 
a  centre  of  village  improvement. 

Reformed  Church  Messenger. 


VALUE  OF  MEMORY  GEMS. 


SOME  memory  gem  should  always  be 
upon  the  board  in  every  schoolroom. 
If  the  children  cannot  read  it,  still  let  it 
appear  for  the  service  it  may  do  the 
teacher.  It  helps  to  give  the  thought 
wings,  and  to  lift  the  ideal  out  of  the 
treadmill  which  the  routine  of  the  school 
may  so  easily  become.  Some  teachers 
open  their  school  with  the  repetition  of 
the  memory  gems  which  the  children 
have  learned,  others  close  the  day's  work 
with  the  same  exercise.  **I  like  to  be- 
gin the  day  well,"  says  one;  **  I  like  to 
send  the  children  home  with  a  good 
thought  in  their  minds,**  rejoins  the 
other.  Both  are  right.  The  writer  re- 
members a  silver-haired  old  man  whose 
eyes  would  glow  and  whose  face  would 
be  illumined  as  he  repeated  long  extracts 
from  Goldsmith's  **  Deserted  Village"  or 
from  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man,"  which  he 
had  committed  to  memory  as  a  boy  in 
school.  Over  and  over  again,  the  pic- 
tures which  the  poet  paints  so  well  had 
gladdened  his  thought;  over  and  over 
again  his  mind  was  carried  back  to  the 
happy  days  of  childhood,  when  he  learned 
his  lesson.      Who  can  tell  how  many 


times  the  poet's  picture  comforted  him 
and  inspired  him?  To  many  a  life  the 
strong  words  of  the  psalms  come  back  in 
the  same  way,  with  healing  and  inspira- 
tion at  times  of  deepest  need,  when  no 
other  help  is  near.  These  seeds  have 
been  sown  in  childhood,  to  bear  fruit  a 
hundredfold  in  mature  life.  We  cannot 
spare  these  lessons  from  our  schoolroom. 
There  must  be  time  for  the  story,  the 
poem,  and  the  memory  gem. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  NEGROES  IN 
THE  SOUTH. 


THE  late '  General  Armstrong,  who 
created  Hampton  Institute,  told  the 
writer  of  this,  that  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  negro  problem  by  personal  obser- 
vation in  all  parts  of  the  South,  he 
thought  that  about  one-third  of  the  ne- 
groes were  rising,  about  one-third  had 
dropped  to  the  social  bottom,  and  one- 
third  was  stationary.  He  had  more 
faith  in  industrial  training  than  in  book 
learning,  and  more  faith  in  either  than  in 
politics. 

A  young  negro,  educated  under  General 
Armstrong  at  Hampton,  has  begun  a  re- 
markable work  in  Central  Alabama,  in 
the  heart  of  the  **  black  belt."  which  is 
of  interest  to  us  as  patriots  who  wish  all 
classes  in  our  country  to  be  fitted  for 
citizenship,  and  is  also  of  interest  to  us  as 
educators,  as  showing  how  a  race  can  be 
elevated  and  how  a  school  can  sometimes 
be  useful  directly  to  the  adults  of  a  com- 
munity. 

At  Tuskegee  as  at  Hampton,  there  is 
the  union,  for  the  pupils,  of  book  work 
and  industrial  training.  This  latter  is 
very  diflFerent  from  the  manual  training 
taught  in  some  of  our  city  schools.  There 
is  no  work  merely  for  the  sake  of  prac- 
tice, but  everything  is  made  for  its 
market  value.  The  farm  and  the  shops 
help  support  the  school,  but  they  also 
help  support  the  pupils,  for  these  are 
paid  for  their  work. 

The  most  remarkable  single  thing  done, 
is  the  erection  of  a  building  worth  $io,- 
ooo,  wholly  by  the  students  with  their 
industrial  teachers.  The  bricks  were 
made  at  the  brick  yards,  the  lumber,  lath 
and  shingles  at  the  saw  mill,  the  building 
was  constructed,  and  all  the  furniture  was 
also  made,  by  the  students.  Thus  the 
$10,000,  given  by  a  Northern  friend,  be- 
came $20,000,  for  the  students  got  $10,000 
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to  help  to  carry  them  through  school,  help 
given  in  the  best  way,  by  the  opportunity 
to  earn  it,  and  the  school  had  a  building 
worth  $10,000,  and  far  better  constructed, 
than  if  it  had  been  let  by  contract. 
Farming,  house-keeping  and  several 
trades  are  taught  the  students,  by  work 
in  them  while  getting  a  fair  education  in 
book  learning. 

Tuition  is  free,  made  so  by  an  appro- 
priation from  the  State  and  by  the  gifts 
of  Northern  philanthropists.  Living,  in- 
cluding board,  room,  fuel,  lights,  washing 
and  mending  of  clothes  (uniforms  are 
worn)  is  eight  dollars  a  month.  Students 
usually  earn  one-quarter  to  one-half  their 
expenses.  It  will  be  se^n  that  the  rate 
of  prices,  both  for  board  and  for  labor,  is 
quite  low.  In  many  cases  here  as  well  as 
at  Hampton,  students  work  all  day,  and 
study  in  night  schools,  and  thus  earn 
more  than  their  expenses,  the  balance 
helping  to  carry  them  further  on. 

The  moral  value  of  an  education  thus 
worked  out,  and  the  industrial  value  of 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  how  to  do 
many  kinds  of  useful  labor  in  the  best 
methods,  are  as  great  or  greater  than  the 
moral  and  educational  value  of  an  educa- 
tion, acquired  in  the  usual  way. 

Bach  year,  for  several  years  now,  a 
negro  conference  has  been  held  in  the 
winter  **to  find  out  the  people  them- 
selves, the  facts  as  to  their  condition,  and 
get  their  ideas  as  to  remedies  for  present 
evils,  and  to  get  information  as  to  how 
the  young  men  and  women  now  being 
educated  can  best  use  their  education  in 
helping  the  masses.'*  We  quote  from 
the  circular  calling  the  conference.  The 
people  come  in  from  many  miles  around 
and  discuss  practical  questions  of  econ- 
omy and  morals,  and  how  to  better  the 
condition  of  their  race.  The  present  con- 
dition and  needs  of  the  negroes  of  Ala- 
bama and  largely  of  the  South  are  admir- 
ably set  forth  in  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  last  of  these  conferences.  The 
teachers  sent  out  from  Tuskegee  Institute 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  book  learning, 
but  are  missionaries  in  their  districts  to 
secure  better  school  houses  and  longer 
terms  of  school,  and  to  induce  the  people 
to  live  in  better  ways  and  be  more  thrifty, 
industrious  and  moral.  A  great  point  is 
made  of  building  houses  of  two  or  more 
rooms  and  an  attic,  instead  of  the  one- 
room  cabins.  The  Institute  furnishes 
circulars  v/ith  plans  and  pictures  of  such 
houses,  with  directions  for  building. 


The  resolutions  are  as  follows : 

*'  We  believe  that  education,  property  and 
practical  religion  will  eventually  give  u» 
every  right  and  privilege  enjoyea  by  other 
citizens;  and  therefore  that  our  interests  can 
best  be  served  by  bending  all  our  ener]^es 
to  securing  them,  rather  than  by  dwelling 
on  the  past  or  by  fault-finding  or  complain- 
ing. We  desire  to  make  Tuskegee  Negro 
Conference  a  gauee  of  our  progress  from  year 
to  year  in  these  things  in  the  Black  Belt. 

**  I.  With  regard  to  educa^tion.  it  is  still 
true  that  the  average  length  of  the  country 
school  is  about  three  and  a  half  months. 
There  is  either  no  school-house  or  a  very 
poor  one,  and  the  teacher  as  a  rule  is  but 
little'  prepared  for  his  work.  We  would 
suggest  as  remedies,  the  raising  of  money 
by  subscription,  to  lengthen  the  school  term 
and  to  provide  more  and  better  school- 
houses.  We  would  urge  upon  our  schools 
and  colleges  for  the  training  of  leaders  the 
importance  of  sending  more  of  their  best 
men  and  women  to  the  smaller  towns  and 
countr}'  districts.  , 

**2.  As  regards  property,  we  find  that 
four-fifths  of  our  farmers  still  practice  the 
habit  of  mortgaging  their  unplanted  cxx>ps 
for  the  supplies  furnished  them  and  live  on 
rented  lands,  are  in  debt,  and  two-thirds  live 
in  one- room  cabins.  As  remedies  we  recom- 
mend the  immediate  purchase  of  land,  its 
thorough  cultivation,  the  raising  of  suf- 
ficient food  supplies  for  home  use;  that  we 
avoid  the  emigration  agent,  keep  out  of  the 
cities,  pay  our  taxes  promptly,  stop  moving 
from  farm  to  farm  every  year,  work  winters 
as  well  as  summers,  Saturdays  as  well  as 
other  days,  practice  every  form  of  economy 
and  especially  avoid  the  expensive  and  in- 
jurious habit  of  using  liquor,  tobacco  and 
snuff;  and  since  our  interests  are  one  with 
the  white  people  amon^  whom  we  live,  we 
would  ur^e  the  cultivation,  in  every  manly 
way,  of  friendship  and  good-will  to  them. 

'•3.  While  in  morals  and  religion  we  are 
far  from  what  we  ought  to  be,  we  yet  note 
each  year  real  improvement.  To  help  us  in 
this  direction  we  ur^e  a  better  preparation 
for  the  Christian  ministry,  the  settlement 
of  more  of  our  differences  outside  of  the 
courts;  that  we  draw  sharp  lines  between 
the  virtuous  and  the  immoral ;  that  we  re- 
fuse to  tolerate  wrong-doing  in  our  leaders^ 
especially  in  our  ministers  and  teachers; 
that  we  treat  our  women  with  more  respect 
and  urge  upon  them  the  importance  of  giv- 
ing more  time  to  their  home  life  and  less  to 
the  streets  and  public  places. 

"In  conclusion,  the  facts  gathered  from 
these  three  conferences  warrant  us  in  saying 
that  each  year  education  is  increasing,  more 
and  more  property  is  being  acquir^,  and 
gradually  religion  is  becoming  less  a  thing 
of  emotions  and  more  a  matter  of  upright 
living.  We  are  glad  to  note  a  growing  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  best  white  people 
of  the  South  in  our  progress.** — Wisconsin 
Journal  oj  Education, 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

THE -following  are  the  questions  used 
at  the  last  county  teachers*  examina- 
tion in  the  State  of  Washington,  in  the 
far  Northwest : 

Geography. — Define  climate,  plain,  pla- 
teau, basin,  and  divide.  Name  and  give 
width  of  each  of  the*  zones.  Name  and  de- 
scribe the  principal  river  of  Alaska.  Name 
three  of  the  principal  inland  centres  of  trade 
in  the  United  States.  Show,  by  examples, 
the  changes  that  would  be  effected  in  oceanic 
routes  by  the  opening  of  Nicara^a  canal. 
Name  two  articles  that  would  be  likely  to  be 
found  in  large  quantities  on  a  through 
freight  train  from  Puget  Sound  to  Chicago, 
and  three  that  would  be  carried  on  the  re- 
turn trip.  What  portions  of  the  United 
States  have  the  greatest,  and  what  the  least 
amount  of  rainfall  ?  Why  ?  What  are  gey- 
sers? Monsoons?  Atolls?  Reefs?  Ty- 
phoons? What  is  the  earth's  orbit?  The 
plane  of  its  orbit  ?  Name  five  cities  in  the 
order  of  size  in  this  state.  Name  the  towns 
and  cities  in  your  couniy . 

Orthography. — Spell  the  following,  using 
capital  letters  to  begin  proper  names  only  : 
Wainscot,  venison,  vaccmate,  uncouth, 
Honduras,  tedious,  strychnine,  sanguine, 
Morocco,  ridicule,  retrospect,  respite,  pros- 
ody, Melbourne,  prelate,  plagiarism,  pal- 
sied, Cincinnati,  mischievous,  licorice,  gal- 
lows, Montpelier,  evasive,  economical,  Des 
Moines.  Annex  **ly**  to  day,  man,  shy. 
Annex  "ed'*  to  confer,  plan,  fine.  Write 
proper  abbreviations  for  ounce,  Major-Gen- 
erai.  New  Mexico  and  Missouri.  Give  the 
meaning  of  each  of  the  following  affixes  : 
Ad,  circum,  con,  e,  per,  un,  let,  ly,  er,  dom. 
What  is  articulation?  Define  accent,  and 
name  the  kinds.  Of  what  should  the  spell- 
ing lessons  of  a  Fourth  Reader  class  con- 
sist ?  How  would  you  conduct  the  spelling 
recitation  of  a  class  of  this  grade?  Give 
short  words  containing  the  different  sounds 
of  •*  i,"  placing  the  proper  diacritical  mark 
over  the  letter  in  each  case. 

Natural  Philosophy. —"D^^n^  acoustics  and 
pneumatics.  Why  do  not  the  waters  of 
Ivake  Erie  freeze  to  the  bottom  ?  What  does 
steam  look  like  ?  Why  ?  Will  a  syphon 
work  in  a  vacuum  ?  Why  ?  What  is  meant 
by  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  ?  What 
is  meant  by  a  sunbeam  ?  If  you  place  a  red 
rose  in  a  room  entirely  dark,  will  the  rose 
have  any  color?  Explain  your  answer. 
How  should  the  cells  of  a  voltaic  battery  be 
joined  to  give  the  best  effect  ?  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  fluid  and  a  liquid? 
What  is  meant  by  the  **  laboratory  method  ** 
in  nature  studies  ? 

State  School  Law  and  Constitution. — How 
are  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion chosen?  How  are  county  examiners 
chosen  ?  How  may  a  temporary  certificate 
be  obtained  ?    How,  and  to  whom  may  you 


take  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  ex- 
aminine  board,  if  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults oT  your  examination?  What  is  a 
school  district  ?  When  do  newlv  elected 
school  officers  take  office?  For  how  long 
is  the  district  clerk  elected?  What  is  a 
union  school  ?  A  graded  school  ?  What  is 
the  provision  of  the  state  constitution  in  re- 
gard to  convict  labor  ?  For  how  long  is  the 
governor  elected  ?  What  is  his  salary  ? 
What  provisions  are  made  for  calling  extra 
sessions  of  the  legislature?  What  pro- 
vision exists  in  reference  to  the  absence  of  a 
judicial  officer  from  the  state? 

English  Language. — Who  was  the  author 
of  *•  Culprit  Fay  ?  "  What  are  its  literary 
characteristics  ?  Why  is  Spenser's  **  Faerie 
Queene ' '  so  celebrated  ?  Quote  a  gem  from 
Bums  and  one  from  Whittier.  Compare  the 
styles  of  Cowper  and  Huxley.  What  author 
would  you  recommend  a  pupil  to  study  if  he 
wished  to  cultivate  a  sublime,  elegant,  lofty 
style  ?  Who  were  the  authors,  respectively, 
of*' The  Deserted  Village,"  'Miles  Stand- 
ish,"  "The  Pilot,'*  "Conquest  of  Peru," 
and  "  Marmion  ?"  What  is  good  literature  ? 
Bad  literature?  Give  examples  of  both. 
Give  the  true  names  of  "Mark  Twain," 
"Sartor  Resartus,"  "Deidrich  Knicker- 
bocker," "Gail  Hamilton,"  and  "Gath." 
Name  the  best  poem,  allegory,  history, 
speech  or  oration,  and  song  in  the  English 
•  language,  giving  name  of  author  of  each. 

Keadtng.— What  object  should  be  aimed 
at  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  reading.^ 
Define  monotone,  inflection  and  modulation. 
Give  directions  for  cultivating  the  orotund 
quality  of  voice.  Define  two  kinds  of  em- 
phasis. Of  what  use  are  diacritical  marks  ? 
Read  from  lesson  ciii.,  page  356,  and  lesson 
cxii.,  page  376,  in  the  New  Franklin  Fifth 
Reader. 

Arithmetic— MuifT Ah:  A  earns  two-thirds 
as  much  as  B,  B  earns  three-fourths  as  much 
as  C,  and  they  all  together  earn  $108.  What 
amount  does  each  earn  ?  If  three  horses 
eat  three-fourths  of  a  ton  of  hay  in  a 
month,  how  long  will  five-sixths  of  a  ton  last 
five  horses  ?  Two  men  engaged  to  build  a 
boat  for  $84  ;  the  first  labors  as  many  days 
as  the  second  plus  six  days,  and  received 
$48.  How  manv  days  does  each  labor  ?  A 
merchant  asked  for  cloth  20  per  cent,  more 
than  cost,  but  sold  it  for  one-third  of  his  ask- 
ing price.  What  was  the  loss  per  cent.? 
The  amount  of  D's  money  for  two  years  at 
5  per  cent  is  $60  more  than  its  interest  for 
nine  years  at  10  per  cent.  How  much 
money  has  he  ? 

Written  :  What  is  arithmetic  ?  Define 
its  four  fundamental  operations.  Distin- 
guish between  operations  and  rules.  A 
wishes  to  fence  his  homestead  of  160 
acres .  in  the  form  of  a  square  and  his  pre- 
emption containing  the  same  amount 
of  land  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle  whose 
length  is  four  times  its  breadth.  If  the  en- 
tire cost  of  fencing  is  $1  per  rod,  which 
farm  will  cost  more  to  fence,  and  how  much? 
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Why  divide  bjr  15  in  reducing  longitude  to 
time  ?  Explain  mlly.  Multiply  the  sum  of 
2  7-16  and  I  5-8  by  their  difference,  express- 
ing the  product  aecimally.  A  man  bought 
the  following  bill  of  lumber  at  I11.75  per 
M  :  5  pieces  6x8,  20  feet;  3  pieces  4x8,  18 
feet;  125  pieces  2x4,  16  feet;  108  pieces  2x8, 
14  feet.    Make  out  a  neat  receipted  bill. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  TeacAtng.—Kow 
may  the  memory  be  cultivated?  How 
abused?  Mention  three  corporeal  and  two 
psychical  feelings.  Mention  five  important 
elements  of  governing  power  in  a  teacher. 
Which  of  those  do  you  consider  most  im- 
portant ?  Why  ?  Discuss  the  heating  of  a 
school-rpom.  Mention  some  '*  mechanical 
devices'*  which  assist  in  school  government. 
What  powers  are  the  source  of  ori^nal 
knowledge?  Give  illustrations.  Distin- 
guish between  obedience  and  submission  to 
authority.  What  distinction  of  treatment 
do  you  make  between  merely  bad  habits,  as 
carelessness,  inattention,  etc.,  and  offenses 
such  as  Iving,  stealing,  fightinc^,  etc.? 
What  are  leading  objects  of  punishment? 


Do  you  allow  whispering  in  your  school? 
If  not,  how  do  you  prevent  it  ?  If  you  do, 
how  do  you  regulate  it  ? 

History, — State  facts  as  to  any  two  of  the 
following  :  John  Bndicott,  Roger  Williams, 
Cecil  Calvert.  What  historical  event  is 
suggested  by  Ticonderoga  ?  Lundy's  Lane  ? 
Vera  Cruz  ?  Atlanta  ?  Appomattox  ?  Why 
was  the  capture  of  Ft.  Duquesne  and 
Quebec  in  the  French  and  Indian  war  of  so 
much  importance?  What  fiy^  inventions 
have  most  aided  in  developing  the  material 
prosperity  of  our  country  ?  Give  an  account 
of  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  ?  Briefly  de- 
scribe two  pivotal  battles  of  the  Cival  War. 
What  is  meant  by  president  pro  tempore  of 
the  United  States  senate?  Who  was  the 
speaker  of  the  last  house  ?  What  limitation 
does  the  Constitution  place  upon  the  power 
of  the  President  to  make  treaties  ?  How  is 
the  principle  of  state  sovereignty  recog- 
nizea  in  the  election  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives? What  is  an  income  tax?  A  tax 
for  *  *  revenue  only  ?'  * 
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The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
suflerer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  genUeman  that  ever  breathed.— /7«cil^. 

'  Yemaybeayestlckin'  In  a  tree,  JoclT;  it  will  be  growln' 
when  ye're  Sleepin'.— &o/cA  Farmtr, 


N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  MeCASKEY. 


THE  final  arrangements  as  to  the  Wick- 
ersham  Scholarship  at  the  Millersville 
State  Normal  School  have  just  been  com- 
pleted. The  committee  in  charge  of  this 
important  work  have  paid  over  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  the  sum  of  $2,075.89, 
including  interest  upon  the  deposit  while 
in  bank,  which  was  contributed  by  those 
connected  with  the  school  as  students 
during  the  time  when  Dr.  J.  P.  Wicker- 
sham  was  principal.  The  scholarship  is 
perpetual  for  the  Senior  year,  and  includes 
free  boarding,  tuition,  and  the  use  of 
text-books.  It  will  be  awarded  annually 
to  such  member  of  the  class,  at  the  close 
of  the  Junior  year,  as  may  be  selected  by 
the  Faculty  of  the  School  and  the  Board 
of  State  Examiners.  The  basis  of  selec- 
tion is  scholarship  and  moral  character. 
This  is  the  first  endowed  scholarship,  so 
far  as  we  know,  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools  of  Pennsylvania.     It  is  a  good 


lead,  and  there  should  be  many  to  fidUow. 
Can  any  man  or  woman  of  ample  means, 
who  wishes  to  leave  a  part  of  the  same 
where  it  will  do  good  perpetually,  find  a 
better  direction  for  beneficence  than  in  the 
training  of  earnest  and  capable  teachers  ? 
It  is,  indeed,  seed  **sown  on  good  ground" 
that  must  bring  forth  its  hundred  fold. 
The  law  anticipates  endowment. 

The  programme  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  at  Mount  Gretna,  July  2, 
3  and  4,  is  nearly  made  up,  and  will  ap- 
pear in  our  next  issue.  Everybody  in- 
terested is  looking  forward  to  a  large  and 
very  profitable  meeting  in  the  woods,  on 
the  pleasant  grounds  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua. 

The  Gettysburg  Park  bill  will  bring 
under  Government  control  and  guardian- 
ship that  great  battlefield,  and  guarantee 
its  immunity  from  desecrating  invasion 
and  spoliation  while  the  Government  en- 
dures. The  entire  battlefield  will  pass 
under  Federal  protection,  and  every 
feature  of  it  will  be  appropriately  marked. 
The  field  of  Gettysburg  is,  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  most  attractive  historic  resort  in 
the  country,  and  will  become  more  and 
more  inviting  as  time  rolls  on.  The 
legislation  by  which  this  battlefield  be- 
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comes  the  possession  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  the  culmination  of  General 
Sickles*s  patriotic  and  indefatigable  en- 
deavor to  make  the  future  of  Gettysburg 
secure.  It  was  mainly  for  that  he  wished 
to  go  to  the  last  Congress,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was  content  to  be  retired  by  his 
constituents  when  his  work  was  done. 
Without  his  zeal,  so  intelligently  and 
energetically  exerted,  the  project  might 
have  slumbered  for  years.  It  has  now 
reached  a  complete  and  satisfactory  result. 
Pennsylvania  is  to  be  congratulated. 

In  a  recent  lecture  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock 
states  that  last  year  1,500,000  acres  of 
land  were  sold  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
unpaid  taxes  upon  them.  He  made  a 
strong  plea  for  the  preservation  of  the 
forests,  the  wanton  destruction  of  which 
has*  impoverished  many  vast  tracts.  Dr. 
R.  has  done  a  grand  work  in  waking  up 
Pennsylvania,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
growing  importance  of  the  Forestry  ques- 
tion throughout  the  Keystone  State. 

Forty  years  ago,  April  17th,  1855,  the 
academy  at  Millersville  was  opened  as  the 
Lancaster  County  Institute.  On  Decem- 
ber 2,  1859,  the  requirements  of  the  law 
having  been  complied  with,  the  institu- 
tion was  recognized  as  the  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Normal  School,  under  the  Normal 
School  law  of  1857,  an  event  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  educational  history  of  the 
State.  The  school  has  grown  to  grand 
proportions,  until,  indeed,  it  is  now  said 
to  be  **  the  most  valuable  Normal  School 
establishment  in  the  United  States." 


The  bill  providing  for  scholarships  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  been 
withdrawn  by  its  friends,  the  prospective 
lack  of  funds  in  the  treasury  making  its 
passage  doubtful  at  this  time.  This  is  to 
be  regretted,  as  the  stimulus  of  such 
scholarships  would  be  helpful  to  the 
schools,  and  the  scholarship  itself  would 
afford  the  assistance  needed  by  not  a  few 
promising  students  to  enable  them  to  go 
to  college  and  to  graduate  there.  The 
measure,  we  trust,  is  only  held  in  abey- 
ance for  the  present,  to  be  enacted  into 
law  before  many  years  have  passed. 

In  speaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  teacher. 
Hon.  J.  A.  MacLellan,  of  Toronto,  says : 
**  As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school  *'  is  a 
maxim  trite,  but  forever  true.  As  is  the 
teacher's  interest  in  a  given  subject,  so  is 


the  interest  of  the  pupil,  and  so  the 
strictly  ethical  effects.  One  of  the  sad- 
dest sights  on  earth  is  a  half-dead  teacher, 
working  upon  a  half-dead  class,  the 
product  of  his  own  handicraft.  As,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
is  the  inspiring  teacher  before  a  class, 
made  sharers  of  his  own  spirit,  throbbing 
with  a  certain  newness  of  life  and  sense 
of  growing  power.  I  have  seen  the  mere 
Gerund  grinder,  or  numerical  Babbage 
machine,  monotonously  laboring  at  a 
creaking  crank,  and  turning  out  mechan- 
isms the  image  of  himself;  and  I  have  seen, 
too,  the  Artist  teacher,  a  happy  union 
of  cultured  brain  and  loving  heart,  work- 
ing even  upon  the  inert  product  of  the 
spiritless  -tradesman  with  results  typified 
in  the  dream  vision  of  the  prophet. 
What  a  marvelous  change!  How  soon 
is  there  a  shaking  of  the  dry  bones,  a 
movement  of  flesh  and  blood  and  life, 
a  soul  created  under  the  ribs  of  death  !*' 


The  Ohio  Edtuational  Monthly,  which 
has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Samuel  Findley 
for  the  past  thirteen  years,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  State  School  Commissioner 
Oscar  T.  Corson.  Its  place  of  publication 
will  be  moved  from  Akron  to  Columbus. 
It  is  one  of  the  two  oldest  educational 
publications  in  the  United  States,  the 
other  being  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,  The  first  number  of  each  bears 
the  date  of  January,  1852.  Dr.  E.  E. 
White  was  editor  of  the  Monthly  for  over 
fourteen  years  (1861-75).  He  sold  it  to 
Dr.  W.  D.  Hinkle,  who  continued  its 
publication  until  his  death  in  1881,  when 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Findley, 
then  superintendent  at  Akron. 

Among  those  whose  names  should  be 
be  honored  for  their  generosity  is  Mr. 
Daniel  K.  Pearson,  of  Chicago,  who  has 
recently  pledged  $50,000  to  Whitman 
College,  in  Washington  state.  This  is 
but  one  of  a  long  list  of  large  gifts  to  col- 
leges, the  following  being  some  of  them  : 
Beloit  College,  $100,000;  Lake  Forest 
College,  $100,000;  Knox  College,  $100,- 
000;  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  $50,- 
000;  Presbyterian  Seminary,  $50,000; 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  $60,000;  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  $30,000; 
Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
$20,000;  Yankton  College,  $50,000,  and 
other  deserving  institutions  to  the  extent  of 
$400,000  more.  When  will  philanthropy 
seeking   such    profitable  investment   as 
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the  a1>ove,  and  looking  for  dividends  that 
may  be  of  account  in  eternity,  begin  to 
regard  the  Normal  School  as  a  proper  ob- 
ject of  generous  benefaction?  The  en- 
dowment of  these  schools  is  contemplated 
by  the  law  under  which  they  have  been 
organized.  What  would  it  have  meant 
to  Pennsylvania  and  her  people  for  gen- 
erations, if,  for  instance,  Mr.  Fayer- 
weather  had  been  interested  in  our  State 
Normal  Schools,  and  had  willed  his  mil- 
lions to  their  endowment? 


A  Principai.  of  one  of  our  State  Nor- 
mal School,  referring  to  the  February 
number,  writes:  *  *  I  desire  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  excellence  of  the  last  number 
of  The  Pennsylvania  School  JaumaL  It  is 
one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  been  issued. ' ' 

Mr.  J.  D.  Foster,  Secretary  of  the  Mc- 
Keesport  Board  of  Controllers,  says: 
**  Enclosed  find  warrant-check  for  $21.60 
for  sixteen  subscriptions  for  the  Board  of 
McKeesport  for  the  current  volume  of 
The  Journal,  The  Controllers  of  this 
District  find  much  food  for  thought  in 
each  month's  issue.  I  am  satisfied  that 
several  admirable  reforms  made  in  these 
schools  can  be  traced  to  ideas  received 
from  your  magazine.'' 

Mr.  A.  A.  Weirman,  Secretary,  Arendts- 
ville,  Adams  county,  writes :  *  *  Our  Board 
considers  The  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal  a  valuable  periodical,  and  if  it  could 
be  placed  in  every  family  it  would  be  the 
greatest  of  educators." 

Many  more  extracts  of  like  tenor  could 
be  given  from  letters  on  file,  but  we  sim- 
ply touch  the  matter — and  leave  it  with 
the  intelligent  reader. 

The  boys  of  the  West  Chester  public 
schools,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
C.  Wesley  Talbot,  Esq.,  president  of  the 
School  Board,  have  formed  an  Anti- 
Cigarette  League.  The  organization  at 
once  became  popular  with  the  boys  of  the 
different  schools  of  the  borough,  and  the 
League  started  out  with  a  membership 
of  over  three  hundred.  The  good  effect 
of  the  organization  was  not  confined 
to  the  schools,  but  soon  manifested  itself 
among  the  3'oung  men  and  boys  through- 
out the  community,  and  started  a  general 
crusade  against  the  cigarette.  One  can 
not  help  imagining  that  there  is  joy 
among  the  angels  in  heaven  over  every 
one  who  takes  and  keeps  the  pledge  to  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  the  cigarette.  To 
an  extent  he  knows  not  of,  the  boy  ad- 


dicted to  the  cigarette  habit  puffs  into 
thin  air  his  brawn  and  brain,  thereby  im- 
pairing his  success  in  early  youth,  lessen- 
his  efficiency  in  middle  life,  and  diminish- 
ing his  happiness  in  old  age.  Sometimes 
the  boy  falls  an  early  victim  of  the 
accursed  thing,  reaching  a  dishonored 
grave  before  he  is  out  of  his  teens. 


Within  a  few  days  of  each  other- 
Charles  E.  Wi.se,  the  aeronaut  and  artist, 
aged  nearly  sixty  years.  He  was  an  old 
class-mate,  whose  manhood  made  good 
the  promise  of  his  sturdy  and  resolute 
youth.  And  Howard  Worcester  Gilbert, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  to  whom  we 
went  to  school  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  He  was  then  a  leading  writer  on 
The  Anti- Slavery  Standard^  for  which  he 
wrote  much  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
fierce  in  his  hostility  to  negro  slavery, 
and  in  close  touch  with  the  few  brave 
souls  who  in  those  early  days  made  up 
the  Abolition  party.  An  earnest  student 
of  the  best  in  literature,  and  with  an 
affectionate  reverence  for  Nature  that 
made  his  heart  so  often  show  itself  tender 
and  simple  as  a  child's,  the  dewy  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning  lingers  upon  the 
wild  flowers  he  taught  so  many  of  us  to 
know  and  love,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
thought  he  put  into  our  minds  and  hearts 
from  his  favorite  authors  has  but  grown 
more  bright  and  fair  with  the  passing 
years.  His  wants  were  small,  his  estate 
not  large,  but  at  the  end  he  left',  by  will, 
$1,000  to  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, and  a  like  sum  to  Lafayette.  He 
was  a  man  of  advanced  ideas,  believed 
in  the  incineration  of  the  human  body 
instead  of  earth  burial,  and  his  own  body 
was  accordingly  cremated  at  the  German- 
town  Crematorium  in  Philadelphia. 

The  School  bill  passed  by  the  State 
Assembly  of  New  York,  by  a  vote  of  77 
to  37,  will,  if  it  becomes  a  law  by  the 
concurrent  action  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Governor,  legislate  out  of  office  the  pres- 
ent Board  of  Education,  which  neverthe- 
less has  formally  approved  of  it.  The 
bill  is  a  compromise  measure  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  public  school  system, 
and  is  generally  satisfactory.  It  creates 
a  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  21 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
and  to  serve  without  salary.  The  com- 
missioners are  empowered  to  appoint  a 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  to  hold  office 
for  five  years,  and  20  division  superin- 
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tendents,  to  hold  office  for  one  year. 
The  Board  is  also  empowered  to  appoint 
three  trustees  for  each  school  district. 
These  trustees  are  to  be  clothed  with  the 
functions  of  inspectors.  The  Board  is 
also  to  appoint  principals  and  teachers 
from  eligible  lists  to  be  provided  by  the 
school  superintendents.  Any  principal 
or  teacher  may  be  removed  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  inefficiency  or 
other  sufficient  cause.  The  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  extend  the  powers  at 
present  enjoyed  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners and  the  Superintendent. 

A  scHOOi«  superintendent  was  asked, 
says  the  Inter-Ocean^  how  he  managed  to 
advance  his  pupils  in  all  their  studies  so 
much  more  rapidly  than  his  predecessor 
had  done.  His  reply  is  worthy  of  special 
note:  **  I  make  it  a  point  to  bring  them 
along  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  reading. 
In  the  primary  grades  I  give  more  time 
to  this  exercise  than  is  customary  in 
other  schools,  and  I  persuade  or  entice 
the  pupils  of  the  higher  grades  to  read 
books,  newspapers,  and  magazines,  any- 
thing wholesome  that  will  give  them 
practice,  and  at  the  same  time  instruct 
them.  Eveiy  day  we  spend  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes  asking  and  answering 
questions  about  what  we  have  read.  To 
excite  curiosity,  we  post  the  most  im- 
portant caption  lines  from  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers.  The  next  morning 
nearly  every  one  of  the  older  scholars  is 
prepared  to  give  particulars  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  previous  day's  bulletins.  If  I 
can  get  our  scholars  to  read,  it  is  easy  to 
induce  them  to  study;  by  as  much  as 
they  become  more  expert  in  reading,  so 
much  is  the  labor  of  pursuing  their  other 
studies  reduced,  and  their  enjoyment 
heightened." 

In  Stating  the  reasons  **  Why  we  need 
a  National  University,*'  Prof.  Simon 
Newcomb  gives  an  illustration  of  what 
might  be  the  practical  usefulness  of  such 
an  institution.  '*  Within  the  past  thirty 
years,"  he  says,  **  untold  losses  in  wealth 
and  great  suffering  have  been  caused  to 
thousands  of  our  people  through  settling 
on  the  arid  lands  of  the  West,  under  the 
belief  that  a  change  of  climate  would 
take  place  with  cultivation.  The  acci- 
dent of  two  or  three  summers  of  unusual 
moisture  seemed  sufficient  to  show  the 
truth  of  the  theory  in  question.    Scarcely 


had  the  settlers  reaped  more  than  the 
first  scanty  crop  before  years  of  drouth  set 
in,  forcing  whole  communities  to  abandon 
all  that  was  left  of  the  product  of  their 
labor.  Now,  I  make  bK)ld  to  say  that 
had  the  project  of  Washington  to  found 
a  great  university  at  the  national  capital 
b^n  carried  out,  this  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. Among  the  subjects  of  research 
at  such  an  institution  would  naturally 
have  been  climatology,  especially  that  of 
our  own  country.  The  result  would 
have  been  that  this  knowledge  would  be 
so  diffused  that  no  encouragement  would 
ever  have  been  given  to  settlers  to  try 
their  fortunes  on  the  arid  lands,  and  the 
latter  would  have  had  sources  of  infor- 
mation within  their  reach  which  would 
have  guarded  them  against  their  hasty 
experiment." 

Wb  are  pleased  to  know  that  Dr.  Wm. 
T.  Harris,  our  peerless  Commissioner  of 
Education,  will  take  an  ocean  voyage 
during  the  early  summer  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  He  goes  to  Europe  for  a 
brief  rest  from  active  labor,  and  we  hope 
that  he  may  return  greatly  invigorated 
for  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  and 
which  none  can  do  so  well  as  himself. 
The  first  article  in  the  present  number  of 
The  Journal  we  take  from  the  April 
number  of  Harper*  s  Magazine.  It  is 
worthy  the  pen  of  Commissioner  Harris. 

Chancbi^lor  Holland,  of  the  West- 
em  University  at  Allegheny,  has  been 
stirring  up  the  friends  of  higher  education 
in  that  section  by  instituting  in  the  Pitts- 
burg Times  a  comparison  between  the 
colleges  east  and  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  and  by  calling  attention  to  the 
large  number  of  students  who  seek  an 
education  outside  of  the  State.  Accord- 
ing to  his  figures  Pennsylvania  colleges 
east  of  the  mountains  have  more  than 
ten  times  the  resources  at  their  command 
which  are  possessed  by  those  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  The  cities  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  are  sending 
five  hundred  students  out  of  the  State  to 
receive  an  education.  Of  the  total  of  two 
thousand  students  annually  migrating 
beyond  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania  to  at- 
tend college,  the  western  portion  of  the 
State  sends  fullj'  one-half.  Chancellor 
Holland  claims  that  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  people  of  Allegheny  are 
spending  $250,000  annually  in  educating 
their  sons  outside  of  the  State,  and  that  if 
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the  money  thus  expended  were  consist- 
ently applied  for  a  few  years  towards  the 
endowment  of  the  their  own  local  Univer- 
sity, it  would  in  a  few  years  be  as  well 
equipped  in  all  respects  as  Yale  or  Prince- 
ton. The  metropolis  at  the  confluence  of 
the  two  rivers  which  form  the  Ohio  has 
the  wealth  and  opportunity  to  build  up 
one  of  the  great  universities  of  America. 


DR.  THOS.  H.  BURROWES. 


A    MEMORIAL    TABLET    OF   BLACK   ONYX 
AND   GOLD. 


THE  memorial  tablet  which  has   re- 
cently been  placed  in  St.  James*  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  Lancastier,  is  a  noble 
ornament  in  a  venerable  church  already 
adorned  with  many  fine  memorial  win- 
(lows  and  tablets.    The  rich  contrast  be- 
tween the  highly  polished  surface  of  the 
black  marble,  with  its  generous  propor- 
tions, and  the  gold  of  the  inscription,  is 
very  striking  and  most  pleasing.     It  is 
an  impressive  picture.     One  cannot  turn 
away  and  forget  it.    The  stone  weighs 
5ix  hundred  pounds.      Its  size,    38x52 
inches,   was    determined    by  the    space 
^which  it  was  to  occupy.     It  is  of  black 
^*onyx,''  Belgian  marble,  the  same  ma- 
fterial  of  which  the  black  onyx  clocks  are 
made,    and  Mr.    P.  E.    Gruger,    under 
whose  direction    the   tablet  was  made, 
says  it  is  the  finest  piece  of  this  valuable 
istone  that  he  has  ever  seen  of  so  lar^e  a 
size,  free  from  imperfections  of  any  kind. 
This  beautiful  tablet  is  designed  and 
erected  by  the  publisher  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal,  as  part  of  a  me- 
morial which,  it  is  hoped,  will  include  a 
monument  of  granite  at  his  grave  and 
certain  other  appropriate  features,  from 
educators  and  friends  of  education  in  the 
State,  in  recognition  of  the  prolonged  and 
invaluable  services  of  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rowes  to  the  cause  of  general  education 
in   Pennsylvania.     From  its    prominent 
place  on  the  north  wall  of  the  old  church 
in  which  Dr.  Burrowes  so  often  heard  his 
good  friend.  Rev.  Dr.  Bowman,  speak  the 
words  of  eternal  life,  this  tablet  will  tell 
its  story  to  other  generations.   And  if  ** a 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,**  this 
beautiful  thing,  while  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  a  great  and  most  useful  citi- 
zen, will,  in  itself,  for  its  artistic  charm, 
give  pleasure  to  many  yet  unborn,  we 
trust,  for   hundreds   of  years.     It  was 


formally  dedicated  after  the  morning  ser- 
vice on  Sunday,  April  21st.  The  inscrip- 
tion in  gold,  severely  simple  both  in  style 
of  letter  and  in  arrangement  of  matter,  is 
in  every  way  appropriate.  Few  men  can 
have  record  of  so  much  good  work  done : 

"Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 

in  minds  made  better  by  their 

presence.** 

IN  GRATBFUi;  MEMORY  OP 

THOMAS  HENRY  BURROWES. 
16  Nov.  1805:  25  Feb,  1871. 
A  man  of  immense  faith,  unselfish  enthu- 
siasm, wise  counsel,  broad  learning,  high 
courage,  resolute  purpose,  rare  foresight, 
and  great  executive  ability,  whose  privilege 
it  was  to  confer  upon  his  kind  such  wide 
and  ever-growing  benefaction,  through  his 
service  to  the  State,  as  has  not  been  sur- 
passed since  the  time  of  William  Penn.  At 
thirty  years  of  age  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  under  Governor  Joseph 
Ritner,  from  1835  to  1838.  He  then  put 
into  successful  operation  the  common  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  linkine  his 
memory  with  the  cause  of  general  educa- 
tion inseparably  and  with  the  imperishable 
lustre  of  a  noble  fame.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  he  was  the  one  man  in  his  na- 
tive State  conspicuous  above  all  others  in 
her  educational  councils.  He  was  twice 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  he 
oiganized  the  system  of  soldiers*  orphan 
schools;  he  wrote  the  Normal  School  law; 
he  founded  The  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal; and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  A^* 
cultural  College.  To  no  man  now  living 
does  Pennsylvania  owe  so  great  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  For  ten  years  he  was  a  vestry- 
man of  this  church,  and  his  mortal  remains 
lie  buried  in  the  adjoining  churchyard. 
+ 

*'FOR  I  KNOW  THAT  MY  RBDKSMER  LrVETH.!* 


THE  DENVER  MEETING. 

THE  programme  for  the  general  ses- 
sions of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, which  is  to  meet  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  July  9-12,  has  been  made  pub- 
lic, and  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  meeting 
will  be  one  of  great  interest  and  value. 
It  restricts  each  of  the  three  morning  ses- 
sions to  the  discussion  of  a  single  subject, 
with  opportunity  for  general  discussion 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  The  three 
topics  selected  for  discussion  are:  The 
Co-ordination  of  Studies  in  Elementary 
Education ;  the  Duty  and  Opportuni^ 
of  the  Schools  in  Promoting  Patriotism 
and  Good  Citizenship;  the  Instruction 
and  Improvement  of  Teachers  now  at 
Work  in  the  Schools.     Papers   on  the 
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first  topic  are  to  be  presented  by  Presi- 
dent DeGanno,  of  Swarthmore  College; 
Prof.  Jackman,  of  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School,  and  Prof.  Charles  Mc- 
Murry,  of  Illinois  Normal  University. 
The  papers  on  the  second  topic  are  to  be 
by  Supervisor  Martin,  of  Boston;  Princi- 
pal Johnson,  of  the  Winthrop  Training 
School,  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  by  Super- 
intendent Marble,  of  Omaha.  On  the 
third  also  leading  speakers  will  be  heard. 

Evening  addresses  on  general  topics 
are  to  be  made  by  the  President  of  the 
Association,  who  re-introduces  the  former 
custom  of  an  annual  president^  address, 
Chancellor  W.  H.  Payne,  of  Nashville, 
the  venerable  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte, 
University  of  California;  President  Baker, 
University  of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton W.  Mable,  editor  of  The  Outlook, 

As  an  indication  of  the  representative 
character  of  the  programme  for  the  gen- 
eral sessions,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  twenty-eight  names  appear  upon  it, 
all  but  one  of  which  are  those  of  active 
teachers.  Of  these,  fourteen  are  engaged 
in  public  school  work,  six  in  normal 
schools,  and  seven  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  Western  States  (if  Mis- 
souri be  included  in  them)  are  repre- 
sented by  twelve  speakers,  the  Eastern 
States  by  ten,  the  distinctively  Southern 
States  by  three,  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  by  one.  In  all,  eighteen  States 
are  represented.  The  representation  of 
women  on  the  programme  is  smaller  than 
usual,  owing,  it  is  oflBcially  announced, 
to  declinations  received  from  those  whose 
presence  was  most  desired. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  sessions  of  the 
General  Association  above  noted,  there 
will  be  ten  sessions  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Education  (from  July  5-9),  and  two 
sessions  of  each  of  ten  departments,  as 
follows:  Kindergarten  education.  Ele- 
mentary education,  Secondary  education. 
Higher  education.  Normal  education,  In- 
dustrial education.  Art  education,  Music 
education.  Business  education,  and  Child 
study.  In  each  Department  there  will 
be  a  variety  of  papers  and  discussions  on 
topics  of  special  interest  to  teachers,  by 
eminent  men  and  women  in  each  educa- 
tional field.  The  National  Herbart  Club 
will  also  hold  two  open  sessions  for  the 
discussion  of  important  topics. 

The  programmes  contain  no  sensational 
features,  but  indicate  a  convention  where 
much  hard  work  will  be  done  and  much 
good  of  a  practical  character  accomplished. 


THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE. 


IN  a  recefit  address  before  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Haverford  College,  near 
Philadelphia,  some  good  things  were 
said  by  Prof.  Richard  M.  Jones,  head 
master  of  the  Penn  Charter  School,  much 
as  follows : 

"In  talking  recently  with  a  friend  on 
subjects  educational,  I  chanced  to  ask 
him  what  his  idea  was  of  the  mission  of 
the  American  College.     His  reply  was, 

*  If  the  American  College  goes  on  much 
longer  as  it  is  going,  it  will  not  have  any 
mission.  If  you  mean  what  ought  to  be 
the  mission  of  the  American  College, 
that  is  another  story.'  It  is  on  that 
'other  story'  that  I  propose  to  make  a 
few  remarks  this  evening. 

**  In  1876  I  was  invited  to  deliver  what 
is  called  the  *  Alumni  Oration  *  at  Haver- 
ford College.  That  oration  turned  out  to 
be  in  my  case  a  few  desultory  remarks  on 

*  Some  Phases  of  the  Subject  of  Educa- 
tion.' I  should  say  by  way  of  explana- 
tion that  at  that  time  a  new  university 
was  about  to  be  founded.  In  reference 
to  that  fact  I  said  that  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  encroachments  of  the 
elective  system  upon  pure  college  work 
had  gone  far  enough,  and  that  any 
institution  now  founded  should  begin  its 
work  at  the  Bachelor  of  Arts'  diploma, 
and  occupy  itself  solely  with  post- 
graduate work,  leaving  entirely  to  the 
college  its  appropriate  work  of  training 
and  preparation  both  for  life  and  for  the 
university  proper.  In  short,  that  there 
was  room  in  this  country — not  for  a  Ger- 
man university— not  for  an  English  uni- 
versity— but  for  an  American  university. 

**  Think  of  a  university  full  of  students 
with  the  good  solid  attainments  repre- 
sented by  an  honest  baccalaureate  degree, 
pursuing  learning  for  its  own  sake,  and 
carrying  their  specialties  into  hitherto 
undiscovered  regions  !  Such  a  university 
would  send  its  fame  throughout  the 
world.  In  a  few  years  the  outflow  of 
students  to  foreign  lands  would  almost 
cease,  and  many  true  students  of  other 
lands  would  be  flocking  to  its  standard. 
But  this  ideal  university  does  not  yet 
exist.  All  the  recently  founded  univer- 
sities have  hung  the  under-graduate 
millstone  about  their  necks,  and  have 
carried  the  line  of  specialization  far  down 
into  the  province  of  the  college,  and  set 
all  the  colleges  to  playing  university  in 
imitation  of  them. 
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**  In  the  old  days,  when  our  generation 
was  in  college,  and  a  college  was  a  col- 
lege, if  a  student  found  that  the  work 
was  too  much  for  his  modest  powers,  he 
left  the  college  like  a  man  and  went  over 
into  Jersey  to  raising  onions  and  other 
truck,  finally  becoming  a  solid  American 
citizen  ;  and  to-day  if  you  want  to  eat  a 
good  dinner  and  ride  behind  a  fast  horse, 
accept  an  invitation  from  him  and  you 
will  not  be  disappointed.  Now,  if  a  col- 
lege undergraduate  finds  that  heaven  has 
really  destined  him  for  a  farmer  or  a 
clerk,  he  goes  to  the  faculty  and  tells 
them  if  they  can't  start  a  course  in 
Italian,  or  on  the  domestic  policy  of  the 
Peruvians,  or  on  the  restoration  of  the 
wheat  lands  of  Patagonia,  he  will  go  to  a 
university.  The  faculty  too  often  yields, 
looks  around  for  a  mild  form  of  specialism, 
and  institutes  the  course.  We  know  the 
result.  The  faculty  is  spread  out  thin, 
and  third-rate  specialists  are  being  thrown 
upon  the  world.  What  is  the  mission  in 
this  life  of  the  third-rate  specialist  ?  We 
shall  have  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
settle  that  question. 
.    **  And  now  these  elective  people  say  in 


effect :  There  can  be  no  consensus  of  the 
best  educational  opinion  as  regards  the 
proper  work  for  an  American  college. 
The  ages  have  taught  us  nothing.  An 
inadequately  trained  young  man  with 
the  aid  of  a  professor  can  lay  out  for  him- 
self a  training  better  than  can  be  laid  out 
by  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  ages.  It 
is  absurd !  There  is  a  training  which 
is  better  than  any  other  training 
and  to  furnish  this  training  is  the 
mission  of  the  American  College.  To 
open  to  the  young  men  the  limitless 
fields  beyond  is  the  mission  of  the  Amer- 
ican University.  We  are  told  that  as 
civilization  advances  the  organization  of 
its  efforts  becomes  more  perfect.  How 
do  we  reconcile  with  this  statement  the 
condition  of  our  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions of  to-day?  Let  us  have  an 
American  College  with  two  main  courses 
of  study,  possibly  three,  with  slight,  but 
determined  departures  in  the  last  year. 
Let  her  employ  a  faculty  of  broad  train- 
ing and  broad  sympathies.  Let  her  pre- 
pare her  students  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  Christian  American  citizen — the 
highest  known  type  of  manhood." 


Official  Department. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 

THE  following  are  the  four  courses  of  in- 
struction as  revised  December  1 1 ,  1894,  to 
take  effect  not  than  later  1896  :  Elementary 
course,  Regular  Normal  course,  Scientific 
course*  Advanced  Normal  course. 

The  preparatory  studies  of  the  Elementaiy 
course  are,  in  Language^  Orthography  and 
Reading ;  in  Natural  Science^  Physiology 
and  Hygiene ;  in  Historical  Science,  Geog- 
raphy, Political  and  Physical ;  History  of 
the  United  States  ;  in  the  Arts,  Penmanship, 
sufiicient  to  be  able  to  explain  some  ap- 
proved system  ;  writing  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Examiners.  Other  studies,  as 
Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Algebra, 
etc.,  shall  be  added  to  the  Preparatory  year, 
said  studies  to  be  selected  by  each  Normal 
School,  but  the  ** final"  examination  in 
these  added  branches  shall  be  deferred  till 
the  end  of  the  Junior  year. 

The  studies  of  the  Junior  Year  are,  in 
Pedagogics,  School  Management ;  Methods 
of  Teaching  the  Common  Branches ;  in 
Language,  English  Grammar;  Latin,  suf- 
ficient lor  the  introduction  of  Caesar;  in 
Mathematics,  Arithmetic  and  Elementary 
Algebra ;  in  Natural  Science,  Botany ;  in 
Historical  Science,  Civil  Government ;  in 
The  Arts,  Drawing,  a  daily  exercise  for  at 


least  twentv-four  weeks,  work  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Examiners  ;  Book- 
keeping, single  entry,  including  a  know- 
ledge of  common  business  papers;  and  a 
daily  exercise  for  at  least  seven  weeks  ; 
Vocal  Music,  elementary  principles,  and  at- 
tendance upon  daily  exercises  for  at  least 
twelve  weeks.    Physical  Culture, 

The  studies  of  the  Senior  Year  are,  in 
Pedagogics,  Psychology,  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing the  Common  Branches,  History  of  Ed- 
ucation, Model  School  Work,  at  least  twenty 
weeks  of  actual  teaching  daily  during  one 
period  of  not  less  than  forty-five  minutes, 
and  a  Thesis  on  a  professional  subject ;  in 
Language,  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  Ene- 
lish  Literature,  at  least  twelve  weeks'  work, 
including  the  thorough  study  of  four  Eng- 
lish classics ;  Latin,  Caesar^  through  tiie 
Helvetian  War ;  in  Mathematics^  Plane 
Geometry  ;  in  Natural  Science,  Elementary 
Natural  Philosophy  ;  in  Historical  Science^ 
General  History  ;  in  The  Arts,  Elecutionary 
exercises  in  connection  with  Uie  study  of 
English  Literature ;  Manual  Tndning. 
Physical  Culture, 

The  Regular  Normal  Course  of  Thrbb 
Ybars  includes  the  studies  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Course,  and  the  following  branches  in 
addition  thereto,  full  equivalent  beine  ac- 
cepted for  any  of  the  text-books  which  are 
named  in  this  Course. 
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Pedagogics  :  Advanced  Pschology  ;  Moral 
Science  ;  Philosophjr  of  Education  ;  Methods 
of  Teaching  ;  Practice  of  Teaching ;  Peda- 
gogical Works  :  Froebel,  Education  of  Man  ; 
Quick,  Educational  Reformers  ;  Fitch,  Lec- 
tures on  Teaching ;  School  Supervision, 
School  Apparatus ;  Discussions  of  Manual 
Training,  Physical  Culture,  etc. 

Mathematics :  Solid  Geometry  ;  Plane  and 
Analytical  Trigonometry  ;  Surveying. 

Language :  Latin  ;  Caesar,  3  hooks  ; 
Virgil's  iEneid,  3  books  ;  Cicero,  3  orations. 

Natural  Science:  Chemistry,  including 
Chemistry  of  Soils ;  Zoology,  including 
Entomology ;  and  Geology. 

Literature:  Higher  Literature,  English 
and  American,  including  a  study  of  at  least 
four  classics. 

The  Scientific  Course  of  Four  Years  in- 
cludes the  studies  of  the  Regular  Normal 
Course  and  the  following  branches  : 

Pedagogics :  Loeic  ;  Course  of  Professional 
Reading  selected  from  Regular  or  Advanced 
Normal  Course  ;  a  Thesis  on  a  professional 
subject. 

Language :  Latin  :  three  books  of  VirgiPs 
-<Eneid,  three  orations  of  Cicero  or  a  fall 
equivalent;  (an  equivalent  of  Greek,  Ger- 
man, or  French  will  be  accepted  for  any  of 
the  following  studies  :  Virgil,  Cicero,  Higher 
Algebra,  Simerical  Trigonometry,  Survey- 
ing, Analytical  Geometry,  Calculus,  Mathe- 
matical Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathemat- 
ical Astronomy,  and  an  equivalent  of  Latin 
and  advanced  work  in  Natural  Sciences  for 
any  of  the  foregoing  mathematical  studies. 

Mathematics :  Higher  Algebra  ;  Spherical 
Trigonometry  and  Surveying,  with  use  of 
instruments  ;  Anal3^ical  Geometry  :  Diflfer- 
ential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Natural  Science:  Higher  Natural  Phil- 
oso{>hy  ;  Astronomy,  Descriptive  and  Math- 
znatical. 

Historical  Science :  English  History ; 
Grecian  History ;  Roman  History. 

The  Advanced  Normal  Course,  of  Five 
Years,  includes  the  studies  of  the  Scientific 
Course,  and  one  vear's  additional  work  in 
Pedagogics,  as  follows,  a  full  equivalent  be- 
ing accepted  for  any  of  the  text-Dooks  in  the 
Course : 

Psychology :  James,  Advanced  Course ; 
Laurie's  Institutes  of  Education  ;  Rein's 
Outline  of  Pedagogy ;  Herbart's  Science  of 
Education  ;  Spencer's  Education  ;  Rosmini's 
Method  in  Education ;  Davidson's  Educa- 
tion of  the  Greek  People. 

Discussion  of  Methods  and  Objects  of 
Leading  Educators  :  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  Dr. 
Arnold,  Horace  Mann  and  others. 

Discussion  of  Educational  Theories. 

Education  in  the  United  States ;  Educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  (Wickersham) ;  Gen- 
eral Survey  of  History  of  Public  Education 
in  Germany,  France  and  England. 

Advanced  work  in  Language,  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Science,  etc.,  may  be  taken 
at  the  option  of  the  student. 

The  following  are  the  rules  for  final  ex- 


aminations for  admission  to  the  Junior  and 
and  Senior  classes  in  the  Elementary 
course. 

1.  Admission  to  the  Senior  and  Junior 
classes  shall  be  determined  by  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion by  the  Board. 

2.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Junior 
class  at  any  State  Normal  School,  persons 
must  be  examined  in  the  six  preparatory 
branches  named  and  no  others  ;  ana  the  ex- 
amination in  these  branches  shall  be  final. 
Those  who  for  any  reason  were  unable  to 
complete  the  preparatory  examination,  may 
be  admitted  to  both  the  preparatory  and  the 
Junior  examinations  at  the  end  of  tne  Junior 
year.  But  they  must  be  classed  as  prepara- 
tory students  till  the  final  examinations  in 
the  preparatory  branches  has  been  com- 
pleted. No  substitutes  or  conditions  shall 
be  allowed  for  any  of  the  studies  required 
for  admission  to  the  Junior  class. 

3.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Senior 
class,  persons  must  be  examined  in  all  the 
Junior  studies,  except  Methods  and  Latin, 
and  the  examination  in  these  branches 
shall  be  final.  No  substitutions  or  con- 
ditions shall  be  allowed  for  any  of  the 
studies  required  for  admission  to  the  Senior 
class. 

4.  If  the  faculty  of  any  State  Normal 
School,  or  the  State  Boara  of  Examiners, 
decide  that  a  person  is  not  prepared  to  pass 
an  examination  by  the  State  Board,  he  snail 
not  be  admitted  to  the  same  examination  at 
any  other  State  Normal  School  during  the 
same  school  year. 

5.  If  a  person  who  has  completed  the 
Preparatory  or  the  Junior  studies  at  any 
State  Normal  School,  desires  to  enter 
another  State  Normal  School,  the  Principal 
of  the  School  at  which  the  examination 
was  held  shall  send  the  proper  certificate  to 
the  Principal  of  the  School  which  the  per- 
son desires  to  attend.  Except  for  the  reason 
here  stated,  no  certificate  setting  forth  the 
fact  of  the  passing  of  the  Preparatory  or  the 
Junior  studies  shall  be  issued. 

6.  Candidates  for  graduation  shall  be  ex- 
amined in  all  the  branches  of  the  Senior 
year.  They  shall  have  the  opportunity  of 
being  examined  in  any  of  the  higher 
branches,  including  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  and  double  entry  book-keeping  ;  and 
all  studies  completed  by  them  shall  be 
named  in  their  certificate. 

7.  Persons  who  have  been  graduated  in 
any  Course  may  be  examined  at  any  State 
examination  in  any  branches  of  a  higher 
course,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  shall  certify,  on  the  back  of 
their  diplomas,  to  the  passiujg^  of  the 
branches  completed  at  said  examination. 

8.  A  certificate  setting  forth  the  profici- 
ency of  all  the  applicants  in  all  the  studies 
in  which  they  desire  to  be  examined  by  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  shall  be  prepared 
and  signed  by  the  faculty  and  presented  to 
the  Board. 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Bedford— Supt.  Potts  :  St.  Clair  East  has 
decided  to  form  a  new  district  and  erect  a 
new  house  at  Fishertown.  The  meetings 
held  during  the  month  were  largely  at- 
tended. The  classes  examined  up  to  this 
time  show  an  advance  over  last  year's 
classes  both  in  number  and  ability. 

Blair — Supt.  Wertz  :  With  a  few  excep- 
tions our  schools  in  the  rural  districts  have 
closed  with  satisfactory  results.  The  at- 
tendance in  some  of  our  borough  schools 
has  been  lessened  by  diptheria  and  scarlet 
fever.  The  general  attendance  was  seriously 
affected  by  the  severity  of  the  winter ;  hence 
the  percentage  of  attendance  will  not  be  as 
high  as  last  year. 

Bucks— Supt.  Slotter :  Two  local  insti- 
tutes were  held  during  the  month;  one  at 
Bridgeton,  the  other  at  Bloom^dale  school 
in  Bristol  township.  Arrangements  had 
been  made  for  one  at  Dublin,  which  had  to 
be  postponed  on  account  of  a  severe  storm. 
Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  was  present  at  the 
Bridgeton  meeting.  Both  institutes  were 
largely  attended.  Two  successful  **  Spelling 
Bees  *'  were  held  in  Hilltown  township. 

Camkron— Supt.  Herrick  :  An  interesting 
Local  Institute  was  held  at  Emporium, 
March  2nd,  Principal  Stauffer  presiding. 
Miss  Margaret  McCloskey,  of  the  Lock 
Haven  Normal  School,  and  the  principals  of 
the  neighboring  towns  were  in  attendance 
and  gave  valuable  help.  At  a  school  enter- 
tainment in  the  opera  nouse,  the  same  even- 
ing, 746  tickets  were  taken  %t  the  door. 

Carbon  —  Supt.  Beisel :  Most  of  the 
schools  in  the  rural  districts  close  with  this 
month.  In  nearly  every  school  the  attend- 
ance and  interest  kept  unabated  until  the 
end.  The  term  percentage  of  attendance  of 
one  of  the  schools  in  E.  Penn  township  is 
05.  I  visited  the  school  about  two  weeks 
oefore  the  close  of  the  term,  and  found  the 
whole  number  enrolled  (32)  present.  We 
held  a  Local  Institute  in  the  nfth  district. 
Of  the  38  teachers  in  the  district  all  the 
absentees,  to  the  number  of  20,  were  from 
the  townships.  These  absent  teachers  need 
a  re-enforcement  of  professional  energy. 
The  work  done  at  the  Institute  was  first- 
class.  Dr.  Hanscher,  principal  of  the  Kutz- 
town  Normal  School,  was  the  lecturer. 
March  15th  we  held  a  local  institute  in  the 
first  district.  Of  the  37  teachers  not  one 
was  absent.  This  professional  spirit  should 
be  manifested  in  all  the  districts.  Prof. 
Kemp,  of  the  East  Stroudsburg  Normal 
School,  was  the  lecturer.  The  work  done 
was  very  satisfactory.  The  Summit  Hill 
people  turned  out  in  full  force,  crowding 
the  large  Armory  Hall  so  that  standing 
room  was  at  a  premium. 

Chester — Supt.  Walton:  East  White- 
land,  West  Goshen,  New  London  and  West 
Whiteland  townships  have  commenced  con- 
necting the  out-buildings  with  the  school 
building.  In  West  Whiteland  all  the  houses 


are  arranged  in  this  manner,  except  one.  In 
each  case  we  have  found  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions entirely  satisfactoiy,  while  the  moral 
environment  of  the  children  is  far  superior 
to  any  outside  location  which  we  have  in- 
spected. The  new  individual  furniture  in 
half  of  the  West  Pikeland  schools  is  a  val- 
uable improvement :  it  contributes  both  to 
the  comfort  and  to  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

Clarion — Supt.  Beer:  Local  Institutes 
were  held  at  Callensburg,  Rimersburg, 
Clarion,  Reidsburg,  and  Fairmount  City. 
At  Callensburg,  Sir.  J.  M.  Thompson,  a 
teacher  of  Licking  township,  lecturea  before 
the  Institute  in 'the  evenmz;  his  subject, 
**The  Fifth  Wheel,"  was  weU  handled,  and 
the  young  man  received  many  hearty  com- 
mendations for  his  eflfort.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Gillette  delivered  the  evening  address  at  the 
Clarion  Institute.  The  day  session  con- 
vened at  2  o'clock  and  ex-Supt.  McNutt, 
Prof.  L.  L.  Himes,  and  the  County  Super- 
intendent spoke  to  the  teachers  and  students. 
At  Rimersburg,  Prof.  S.  C.  Hepler  lectured 
to  a  large  audience  ;  he  also  spoke  at  Fair- 
mount,  March  14th.  On  the  15th,  the 
Superintendent  talked  on  **  The  New  Educa- 
tion," and  on  the  i6th  there  were  two  very 
interesting  sessions.  The  night  meetings 
at  all  these  places  were  very  successful. 
The  houses  were  crowded.  The  Reidsbiu^ 
meeting  was  under  the  supervision  of  Prol. 
R.  C.  Wilson,  Rev.  J.  G.  Ballentine,  and 
other  teachers  of  that  district.  This  meet- 
ing and  the  one  held  last  month  at  Squirrel 
Hul,  were  the  only  ones  not  attended  by  the 
Superintendent.  The  plan  of  graduating 
pupils  without  public  examination,  by  re- 
quiring compositions  and  having  teachers 
grade  them  without  their  knowledge  of 
trying  for  a  diploma,  is  working  out  all 
right.  A  few  teachers  do  not  set  enough 
value  on  the  work  to  be  done,  but  many 
grade  closely,  and  require  thorough  work. 
The  result  will  be  one  of  great  benefit.  The 
net  amount  realized  for  the  Nebraska  fiind 
was  $409.50.  The  children  did  well,  and  the 
lesson  was  a  profitable  one  for  the  schools. 

Cumberland— Supt.  Beitzel:  Measles  and 
scarlet  fever  reduced  the  attendance  in  a 
number  of  schools  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
county  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February.  A  severe  storm  struck  the 
Cherry  Grove  school-house  in  Southampton, 
throwing  the  brick  gable  in  upon  the  scnool. 
Several  of  the  children  were  seriously  in- 
jured, as  well  as  the  teacher,  Miss  Hattie 
W^lie.  Had  it  not  been  for  her  presence  of 
mind  and  heroic  action,  life  might  have 
been  lost.  One  little  girl  was  buried  be- 
neath bricks  and  mortar.  Miss  Wylie  res- 
cued the  child,  and  though  bruised  and 
bleeding  herself,  she  carried  the  little  suf- 
ferer a  mile  through  the  blinding  snow* 
storm  to  a  farm-house.  A  room  in  a  private 
dwelling  has  been  secured  and  the  scnool  is 
again  moving  along.  This  is  the  second 
warning  within  a  rew  years,  of  the  insta- 
bility of  the  gables  of  brick  houses.    The 
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attention  of  the  school  boards  will  be  called 
to  the  necessity  of  staj^in^  the  gables  with 
wood  frames  upon  the  inside. 

DEi.AWARB--Snpt.  Smith  :  The  last  meet- 
ing of  the  County  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  in  the  public  school  building  at 
Swathmore.  It  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive meetings  the  Association  has  ever 
held.  The  directors  of  the  borough  rendered 
very  valuable  aid  to  the  teachers  in  arrang- 
ing the  programme.  Five  of  the  six  direc- 
tors, two  of  whom  are  ladies,  were  present 
all  day  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 
The  school  at  Swarthmore  is  the  first  in  the 
county  to  introduce  manual  training,  and  in 
order  to  make  it  a  success  the  directors  have 
secured  a  teacher  who  has  made  special  pre- 
paration for  the  work.  The  advancement 
made  thus  far  is  very  satisfactory.  The  ex- 
hibits they  had  arranged  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  were  examined  with  much 
interest  by  the  teachers  present.  A  Local 
Institute  was  held  in  Concordville,  Febru- 
ary 15  and  16 — ^having  been  postponed  one 
week  on  account  of  uie  ** blizzard."  Even 
then  the  roads  were  so  dangerous  that  peo- 
ple were  afraid  to  travel  at  night ;  hence  the 
income  derived  was  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expenses.  The  day  sessions  were  well 
attended  and  the  people  showed  much  in- 
terest in  them.  The  citizens  opened  their 
houses  and  entertained  the  teachers  present 
free  of  charge.  Mr.  R.  H.  Hannum,  treas- 
nrer  of  the  School  Board,  was  the  efficient 
chairman  of  the  reception  committee.  The 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  County  Direc- 
tors* Association  was  held  in  the  court 
house  at  Media.  It  was  a  very  well  at- 
tended meeting,  and  those  present  showed 
much  interest  m  the  discussion  of  the  Ques- 
tions presented.  Mr.  J.  D.  GrofF,  president, 
and  Mr.  S.  H.  Appleton,  secretary,  declined 
re-election.  They  had  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  Association  in  the  past,  and 
have  always  taken  a  deep  and  active  inter- 
est in  all  educational  subjects.  Hon.  Geo. 
B.  Heybum,  Chadd's  Ford,  was  chosen 
president,  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Kent  Walton, 
Swarthmore,  was  elected  Secretaiy. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Rudy :  This  month 
brines  to  a  close  most  of  the  country  schools. 
On  the  whole  it  has  been  a  very  satisfactory 
term.  Greater  interest  was  never  mani- 
fested throughout  the  county  in  educational 
meetings  and  Local  Institutes.  The  last 
Institute,  one  of  the  best  held  in  the 
county,  was  at  Alexandria,  March  23.  It 
was  preceded  by  a  strong  educational 
meeting  on  Friday  evening. 

Indiana— Supt.  Hammers :  The  graded 
course  of  study  recommended  for  use  in  the 
county  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor.  Durine 
the  month  ten  examinations  were  held,  and 
ninety-eight  pupils  who  had  completed  the 
course  were  examined.  Of  these  75  made  a 
total  average  of  80  per  cent,  and  over,  and 
were  panted  diplomas.  As  a  guide  to  in- 
exi>enenced  teachers,  a  help  for  the  ex- 
perienced, and  an  incentive  to  earnest  and 


continued  effort  on  the  part  of  pupils,  the 
graded  course  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. 

Jefferson — Supt.  Hughes:  The  schools 
are  doing  satisfactory  work.  Complaints 
from  the  people  are  fewer  than  ever  before. 
The  work  is  steady  and  quiet. 

Lackawanna — Supt.  Taylor:  The  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  Lackawanna  County 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Scranton 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  on  Saturday,  March 
2d.  The  following  addresses  were  delivered : 
Inaugural  address,  **  Our  Profession,'*  Prof. 
R.  N.  Davis,  president  of  the  Association  ; 
**  School  Work  in  Literature,"  Prof.  E.  L. 
Kemp,  East  Stroudsburg;  **  Problems  con- 
fronting the  Teacher,"  Prof.  G.  W.  Twit- 
myer,  Honesdale ;  **  Public  Schools  and 
Public  Opinion,"  Miss  Lucy  Booth,  Scran- 
ton;  "Rational  Methods  in  Reading," 
Prof.  Edward  G.  Ward,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Music  and  recitations  interspersed  made  the 
meeting  very  enjoyable. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke:  I  have  visited 
all  the  schools  twice  with  a  few  exceptions^ 
and  found  the  majority  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  The  most  of  our  schools  have 
closed.  This  is  wrong.  The  term  ought  to 
be  longer,  and  children  ought  to  be  kept  in 
school  at  least  to  the  middle  of  May.  A 
very  successful  institute  was  held  at  Ann- 
ville  March  rjth  and  i6th.  Dr.  Rock,  pas- 
tor of  the  Trinity  U.  B.  church,  Lebanon, 
delivered  an  excellent  lecture,  subject, 
*  *  Better  than  Gold. ' '  The  work  done  was  a 
credit  to  the  teachers  participating  in  it. 

Mifflin — Supt.  Cooper :  We  are  neari«g 
the  end  of  a  successful  school  year.  Most 
of  the  country  schools  are  already  closed. 
The  Deny  Board  has  built  a  new  house, 
with  two  good  rooms,  cloak  rooms,  hall, 
and  suitable  furniture.  The  Newton  Ham- 
ilton High  School,  Prof.  Garrett  principal, 
has  purchased  a  neat  dictionary  holder  and 
a  chair.  The  McVe5rtown  and  Bumham 
schools  are  provided  with  excellent  map- 
cases,  and  book-covers  to  preserve  the  text- 
books. We  have  five  or  six  excellent 
primary  teachers  in  the  county. 

Monroe— Supt.  Zerfass:  During  the 
month  we  attended  two  local  institutes. 
The  one  at  Tobyhanna  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  institutes  we  attended  during  the 
term.  On  Friday  evening,  Prof.  Bible,  of 
the  Normal  School,  delivered  a  very  inter- 
esting and  entertaining  lecture  on  the  **  Ele- 
ments of  Success."  The  day  session  was 
well  attended  by  the  teachers  of  the  county 
and  the  citizens  of  the  town  ;  several  promi- 
nent teachers  of  Wayne  county  were  also 
present.  Mr.  C.  A.  Hauk,  principal  of  the 
Tobyhanna  schools,  and  the  citizens  of  the 
town,  will  be  kindly  remembered  for  the 
hearty  reception  and  the  royal  entertain- 
ment given  to  those  in  attendance.  The 
institute  held  at  Sciota  was  also  an  interest- 
ing occasion.  We  hope  to  see  these  meet- 
ings continue  to  grow  in  popular  favor. 

Northumberland— Supt.  Shipman:  The 
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schools  in  the  rural  districts  have  nearly  all 
closed,  and  the  teachers'  reports  show  a 
better  percentage  of  attendance  and  more 

feneral  interest  on  the  part  of  citizens  and 
irectors  than  heretofore.  Thus  far  I  have 
heard  of  but  one  school  not  visited  by  direct- 
ors. One  teacher  in  a  country  school  had 
^  visitors.  An  Examination  of  text-books 
returned  by  pupils  shows  that  better  care 
has  been  taken  of  them  than  if  they  had  be- 
longed to  the  pupils  themselves.  After  a 
use  of  two  years  the  bindings  are  good, 
«dges  and  covers  in  fair  condition,  and 
margins  and  fly-leaves  not  scrawled  and 
marked  as  of  yore.  In  schools  where  any 
<x>ntagious  disease  has  prevailed  the  books 
should  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  it 
would  not  be  going  to  extremes  even 
to  bum  some  of  those  that  were  in  the 
hands  of  pui>ils  directly  affected.  The  fol- 
lowing additional  districts  have  adopted  the 
finraded  course  of  study :  Upper  Augusta, 
Chillisquaque,  Gearhart,  Jordan,  Lewis, 
Point,  Riverside  and  Rockefeller.  March 
29th  the  first  central  examination  for  pupils 
who  have  finished  the  graded  course  was 
held  at  Dewart  for  the  districts  of  Delaware, 
Lewis  and  McEwensville.  There  were  31 
applicants,  of  whom  16  reached  the  required 
percentage.  Three  more  central  examina- 
tions will  be  held  this  term.  Lower  Mahanoy 
^ill  build  two  single-room  houses,  and 
Dalmatia  a  two-story  four-room  house.  East 
•Sunburv  has  placed  a  substantial  stone  wall 
along  the  Catawissa  side  of  the  large  school 
lot,  and  on  the  wall  a  neat  iron  fence ;  the 
^Ipunds  have  been  graded  and  improved. 

Prrrv — Supt.  Arnold :  Most  of  the 
schools  in  the  country  districts  closed  this 
month,  and  many  of^our  teachers  are  at- 
tending school  during  the  spring  term.  The 
attendance  up  to  the  end  of  the  term  was 
good,  and  we  believe  that  the  past  winter 
was  one  of  earnest  work,  with  some  evi- 
dences of  substantial  progress.  All  our 
teachers  tried  to  discharge  their  duties 
faithfully  and  well,  and  nearly  all  were  suc- 
•cessful.  The  spring  term  of  the  Bloomfield 
Academy,  Prof.  G«).  B.  Roddy,  principal, 
opened  with  a  good  attendance.  J.  E. 
Junkin,  Esq.,  a  prominent  director  of  New 
Bloomfield,  died  March  31,  also  J.  Clinton 
Lightner,  of  Landisburg,  an  energetic  and 
progressive  teacher,  March  27. 

Snyder — Supt.  Bowefsox  :  The  contract 
for  the  public  school-house  in  Freeburg  has 
been  awarded  for  a  little  less  than  J57,ooo. 
Franklin  township  proposes  building  a  new 
house  at  Paxtonville  during  the  s|>ring. 
Various  changes  and  improvements  will  be 
made  in  quite  a^number  of  houses  through- 
out the  county.  The  directors  seem  to  have 
•caught  the  spirit  of  progression  in  the  line 
of  improving  the  appearance  of  the  property 
-committed  to  their  charge.  Can  they  not 
give  a  little  more  attention  to  beautifying 
the  grounds  also — ^for  instance,  observe 
Arbor  Day,  by  having  the  boys  and  girls 
render  some  appropriate  programme,  while 


parents  and  friends  adorn  the  play-grounds 
with  trees  and  shrubs?  I  think  with  a  little 
effort  this  could  be  done.  The  country 
schools  are  about  closing.  So  far  as  my  ob- 
servation goes,  the  term  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. All  the  schools  were  visited  twice, 
some  three  times,  and  in  almost  every  one  I 
found  indications  of  commendable  progress 
and  earnest  zeal  to  push  still  higher.  Meet- 
ings were  held  at  a  number  of  schools  dur- 
ing the  past  month.  These  were  all  well 
attended  by  the  patrons,  and  much  enthus- 
iasm was  manifested  by  the  pupils  in  ren- 
dering the  carefully-prepared  programmes. 

SOMBRSET — ^Supt.  BerkejT  Nearly  all  the 
schools  of  the  county  have  closed.  As  a 
whole  this  has  been  the  most  successful 
term  in  recent  years.  The  reports  of  teach- 
ers indicate  a  largely  increased  attendance 
over  last  year.  The  schools  are  all  thor- 
oughly graded,  and  the  results  of  the  exam- 
inations held  throughout  the  county  show 
most  excellent  work  done  in  the  schools. 

Sullivan— Supt.  Meylert :  The  office  of 
the  County  Superintendent,  in  the  new  court 
house  at  La  Porte,  is  now  ready  for  occu- 

gancy.  It  is  a  pleasant  room  on  the  first 
oor.  The  County  Commissioners  have 
generously  furnished  it  with  a  fine  desk 
and  a  large  library  case. 

Union— Supt.  Johnson:  The  graduating 
exercises  of  the  Hartleton  and  Laurelton 
grammar  schools  took  place  during  the 
month,  and  were  very  interesting  and  profit- 
able. These  schools,  under  the  emcient 
management  of  M.  R.  Mench  and  L.  M, 
Dice,  have  done  good  work.  Fourteen 
pupils  completed  the  course  of  study  and 
received  their  diplomas. 

Warren— Supt.  Putnam:  Very  interest- 
ing and  profitable  Local  Institutes  were 
held  at  Pittsfield,  Youngsville,  Glade  and 
Corydon  ;  from  40  to  70  teachers  were  regis- 
tered at  each  meeting.  A  feature  of  two  of 
the  meetings  was  spirited  debates  on  the 
**  Advisability  of  a  Compulsory  Educational 
Law."  As  an  agency  for  awakening  public 
sentiment  in  school  matters,  the  Lo(^  Insti- 
tute cannot  be  excelled.  Our  people  are 
very  much  pleased  with  the  meetings. 

Bradford  City  —  Supt.  Miller:  The 
McKean  County  Teachers*  Association  met 
in  our  high  school  building  for  a  three  days' 
session  in  February.  The  attendance  was 
large,  including  all  the  city  teachers  and 
many  from  the  county.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Mr.  C.  L.  wheeler,  Co.  Supt. 
Eckles,  Rev.  Hanna,  Supts.  McGovem  of 
Warren  and  Miller  of  Bradford,  Piofs. 
Schermerhom,  Lytle,  Congden,  Nolphe, 
Fell,  and  others.  Miss  Zillafro,  of  Bradford, 
gave  a  lesson  to  her  school  before  the  Asso- 
ciation on  primary  reading ;  Miss  Poweis 
gave  a  drill  in  music ;  and  Miss  Dressier 
gave  a  talk  on  Hawaii.  The  meeting  was  a 
most  profitable  one.  The  old  debts  of  the 
Association  were  paid  off  and  a  nice  balance 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  ;  this  was 
accomplished  entirely  by  voluntary  contri- 
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btttions.  Supt.  E.  E.  Miller  is  chairman  of 
the  Association. 

Bristoi/— Supt.  Booz:  The  entertainment 
given  by  the  pupils  of  the  high  school  on 
the  evening  of  March  22,  was  an  enjoyable 
affair,  and  reflected  great  credit  upon  pupils 
and  teachers.  The  proceeds  were  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  a  piano. 

Butler  —  Supt.  Mackey:  For  the  first 
•time  in  our  history  our  schools  were  open 
February  22d,  and  thus  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  our  usual  programme 
for  Washington's  Birthday  exercises.  The 
schools  combined  for  the  celebration  in 
twos,  one  school  inviting  another  to  par- 
ticipate with  it  in  the  special  exercises  of 
the  day.  Elaborate  programmes  were  pre- 
pared conjointly.  Tne  lessons  of  the  day 
were  more  deeply  impressed,  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion  enhanced, 
and  the  spirit  of  fellowship  that  leads  to 
patriotism  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
each  school  had  a  school  as  its  g^est. 
Each  of  the  higher  grades  chose  its  **  orator 
of  the  day,"  and  tney -were  proud  of  the 
presence  of  some  of  our  distinguished  citi- 
zens in  that  capacity.  We  are  indebted  to 
Hon.  Judge  Greer,  S.  F.  Bowser,  Esq.,  A. 
G.  Williams,  Esq.,  and  Col.  Redic  for  their 
stirring  speeches.  We  have  reason  to  think 
their  woras  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Our 
School  Board  is  about  to  let  the  contract  for 
a  very  handsome  brick  school  building.  It 
will  contain  ten  school  rooms,  besides  recita- 
tion rooms,  library,  office,  and  teachers' 
room.  The  school  rooms  are  conveniently 
arranged,  and  the  building  is  commodious 
and  elegant.  It  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
school  buildings  in  the  city.  The  directors 
deserve  praise  for  the  liberal  policy  mani- 
fested in  its  completeness  of  detail  and  its 
architectural  beauty.  The  enrollment  re- 
ported this  month  is  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  schools.  The  school  population 
is  increasing  so  rapidlv,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  provide  suitable  accommodation  for 
all  the  pupils.  The  new  school  building 
will  take  the  place  of  some  temporary 
structures,  and  leave  us  only  such  edinces  as 
we  may  well  be  proud  of.  It  is  located  at  a 
spot  where  we  think  it  will  aid  in  building 
up  the  town. 

Ch AMBERSBURG  —  Supt.  Hockenberry  : 
All  the  classes  in  United  States  history  and 
ordinary  descriptive  geography  have  been 
examined  in  the  work  of  the  term.  The 
test  was  partly  oral  and  partly  written. 
The  result  was  quite  satisfactory  in  all 
cases,  while  the  best  of  it  was  most  excel- 
lent. For  neatness  and  accuracy,  the  ex- 
amination papers  compare  most  favorably 
"with  any  that  I  have  ever  seen  produced  in 
High  and  Normal  schools. 

Hazleton  —  Supt.  Harman  :  The  high 
school  has  recently  purchased  about  J(2oo 
worth  of  books  for  its  library ;  and  the 
teachers'  library  has  been  increased  by  a 
similar  amount.  Prof.  Lawton  is  deliver- 
ing a  course  of  lectures  in  the  high  school 


room  before  a  local  centre  of  the  University 
Extension,  numbering  about  250  persons. 

Huntingdon — Supt.  Benson  :  Our  teach- 
ers are  required  to  meet  twice  each  week 
for  special  drill  in  drawing.  The  object  is 
to  prepare  them  to  do  their  own  teaching  in 
this  branch  next  year. 

McKeesport— ^upt.  Brooks:  The  schools 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition  ;  never  has 
such  an  interest  been  taken  in  school-work. 
We  have  given  special  attention  to  *' read- 
ing" and  "number"  the  last  two  months, 
and  the  work  done  by  our  teachers  in  these 
subjects  is  highly  satisfactory.  We  have 
held  two  open  teachers'  meetings,  in  which 
the  parents  and  directors  met  with  the 
teachers  and  discussed  questions  relating  to 
school  work,  and  as  a  result  we  are  having 
a  good  school  sentiment  aroused  ;  it  brings 
about  harmony  between  parent  and  teacher, 
secures  for  the  teacher  the  svmpathy  and  co- 
operation of  the  parent,  and  this  is  bound  to 
make  the  schools  better.  Since  my  last  re- 
port our  new  Board  of  Education  has  as- 
sumed charge,  and  I  believe  we  may  depend 
upon  it  for  all  the  assistance  necessary  to 
make  our  schools  nearer  the  ideal  than  they 
have  ever  been  before. 

New  Castile — Supt.  Shearer :  Continued 
sickness  has  interfered  with  the  work  of 
most  schools  of  the  city,  nine  hundred  of 
the  pupils  having  been  absent  three  or  more 
days  because  of  sickness.  Our  teachers 
were  much  benefited  by  a  lecture  by  Dr.  J. 
M.  Rice,  on  *'The  Recitation." 

Newport  Twp.  (Luzerne  Co.)  —  Supt. 
Dewey  :  Our  evening  schools  closed  March 
22.  We  opened  them  Oct.  29,  with  7  teach- 
ers and  an  enrollment  of  277.  We  closed 
with  five  teachers.  The  following  is  a  brief 
summary  :  Different  pupils,  302  ;  average 
enrollment  for  five  months,  201  ;  average 
attendance,  133  ;  percentage,  81, 

ScRANTON  —Supt.  Phillips :  Miss  Laura 
Boice,  of  our  training  school,  resigned 
January  16.  As  a  result,  the  school 
was  closed  sotne  weeks.  Miss  Mary  E. 
Sykes  has  been  engaged  for  the  position  to 
begin  April  ist,  at  a  salary  of  $1200  a  year. 
The  teachers  of  the  city  have  formed  a 
mutual  aid  society  based  on  the  same  plan 
as  similar  associations  in  other  cities. 

WiLLiAMSPORT— Supt.  Trauscau :  The 
attendance  during  the  past  month  was  very 
good.  Our  schools  thus  far  have  not  been 
interrupted  by  contagious  diseases  among 
the  children,  as  was  the  case  during  the  last 
two  years.  The  educational  event  of  March 
was  the  celebration  of  the  looth  anniversary 
of  Lycoming  county  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  Friday,  March  15.  Throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  county  an 
elaborate  programme  of  school  exercises  in 
honor  of  old  Lycoming  was  carried  out.  It 
was  a  day  that  will  long  be  remembered 
among  the  people  of  the  county.  The  re- 
ligious and  patriotic  element  of  good  citizen- 
ship was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  ex- 
ercises everywhere. 
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Franz  Schubert,  tlie  great  lyrist,  was  born  at 
lichtenthal,  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  in  1 797.  His  father 
was  the  schoolmaster  of  his  native  village,  and  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Haweis,  had  eighteen  sons  and 
daughters.  Franz  was  the  second  son,  and  shared 
the  family  passion  ibr  music.  When  he  was  five 
years  old,  his  father  prepared  him  for  elementary  in- 
struction, and  at  six  he  was  sent  to  school,  where  he 
was  always  one  of  the  first  amongst  his  fellow  students. 
The  old  schoolmaster  was  his  son's  first  instructor  in 
music,  as  in  everything  else,  the  teacher  findii^  that 
the  pupil  "had  somehow  mastered  the  rudiments  for 
himself."    The  choir-master,  who  was  Schubert's 


next  teacher,  observed  that "  whenever  he  wanted  Id 
teach  him  anything,  he  knew  it  already :"  and  Salieri, 
to  whom  he  owed  most  information,  admitted  that 
the  boy  "  was  a  bom  genius,  and  could  do  whatever 
he  chose."  Mr.  Haweis,  who  supplies  these  paiticn- 
lars  in  his  book,  "  Music  and  Morals,''  argues  ftom 
this  early  and  extraordinary  musical  development, 
similar  to  that  of  Mozaxt  and  Mendelssohn,  that 
"  nature  seemed  to  feel  that  a  career  so  soon  to  be 
closed  by  untimely  death  must  be  b^;nn  with  the 
tottering  steps  and  the  early  lisp  of  childhood."  Bat» 
no  doubt,  the  precocity,  with  its  premature  undisd- 
plined  independence,  had  its  serious  disadvantages; 


COME  AND  SEE  ME. 


Chxldhooo  SoHoa. 


fTHn\i^l^^^ii\^  AiiiS^^^ 


1.  Come  and  see  me,  Ma -ry  Ann,  this  af- ter-noon  at  three,    Come  as  ear-ly     as  youcan,a)!d 

2.  Bring  with  you  your  sis  •  ter  Jane,  my  gar-den  she  must  see.  And  hear  the  mer«ry  birds  a  -  gain,  up- 


(ti;»^!f  f  ff  S-^ftff  gfff  >lf  f  !Flf^ 


Hi  i^i  *  i\in  ^\m  i\U  i  ^^ 


m 


^ 


stay  till  af  -  ter  tea,    We'll  jump  the  rope,  we'll  dress  the  doll,  we'll  feed  my  sis-ter's  birds.    And 
on    the  ap  •  pie  tree.   We'll  hunt  the  meadow,  cross  the  brook,  we'll  seek  the  woods  a  -  far,     Wher  u 


■  ^      9    \^     ^'  '  V      g    ^     b^     '  'I  -^-^ 


j'Ui^;m\ux;\^^^iii;\i.^ 


read  my  lit  -  tie   sto  -  ry  book,  so  full  of    ea  -  sy  words,  So  come  and  see  me.  Ma  -  ry  Ann,  this 
in       a    sun  •  ny    lit  •  tie  nook  the  blue-eyed  violets  are.     So  come  and  see  me.  Ma  •  ry  Ann,  this 


a«nfffi];ffffffffir^gi^^ffi^^ 


f  j.JJJUnJJ/JlJJJ^NJJJ'J^ 


af- ter -noon  at  three.       Come  as   ear-ly     as    you  can,  and    stay  till    af  •  ter   tea. 


^^ 


£=&£ 


inffifgggifFFi^ 


'^m 


and  it  is  well  known  that  Schubert  before  he  died 
deeply  re^tted,  and  was  taking  earnest  steps  to 
remedy,  his  defective  knowledge  of  counterpoint  and 
of  the  higher  branches  of  the  study  of  music.  His 
superficial  practical  acquaintance  with  music  was 
made  so  speedily  that,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  was 
not  only  a  good  singer  in  the  choir  of  the  imperial 
chapel,  but  played  well  on  the  piano  and  other  musical 
instruments;  and  before  he  was  fifteen  he  was  so  un- 
exceptionable a  violinist,  that  he  would  take  the  part  of 
"first  violin"  in  the  orchestral  practicings.  In  18 16, 
Schubert,  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  wrote  what  was 
to  prove  one  of  his  greatest  successes,  but  which  like 


his  other  successes,  received  only  a  gradual  acknowl- 
edgmenL  Mr.  Haweis  has  this  interesting  accomn 
of  the  composition  of  the  now  famous  air  ofthe  **  Ed 
King :"  One  afternoon,  Schubert  was  alone  in  the  lit- 
tle room  alloted  to  him  in  his  father's  house,  and  hap- 
pening to  take  up  a  volume  of  Goethe's  poems,  he 
read  the"£rl  King."  The  rushing  sound  oi  the  wind, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  enchanted  forest,  were  instant- 
ly changed  for  him  into  realities.  Every  line  of  die 
poem  seemed  to  flow  into  stranee  nneaithly  nmsic  aa 
he  read, and,  seizing  a  pen,  he  dashed  down  the  song 
nearly  as  it  is  now  sung,  in  just  the  time  tiiat  was 
necesary  for  the  meduinical  writing  of  the  music. 
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IT  was  Mr.   C.   A.  Babcock,   superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Oil   City,  we 
think,  who  said  that  he  would  rather 
have  written  one  of  the  historical  pictures 
of  Pericles,  Macaulay,  Prescott,  or  Motley, 
than   to  have  gathered  all   the  historic 
fossils  that  are  being  dug  up  like  so  many 
specimens  mined  from  the  earth.     It  is 
clear  that  the  pendulum  has  been  swing- 
ing from  the  historical  picturing  of  Froude 
to  the  historical  cabinet-filling  of  Wind- 
sor.    This  leads  to  the  pertinent  question 
whether  or  not  the  intellectual  demands 
made  upon  the  schools  of  to-day  are  not 
robbing  them  of  much  of  the  inspiration 
of  other  days.     If  it  shall  be  true  that  the 
graded  work  of  to-day  with  all  its  intensi- 
fied results  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
inspiration  that  was  so  notable  in  some 
of  the  little  red  school-houses  of  earlier 
days,  then  we  have  secured  our  scholar- 
ship at  too  great  cost.     There  sat  in  this 
oflfice,  recently,  a  man,  now  eighty- three 
years  of  age,  one  of  the  noble  men  of  New 
England.     He    has    been    an  attendant 
upon  churches  all  his  life ;  has  been  con- 
stant and  worshipful.     It  was  his  testi- 
mony that  he  could  recall  but  about  five 
sermons  he  had  heard,  and  he  can  repeat 
these  almost  literally  to  this  day;   and 
these  have  been  an  all-sufficient  return 
for  all  the  time  he  had  ever  spent  in 
church.     This    is    equally  true  of   the 
school.     Not  much  that  is  taught  will  be 
retained,  not  much  will  have  significance 
in  the  life  of  the  child  ;  but  if  there  are  a 
few  clear,  well-defined,  life-long  inspira- 
tions, they  will  repay  a  hundred-fold  all 


that  they  have  cost.  These  inspiring 
word  pictures  may  be  in  history,  in 
biography,  in  nature  study,  in  civics,  or 
in  literature,  but  somewhere  there  should 
be  an  influence  that  comes  from  the  in- 
spiration of  a  thrilling  picture  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  glory  in  science,  art,  or 
literature,  in  industrial,  commercial,  or 
domestic  life,  in  philanthropy  or  states- 
manship.— N.  E.  Journal  of  Education, 

To  most  men  and  women  self  is  every- 
thing. Their  whole  life  is  a  room  lined 
with  looking-glasses,  presenting  to  them 
in  all  directions  and  at  every  glance  in- 
numerable reflections  and  multiplications 
of  their  own  petty  and  worthless  selves. 
With  boundless  self-importance,  as  tho' 
the  world  was  made  for  them,  and  think- 
ing of  them,  they  make  themselves,  their 
own  low  selves,  the  whole.— /\  W,  Farrar^ 


The  very  finest  expression  on  the  face 
of  a  child  or  infant  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
of  open-eyed  and  often  open-mouthed 
curiosity  and  wonder.  The  objects  of 
nature  charm  and  entrance  the  soul^ 
which  for  the  moment  becomes  almost 
one  with  the  face.  This  divinest  thing 
in  childhood,  which  only  bad  school 
methods  can  kill,  which  prompts  the- 
primeval  experiments  of  infants  in  learn- 
ing to  use  their  senses,  limbs,  and  minds 
upon  nature,  is  the  root  of  the  spirit  of 
research,  which  explores,  pries,  inquires- 
so  persistently,  and  often  so  destructively 
in  older  children,  and  comes  to  full 
maturity  in  the  investigator  behind  the 
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telescope  or  microscope,  in  the  laboratory, 
seminary,  library,  or  on  exploring  expe- 
ditions. At  its  best,  this  spirit  of  re- 
search has  awe  and  reverence  enough  in 
it  to  give  it  a  high  and  positive  religious 
character,  and  the  best  and  most  char- 
acteristic feature  about  the  new  movement 
in  higher  education  I  am  trying  to  de- 
scribe is  that  its  upward  tendencies  can 
best  be  characterized  by  the  word  '*  re- 
search," a  word,  alas!  now  more  often 
praised  than  understood. — Stanley  HalL 


Let  us  all  resolve :  First,  to  attain  the 
grace  of  silence ;  second, ,  to  deem  all 
fault-finding  that  does  no  good  a  sin,  and 
to  resolve,  when  we  are  happy  ourselves, 
not  to  poison  the  atmosphere  for  our 
neighbors  by  calling  on  them  to  remark 
every  painful  and  disagreeable  feature  of 
daily  life ;  third,  to  practice  the  grace  and 
virtue  of  praise.— ATarnW  Beecher  Stowe, 


Thb  foundation  of  our  national  char- 
acter is  laid  by  the  mothers  of  the  nation. 
Many  a  woman  does  the  work  of  her  life 
without  being  seen  or  noticed  by  the 
world.  The  world  knows  nothing,  or 
does  not  think,  of  the  fears,  the  pains, 
and  the  anxieties  inseparable  from  the 
mother's  office.  So  sweet  and  so  natural 
a  thing  is  piety  among  women  that  men 
have  come  to  regard  a  woman  without  it 
as  strange,  if  not  unhealthy. — Holland, 

However  well  endowed  a  teacher  may 
be  in  respect  of  instruction  or  intelligence, 
he  will  always  be  inferior  to  a  teacher 
who  to  the  same  personal  qualities  adds 
that  which  gives  power,  assurance  and 
decision — the  reflective  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  for  tlie  development  of  the 
in  tell  igence. — Compayre, 

IvOOKiNG  only  in  front  of  you  is  not 
always  a  safe  way  when  you  want  to  go 
straight  ahead.  You  may  have  to  look 
in  several  directions,  in  order  to  make 
progress  in  one.  In  the  city  streets,  car- 
riages and  carts  and  trolley  cars,  as  well 
as  foot  passers,  must  be  looked  out  for, 
before  and  behind  and  on  either  hand, 
when  one  would  simply  cross  from  one 
sidewalk  to  the  other.  Even  on  a  coun- 
try road  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  eye  be- 
hind, as  well  as  before,  if  you  would  be 
sure  to  avoid  being  run  over,  or  run  into. 
Indeed,  in  no  walk  of  life  is  it  safe  to  go 
ahead  without  glancing  around  as  you  go. 
If  we  were  designed  to  go  in  this  fashion, 


one  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead, 
with  the  head  fixed  firmly  on  the  shoul- 
ders, without  the  pivot  of  a  turning  neck, 
would  have  answered  the  purpose.  But 
our  two  eyes,  and  our  power  to  turn  our 
head  either  way,  indicates  our  duty  to 
look  about  us  as  we  press  ahead.  In  or- 
der to  know  whether  we  can  safely  go 
forward,  we  must  know  our  surroundings. 


You  cannot  grow  too  familiar  with  the 
books  of  all  ages  which  have  in  them  the 
truest  humor,  for  the  truest  humor  is  the 
bloom  of  the  highest  life.  Read  George 
Eliot,  and  Thackeray,  and  above  all 
Shakespeare. — Phillips  Brooks, 

Just  to  be  good, 

This  is  eiiougb — enouj^h  ! 
O,  we  who  find  sin's  billows  wild  and  roagta, 
Do  we  not  feel  how  more  than  any  gold 
Would  be  the  blameless  life  we  led  of  old 
"While  yet  our  lips  knew  but  a  mother's  kiss? 

Ah  !  though  we  miss 

All  else  but  this, 

To  be  good  is  enough. 

It  is  enough— 

Enough— just  to  be  good  ! 
To  lift  our  hearts  where  they  are  understood ; 
To  let  the  thirst  for  worldly  power  and  place 
Go  unappeased  ;  to  smile  back  in  God's  face 
With  the  glad  lips  our  mother  used  to  kiss, 

Ah  !  though  we  miss 

All  else  but  this, 

To  be  good  is  euough. 

James  Whiicomb  Riley. 


Special  day  exercises  that  aflFord  much 
playroom  for  the  pupil's  orginality  have 
particular  educative  value.  In  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.,  the  blackboards  were  appro- 
priately decorated  by  the  pupils :  and 
each  of  the  different  classes  had  selected 
a  tree  and  honored  it  with  a  programme; 
the  little  ones  helped  to  make  the  schools 
look  cheerful  by  bringing  in  flowers  and 
potted  plants  from  their  homes. 


In  several  of  our  cities  a  movement  is 
on  foot  to  make  some  better  provision  for 
the  children  during  the  summer  months, 
when  the  schools  are  closed.  Mr.  Jacob 
Ries  is  urging  New  York  to  establish  a 
small  park  around  every  schoolhouse, 
both  for  the  recess  of  the  scholars  during 
the  school  sessions,  and  as  playgrounds 
after  school  hours  and  during  vacation. 
Quite  independently  of  him,  the  Culture 
Extension  league  of  Philadelphia  has 
taken  the  matter  up,  asking,  as  a  Srst 
step,  that  the  schoolhouse  yards,  and  a 
part  at  least  of  the  basements,  be  given  to 
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the  same  uses.  The  Board  of  Education 
is  going  to  make  the  experiment  in  some 
of  the  densely  peopled  wards  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  front  this  summer,  and  would 
do  more  if  it  had  the  money.  But  the 
City  Councils  have  cut  the  appropriations 
for  education  so  close  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  it  to  do  much  this  year,  as  the 
arrangement  involves  additional  expendi- 
ture for  janitors  and  the  like.  This  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  public  should  both 
feel  and  speak.  Child  life  in  a  crowded 
city  in  a  hot  summer  is  something  we 
hafdly  care  to  realize  even  in  thought. 
It  is  said  that  in  some  years  the  death 
rate  in  Philadelphia  exceeds  the  birth 
rate.  Whoever  will  take  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing walk  through  the  river-front  wards  in 
a  hot  summer  month  will  see  a  reason 
for  this  abnormal  mortality  rate. — The 
American. 


Lbark  to  laugh.  A  good  laugh  is 
better  than  medicine.  Learn  how  to  tell 
a  story.  A  well-told  story  is  as  welcome 
as  a  sunbeam  in  a  sick  room.  Learn  to 
keep  your  own  troubles  to  yourself.  The 
world  is  too  busy  to  care  for  your  ills  and 
sorrows.  Learn  to  stop  croaking.  If  you 
cannot  see  any  good  in  the  world,  keep 
the  bad  to  yourself.  Learn  to  hide  your 
pains  and  aches  under  a  pleasant  smile. 
No  one  cares  to  hear  whether  you  have 
the  earache,  headache,  or  rheumatism. 
Don't  cry.  Tears  do  well  enough  in 
novels,  but  they  are  out  of  place  in  real 
life.  Learn  to  meet  your  friends  with  a 
smile.  The  good-humored  man  or  woman 
is  always  welcome,  but  the  dyspeptic  or 
hypochondriac  is  not  wanted  anywhere, 
and  may  be  a  nuisance  as  well. 


Thk  best  of  teachers  is  in  danger  of 
neglecting  the  essentials  and  spending 
too  much  time  on  the  details  of  his  work. 
To  avoid  this,  a  skeleton  of  the  work 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  Oc- 
casionally a  lesson  may  be  deepened,  and 
the  hold  on  the  general  subject  broadened 
by  utilizing  an  unexpected  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  in  some  particular  phase 
or  question.  But  this  advantage  should 
be  promptly  applied  through  its  connec- 
tion with  the  whole.  A  scheme  of  the 
whole,  kept  always  in  clear  mental  view, 
will  furnish  this  connection  and  enable 
the  teacher  to  cement  his  work.  Thus  the 
branch  that  has  bent  to  the  breeze  returns 
to  its  normal  relation  to  the  tree,  and  the 
whole  is  strengthened  and  made  alive. 


The  weak  teacher  follows  the  impulsive 
interest  of  his  pupils  from  issue  to  issue, 
loses  direction,  cultivates  mind-wander- 
ing, and  fails  to  teach  the  subject  he  set 
out  to  teach.  The  formal  teacher  rivets 
the  mind  of  the  student  closely  upon  de- 
tail after  detail,  teaching  these  separately 
and  getting  no  wholeness.  Keep  your 
ultimate  aim  so  well  in  view  that  the 
little  aim  of  each  passing  moment  shall 
not  gain  an  exaggerated  importance. 

Local  preference  in  the  appointment  of 
teachers  is  not  altogether  a  good  principle 
to  follow.  When  the  new  teacher  is 
known  to  the  parents  and  the  system,  a 
certain  advantage  is  no  doubt  felt.  But 
in  places  where  graduates  of  the  schools 
are,  generation  after  generation,  employed 
to  teach  the  schools,  teaching  sinks  into 
ever  deeper  and  deeper  ruts.  This  con- 
dition can  be  met  only  by  the  infusion  of 
new  blood.  Teachers  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  mechanical  ways  open 
their  eyes  in  astonishment  when  some 
teacher  from  a  distance  attempts  in  their 
community  the  realization  of  higher 
ideals.  There  are  school  systems  in  this 
free  and  progressive  land  to-day,  even 
after  the  awakening  life  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  that  sorely  need  to  be  astonished 
in  this  way — almost  entire  corps  of  teach- 
ers that  have  no  notion  whatever  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  active  pedagogical 
world.  For  them,  history  stopped  when 
they  graduated.  Such  teachers  should 
never  be  clustered  where  they  can  form 
mutual  admiration  societies  and  go  to 
sleep  together. — N,  V.  School  JoumaL 

The  sensation  of  thirst  is  caused  by  a 
lack  of  fluids  in  the  system.  In  a  state 
of  health  it  indicates  that  the  body  wants 
moisture.  We  should  distinguish  natural 
thirst  from  that  caused  by  stimulating 
food  and  beverages,  which  produce  a  fever 
in  the  organs  of  digestion.  Thirst  is 
caused  by  a  failure  of  the  salivary  and 
other  glands  to  secrete  a  proper  amount 
of  fluid  for  use  in  the  stomach.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  quench  thirst  not  only  by  the 
ordinary  means,  but  through  the  blood 
vessels  and  the  skin.  Much  of  the  water 
drunk  passes  out  through  the  skin  by 
means  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  is  known 
as  unconscious  perspiration.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  loss  of  blood  is  always 
followed  by  intense  thirst.  This  thirst  is 
one  of  the  most  harrowing  features  of  a 
battlefield,  as  every  old  soldier  knows. 
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The  reason  for  it  is  that,  the  blood  vessels 
being  drained  of  their  moisture,  the  skin 
becomes  parched,  and  every  pore  is 
changed  into  a  thirsty  mouth.  Thirst 
accompanies  fevers,  but  its  causes  are 
local,  due  to  dryness  in  the  throat  and 
mouth,  the  result  of  a  high  temperture. 

Animals  have  a  social  nature,  and  the 
domestic  animals  a  friendly  feeling  for 
the  kind  hand  that  affords  shelter  and  the 
daily  supplies  which  add  to  their  comfort 
and  growth.  Though  the  selfish  owner 
may  have  in  view  the  premature  ending 
of  the  fattening  carcass  or  the  perpetual 
servitude  of  the  patient  beast,  he  should 
be  humane  and  kind  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. If  you  are  out  of  patience  kick  the 
side  of  the  barn  or  yourself,  but  never  the 
dumb  animal  which  is  at  your  mercy. 
This  is  not  only  humane  but  it  pays  in ' 
more  ways  than  one.  Make  pets  of  the 
animals  and  they  will  be  much  more  easy 
to  handle  and  bring  much  better  returns 
in  the  way  of  profit.  Let  the  indifierent 
farmer  try  it,  and  see  what  an  elevating 
influence  it  will  have  on  himself  as  well 
as  upon  the  stock. —  Western  Rural, 


Women  ought  to  know  that  commeal 
is  one  of  the  best  cosmetics  known ;  keep 
a  jar  of  it  on  the  washstand  and  rub  a 
handful  well  into  the  skin  after  washing 
with  warm  water,  wipe  it  off,  dust  out 
your  eyebrows,  and  then  see  how  satiny 
your  face  feels.  That  water-cresses  act  on 
the  lungs,  and  are  said  to  be  a  cure  for  in- 
cipient consumption ;  they  certainly  have 
marvellous  tonic  power  and  refresh  one 
after  great  fatigue.  That  grape  juice  is 
almost  as  good  as  quinine  for  malarial 
troubles.  That  pineapple  is  a  sure  cure 
for  sore  throat.  That  if  taken  in  time 
a  case  of  jaundice  can  be  cured  by  eating 
nothing  but  lettuce  and  lemon  juice. 
That  five  minutes'  rest  will  prevent  many 
a  family  jar;  and  that  sleep  is  essential. 

The  old  students  of  the  Albany  Normal 
School  told  for  many  years  the  story  of  a 
teacher  who  was  to  be  examined  and  put 
^-into  a  class.  He  had  informed  Mr.  Page 
that  he  had  finished  arithmetic  and 
hinted  he  that  might  go  into  the  senior 
class.  **  Please  tell  me  how  much  i3>^ 
pounds  of  pork  will  cost  at  ii>4  cents  a 
pound?*'  The  work  was  quickly  done. 
**  Now  tell  me  the  cost  if  it  was  only  half 
fat?"  The  young  man  turned  around 
to  the  blackboard,  but  rather  hesitatingly 


this  time.  At  last  he  said:  **It  seems 
easy  enough,  but  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  the  fat.*'  This  was  an  ^example 
of  one  who  had  been  taught  arithmetic, 
but  was  not  thereby  able  to  think.  Mr. 
Page  was  a  teacher  who  set  his  pupils  to 
thinking;  they  soon  felt  the  need  of  study. 
His  pupils  never  left  his  room  without 
having  something  to  think  out. 


The  work  of  the  intellect  is  singular. 
Men  have  intuitively  apprehended  the 
great  spiritual  truths.  Then  comes  the 
intellect,  weighing  and  measuring  and 
casting  everything  into  its  own  mould, 
shaping  and  adapting  the  truths  of  God 
to  suit  men's  limited  comprehension,  and 
so  we  have  dogma,  hard  and  unyielding, 
almost  quenching  the  spirit  and  the  truth. 
Then,  when  the  intellect  has  outgrown  its 
own  limitations,  and  when  the  world  is 
ready  for  a  purer  form  of  the  spirit,  a 
clearer  expression  of  the  truth,  this  self- 
same intellect  turns  and  rends  what  it  had 
created,  destroys  what  it  had  soelaborately 
built  up.  But  the  spirit  shines  out  un- 
dimmed,  more  luminous  than  ever.  Thus 
the  idea  of  God  has  undergone  many 
idolatrous  phases.— /^fze/wA  Messenger. 

A  large  sponge  hung  in  the  room  at 
night  or  in  the  daytime,  if  it  can  be 
behind  a  convenient  screen  and  kept  con- 
stantly wet,  will  greatly  assist  in  keeping 
a  room  cool,  or  a  wet  cloth  hung  in  the 
window  over  the  blind  will  cool  the  room 
as  if  a  shower  had  fallen.  All  know  how 
fresh  water  sprinkled  on  the  pavement  in 
front  of  all  the  windows  and  doors  will 
refresh  the  hot  dr}'  air  of  Summer. 


Lucy  Larcom  says  if  those  read  her 
book  for  whom  it  was  not  written,  they 
are  eaves-droppers,  and  have  no  right  to 
criticise.  How  much  there  is  in  that 
sentiment ;  how  easily  it  disposes  of  those 
professional  critics  for  whom  no  success- 
ful book — in  the  true  sense — was  ever 
written !  All  really  good  books  are 
written  for  some  special  class  of  people, 
and  yet  they  are  almost  never  the  ones 
who  have  occasion  to  express  publicly 
their  approval  or  disapproval.  This  is 
equally  true  of  the  best  school  work. 
The  teacher  who  really  teaches  for  his 
children  is  to  be  judged,  usually,  by  those 
who  have  the  critic's  standards.  There 
are  many  teachers  who  actually  dare  not 
teach  for  the  children  with  w^hom  they 
are.     There   are    some    visitors,    some 
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school  directors,  and  possibly  superin- 
tendents and  principals,  who  are  eaves- 
droppers. Hasten  the  day  when  teachers 
will  care  to  teach  for  the  better  good  of 
the  children,  and  when  all  critics  and 
officials  will  be  able  to  see  and  speak  from 
the  child's  standpoint. — -A^.  E,  Journal, 


Once  again  has  come  the  day  when 
the  loyal  survivors  who  helped  save  a 
nation  will  march  with  solemn  steps 
among  the  graves  of  those  who  sleep. 
Each  succeeding  year  sees  fewer  veterans 
and  more  graves,  and  ere  long  the  loving 
task  of  comrades  will  be  performed  by 
the  sons  of  those  fathers  who  believed 
with  the  ancient  Romans  that  *'  it  is 
sweet  and  beautiful  to  die  for  one's 
country.'* 

The  dajr»s  oration  is  in  flowers, 
Then  smj?.  ye  gardens  ;  sing,  ye  bowers ; 
Let  Flora's  loveliest  banners  wave 
And  droop  above  the  soldier's  grave. 

So  June  in  red  and  May  in  white. 
Their  hands  will  clasp,'their  souls  unite, 
Above  the  mounds  spread  far  and  wide, 
In  vale  and  knoll  and  mountain  side. 

Round  marbles  white  that  speak  and  breathe 
The  floral  offerings  we  will  wreathe, 
While  glory's  voice,  with  sweetest  chimes, 
Shall  chant  their  names  in  better  climes. 

Then  ring,  ye  bowers ;  ye  gardens,  vie  ; 
Let  silent  eloquence  reply, 
And  winds  that  wave  from  sea  to  sea 
Shall  breathe  the  anthem,  All  Are  Free  ! 


The  great  qualities  possessed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  grow  and  will  continue  to  grow 
in  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  world. 
It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  had 
opportunity  for  personal  observation  that 
there  is  no  name  in  the  long  list  of  dis- 
tinguished   Americans  that  excites  the 
interest  and  admiration  of  the  governing 
classes  in  the  old  world  as  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.     The  glamor  that  surrounds  the 
names  of  our  great  and  successful  gen- 
erals has  in  no  way  lessened  the  steadily 
increasing  respect  and  aflfection  in  which 
Ills  services  are  held.     We  are  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  tremendous 
influence  he  exerted   whilst  living,  and 
the  marvelous  hold  he  still  has  upon  the 
the  imagination,  judgment,  and  venera- 
tion  of  mankind.     Other  men  of  great 
force  who  have  rendered  important  public 
services  pass  away  and  are  soon  forgotten. 
His  memory  is  as  green  as  if  he  had  left 
us  but  yesterday.     Nay,  time  seems  but 
to  add  lustre  to  his  fame.     Was  it  his 


lofty  patriotism,  his  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed,  his  love  for  humanity,  his 
effort  to  lift  up  the  toiler,  to  dignify 
labor,  or  was  it  because,  as  our  great 
leader,  he  fell  a  martyr  in  the  cause 
"which  triumphed  as  he  expired,  that  he 
seems  always  a  living  and  ever-inspiring 
presence  to  us  all  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the 
combination  of  all  the  noble  qualities  he 
possessed,  sanctified  by  his  martyrdom  to 
liberty,  that  exalts  him  above  others  and 
makes  him  the  honored  and  beloved  of 
the  people? — A,  L,  Snowdon, 

Let  us  never  lose  our  faith  in  human 
nature,  no  matter  how  often  we  are  de- 
ceived. Do  not  let  the  deceptions  destroy 
confidence  in  the  real  honesty,  goodness, 
generosity,  humanity  and  friendship  that 
exist  in  the  world.  I  have  lost  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  all  I  have  ever  made  in 
lending  money  and  endorsing  notes,  and 
have  incurred  generally  the  enmity  of 
those  I  have  helped  because  I  did  not 
keep  it  up.  But  every  once  in  a  while 
there  was  somebody  who  did  return  in 
such  full  measure  the  credit  for  the  help 
that  was  rendered,  that  faith  was  kept 
alive  and  the  beauty  and  the  goodness  of 
our  human  nature  were  made  evident. 
I  have  had  appointed  about  a  thousand  men 
to  office  and  employment  which  gave  them 
support  and  the  chance  to  climb  to  posi- 
tions of  greater  responsibility  and  trust  if 
they  had  the  inclination  and  ability. 
About  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  them 
throw  stones  at  me  because  I  did  not  do 
better  for  them,  keep  on  pushing  them; 
and  yet  there  are  a  hundred  or  so  who, 
by  the  exercise  of  their  own  ability,  their 
own  grasp  of  the  situation,  have  gone  on 
to  the  accomplishment  of  such  high  am- 
bitions and  successes,  and  have  appre- 
ciated in  so  many  ways  the  help  ex- 
tended to  them  by  helping  others,  that 
again  my  faith  in  human  nature  remains 
undiminished.— Oa««r<?y  i!/.  Depew, 

In  a  graded  school  the  principal  re- 
quested the  teachers  to  endeavor  to  cor- 
rect a  prevailing  evil,  with  the  following 
result :  Teacher  No.  i  tried  to  ridicule 
her  pupils  out  of  the  evil  habit,  but  failed, 
and  not  only  so,  but  lost  the  respect  of 
her  pupils.  Teacher  No.  2  scolded  and 
lectured,  but  the  practice  was  not  discon- 
tinued, and  she  acknowledged  that  she 
could  not  do  anything  further.  Teacher 
No.  3  requested  her  pupils  in  the  morn- 
ing to  discontinue  the  practice;  during 
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the  day  she  noted  the  names  of  those 
who  had  failed  to  do  as  requested,  de- 
tained them  for  a  quiet  talk,  spoke  to 
them  kindly  on  the  matter,  asked  for  a 
voluntary  promise  not  to  offend  again, 
which  promise  on  their  part  was  faith- 
fully kept. — Review, 


Werb  the  schoolmaster  as  noisy  as  a 
politician,  or  as  visible  as  an  orator,  or  as 
charming  as  an  artist  in  a  studio,  the 
public  Vould  hasten  to  crown  with  laurels 
at  least  all  those  great  in  this  calling;  but 
they  live  and  die  in  a  world  where  those 
who  lay  the  mighty  foundations  of  a 
cathedral  are  forgotten,  compared  with 
those  who  carve  its  columns  or  design  its 
colored  glass. — David  Swinfr. 

Busy  lives,  like  running  water,  are 
generally  pure.  Nothing  will  do  more  to 
improve  the  looks  than  sunshine  in  the 
heart.  Endeavor  to  keep  your  life  in  the 
sunshine — the  shadows  will  catch  it  soon 
enough.  A  child's  mind  is  often  a  piece 
of  white  paper  upon  which  anything  may 
be  written.  Don't  blot  it.  Those  who 
have  the  *'best  times''  when  they  are 
young  begin  the  soonest  to  nurse  their 
rheumatism.  Happy  is  he  who  has 
learned  this  one  thing — to  do  the  plain 
duty  of  the  moment  quickly  and  cheer- 
fully, whatever  it  may  be.  If  you  want 
knowledge,  you  must  toil  for  it ;  if  you 
want  food,  you  must  toil  for  it;  and  if 
pleasure,  you  must  toil  for  it.  Toil  is 
the  law.  Pleasure  comes  through  toil, 
and  not  by  self-indulgence  and  indolence. 
When  one  gets  to  love  work  his  life  is  a 
happy  one.  Therefore  learn  to  enjoy  your 
work.     **  Triumph  and  toil  are  twins." 

I  HEAR  men  speak  continually  of  going 
to  a  **  better  world,"  rather  than  of  its 
coming  to  them;  but  in  that  prayer  which 
they  have  straight  from  the  lips  of  the 
Light  of  the  World,  there  is  not  anything 
about  going  to  another  world;  only  of 
another  government  coming  into  this, 
which  will  constitute  it  a  world  indeed — 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth:  **Thy 
kingdom  come;  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."— •/<7A«  Ruskin, 


**All  I  got  of  a  farm  life,"  says  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  **I  picked  up  right 
from  this  distance — this  town — this  old 
homestead.  Of  course,  Greenfield  was 
nothing  but  a  farmer  town  then,  and  be- 
sides, father  had  a  farm  just  on  the  edge 


of  town,  and  in  com-plantin'  time  he  used 
to  press  us  boys  into  service  and  we  went 
very  loathfully,  at  least  I  did.  I  got  hold 
of  farm  life  some  way — all  ways,  in  fact. 
I  might  not  have  made  use  of  it  if  I  had 
been  closer  to  it  than  this.  Sometimes 
some  real  country  boy  gives  me  the  round 
turn  on  some  farm  points.  For  instance, 
here  comes  one  stepping  up  to  me:  *  You 
never  lived  on  a  farm,'  he  says.  *  Why 
not?'  says  I.  'Well,'  he  says,  'a  turkey 
cock  gobbles,  but  he  don't  ky-ouck,  as 
your  poetry  says.*  He  had  me  right 
there.  *  It's  the  turkey  hen  that  ky- 
oucks.'  *  Well,  you'll  never  hear  another 
turkey  cock  of  mine  ky-ouckin*,'  says  I. 
But  generally  I  hit  on  the  right  symbols. 
I  get  the  frost  on  the  pumpkin  and  the 
fodder  in  the  shock,  and  I  see  the  frost  on 
the  old  ax  they  split  the  pumpkins  with 
for  feed,  and  I  get  the  smell  of  the  fodder 
and  the  cattle,  so  that  it  brings  up  the 
right  picture  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
I  don't  know  how  I  do  it.  It  ain't  me." 
His  voice  took  on  a  deeper  tone,  and 
his  face  shone  with  a  strange  sort  of 
mysticism  which  often  comes  out  in  his 
earnest  moments.  He  puts  his  fingers  to 
his  lips  in  a  descriptive  gesture,  as  if  he 
held  a  trumpet.  **  I'm  only  the  *  wilier* 
through  which  the  whistle  comes." 

**  A  FAIR  teacher,  but  lacks  in  breadth," 
was  the  comment  made  by  the  superin- 
tendent on  a  lady  whose  room  was  visited. 
"She  comes  to  our  meetings,  but  takes 
no  part ;  I  doubt  if  she  reads  anything 
more  than  a  novel  and  the  stories  in  the 
newspaper.  She  does  not  own  an  educa- 
tional book;  she  may  have  heard  the 
names  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  but  has 
not  the  slightest  curiosity  about  them. 
She  carries  a  class  along  in  the  third 
reader,  but  they  are  not  interested  by  her 
in  the  names  of  people  spoken  of.  She  is 
a  good  specimen  of  a  mechanical  or 
routine  teacher.  Fifteen  years  ago  she 
would  have  stood  very  well.  She  teaches 
just  as  she  did  three  years  ago.'* 

It  is  all  very  well  to  teach  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  etc.,  in- 
cidentally, but  they  must  be  taught  di- 
rectly and  positively  as  well.  They  are 
not  incidental  studies,  and  should  not  be 
so  considered  or  treated.  It  is  right  to 
give  attention  to  and  instruction  in  these 
subjects  incidentally,  in  teaching  other 
subjects  when  occasion  requires,  but  the 
time  to  teach  reading  is  at  the  hour  fixed 
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in  the  programme  for  that  subject.  It 
should  be  taught  positively,  earnestly 
and  vigorously  during  that  hour,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  subjects.  Not  every 
lesson  is  a  reading  lesson,  neither  is  every 
recitation  a  recitation  in  reading.  What 
is  true  of  reading  is  true  of  other  sub- 
jects. Reading,  writing,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, language,  etc.,  are  fundamental, 
not  incidental  subjects,  and  should  be  so 
taught.~«-if//«(7«rr  School  Journal. 

In  both  France  and  Germany  one- 
fourth  reduced  to  a  decimal  is  written  as 
0,25;  in  England  it  is  written  0*25  (always 
with  the  period  at  the  top  of  the  line), 
and  in  the  United  States  in  this  way  0.25. 
France  and  Germany  always  use  the 
comma,  England  and  the  United  States 
the  period,  the  only  difference  being  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  placed  upon  the 
line.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  given  the 
credit  of  originating  the  present  English 
method  of  using  the  decimal  point,  his 
reason  being  that  by  placing  it  at  the  top 
of  the  line  it  could  be  distinguished  at  a 
glance  from  the  *  *  full  stop ' '  punctuation 
mark.  All  English  mathematicians  use 
the  mark  in  the  way  proposed  by  Newton, 
and  the  period  as  a  sign  of  multiplication. 

For  history  review  have  each  pupil 
bring  to  class  ten  questions  written  on 
separate  slips  of  paper  and  signed.  Mix 
all  these  well  and  in  a  suitable  box,  and 
let  the  pupils  in  turn  draw  questions  from 
the  box  to  be  read  and  answered.  If  any 
pupil  is  not  able  to  answer  the  question 
he  has  drawn,  he  may  call  upon  the  pro- 
poser to  answer  for  him,  or  be  required  to 
look  it  ^p  himself.  If  any  pupil  draws  a 
question  of  his  own  proposing,  he  may 
call  upon  any  member  of  the  class  he  may 
choose  to  answer  it.  Keep  a  list  of  ques- 
tions missed  for  future  use.  The  same 
plan  may  be  pursued  in  other  branches  of 
study.  If  slightly  modified  each  time, 
the  above  plan  may  be  used  frequently  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  class. 

Alaska  has  been  part  of  the  United 
States  since  1867,  and  of  late  has  been 
rapidly  growing  in  commercial  import- 
ance, enforcing  the  need  of  the  revision 
of  its  statutes  and  the  enactment  of  a 
systematic  code  for  the  regulation  of  its 
concerns.  It  is  as  large  as  England,  Ire- 
land, France  and  Spain  put  together, 
containing  585,000  square  miles,  so  that 
it  is  no  pocket  borough  or  northwestern 


Rhode  Island  which  is  to  be  legislated  for, 
but  a  spacious  and  far-reaching  terri- 
tory, likely  in  time  to  become  of  the  first 
commercial  and  other  importance.  Its 
fisheries  stand  in  the  first  rank,  its  pro- 
duction of  gold  increases  year  by  year, 
and  may  sometime  be  as  abundant  as  that 
of  California  or  Middle  Africa,  and  it  pos- 
sesses many  other  productive  capabilities 
likely  to  be  rapidly  developed.  Immi- 
gration there  shows  a  steadily  increasing 
volume,  as  do  its  tables  of  export  and  im- 
port, and  it  is  entitled  to  the  most  serious 
and  attentive  legislative  consideration. 

It  is  said  that  recently  a  preacher,  after 
his  sermon,  requested  all  those  in  his 
congregation  who  were  paying  their  debts 
to  stand  up.  Instantly  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child,  with  one  exception,  were 
to  their  feet.  He  seated  the  crowd,  and 
then  said,  **  Let  every  man  who  is  not 
paying  his  debts,  stand  up.'*  The  ex- 
ception noted,  a  careworn,  hungry-look- 
ing, clothed-inhis-last-summer's-suit  in- 
dividual, slowly  assumed  a  perpendicular 
position  and  leaned  on  the  back  of  the 
bench  in  front  of  him.  **  How  is  it,  my 
friend,*'  asked  the  minister,  **  that  you 
are  the  only  man  in  this  large  congrega- 
tion that  is  unable  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions?*' **  I  publish  a  newspaper,'*  he 
meekly  replied,  *'and  my  brethren  here 
who  have  just  stood  up  are  all  sub- 
scribers, and" — **Letuspray,"  exclaimed 
the  minister. 


The  lives  and  characters  of  many  his- 
toric heroes  make  deep  and  inspiring  im- 
pressions upon  most  of  us,  although,  as 
modern  scholarship  weighs  them  more 
justly  in  the  scales  of  inquiry,  some  of 
them  do  not  loom  up  as  large  as  formerly. 
But  among  them  many  splendid  and  en- 
nobling examples  will  always  continue  to 
be  found.  Yet  is  it  not  true  that  we  often 
gain  even  a  greater  benefit  from  the  less 
conspicuous  and  often  unconscious  hero- 
ism of  some  comparatively  humble  life  ? 
How  many  of  us  owe  more  than  we  ever 
can  express  to  our  mothers  or  to  a  teacher, 
or  to  some  brave  and  noble  spirit  within 
the  range  of  our  early  observation,  who* 
taught  us  ineffaceably  how  to  bear  pain,, 
poverty,  sorrow  or  neglect  bravely  and 
beautifully.  The  subject  broadens  and 
deepens  so  fast  when  suggested  at  all 
that  we  need  not,  and  can  not,  expand  it 
largely  here.  Each  of  us  can  recall 
some  strong  and  sacred  influence  which 
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has  helped  to  render  this  world  a  better 
place.  When  the  pessimist  bewails  the 
evil  around  us  and  prophesies  coming 
ruin,  it  is  enough  to  remember  the 
heroes,  living  or  dead,  whom  we  have 
known,  and  who  have  proved  forever  the 
folly  of  distrust  and  fear.  To  the 
Christian,  of  course,  the  heroism  of  Jesus 
is  more  impressive  the  more  it  is  studied. 
If  it  were  only  that  of  a  mere  man,  it 
would  not  fail  to  exert  tremendous  power. 
And  as  Memorial  Day  revives  the  me- 
mories of  the  great  host  who  offered 
strength  and  happiness,  and  even  life,  at 
the  call  of  their  country,  thousands  of 
whom  gave  themselves  thus  to  God  as 
purposely  and  sincerely  as  if  they  had 
heard  His  voice  calling  them,  the  help 
which  we  all  have  received  from  their 
heroic  lives  surely  needs  no  enforcement. 
— Congregationalist, 

It  is  well  understood  by  all  thoughtful 
teachers  that  they  can  teach  only  a  part 
of  what  must  be  taught.  The  pupil  must 
teach  himself  fully  nine- tenths  of  what  he 
knows.  To  put  a  pupil  into  the  self- 
learning  condition  is,  therefore,  the  great 
task  before  the  teacher.  A  very  success- 
ful teacher  employed  this  plan  :  Each  pu- 
pil had  a  blank-book  and  wrote  in  it  under 
the  head.  What  I  have  learned,  in  re- 
spect to  numbers,  plants,  manners,  peo- 
ple, things,  etc.,  giving  his  conclusions, 
the  teacher  suggesting  developments. 
Then  another  head  was  chosen.  What  I 
need  to  know  more  of,  and  under  this  put 
down  a  table  of  things  unknown.  At 
the  end  of  a  term  they  wrote  of  What  I 
have  learned  since.  The  object  was  to 
have  them  interested  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge and  to  direct  them  in  its  acquisition. 


THE  LAST  DAYS. 


BY  RHODA   LEE. 


THE  **  last  days  *'  are  here.  Let  them 
be  as  happy  as  possible.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  the  regular  work  should 
give  place  to  play,  or  that  any  careless, 
go-as-you-please  order  should  prevail. 
That  would  mean  a  speedy  demoraliza- 
tion and  a  farewell  to  all  peace  of  mind. 
But  introduce  as  much  variety  as  possible 
with  the  regular  work.  The  thousand 
and  one  little  changes  we  can  make  will 
delight  the  little  folks  and  supply  the  in- 
crease of  interest  that  is  necessary  at  this 


time.  June  is  generally  a  trying  month. 
It  is  difficult  for  older  people  with  fixed 
purposes  to  stay  within  during  these  tun- 
shiny  days ;  how  much  harder  for  the 
boys  and  girls  to  content  themselves  in 
school. 

Happening  one  day,  about  four  o'clock, 
to  drop  into  the  class-room  of  a  friend,  I 
found  all  the  scholars  gone,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  dejected  little  mortal  who 
sat  at  the  end  of  an  aisle,  looking  very 
unhappy.  I  announced  my  intention  of 
taking  the  teacher  for  a  walk,  but  was 
requested  to  wait  a  few  minutes  until  she 
had  spoken  to  the  delinquent.  **You 
know,"  she  said,  **  I  always  like  to  have 
my  scholars  go  home  happy."  True  it 
was  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  little  fellow 
marched  off  with  a  penitent  though  smil- 
ing face,  and  his  bright  **Good  night. 
Miss  May,"  came  from  a  relieved  and 
happy  heart.  It  is  certainly  a  good  thing 
to  send  the  children  home  happy.  By 
that  I  do  not  mean  with  indifference  to 
the  wrong-doing  and  thoughtlessness  that 
may  have  been  an  undesirable  part  of  the 
day's  programme,  but  with  such  assur- 
ance of  your  sympathy  and  good-will  as 
will  inspire  greater  effort  on  the  morrow. 
I  have  seen  children  pass  out  of  the 
school  gate  with  frowns  and  scowls  on 
their  faces,  and  angry  expressions  on 
their  lips,  that  did  not  speak  of  a  peace- 
able ending  to  the  day.  This  is  not  as  it 
should  be,  nor  as  it  would  be  if  the  right 
spirit  ruled  the  hearts  of  the  children. 
Teach  them  the  happiness  of  right  think- 
ing and  right  doing,  the  wisdom  of  obedi- 
ence and  orderliness,  and  make  the 
schoolroom  a  co-operative,  law-abiding, 
peaceable  community.  Then  a^uredly 
the  scholars  will  **  go  home  happy,"  and 
the  holidays  so  rapidly  nearing  us  will 
hold  only  pleasant  recollections  of  school 
left  behind.  We  trust  the  next  two 
months  will  be  enjoyable  ones,  and  that 
all  our  readers  will  endeavor  to  take  a 
thorough  rest.  We  admire  the  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Lowell  when  he  says,  at  tirae:»  it 
is  a  good  thing 

To  sun  ttie  and  do  nothing.     Nay,  I  think 
Merely  to  bask  and  ripen  is  sometimes 
The  student's  riper  business ;  the  brain 
That  forages  all  climes  to  line  its  cells, 
Ranging  both  worlds  on  lightest  wings  of  wish. 
Will  not  distil  the  juices  it  has  sucked 
To  the  sweet  substance  of  pellucid  thought. 
Except  for  him  who  hath  the  secret  learned 
To  mix  his  blood  with  sunshine,  and  to  take 
The  wind  into  his  pulses. 

Canada  Ed,  JoumaL 
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EDUCATION :  ART  OF  LIVING. 


BY  ROBERT  GRANT. 


ON  occasions  of  oratory  in  this  country, 
nothing  will  arouse  an  audience  more 
quickly  than  an  allusion  to  our  public 
school  system,  and  any  speaker  who  sees 
fit  to  apostrophize  it  is  certain  to  be 
fervidly  applauded.  Moreover,  in  private 
conversation,  whether  with  our  country- 
men or  with  foreigners,  every  citizen  is 
prone  to  indulge  in  the  statement,  com- 
monly uttered  with  some  degree  of 
emotion,  that  our  public  schools  are  the 
great  bulwarks  of  progressive  democracy. 
Why,  then,  is  the  American  parent,  as 
soon  as  he  becomes  well-to-do,  apt  to  send 
his  children  elsewhere? 

I  was  walking  down  town  with  a  friend 
the  other  day,  and  he  asked  me  casually 
where  I  sent  my  boys  to  school.  When 
I  told  him  that  they  attended  a  public 
school  he  said,  promptly,  **Good  enough. 
I  like  to  see  a  man  do  it.  It's  the  right 
thing."  I  acquiesced  modestly  ;  then,  as 
I  knew  that  he  had  a  boy  of  his  own,  I 
asked  him  the  same  question. 

**  My  son,'*  he  replied  slowly,  **  goes  to 
Mr.  Bingham's" — indicating  a  private 
scbool  for  boys  in  the  neighborhood. 
*'He  is  a  little  delicate — that  is,  he  had 
measles  last  summer,  and  has  never  quite 
recovered  his  strength.  I  had  almost 
made  up  my  mind  to  send  him  to  a  public 
school,  so  that  he  might  mix  with  all 
kinds  of  boys;  but  his  mother  seemed  to 
think  that  the  chances  of  his  catching 
scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  would  be 
greater,  and  she  has  an  idea  that  he  would 
make  undesirable  acquaintances  and  learn 
things  which  he  shouldn't.  So,  on  the 
whole,  we  decided  to  send  him  to  Bing- 
ham's. But  I  agree  that  you  are  right." 
There  are  many  men  in  the  community 
who,  like  my  friend,  believe  thoroughly 
that  every  One  would  do  well  to  send  his 
boys  to  a  public  school — that  is,  every  one 
but  themselves.  When  it  comes  to  the 
case  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood  they 
hesitate,  and  in  nine  instances  oujt  of  ten, 
on  some  plea  or  other,  turn  their  backs 
on  the  principles  they  profess.  This  is 
especially  true  in  our  cities,  and  it  has 
been  more  or  less  true  ever  since  the  De- 
claration of  Independence ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  ten- 
dency at  present,  it  is  necessary  merely 
to  instance  the  numerous  private  schools 
all  over  the  country.     The  pupils  at  these 


private  schools  are  the  children  of  our 
people  of  means  and  social  prominence, 
the  people  who  ought  to  be  the  most  pat- 
riotic citizens  of  the  Republic. 

I  frankly  state  that  I,  for  one,  would 
not  send  my  boys  to  a  public  school  un- 
less I  believed  the  school  to  be  a  good 
one.  Whatever  other  motives  may  influ- 
ence parents,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
are  finally  deterred  from  sending  their 
boys  to  a  public  school  by  the  conviction 
that  the  education  offiered  to  their  sons  in 
return  for  taxes  is  inferior  to  what  can  be 
obtained  by  private  contract.  Though  a 
father  may  be  desirous  to  have  his  boys 
understand  early  the  theory  of  democratic 
equality,  he  may  well  hesitate  to  let  them 
remain  comparatively  ignorant  in  order 
to  impress  upon  them  this  doctrine.  In 
this  age,  when  so  much  stress  is  laid  on 
the  importance  of  giving  one's  children 
the  best  education  possible,  it  seems  too 
large  a  price  to  pay.  Why,  after  all, 
should  a  citizen  send  his  boys  to  a  school 
provided  by  the  State,  if  better  schools 
exist  in  the  neighborhood  which  he  can 
afford  to  have  them  attend  ? 

This  conviction  on  the  part  of  parents 
is  certainly  justified  in  many  sections  of 
the  country,  and  when  justifiable,  disarms 
the  critic  who  is  prepared  to  take  a  father 
to  task  for  sending  his  children  to  a 
private  school.  Also,  it  is  the  only  argu- 
ment which  the  well-to-do  aristocrat  can 
successfully  protect  himself  behind.  It 
is  a  full  suit  of  armor  in  itself,  but  it  is  all 
he  has.  Every  other  excuse  which  he 
can  give  is  flimsy  as  tissue-paper,  and  ex- 
poses him  utterly.  Therefore,  if  the  State 
is  desirous  to  educate  the  sons  of  its  lead- 
ing citizens,  it  ought  to  make  sure  that 
the  public  schools  are  second  to  none  in 
the  land.  If  it  does  not,  it  has  only  itself 
to  blame  if  they  are  educated  apart  from 
the  sons  of  the  masses  of  the  population. 
Nor  is  it  an  answer  to  quote  the  Fourth 
of  July  orator,  that  our  public  schools  are 
second  to  none  in  the  world  ;  for  one  has 
only  to  investigate  to  be  convinced  that, 
both  as  regards  the  niethods  of  teaching 
and  as  regards  ventilation,  many  of  them 
all  over  the  country  are  signally  inferior 
to  the  school  as  it  should  be,  and  the 
school,  both  public  and  private,  as  it  is 
in  certain  localities.  So  long  as  school 
boards  and  committees,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  are  composed  mainly  of 
political  aspirants  without  experience  in 
educational  matters,  and  who  seek  to 
serve  as  a  first  or  second  step  toward  the 
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White  House,  our  public  schools  are 
likely  to  remain  only  pretty  good.  So 
long  as  people  with  axes  to  grind,  or, 
more  plainly  speaking,  text-books  to 
circulate,  are  chosen  to  office,  our  public 
schools  are  not  likely  to  improve.  So 
long — and  here  is  the  most  serious  factor 
of  all— so  long  as  the  well-to-do  American 
father  and  mother  continue  to  be  sub- 
limely indifferent  to  the  condition  of  the 
public  schools,  the  public  schools  will 
never  be  so  good  as  they  ought  to  be. 

It  must  certainly  be  a  source  of  constant 
discouragement  to  the  earnest-minded 
people  in  this  country,  who  are  interested 
in  education,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
believers  in  our  professed  national  hostil- 
ity to  class  distinctions,  that  the  well-to- 
do  American  parent  so  calmly  turns  his 
back  on  the  public  schools,  and  regards 
them  very  much  from  the  lofty  standpoint 
from  which  certain  persons  are  wont  to 
regard  religion — as  an  excellent  thing  for 
the  masses,  but  superfluous  for  them- 
selves. Of  course,  if  we  are  going,  in  this 
respect  also,  to  model  ourselves  on  and 
imitate  the  older  civilizations,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said.  If  the  public  schools 
are  to  be  merely  a  semi-charitable  insti- 
tution for  children  whose  parents  cannot 
afford  to  separate  them  from  the  common 
herd,  the  discussion  ceases.  But  what 
becomes,  then,  of  our  cherished  and 
Fourth  of  July  sanctified  theories  of 
equality  and  common  school  education  ? 
And  what  do  we  mean  when  we  prate  of 
a  common  humanity,  and  no  upper  class? 

It  is  in  the  city  or  town,  where  the 
public  school  is  equal  or  superior  to  the 
private  schaol,  that  the  real  test  comes. 
Yet  in  these  places  well-to-do  parents 
seem  almost  as  indifferent  as  when  they 
have  the  righteous  defence  that  their 
children  would  be  imperfectly  educated, 
or  breathe  foul  air,  were  they  to  be  sent 
to  a  public  school.  They  take  no  interest, 
and  they  fairly  bristle  with  polite  and  in- 
genious excuses  for  evading  compliance 
with  the  institutions  of  their  country. 
Not  everybody,  but  probably  three-fifths 
of  the  parents  who  can  afford,  if  necessary, 
to  pay  for  private  instruction.  And  hav- 
ing once  made  the  decison  that,  for  some 
reason,  a  public  school  education  is  not 
desirable  for  their  children,  they  feel 
absolved  from  further  responsibility  and 
practically  wash  their  hands  of  the  mat 
ter.  It  is  notorious  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  children  of  the  leading 
bankers,   merchants,    professional    men, 


and  other  influential  citizens,  who  reside 
in  the  so-called  court  end  of  our  large 
cities,  do  not  attend  the  public  schools; 
and  it  is  equally  notorious  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  well-conducted  and  satisfactory 
school  in  the  district  affects  the  attend- 
ance comparatively  little.     If  only  this 
element  of  the  population,  which  is  now 
so  indifferent,  would  interest  itself  act- 
ively, what  a  vast   improvement  could 
be  effected  in  our  public  school  system  ! 
If  the  parents  in  the  community   whose 
standards  of  life  are  the  highest,   and 
whose   ideas  are  the  most  enlightened, 
would  as  a  class  co-operate  in  the  ad- 
vancement   of  common    education,    the 
charge  that  our  public  schools  produce 
on  the  whole  second-rate  acquirements, 
and    second-rate    morals  and    manners, 
would  soon  be  refuted,  and  the  cause  of 
popular  education   would    cease    to   be 
handicapped,  as  it  is  at  present,  by  the 
coolness  of  the  well-to-do  class.     If  the 
public  schools,  in  those  sections  of  our 
cities  where  our  most  intelligent  and  in- 
fluential citizens  have  their  homes,  are 
unsatisfactory,    they  could    speedily    be 
made  as  good  as  any  private  school,  were 
the  same  interest  manifested  by  the  tax- 
payers as  is  shown  when  an  undesirable 
pavement  is  laid,  or  a  company  threatens 
to  provide  rapid  transit  before  their  doors. 
Unfortunately,  that  same  spirit  of  aloof- 
ness,  which   has  in    the   past  operated 
largely  to  exclude  this  element  in   the 
nation  from  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
popular  government,  seems  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  this  matter.     Certainly  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  twenty 
years  in  remedying  the  political  evil,  and 
the  public  good  appears  to  demand  a 
change  of  front  from  the  same  class  of 
people  on  the  subject  of  common  educa- 
tion, unless  we  are  prepared  to  advocate 
the  existence  and  growth  of   a  favored 
special  class,  out  of  touch  with,  and  at 
heart  disdainful  of,  the  average  citizen. 
The  most  serious  enemies  of  the  public 
schools  among  well-to-do  people  appear 
to  be  women.     Many  a  man,  alive  to  the 
importance  of  educating  his  sons  in  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, would  like  to  send  his  boys  to  a 
public  school,  but  is  deterred  by  his  wife. 
A  mother  accustomed  to  the  refinements 
of  modern  civilization,  is  apt  to  shrink 
from   sending    her  fleckless  darling    to 
consort,  and  possibly  become  the  boon 
companion  or  bosom  friend,  of  a  street 
waif.    She  urges  the  danger  of  contami- 
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nation,  both  physical  and  moral,  and  is 
only  too  glad  to  discover  an  excuse  for 
refusing  to  yield.  *' Would  you  like  to 
have  your  precious  boy  sit  side  by  side 
with  a  little  negro?*'  I  was  asked  one 
day,  in  horrified  accents,  by  a  well-to-do 
American  mother;  and  I  have  heard 
many  fears  expressed  by  others  that  their 
offspring  would  learn  vice,  or  contract 
disease,  through  daily  association  with 
the  children  of  the  mass.  It  is  not  un- 
just to  state  that  the  average  well-to-do 
mother  is  gratified  when  the  public 
school,  to  which  her  sons  would  other- 
wise be  sent,  is  so  unsatisfactory  that 
their  father's  patriotism  is  overborne  by 
other  considerations.  All  theories  of 
government  or  humanity  are  lost  sight  of 
in  her  desire  to  shelter  her  boys,  and  the 
simplest  way  to  her  seems  to  be  to  set 
them  apart  from  the  rest  of  creation,  in- 
stead of  taking  pains  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  suitably  taught  and  protected 
side  by  side  with  the  other  children  of 
the  community.  Excellent  as  many  of 
our  private  schools  are,  it  is  doubtful  if 
either  the  morals  are  better,  or  the  liabil- 
ity to  disease  is  less,  among  the  children 
who  attend  tnem  than  at  a  public  school 
of  the  best  class.  To  begin  with,  the 
private  schools  in  our  cities  are  eagerly 
patronized  by  that  not  inconsiderable 
class  of  parents  who  hope  or  imagine  that 
the  social  position  of  their  children  is  to 
be  established  by  association  with  the 
children  of  influential  people.  Falsehood, 
meanness,  and  unworthy  ambitions  are 
quite  as  dangerous  to  character,  when 
the  little  man  who  suggests  them  has  no 
patches  on  his  breeches,  as  when  he  has; 
and  unfortunately  there  are  no  outward 
signs  on  the  moral  nature,  like  holes  in 
trousers,  to  serve  as  danger  signals  to  our 
darlings.  Then  again,  those  of  us  who 
occupy  comfortable  houses  in  desirable 
localities,  will  generally  find  on  investi- 
gation that  the  average  of  the  class  of 
children  which  attend  the  public  school 
in  such  a  district  is  much  superior  to 
what  paternal  or  maternal  fancy  has 
painted.  In  such  a  district  the  children 
of  the  ignorant  emigrant  class  are  not  to 
be  found  in  large  numbers.  The  pupils 
consist  mainly  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
native  American  population,  whose  ten- 
dencies and  capacities  for  good  have 
always  been,  and  continue  to  be,  the 
basis  of  our  strength  as  a  people.  There 
is  no  need  that  a  mother  with  delicate 
sensibilities  should  send  her  son  into  the 


slums  in  order  to  obtain  for  him  a  common 
school  education  ;  she  has  merely  to  con- 
sent that  he  take  his  chance  with  the  rest 
of  the  children  of  the  district  in  which  he 
lives,  and  bend  her*own  energies  to  make 
the  standards  of  that  school  as  high  as 
possible.  In  that  way  she  will  best  help 
to  raise  the  tone  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  and  best  aid  to  obliterate  those 
class  distinctions  which,  in  spite  of  Fourth 
of  July  negations,  are  beginning  to  ex- 
pose us  to  the  charge  of  insincerity. 

When  a  boy  has  reached  the  age  of 
eleven  or  twelve,  another  consideration 
presents  itself  which  is  a  source  of  serious 
perplexity  to  parents.  Shall  he  be  edu- 
cated at  home — that  is,  attend  school  in 
his  own  city  or  town— or  be  sent  to  one 
of  the  boarding-schools  or  academies 
which  are  ready  to  open  their  doors  to 
him  and  fit  him  for  college?  Here  again 
we  are  met  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
boarding-school  of  this  type  is  not  a 
native  growth,  but  an  exotic.  England 
has  supplied  us  with  a  precedent.  The 
great  boarding-schools,  Rugby,  Eton,  and 
Harrow,  are  the  resort  of  the  gentlemen 
of  England.  Though  termed  public 
schools,  they  are  class  schools,  reserved 
and  intended  for  the  education  of  only  the 
highly  respectable.  The  sons  of  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  candlestick- 
maker,  are  not  formally  barred,  but  they 
are  tacitly  excluded.  The  pupils  are  the 
sons  of  the  upper  and  well-to-do  middle 
classes.  A  few  boarding-schools  for  boys 
have  been  in  existence  here  for  many 
years,  but  in  the  last  twenty  there  has 
been  a  notable  increase  in  their  number 
and  importance.  These  too  are  essenti- 
ally class  schools,  for  though  ostensibly 
open  to  everybody,  the  charges  for  tuition 
and  living  are  beyond  the  means  of 
parents  with  a  small  income.  Most  of 
them  are  schools  of  a  religious  denomi- 
nation, though  commonly  a  belief  in  the 
creed  for  which  the  institution  stands  is 
not  made  a  formal  requisite  for  admission. 
The  most  successful  profess  the  Episco- 
palian faith,  and  in  other  essential  re- 
spects are  modelled  deliberately  on  the 
English  public  schools. 

The  strongest  argument  for  sending  a 
boy  to  one  of  these  schools  is  the  fresh- 
air  plea.  Undeniably,  the  growing  boy 
in  a  large  city  is  at  a  disadvantage.  He 
can  rarely,  if  ever,  obtain  opportunities 
for  healthful  exercise  and  recreation  equal 
to  those  afforded  by  a  well-conducted 
boarding-school.     He  is  likely  to  become 
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a  little  man  too  early,  or  else  to  sit  in  the 
house  because  there  is  nowhere  to  play. 
At  a  boarding-school  he  will,  under  firm 
but  gentle  discipline,  keep  regular  hours, 
eat  simple  food,  and  between  study  times 
be  stimulated  to  cultivate  athletic  or 
other  out-door  pursuits.  It  is  not  strange 
that  parents  should  be  attracted  by  the 
comparison,  and  decide  that,  on  the 
whole,  their  boys  will  fare  better  away 
from  home.  Obviously  the  aristocratic 
mother  will  point  out  to  her  husband 
that  his  predilection  for  the  public  school 
system  is  answered  by  the  fact  that  the 
State  does  not  supply  schools  away  from 
the  city,  where  abundant  fresh  air  and  a 
famous  foot-ball  field  are  appurtenant  to 
the  institution.  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby 
recurs  to  them  both,  and  they  conclude 
that  what  has  been  good  enough  for  gen- 
erations of  English  boys  will  be  best  for 
their  own  son  and  heir. 

On  the  other  hand,  have  we  Americans 
ever  quite  reconciled  ourselves  to,  and 
sympathized  with,  the  traditional  attitude 
of  English  parents  toward  their  sons,  as 
portrayed  in  veracious  fiction  ?  The  day 
of  parting  comes;  the  mother,  red-eyed 
from  secret  weeping,  tries  not  to  break 
down ;  the  blubbering  sisters  throw  their 
arms  around  the  neck  of  the  hero  of  the 
hour,  and  slip  pen-wipers  of  their  own 
precious  making  into  his  pockets;  the 
father,  abnormally  stem  to  hide  his 
emotion,  says,  bluffly,  **  Good- by,  Tom  ; 
it's  time  to  be  off,  and  we'll  see  you  again 
at  Christmas.'*  And  out  goes  Tom,  a 
tender  fledgling,  into  the  great  world  of 
the  public  school,  and  that  is  the  last  of 
home.  His  holidays  arrive,  but  there  is 
no  more  weeping.  He  is  practically  out 
of  his  parents'  lives,  and  the  sweet  influ- 
ence of  a  good  mother  is  exercised  only 
through  fairly  regular  correspondenc. 
And  Tom  is  said  to  be  getting  manly, 
and  thet  the  nonsense  has  nearly  been 
knocked  out  of  him.  He  has  been 
bullied  and  has  learned  to  bully ;  he  has 
been  a  fag,  and  is  now  a  cock.  Perhaps 
he  is  first  scholar,  if  not  a  hero  of  the 
cricket  or  foot-ball  field.  Then  off  he 
goes  to  college,  half  a  stranger  to  those 
who  love  him  best.  This  is  fine  and 
manly  perhaps,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
sense,  but  does  it  not  seem  just  a  little 
brutal?  Are  we  well-to-do  Americans 
prepared  to  give  up  to  others,  however 
exemplary,  the  conduct  of  our  children's 
lives?  Granting  that  the  American 
private  boarding-school   is  a  delightful 


institution  where  bullying  and  fags  and 
cocks  are  not  known,  can  it  ever  take  the 
place  of  home,  or  supply  the  stimulus  to 
individual  life  which  is  exercised  by  wise 
parental  love  and  precept?  Of  course  it 
is  easier,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  send  one's 
boy  to  a  select  boarding-school  where  the 
conditions  are  known  to  be  highly  satis- 
factory. It  shifts  the  responsibility  on  to 
other  shoulders,  and  yet  leaves  one  who 
is  not  sensitive,  in  the  pleasing  frame  of 
mind  that  the  very  best  thing  has  been 
done  for  the  young  idea.  In  our  busy 
American  life— more  feverish  than  that  of 
our  English  kinsfolk  whose  institution 
we  have  copied — many  doubtless  are  in- 
duced to  seek  this  solution  of  a  perplex- 
ing problem  bv  the  consciousness  of  their 
own  lack  of  efficiency,  and  their  own  lack 
of  leisure  to  provide  a  continuous  home 
influence  superior  or  equal  to  what  can 
be  supplied  by  head-masters  and  their 
assistants,  who  are  both  churchmen  and 
athletes.  Many  too,  especially  fathers, 
are  firm  believers  in  that  other  English 
doctrine,  that  most  boys  need  to  have  the 
nonsense  knocked  out  of  them,  and  that 
the  best  means  of  accomplishing  this  re- 
sult is  to  cut  them  loose  from  their 
mothers'  apron-strings. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  great  English  public 
schools  are  a  national  cult.  That  is, 
everybody  above  a  certain  class  sends  his 
sons  to  one  of  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  private  boarding-schools  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  fashioned  after  them,  have 
thus  far  attracted  the  patronage  of  a  very 
small  element  of  the  population.  It  is 
their  misfortune,  rather  than  their  fault, 
that  they  are  chiefly  the  resort  of  the  .sons 
of  rich  or  fashionable  people,  and  conse- 
quently are  the  most  conspicuously  class 
schools  in  the  country.  Doubtless  the 
earnest  men  who  conduct  most  of  them 
regret  that  this  is  so,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
factors  of  the  case  which  the  American 
parent  with  sons  must  face  at  present.  It 
may  be  that  this  is  to  be  the  type  of 
school  which  is  to  become  predominant 
here,  and  that,  as  in  England,  the  nation 
will  recognize  it  as  a  national  force,  even 
though  here,  as  there,  only  the  sons  of 
the  upper  classes  enjoy  its  advantages. 
That  will  depend  partly  on  the  extent  to 
which  we  shall  decide,  as  a  society,  to 
promote  further  class  education.  At 
present  these  schools  are  essentially 
private  institutions.  They  are  small; 
they  do  not,  like  our  American  colleges, 
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offer  scholarships,  and  thus  invite  the  at- 
tendance of  ambitious  students  without 
means.  Moreover,  they  are  almost  uni- 
versally conducted  on  a  sectarian  basis,  or 
with  a  sectarian  leaning,  which  is  apt  to 
proselytize,  at  least  indirectly. 

While  those  in  charge  of  them  indis- 
putably strive  to  inculcate  every  virtue, 
the  well-to-do  American  father  must  re- 
member that  his  sons  will  associate 
intimately  there  with  many  boys  whose 
parents  belong  to  that  frivolous  class 
which  is  to-day  chiefly  absorbed  in  beau- 
tiful establishments,  elaborate  cookery, 
and  the  wholly  material  vanities  of  lite, 
and  are  out  ot  sympathy  with,  or  are  in- 
different to,  the  earnest  temper  and  views 
of  that  already  large  and  intelligent  por- 
tion of  the  community,  which  views  with 
horror  the  development  among  us  of  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  which  apes  and  is 
striving  to  out-do  the  heartless  inanities 
of  the  Old  World.  He  must  remember 
that  a  taste  for  luxury  and  sensuous, 
material  aims,  even  though  they  be  held 
in  check  by  youthful  devotion  to  the  rites 
of  the  church,  will  prove  no  less  disas- 
trous, in  the  long  run,  to  manhood  and 
patriotism,  than  the  lack  of  fresh  air  or  a 
famous  foot- ball  field. 

If,  however,  the  American  father 
chooses  to  keep  his  sons  at  home,  he  is 
bound  to  do  all  he  can  to  overcome  the 
physical  disadvantages  of  city  life.  Fresh 
air  and  suitable  exercise  can  be  obtained 
in  the  suburbs  of  most  cities  by  a  little 
energy  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
parents.  As  an  instance,  in  one  or  two 
of  our  leading  cities,  clubs  of  twelve  to 
fifteen  boys  are  sent  out  three  or  four 
afternoons  a  week  under  the  charge  of  an 
older  youth — usually  a  college  or  other 
student — who,  without  interiering  with 
their  liberty,  supervises  their  sports,  and 
sees  that  they  are  well  occupied.  On 
days  when  the  weather  is  unsuitable  for 
any  kind  of  game,  he  will  take  them  to 
museums,  manufactories,  or  other  places 
of  interest  in  the  vicinity.  In  this  way 
some  of  the  watchfulness  and  discipline 
which  are  constantly  operative  at  a 
boarding-school,  are  exercised  without 
injury  to  home  ties.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  unless  parents  are  vigilant  and  in- 
terest themselves  unremittingly  in  pro- 
viding necessary  physical  advantages,  the 
boys  in  a  crowded  city  are  likely  to  be 
less  healthy  and  vigorous  in  body,  and 
X)erhaps  in  mind,  than  those  educated  at 
a  first-class  boarding-school.     It  may  be, 


as  our  cities  increflse  in  size,  and  suburbs 
become  more  difficult  of  access,  that  the 
boarding-school  will  become  more  gen- 
erally popular ;  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  before  it  is  recognized  as  a 
national  institution,  sectarian  religion 
will  have  ceased  to  control  it,  and  it  will 
be  less  imitative  of  England  in  its  tone 
and  social  attitude.  Until  then,  at  least, 
many  a  parent  will  prefer  to  keep  his 
boys  at  home. 

**  Supposing  you  had  four  daughters, 
like  Mr.  Perkins,  what  would  you  do 
with  them,  educationally  speaking?"  I 
said  to  my  wife  Barbara,  by  way  01  turn- 
ing my  attention  to  the  other  sex. 

•*  You  mean  what  would  they  do  with 
me  ?  They  would  drive  me  into  my  grave, 
I  think,'*  she  answered.  **  Woman's 
horizon  has  become  so  enlarged  that  no 
mother  can  tell  what  her  next  daughter 
may  not  wish  to  do.  I  understand, 
though,  that  you  are  referring  simply  to 
schools.  To  begin  with,  I  take  for 
granted  you  will  agree  that  American 
parents,  who  insist  on  sending  their  boys 
to  a  public  school,  very  often  hesitate  or 
decline  point-blank  to  send  their  girls.*' 

**  Precisely.  And  we  are  forthwith 
confronted  by  the  question  whether  they 
are  justified  in  so  doing.'* 

Barbara  looked  meditative  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  she  said  :  "I  am  quite  aware 
there  is  no  logical  reason  why  girls  should 
not  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  yet 
as  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  not  at  all  sure, 
patriotism  and  logic  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, I  should  send  a  daughter 
to  a  public  school  unless  I  were  con- 
vinced, from  personal  examination,  that 
she  would  have  neither  a  vulgar  teacher 
nor  vulgar  associates.  Manners  mean  so 
much  to  a  woman,  and  by  manners  I  re- 
fer chiefly  to  those  nice  perceptions  of 
everything  which  stamp  a  lady,  and 
which  you  can  no  more  describe  than  you 
can  describe  the  perfume  of  the  violet. 
The  objection  to  the  public  schools  for  a 
girl  is  that  the  unwritten  constitution  of 
this  country  declared  years  ago  that  every 
woman  was  a  bom  lady,  and  that  manners 
and  nice  perceptions  were  in  the  national 
blood,  and  required  no  cultivation  for 
their  production.  Latterly,  a  good  many 
people  interested  in  educational  matters 
have  discovered  the  fallacy  of  this  point 
of  view;  so  that  when  the  name  of  a 
woman  to  act  as  the  head  of  a  college  or 
other  first-class  institution  for  girls  is 
brought  forward  to-day,  the  first  question 
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asked  is,  *  Is  she  a  lady  ? '  Ten  years  ago 
mental  acquirements  would  have  been 
regarded  as  sufficient,  and  the  questioner 
silenced  with  the  severe  answer  that  every 
American  woman  is  a  lady.  The  public 
school  authorities  are  still  harping  too 
much  on  the  original  fallacy,  or  rather  the 
new  point  of  view  has  not  spread  suffici- 
ently to  cause  the  average  American 
school  teacher  to  suspect  that  her  manners 
might  be  improved  and  her  sensibilities 
refined.  There,  that  sounds  like  treason 
to  the  principles  of  democracy,  yet  you 
know  I  am  at  heart  a  patriot." 

*' And  yet  to  bring  up  boys  on  a  com- 
mon basis  and  separate  the  girls  by  class 
education  seems  like  a  contradiction  of 
terms,*'  I  said. 

'*I  am  confident — at  least  if  we  as  a 
nation  really  do  believe  in  obliterating 
class  distinctions — that  it  won't  be  long 
before  those  who  control  the  public 
schools  recognize  more  universally  the 
value  of  manners,  and  of  the  other  traits 
which  distinguish  the  woman  of  breeding 
from  the  woman  who  has  none,'*  said 
Barbara.  **When  that  time  comes  the 
well-to-do  American  mother  will  have  no 
more  reason  for  not  sending  her  daughters 
to  a  public  school  than  her  sons.  As  it 
is,  they  should  send  them  oftener  than 
they  do.** 

**0f  course,'*  continued  Barbara,  pres- 
ently, **  the  best  private  schools  are  in  the 
East,  and  a  very  much  larger  percentage, 
both  of  girls  and  boys,  attends  the  public 
schools  in  the  West  than  in  the  East. 
Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  com- 
paratively few  people  west  of  Chicago  do 
not  send  their  children  to  public  schools. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  board- 
ing-schools for  girls  all  over  the  East 
which  are  mainly  supported  by  girls  from 
the  West,  whose  mothers  wish  to  have 
them  finished.  They  go  to  the  public 
schools  at  home  until  they  are  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  and  then  are  packed  off  to 
school  for  three  or  four  years  in  order  to 
teach  them  how  to  move,  and  wear  their 
hair,  and  spell,  and  control  their  voices — 
for  the  proper  modulation  of  the  voice 
has  at  last  been  recognized  as  a  necessary 
attribute  of  the  well-bred  American 
woman.  As  for  the  Eastern  girl  who  is 
not  sent  to  the  public  school,  she  usually 
attends  a  private  day-school  in  her  native 
city,  the  resources  of  which  are  supple- 
mented by  special  instruction  of  various 
kinds,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  fin- 
ished specimen.     But  it  isn't  the  fini.shed 


specimen  who  is  really  interesting  from 
the  educational  point  of  view  to-day ; 
that  is,  the  conventional,  cosmopolitan, 
finished  specimen,  such  as  is  turned  out 
with  deportment  and  accomplishments 
from  the  hands  of  the  English  governess, 
the  French  Mother  Superior,  or  the 
American  private  school- mistress.  After  * 
making  due  allowance  for  the  national 
point  of  view,  I  don't  see  very  much 
difference  in  principle  between  the  means 
adopted  to  finish  the  young  lady  of  so- 
ciety here  and  elsewhere.  There  are 
thousands  of  daughters  of  well-to-do 
mothers  in  this  country  who  are  brought 
up  on  the  old  aristocratic  theory  that  a 
woman  should  study  moderately  hard 
until  she  is  eighteen,  then  look  as  pretty 
as  she  can,  and  devote  herself  until  she  is 
married  to  having  what  is  called  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  a  good  time.  To  be 
sure,  in  France  the  good  time  does  not 
come  until  after  marriage,  and  there  are 
other  differences;  but  the  well-bred  lady 
of  social  graces  is  the  well-bred  lady, 
whether  it  be  in  London,  Paris,  Vienna, 
or  New  York,  and  a  ball-room  in  one 
capital  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  all 
the  others,  unless  it  be  that  over  here  the 
very  young  people  are  allowed  to  crowd 
out  everybody  else.  There  are  thousands 
of  mothers  who  are  content  that  this 
should  be  the  limit  of  their  daughter's 
experience,  a  reasonably  good  education 
and  perfect  manners,  four  years  of  whirl, 
and  then  a  husband,  or  no  husband  and 
a  conservative  afternoon  tea-drinking 
spinsterhood — and  they  are  thankful  on 
the  whole  when  their  girls  put  their  necks 
meekly  beneath  the  yoke  of  convention 
and  do  as  past  generations  of  women  all 
over  the  civilized  world  have  done.  For 
the  reign  of  the  unconventional  society 
young  woman  is  over.  She  shocks  now 
her  own  countrywomen  even  more  than 
foreigners  ;  and  though,  like  the  bufiiedo, 
she  is  still  extant,  she  is  disappearing 
even  more  rapidly  than  that  illustrious 
quadruped.** 

**  Are  you  not  wandering  slightly  from 
the  topic  ?**  I  ventured  to  inquire. 

**Not  at  all,'*  said  Barbara.  **I  was 
stating  merely  that  the  Old- World- New- 
World  young  lady,  with  all  her  original- 
ity and  piquancy,  however  charming, 
and  however  delightfully  inevitable  she 
may  be,  is  not  interesting  from  the  educa- 
tional point'of  view.  Or  rather  I  will  put 
it  in  this  way:  the  thoughtful,  well-to-do 
American    mother   is    wondering    hard 
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whether  she  has  a  right  to  be  content 
with  the  ancient  programme  for  her 
daughters,  and  is  watching  with  eager 
interest  the  experiments  which  some  of 
her  neighbors  are  trying  with  theirs. 
We  cannot  claim  as  an  exclusive  national 
invention  collegiate  education  for  women, 
and  there's  no  doubt  that  my  sex  in 
England  is  no  less  completely  on  the  war- 
path than  the  female  world  here ;  but  is 
there  a  question  that  the  peculiar  qual- 
ities of  American  womanhood  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  awakening  wherever 
it  has  taken  place?  My  dear,  you  asked 
me  just  now  what  a  man  like  Mr. 
Perkins  should  do  with  his  four  daugh- 
ters. Probably  Mrs.  Perkins  is  trying  to 
make  up  her  mind  whether  she  ought  to 
send  them  to  college.  Very  likely  she  is 
arguing  with  Mr.  Perkins  as  to  whether, 
all  things  considered,  it  wouldn't  be  ad- 
visable to  have  one  or  two  of  them  study 
a  profession,  or  learn  to  do  something 
bread-winning,  so  that  in  case  he,  poor 
man — for  he  does  look  overworked  — 
should  not  succeed  in  leaving  them  the 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year  he  hopes, 
they  need  not  swell  the  category  of  the 
decayed  gentlewoman  of  the  day.  I 
dare  say  they  discuss  the  subject  assidu- 
ously, in  spite  of  the  views  Mr.  Perkins 
has  expressed  to  you  regarding  the  sacred- 
ness  of  unemployed  feminine  gentility ; 
for  it  costs  so  much  to  live  that  he  can't 
lay  up  a  great  deal,  and  there  are  certainly 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  giving  such 
girls  the  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of 
themselves,  or  at  least  to  look  at  life  from 
the  self-supporting  point  of  view.  At 
first,  of  course,  the  students  at  the  colleges 
for  women  were  chiefly  girls  who  hoped 
to  utilize,  as  workers  in  various  lines,  the 
higher  knowledge  they  acquired  there; 
but  every  year  sees  more  and  more  girls 
who  expect  to  be  married  sooner  or  later 
— the  daughters  of  lawyers,  physicians, 
merchants — ayply  for  admission,  on  the 
theory  that  what  is  requisite  for  a  man  is 
none  too  good  for  them  ;  and  it  is  the  ex- 
ample of  these  girls  which  is  agitating 
the  serenity  of  so  many  mothers,  and 
suggesting  to  so  many  daughters  the  idea 
of  doing  likewise.  Even  the  ranks  of  the 
most  fashionable  are  being  invaded, 
though  undeniably  it  is  still  the  fashion 
to  stay  at  home;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  only  the  lack  of  the  seal 
of  fashion  that  restrains  many  conserva- 
tive people,  like  the  Perkinses,  from 
educating  their  daughters  as  though  they 


probably  would  not  be  married,  instead 
of  as  though  they  were  almost  certain  to 
be." 

**  You  may  remember  that  Perkins  as- 
sui-ed  me  not  long  ago,  that  marriage 
did  not  run  in  the  Perkins  female  line," 
said  I. 

**A11  the  more  reason,  then,  that  his 
girls  should  be  encouraged  to  equip  them- 
selves thoroughly  in  some  direction  or 
other,  instead  of  waiting  disconsolately  to 
be  chosen  in  marriage,  keeping  up  their 
courage  as  the  years  slip  away,  with  a 
few  cold  drops  of  Associated  Charity. 
Of  course  the  majority  of  us  will  continue 
to  be  wives  and  mothers — there  is  nothing 
equal  to  that  when  it  is  a  success— but 
will  not  marriage  become  still  more  de- 
sirable if  the  choicest  girls  are  educated 
to  be  the  intellectual  companions  of  men, 
and  taught  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  real  conditions  of  life,  instead  of  be- 
ing limited  to  the  rose  garden  of  a  harem, 
over  the  hedges  of  which  they  are  ex- 
pected only  to  peep  at  the  busy  world — 
the  world  of  men,  the  world  of  action  and 
toil  and  struggle  and  sin — the  world  into 
which  their  sons  are  graduated  when  cut 
loose  from  the  maternal  apron-strings? 
We  intend  to  learn  what  to  teach  our 
sons,  so  that  we  may  no  longer  be 
silenced  with  the  plea  that  women  do  not 
know,  and  be  put  off  with  a  secretive 
conjugal  smile.  And  as  for  the  girls  who 
do  not  marry,  the  world  is  open  to  them 
— the  world  of  art  and  song  and  charity 
and  healing  and  brave  endeavor  in  a 
hundred  fields.  Become  just  like  men? 
Never.  If  there  is  one  thing  which  the 
educated  woman  of  the  present  is  seeking 
to  preserve  and  foster,  it  is  the  subtle 
delicacy  of  nature,  it  is  the  engaging 
charm  of  womanhood,  which  distinguishes 
us  from  men.  Who  are  the  phpils  at  the 
colleges  for  women  to-day  ?  The  dowdy, 
sexless,  unattractive,  masculine- minded 
beings  who  have  served  to  typify  for  nine 
men  out  of  ten  the  crowning  joke  of  the 
age — the  emancipation  of  women  ?  No ; 
but  lovely,  graceful,  sympathetic,  earnest, 
pure-minded  girls  in  the  flower  of  attrac- 
tive maidenhood.  And  that  is  why  the 
well-to-do  American  mother  is  asking 
herself  w^hether  she  would  be  doing  the 
best  thing  for  her  daughter  if  she  were  to 
encourage  her  to  become  merely  a  New- 
World -Old- World  young  lady  of  the 
ancient  order  of  things.  For  centuries 
the  women  of  civilization  have  worship- 
ped chastity,  suffering  resignation  and 
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elegance  as  the  ideals  of  femininity ;  now 
we  mean  to  be  intelligent  besides,  or  at 
least  as  nearly  so  as  possible." 

"in  truth  a  philippic,  Barbara,"  I 
said.  "It  would  seem  as  though  Mrs. 
Grundy  would  not  be  able  to  hold  out 
much  longer.  Will  you  tell  me,  by  the 
way,  what  you  women  intend  to  do  after 
you  are  fully  emancipated  ? " 

"One  thing  at  a  time,"  she  answered. 
"  We  have  been  talking  of  education,  and 
I  have  simply  been  suggesting  that  no 
conscientious  mother  can  aflFord  to  ignore 
or  pass  by  with  scorn  the  claims  of  higher 
education  for  girls— experimental  and 
faulty  as  many  of  the  present  methods  to 
attain  it  doubtless  are.  As  to  what 
women  are  going  to  do  when  our  prelimi- 
nary perplexities  are  solved  and  our  sails 
are  set  before  a  favorable  wind,  I  have  my 
ideas  on  that  score  also,  and  some  day  I 
will  discuss  them  with  you.  But  just 
now  I  should  like  you  to  answer  me  a 
question.  What  are  the  best  occupations 
for  sons  to  follow  when  they  have  left 
school  or  college?  " 

Pertinent  and  interesting  as  was  this 
inquiry  of  Barbara's,  I  felt  the  necessity 
of  drawing  a  long  breath  before  I  an- 
swered it,— Scribner'  s  Magazine, 


IGNORANT  OF  ITS  CHARMS. 


BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 


WHILE  we  are  discussing  our  favorite 
books,  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  treasury  of  rich  and  rare  litera- 
ture which  you  and  I  and  everybody  may 
have  in  opening  our  Bibles. 

Is  it  your  habit,  dear  child,  to  read  a  few 
verses  or  a  chapter  of  the  best  of  books 
every  day,  perhaps  before  you  leave  your 
room  in  the  morning,  or  before  you  go  to 
bed  at  night  ?  Have  you  your  very  own 
Bible,  and  do  you  keep  it  in  your  room, 
and  just  where  you  can  easily  put  your 
hand  upon  it  ?  Each  of  us  should  have 
her  own  Bible,  for  this  is  not  a  book  to 
share  with  others.  If  we  are  studying  a 
foreign  language  we  should  have,  in  ad- 
dition to  our  English  Bible,  a  French  or 
German  or  Italian  Bible,  a  Bible  in  the 
language  we  are  trying  to  learn,  and  by 
reading  in  it  every  day  we  will  greatly 
add  to  our  vocabulary,  and  find  ourselves 
rapidly  growing  used  to  the  looks  and 
sounds  of  the  most  familiar  words. 

No  single  book  in  the  world  has  so 


many  interesting  features  as  the  Bible, 
partly  because  it  is  a  library  or  collection 
of  books  in  itself,  written  by  many  differ- 
ent authors,  in  different  periods  of  the 
world.  The  Old  Testament,  which  some 
people  neglect,  is  full  of  the  most  exciting 
and  beautiful  stories.  There  is  the  story 
of  Job,  one  of  the  very  oldest  in  literature, 
telling  how  this  "  man  in  the  land  of  Uz 
had  seven  thousand  sheep,  and  three 
thousand  camels,  and  five  hundred  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  a  very  great  household*  and 
was  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the 
East. "  By  a  series  of  calamities,  robbers, 
fires,  earthquakes,  and  cyclones.  Job  lost 
all  his  wealth,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye; 
and  then  follow  a  wonderful  series  of 
chapters  in  which  he  and  his  three  friends 
and  the  Lord  God,  "out  of  a  whirlwind." 
discuss  the  situation.  There  are  the 
stories  of  David  and  Saul,  of  David  and 
Goliath,  of  David  and  Jonathan,  of  David 
and  Absalom;  indeed  the  whole  history 
of  David  is  a  succession  of  amazing  stories 
most  splendidly  told.  Coming  down  from 
David  are  the  stories  of  Solomon  and  the 
great  temple  he  built,  "a  mountain  of 
snow  and  gold";  and  then  we  have  the 
narratives  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra ;  of 
Daniel  and  his  wonderful  life;  of  the  three 
friends  who  were  thrown  into  a  fiery  fur- 
nace, but  stepped  out  unhurt ;  of  many 
others  whom  I  cannot  mention  here. 
Long  before  David's  days  we  find  the 
beautiful  story  of  Ruth;  and  we  have  the 
story  of  little  Samuel,  and  of  Samuel 
grown  to  be  a  man  and  a  prophet.  We 
have  in  the  Old  Testament  the  histories 
of  Elijah  and  of  Elisha,  of  Abraham. 
Isaac  and  Jacob. 

I  simply  cannot  endure  the  thought 
that  any  of  my  girls  are  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  charm  of  the  Old  Testament.  I  want 
them  to  feel  as  I  do  about  the  '*  mountains 
of  Gilboa,"  and  the  **dew  of  Hermon," 
and  the  fastnesses  of  Moab ;  I  want  them 
to  know  Edom  and  Philistia  and  Salem 
and  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  And  I  don't  want  them  ever 
to  go  fumbling  and  stumbling  around 
through  the  Bible,  not  knowing  where  to 
find  their  places,  peering  about  after  Sec- 
ond Kings  in  Deuteronomy,  and  looking 
for  the  Psalms  and  the  Proverbs  away 
over  in  Malachi.  Learn  the  order  of  the 
books,  my  dears,  and  fix  it  in  your  minds 
by  often  reading  the  Bible,  just  as  you 
would  read  any  other  book,  only  with  the 
feeling  that  it  will  give  you  an  amount  of 
pleasure  and  profit  that  no  other  book 
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can.  There  are,  of  course,  many  books 
based  upon  the  Bible,  and  among  them 
are  such  volumes  as  Bible  Stories  for  the 
Young,  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
a  very  attractive  little  book  to  lie  beside 
your  Bible. — Harpers'  Round  Table, 


A  CASE  OF  DISCIPLINE. 


BY  WILLIAM  SCOTT. 


IT  was  a  town  of  about  2,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  school  children  of  Coal- 
ville, as  the  teachers  informed  Mr. 
Potter,  the  new  principal,  were  **  utterly 
uncivilized.**  There  seemed  to  be  no  law 
in  the  place,  little  religion,  and  less 
morality.  The  eldest  boys  were  com- 
monly regarded  as  outlaws,  and  the  par- 
ents were  little  better  than  their  boys. 

School  had  been  opened  about  a  week 
when  complaint  was  made  to  the  princi- 
pal that  some  of  the  boys  of  the  grammar 
school  had  broken  a  pane  of  glass  in  a 
store  window  while  returning  from 
school.  There  were  no  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  surprised  no  one  when 
it  transpired  that  the  culprits  were  Tom 
Reese  and  Harry  McKean,  two  notorious 
incorrigibles. 

As  school  was  about  to  be  dismissed, 
the  boys  were  informed  by  their  teachers 
that  Mr.  Potter  would  like  to  see  them  in 
his  ofl5ce,  to  which  place  they  slowly  re- 
paired, conversing  in  an  undertone  about 
the  broken  glass. 

**  I  wonder  how  he  found  us  out,"  tsaid 
Tom. 

**  Oh,  some  of  the  tattle- tales  must  of 
give  us  away,**  replied  Harry. 

**  Well,  what  do  you  think  the  old  fool 
is  going  to  do  with  us  ?" 

'*  I  dunno,**  answered  Harry  carelessly; 
*'  if  he  is  like  old  Hardy  when  we  broke 
that  other  winder,  he'll  try  to  club  us  to 
death — I  have  some  of  the  marks  on  me 
yit,  and  pop  had  a  notion  to  lick  him  for 
it.  But  if  this  new  fellow,  Potter,  is  like 
Miss  Oracle,  when  we  stoned  the  Jew  and 
took  his  pack  last  winter,  he'll  give  us  a 
sermon,  and  if  we  let  on  were  sorry,  he*ll 
let  us  go.  That*s  the  way  Miss  Oracle 
did,  ain*tit?" 

The  question  was  not  answered,  for  they 
had  reached  the  office  door. 

**  Come  in,  boys,**  said  Mr.  Potter,  **  be 
seated  there  until  I  am  ready  to  talk  to 
you.** 

What  was  to  be  done  with  such  a  case 


\  as  this?  Mr.  Potter  could  whip  them, 
but  they  had  been  whipped  scores  of 
times  for  similar  oflFenses.  He  could  give 
them  a  lecture,  but  that  had  been  tried 
without  avail.  He  could  suspend  them, 
but  that  was  old  to  the  boys,  and  they 
enjoyed  it.  Mr.  Potter,  however,  seemed 
at  no  loss  to  know  what  to  do,  and  he  did 
what  no  one  else  would  have  done. 

**Well,  boys,'*  said  he,  in  a  clear, 
pleasant  tone,  **it  seems  that  you  have 
got  into  trouble.  Mr.  Holland,  the 
grocer,  talks  of  having  you  arrested,  and 
he  may  have  you  sent  to  jail.  I  should 
not  like  to  see  you  go.  I  should  like  to 
do  something  for  you,  but  I  hardly  know 
what  I  can  do — do  you  ?** 

The  boys  hung  their  heads  in  silence. 
Neither  ventured  to  deny  his  guilt,  nor  to 
suggest  how  Mr.  Potter  could  be  of  any 
assistance  to  them. 

*'  Now,  I  think  I  see  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,'*  resumed  the  principal.  '*If 
you  could  pay  for  the  glass,  that  might 
settle  the  matter.  Have  you  any  money  ? 
Not  any?  Then,  suppose  that  each  of 
you  ask  your  father  for  the  money — '* 

"Mine  would  kill  me,**  said  Tom 
quickly. 

*'Pop  would  knock  my  brains  out,'* 
echoed  Harry,  and  there  was  silence 
again  until  Mr.  Potter  Spoke. 

'*  I  want  to  help  you  boys  out  of  this. 
I  know  you  will  never  do  the  like  again. 
Suppose  that  you  go  to  Mr.  Holland  this 
evening,  tell  him  that  you  broke  the  glass, 
and  that  you  are  going  to  pay  for  it  to- 
morrow. Find  out  what  thie  bill  is,  and 
if  you  can't  get  the  money  any  other  way, 
come  to  me,  and  I'll  lend  it  to  you  !  You 
can  pay  it  back  when  you  get  it.  Do  you 
agree  to  that  ?* ' 

The  boys  were  surprised,  but  they 
agreed  to  the  principaFs  proposition.  As 
they  passed  down  the  steps  Tom  said : 
**  He  isn't  like  none  of  the  rest — is  he? 
Where  can  we  get  the  monev  to  pay 
him?" 

**Let  us  sell  rabbits — you  know  our 
traps.  If  he  gives  us  the  money,  I 
couldn't  cheat  him  out  of  it — could  you?** 

**No,**  answered  Tom;  **  we'll  not 
cheat  old  Potter;  he's  usin'  us  square.** 

The  boys  stopped  at  the  store,  and  with 
much  embarrassment,  confessed  their 
guilt,  and  offered  to  pay  the  damage,  as 
they  had  been  advised  to  do. 

**Well,  if  this  isn*t  a  strange  caper,'* 
ejaculated  Mr.  Holland  in  astonishment; 
*  *  You  boys  have  been  annoying  me  now 
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for  three  years,  and  have  done  more  than 
fifty  dollars*  worth  of  damage,  and  now 
offer  to  settle  it  all  by  paying  for  one  pane 
of  glass,  just  when  I  have  the  kind  of  a 
hold  on  you  that  I  want.    This  beats  me. ' ' 

The  boys  were  at  a  loss  for  an  answer. 
The  grocer  gazed  toward  the  floor  a  min- 
ute, as  if  in  deep  thought,  and  then  con- 
tinued :  ''Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  Til 
do.  If  you  promise  never  to  give  me  any 
more  trouble,  I'll  repair  the  glass  at  my 
own  expense  and  say  nothing  more  about 
it.'* 

The  boys  promised,  and  no  further 
complaint  was  ever  made  against  them 
while  they  attended  the  Coalville  school. 
Their  teacher  gave  this  account  of  them 
near  the  end  of  the  term: 

*'Tom  Reese  and  Harry  McKean  are 
steadily  mending  their  ways." — School 
Journal, 


**A  PRETTY,  HAPPY  GIRL." 


TT  is  Thackeray  who  somewhere  warns 
young  people  that  the  world  is  a  look- 
ing-glass, and  returns  such  looks,  whether 
of  a  sweetness  or  sourness,  as  they  cast 
into  it.  This  is  recalled  by  the  following 
suggestive  passage  which  a  secular  paper 
furnishes: 

**  There  are  many  plain  young  girls 
whose  faces  are  lined  with  discontent  and 
unhappiness.  There  is  a  drawn,  per- 
plexed expression  between  the  eyes,  and 
the  comers  of  the  mouth  have  a  decided 
droop.  These  are  the  girls  who  have  a 
settled  idea  that  they  are  plain  beyond 
remedy,  and  the  distressing  belief  has 
deepened  the  lines  of  dissatisfaction  ;  but 
in  reality  there  is  only  a  cloud  over  the 
face,  cast  by  the  habit  of  unhappiness. 

**One  morning  a  certain  girl  whose  face 
was  under  this  cloud  walked  out  across 
the  sunshine  of  the  common.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  gloom  had  lifted  the  lightness 
of  the  morning,  and  her  thoughts  were 
unusually  pleasant. 

'*  *  What  a  pretty,  happy  girl  that  is  we 
just  passed,'  she  heard  one  of  two  ladies 
passing  say  to  the  other. 

**She  looked  quickly  around,  with  envy 
in  her  heart,  to  see  the  pretty  girl,  but 
she  was  the  only  girl  in  sight. 

**  *  Why,  they  mean  me  !  No  one  ever 
•  called  me  pretty  before  !  It  must  be  be- 
cause I  am  smiling.' 

**  Again,  as  she  was  getting  on  a  horse- 
car  she  heard  (the  fates  were  out  in  her 


favor)  ;  *  Do  you  see  that  pretty  looking 
girl  V 

*'  Well,  I  declare.  I  am  always  going 
to  look  happy,  if  this  is  what  comes  of  it ! 
I  have  been  called  homely  all  my  life, 
and  here  twice  in  one  day  I've  been  called 
pretty.' 

**From  the  memorable  day  a  new 
beauty  has  graced  her  social  circle." 


INFLUENCE  OF  POETRY. 


IT  has  often  been  claimed  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  poet  in  the  teaching  of  reli- 
gion is  greater  than  that  of  the  preacher. 
There  is  much  of  truth  in  this  assertion, 
and  we  would  link  with  religion — be- 
cause it  is  so  inseparably  allied  with  it — 
the  ethical  teaching  that  comes  through 
the  same  source.  How  far-reaching  the 
influence  in  the  direction  of  thoroughness 
have  been  those  familiar  lines  of  Long- 
fellow, from  that  matchless  poem  **The 
Builders:" 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well 
Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen; 

Make  the  house  where  gods  may  dwell 
Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

Who  would  venture  to  slight  his  work 
with  such  a  sentiment  engraved  upon  his 
heart  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dark 
theology  of  some  melodious  old  hymn  has 
fastened  itself  upon  the  memory,  how 
hard  is  it  to  eradicate  !  How  very  import- 
tan  t,  then,  to  have  the  mind  stored  with 
that  which  is  true  and  pure  and  an  in- 
spiration to  goodness.  And  how  much 
of  this  material  we  can  have !  Although 
we  would  not  limit  or  narrow  the  range 
to  any  one  inspired  writer,  as  Friends 
we  can  find  in  Whittier's  writings  alone 
a  perfect  storehouse  of  religious  gems, 
and  his  commendation  to  the  **  Book  our 
mothers  read"  should  be  an  added  incen- 
tive to  turn  to  the  Bible  for  poetic  pas- 
sages that  are  an  education  in  themselves. 
And  very  near  to  the  Divine  must  Lowell 
have  been,  when  he  wrote  **  The  Vision 
ofSirLaunfal." 

But  countless  are  the  poets— as  well  as 
prose  writers,  for  we  would  by  no  means 
exclude  these — from  whom  wise  and  good 
lessons  can  be  gleaned.  A  learned  Friend, 
a  venerated  teacher,  once  remarked  that 
if  he  were  to  be  stranded  upon  a  desert 
island,  and  could  choose  two  books  only, 
he  would  select  the  New  Testament  in 
Hebrew  and  a  volume  of  Shakespeare, 
and  should  feel  he  had  a  valuable  library. 
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An  earnest  writer  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Young  Friends'  Review,  in  pleading 
for  more  appropriate  reading  for  young 
people  in  that  periodical,  might  with 
great  wisdom  plead  to  have  them  intro- 
duced more  intimately  through  all  of  our 
papers  to  that  which  is  elevating  and  en- 
during in  what  our  poets  have  written. 
Cultivate  in  them  a  taste  for  good  poetry. 
.It  will  aid  them  in  their  life  work, 
whether  that  work  be  on  the  farm,  in  the 
shop,  at  the  desk,  or  wherever  it  may  be. 
Let  them  not  grow  up  with  a  disposition 
to  despise  poetry,  for  the  love  of  it  is  re- 
fining, and,  as  Wordsworth  has  said — 

To  me  the  meanest  flovrer  that  blows,  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

So  from  this  precious  gift,  bestowed  upon 
the  few,  the  many  can  have  their  lives 
made  richer  and  purer,  and  brought 
nearer  the  Divine. — Fnends'  Intelligencer . 


BARBARA  S- 


BY  CHARLES  LAMB. 


Barbara  S 

eleven,    but    her 


was  a  little  maid 
behavior    and    air 


of 
of 


womanhood  made  her  appear  at  least  five 
years  older.  She  was  the  mainstay  of 
the  family,  having  two  sisters  younger 
than  herself.  Her  Saturday's  pittance 
was  the  only  chance  of  a  Sunday's  (gen- 
erally their  only)  meal  of  meat.  *  *  * 

**  Barbara  S stood,  on  a  November 

day,  just  as  the  clock  struck  one,  before 
Ravenscroft,  the  treasurer  of  Old  Bath 
Theatre,  where  Barbara  first  assisted  in 
the  choruses,  and  later  she  was  en- 
trusted to  the  performance  of  whole 
parts.  She  stood  waiting  for  her  weekly 
earnings— a  half  a  guinea.  By  mistake 
the  treasurer  dropped  a  whole  guinea 
into  her  hand,  and  Barbara  tripped  away 
eutirely  unconscious  of  the  difference. 
The  treasurer  would  never  have  known 
it ;  he  had  no  head  for  accounts ;  paid 
money  at  random;  kept  scarce  any 
books:  summing  up  at  the  week's  end, 
if  he  found  himself  a  pound  or  so  defi- 
cient, blessed  himself  that  it  was  no 
worse. 

When  Barbara  got  down  to  the  first 
landing  place,  she  became  sensible  of  an 
unusual  weight  of  metal  pressing  her  lit- 
tle hand.     Now  mark  the  dilemma  I 

She  was  by  nature  a  good  child.  From 
her  parents  and  those  about  her,  she  had 


imbibed  no  contrary  influences.  But 
they  had  taught  her  nothing.  *  *  *  This 
little  maid  had  no  instinct  to  evil,  but 
then  she  might  be  said  to  have  no  fixed 
principle.  She  had  heard  honesty  com- 
mended, but  never  dreamed  of  its  applica- 
tion to  herself.  She  thought  it  was  some- 
thing which  concerned  grown  up  people, 
men  and  women.  *  *  *  Her-^  first,  im- 
pulse was  to  go  back  to  the  old  treasurer, 
and  explain  to  him  the  blunder.  He  was 
already  so  confused  with  age,  besides  a 
natural  want  of  punctuality,  that  she 
would  have  some  diffinulty  in  ^making 
him  understand  it.  She  saw  Ma/  in  an 
instant.  And  then  it  was  such  a  bit  of 
money !  and  then  the  image  of  a  larger 
allowance  at  the  next  day's  dinner,  came 
across  her,  until  her  eyes  glistened  and  her 
mouth  moistened. 

But  then  Mr.  Ravenscroft  had  always 
been  so  good-natured,  had  stood  her 
friend  behind  the  scenes,  and  even  recom- 
mended her  promotion  to  some  of  her  lit- 
tle parts.  But  again  the  old  man  was 
reputed  to  be  worth  a  world  of  money. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  fifty  pounds  a 
year  clear  of  the  theatre.  And  then  came 
staring  upon  her  the  figures  of  her  little 
stockingless  and  shoeless  sisters.  And 
when  she  looked  at  her  own  heat  white 
stockings,  which  her  situation  at  the  the- 
atre had  made  it  indispensable  for  her 
mother  to  provide  for  her,  with  hard 
straining  and  pinching  from  the  family 
stock,  and  thought  how  glad  she  would 
be  to  cover  their  poor  feet  with  the  same 
— and  how  then  they  could  accompany 
her  to  rehearsals,  which  hitherto  they  had 
not  been  able  to  do  for  the  want  of  proper 
clothing — in  these  thoughts  she  reached 
the  second  landing  place  from  the  top — 
there  was  still  left  another  to  traverse. 

Now  Virtue  support  Barbara !  And 
that  never- failing  friend  did  step  in — for 
at  that  moment  a  strength  not  her  own,  J 
have  heard  her  say,  was  revealed  to  her 
—a  reason  above  reasoning — and  without 
her  own  agency,  as  it  seemed  (for  she 
never  felt  her  feet  to  move),  she  found 
herself  transported  back  to  the  individual 
desk  she  had  just  quitted,  and  her  hand 
in  the  hand  of  Ravenscroft,  who  in 
silence  took  back  the  refunded  treasure, 
and  who  had  been  sitting  (good  man)  in- 
sensible to  the  lapse  of  minutes,  which  to 
her  were  anxious  ages  ;  and  from  that 
moment  a  deep  peace  fell  upon  her  heart, 
and  she  knew  the  quality  of  honesty. 

A  year  or  two's  unrepining  application 
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to  her  profession  brightened  up  the  feet 
and  the  prospects  of  her  little  sisters,  set 
the  whole  family  upon  their  legs  again, 
and  relieved  her  from  the  difficulty  of 
discussing  moral  dogmas  upon  a  landing- 
place. 

She  afterwards  said  that  it  was  a  sur- 
prise not  much  short  of  mortification  to 
her,,  to  see  the  coolness  with  which  the 
old  man  pocketed  the  difference,  which 
had  caused  her  such  mortal  throes. — Es- 
says of  Elia, 


OHIO'S  FORTY  COLLEGES. 


BY  A.  E.  WINSHrP. 


OF  the  forces  that  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  educational  strength 
of  Ohio,  the  forty  colleges  scattered 
through  the  State  are  entitled  to  special 
mention.  Much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten of  the  absence  of  State  Normal 
schools.  It  is  one  of  the  constant  sur- 
prises to  students  of  education  that  this 
great  State,  which  was  born  out  of  the 
ordinance  of  '87,  that  has  always  had 
mighty  men  in  the  educational  counsels 
of  the  nation,  should  have  no  State  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  almost  no  city  training 
schools.  Unaccountable  as  it  will  seem 
to  many,  the  schools  have  not  apparently 
suffered  from  this  neglect.  The  forty 
colleges  have  been  tempting  hardy  boys 
and  girls  from  the  farms  to  secure  a  lib- 
eral education,  and  have  encouraged  their 
aspirations  with  much  direct  and  indirect 
assistance.  In  nearly  every  one  of  these 
colleges  pedagogy  receives  much  atten- 
tion ;  in  some  it  is  given  great  promi- 
nence. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  all  the 
States  east  of  Ohio,  so  many  earnest, 
studious,  talented,  rugged  young  men 
and  women  as  are  to  be  found  in  these 
institutions.  In  the  faculties  may  be  dis- 
cerned one  of  the  principal  causes  of  this 
earnestness.  On  slight  pay,  and  sadly 
overworked,  there  are  in  these  institu- 
tions men  of  rare  abiUt>'.  The  story  of 
Oberlin  is  trite ;  of  Marietta  the  educa- 
tional world  has  heard  often  ;  of  Western 
Reserve  and  Hiram  we  also  know  much  ; 
Delaware  has  been  heard  from  all  along 
the  line ;  and  nearly  every  one  of  the  forty 
has  a  record  that  challenges  admiration. 

I  speak  especially  of  Antioch,  because 
it  was  my  privilege  recently  to  ramble 
through  Its  hallsi  and  over  the  grounds 


made  sacred  by  the  life  and  death  of 
Horace  Mann,  America's  educational 
idol.  At  Yellow  Springs,  in  Greene 
county,  under  the  presidency  of  Daniel 
A.  Long,  LL.  D.,  will  be  gathered  this 
year  about  250  students,  young  men  and 
women  with  earnest  purpose,  many  of 
whom  will  have  aspirations  to  be  success- 
ful teachers.  An  institution  bom  of  the 
best  thought  and  most  devout  purpose  of. 
Horace  Maun,  who  christened  it  by  his 
death,  that  made  a  national  reputation 
under  the  scholarly  presidency  of  Thomas 
Hill,  who  was  called  from  here  direct  to 
the  presidency  of  Harvard,  that  received 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  endow- 
ment, as  the  result  of  an  appeal  of  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  an  institution  into 
which  G.  Stanley  Hall  put  five  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life,  has  in  its  memories 
and  associations  enough  to  give  pedagog- 
ical aspirations  to  all  the  students  who 
may  find  it  possible  to  enjoy  its  advan- 
tages. In  Professor  George  A.  Hubbell, 
principal  of  the  normal  department,  the 
college  has  a  thoughtful,  ardent,  skillful 
instructor,  and  in  President  Long  it  has 
a  genial,  enterprising,  and  inspiring 
leader.  Nor  has  the  institution  to  look 
into' the  past  for  the  men  who  have  gone 
forth  to  win  honors  in  broader  fields,  to 
exert  limitless  influence.  Amos  R. 
Wells,  but  a  few  months  since  one  of  An- 
tioch's  professors,  now  sits  in  the  edi- 
torial chair  of  the  most  widely  circulated 
religious  periodical  in  the  world.  The 
college  life  of  Ohio  is,  indeed,  a  feature 
of  its  educational  life  that  cannot  be  over- 
estimated.— N,  E,  Journal  of  Education. 


HE*S  A  LITTLE  FELLOW. 


WALKING  down  the  street  the  other 
day,  I  saw  a  newsboy  seated  on  a 
grating  in  the  sidewalk,  up  through  which 
came  a  little  warmth  from  the  basement 
below.  He  had  something  beside  him 
covered  up  with  a  dirty,  ragged  old  hand- 
kerchief, and  as  I  sat  down  alongside  he 
cautioned — 

**  Look  out,  now,  don't  hurt  him." 

**  What  is  it?'' 

He  lifted  the  handkerchief  with  the 
greatest  care,*  and  there,  on  one  of  the 
iron  bars,  huddled  up  and  half  frozen,  was 
a  little  brown  sparrow  just  able  to  fly. 

**  Where  did  you  get  him  ?" 

'*  In  the  street  out  there.  Got  so  cold 
he  was  tuckered." 
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**  What  will  you  do  with  him?'' 

*'  Get  him  good  and  warm  and  let  him 
go.  He  is  such  a  little  feller,  and  so  he 
orter  have  a  fair  show." 

"And  he  shall."  said  I. 

I  added  my  efforts  to  Jack's,  and  after 
a  few  minutes  the  bird  began  moving 
about  in  a  lively  manner  and  giving  vent 
to  his  satisfaction  in  a  series  of  chirps. 
Jack  lifted  him,  gave  him  a  toss  in  the 
air,  and  away  he  sailed  for  his  nest  under 
a  cornice. 

*•  He's  all  right  now,  Jack." 

**Yes,  'cause  he's  had  a  boost.  Boys 
kin  git  along  most  anyhow,"  said  Jack, 
as  he  shivered  in  the  cold  blast,  sweeping 
up  from  the  river,  "but  birds  is  such  lit- 
tle fellers  that  we've  got  to  sort  o'  h'ist 
and  tote  'em  round  now  and  then.  He's 
all  right  now,  and  we're  all  right i  and 
good-by  to  you." 

**Good-by,  Jackie,"  I  said,  involun- 
tarily raising  my  hat  as  the  tattered, 
kind-hearted  chappie  flew  round  the  cor- 
ner. — Canada  Presbyterian , 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  TERM. 


BY  SARAH   L.    ARNOLD. 


AS  the  end  of  the  school  year  ap- 
proaches, the  usual  problems  present 
themselves  to  the  teacher  as  regularly  as 
do  the  examination  questions  and  reports. 
Though  old,  they  are  ever  new.  Though 
they  are  oft  repeated,  few  teachers  seem 
to  have  found  the  key  to  their  solution. 
At  the  last  moment  they  find  themselves 
surprised  by  the  reappearance  gf  the 
diflSculties  met  the  year  before,  and  being 
unprepared  they  struggle  in  the  hardest 
ways  to  surmount  them,  little  profited  by 
their  previous  experience.  There  are  the 
final  examinations  to  be  passed.  That  is 
a  fact  so  well  understood  throughout  the 
year  that  it  is  entirely  forgotten  until, 
with  hurry  and  strain  and  tension,  every 
nerve  is  urged  to  accomplish  in  the  last 
few  weeks  what  should  have  been  going 
on  serenely  and  quietly  throughout  the 
year.  The  children  feel  the  pressure,  and 
become  nervous  and  anxious.  Success 
in  *'  passing"  the  examination  seems  the 
one  thing  to  be  desired,  and  all  other 
goals  sink  into  insignificance.  The  work 
is  done  at  a  fever  heat.  This  means  re- 
action and  weariness  afterward,  and  poor 
results  at  best,  all  the  way. 
One    such    experience    would    seem 


enough  to  prevent  a  second  following  in 
its  wake.  Thorough  tests,  at  suitable 
times  throughout  the  school  year,  should 
so  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  final  **  or- 
deal "  that  it  would  seem  in  nowise  out 
of  the  ordinary  course,  and  so  would  oc- 
casion little  excitement.  The  examina- 
tions themselves,  instead  of  becoming  a 
supreme  dread,  would  seem  rather  a  trial 
of  skill  in  which  the  pupils  would  be 
eager  to  engage.  Yet  even  then  they 
should  not  be  made  a  staple  subject  of 
conversation,  or  used  as  a  goad  or  spur 
on  the  dull  pupils.  They  can  be  made  to 
lose  their  terrors,  even  if  considered  only 
a§  necessary  evils.  They  should  be  made 
to  be  true  helps,  whenever  they  are  used 
at  all.  But  in  order  to  make  them  helps, 
the  teacher  should  so  plan  and  arrange 
her  work  as  to  gain  the  desired  results 
without  over-pressure  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  and  the  consequent  tension  and 
over-excitement. 

Again,  the  conscientious  teacher  is  often 
alarmed  because  she  has  not  been  able  to 
bring  all  her  pupils  up  to  the  required 
standard.  John  is  dull,  James  has  been 
lazy,  Kate  has  been  ill,  Susan  has  been 
kept  at  home  to  work,  and  Mary  has  had 
to  give  so  much  attention  to  outside 
affairs  that  little  time  has  been  ieft  for 
school  work.  Of  course  they  are  not  able 
to  do  all  that  their  mates  have  accom- 
plished. Shall  the  teacher  *' strive  and 
pant  and  yearn  "  to  help  these  pupils  to 
attain  the  unattainable,  or  shall  she  ac- 
cept the  natural  result  of  the  dullness, 
laziness,  illness,  and  absence,  and  expect 
them  to  fall  below  the  class  average? 
This  means,  not  that  she  should  not  give 
careful  attention  to  these  exceptions,  and 
endeavor  earnestly  to  help  them  when 
they  can  be  helped,  but  that  she  should 
not  be  disappointed  too  grievously  when 
the  impossible  fails  to  become  the  actual. 
There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  use  a 
deal  of  common  sense  in  judging  relative 
results. 

The  **  final "  results  of  the  5'^ear's  work 
contain  many  suggestions  for  the  wise 
teacher,  which  should  help  much  in  di- 
recting the  work  of  the  next  year.  The 
class  that  has  responded  so  well  to  her 
teaching  fails  in  the  hands  of  another. 
Why  ?  The  pupils  are  embarrassed,  or 
they  do  not  understand  the  questions  in 
the  strange  form,  or  they  had  not  time  to 
think,  are  among  the  pleas  urged.  But 
the  possibility  remains  that  the  work  may 
have  been  narrow,  or  one-sided,  or  frag- 
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mentary ;  that  reviews  have  been  in- 
definite and  lessons  incoherent.  The 
most  profitable  lesson  to  be  won  from  an 
examination  is  the  teacher's  own.  She 
may  learn  from  the  results  how  her  own 
work  needs  to  be  strengthened,  and  so 
make  her  errors  way-marks.  That  is  the 
only  possible  solution  for  such  problems. 
The  past  work  cannot  be  undone,  but  the 
future  can  be  made  better.  The  **  why  ** 
of  the  failure  should  point  to  improved 
methods  and  stronger  endeavor. 

The  end  of  the  term  often  brings  the 
heaviest  work  ;  it  also  brings  added  weari- 
ness to  both  teacher  and  pupils.  The 
brightest  pupils  flag,  the  dull  ones  lag 
still  farther  behind  the  class,  and  the 
teacher  finds  her  patience  waning.  Un- 
less she  has  tact  and  strength  and  fidelity 
in  large  measure,  the  work  becomes  less 
vigorous  than  it  has  been.  This  is  the 
time  for  all  possible  rest  out  of  school, 
that  the  already  tired  nerves  need  not  tell 
their  weariness  ;  for  a  special  guard  on 
the  lips,  that  the  undeserved  reproof  may 
not  slip  forth  and  stir  a  rebellion  ;  for 
variety  in  programme,  that  the  dullness 
may  be  relieved  ;  for  frequent  singing  and 
gymnastic  exercises,  to  overcome  the 
heaviness  of  the  warmer  days ;  for  con- 
centration of  work  on  essentials,  that 
there  need  be  no  lest  effort;  and  for  a 
serene  mood  that  will  oil  the  wheels  and 
enable  them  to  move  smoothly,  however 
rough  the  way.  Expect  the  usual  con- 
ditions and  prepare  for  them,  then  the 
battle  is  already  more  than  half  won. — 
American  Teacher, 


TRIED  THRICE ! 


SOME  children  stood  in  a  group  before 
the  door  of  the  village  schoolhouse. 

**The  new  schoolmaster,  Meinherr 
Friedrich,  comes  to-morrow,*'  said  Otto. 

**  I  am  so  glad  !  I  was  weary  of  that 
old  master  Hoffman,  with  his  crooked 
problems  and  hard  lessons.'* 

The  following  day  the  boys  were  stand- 
ing around  the  schoolhouse,  when  the 
door  opened  and  Master  Friedrich  him- 
self appeared  and  cried  in  a  cheery  voice  : 

**  Welcome,  my  children** 

**  Welcome,  master  !'*  they  cried. 

And  now  they  entered  and  took  their 
seats,  and  school  began.  The  thumb- 
worn  books  were  brought  out,  the  lazy 
boys  began  to  sigh  and  frown  and  wish 
impatiently  for  the  recess,  and  wonder  why 


Latin  dictionaries  were  ever  invented, 
when,  as  if  by  magic,  they  found  them- 
selves listening  to  the  pleasant  voice  of 
Master  Friedrich  and  actually  under- 
standing their  lessons,  so  clear  and  sim- 
ple were  his  explanations;  and  the  time 
for  recess  came,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment, long  before  they  had  expected. 

When  the  studies  were  over,  the  mas- 
ter drew  from  his  desk  a  box,  and  while 
the  children  gathered  around  he  opened 
it  and  drew  out  charming  little  white  and 
pink  seashells  and  many  other  beautiful 
things,  which  he  gave  to  the  children 
with  loving  words. 

But  the  most  loving  thing  of  all  was  a 
little  porcelain  statuette  of  an  angel.  She 
stood  with  her  small  white  hands  folded 
over  her  breast  and  her  eyes  uplifted, 
and  the  children  gazed  enchanted. 

"Oh,  the  beautiful  angel  !**  cried  they 
all.  **  Wilt  thou  not  give  it  to  me,  Mas- 
ter Friedrich  ?'* 

**The  little  angel  is  too  lovely  to  be 
given  to  any  little  boy  who  is  not  good 
and  true  of  heart.  We  shall  see  who  will 
deserve  her.  He  who  brings  me  to- 
morrow the  brightest  thing  on  earth  shall 
have  the  angel.*' 

The  next  day  after  the  lessons  were 
finished  the  children  clustered  around  the 
master  to  show  him  what  they  had 
brought.  All  these  things  were  placed 
on  the  schoolmaster's  desk,  side  by  side.' 
The  shilling  shone  away  famously,  the 
pebbles  and  the  watch-crystal  did  their 
best,  but  Kline's  buckle  was  the  brightest 
of  them  all. 

*'Ah,  mine's  the  brightest!**  shouted 
Kline,  clapping  his  hands. 

**  But  where  is  little  Carl  !'*  said  Master 
Freidrich.     '*  He  ran  out  just  now.'* 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  door,  when 
presently  in  rushed  Carl,  breathless.  In 
his  hands,  held  up  lovingly  against  his 
neck,  was  a  poor  little  snow-white  dove. 
Some  crimson  drops  upon  the  downy 
breast  showed  that  it  was  wounded. 

"Oh,  master,*'  cried  Carl,  **I  was 
looking  for  something  bright,  when  I 
came  upon  this  poor  little  white  dove. 
Some  boys  were  tormenting  it,  and  I 
caught  it  quickly  and  ran  here." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  dove's  soft  eyes 
were  filmy:  it  nestled  closer  to  Carl's 
neck,  then  drooped  its  little  head  and  died. 

Carl  sank  on  his  knees  beside  the 
master's  desk  and  from  his  eyes  there  fell 
upon  the  white  dove's  poor  broken  wing 
tears  large  and  bright. 
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The  master  took  the  dead  dove  from 
his  hands  and  laid  it  tenderly  down  on 
the  desk  with  the  bright  things;  then 
raising  Carl  he  softly  said,  **  My  children, 
there  is  no  brighter  thing  on  earth  than 
a  pitying  tear.'* 

The  boys  were  silent  for  a  moment,  for 
they  felt  that  the  master  had  decided  that 
Carl  had  rightly  won  the  angel.  Then 
Kline  cried  out :  **  My  master,  thou  didst 
not  fairly  explain  to  us.  I  pray  thee 
give  us  another  trial.'*. 

*'  What  sayest  thou,  Carl?"  said  Master 
Freidrich. 

**  Yes,  give  us  another  trial,*'  answered 
the  generous  boy. 

The  good  master  smiled  thoughtfully, 
his  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  lovingly 
upon  Carl.  Then  glancing  round  he 
said,  **He  who  brings  me  the  loveliest 
thing  on  earth  to-morrow  shall  have  the 
angel." 

The  children  clapped  their  hands  and 
departed  satisfied.  After  school  the  next 
day  Kline  was  the  first  to  run  up  to 
Master  Friedrich  and  lay  upon  his  desk 
what  he  considered  the  loveliest  thing  in 
the  whole  world — his  new  soldier  cap 
with  the  long  scarlet  feather  and  the 
bright  golden  tassel. 

Max  came  next  and  placed  beside  the 
cap  a  small  silver  watch,  his  last  birthday 
gift.  Otto  brought  a  great  picture-book, 
just  sent  to  him  by  his  godmother ;  Ru- 
dolph a  tiny  marble  vase,  richly  sculp- 
tured; and  so  on,  until  a  still  more  motley 
collection  than  before  lay  upon  Master 
Friedrich's  desk. 

Then  poor  little  Carl  stepped  modestly 
up  and  placed  in  the  master's  hand  a 
pure  white  lily. 

The  master  softly  said :  **  My  children, 
the  Word  of  God  says :  *  Behold  the  lilies 
of  the  field.  They  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin,  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'  Carl 
has  rightly  chosen." 

But  murmurs  arose,  the  children  were 
were  not  satisfied,  and  again  they  asked 
for  another  trial. 

"Now  this  is  the  last  time,"  said  the 
master.  * '  He  who  brings  me  the  best 
thing  on  earth  shall  have  the  angel." 

•*  The  very  best  thing  on  earth  is  plum 
cake,"  cried  Kline  on  the  third  day,  as  he 
walked  up  to  the  desk,  bearing  a  large 
cake  richly  frosted. 

**Nay,  thou  art  wrong  this  time, 
Kline,"  said  Max.  **I  asked  my  father 
what  was  the  very  best  thing  on  earth, 


and  he  laughed  and  gave  me  this  golden 
guilder.     The  prize  is  mine  !" 

**  Ah,  but  my  father  said  that  the  very 
best  was  a  good  glass  of  Rhenish  wine," 
cried  Otto,  **  and  I  have  brought  a  bottle 
of  it  thirty  years  old ;  the  prize  is  mine  !" 

So  they  went  on  till  they  had  placed 
their  offerings  before  their  master. 

**  And  thou,  Carl?"  said  he.  ''  What 
hast  thou  brought  which  thou  thinkest 
the  best  on  earth?" 

A  crimson  flush  rose  to  the  boy's  fore- 
head, and  coming  softly  forward  he  took 
from  his  breast  a  small  worn  book  and 
laid  it  down  with  the  rest,  as  he  said  in  a 
low,  sweet  voice,  "  My  mother,  dear  mas- 
ter, says  that  God's  book  is  far  beyond  all 
earthly  possessions." 

*'  'Tis  thine,  my  Carl,"  cried  the  mas- 
ter. *  *  The  white  angel  is  thine  !" — From 
the  German, 


**THE  CHILDREN  LIKE  IT." 


BY  PATTERSON  DU  BOIS. 


THE  children  like  it  !  The  children 
were  delighted  !  These  phrases  are 
the  teacher's  refuge.  But  the  refuge  is  a 
death-trap.  The  little  child's  expression 
of  delight  is  too  often  a  siren  to  the 
parent  or  teacher.  It  is  as  deceptive  as 
it  is  alluring.  The  teaching  process  is 
daily  suffering  wreck  by  it.  Ought  not 
the  child  to  enjoy  his  study  or  the  story 
that  is  read  to  him  ?  Is  there  any  harm 
in  our  taking  note  of  his  pleasure  and  of 
being  in  some  measure  guided  by  it? 
Rather  let  us  say  that  he  ought  to  enjoy 
it.  If  he  does  not,  something  is  wrong, 
and,  until  otherwise  proved,  the  teacher 
must  take  it  for  granted  that  the  fault  is 
with  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  child  does  give 
evidence  of  pleasure,  the  teacher  must  not 
take  it  for  granted  that  there  is,  therefore, 
no  fault  in  him  as  a  teacher.  In  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  the  pleasure  arises  not 
from  what  the  teacher  intends,  or  even 
supposes.  It  has  a  wholly  different  basis 
from  the  teacher's  own  conception. 

Says  Rousseau,  **  There  is  a  consider- 
able difference  between  being  pleased 
with  any  occupation  and  being  capable  of 
it.  It  requires  much  nicer  observation 
than  is  generally  imagined  to  ascertain 
the  taste  and  genius  of  children ;  their 
casual  inclinations  display  themselves 
oftener  than    their    innate  dispositions, 
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and  we  judge  from  the  first  for  want  of 
knowing  how  to  study  the  last.'' 

I  have  read  manuscripts  by  the  hun- 
dred and  thousand  containing  stories 
written  for  children.  Once  in  a  while  an 
author  tells  me  that  he  has  tested  his 
story  or  bit  of  rhyme  upon  real  live  chil- 
dren with  great  success.  It  has  inter- 
ested and  pleased  the  children.  Such 
authors  never  tell  whether  they  have 
taken  pains  to  find  out  in  just  what  the 
children's  pleasure  consisted.  They 
probably  would  not  know  how  to  go 
about  it.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  if  they 
could  have  seen  the  real  source  of  pleasure 
in  the  child's  mind,  they  would  have  been 
astonished  at  its  remoteness  from  any 
concept,  process,  or  idea  in  their  own 
minds. 

Great,  good,  wise  Jacob  Abbott  under- 
stood this  liability  of  the  gratification  or 
delight  of  the  child  to  delude  the  teacher. 
He  speaks  of  the  child's  susceptibility  to 
pleasant  images  awakened  in  the  mind 
by  means  of  the  magical  power  of  certain 
sounds  striking  upon  the  ear : 

**  There  are  thousands  who  have  ob- 
served the  indication  of  this  pleasure,  who 
do  not  understand  the  nature  and  the 
source  of  it.  Every  mother,  for  example, 
observes  that  children  love  to  be  talked 
to,  long  before  they  can  talk  themselves ; 
and  they  imagine  what  pleases  the  lis- 
tener is  his  interest  in  the  particular 
*thing  said — whereas  it  is  probably  onl)'' 
his  interest  in  finding  himself  possessed 
of  the  new  and  strange  power  of  under- 
standing sounds.  The  mother  says, 
*  Where's  father?'  *  Where's  father?'  and 
imagines  that  the  child  is  pleased  with 
the  inquiry,  whereas  it  is  only  pleased 
that  the  sound,  *  father,'  striking  upon 
its  ear,  can  produce  so  strange  an  effect 
as  to  call  up  to  its  conception  a  faint 
mental  image  of  the  man.  It  is  this 
magic  power  of  a  word  to  produce  a  new 
and  peculiar  mental  state  which  is  prob- 
ably the  source  of  pleasure.  Hence,  the 
interest  which  the  Auditor  will  take  will 
not  be  in  proportion  to  the  connection,  or 
the  point,  of  a  story,  but  to  the  frequency 
of  the  words  contained  in  it  which  call  up 
familiar  and  vivid  ideas.  Thus  a  talk  like 
this :  *  Fire,  fire ;  pussy  runs ;  tongs,  tongs 
fall  down  ;  walk,  run ;  Mary  walk,  Mary 
run ' — will  be  listened  to  by  the  child, 
who  is  just  learning  to  listen  to  language, 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  the  most  con- 
nected or  pointed  little  story.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  what  is  understood,  but  the 


mere  power  of  understanding,  the  first 
development  of  a  new  mental  faculty, 
which  pleases  the  possessor." 

But  worse  than  this,  the  child's  pleas- 
ure may  be  in  an  erroneous  and  even 
mischievous  conception  suggested  by  his 
misunderstanding.  Or,  it  may  be  one  of 
mere  sound,  with  no  formed  idea  at  all. 

Let  us  conclude  then,  that  nothing 
may  be  more  seductive  or  misleading  to 
the  teacher  than  the  child's  enjoyment  or 
delight  in  his  task.  Not  that  he  should 
not  delight  in  it,  but  that  the  delight  may 
mislead  us  as  to  its  significance.  **  It  is 
possible,"  says  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  *'that 
the  present  can  be  so  attractive  and  pre- 
occupying that  the  child  never  once 
sends  his  thoughts  to  the  remote  in  time 
and  place."  The  ** present"  may  be 
anything  but  the  concept  which  is  in 
the  mind  of  the  teacher  while  observing 
the  child. 

Yet  more.  I  have  known  teachers  to 
be  so  subjective  that  their  own  pleasure 
in  the  study  before  the  class  was  their 
mainspring  of  action,  however  uncon- 
scious of  this  they  may  have  been.  Be- 
ing themselves  pleased  with  the  line  of 
investigation  or  study,  or  with  a  story, 
they  imagine  the  little  ones  pleased  also. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  most  short-sighted 
condition  of  all. 

The  real  question  for  parent,  teacher, 
or  child- observer  of  any  kind,  is.  When, 
in  any  particular  case,  the  child  gives 
evidence  of  interest  or  delight,  what  is 
the  real  source  and  significance  of  that 
delight  ?  Answer  this  question  specifically 
every  time,  basing  your  answer  upon  a 
close  investigation  of  the  conditions,  and 
you  will  have  made  a  long  stride  in  the 
direction  of  being  a  chijd's  fit  teacher  and 
trainer. — Primary  Education, 


PASTURE  WITH  A  ROCK  IN  IT. 


BY  ANNIE  T.  SLOSSON. 


'*  No,  I  don't  go  away  summers,"  said 
good  old  Aunt  Abby.  **0h,  3'es,  I 
know ;  most  folks  do,  the  best  of  folks — 
ministers  and  all.  And  they  tell  me  I'd 
ought  to  go;  say  it's  refreshing  and  wak- 
ening and  lifting  and  broadening.  The 
church  at  the  Hollow  and  the  one  at  East 
road,  and  Mr.  Edwards'  all  shut  up  for 
three  weeks  at  a  time  in  warm  weather, 
and  we  don't  have  any  Sabbath* school  at 
all  in  July  and  August. 
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**Mr.  Edwards  says  he  gets  more 
strength  of  body  and  mind,  more  help  for 
his  work  and  points  for  his  sermons,  in 
his  vacation  at  the  seashore  or  mountains 
than  in  all  the  year  besides.  I  dare  say  :• 
but  I  don't  exactly  see  my  way  to  going. 
There  are  things  to  see  to  here,  and  it 
costs  something  even  at  the  cheapest 
places.  And  I've  got  a  way  of  my  own 
of  having  a  vacation.  I  don't  know  but 
after  all  I'm  lifted  and  broadened  and 
strengthened  as  much,  and  get  as  many 
points  out  of  it,  as  the  rest  with  all  their 
traveling.  Maybe  you'll  smile  when  I 
tell  you  where  I  go  and  what  kind  of  a 
place  it  is.  It's  nothing  in  the  world  but 
a  pasture  with  a  rock  in  it. 

'*It  isn't  half  a  mile  from  my  house, 
though  I'm  right  in  the  busiest  part  of 
Factoryville,  you  know.  You  go  down 
to  the  bobbin-mill,  and  then  along  north 
to  Giles'  store;  then  you  turn  to  the  left, 
and  keep  right  straight  ahead.  And  - 
there  'tis— a  good  bit  of  pasture  land,  and 
a  big  boulder  nigh  about  the  middle  of  it. 

"I  came  upon  it  two  years  ago.  I 
hadn't  lived  here  long,  and  wasn't  used 
to  a  big,  bustling  town  like  this;  and 
when  hot  weather  came  I  did  just  ache 
for  growing  things  and  woody  places. 

**  I  went  out  one  day  and  walked  and 
walked,  trying  to  find  big  trees  and 
bushes  and  such  things.  By  and  by  I 
saw  something  green  ahead,  and  'twas 
this.  I  stopped  at  the  rail  fence  and 
looked  over.  Just  at  first  it  didn't  seem 
very  inviting  when  I  thought  of  the 
woods  at  my  old  home,  all  dark  and  cool, 
with  soft,  wet  moss  for  your  feet  to  step 
on,  and  brooks  running  along ;  and  I  says 
to  myself,  but  out  loud,  '  It's  nothing  in 
the  world  but  a  pasture  with  a  rock  in  it.' 

**Well  do  you  know  I  hadn't  more 
than  spoke  those  words  than  I  seemed  to 
see  a  wonderful  meaning  in  them.  I  for- 
got all  about  the  heat  and  the  dusty  road, 
and  crawled  through  the  rails  and  went 
over  to  the  boulder  and  sat  down  on  the. 
grass,  and  I  began  to  think.  *  Why,'  I 
went  on  to  myself,  *  what's  religion  when 
you  think  of  it;  or,  come  to  that,  what's 
heaven  itself,  any  more  than  that — a  pas- 
ture with  a  rock  in  it?'  I  began  to  love 
that  place  right  then  and  there.  I  can't 
tell  you  what  it's  been  to  me,  and  all  the 
thinking  and  help  and  brand-new  light 
I've  found  there.  Points  for  sermons  1 
Why,  it's  just  bristly  with  them.  I  find 
a  fresh  one  every  time  I  go,  and  I  haven't 
near  come  to  the  end  yet. 


'*  Some  days  I'll  be  so  tired  I  can't  do 
a  mortal  thing  but  just  stretch  myself  full 
length  out  on  the  grass  and  keep  still, 
and  then'll  come  into  my  head  that  verse 
out  of  mother's  favorite  Psalm — I  guess 
'twas  your  mother's,  too,  'tis  most  folks' 
mother's — ^about  '  He  maketh  me  to  lie 
down  in  green  pastures.'  Deary  me!  I 
don't  want  a  better  sermon  ;  and  again 
I'll  get  to  looking  at  the  grass.  There's 
redtop  and  timothy,  and  a  little  herd's- 
grass  there,  and  it  looks  so  pretty  shak- 
ing in  the  wind.  And  I  recollect  how 
our  Lord  took  notice  of  all  such  little 
things.  *  If  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of 
the  field,'  you  know;  and  before  I  know 
it,  that's  led  me  off  into  the  most  com- 
forting, beautiful  thinking. 

**And  then  there's  the  rock;  I  can't 
hardly  talk  much  about  that,  but  you 
know  what  I  mean.  '  Green  fields  be- 
yond the  swelling  flood,'  as  mother  used 
to  sing,  is  all  sightly  and  beautiful;  but, 
after  all,  it's  the  Rock  up  there  that's 
such  a  thing  to  lean  on  and  look  to.  And 
down  here  in  this  world,  too,  lying  down 
in  green  pastures  and  watching  the  grass, 
is  nice  and  comforting  in  fair  days  ;  but 
come  to  storms  and  rough  weather,  a  rock 
is  what  we  want  after  all. 

*'  I  believe  I  get  more  points  out  of  that 
boulder  than  I  do  out  of  the  pasture.  In 
a  hot  afternoon  I  get  on  the  east  side  of 
it  in  the  shade,  and  then  I  think  of  the 
*  man  that  shall  be  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land.'  Sometimes  there 
comes  up  a  storm  with  such  pouring  rain, 
and  I  creep  under  the  lee  of  that  boulder, 
and  keep  safe  and  dry.  And  then  I'm 
sure  to  get  thinking  of  the  *  strong  rock 
for  a  house  of  defencfe,'  and  of  father's 
hymn — 

Rock  of  A^es,  cleft  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee. 

**  Sometimes  it's  Moses  hiding  away  in 
the  rock  to  watch  the  Lord  pass  by;  again 
its  the  rod  bringing  water  out  of  the  rock; 
and  lots  of  times  it's  aboiit  that  new  tomb 
hewn  out  of  a  rock,  that  new  sepulchre  in 
a  garden  wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid. 
Or  by  spells  I  think  of  David,  keeping 
his  father's  sheep,  and  leading  them  out 
in  the  pastures  ;  or  Isaac  going  out  into 
the  fields  at  eventide,  and  that  beautiful 
story  of  the  shepherds  abiding  in  the  fields 
around  Bethlehem. 

**  But  after  all,  I  come  back  most  times 
to  the  thing  itself,  just  as  it  struck  me  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  it — a  pasture  with  a 
rock  in  it.     So  I  don't  go  away  in  warm 
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weather,  and  I  never  expect  to  now.  For 
I*m  getting  on  in  years,  and  there's  plenty 
of  things  in  my  own  little  watering-place 
here  to  last  as  long  as  I  shall  for  points 
to  think  about,  and  for  strengthening, 
and  lifting,  and  widening.  It  won*t  be 
long,  at  the  most,  before  I  go  away  for 
good  some  summer.  I  shall  be  satisfied 
when  I  wake  up  there;  but  I^can't  help 
hoping  the  place  will  be  a  little  like  a 
pasture,  and  I*m  certain  sure  there'll  be  a 
Rock  in  it.'*— 5.  5.  Times. 


YOURSELF. 


BY  LUCY  HAYES  MACQUEEN. 


IF  you  are  a  true  teacher,  your  earnest 
desire  is  to  see  your  pupils  grow  strong 
and  wise,  and  loving,  and  good.  They 
will  imitate  you.   What  are  you,  yourself? 

That  little  boy.  Jack,  from  Poverty 
Lane,  with  the  pinched  face  and  eager 
eyes, — what  is  he  to  you  ? 

You  have  heard  the  old  story  of  the 
poet,  how  he  said,  **  I  get  my  inspiration 
in  my  garden*';  and  when  a  would-be- 
poet  asked  to  see  this  garden,  the  wise 
man  led  him  to  a  narrow  back  yard  in  a 
crowded  city,  wheie  a  few  struggling 
plants  bloomed  palely  ;  how  the  would- 
be- poet  looked  in  ill  disguised  contempt 
at  **the  garden'*;  and  how  the  poet, 
looking  reverently  upward  at  God's  blue 
heaven,  said  :  **  You  see  my  garden  is  not 
very  wide,  nor  very  long,  but,  ah  !  it  is 
wonderfully  high." 

So  little  Jack  should  be  your  inspira- 
tion. He  is  only  a  dot,  but  he  is  won- 
derfully capable  of  becoming  noble  and 
high  through  yourself. 

First  of  all,  how  is  your  heart  towards 
Jac^:  ?  I  know  teachers  who  pride  them- 
selves on  **just  hating  children."  I 
know  ** successful  teachers"  who  neither 
feel  love  for  Jack  nor  wish  for  his  love  in 
return.  They  say:  **  I  will  not  be  a 
hypocrite.  I  will  teach  him  well  and 
discipline  him  severely,  and  thus  fulfil 
my  duty.  I  hate  maudlin  sentimentality.  *  * 

If  you  feel  this  way,  if  your  heart  does 
not  go  out  to  Jack  in  love  and  divine  pity, 
become  anything  that  is  honest,  but  do 
not  be  a  teacher. 

Your  heart  being  right,  stud)'  yourself 
for  Jack's  sake.  You  wish  him  to  be 
strong  in  body.  Look  after  your  own 
health.  Be  strong  and  cheery,  and  full 
of  human  interest  to  him,  so  that  he  will 


not  be  afraid  to  laugh,  and  cry,  perhaps, 
before  you.  Do  not  talk  at  him,  but  to 
him.  Go  to  his  home,  and  invite  him  to 
yours.  You  wish  him  to  be  neat.  Dress 
as  well  as  you  can,  and  choose  pretty 
colors,  for  children  love  them.  Arrange 
your  hair  becomingly.  See  that  your 
complexion  is  clear,  by  keeping  your  skin 
soft  and  healthy  with  plenty  of  bathing, 
just  as  you  teach  Jack  to  become  healthy 
and  good-looking  by  the  same  process. 
You  want  Jack  to  be  wise.  How  about 
yourself?  You  will  teach  him  by  those 
grand  methods  you  have  learned.  Do 
you  take  at  least  one  good  educational 
journal  ?  Are  you  reading  the  best  books 
on  education,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up 
your  English  and  benefiting  your  mind  at 
the  same  time?  And  for  complete  rest 
and  relaxation  of  mind,  are  you  taking 
eight  hours'  sleep  out  of  the  twenty- 
four?    And  what  are  you  thinking? 

You  want  Jack  to  be  good.  Are  you 
trying  to  be?  You  want  Jack  to  be  lov- 
ing. How  do  you  treat  your  parents  and 
your  brothers  and  sisters?  Are  you 
anxious  to  do  them  kindnesses,  and  do 
you  speak  tender  words  at  home  ? 

Jack  is  looking  at  you  yourself,  reading 
you,  weighing  you.  He  sees  your  defic- 
iencies, but  he  sees  also  your  virtues;  for 
the  sake  of  those  he  will  make  up  his 
mind  to  be  noble,  and  when  he  has  once 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  so,  you  have  ac- 
complished as  much  as  the  noblest  poet 
or  artist  or  genius,  for  you  have  inspired 
a  so\x\,— Journal  of  Education . 


ON  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 


1WAS  not  a  total  abstainer  till  after  I 
was  forty  years  old,  because  the  de- 
sirability of  setting  the  example  had 
never  been  brought  home  to  me.  But 
from  the  day  that  I  became  one,  the  total 
abstention  from  alcoholic  liquor  has  never 
.given  me  the  smallest  trouble,  nor  caused 
me  the  least  regret ;  nor  would  it  cause 
any  real  trouble  to  any  healthy  man  who 
had  always  been  moderate  and  temperate, 
and  had  never  fatally  persuaded  himself 
that  drink  was  a  necessity  to  him.  There 
are  some  20,000  prisoners  in  England. 
and  from  the  day  that  they  enter  prison 
no  alcohol  is  allowed  them.  Do  they 
suffer  in  consequence  ?  On  the  contrary, 
they  improve  in  health. 

The  case,  I  admit,  is  very  difficult  with 
drunkards,  and  with  all  who  hax'e  been 
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born  with  hereditary  craving  for  drink. 
Abstinence  is  not  so  easy  for  those  who,  , 
even  without  intoxication,  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  take  drink  in  larger 
quantities  than  is  good  for  them.  I  do 
not  deny  that  the  resolute  determination 
to  give  up  drink  altogether  mav  cost  such 
men  a  serious  struggle  ;  but  (i)  the  eflfort 
may  be  mitigated  by  a  wise  and  moderate 
use  of  tea,  coffee,  and  very  hot  water, 
sipped  when  the  craving  becomes  strong  ; 
•and  (2)  by  keeping  away  from  every  in- 
centive and  temptation  to  drink.  Further, 
the  effort  will  become  easier  every  week 
that  it  is  continued.  And  let  me  point 
out  that,  whether  the  task  be  difficult  or 
not,  these  are  the  very  men  for  whom  the 
effort  is  a  matter  of  the  most  elementary 
necessity,  of  the  most .  initial  safety.  If 
it  gives  a  workingman  no  trouble  what- 
ever to  be  an  abstainer,  then  the  desir- 
ability of  setting  a  much-needed  example 
to  others,  and  of  helping  to  deliver  his 
country  from  an  intolerable  curse,  ought, 
I  think,  to  weigh  with  him.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  costs  him  great  trouble,  if 
he  finds  that  he  has  an  ugly  and  increas- 
ing fondness  for  alcohol,  that  he  may  be 
the  very  man  for  whom  abstinence  is 
most  essential,  to  him  it  is  a  safeguard 
from  a  peril  which  may  utterly  destroy 
his  happiness  here,  and  may  endanger 
the  safely  of  his  soul  hereafter. 

To  reclaim  even  an  habitual  drunkard, 
though  difficult,  is  not  impossible.  In 
spite  of  thie  difficulty,  the  fact  that  con- 
firmed drunkards — such  as  John  Gough, 
the  great  temperance  orator,  once  was — 
can  be  and  have  been  snatched  like 
brands  from  the  burning,  even  after  they 
have  been  seized  by  that  awful  disease  of 
delirium  tremens,  which  stands,  like 
God's  executioner,  in  the  path  of  so 
many  a  drunkard,  shows  that  a  man  can- 
not be  so  far  gone  as  to  be  beyond  the 
possibility  of  rescue  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  It  is  far  easier  for  a  man  to  save 
himself  (through  God's  grace)  by  total 
abstinence,  when  he  has  not  habitually, 
still  more  when  he  has  but  rarely,  sunk 
into  the  shameful  helplessness  of  actual 
intoxication.  But  the  more  difficult  it  is 
for  any  man  to  achieve  his  deliverance, 
the  more  obviously  imperative  it  is  upon 
him,  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  for  the 
sake  of  his  order,  for  his  own  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  his  wife  and  family,  for  the 
sake  of  children  yet  unborn.  Any  trouble 
which  the  effort  may  cause  him,  is  ten- 
thousandfold  less  trying  than  the  awful 


and  immeasurable  retribution  which  ma}' 
come  upon  him  by  a  reckless  continuance 
in  that  which,  after  all,  is  nothing  higher 
than  a  sensual  indulgence — harmless,per- 
haps,  if  not  abused,  but  in  no  sense  harm- 
less if  it  tends  to  become  a  ruin  and  a 
snare. — Canon  F,  JV,  Farrar,  in  Briiish 
Workman. 


NEEDLESS  IRRITATION. 


BY  GEORGE  ROWLAND. 


\  f  Y  experience  teaches  me  that  there  is 
[VI  no  more  fruitful  source  of  the  irrita- 
tion and  unreasoning  complaint  of  par- 
ents than  the  frequent  notes  of  teachers 
to  them  that  '*the  child  whispers." 
'*Your  son  looks  round,  he  laughs.** 
**John  makes  a  noise  with  his  feet.** 
*' Charles  whistled.**  **  I  caught  Mary 
to-day  writing  notes.*'  *'  I  wish  to  have 
you  call  and  see  me  to-morrow.**  **  Your 
son  cannot  return  to  school  again  unless 
you  come  with  him.'*  *'  I  told  Fannie  to 
stay  after  school  and  write  her  spelling 
ten  times,  and  she  went  away.**  **  Harry 
pulled  a  girl's  hair,  and  I  wish  you  to 
punish  him  severely.**  *'  Willie  asked  to 
go  out  and  I  found  he  had  been  playing 
marbles.**  How  exasperating,  how  de- 
structive to  the  order  and  scholarship  of 
the  schopl  any  one  of  these  may  seem  to 
the  sensitive,  earnest  teacher!  What 
sleepless  nights  and  sorrowing  days  are 
hers  1  Oh,  that  she  .  could  teach  these 
young  and  erring  natures  to  see  as  she 
sees !  And  yet,  to  the  laboring,  loving, 
doting  father  and  mother,  proud  of  the 
bright  spirits  and  active  minds  of  their 
children,  how  paltry,  how  frivolous,  how 
petty  it* all  seems ! 

Their  children  are  good  children,  play- 
ful as  they  should  be;  they  mean  nothing 
bad.  '*  We  wish  them  to  do  well,  and  we 
think  they  do.  The  school  ma*am  is  a 
crank,  that's  what's  the  matter,  and  the 
principal  is  not  much  better,  or  he  would 
put  a  stop  to  all  this  nonsense.*' 

With  the  perfect  teacher,  who  under- 
stands the  thought  of  the  child,  there  are, 
in  my  judgment,  no  incorrigibles  of  sound 
mind;  with  the  average  teacher  there  will 
be  here  and  there  one ;  with  the  poor 
teacher,  the  good  pupil  is  the  exception, 
and  for  the  most  part  is  goody-goody, 
and  dull. 

The  bright  boy,  or  girl,  of  ten  or  four- 
teen years,  who  is  to  make  his  way  in 
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this  world,  is  full  of  strong  but  untrained 
activities  which,  unless  grasped  and 
guided  by  the  sympathetic  teacher,  will 
lead  to  infinite  trouble  in  the  school-room 
and  in  the  home.  From  the  homes  of 
the  rich,  from  the  homes  of  the  poor  they 
come  to  us,  and  the  wise  teacher  must,  at 
the  jBtting  moment,  seize  upon  these  vital 
forces,  and  kindly  turn  them  into  the 
channels  of  truth  and  duty. 


FITTING  FOR  LIFE. 


BY  PRESIDENT  ELIOT  OF  HARVARD. 


THE  prime,  direct  object  of  all  true  ed- 
ucation is  the  same  throughout  the 
entire  educational  course,  whether  the 
pupil  pursues  it  for  a  long  or  a  short 
period.  This  object  is  to  impart  and  de- 
velop in  the  young  human  creature  capa- 
cities for  enjoyment  and  serviceableness. 
This  object  is  uniform  and  unvarying,  in 
all  education  which  is  true  to  its  end. 
This  is  a  worthy  end, — enjoyment  and 
serviceableness  in  this  world.  But  this 
is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  look  beyond. 
The  best  way  to  prepare  to  enjoy  and 
serve  to-morrow  is  to  enjoy  and  be  ser- 
viceable to  day. 

Enjoyment  is  placed  first.  In  Boston, 
the  slightly  evolved  Puritans  of  to-day 
look  back  with  reverence  upon  the  body 
of  men  who  formed  the  Westminister  As- 
sembly, and  upon  their  work.  This  as- 
sembly was  called  to  draw  up  a  cate- 
chism, among  other  things,  and  the  first 
question  it  asked  was,  *'What  is  the 
chief  end  of  man  ?'  *  The  chief  end  of  ed- 
ucation may  be  considered  to  be  much 
the  same  as  that  of  man.  The  answer 
was,  **  To  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him 
forever.**  Teachers  are  called  upon, 
therefore,  to  teach  the  young  how,  now 
and  here,  to  enjoy  the  universal  good. 
In  learning  this,  we  all  learn  how  to  be 
serviceable  in  this  world.  To  be  service- 
able to  humanity  is  to  glorify  God.  We 
need  the  same  training  for  ourselves  as 
for  humanity. 

We  have  pleasures  and  enjoyments  in 
many  ways,  but  chiefly  through  the  eye. 
The  eye  is  always  at  work,  except  when 
we  sleep,  and  thus  it  contributes  the  most 
to  our  enjoyment.  Pictures  are  ever  be- 
ing presented,  of  which  the  mind  should 
take  cognizance.  The  alert  mind  must 
attend  to  them,  and  if  it  does  not,  we  de- 
rive no  pleasure  from  them.     Similarly, 


Vi'e  derive  much  pleasure  through  the  ear. 
This  organ  is  not  wholly  a  means  of 
human  intercourse.  Only  when  we  are 
deprived  of  the  incessant  noises  which 
come  from  the  world  about  us,  wherever 
we  are,  do  we  realize  how  great  is  the 
pleasure  which  comes  to  us  from  beloved 
voices,  the  hum  of  the  city,  or  the  roar  of 
the  waves  and  trees.  The  enjoyment  of 
music  is  a  pleasure  rarely  entirely  denied 
to  man,  and  the  participation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  harmony  is  one  of  the  keenest- 
of  pleasures,  both  sensuous  and  intellec- 
tual. Natural  history  is  coming  to  ap- 
proach its  just  place  in  our  education,  and 
furnishes  us  with  a  broad  field  of  unend- 
ing delight.  We  are  experiencing  a  great 
return  to  the  love  of  nature,  from  which 
the  new  urban  life^  has  been  drawing  men 
away  during  the  past  century. 

With  happiness  comes  serviceableness. 
The  observant,  alert,  cheerful  boy,  atten- 
tive to  his  duties  and  to  what  goes  on 
about  him,  is  the  one  who  is  wanted. 
The  physician  is  both  naturalist  and  mis- 
sionary, a  servant  to  the  sick  and  the 
hurt,  who  gains  added  capacity  for  human 
serviceableness  in  his  power  for  enjoy- 
ment. The  hot  climate  figment  that 
labor  is  a  curse,  has  given  place  to  the 
recognition  that  every  form  of  exertion, 
in  itself,  is  pleasurable,  if  not  pressed  to 
excess.  If  we  add  to  the  exertion  the 
production  of  a  new  value  and  the  liveli- 
hood which  comes  from  that  product,  we 
find  that  our  daily  work  is  a  source  of 
pleasure.  Therefrom  comes  steady,  per- 
manent delight.  He  who  enjoys  his  daily 
work  most  is  most  serviceable,  and  edu- 
cation should  train  in,  and  for,  this  de- 
light and  serviceableness. 

Frequent  intellectual  contact  with  other 
minds  may  give  each  of  us  infinite  de- 
light. We  need  not  depend  for  this  upon 
conversation.  The  leading  minds  of  to- 
day, and  the  greatest  minds  of  all  time, 
have  been  brought  within  the  reach  of 
all.  It  is  especially  the  function  of  edu- 
cation to  give  this  new  power  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  it  seems  as  if  this  must  g^ive  a 
new  life  to  the  coming  generation.  Only 
a  few  minut^  of  reading  a  day,  judic- 
iously and  conscientiously  applied,  make 
all  the  difference  between  the  cultivated 
and  uncultivated  man.  But  education 
should  give  the  capacity  for  enjoying 
more  sources  of  pleasure  than  can  come 
through  books.  Human  sympathy  and 
comradeship,  the  domestic  and  social  re- 
lations, are  great  sources  of  human  hap- 
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pine'ss.  So,  too,  is  noble  citizenship,  and 
the  church,  which  lifts  our  thoughts  to 
the  spiritual  interests  of  our  being.  It  is 
most  important  that  teachers  should  set 
before  our  youth  the  nature  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  felicities  of  the  domestic 
life  and  of  social  intercourse.  They 
should  be  inspired  with  a  love  of  human- 
kind and  the  desire  to  serve  it.  The 
marked  tendency  toward  city  life  is  a  dis- 
tinct sign  of  the  longing  for  human  com- 
radeship, and  for  the  intimate  and  con- 
stant converse  with  mankind.  Heretolore, 
the  country  schools  have  not  implanted 
the  love  of  nature  in  children  to  counter- 
act this  tendency. 

The  happiness  which  comes  from  serv- 
ing others  ought  to  be  taught  elaborately, 
carefully,  thoughtfully,  as  a  part  of  the 
training  in  all  schools  and  colleges.  The 
reward  for  service  is  never  proportioned 
to  the  amount  of  service  rendered.  The 
lesser  oftentimes  brings  the  greater  sat- 
isfaction, or,  rather,  perhaps,  brings  it 
home  better.  In  short,  all  schools,  Irom 
the  elementary  to  the  professional,  are 
fitting  for  life,  and  if  they  keep  the  true 
end  in  view,  all  teachers  should  instruct 
the  young  creatures  intrusted  to  their 
charge  how  they  may  best  be  happy,  and 
how  they  may  best  serv-e  their  fellowmen. 


**DO*'  AND  **  DON'T. 


I.  Things  to  do, — Speak  distinctly,  with 
good  articulation.  Cultivate  a  well  modu- 
lated and  pleasant  voice.  Preserve  a  buoy- 
ant, joyous  disposition.  Be  polite  to 
scholars,  as  well  as  to  others,  in  the  school- 
room, and  under  all  circumstances.  Be  self- 
possessed.  Be  exacting,  and  firm,  but  kind. 
Remember  that  courage,  vigor,  decision, 
and  sound  judgment,  are  the  qualities  needed 
by  the  teacher  as  by  all  executive  officers. 
Be  patient.  Be  unassuming.  Be  energetic. 
Stimulate  and  encourage  pupils.  Impress 
the  idea  that  character  is  more  than  scholar- 
ship.    Develop  moral  energy. 

Things  not  to  do, — Don't  scold.  Don't 
talk  too  much.  Avoid  "dignity"  and 
**  distance."  Don't  adopt  a  sentimental 
or  joking  style  ;  be  straightforward.  Avoid 
selfishness.  Don't  find  more  fault  than 
is  necessary.  Avoid  cynicism.  Don't 
**  fool  "  with  a  school  or  a  class,  remember- 
ing that  a  horse  that  has  once  run  away  is 
dangerous ;  check  the  beginnings.  Don't 
claim  to  be  infallible.    Don't  worry. 

The  above  is  good  advice  for  those  that 
need  it,  but  it  is  a  sad  commentary  upon 
current  teaching  that  such  advice  should 
be  needed.     The  teacher  should  have  one 


sole  aim,  to  develop  the  child.  She  should 
have  one  broad  method,  including  the  use 
of  everything  within  her  reach  that  can 
develop  the  child.  She  should  be  thor- 
oughly absorbed  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  broad  aim  by  this  broad  method. 

A  teacher  whose  whole  thought  is  for 
the  child's  best  development  will  *'  speak 
distinctly"  without  having  distinctness  of 
speech  in  mind;  she  will  use  **a  well 
modulated  and  pleasant'*  voice  without 
thought  of  cultivating  her  tones,  because 
such  tones  are  those  of  love,  and  it  is 
love  she  is  expressing;  she  will  *'  be 
polite  to  scholars'*  without  thinking  of 
politeness,  but  because  she  thinks  oithem  ; 
she  will  "be  self-possessed,"  ''exact- 
ing," "firm,"  '*  kind,"  all  without  aim- 
ing at  these  attainments,  but  naturally 
and  unconsciously,  as  an  artist  holds  his 
tool  steadily  to  its  work.  She  will  exer- 
cise * '  courage,  vigor,  decision  and  sound 
judgment"  without  thinking  about  them. 
She  will  be  "patient,"  "unnecessary," 
"  energetic,"  according  as  her  work  calls 
out  the.se  qualties.  She  will  "  stimulate 
and  encourage  pupils;"  but  mainly 
through  the  nature  of  the  work  she  gives 
them  to  do.  She  will  cultivate  "charac- 
ter" before  "  scholarship"  in  every  touch 
of  her  art. 

A  teacher  absorbed  in  intensest  labor 
for  and  with  her  pupils  will  have  no  time 
to  consider  the  don'ts.  'Such  a  teacher 
will  not  "  scold"  or  "talk  too  much." 
She  will  be  neither  "dignified"  nor 
"  distant.**  She  will  not  adopt  "  a  senti- 
mental or  joking  style,"  or  any  other 
style,**  though  she  will  often  joke  or 
yield  to  sentiment,  as  occasion  rouses  • 
the  varying  emotions  of  her  living 
human  pupils  and  herself.  She  will 
not  be  "selfish"  or  *'find  fault**  more 
than  is  necessary.*'  She  will  not  "  avoid 
cynicism,**  because  it  will  never  come 
near  her.  She  will  not  "fool  with  a 
school  or  class"  or  fear  its  **  running 
away,'*  because  class  and  teacher  will  be 
one.  She  will  "  check'*  all  evil  "  begin- 
nings," not  by  watching  for  them,  but  by 
keeping  her  pupils  constantly  occupied 
upon  what  is  good.  She  will  never  think 
of  "infallibility,**  either  as  a  claim  for 
herself  or  as  an  attribute  of  anybody.else. 
She  will  not  need  even  the  last  injunc- 
tion, "  don*t  worry,**  because  she  will  be 
too  much  occupied  in  repairing  her  mis- 
takes to  worry  over  them. 

She  will  have  little  time  to  think  of 
herself  or  what  mannerisms  she  is  to  cul- 
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tivate  or  avoid.  The  codifying  of  rules 
of  conduct  takes  valuable  time  that  the 
teacher  can  ill  spare.  Even  the  unfit 
teacher  cannot  fit  herself  for  her  art  by 
sitting  in  a  corner  and  thinking  what  the 
artist  must  not  do.  Let  iier  go  to  work, 
'*  heart  within  and  God  overhead/*  and 
think  of  her  pupils,  not  herself.  The 
way  to  make  teachers  better  is  to  inspire 
them  with  love  for  childhood,  with  awe 
of  its  promise,  and  with  the  grandeur  of 
surrounding  nature  that  is  to  beckon 
childhood  outward  under  her  care. 

How  these  *'Do's"  and  **Don'ts"  that 
one  finds  in  educational  papers  smack  of 
low  ideals  of  education,  still  prevailing  ; 
of  iron-bound  curricula ;  of  mechanical 
supervision  ;  of  clock  ruled  programs ;  of 
uninspired  teachers ;  of  nauseated  chil- 
dren !  What  is  wanted  is  a  higher  aim 
and  Ei<BOW-ROOM. — The  School  Journal, 


THE  DANGER. 


THE  child  is  taught  to  read — sometimes 
with  much  labor.  At  once  there  is 
open  before  him  a  vast  field  ;  books  and 
papers  abound.  In  the  city  papers  are 
thrust  in  his  hand  ;  a  portion  of  some  ex- 
citing tale  is  given  him,  to  entice  him  to 
buy  the  remainder.  The  free  library  con- 
tains numerous  volumes  whose  sole  object 
is  to  entrance  his  imagination. 

The  two  inhabitants  of  the  Garden  saw 
daily  before  them  two  kinds  of  fruit — 
one  would  bring  happiness,  the  other 
misery.  In  like  manner,  before  the  child 
who  has  learned  to  read  there  are  two 
kinds  of  books ;  too  often  he  does  not 
know  that  one  kind  will  eventually  prove 
a  curse  ;  too  often  he  takes  up  any  book, 
any  paper,  simply  because  he  is  able  to 
decipher  its  hieroglyphics,  and  there  is  a 
certain  pleasure  in  substituting  the  con- 
nection of  thoughts  found  in  them,  in  the 
place  of  connecting  his  own  thoughts. 

Shall  the  child  be  taught  to  read  ? 
Most  certainly,  with  all  the  risks  that 
flow  from  it.  Life  itself  is  full  of  risks  ; 
sometimes  when  a  child  is  dead  we  say  it 
is  best,  and  echo  Longfellow's  words, 
*  *  free  from  temptation.  * '  All  movements 
of  the  child  when  it  leaves  the  mother's 
arms  are  attended  with  risks.  There  is 
risk  in  obtaining  an  education.  Many  a 
young  man  has  gone  from  a  peaceful 
home  to  a  college,  and  ever  after  buffeted 
with  tempests  and  trials  growing  out  of 
the  new  life  entered  through  the  gate  of 


his  education.  There  is  risk  in  learning 
to  read — the  power  may  be  misused. 

A  lawyer  was  asked  concerning  a  young 
man  in  the  same  boarding  house.  He 
replied:  **  He  will  never  amount  to  any- 
thing; he  reads  nothing  but  newspapers.*' 
This  was  a  quick  but  correct  judgment 
Here  was  a  young  man  able  to  read,  and 
misusing  his  ability.  Newspapers  have 
their  place,  not  to  be  the  sole  reading  of 
any  one. 

Along,  then,  with  the  power  to  read, 
there  must  be  some  judgment,  some  taste, 
some  appetite  pertaining  to  reading;  the 
young  person  is  set  afloat  by  the  teacher 
in  a  sea  of  books  and  papers— what  shall 
he  do  ?  It  is  of  very  little  account  that  a 
teacher  says  you  must  not  read  this  or 
that  book,  or  you  must  read  this  or  that: 
yet  it  may  help  that  certain  great  names 
are  used. 

The  Protestants  are  right  in  saying. 
Teach  the  children  to  read,  let  the  haz- 
ards be  what  they  may.  The  Catholics 
and  Christian  people  generally  are  right 
in  saying,  It  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  there  be  a  great  central  idea  in  the 
child's  mind — duty  to  God.  The  inher- 
ent guiding  principles  must  be  strength- 
ened. If  the  child  goes  out  into  the  world 
with  the  power  to  read,  and  does  not 
care  a  snap  whether  he  pleases  the  unseen 
yet  surely  knowing  Creator,  if  he  is  con- 
scienceless, if  right  and  wrong  are  not 
distinguished  clearly,  the  probability  is 
that  this  new  power  will  lead  him  to  evil. 
This  is  by  no  means  all  that  can  be  said; 
the  conclusion  is  that  more  than  mere 
reading  must  be  aimed  at  in  teaching. — 
N,  v.  School  Journal, 


A    MATHEMATICAL   DISCOVERY. 


BY  C.  M.  DRAKE. 

**  A  LONG  time  ago,"  said  the  school- 
master to  me,  '  *  I  used  to  be  much  smarter 
than  I  am  now." 

'*  Did  they  put  you  on  exhibition  ?"  I 
asked,  with  mild  sarcasm. 

*'I  put  myself  on  exhibition,  as  you 
have  done  many  times,"  retorted  the 
schoolmaster.  *'  I  remember  that  I  was 
just  twenty  years  old  when  I  made  my 
great  mathematical  discovery.  I  had 
been  studying  the  various  properties  of 
right-angled  triangles,  and  it  occurred  to 
methat  I  would  see  how  many  of  those 
triangles  there  were  whose  sides  were  all 
whole  numbers." 
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*'  Like  the  carpenter's  3,  4,  5/*  I  sug- 
gested. 

"  Exactly.  Well,  I  discovered  that 
lines  5,  £2  and  13  long  would  make  a 
right-angled  triangle  ;  then  that  8,  15  and 
17  would  do  the  same.  Other  numbers 
rapidly  followed,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
week  I  had  these  tables  : 


3 

4 

5 

4 

3 

5 

5 

12 

13 

6 

8 

10 

7 

24 

25 

8 

15 

17 

9 

40 

41 

10 

24 

26 

11 

60 

61 

12 

35 

37 

13 

84 

85 

14 

48 

50 

15  112  113  16  63  65 
17  144  145  18  80  82 
19   180   181       20    99   101 

Before  I  had  completed  these  tables  I 
was  struck  with  the  fact  that  if  the  base 
was  an  odd  number  the  perpendicular 
was  one  less  than  the  hypothenuse, 
while  it  was  two»less  if  the  base  was  an 
even  number." 

*•  That  is  not  always  the  case,"  said  I, 
**  There  are  the  triangles,  28,  45,  and  53  ; 
and  20,  21  and  49,  for  example. 

*'  I  had  not  yet  rounded  up  those  mav- 
ericks," said  the  school- master,  who 
sometimes  indulges  in  an  approach  to 
slang.  **Well,  it  did  not  take  me  very 
long  to  formulate  these  two  rules  :  When 
the  base  is  an  odd  number,  square  it,*  di- 
vide by  two,  add,  and  substract  %  for  the 
other  two  sides. 

*  *  When  the  base  is  an  even  number, 
divide  by  two,  square  the  quotient,  then 
plus  or  minus  one  will  give  the  other  two 
sides. 

**  My  next  move  was  to  see  if  any  of 
the  arithmetics,  algebras  or  geometries 
had  thfs  discovery  of  mine.  I  could  not 
find  it,  nor  could  I  find  that  any  one  had 
ever  beard  of  this  peculiarity  of  right- 
angled  triangles  before." 

*'  And  I  suppose  visions  of  mathemati- 
cal degrees  and  honors  disturbed  your  very 
dreams, "  said  I ;  **of  course  you  did  not 
suffer  the  world  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
your  great  d  iscovery . "  • 

**  No,  I  obtained  permission  from  the 
county  superintendent  to  show  the  other 
teachers  that  they  had  not  properly  ap- 
preciated me,  I  was  studiously  modest 
in  my  preliminary  remarks  to  the  insti- 
tute; but  I  made  them  all  acknowledge, 
before  I  revealed  my  discovery,  that  they 
had  never  heard  of  any  such  thing.  I  did 
not  want  some  old  liar  to  tell  me  that 
he  had  known  that  ever  since  childhood, 
when  I  knew  that  no  one  else  had  ever 


been  smart  enough  to  find  it  out.  The 
other  teachers  did  not  enthuse  over  it  the 
way  I  thought  they  ought  to;  but  I  felt 
that  they  were  a  little  jealous,  and  besides, 
they  did  not  discover  it.  After  they  were 
dismissed  an  old  gray-haired  antiquity 
came  up  to  me  and  invited  me  to  take  din- ' 
ner  with  him.  '  I  have  some  curious 
books  I  should  like  to  show  you,'  said 
he.  I  retold  the  story  of  my  discovery, 
and  he  seemed  so  interested  that  I  never 
enjoyed  a  dinner  more  in,  my  life.  But 
after  dinner  he  showed  me  the  work  of 
some  miserable  mathematical  crank  of  the 
last  century,  and  there  was  ray  great  dis- 
covery relerred,  half  to  Plato  and  the 
other  half  to  Pythagoras.  That  old 
wretch,  Euclid,  had  a  rule  of  his  own  that 
I  had  never  heard  of,  and  a  miserable  old 
Baron  Maseres,  who  had  been  dead  fifty 
years,  had  discovered  a  magnificent  rule 
that  took  all  the  shine  out  of  mine." 

'*  Of  any  two  numbers,  take  twice  their 
product,  the  sum  of  their  squares  and  the 
difference  of  their  squares,"  quoted  I. 

"  That  is  it.  And  do  you  wonder  that 
I  had  an  attack  of  indigestion  that  I  did 
not  get  over  for  a  week  ?  But  I  never 
knew  how  I  got  through  with  that  after- 
noon at  the  institute.  It  seemed  to  me 
Uiat  every  one  there  must  have  read  that 
horrible  book  at  noon-time,  and  when  I 
was  asked  to  name  the  principal  products 
of  Iowa,  I  said,  'Plato  and  Pythagoras.'  " 
— N.  K  Journal  of  Education. 


WHAT  ARE  THEY  SAYING? 


A  PRIMARY  Sunday-school  teacher 
was  telling  her  class  of  a  little  girl 
who  always  thought  that  *•  Jesus  loves 
even  me,"  was  *' Jesus  loves  Eve  and 
me,"  and  she  called  it  "Adam's  Song." 
A  washerwoman's  little  girl  used  in- 
nocently to  sing,  **  We  shall  come  rejoic- 
ing, bringing  in  the  sheets"  (sheaves). 
Some  of  my  own  pupils  in  a  negro  school 
in  the  South,  sang,  **  Keep  Susy  right," 
instead  of  '*  Keep  to  the  right."  A  little 
fellow  went  singing  about  the  house  a 
song  learned  at  school : 

"  Work  makes  us  cheerful  and  happy. 
Makes  us  bobative  and  strong." 

Being  asked  to  listen  more  carefully  for 
the  words,  he  came  home  elated,  satisfied, 
that  now  he  had  it  right.  The  new 
version  was : 

**  Makes  us  go-ative  and  strong.** 
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Weeks  later,  the  mother  learned  that  the 
words  intended  were : 

*'  Makes  us  grow  active  and  strong.** 
**Go-ative"  was  not  so  bad,  but  what 
sort  of  an  idea  could  a  child  have  of  work 
which  made  him  '*bobative?" 

When  the  children  were  rehearsing  the 
Columbus  Day  songs,  one  boy  sang,  *'  O 
Columbus,  the  Germany  ocean,*'  while, 
at  his  side,  another  sang  of  *  *  the  germ  in 
the  ocean.'*  A  little  neighbor  of  mine 
was  wont  to  sing  **Go  view  the  land, 
sweep  through  the  land,"  for  **  O  Beulah 
land,  sweet  Beulah  land  !"  Children 
were  asked .  to  name  some  song  which 
they  would  like  to  sing,  and  a  little  Ger- 
man girl  raised  her  hand  and  asked  for 
the  **  Bologna  song."  The  teacher,  not 
having  the  remotest  idea  what  the  child 
meant,  asked  if  she  could  remember  other 
words  in  the  hymn.  **Yes;  there  was 
*  dangerous' — I  remember  that."  With 
these  small  findings,  the  desired  hymn 
was  discovered  to  be  one  in  which  occur 
the  words,  "Though  thy  pathway  be 
lonely  and  dangerous  too." 

A  friend  has  told  me  that  as  a  child 
she  recited  **the  sea  and  all  the  tin- 
nimies."  She  wondered,  but  never 
dared  ask,  what  the  *'tinnimies"  were, 
and  only  in  later  years  learned  about 
**  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is."  **  On 
these  two  hang  all  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets" was  very  puzzling  to  a  childish 
mind  which  could  never  quite  grasp  the 
peculiar  gymnastic  feat  whereby  the 
*'  law  and  the  prophets  "  were  suspended 
on  "  these  two." 


THE  HOLIDAYS. 


RHODA  LEE. 


**  What  is  to  be  done  with  holidays," 
is  the  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
most  teachers  at  the  present  time.  There 
are  many  ways  of  spending  a  vacation, 
and  great  diflference  in  the  degrees  of  en- 
joyment. After  the  rush  of  examinations 
and  the  excitement  of  closing  exercises, 
even  the  hottest  of  summer  days  brings 
with  it  a  delightful  sense  of  freedom  and 
rest.  However,  given  time  and  even  a 
very  modest  amount  of  money,  the  ques- 
tion referred  to  become  easily  answerable. 
We  hope  every  teacher  will  endeavor  to 
rest  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  By 
rest  we  do  not  mean  idleness,  as  that  is 
generally  synonomous  with  unrest  and 


discontent.    Nor  in  any  two  minds  is  the 
term  rest  similarly  defined.     *'  Work  for 
one  is  play  for  another."     *'  Holidays," 
,  says  a  little  friend  of  mine,  **  and  an  op- 
portunity of  reading  the  books  I  have 
j  been  hoarding  for  the  last  three  months. 
I  Think  of  it!"      For  many  teachers  it 
I  means  going  home,  for  others  a  summer 
I  trip,  and  for  some  merely  a  change  of  oc- 
I  cupation. 

I  remember  being  one  summer,  very 
weary  when  the  end  of  June  came,  and  I 
determined  to  put  all  thought  of  school 
from  my  mind.  "  I  will  not  give  it  a 
thought,"  I  said.  But  September  came, 
and  I  found  I  had  unconsciously  stored 
up  an  immense  amount  of  material  for 
the  session.  On  looking  back  over  the 
vacation  weeks,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
how  much,  in  spite  of  my  resolution,  I 
had  been  planning  for  school.  Stories, 
incidents  in  travel,  S(:enery,  botanical 
collections  and  curiosities  of  all  kinds 
were  among  the  stores  I  had  gathered. 

Rest  is  not  quitting  the  busy  career 
Rest  is  the  nttiug  of  self  to  its  sphere. 

The  unconscious  fitting  that  goes  on 
all  the  time,  when  we  have  the  interest  of 
our  school  and  our  children  deep  down  in 
our  hearts,  is  the  best  preparation  we  can 
possibly  have. 

A  great  many  additions  to  the  school 
museum  may  be  made  in  the  course  of 
the  summer:  grasses,  grains,  flowers, 
shells,  minerals,  insects,  etc.  I  hope 
every  primary  teacher  in  her  closing  talk 
urged  her  pupils  to  make  of  the  holidays 
discovery-days,  finding  out  everything 
they  could  of  the  flowers,  birds,  animals, 
or  whatever  may  interest  them  most.  If 
we  could  only  train  our  children  to  de- 
pend less  on  their  books  and  elders  and 
more  on  themselves,  we  should  be  giving 
them  the  best  lesson  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  learn.  It  is  for  this  training  that 
we  urge  the  collecting  of  specimens  and 
curiosities,  that  they  may  be  used  in  ob- 
ject and  observation  lessons. 

Make  the  most  and  best  of  summer. 
In  all  your  plans  leave  a  wide  margin  for 
your  reading,  and  a  still  wider  one  for 
thinking. 

Now  is  the  high  tide  of  the  year. 
And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 
Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer, 
Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay; 
Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it. 
We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it; 
No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 
'Tis  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green. 
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The  b«st  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
fttfierer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  trauquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— /;/c>fc^. 

Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growin' 
when  ye're  sleepiu'.— .Sco^cA  J'arMier, 


N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


''PHE  bill  increasing  the  Board  of  Ex- 
1  aminers  at  the  btate  Normal  Schools 
oi    Pennsylvania  makes  two  important 
changes.    Instead  ol  appointing  ttie  com- 
missioned superintendents  from  the  coun- 
ties of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  the  Superintendent   of    Public 
Instruction  can  select  them  from  any  part 
of  the   Commonwealth.     Heretofore  the 
Board  of  Examiners  consisted  of  the  State 
Superintendent  or  his  deputy,  two  prin- 
cipals ol  Normal  Schools,  and  two  county, 
city,  boro*  or  township  superintendents. 
TJ^ie  new  act  provides  that  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  six  Superintendents 
shall  be  appointed.     This  will  enable  the 
Board  to  examine  the  classes  in  sections, 
and  to  bestow  more  time  upon  a  critical 
examination  of  the  answers.     As  hereto- 
tore,  two  negative  votes  will  reject  an  ap- 
plicant.    In  recent  years  the  graduating 
classes  have  more  than  trebled  in  size,  and 
the  work  of  the  Board  became  too  oner- 
ous for  five  persons.     The  change  in  the 
law  is  a  step  in  the  direction  oi  raising 
the  standard  of  the  profession  ol  teacning. 

The  school  interests  of  Forest  county 
suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Proi. 
George  W.  Kerr,  who  had  charge  of  the 
schools  ot  that  county  during  a  period  of 
eight  3'ears.  He  was  taken  bick  on  Sun- 
day morning,  April  28,  as  he  was  starting 
for  his  class  in  ihe  Sao  bath-school,  and 
on  the  loth  of  May  passed  to  his  reward 
in  a  better  world.  He  was  born  near 
Tylersburg,  Clarion  county,  January  20, 
1853,  educated  in  the  puoiic  schools  of 
his  native  county  and  at  the  Edinboro 
State  Normal  Scuool,  and  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  Tionesta  schools  in  1 883.  His 
last  work  was  to  write  out  lor  his  class  a 
list  of  the  last  words  of  Jesus  upon  the 
cross.  He  was  widely  known  and  uni- 
versally esteemed,  and  had  a  profound 
knowlege  of  men.     Under  his  adminis- 


•  tration  the  school  term  of  Forest  county 
was  lengthened  to  seven  and  a  half 
months.  The  tax  levied  for  teachers* 
wages  in  his  county  is  twice  the  amount 
received  as  appropriation  from  the  State. 
He  was  a  very  energetic  officer  and  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  schools  under 
his  care.  His  sister,  Miss  Agnes  Kerr, 
is  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 

The  purpose  of  The  School  Journal  is 
to  impart  information  to  Directors,  to 
awaken  deeper  interest  in  the  s^^hools, 
and  to  arouse  greater  eflFort  in  their  be- 
half. Intelligent  Directors  know  it  to  be 
suggestive  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  education,  and  not  a  few  thoughtful 
men  who  read  it  regularly  say  they  could 
not,  as  School  Directors,  afford  to  be 
without  it  if  they  paid  the  subscription 
price  from  their  own  pockets.  The  large 
State  appropriation  enables  many  Boards 
more  readily  to  subscribe.  This  is  the 
only  direct  return  which  the  Director  can 
receive  in  recognition  of  his  service  to  the 
public  schools,  and  many  who  have  made 
trial  of  The  Journal  say  that  no  like  sum 
of  money  can  be  expended  by  the  Board, 
that  will  secure  equal  benefit  to  the  school 
district.  Twelve  numbers  are  issued 
during  the  year.  The  volume  (43d) 
which  ends  with  the  present  number  con- 
tains more  tbali  five  hundred  and  fifty 
double  column  pages  of  large  size,  and 
presents,  for  its  low  subscription  rate,  an 
immense  amount  of  varied  and  interest- 
ing matter  relating  to  the  work  of  the 
schools,  of  value  to  the  Teacher,  the 
Parent,  and  the  School  Director.  Our 
next  issue  (July  No.)  begins  the  new 
(44th)  volume.     Please  renew  promptly. 

The  wreaths  and  flowers  of  Memorial 
Day  have  not  yet  lost  their  beauty  or 
their  fragrance,  as  again  they  mark  the 
graves  of  those  heroes  who  died  in  de- 
lense  of  the  Union  or  who  lived  to  see  a 
healing  of  sectional  differences,  the  result 
of  their  patriotism  and  valor.  While  the 
flowers  may  wither,  the  memory  of  the 
noble  men  who  sacrificed  their  lives  will 
be  revered  for  ages  by  a  grateful  people. 


The  present  number  of  The  Journal 
ends  the  current  volume.  If  your  sub- 
scription expires  with  this  issue,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  date  in  connection  with 
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your  name,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you 
renew  for  Volume  Forty-Four,  beginning 
with  July  number.  A  School  Director 
who  has  long  been  familiar  with  this  ed- 
ucational monthly  writes  within  a  few 
days:  **  Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the 
increased  excellence  of  The  School  Jour- 
naL  The  April  number  was  good,  but 
the  May  number  is  better !  The  article 
by  Dr.  Harris,  and  those  on  Curtis, 
Japan  and  Dr.  Holmes,  are  admirable.  I 
do  not  see  why  School  Boards  do  not  re- 
cognize the  value  of  The  Journal  by  sub- 
scribing for  it  more  widely.** 

The  University  Extension  Summer 
Meeting  will  be  held  July  1-26,  1895,  ^^ 
the  buildings  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
solvania  at  Philadelphia.  Of  the  six  de- 
partments of  instruction  that  of  Psy- 
chology will  be  of  special  interest  to 
teachers.  The  lectures  in  this  depart- 
ment will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  William 
Romaine  Newbold  and  Dr.  Lightner 
Witmer,  both  professors  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Course  I  will  embrace  twenty  lect- 
ures on  the  Psychology  of  the  Normal 
Mind,  and  Course  II  an  equal  number  of 
lectures  on  the  Physiological  Psychology 
of  Adult  and  Child.  There  will  be  a  semi- 
nar on  Hypnotic  and  Kindred  Abnormal 
States  of  Mind,  and  laboratory  courses  on 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  and  on  experimental  methods 
of  child  study.  Full  information  can  be 
obtained  from  Dr.  E.  T.*  Devine,  Univer- 
sity Extension  oflSce,  1 1 1  South  Fifteenth 
street,  Philadelphia. 


There  are  many  people  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Not  a  few  of  them  are  in  oflSce,  but 
some  of  them  don't  seem  to  have  got 
into  the  right  places.  The  School  Direc- 
tors are,  in  many  parts  of  the  State, 
among  the  best  men  in  their  respective 
communities.  But  here  and  there,  and 
now  and  then,  a  man  gets  into  this  im- 
portant oflSce  who  is  quite  unfitted  for 
anything  but  to  keep  down  the  taxes 
and  hire  the  cheapest  teachers  in  the 
county.  What  business  has  any  man  in 
a  School  Board  who  is  unable  to  read  and 
write?  To  select  such  men — and  there 
are  such  men  in  oflSce  to-day — seems  like 
putting  **a  hard  strain  on  the  life-line.*' 
lyittle  better  than  they — and  perhaps  not 
so  good — are  the  men  who  can  read  a 
little  and  ought  to  read  more — but  who 
will  not.  By  accident  The  Journal  was 
recently  sent  to  one  of  these,  who  says : 


**  I  want  you  to  stop  sending  the  Penn- 
sylvania scool  journal  to  me  I  have  no 
yose  for  it.*'  Another,  a  Secretary,  writes 
that  the  price  of  The  Journal  is  "  to  hi " 
for  his  Board  to  subscribe.  It  might  be  a 
wise  thing  for  the  Board  to  subscribe 
were  it  twice  as  **  hi  '* — or,  say,  three  or 
four  times  as  **hi*' — though  if  it  cost 
but  one-fourth  its  present  subscription 
rate  it  might  still  be  •'to  hi !" 

In  some  places  it  is  growing  into  a 
custom  for  graduating  classes  to  prtsent 
a  good  picture,  handsomely  framed,  to 
the  school  they  are  leaving.  It  is  a  cus- 
tom that  deserves  to  become  general.  The 
school- room  walls  would  thus  be  enriched 
from  year  to  year,  these  gifts  relieving 
their  barrenness  or  adding  to  their  charm 
in  such  as  are  already  becoming  attrac- 
tive. Messrs.  A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  have  sent  us 
copies  of  their  portraits  of  Washington 
and  Longfellow,  which  are  well  adapted 
for  such  use.  They  will  send  them  with 
or  without  frames,  at  a  moderate  price, 
putting  upon  the  frames,  if  desired,  a 
brass  plate  with  the  words,  "Class  of 
1895.*'  Put  money  into  good  pictures 
and  suggestive  and  appropriate  mottoes. 


DR.  BURROWES  MEMORIAL. 


THERE  has  been  much  interest  ex- 
pressed in  the  long  deferred  memor- 
ial to  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes.  This 
is  gratifying  and  encouraging.  It  was 
Carlyle  who  said  :  The  character  of  a 
people  is  shown  in  the  regard  they  have 
for  their  great  men,  their  benefactors, 
their  heroes.  Do  they  forget  them  ?  Do 
they  honor  them  ? 

In  a  personal  letter,  Mr.  B.  E.  Herr 
writes  :  **  Please  let  me  offer  my  hearty 
congratulations  on  the  beautiful  tablet 
erected  in  St.  James  church,  Lancaster, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Thos.  H. 
Burrowes.  I  am  proud  to  see  that  some- 
thing suitable  has  been  done  in  com- 
memoration of  his  great  work  for  the 
common  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
have  not  favored  the  effort  to  honor  oth- 
ers so  long  as  his  name  and  memory  were 
not  more  revered.  Could  not  those  who 
promoted  the  movement  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Higbee  take  hold  of  this  also?  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  very  popular,  and  it  is 
certainly  in  the  right  direction.*' 

In  reply  to  this  gentleman  we  can  say 
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that  a  resolute  effort  will  now  be  made  to 
complete,  in  this  twenty-fifth  year  since 
his  death,  the  work  begun  just  twenty- 
four  years  ago,  when  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers'  Association,  in  session  at  Wil- 
liamsport,  looking  towards  a  proper 
memorial  in  recognition  of  his  great  ser- 
vices to  the  State,  The  same  body  of 
educators  the  next  year,  1872,  appointed  a 
large  committee  to  have  general  charge 
of  this  important  daty.  But  what  every- 
body approved,  and  seemed  to  think  easy  • 
to  do  and  sure  of  being  done,  nobody 
took  hold  of  with  right  earnest  purpose — 
and  nothing  was  accomplished.  What 
the  schools  and  friends  of  education  have 
done  in  honor  of  Dr.  Higbee  and  Dr. 
Wickersham  they  will  do  in  equal  honor 
of  Dr.  Burrowes,  the  value  of  whose  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  general  education  in 
Pennsylvania  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
man.  He  had — providentially,  as  we  be- 
lieve— ^an  opportunity  such  as  does  not 
come  to  one  man  in  millions,  and  grandly 
did  he  improve  it. 

He  was  one  of  many  strong  men  who 
have  labored  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
during  the  past  sixty  years  and  more,  in 
the  building  up  of  our  system  of  schools ; 
but  for  variety  and  extent  and  eflficiency 
of  service  his  name  must  ever  hold  the 
first  and  highest  place  upon  this  Penn- 
sylvania roll  of  honor. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 


IT  is  no  longer  optional  whether  or  not 
there  shall  be  a  yearly  census  of  school 
children.  The  census  is  ordered  by  stat- 
ute law  for  every  voting  district  in  the 
State,  and  it  is  now  merely  a  question  of 
truthful  parents  and  guardians,  and  com- 
petent and  faithful  assessors.  This  cen- 
sus being  taken  for  every  school  district, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  School  Board 
to  see  that  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  thirteen  years  are  in  their 
proper  schools  for  such  term  of  sixteen 
weeks  per  year  as  the  law  requires.  The 
full  text  of  this  important  act,  known  as 
the  **Farr  Compulsory  School  Bill"— be- 
cause introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  championed  by  Hon. 
John  R.  Farr,  of  Scranton — will,  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  official  department  of  the 
present  number  of  The  JonmdL, 

The  new  law  is  compui^ory    as  to 
school  attendance.    It  is  the  first  compul- 


sory school  law  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
but  it  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  situa- 
tion. Why  should  we  have  a  system  of 
general  education  supported  at  the  public 
expense,  and  permit  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  people  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  ? 

Parents,  guardians,  and  all  others, 
having  charge  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  thirteen  years  are  re- 
quired to  send  these  children  to  school  at 
least  sixteen  weeks  in  every  year,  unless 
such  attendance  is  excused  by  the  School 
Directors  of  the  district  in  which  they 
live,  upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  children  are  prevented 
by  mental,  physical,  or  other  sufficient 
reasons. 

Any  neglect  of  the  duty  imposed  as 
above  makes  the  parent  or  guardian 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction of  the  same  before  an  alderman 
or  justice  of  the  peace  imposes  a  fine  not 
exceeding  two  dollars  for  the  first  and 
five  dollars  for  every  subsequent  convic- 
tion. An  appeal  to  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions,  within  thirty  days,  is  allowed  to 
negligent  parents  or  guardians. 

School  Boards  are  authorized,  if  they 
deem  it  necessary,  to  employ  a  person  or 
persons,  as  **  attendance  * '  or  truant  of- 
ficers, to  look  after  violations  of  the  law, 
and  to  apprehend,  and  put  into  schools, 
such  children  as  their  parents  may  desig- 
nate as  truants,  and  all  who  do  not  attend 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  assessors  in  every  district  are  re- 
quired to  keep  a  book,  provided  by  the 
County  Commissioners,  in  which  the 
names  and  residences  of  all  the  children 
in  the  district,  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  thirteen,  shall  be  recorded,  as  well  as 
the  names  of  the  parents  or  guardians, 
with  any  other  information  that  may  be 
deemed  necessary.  This  census  of  the 
school  children  in  every  voting  district 
must  hereafter  be  made  annually  by  the 
assessor  at  the  time  when  the  spring  as- 
sessment is  made,  and  it  must  be  certified 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Board  for 
further  action. 

The  teachers  must  report  at  the  end  of 
every  month  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
the  names  of  all  the  children  on  the  list 
previously  furnished  to  them  who  were 
absent  five  days  in  the  month  without 
satisfactory  cause;  and  if  it  shall  appear 
that  the  parents  or  guardians  have  failed 
to  comply  with  the  act,  after  due  notifica- 
tion in  writing  by  the  Secretary,  he  or 
they  shall  at  once  be  proceeded  against 
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before  an  alderman   or  justice  of    the 

{)eace.  **If  suflScient  cause  be  shown 
or  the  neglect  of  the  requirements  of  this 
act  *' — as,  for  instance,  it  a  plea  of  poverty 
be  made  by  the  parents  or  guardian  and 
sustained  by  the  evidence—  it  is  declared 
a  suflficient  excuse  for  non-compliance 
with  the  law,  and  in  such  case  the  cost 
of  prosecution  will  be  paid  by  the  School 
Board. 

The  Secretary  of  any  School  Board  who 
wilfully  refuses  or  neglects  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  before  any  alderman  or  justice  of 
the  peace  may  be  required  to  pay  a 
fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  for 
such  refusal  or  neglect  of  duty. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of  the  State 
the  schools  cannot  accommodate  all  the 
pupils  for  whom  provision  must  now  be 
made.  Then  others  must  be  built.  The 
Philadelphia  Times,  in  a  late  issue,  says  : 
**  It  would  require  the  expenditure  of  a 
million  dollars  or  more  in  this  city  alone  to 
furnish  suflScient  school  buildings  to  ac- 
commodate the  children  who  are  required 
to  attend  our  schools  under  the  compul- 
sory law.**  What*s  the  matter  with  Phil- 
adelphia, that  **a  million  dollars*'  must 
be  expended  before  her  school  population 
can  be  accommodated  under  the  law? 
Are  so  many  of  her  children  uncared  for? 
The  school  census  made  from  year  to  year, 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  of  even  greater  value 
in  the  cities  than  in  the  rural  districts. 

In  affixing  his  signature  to  the  bill, 
thus  making  it  the  law  of  the  State, 
Governor  Hastings  says : 

**  By  giving  my  approval  to  this  meas- 
ure there  will  appear  upon  our  statute 
books  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  compulsory  educa- 
tional law.  The  general  assembly  in  the 
sessions  of  1891  and  1893  passed  a  com- 
pulsory educational  act  somewhat  similar 
to  the  present  measure,  each  of  which 
met  with  executive  disapproval.  There 
appears  to  be  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth a  general  desire  for  such  a  law. 
I  have  not  received  a  single  protest  from 
any  citizen  against  this  bill  so  far  as  I 
can  recall. 

**The  unanimity  with  which  it  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  as  well  as  the 
large  number  of  requests  made  upon  me 
to  sign  it,  clearly  indicate  the  general  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  people  for  a  com- 
pulsory educational  law. 

**  Under  these    conditions  I  am  con- 


I  vinced  that  I  should  not  obtrude  any  in- 
dividual judgment  which  I  may  have  on 
the  question  of  public  policy.  This 
measure  provides  for  compulsory  educa- 
tion in  perhaps  the  least  objectionable 
form  to  those  who  oppose  it  on  principle, 
and  offends  as  little  against  the  personal 
rights  of  the  citizen  as  possible.  I,  there- 
fore, approve  the  bill ;  but  if  by  experi- 
ence the  expectations  of  the  people  are 
not  realized,  future  legislation  will  doubt- 
less meet  their  demands.** 


JULY  MEETING  OF  THE  STATE 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  the  Mt.  Gretna 
forest,  and,   as  has  already  been   said, 
upon   the  grounds  of  the   Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua.     The  location  and   advan- 
tages of  this  comparatively  new  summer 
resort  are  not  easily  surpassed,  with  its 
mountain     woods,     mountain     scenery, 
mountain  springs,  mountain  air,  and  its 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  of  ample  size  for 
many  boats  and  the  recreation  of  boating. 
The  grounds  are  attractive  also  because  of 
the  large  number  of  neat  and  comfortable 
cottages.     The     auditorium     will     seat 
fifteen  hundred  or  more  people,  and  has 
good  acoustic  properties.     The  dining- 
hall  furnishes  substantial  fare,  and  the 
water  comes  from  a  better  filter  than  any 
that  Pasteur  ever  made.     We've    been 
through   all  this  more  than  once,   and 
know  whereof  we  write.    The  landscape 
views  to  be  had  from  elevations  here  are 
broad  and  varied,  and  should  be  seen  by 
our  Pennsylvania  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents who  would  know  more  of  the 
grand  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  State. 
To  the  northward  are  the  hills  and  vales 
of  Lebanon ;    to  the   east    the    famous 
Cornwall    ore    banks,   apparently   inex- 
haustible: to  the  south   lie  the    fertile 
valleys  of  Lancaster  county,  and  west- 
ward the  river  hills  of  the  Susquehanna. 
For  the  catalogue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua  for  1895,  ^'^^  ^^^  ft*ll  V^^ 
gramme  of  the  daily  work  of  the  Summer 
Assembly,   which   contains  also     much 
descriptive  matter,  with  illustrations^  ad- 
dress Rev.  E.  S.  Hagen,  Lebanon. 

The  excellent  bill  of  fare  for  the  three 
days*  session,  which  has  been  arranged 
with  much  thought  and  care  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  is  given  herewith  in  the 
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PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 
TUESDAY,   JULY  2. 

lo  A.  M.  Prayer :  Rev.  C.  B.  Cross,  Lebanon. 

Addresses  of  Welcome :  Gen.  J.  P.  S.  Gobin, 
Lebanon,  and  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Stewart,  Harrisburg. 

Responses :  Supt.  Byron  B.  Tombaugh,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  T.  S.  Lowden,  Greenville. 

**  Physical  Culture  and  Military  Training  in 
Public  Schools: ''  Miss  Amanda  Stout,  Reading. 

Discussion  :  Hannah  Sears,  South  Chester. 

2  p.  M.  Inaugural  Address :  Dr.  E.  T.  Jeflfers. 

**  Co-ordination  of  Courses  of  Study: "  Public 
Schools,  Prof.  Irving  A.  Heikes,  Plymouth; 
Normal  Schools,  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Hancher,  Kutz- 
towu;  Colleges,  Dr.  Fletcher  Durell,  Carlisle. 

Address:  Prof.  Geo  E.  Little,  Washington. 

''Natural  Sciences  in  the  Schools:"  Dr.  H. 
V.  Bitner,  Millersville. 

Discussion :  Prof.  S.  R.  Thompson,  New  Wil- 
mington. 

6:30  p.  M.  Round  Table  Work.  Department 
of  Primary  Education.  {Auditorium.)  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Lelia  Patridge,  Westboro,  Mass. 

Paper  (20  minutes) — **  Limitations  of  Kinder- 
garten Work.**— Supt.  David  A.  Harman,  Ha- 
zleton.    Discussion. 

Paper  (20  minutes) — "Ideal  Primary  School 
Course."— Supt.  Addison  Jones,  West  Chester. 
Discussion. 

Department  of  Secondary  Education  {Music 
/fa w7w«)— President,  Prof.  Milton  C.  Cooper, 
Ashbourne,  Pa. 

Paper  (20  mmutes):  "  Qualifications  of  High 
School  Teachers."— Prof.  S.  H.  Dean,  Mt.  Car- 
mel.  Pa.     Discussion. 

Paper  (20  minutes):  "Are  Our  Public  Schools 
Meeting  the  Demands  of  the  Hour?"— Supt. 
Frank  S.  Miller,  Mahanoy  City.     Discussion. 

8  p.  M.— Music. 

Lecture:  "Savonarola,  Italian  Reformer." — 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  Meadville,  Pa.,  President 
Allegheny  College. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  3. 

9  A.  M.  Prayer— Rev.  Philip  C.  Croll,  Leba- 
non, Pa. 

"School  Grading  and  School  Promotions." — 
Prof.  William  J.  Shearer,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Discussion— Prof.  J.  W.  Canon,  Sharon,  and 
Dr.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster. 

"Moral  Effect  of  Public  School  Environ- 
ment."—Supt  Jos.  S.  Walton,  Ercildoun,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Chautauqua. 

2  PM.  Selection  of  Place  of  Meeting.  Nom- 
ination and  Election  of  Officers. 

"Child  Study. "—Dr.  Lightner  Witmer,  Phil- 
adelphia, University  of  Pennsylvania. 

"Pennsylvania  High  School."— i.  Township 
High  School,  Dr.  N.  C.  iSchaeffer,  Harrisburg ; 
2.  Ihe  Ideal  Course  for  High  Schools,  Prof.  C. 
A.  Babcock,  Oil  City:  3.  Discussion. 

6:30  P.  M.  Round'  Table  Work.  Department 
of  Superintendents.  (/4w</zVi>rrttw.)— President, 
Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkesbarfe. 

Paper  1 20  minutes) :  ' '  How  to  Test  the  Quality 
of  a  Teacher's  Work"— Supt.  M.  J.  Brecht, 
Lancaster.     Discussion. 

Paper  (20  minutes):  "What  Shall  be  the  At- 
titude of  the  Superintendent  Toward  the  Pro- 
fessional Certificate?"— Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith, 
Media. 

Department  of  Normal  Schools  {Musical  Pa- 


vilion),—Vr^si^^nt,  Prin.  M.  G.  Benedict,  Ed- 
inboro. 

Paper  (20  minutes):  "  Scholarship  of  Normal 
School  Graduates." — Supt.  John  Morrow,  Alle- 
gheny City.     Discussion. 

Paper  (20  minutes):  ^'Professional  Training 
in  Normal  Schools."— Prof.  D.  C.  Murphy, 
Slippery  Rock,  Pa.     Discussion. 

8  p.  M. — Music. 

Grand  Concert. — Swedish  Quartette,  with  im- 
personations by  Prof.  Lincoln  Kirk. 

THURSDAY,  JUI^Y  4. 

9  A.  M.  Prayer. — Rev.  J.  Warren  Johnson, 
Lebanon. 

"Education  for  Citizenship."  —  Prof.  J.  R. 
Flickinger,  West  Chester. 

"Compulsory  Education." — Hon.  J.  R.  Farr, 
Scranton . 

Discussion. — Supt.  B.  F.  Patterson,  Pottsville. 

Reports:  I.  IvCgislative  Committee,  Dept. 
State  Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  Harrisburg ;  II.  High 
School  Committee,  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Harris- 
burg; III.  Wickersham  Memorial  Committee, 
Col.  John  A.  M.  Passmore,  Philadelphia. 

PROGRAMME  PBNNSYI^VANIA  CHAUTAUQUA. 

2  P.  M. — Concert  by  the  Band.  Entertain- 
ment by  Soto  Sunetaro,  the  Japanese  Wonder 
Worker.  Celebration  of  Independence  Day. 
Addresses  by  prominent  speakers.  Concert  by 
Gertrude  Kefneman,  the  Girl  Violinist. 

8  P.  M.— Impersonation  Entertainment,  Mrs. 
Louise  Preece.  Grand  Illumination  of  the 
Chautauqua  Grounds. 

Music. — The  music  will  be  in  charge  of  Prof. 
W.  D.  Keeny,  Manheim,  Pa.,  assisted  by  Prof. 
J.  L.  Shroy,  Doylestown. 

Excursion, — We  are  glad  to  announce  to  the 
teachers  of  Pennsylvania  that  Supt.  A.  D. 
Smith,  of  the  C.  &  L.  R.  R.,  has  very  kindly 
promised  the  members  of  the  Association  a  free 
excursion  to  the  famous  Cornwall  Iron  Ore 
Banks,  on  the  afternoon  of  July  3d.  The  exact 
time  will  be  announced  at  afternoon  session. 

Railroad  Arrangements, — The  following  rail- 
roads will  sell  excursion  tickets  at  reduced  rates 
on  presentation  of  orders  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association .  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in- 
cluding the  main  line  and  all  its  branches  east 
of  and  including  Pittsburg  and  Erie,  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing, and  branches,  Lehigh  Valley,  Allegheny 
Valley,  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top,  Cumber- 
land Valley.  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West- 
ern, Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  railroads, 
will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  conjunction  points 
on  presentation  of  card  orders  issued  by  con- 
necting lines.  The  Cornwall  and  Lebanon  will 
carry  all  members  of  the  Association  between 
Lebanon  and  Mt.  Gretna  at  a  reduction  of  25 
per  cent,  from  their  regular  excursion  rates ; 
that  is,  at  30  cents  a  round  trip.  Excursion 
tickets  can  be  bought  from  June  29th  to  July 
4th,  and  Are  good  to  return  until  July  8th,  in- 
clusive, on  all  lines.  Passengers  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania will  change  cars  at  Conewago,  and  on 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  at  Lebanon. 

Accommodations. — The  Pennsylvania  Chau- 
tauqua, with  a  hundred  or  more  delightful 
summer  cottages  of  various  sizes  at  its  disposal, 
and  a  thoroughly  equipped  summer  dining 
hall,  furnishing  first  class  hotel  course  dinners, 
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within  a  block  of  the  Auditorium,  will  reduce 
its  rates  to  $1.50  a  day  for  members  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  to  I1.75  a  day  for  the  general 
public,  including  boarding  and  lodging.  There 
IS  also  a  caf^  on  the  grounds.  The  Chautauqua 
will  be  able  tp  accommodate  all  who  come. 
For  further  information  and  for  engaging 
quarters  address  Rev.  E.  S.  Hagen,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Chau- 
tauaua,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Hotels  at  Lebanon. — ^To  those  who  may  de- 
sire it,  accommodations  may  be  obtained  at 
Lebanon  at  the  following  rates :  Hagle,  {2.00 
per  day;  Valley  House,  {2.00  per  day;  U.  S. 
Hotel,  I1.50  per  day;  City  Hotel,  |i.oo  per  day; 
American  House,  |i.ooperday;  Central  Hotel, 
$1.00  per  day. 

Please  Pemember, — In  applying  for  orders 
for  excursion  tickets,  enclose  a  stamp,  full 
name  and  address,  state  clearly  the  number  of 
orders  needed,  the  name  of  the  railroad  and 
the  station  from  which  you  start,  and  the  name 
of  each  railroad  upon  which  you  will  travel  in 
going  to  the  'meeting.  The  agent  at  starting 
point  will  give  any  information  as  to  the  best 
route,  etc.  Please  write  for  orders  no  later 
than  July  ist. 

The  Chautauqua  grounds  zvill  be  free  to  all 
members  of  the  Association, 

Geo.  W.  Hull, 
Secretary  Executive  Committee^ 
Millersville,  Pa. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

President— V>T.  E.  T.  Jeffers,  York,  Pa. 

yice-Presideuts-^Miss  Mary  h.  Dunn,  Gar- 
rettford;  and  Supt.  D.  A.  Harman,  Hazleton. 

Secretary—].  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster. 

Treasurer— ¥ro{.  David  S.  Keck,  Kutztown. 

Executive  Committee — Supt.  Cyrus  Boger, 
Chairman,  Lebanon;  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Hull,  Secy 
and  Ticket  Agent,  Millersville;  Dr.  A.  T.  Smith, 
West  Chester;  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  Indiana; 
and  Supt.  E.  Mackey,  Butler. 

Enrolling  Cofumtttee — Supt.  John  W.  Snoke, 
Chairman,  Lebanon;  Supt.  W.  M.  Zechman, 
Reading;  Supt.  R.  M.  McXeal,  Steelton;  Supt. 
L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton;  and  Supt.  John  S. 
Keefer,  Braddock. 

Legislative  Committee — Dr.  M.  G.  Brum- 
baugh, Chairman,  Huntingdon;  Dept.  State 
Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  Harrisburg;  Supt.  J.  M. 
Cough  1  in,  Wilkesbarre;  John  A.  M.  Passmore, 
Philadelphia;  and  Supt.  D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEES. 

Reception  Committee  —  Emerson  Heilman, 
Chairtnan,  Cleona;  D.  J.  Leopold,  Lebanon; 
J.  H.  Alleman,  Palmyra;  Katharine  Rise,  Leb- 
anon; Minnie  Pott,  Lebanon. 

Local  Enrolling  Committee  —  Supt.  M.  J. 
Brecht,  Chainnan,  Lancaster;  R.  A.  Townsend, 
Reading;  J.  G.  Bohn,  Lebanon;  J.  B.  Batdorf, 
Lebanon;  H.  C.  Spayd,  Minersville. 

Entertainment  Committee— Je^coh  Reinoehl, 
Lebanon;  Mrs.  Francis  Osborne,  Philadelphia; 
Emma  Schmauk,  Lebanon;  Elsie  Kilmer,  Leb- 
anon; Carrie  Altenderfer,  Lebanon;  Minnie 
Capp,  Lebanon;  Elizabeth  Rebstock,  Lebanon. 

Press  Committee— John  W.  Harbeson,  Leba- 
non; Supt.  S.  A.  Baer,  Reading;  Prof.  L.  S. 
Shimmell,  Harrisburg;  J.  D.  Pyott,  Lancaster. 


MEMORIAL  OF  ROSES. 


TWENTY- FIRST  ARBOR  DAY   IN  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

THE  May  number  of  77/^  Journal  was 
made  up  before  Arbor  Day,  which 
was  observed  in  many  parts  of  the  State 
with  much  interest.  The  pupils  of  the 
Pottsville  high  schcfol  planted  a  number 
of  trees  on  the  Pennsylvania  hospital 
grounds,  naming  them  in  honor  of  promi- 
nent persons,  two  being  named  for  Sam- 
uel S.  Shippen  and  his  sister  Elizabeth, 
who  gave  thirty  thousand  dollars  towards 
founding  the  hospital. 

Ursinus  College  at  CoUegeviUe,  Mont- 
gomery county,  had  an  appropriate  ob- 
servance of  the  day.  The  current  session 
closes  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  college, 
and  the  first  public  exercises  to  mark  the 
event  consisted  of  the  planting  on  Arbor 
Day  of  twenty-five  trees  in  honor  of 
former  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  of  the  Faculty.  Twenty  additional 
trees  were  planted  by  persons  at  present 
connected  with  the  Board  and  the  Faculty. 
The  tree- planting  was  preceded  by  ad- 
dresses in  the  College  chapel,  Hon.  I.  P. 
Wanger,  of  Norristown,  Congressman 
from  the  Ninth  district,  spoke  upon  the 
importance  of  attention  to  Forestry  and 
the  significance  of  observing  Arbor  Day. 

More  trees  were  planted  in  West  Ches- 
ter than  in  any  preceding  year,  several 
hundred  having  been  set  out.  The  citi- 
zens of  Keunett  Square  planted  a  large 
number  of  fruit  and  shade  trees.  In  the 
schools  of  many  towns  throughout  the 
State  there  were  exercises  appropriate  to 
the  day,  and  many  trees  were  planted. 
But  of  course  much  of  this  work,  which 
was  done  everywhere,  is  not  rep)orled, 
nor  is  report  needed.  That  the  trees 
were  set  out,  and  given  a  proper  chance, 
is  the  great  thing. 

At  the  Girls*  Normal  School,  Philadel- 
phia, Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Williams,  teacher  of 
biology  in  the  school,  was  the  speaker  of 
the  day.  **  When  we  think,"  said  she, 
**of  the  thousand  ways  in  which  trees  de- 
light us  with  their  infinite  beauty  of  color 
and  form— feed  us,  clothe  us,  house  us, 
and  rest  us — we  can  scarcely  help  sym- 
pathizing with  those  grand  old  pagans 
who  looked  upon  trees  as  the  origin  of 
life,  and  consequent  objects  of  worship. 
In  sharp  contrast  to  those  old  days  are 
these,  when  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  has  on  its  shield  a  wood-chopper 
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pictured  in  the  very  act  of  destroying  a 
tree.'*  She  then  traced-  the  history  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  destruction  of 
trees  in  this  country.  Our  ancestors 
were  an  agricultural  people,  and  it  was 
little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  hero  of 
those  days  was  the  man  who  lifted  the 
axe  among  thick  trees.  **But,  that  time 
and  those  conditions  have  long  since 
passed.  The  forest  no  longer  threatens 
us.  We  threaten  the  forest.  Ignorance 
and  greed  are  doing  their  perfect  work. 
Not  only  have  we,  in  our  reckless  Amer- 
can  way,  wasted  the  actual  timber  of 
these  forests,  but  we  have  brought  down 
upon  us,  in  so  doing,  a  host  of  misfor- 
tunes.'* 

In  Harrisburg,  Governor  Hastings  ob- 
served the  day  by  planting  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  Carolina  poplar  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  in  front  of  the  new  Executive 
building.  Auditor  General  Mylin,  who 
is  also  a  practical  tree-planter,  chanced 
to  come  along  at  the  time  and  lent  his 
aid  in  trampling  the  earth  down  about  its 
roots.  Many  members  of  the  Legislature 
looked  on  with  interest,  and  congratu- 
lated the  Governor  when  the  work  was 
done. 

The  twenty-first  Arbor  Day  was  ob- 
served at  the  Lancaster  High  Schools  May 
26th,  as  usual  in  a  practical  way,  this 
time  by  the  planting  of  more  than  four 
hundred  choice  roses.  Trees  have  been 
planted  for  twenty  times,  more  each  time 
than  there  have  been  boys  in  the  school, 
and  when  Arbor  Day  came  *'  of  age,'*  it 
seemed  well  to  plant  roses,  and  also  to 
make  it  a  memorial  of  roses  in  honor  of 
the  late  State  Superintendent  Higbee,  who 
introduced  the  observance  of  the  day  into 
Pennsylvania.  The  fine  portrait  of  Dr. 
Higbee,  which  hangs  in  the  study  hall  of 
the  school,  was  draped  with  smilax,  and  a 
profusion  of  the  choicest  roses  filling  the 
vases  upon  the  ample  bracket  beneath  it, 
added  their  charm  to  the  desk  and  the 
platform.  The  room  was  handsomely 
decorated  for  the  occasion  with  potted 
plants  from  the  greenhouses  of  Mr.  Harry 
A.  Schroyer.  The  high  school  orchestra 
of  twenty- five  or  thirty  instruments, 
played  well  under  the  leadership  of  Prof. 
Thorbahn.  The  instrumental  feature  of 
the  programme  was  a  clarionet  solo  by 
Thomas  H.  Thorbahn,  a  son  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, who  has  recently  passed  an  exami- 
nation for  admission  to  Sousa's  famous 
military  band  upon  their  next  annual  tour. 
The  chorus  singing  by  the  schools  under 


Professor  Matz  was  spirited  and  at  times 
brilliant.  The  **  Spring  Song,**  by  Pin- 
suti,  and  **I  Know  a  Bank,**  by  Horn, 
were  admirably  sung.  There  was  no 
formal  address,  but  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey, 
who,  as  principal,  directs  the  programme 
on  these  occasions,  towards  the  close  of  the 
exercises,  made  the  following  remarks : 

A  MEMORIAI,  OF  ROSES. 

If  there  is  virtue  in  "21,'*  Arbor  Day  is 
**of  age,"  for  this  is  the  twenty-first  ob- 
servance of  the  day  since  its  inauguration 
by  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee  in  1885,  he  having 
made  it  semi-annual,  to  meet  the  conven- 
ience of  schools  in  the  Fall  as  well  as  of  the 
general  public  in  the  Spring-time.  We  have 
been  planting  trees,  a  nundred  and  more,  on 
each  recurring  Arbor  Day,  but  to-day  we 
turn  aside  from  trees  to  celebrate  the  "  2  ist " 
with  roses,  between  four  and  fiv^  hundred 
of  which  have  just  been  distributed  here  to 
the  pupils  and  teachers,  to  be  planted  about 
their  homes  and  elsewhere.  The  varieties 
are  La  France,  the  Pearl  of  the  Garden,  the 
Bride,  and  the  Catharine  Mermet. 

Of  course,  man}^  of  us.  having  put  them 
into  the  ground,  will  think  that  enough,  and 
will  not  give  the  needed  care  to  carry  them 
over  into  another  j'ear,  and  longer.  But  if 
they  live  and  bloom  a  single  season  it  will 
be  a  beginning,  for  some  of  us,  of  attention 
and  interest  that  may  grow  with  years  and 
last  for  life,  with  all  the  refined  and  refining 
pleasure  of  such  experience.  Having  , 
planted  once,  it  will  not  be  so  hard  to  plant 
again.  So  it  was  with  the  venerable  Amer- 
ican historian,  George  Bancroft,  whose  col- 
lection grew  from  a  single  rose  to  many 
hundred  varieties,  until  the  story  of  his 
wonderful  rose-garden  was  told  everywhere, 
and  his  name  has  come  to  be  associated  by 
many  even  more  with  the  perfume  and 
beauty  of  his  roses  than  with  the  books  he 
has  written. 

We  make  this,  in  part,  a  Memorial  of 
Roses,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Higbee  who  from  this 
spot  made  the  inaugural  address  of  a  new  era 
in  Pennsylvania.  Arbor  Day  led  on  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Forestry  eight  years  later, 
and  has  had  no  small  influence  in  educating 
that  popular  sentiment  which  endorses  the 
Forestry  Bureau  of  our  new  Department  of 
Agriculture,  because — thanks  to  Dr.  Higbee 
and  Dr.  Rothrock,  late  Forestry  Commis- 
sioner and  now  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Bur- 
eau—the value  and  importance  of  such  a 
Bureau  have  now  become  clearly  apparent 
to  the  average  citizen  and  legislator. 

We  crown  the  day  with  roses.  Roses- 
grace  his  noble  portrait,  which  hangs  al- 
ways before  you  in  this  attractive  study 
hall,  and  which,  if  it  were  removed  from  the 
room,  would  be  missed  as  a  familiar  presence 
out  of  your  life.  He  loved  the  rose,  Queen 
of  the  Flowers— he  loves  it  still.  We  enjoy 
doing  pleasant  things  for  our  friends,  and 
in  that  spirit,  even  more  than  out  of  the 
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desire  to  do  him  merited  honor,  we  have  to- 
day our  **  feast  of  roses.'*  All  that  we  have 
just  planted  are  Dr.  Higbee  memorial  roses» 
eaually  with  these  wonderful  things  that 
add  their  charm  to  his  pictured  face  before 
you. 

At  Mercersburg  Dr.  Higbee  had  a  large 
garden  and  ;yara.  **In  the  midst  of  his 
manifold  duties,**  says  one  who  could  fully 
appreciate  the  work  he  was  doing  and  the 
busy  life  he  led — *' teaching  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  five  hours  a  day,  Besides 
evening  lectures  and  exercises,  and  preach- 
ing oflen  twice  a  week,  he  gave  loving  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  of  his  grounds. 
With  his  own  hands  he  labored,  and  the 
college  bell,  summoning  him  to  the  class- 
room for  a  lecture  on  ethics,  aesthetics,  or 
some  other  of  the  numerous  branches  he  was 
teaching,  often  found  him  with  his  coat  off, 
and  with  hoe,  rake,  spade  or  scythe,  work- 
ing hard  to  make  the  most  of  his  rare  mo- 
ments of  leisure.  His  yard  had  nothing 
artificial  about  it,  and  yet  everywhere  could 
be  noticed  the  evidence  of  unflagging  care 
bestowed  upon  it.  Trees,  shrubs,  flowers — 
a  magnificent  bed  of  choice  roses — were 
there,  flourishing  under  the  watchful  care 
which  he  gave  them.  As  the  first  notes  of 
the  Spring  songsters  were  sure  to  strike  his 
quick  ear  and  send  him  hurrying  forth  to 

freet  them,  so  he  was  sure  to  discover  the 
rst  opening  blossoms  and  bring  them  with 
beaming  countenance  to  grace  the  breakfast 
table.  The  work  on  his  grounds,  both  in 
his  yard  and  garden,  was  all  done  by  him- 
self. His  flower-beds  were  his  delight.  His 
roses  were  chosen  for  beauty  of  contrast  and 
fragrance,  and  he  seemed  never  happier 
than  when  among  them.** 

The  reward  of  a  life  like  his,  and  love  like 
his,  must  be — immortality, 

**  —  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die.'* 

Some  of  the  boys  have  been  learning 
Tennyson*s  famous  little  poem  entitled 
**  Wages."  I  commend  it  to  you  all  as 
something  to  be  learned,  repeated  often  to 
yourselves,  and  not  forgotten.  It  will  aid  in 
the  quickening  of  your  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life.  It  is  for  this  you  come  to 
school,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  have  Arbor  Day.  Let  me  quote  it  for  you  : 

Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song. 
Paid  with  a  voice  flying  by  to  be  lost  on  an  endless  sea — 

Glory  of  Virtue,  to  fight,  to  struggle,  to  right  the  wrong- 
Nay,  but  she  aimed  not  at  glory,  no  lover  of  fflory  she ; 
Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death  :  if  the  wages  of  Virtue  be  dust, 

Would  she  have  heart  to  endure  for  the  life  of  the  worm 

and  the  fly? 

She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats  of  the  just, 

To  rest  in  a  fi:olden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a  summer  sky ; 

Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die. 

So  you  see  Dr.  Higbee  is  again  at  our 
Arbor  Day  entertainment— as  he  should  be 
always.  But  this  **  twenty-first  **  day  is  not 
like  the  first.  It  is  the  same,  yet  strangely 
different.  The  music  rings  as  of  old,  though 
but  one  voice  remains  of  three  hundred  who 
sang  that  day,  and  that,  we  are  grateful  to 


know,  is  the  voice  of  the  Master  who  led  and 
still  leads  our  grand  chorus. 

We  thank  Prof.  Matz  and  Prof.  Thorbahn, 
we  thank  the  boys  of  the  first  class  who 
stood  so  bravely  by  their  task  of  getting  out 
these  roses,  we  ^hank  you  all,  for  another 
pleasant  and  profitable  Arbor  Day,  and  we 
congratulate  any  school  and  any  persons 
anywhere  who  have  had  a  better  time  of  it, 
or  a  better  result  from  it,  than  ourselves. 


THINGS  TO  THINK  ABOUT. 


THE  annual  report  of  Supt.  Joseph  S. 
Walton,  of  Chester  county,  presents 
some  strong  points  for  the  consideration 
of  teachers  and  school  directors.  He  is  a 
practical  man  of  excellent  judgment,  and 
speaks  of  what  he  knows. 

He  says : 

*'A11  our  teachers  claim  to  have  read  one 
or  more  educational  journals,  and  to  have 
studied  some  work  of  a  professional  na- 
ture. Two  districts  employ  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School  to  visit  and  di- 
rect the  work  in  the  schools  of  the  town- 
ship. 

**A  marked  improvement  has  been 
noticed  in  the  condition  of  the  school- 
houses  and  out-house  buildings.  With  a 
few  exceptions  our  school  directors  are 
alive  to  the  necessities  of  the  time. 
They  are  inclined  to  be  liberal  in  their 
expenditures  for  books  and  apparatus. 
We  deeply  regret  that  more  attention  is 
not  given  to  furnishing  reading  tables 
and  libraries  in  the  schools.  For  the  « 
money,  we  know  of  nothing  more  essen- 
tial at  the  present  time.  Lady  school  di- 
rectors are  inclined  to  see  the  value  of 
such  material,  and  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  see  that  it  is  properly  used.  Yet 
for  some  reason  the  number  of  lady  di- 
rectors has  dwindled  to  nineteen  (19)  out 
of  a  total  directorship  of  four  hundred 
twenty- six  (426). 

**  Children  are  still  taken  out  of  the 
public  schools  at  an  earlier  and  earlier 
age.  Those  with  means  are  sent  away  to 
school  long  before  any  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  common  branches  has  been 
acquired.  The  poor  man's  child  'quits 
school '  when  its  associates  leave.  As  a 
consequence,  the  grade  of  our  public 
schools  is  lowered,  the  efficacy  of  our 
higher  in.stitutions  is  weakened,  and 
while  expenditures  for  free  education  are 
increased,  illiteracy  waxes  stronger  and 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  neglected. 
Some  years  ago  the  graded  course  of 
study  in  ungraded  schools  was  inaugu- 
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rated  as  a  partial  remedy  for  this  leak  in 
the  school  system.  In  districts  where 
some  devoted  director  and  a  few  faithful 
teachers  take  hold  of  it  with  renewed 
vigor  each  year,  success  follows.  In  dis- 
tricts where  such  interest  is  not  mani- 
fested the  machinery  will  not  run  itself, 
and  we  find  that  our .  supervision  is  too 
homoeopathic  to  overcome  that  chronic 
indifference  some  districts  seem  to  have 
for  the  best  welfare  of  their  children. 
All  effort  in  this  direction  would  be  very 
much  accelerated,  and  a  large  per  cent,  of 
the  friction  eliminated,  if  academies  and 
Normal  Schools  would  agree  upon  an 
academic  standard  of  admission,  and  as 
the  public  schools  become  more  thor- 
ough this  standard  could  be  gradually 
raised.  As  long  as  the  best  material  in 
Chester  county  is  sent  from  home  to  learn 
the  common  branches,  our  school  system 
will  net  show  returns  adequate  to  ex- 
penditures. 

**A  well-conducted  graded  course  of 
study  in  every  district,  a  township  or 
union  high-school  fed  by  the  schools  of 
one  or  more  townships,  a  well-stocked 
reading  table  in  each  school,  and  a  library 
in  each  high  school,  large  enough  to  cir- 
culate by  instalments  through  the  schools 
within  its  radius,  are  among  the  needs 
that  now  stare  us  in  the  face.  At  first 
thought,  one  would  suppose  that  no  hon- 
est parent,  or  patriotic  citizen,  of  a  coimty 
with  opportunities  such  as  ours,  would 
^  lay  one  straw  in  the  way  of  accomplishing 
the  above  needs.  Yet  every  man  with 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  knows  how 
slowly  these  things  come.  The  uncon- 
ditional distribution  of  State  appropria- 
tion, instead  of  accelerating,  seems  to  be 
hindering  this  desired  end.  If  more  con- 
ditions were  attached  to  the  reception  of 
the  appropriation  its  power  and  eflScacy 
might  be  multiplied.  We  would  suggest 
that  after  each  district's  quota  has  been 
determined,  it  be  divided  into  four  parts, 
payable  upon  the  following  conditions : 

**  The  first,  receivable  under  the  same 
stipulations  that  now  obtain.  The  second, 
receivable  only  after  all  school  houses, 
out-buildings,  etc.,  have  been  inspected 
by  a  board  of  examiners,  composed  of 
the  teacher  of  each  school,  two  members 
of  the  school  board,  one  local  physician, 
and  the  county  superintendent.  The 
third,  receivable  when  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  attendance  in  the  district  has 
reached  a  certain  minimum  to  be  de- 
fined bylaw,  and   also  when  it 'can  be 


shown  that  not  less  than  five  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  in  the  district  have  completed 
annually  a  definite  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  the  ungraded  schools  and  ap- 
proved by  the  county  superintendent  and 
the  State  Department.  The  fourth,  re- 
ceivable by  townships  and  boroughs  sepa- 
rately and  jointly  when  they  succeed  in 
maintaining  a  first-class  high  school, 
either  for  one  district  or  a  union  of  adja- 
cent districts.  None  of  the  above  restric- 
tions would  deprive  any  district  of  its 
appropriation,  if  they  had  the  best  good 
of  their  children  at  heart. 

*'Some  such  plan  as  this  seems  to  be 
needed  to  stem  the  growth  of  illiteracy 
and  to  protect  the  poor  man  in  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  his  child  a  good,  thorough 
common  school  education.*' 


COPYRIGHTED  ! 


SOME  years  ag:o  we  wanted  to  use  some- 
thing from  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  and 
wrote  him  for  permission  to  do  so.  His 
reply  was  characteristic:  * 'Anything  you 
wish  that  I  have  ever  written  or  said.*' 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  a  year  or 
two  later,  answered  in  the  same  generous 
spirit.  What  man  or  woman  of  their 
time  wielded  greater  influence  for  good? 
If  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  were 
equally  broad-gauge  in  build  and  sym- 
pathies, they  would  not  have  put  a  copy- 
right notice  on  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
t(ee  of  Fifteen  recently  presented  to  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  at  the 
Cleveland  meeting.  Rather  would  they 
be  glad  that  any  one  should  publish  this 
report  in  whole  or  in  part,  thus  spreading 
it  broadcast  through  the  nation.  To  copy- 
right it  should  be  to  ignore  it.  The 
editor  of  Intelligence  puts  this  matter  very 
directly  in  a  recent  issue : 

**The  Executive  Committee  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  is  considering  the  question  whether 
the  Association's  property  rights,  under 
its  copyright,  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen,  had  better  be  maintained 
as  against  journals  and  publishers  who 
wish  to  publish  the  report  on  their  own 
account.  To  us  it  is  amazing  that  such 
a  question  should  be  considered  for  a 
moment.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
N.  E.  A.?  To  promote  the  interests  of 
education  in  every  way  possible.  It  needs 
money  ?  Of  course  it  does,  and  it  has  it. 
It  ought  to  make  more?    Of  course,  and 
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it  is  going  to  make  more,  and  by  legiti- 
mate means  which  do  not  nullify  its  con- 
sistency and  its  purpose.  What  would  be 
thought  of  an  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science  which  should  copyright 
the  very  foremost  papers  called  forth  by 
it  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  science? 
What  an  absurdity  it  would  be !  Secure 
the  production  of  the  papers,  and  then 
proceed  to  limit  their  circulation  !  That 
would  be  advancing  science  with  a  ven- 
geance. A  royalty  to  the  N.  E.  A.  ?  It 
had  better  pay  a  royalty  to  the  journals 
and  publishers  who  will  help  give  the 
report  the  very  widest  circulation  possible. 


This  would  be  nearer  to  its  true  function. 
That  the  preceding  administration  copy- 
righted the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  is  no  credit  to  it.  It  demonstrated 
its  misconception  of  the  mission  of  the 
N.  E.  A. — a  precedent  more  honored  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  Con- 
sidering the  present  financial  condition  of 
the  N.  E.  A.— $50,000  in  its  treasury' — 
the  dominance  of  the  spirit  which  is  care- 
ful of  the  Association's  property  rights  in 
such  documents  as  these,  will  justly  for- 
feit all  respect  for  the  organization  on  the 
part  of  the  public  and  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.    Don't!'* 


Official  Department. 


RECENT  LEGISLATION. 


COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  attendance  of  children  in  the 
schools  of  thiA  Commonwealth,  and  making^  an  enum- 
eration of  children  for  that  purpose,  also  providing 
compensation  for  the  assessors  making  the  enumera- 
tion, and  providing  penalties  for  violations  of  this  act. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Co?nmon- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same :  That  every  parent,  guardian  or 
other  person  in  this  Commonwealth,  having 
control  or  charge  of  a  child  or  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  thirteen  years, 
shall  be  required  to  send  such  child  or  chil- 
dren to  a  school  in  which  the  common  Eng- 
lish branches  are  taught,  and  such  child  or 
children  shall  attend  such  school  during  at 
least  sixteen  weeks  of  each  year  in  which 
schools  in  their  respective  districts  shall  be 
in  session,  unless  such  child  or  children 
shall  be  excused  from  such  attendance  by 
the  board  of  the  school  district  in  which 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  |)erson  re- 
sides, upon  the  presentation  to  said  board  of 
satisfactory  eviaence  showing  such  child  or 
children  are  prevented  from  attendance  at 
school  or  application  to  study  by  mental  or 
physical  or  other  urgent  reasons  :  Provided, 
that  in  case  there  be  no  public  school  in  ses- 
sion within  two  miles  by  the  nearest  traveled 
road  of  any  person  within  the  school  dis- 
trict he  or  she  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  ;  Provided,  that  this  act 
shall  not  apply  to  any  child  that  has  been 
or  is  bein^  otherwise  instructed  in  the  com- 
mon English  branches  of  learning  for  a  like 
period  of  time  ;  and  provided  further,  that 
the  certificate  of  any  principal  of  any  school 
or  educational  institution,  or  of  any  teacher, 
that  any  child  has  been  or  is  being  so  in- 
structed, issued  to  such  child  or  its  parents 
or  guardians,  shall  be  sufficient  and  satis- 
factory evidence  thereof. 


Sec,  2.  For  every  neglect  of  duty  im- 
posed by  the  first  section  of  this  act  the  per- 
son in  parental  relation  offending  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  upon  con- 
viction thereof  before  a  justice  of  tne  peace 
or  alderman  forfeit  a  fine  not  exceeding  two 
dollars  on  the  first  conviction,  and  a  fine  not 
exceeding  five  dollars  for  each  subsequent 
conviction  :  Provided,  upon  conviction  the 
defendant  or  defendants  may  appeal  to  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  pleace  of  the 
proper  county  within  thirty  days,  upon  en- 
tering into  recognizance  with  one  surety  for 
the  amount  of  the  fines  and  costs  ;  Provided, 
however,  that  before  such  penalty  shall  be 
incurred  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other 
person  liable  therefor  shall  be  notified  in 
writing  by  the  secretary  of  the  school  board  • 
or  by  the  attendance  officer,  if  there  be  one, 
of  such  liability,  and  shall  have  opportunity 
by  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  thfs 
act  then  and  thereafter  to  avoid  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  penalty.  The  fines  provided 
for  by  this  act  shall,  when  collected,  be  paid 
over  b}*^  the  officers  collecting  the  same  into 
the  county  treasury  of  the  resp>ective  coun- 
ties, for  the  use  of  the  proper  school  treas- 
urer of  the  city  or  school  district  in  which 
such  person  convicted  resides,  to  be  applied 
and  accounted  for  by  such  treasurers  in  the 
same  way  as  other  monej's  raised  for  school 
purposes  ;  such  fines  shall  be  collected  by  a 
process  of  law  similar  to  the  collection  of 
other  fines. 

Sec.  3.  If  deemed  necessary  for  the  bet- 
ter enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
boards  of  school  directors  or  school  control- 
lers in  cities,  boroughs  and  townships  may 
employ  one  or  more  persons  to  be  known  as 
attendance  officers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  look  after,  apprehend  and  place  in  such 
schools  as  the  person  in  parental  relation 
may  designate,  truants  ana  others  who  fail 
to  attend  school  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.    The  persons  appointed 
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such  attendance  officers  shall  be  entitled  to 
such  compensation,  not  exceeding  two  dol- 
lars a  day,  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  boards 
appointing  them,  and  such  compensation 
may  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund  ;  Boards 
of  school  directors  or  controllers  may  set 
apart  school  rooms  in  public  school  build- 
ings for  children  who  are  habitual  truants, 
or  who  are  insubordinate  or  disorderly  dur- 
ing their  attendance  upon  instruction  in  the 
public  schools. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  assessor 
of  voters  of  every  district,  at  the  spring 
registration  of  voters  or  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter,  to  make  in  a  substantial  book 
provided  by  the  county  commissioners  for 
that  purpose  a  careful  and  correct  list  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
thirteen  years  within  his  district,  giving  the 
name,  age  and  residence  of  each  and  whether 
in  charge  of  a  parent,  guardian  or  other  per- 
son, together  with  such  other  information  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary,  which  enumera- 
tion shall  be  returned  by  said  assessor  to  the 
county  commissioners  of  the  county  in 
which  the  enumeration  is  made,  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  certify  it  to  the  secretary  of  the 
proper  school  district,  who  shall  immediately 
furnish  the  principal  or  teacher  of  each 
school  with  a  correct  list  of  all  children  in  his 
or  her  district  who  are  subject  to  provisions 
of  this  act.  And  the  said  assessors  shall  be 
paid  a  per  diem  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices, a  sum  equal  to  the  compensation  paid 
under  existing  laws  for  assessors  of  election, 
said  services  not  to  exceed  ten  days. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher 
in  the  school  district  to  report  immediately 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors 
or  controllers,  and  thereafter  at  the  close  of 
each  school  month,  the  names  of  all  children 
on  the  list  previously  furnished  by  the  secre- 
tary who  were  absent  without  satisfactory 
cause  for  five  days  during  the  month  for 
which  the  report  shall  be  made,  when,  if  it 
shall  appear  that  any  parent,  guardian  or 
other  person  having  control  of  any  child  or 
children  shall  have  failed  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  after  due  notifica- 
tion in  writing,  as  provided  in  section  two, 
the  secretary  or  attendance  officer,  if  there 
be  one,  in  the  name  of  the  school  district, 
shall  proceed  against  the  offending  party  or 
parties  in  accordance  with  law,  by  com- 
plaint before  any  alderman  or  justice  of  the 
peace ;  Provided  further,  that  if  sufficient 
cause  be  shown  for  the  neglect  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act,  the  cost  of  said  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  paid  out  of  the  district 
funds  upon  a  proper  voucher  approved  by 
the  board  of  directors  or  controllers. 

Sec.  6.  The  secretary  or  attendance  officer, 
if  there  be  one,  of  any  board  of  directors  or 
controllers  who  wilfully  refuses  or  neglects 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof  before  an  alderman  or 
justice  of  the  peace,  shall  forfeit  a  fine  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  dollars. 


Sec.  7.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  inconsist- 
ent herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 
Approved — May  16,  1895. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  EXAMINERS. 
An  act  to  authorize  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction to  appoint  Boards  of  Examiners  for  the  several 
State  normal  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  expenses. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  all  ex- 
aminations of  the  graduating  classes  at  the 
normal  schools  shall  be  conducted  bv,  a 
board,  of  which  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  or  his  Deputy  shall  be  President, 
of  two  principals  of  the  normal  schools,  of 
whom  tne  principal  of  the  school  where  the 
students  are  to  be  examined  shall  be  one,  and 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  six  county, 
city,  borough,  or  township  superintendents, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the 
members  of  the  several  boards  of  examiners 
shall  be  paid  by  the  State,  as  provided  by 
existing  laws,  and  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  shall  be  annually  appropriated 
for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsist- 
ent herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved — April  23,  1895. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 


The  gentlemen  here  named  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  to  serve  as  Trustees  of  the 
several  State  Normal  Schools  for  the  term 
of  three  years,  or  until  1898  : 

West  Chester— John  J.  Pinkerton,  West 
Chester,  and  William  S.  Windle,  West 
Chester. 

Afillersvitle—lion.  John  B.  Livingston, 
Lancaster,  and  Charles  Denues,  Lancaster. 

Kutztown-^Hon.  Luther  R.  Keefer,  Cres- 
sona,  Schuylkill  county,  and  Prof.  W.  M. 
Zechman,  Reading,  Berks  county. 

East  Stroudsdurg—Willmm  B.  Holmes, 
Honesdale,  Wayne  county,  and  J.  J.  Mc- 
Geehin,  Hazleton,  Luzerne  county. 

Mansfield— VLon.  H.  B.  Packer,  Mansfield, 
and  Dr.  F.  G.  Elliott,  Mansfield. 

Bloomsburg — Hon. Grant  Herring, Blooms- 
burg,  and  Jonn  H.  Funston,  Bloomsburg. 

Shippensburg — M.  G.  Hall,  Shippensburg, 
and  Jonn  M.  Hamilton,  Shippensburg. 

Lock  Haven — Dr.  R.  B.  Watson,  Lock 
Haven,  and  H.  T.  Jarrett,  Lock  Haven. 

Indiana—^.  M.  Jack,  Indiana,  and  A.  M. 
Hammers,  Indiana. 

California— Mon.  Chill.  W.  Hazzard, 
Monongahela  City,  and  H.  T.  Bailey,  Wash- 
ington. 

Slippery  Rock— Hon.  John  M.  Greer,  But- 
ler, and  Hon.  Thomas  Robinson,  Butler. 

Edinboro — O.  P.  Reeder,  Edinboro,  and 
Henry  Steadman,  Edinboro. 

Clarion — Edwin  M.  Wilson,  Clarion,  and 
John  F.  Brown,  Clarion. 
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COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 


The  following  State  Teachers'  Certificates 
were  issued  May  jtb,  1895,  to  College  grad- 
uates: 

126.  Samuel  Gail  Landon,  Harrisburg, 
Dauphin  county,  graduate  of  Wesleyan 
college. 

127.  Alfred  H.  High,  Oley,  Berks  county, 
graduate  of  Princeton  college. 

128.  David  O.  Etters,  Bellefonte,  Centre 
county,  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State 
college. 

129.  N.  J.  Smeltzer,  Leechburg,  Arm- 
strong county,  g^duate  of  Thiel  college. 

130.  David  L.  Hower,  Honesdale,  Wayne 
county,  graduate  of  Lafayette  college. 

131.  Henry  E.  Snyder,  Butler,  Westmore- 
land county,  graduate  of  Heidelberg  col- 
lege. 

T32.  John  T.  Wagner,  Tronbridge,  Mont- 
fifomery  county,  graduate  of  Ursinus  col- 
lege. 

133.  Joshua  H.  Miller,  Gilberts,  Monroe 
county,  graduate  of  Muhlenberg  college. 

134.  John  B.  Hawk.  Sharpsville,  Mercer 
county,  graduate  of  Allegheny  colleee. 

135-  George  A.  Hoover.  New  Wilming- 
ton, Lawrence  county,  graduate  of  West- 
minster college. 

136.  Thos.  S.  Lowden,  Greenville,  Mercer 
county,  graduate  of  Thiel  college. 


ORGANIZING  NEW  BOARDS. 


THE  Act  of  April  22,  1863.  requires  that 
the  School  Boards  shall  organize  ''within 
ten  days  after  the  first  Monday  in  Tune  in 
each  year."  As  it  is  important  that  the 
new  Boards  should  meet  and  organize 
promptly  according  to  law,  the  old  Boards 
should  fix  a  time  for  holding  a  meeting  for 
the  purpose,  and  give  due  notice  to  the  new 
Directors  who  have  been  elected. 

Upon  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organiza- 
tion. Directors  should  first  elect  a  temporary 
president  and  secretary,  and  proceed  to 
ascertain  who  are  members,  by  having  read 
the  election  returns  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  Board  by  the  proper  election  officers. 
Disputed  points  concerning  claims  to  seats 
must  be  disposed  of.  Questions  arising  out 
of  tie  votes  must  be  settled.  And  when  it 
is  ascertained  who  are  members,  the  Board 
is  ready  to  organize  permanently  by  electing 
a  president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 
Those  having  a  right  to  vote  under  the  tem- 
porary organization  are  the  Directors  hold- 
ing over  and  the  persons  duly  notified  of 
their  election.  Those  entitled  to  vote  in 
effecting  the  permanent  organization  are  the 
Directors  holding  over  and  the  persons 
found  entitled  to  seats  in  the  Board  by  their 
election.  Among  the  items  of  business  that 
should  be  attended  to  by  the  new  Boards  on 
the  day  of  their  organization,  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

I.  Appoint  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 


Board  of  Directors,  if  any  such  vacancies 
exist. 

2.  Receive  the  annual  report  and  cer-» 
tificate  from  the  old  Board,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  prepare  these  papers,  attach  the  signa- 
tures of  the  officers  of  the  new  Board,  and 
forward  them  to  the  proper  County  Superin- 
tendent for  approval  and  transmission  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This 
duty  should  not  be  neglected, 

3.  See  that  any  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  treasurer  come  promptly  in  the  hands  of 
the  new  officer. 

4.  Fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Board. 

5.  Decide  whether  the  Board  will  sub- 
scribe for  The  School  Journal  or  not.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each  Boara 
by  order  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, but  the  law  permits  and  encour- 
ages all  Boards  of  Directors  to  subscribe  for 
one  copy  for  each  member  at  the  expense  of 
the  district.  No  Board  can  well  afford  to  be 
without  it,  not  only  for  its  practical  value, 

I  but  also  for  its  suggestiveness  to  thouf^htful 
men  who  feel  a  proper  sense  of  the  weighty 

'  responsibility  that  devolves  upon  them  as 
School  Directors. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


THE  annual  examinations  of  the  classes 
at  the  several  State  Normal  Schools  will 
be  held  on  the  dates  here  given.  The  ex- 
aminations will  be  conducted  by  the  follow- 
ing named  school  officers : 
June  4th,  10  a.  m. 

West  Chester.— Deputy  State  Supt.  Henry 
Houck,  Principal  Martin  G.  Benedict,  Edin- 
boro,  and  Superintendents  J.  W.  Canon, 
'  Sharon;  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton;  A.  G.  C. 
Smith,  Delaware  county;  W.  W.  Rupert, 
Pottstown;  Harry  F.  Leister,  Phoenixville, 
and  Matilda  S.  Booz,  Bristol. 
June  nth,  9  a.  m. 

Slippery  Rock.— State  Supt.  N.  C.  Schaef- 
fer.  Principal  T.  B.  Noss.  California,  and 
Superintendents  H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  Mead- 
ville;  R.  D.  Crawford.  Titusville;  N.  C.  Mc- 
Collough,  Butler  county ;  John  Morrow, 
Allegheny  City;  J.  M.  Reed,  Beaver  Falls, 
and  J.  G.  Hillman,  Beaver  county. 

Mansfield. — Deputy  State  Supt.  John  Q. 
Stewart,  Principal  James  Eidon,  Lock 
Haven,  and  Superintendents  C.  D.  Ober- 
dorf,  Sunbury;  Samuel  Transeau,  Williams- 
port;  J.  C.  Taylor,  Lackawanna  county;  J. 
G.  Becht,  Lycoming  county;  H.  E.  Raesly, 
j  Tioga  county,  and  U.  B.  Gillet,  Susque- 
hanna county. 

Edinboro. — Deputy  Supt.  Henrj"  Houck, 
Principal  George  P.  Bible,  East  Strouds- 
burg,  and  Superintendents  Thos.  C.  Miller, 
Erie  county;  William  J.  Shearer,  New  Cas- 
tle; J.  B.  Richey,  New  Brighton,  and  L.  R. 
Eckels,  Mercer  county. 
June  17th,  9  a.  m, 

Kutztown.— Deputy  Supt.  J.  Q,  Stewart, 
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Principal  D.  J.  Waller,  Indiana,  and  Super- 
intendents J.  I.  Robb,  Br>'n  Mawr;  David 

A.  Harman,  Hazelton;  Francis  D.  Raub, 
AUentown;  Alvin  Rupp,  Lehigh  county;  B. 
F.  Patterson,  Pottsville,  and  Frank  J. 
Noonan,  Mahanoy  township. 

Bloomsburg.— State  Supt.  N.  C.  Schaef- 
fer,  Principal  E.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville,  and 
Superintendents  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster; 
Jos.  K.  Gotwals,  Norristown;  William  F. 
Harpel,  Shamokin;  Ira  Shipman,  Northum- 
berland county;  G.  T.  Cooper,  Mifflin 
county,  and  W.  D.  Steinbach,  Montour 
county. 

Shippensburg.  —  Deputy  Supt.  Henry 
Houck,  Principal  George  M.  Philips,  West 
Chester,  and  Superintendents  Samuel  A. 
Baer,  Reading;  Atrcus  Wanner,  York;  J.  W. 
Thoman,  Adams  county;  A.  J.  Beitzel,  Cum- 
berland county;  W.  H.  Hockenberry, 
Chambersburg,  and  William  M.  Benson, 
Huntingdon. 
June  i^th,  p  a,  m, 

California.— Deputy  Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart, 
Principal  George  M.  D.  Kckels,  Shippens- 
burg, and  Superintendents  John  S.  Keefer, 
Braddock;  C.  A.  Babcock,  Oil  City;  Byron 

B.  Tombaugh,  Washington  county;  E.  F. 
Porter,  Fayette  county;  Ezra  D.  Stewart, 
Greene  county,  and  J.  M.  Berkey,  Somerset 
county. 

Lock  Haven.  —  Deputy  Supt.  Henry 
Houck,  Principal  George  B.  Hancher,  Kutz- 
town;  and  Superintendents  H.  C.  Missimer, 
Erie;  C.  P.  Garrison,  DuBois;  John  F,  Big- 
ler,  Venango  county;  C.  L.  Gramley,  Cen- 
tre county;  William  A.  Snyder,  Clinton 
county,  and  William  H.  Deveraux,  Elk 
county. 

East  Stroudsburg.— State  Supt.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  Principal  A.  J.  Davis,  Clarion, 
and  Superintendents  Lemuel  O.  Foose, 
Harrisburg;  Owen  R.  Wilt,  South  Bethle- 
hem; T.  H.  Serfass,  Monroe  county;  W.  F. 
Hoch,  Northampton  county;  A.  S.  Beisel, 
Carbon  county,  and  M.  J.  Brecht,  Lancaster 
county. 
June  25th,  9  a,  m. 

Indiana.— Deputy  Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart, 
Principal  Judson  P.  Welsh,  Bloomsburg, 
and  Superintendents  N.  P.  Kinsley,  Frank- 
lin; D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona;  A.  M.  Hammers, 
Indiana  county;  W.  M.  Jackson,  Armstrong 
county;  W.  W.  Ulerich,  Westmoreland 
county,  and  J.  W.  Leech,  Cambria  county. 

Millersville.— State  Supt.  N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
Principal  S,  H.  Albro,  Mansfield,  and  Super- 
"  intendents  S.  H.  Hoflftnan,  Columbia;  James 
M.  Coughlin,  Wilkesbarre;  G.  W.  Weiss, 
Schuylkill  county;  John  W.  Snoke,  Leba- 
non county;  D.  H.  Gardner,  York  county, 
and  Cyrus  Boger,  Lebanon. 

Clarion.— Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck, 
Principal  Albert  E.  Maltby,  Slippery  Rock, 
and  Superintendents  Ebenezer  Mackey ,  But- 
ler; R.  M.  McNeal,  Dauphin  county;  Wil- 
liam A.  Beer,  Clarion  county;  William  P. 
Eckels,  McKean  county,  and  H.  M.  Putnam, 
Warren  county. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPO&TS. 


Armstrong — Supt.  Jackson  :  A  very  in- 
teresting Local  Institute  was  held  at 
Cowansville.  Revs.  Schwartz  and  Gregg  of 
Worth ington  and  Rev.  Irwin  of  Cowans- 
ville were  present  and  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. Miss  Scott  of  Worthington  gave 
an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on 
**The  Trials  of  a  School  Teacher,"  The 
examinations  for  the  Eig^h  Grade  pupils 
have  been  held  ;  out  of  twenty-six  examined, 
sixteen  received  diplomas. 

Ci^EARFiELD— Supt.  Youngman*.  Very 
pleasant  commencement  exercises  were  held 
this  month  in  Houston,  Bumside,  Houtz- 
dale  and  Ramey.  DuBois,  Curwensville, 
Oscola,  will  also  graduate  classes  some  time 
in  May.  The  examination  of  classes  for  per- 
manent certificates  was  held  April  26,  27. 

Franklin— Supt.  Zumbro:  On  the  night 
of  April  19th  the  two-story  frame  building 
at  Concord,  in  Fannett  district,  together 
with  the  furniture,  books,  charts,  etc.,  was 
totally  consumed  by  fire.  We  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  the  commencement  of  the 
Mercersburg  High  School  on  the  evening 
of  the  25th.  Eleven  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen were  graduated.  1  he  address  to  the 
class  was  made  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Barton,  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  Normal  School. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Rudy:  Juniata  Col- 
lege has  a  larger  enrollment  of  students  this 
term  than  at  any  previous  time  in  its  his- 
tory. Many  of  the  teachers  of  the  county 
are  in  attendance.  Then,  too,  there  are 
some  eight  private  schools  in  operation 
throughout  the  county.  A  number  of  our 
teachers  are  in  attendance  at  different  State 
Normal  Schools.  A  healthy  educational  sen- 
timent exists  in  our  county. 

Lackawanna— Supt.  Taylor:  During  this 
month  I  attended  the  regular  monthly  insti- 
tute at  Dickson  Borough,  and  also  a  local 
institute  at  Old  Forge.  The  teachers  at 
Dickson  have  an  instructor  at  their  own 
expense  to  drill  them  in  vocal  music,  and 
thejr  are  teaching  this  subject  very  accepta- 
bly in  their  schools.  Considerable  time  has 
been  spent  this  month  in  preparing  for  the 
central  examinations,  which  will  be  held  at 
nine  centres  in  this  county  on  May  4,  The 
purpose  of  these  examinations  is  to  test  the 
scholarship  of  those  pupils  who  are  finish- 
ing the  common  branches  in  our  county 
schools.  Diplomas  will  be  given  to  those 
who  make  an  average  of  80  percent,  in  three 
branches.  The  annual  Institute  will  be  held 
in  Scranton,  beginning  October  28,  1895. 

Lancaster- Supt.  Brecht :  Several  of  our 
boroughs  gave  special  attention  to  vocal 
music  in  their  schools  during  the  last  term. 
Mt.  Joy  had  for  instructor  in  this  depart- 
ment Prof.  Wm.  B.  Hall  of  Lancaster,  who 
long  ago  established  a  reputation  as  one  of 
the  best  vocalists  in  the  State.  The  Ephrata 
schools  were  given  daily  lessons  in  this 
subject  by  a  person  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose.   The  results  obtained,  both  in  voice 
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training  anU  in  the  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  music,  are  satisfactory  and  seem  to 
justify  the  policy  of  continuing  the  plan 
where  already  tried  and  of  adopting  it  in 
other  districts.  The  impression  prevails 
among  those  who  have  looked  carefully  into 
the  matter,  that  the  work  along  this  line 
has  materially  aided  the  pupils  in  reading. 
The  sense  of  rhythm  and  shades  of  expression 
which  it  has  awakened  in  the  learner*s  mind 
give  him  more  power  to  grasp  the  thought 
and  feel  the  sentiment.  That  the  plan  has 
attracted  some  notice  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  inquiries  made  concerning  the 
character  of  the  results  obtained  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  is  regarded  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  district. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke  :  During  this 
month  I  visited  the  schools  of  Jackson,  In- 
dependent, W.  Lebanon  and  Cornwall  dis- 
tricts. Most  of  the  schools  were  found  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  so  far  as  the  work  of 
the  teacher  is  concerned.  In  most  instances 
the  attendance  should  have  been  better. 
Most  of  the  teachers  holding  the  provisional 
certificate  are  attending  State  Normal 
Schools  and  local  Normal  Schools.  Quite 
large  classes  are  being  conducted  at  Ann- 
ville  under  Profs.  Heilman,  Gerberich,  Alle- 
man  and  Bowman,  and  at  Albrieht  College, 
Myerstown.  Jackson  district  has  decided 
to  erect  a  four-room  building. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Becht :  On  the  15th  of 
March  exercises  were  held  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  county  commemorating  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Lycoming  county.  A  uniform  programme, 
consisting  of  declamations,  music,  and 
essays  on  local  and  general  school  history 
was  carried  out  in  every  district.  No  event 
in  school  work  in  recent  years  has  aroused 
so  much  interest.  Three  prizes  were  awarded 
for  best  papers  on  '*The  Public  Schools," 
and  in  each  district  diplomas  were  awarded 
for  the  best  essay  on  local  history. 

Mifflin — Supt.  Cooper:  All  the  schools 
are  closed.  I  am  making  arrangements  for 
a  summer  school  for  teachers  in  July  and 
August;  the  prospects  are  encouraging. 
Prof.  Garrett  will  hold  a  summer  school  in 
Newton-Hamilton,  and  Prof.  Myers  is  teach- 
ing in  Reedsville. 

NoRTHAMPTON^Supt.  Hoch:  Nearly  all 
the  schools  in  the  rural  districts  have  closed, 
and  many  of  the  teachers  have  gone  to  the 
Normal  School.  On  the  whole,  this  has 
been  a  very  satisfactory  term.  The  boys 
of  the  Bangor  public  schools  have  formed 
an  Anti- Cigarette  and  Tobacco  League. 
The  membership  is  over  300,  and  the  move- 
ment seems  to  be  very  popular. 

Northumberland  —Supt.  Shi  pman :  The 
schools  of  Coal  township,  thirty-seven  in 
number,  were  visited  during  April.  The 
wise  direction  of  the  school  board  was  man- 
ifest in  the  improved  condition  of  the  schools. 
The  school  grounds  at  Uniontown  have  been 
graded  and  enclosed  by  a  neat  iron  fence. 
The  universal  expression  of  the  people  of  our 


county  on  the  State  Appropriation  ques- 
tion, IS  that  it  should  not  be  reduced.  If 
reduced,  we  fear  that  the  schools  may  be 
affected  by  lowering  the  salaries  of  teachers 
and  shortening  the  term. 

Schuylkill — Supt.  Weiss:  I  attended  the 
dedication  of  the  Tower  City  school  build- 
ing, February  22d.  The  exercises  were 
very  interesting.  First,  there  was  a  parade, 
with  Mr.  H.  G.  Lebo,  Director,  as  chief  mar- 
shal, participated  in  by  the  schools  and  a 
large  number  of  Orders,  local  and  visiting. 
After  the  parade  there  was  a  flag-raising 
ceremony.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Director  W.  F.  Jones,  Co.  Supt.  G.  W. 
Weiss,  Rev.  H.  P.  Walton,  Prin.  Job  H. 
Miller,  and  others.  Director  W.  J.  Henry 
acted  as  chairman.  Two  local  institutes 
were  held  at  McKeansburg  and  at  Tremont. 
At  McKeansburg,  Supt.  Houck  and  Dr. 
Home  entertained  large  audiences  with 
evening  lectures  and  day  talks.  The  local 
teachers  and  those  of  surrounding  districts 
did  most  excellent  work  in  the  reading  of 
essays,  talks,  discussions  and  class  drills. 
The  exhibition  of  school  work  was  very 
creditable.  Directors  Vetter,  Bouscher 
and  Brownmiller  delivered  interesting  ad- 
dresses. The  Tremont  Institute  was  a 
grand  success  in  every  respect.  The  crowd 
was  immense,  and  many  were  turned  away 
for  want  of  room.  Supt.  Houck  and  Prof. 
Rothermel  delivered  evening  lectures  and 
gave  day  talks,  and  the  teachers  of  Tremont 
and  surrounding  districts  enlivened  the 
meeting  with  essays,  talks,  discussions, 
class-drills,  special  drills  and  music.  The 
exhibition  of  school  work  reflected  great 
credit  on  teachers  and  scholars. 

Snyder — Supt.  Bowers:  All  the  schools 
have  been  visited  twice  during  the  term,  and 
a  few  three  times.  Two  grand  closing  exhi- 
bitions were  held  in  Spring  township  at 
Moyer's  and  Ulsh's  sehools.  Ever>''body 
present  was  pleased,  and  all  participating- 
did  exceedingly  well.  If  large  assemblies  of 
parents  and  friends  at  school  entertainments 
show  it,  I  would  say  educational  interest  in 
Spring  township,  as  well  as  over  the  county, 
is  surely  increasing  in  intensity.  A  brick 
school  house  will  be  erected  in  Paxtonville 
this  summer.  The  contract  has  been  let  for 
I847.  Quite  a  number  of  districts  are  now 
engaged  in  beautifying  the  school  grounds, 
repairing  and  building  out-houses,  and  gen- 
erally improving  things. 

SusQUEH.\NNA— Supt.  Gillette:  Our  first 
trial  of  continuous  school  terms  for  the 
whole  county  has  resulted  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  patrons.  If  leg:al  re- 
strictions were  now  removed,  but  few,  if  any 
districts  would  go  back  to  divided  terms. 
Nearly  all  of  our  graded  schools  have  fairly 
lar^e  graduating  classes,  and  will  soon  close 
with  suitable  exercises,  giving  merited 
honor  to  those  who  complete  uie  course. 
Taking  the  schools  of  the  county  as  a  whole, 
I  think  this  has  been  a  prosperous  year. 

Union— Supt.   Johnson:    On  the  lothof 
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April,  Mr.  Clay  M.  Foresman,  one  of  Union 
county's  progressive  teachers,  was  called 
from  labor  to  rest.  Mr.  Foresman  was 
highly  respected  in  the  community  where 
he  taught,  and  greatly  beloved  by  his  pupils. 
Thus  one  by  one  the  workmen  are  lalling, 
but  the  work  goes  on.  April  26th  was  a  red 
letter  day  for  Kelly  township.  Twelve  pupils 
having  passed  the  required  examinations, 
held  their  first  annual  commencement  in  the 
White  Deer  Lutheran  church.  A  large  con- 
course of  people  gathered  to  witness  the 
closing  exercises,  which  were  highly  credit- 
able to  pupils  and  teachers. 

Venango— Supt.  Bigler:  The  Board  of 
President  township  has  furnished  each 
school  with  Webster's  International  Diction- 
ary and  a  good  globe. 

Bethi^ehem— Supt.  Farqiihar:  The  lec- 
ture season  is  nearly  over  in  Bethlehem.  It 
has  been  one  of  peculiar  activity  even  for  an 
almost  University  town.  TheY.  M.  C.  A. 
closed  a  very  succesful  course  in  March. 
The  ** Centre"  for  University  Extension 
presented  two  courses.  The  Moravian 
Theological  Seminary  and  College,  and  the 
Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Xadies  had 
their  series  of  winter  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments. Grace  Evangelical  Lutheran 
church  and  Christ  Reformed  church  each 
had  a  number  of  lectures,  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  people.  When  so  many 
lectures  are  well  attended  and  enjoyed  in 
towns  not  yet  large  enough  to  be  cities,  the 
evidence  ol  intellectual  life  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  those  who  believe  that  life  is  not 
worth  living  if  not  full  of  thought  and  in- 
tellectual refinement. 

CoRRY  —  Supt.  Colegrove  :  An  Anti- 
Cigarette  L^gue  has  been  formed  in  our 
schools,  embracing  in  its  membership  nearly 
all  the  boys  in  scnool,  by  which  it  is  hoped 
to  do  away  with  cigarette-smoking  and  dis- 
courage as  far  as  possible  all  use  of  tobacco. 

Hazleton — Supt.  Harman:  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  School  Board  a  petition  was 
granted,  praying  for  the  erection  of  a  school 
house  at  Green  Ridge,  a  growing  suburb  of 
West  Hazleton.  It  is  probable  that  a  new 
building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  there 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term. 

Hazle  Twp.  (lyuzeme  Co.) — Supt.  Mul- 
hall:  Elementary  arithmetic,  particularly  in 
the  fundamental  operations,  has  been  re- 
ceiving considerable  attention  in  our  schools 
of  late.  Under  the  agitation  and  discussions 
toucliing  this  line  of  work,  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  many  of  our  schools. 

Homestead.— Supt.  Kendall:  We  are 
pleased  to  report  good  progress  made  in  ele- 
mentary science  during  the  year.  For  the 
first  fouryears  elementary  botany  and  zoolo- 
gy are  mainly  taught  hy  means  of  specimens 
and  illustrations.  Beginning  with  the  fifth 
year,  elements  of  geology  are  taught  in  con- 
nection with  botany  and  zoology.  * 'Nature 
Study"  adds  much  interest  to  the  study  of 
reading  and  geography,  and  aids  the  pupil 
in  his  vocabulary.    AH  of  our  school  houses 


have  been  supplied  with  handsome  oak  cabi- 
nets, which  have  been  stocked  with  speci- 
mens from  pupils  and  friends.  The  School 
Board  has  granted  earch  school  a  half  day  to 
visit  Schenley  Park,  Pittsburgh,  for  an  ex- 
amination of  the  fine  Phipps  Conservatory 
of  flowers  and  rare  tropical  plants,  and  the 
Zoological  Garden.  The  expenses  of  trans- 
portation are  paid  by  some  of  our  leading 
citizens,  who  also  see  that  the  children  are 
properly  cared  for  while  on  their  visit. 

NoRRisTOWN— Supt.  Gotwals:  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  in  all  the  schools.  The  exer- 
cises consisted  of  music,  recitations,  essays 
and  readings — all  having  special  reference 
to  what  the  day  is  set  apart  for.  All  the 
school  yards  being  pretty  well  supplied  with 
trees,  no  planting  was  done  by  the  pupils. 

Phosnixville— Supt.  Leister:  Arbor  Day 
was  celebrated  in  all  our  schools  with  appro- 
priate exercises.  On  the  school  grounds 
upwards  of  sixty  flowering  plants  were  set 
out.  The  graduating  class  planted  a  Nor- 
way Maple  in  the  pubiic  park. 

Shamokin— Supt.  Harpel:  Our  new  High 
School  was  occupied  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
the  purchase  of  type-writers  for  our  com- 
mercial department.  The  telescope  for  our 
observatory  has  arrived  at  the  custom  house 
from  Paris,  and  will  be  placed  in  position  as 
soon  as  possible.  Apparatus  is  being  se- 
lected by  our  supply  committee  to  properly 
fit  up  our  gymnasium.  Plans  for  the  new 
Grant  school — a  building  of  24  rooms — have 
been  decided  upon,  and  specifications  will 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  builders  in  a  few 
weeks.  Arbor  Day  was  appropriately  ob- 
served by  all  of  our  schools. 

Tamaqua— Supt.  Ditchbum:  On  Arbor 
Day,  although  no  trees  were  planted,  we  had 
suitable  exercises  in  our  schools,  so  that  the 
importance  of  tree-planting  might  to  some 
extent  be  impressed  on  our  pupils. 

West  Chester- Supt.  Jones:  Last  year 
the  pupils  of  the  High  School  organized  a 
Tree  Culture  Association,  by  the  rules  of 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  plant,  nur- 
ture and  protect  trees.  This  year  the  Senior 
Class  planted  a  tree,  while  the  other  grades 
had  appropriate  literary  exercises.  In  some 
of  the  primary  rooms  seeds  were  planted, 
and  thus  an  interest  was  aroused.  The  As- 
sociation secured  Dr.  J.  F.  Rothrock  to  g^ve 
his  illustrated  lecture  on  "  Beautiful  Penn- 
sylvania." The  lecture  made  such  an  im- 
pression that  at  its  close  resolutions  were 
adopted  pledging  the  members  to  use  every 
effort  to  influence  the  schools  throughout 
the  State  to  ur^e  legislation  in  favor  of  such 
measures  as  will  protect  the  State  against 
those  destructive  forest  fires  which  consume 
its  resources;  and  also  in  favor  of  State  For 
est  Reservations,  which  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  people  forever,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  produce  the  timber  and 
hoard  the  water,  which  are  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  State  and  to  the  happiness  of  all 
its  citizens. 
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In  the  conservatory  there  are  not  only  classes  for 
instruction  in  special  technique,  but  among  the  artists 
gathered  in  such  a  musical  centre  there  are  many  who 
have  the  gift  of  expressing. themselves  attractively  as 
well  as  intelligently  on  subjects  directly  and  indirectly 
connected  with  art.  These  gentlemen  from  lime  to  time 
give  lectures  on  special  points  as  well  as  musical  instruc- 
tion; there  are  also  organ  and  piano  recitals,  with  care- 
ful analyses  of  works  of  the  best  masters  by  competent 
persons,  who  in  turn  are  ready  and  eager  to  give  added 


i nformation  by  answering  questions.  The  pupils  them- 
selves, as  they  become  sumciently  advanced,  take  port 
in  pupils'  concerts,  open  to  their  friends.  During  each 
term  exhibition  concerts  are  given.  There  arc  har- 
mony classes  and  classes  in  sight  singing,  all  free  to  the 
pupils,  the  terms  for  whose  instruction  are  placed  at  the 
lowest  possible  point.  The  utmost  order  and  regularity 
prevail,  a  high  standard  is  demanded  and  preserved, 
an  esprit  dt  corps  being  established  which  is  in  itself  a. 
safeguard.    There  is  also  a  liberal  and  well-chosen 
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mo    -  ther's  hands  this  Bi   -  ble    clasped;  She,      dy    -  ing,  gave  it  me. 
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teach  -  ing      me       the  way  to       live.  It        taught  me     how  to  die. 
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musical  library,  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  professors  to  facilitate  in  every  way  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  by  answering  and  inciting  questions,  and 
clearing  up  all  doubtful  subjects.  The  best  teachers, 
the  best  methods,  the  greatest  facility,  at  the  smallest 
expense  to  the  greatest  number — ^this  is  the  true  dem- 
ocratic system  of  education,  which  underlies  all  broad, 
far-reaching  educational  systems  the  world  over.  All 
colleges,  all  universities  (if  we  except  individual  in- 


stances where  a  false  principle  may  have  intruded ), 
are  founded  upon  this  basis;  the  members  of  these  in- 
stitutions become  citizens  of  an  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
commonwealth,  enjoying  its  immunities  and  privileges 
in  the  same  broad  sense  that  a  citizen  of  the  political 
cx)mmonwealth  enjoys  the  varied  facilities  and  safe- 
^ards  of  a  great  city,  its  wise  sanitary  regulations,  ex- 
tensive libraries,  public  parks,  etc.,  only  possible  in ' 
the  aggregation  of  humanity  which  constitutes  a  d^. 


"Holden  System 
for  Preserving  Books" 

Offers  a  Cbeap,  Practical,  and  Effective  Plan 
for  Greatly  Reducing  Your 

Largest  Item  of  Expense— 

the  Cost  of  Text  Books. 

Now  in  use  by  nearly  200  City,  Town,  and  Country  School  Districts 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA  ALONE. 

Many  claim  that  by  putting  on  a  new  clean  cover  whenever  a  book  is  transferred 
to  another  pupil,  and  by  having  on  each  teacher's  desk  a  box  of  Holden's  Patent 
Self  Binders,  for  Repairing  Loosened  Leaves  or  Weakened  Binding,  and  a  Sheet 
of  Holden's  Transparent  Paper  for  Repairing  Torn  Leaves,  with  scholars  instructed 
to  report  any  weakness  at  once,  their  books 

Will  Last  Twice  as  Long. 

The  Older  Free  Text  Book  States  have  proven  this  by  ten  years  of 

I^actical  Tests. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  cities  in  Pennsylvania  now  using  this  system  : 

Allegheny 

Altoona 

Bradford 

Beaver 

Butler 

Braddock 

Beaver  Falls 

Bloomsburg 

Bellefonte 

Connellsville 

Carbondale 

Chambersburg 

Chester 

Columbia 

Danville 

Erie 

Easton  (Palmer  Sch.  Dis.) 

Franklin 

Greensburg 

As  Veil  as  over  150  others  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  and  recommendedby  ^/of  them. 

j|9*  Send  a  two  cent  stamp  for  samples,  catalogue,  and  testimonials  from  the  most  prominent  School  Boards 
and  Educators  in  the  U.  S. 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO., 


Greenville 

Pittsburg 

Harrisburg 

Pottstown 

Hazleton 

PitUton 

Indiana 

Pottsville 

Lancaster 

Plymouth 

Lebanon 

Reading 

Lehighton 

Scranton 

Lewisburg 

Shamokin 

McKeesport 

Sharon 

Mauch  Chunk 

Stcelton 

Mahanoy  City 

Shenandoah 

MeadviUe 

Schuylkill  Haven 

Milton 

Tunkhannock 

Mercer 

Tyrone 

Mechanicsburg 

Titusville 

Norristown 

Uniontown 

New  Brighton 

Wilkesbarre 

New  Castle 

Warren 

Oil  City 

To  Pennsylvania  Teachers, 

Be  careful  in  selecting  your  text-books. 
Remain  faithful  to  those  proven  good. 
Obey  the  teachings  of  your  own  experience. 
Object  to  novelties  which  are  merely  novelties. 
Keep  in  mind  that  you  want  results. 
School  use  is  the  true  test  of  text-books. 


EJjpepiencecI  Pennsylvania  Teachers  Use  Brooks's  flpifhmefics. 
The  Pennsylvania  Sfafe  Nopinal  Schools  Use  Brooks's  flptfhmefics. 

BECAUSE     I.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  practical. 

2.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  clear. 

3.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  well-graded. 

4.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  produce  results. 

5.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  have  stood  the  test  of  use. 

BROOKS'S  ARITHHETICS  COMPRISE 

BzoolBa^fl  HTmx/T  Stsasidard  Ari-bbjaaa-taLooi 4  Boo^m 

NEW  PRIMARY.  ELEMENTARY.  NEW  MENTAL.  NEW  WRITTEN. 

SroolBflp's  T7&ioa  ILriishjaeLm^jom f 

UNION  PART  X.  UNION  COMPLETE. 

[NoTB-'Union  Complete  is  also  bound  in  two  volumes  atUed  Union  Parts  a  and  3.J 


IZZGIZ&ZI  M^THEMiLTZOS. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Alsrebra. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Qeometry  and  Trigonometry. 
Brooks's  Hiffher  Arithmetic. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  Qeometry. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Spherical  Tri^ronometry. 
Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 
All  the  above-named  books  are  by  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Supxrimtkm- 
DENT  OF  Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 


Edward  H.  Magill,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Ex- President  of  and  Professor  of  French  in 
SwARTHMORE  COLLEGE,  has  uscd  in  his  class  work  methods  which  teach  rapidly  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  French.     These  methods  he  has  embodied  in 

Magill's  Reading  French  Grammar. 
ftiagiU's  Series  of  Modern  French  Authors. 

Vol.  I.  Francisque  Sarcey.  Vol.  3.  Anatole  France. 

Vol.  2.  Madame  de  Witt  (nde  Guizot).  Other  volumes  in  preparation. 

Welsh's  Praotioal  Engrlisli  Grammar. 

Lyte's  Bookkeeping:  and  Blanks. 

Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters. 

Westlake's  Common  School  Literature. 
For  particulars  address  Pelton's  Unrivalled  Outline  Maps. 

Christopher  5ower  Cpmpany,  Publishers, 

614  Arcli  Street,  Pliiladelplita. 


Webster^s  International 


Iniralttable  in  Of&oe,  School,  or  Home, 

New  from  cover  to  cover. 


Didiionary 


It  Is  the  Standard  of  the  TJ.  S.  Supreme  Coart,  of  the  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing  Office,  and  of  nearly  all  of  the  Schoolbooks.  It  is  warmly  commended  by  every 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

A  CoUesre  President  Tvrites :  "  For  ease  with  wMcli  the  ©ye  finds  the 
word  soajcht,  for  accuracy  of  definition,  for  effective  methods  in  indicating: 
pronunciation,  for  terse  yet  comprehensive  statements  of  facts,  and  for 
practical  use  as  a  working:  dictionary,  *  Webster's  International*  excels 
any  othfer  single  volume."       

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Pabllsliersy 

Sprinsrfield,  Mass.,  U.  8.  A. 

0^Send  for  free  pamphlet  contnlnlng  spedmen  pages.  iUastratlons,  etc. 
-^Do  not  bay  cheap  photographic  reprmta  of  the  Webster  of  1847. 
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Blank  Order  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  School  Distriot. 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  School  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
upon  the  Treasurer — and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank  j 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
tached, at  the  following  rates : 

Order  Oook  In  Stock  i  All  BlanlcB  I«efl 

Open.   Book  Coiitalnliis:  Xliree 

Hundred  Orders,  #a.oo. 


Books  Printed  to  Special  Order : 

With  Name  of  District  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  in- 
cluding Name  of  Treasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  style, 
Book  Containing  Three  Hundred  Orders,  $3.00. 

We  have  also  been  printingSpecial  Order  Books  for  Over- 
■eert  of  the  Poor  and  tor  Road  Commissioners,  in  Town- 
ships and  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  m  same  form  as 
tJaore,  with  changes  desired. 

J.  P.  HoCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

It  will  pay  in  money  and  temper  to  throw  away  the 
old   wells  now  in  use,  and  replace  them  wiih  the 
*•  Dust  i*roof."     Samples  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  * 
ten  (10)  cents.    Address  Diut-Proof  lllk-htam' 
Co.|  Lancaster^  Pa. 


HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

Tbe  thirty-sixth  annual  coarse  of  lectm^s  In 
this  Institution  will  commence  September  10.  1896. 
New  collette  buIldlnR.  Well  equipped  laboratories. 
Experienced  teacbers.  Low  fees.  Equality  in 
sex.    Ncu^  Hospltnl  of  9ZS  beds  no^  open. 

Send  for  announcement. 
JA8.  B.  COBB,  M.  D^  8166  Indlaiw  Ave.,  CUcacob  10-4 

MRS.    HAILrHIANN'S 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

For  Kindeniartners  and  Primary  TeacVers  (formerly  at  La- 
Porte,  Indiana.)  will  be  re-opened  next  (all  at  Wa&hington,  D. 
C.    Send  for  circulars. 

BFDORA  L..  HAILMA.KN, 
1404  Bacon  fet.,  %%'aslilnKton,  D.  C. 
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4V  llie  Pennitylvanta  DlHtrlct  ReKtiiter 

will  be  ordered  at   Publishers'  rates   OMSO  ^y  express  or  $5.00 
by  mail),  to  any  Scbool   Board    desiring  it,  and  remitting 
amotmt  here  named  with  order  for  the  book.    Address, 
J.  F.  McCASKST, 

Zjaneaster,  Pa. 


About  Two  Hundred  Good  Second- Hand  Double 
School  Desks,  will  bs  sold  cheap.     Address, 

TS02y£^S  B.  2y£ZTTSXT, 

X0-3  Bccretarjr  l^vliool  Board* 

^3  SPRING  ST.,  ^Kfe»T  PlXTbTOM,  PA. 
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FRYE'S 


PRIMARY 
GEOGRAPHY 


Tlie  only  book  endorsed 
by  tlie  Coznxnittee  of  Ten. 

President  ELIOT,  Chaimiaii ;   "In  both  method  and  execution,  a  great  advance.'* 
CHAriBERLAIN  :  «A  very  great  advance." 
COLLIE :    <*Fttlfils  many  of  my  ideas." 
DAVIS  :    ''The  best  book  yet  made." 
HOUSTON :    "Method  of  treatment  excellent." 
HARRINGTON  :    "Pleased  with  the  plan  and  its  execution." 
KINO :    "The  best  Primary  Geography." 
RU55ELL :    "Best  book  of  its  kind." 
PHILIPS :    "We  use  no  other." 

The  above  inoludes  the  endorsement  of  every  living  member  of  the  Cknnmittee 
of  Ten  on  Qeoffraphy,  except  one. 

Frye's  Primary  u?as  adopted  in  QQincy,  Mass.,  March  26, 1895. 

NEAKLY    READY: 


«^<l^f^f^>f^f^ 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


BOSTON, 


NEW  YORK, 


CHICACiO. 


MODEL  TEXT-BOOKS. 


-»o)a4&«~ 


OHASE  &  STUART'S  FIRST  YEAR  IN  LATIN. 

OHASE  &  STUART'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

OHASE  &  STUART'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES.     Includiag  Editions  of  all 
the  Latin  Authors  usually  read  in  Schools  and  Colleges. 

CRITTENDEN   COMMERCIAL    ARITHMETIC    AND    BUSINESS 
MANUAL. 

EDWARDS'  HAND-BOOK  OP  MYTHOLOGY. 

GROSBECK'S  PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

HART'S  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 

MILLS'  PHYSIOLOGY,  HYGIENE  AND  NARCOTICS. 

MILLS  AND  LEUP'S  CHARTS:    '«OUR  BODIES."     A  Series  of  Five 
Charts  for  use  in  Teaching  Physiology  and  showing  the  Effects  of  Alcohol. 

SOUTHWICK'S  SHORT  STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE. 

TRIMBLE'S  LITERATURE.    English  and  American. 

WEBB'S  WORD  ANALYSIS. 

WESTLAKE'S  3000  PRACTICE  WORDS. 

WILSON'S  ELEMENTAJIY  ALGEBRA. 

^  MANUAL  OF  ELOCUTION  AND  BEADING.     By  Edwaed  Brooks,  Ph.D.,  Superin- 
J^    tended  of  Schools,  Philadelphia^  and  Late  Principal  of  State  Normal  School  at  MUlerfvUle,  Pa. 

^MEBIGAN  UTEKATUBE.    By  Albert  H.  Smyth,  A.B.,  Johns  Bbpkirn  DhiversUy, 
^^^    There  has  been  for  years  past  a  growing  demand  for  a  text-book  on  American  Literature,  compre- 
hensive in  its  scope,  yet  sufficiently  concise  to  be  completed  in  one  term.    Such  a  text-book  is  here 
presented,  with  the  belief  that  it  will  be  welcomed  in  many  schools. 

HOUSTON'S  NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGBAFHY. 

This  book  is  more  generally  used  in  Private  Schools,  High  Schools,  Academies,  Seminaries,  and 
Normal  Schools  throughout  the  country  at  large  than  any  other  text-book  on  the  subject ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  extended  use  of  the  book  was  secured  simply  by  ils  merit  as  recognized  by  teachers,  justifies  us 
in  expressing  the  belief  that  it  is  better  adapted  for  use  in  the  school  room  than  any  of  its  competitors. 

In  the  preparation  of  Houston's  New  Physical  Geography  the  general  plan  and  distinctive  features 
of  the  old  edition  have  been  retained,  but  the  entire  work  has  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  revised,  to 
accord  with  the  latest  teachings  of  science.  An  entirely  new  and  beautiful  series  of  maps  is  presented, 
which  for  teaching  purposes  are  unequalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  heretofore  published.  A  large 
number  of  new  and  original  illustrations  have  been  introduced.  The  new  edition  contains  172  pages. 
The  frontispiece  presents  a  handsome  full-page-  plate  of  Niagara  Falls. 


For  further  information, 

please  address 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AND  THE  NATION. 


AN   IDEAL  TEXT-BOOK. 


HE  €K)V£RNM£NT  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AOT)  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  By  Fkancis  Newton  Thorpe,  Profaaor  of  Ch,iMfi. 
tutional  History  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     Price,  $1.00. 

Apart  from  the  interest  which  this  book 
naturally  possesses  for  Pennsylvania  teachers 
and  pupils,  it  will  be  found  an  ideal  teii'-hook 
It  teaches  the  civil  government  of  our  own 
State  and  of  the  Nation.  The  lessons  on 
the  Nation  are  based  on  Dr.  Thorpe's  Gor- 
emmenl  of  the  People  of  the  United  Stales. 
The  chapters  of  that  book  which  have  been 
selected  for  use  in  the  present  volume  have 
been  carefully  revised  and  some  of  them 
entirely  rewritten.  The  statistical  and  more 
technical  chapters  have  been  omitted  to  gain 
room  for  the  lessons  on  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Those 
who  desire  may  procure  the  book  in  parts,  viz.: 

Part  1.    A  Course  in  Civil  Gtovemment  based  on  Thorpe's  "Gk>vemment  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States."    Price,  80  Cents. 

CONTENTS.  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1.  The  Foundations  of  Government. 
3.  Local  Government.  • 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Nation. 

4.  State  Papers. 

5.  The  Mayflower  Compact. 

6.  The  First  Declaration  of  Rights. 

7.  The  Declaration  of  Independence. 
S.  The  Articles  of  Confederation. 
9.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


1.  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Kin^  John  Signing  the  Magna  Charta. 

3.  Siening  the  Mayflower  Compact. 

4.  Adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

5.  The  Capitol  at  Washington. 
A.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

7.  Map  Showing  the  Public  Domain  and  Acquisi- 
tion of  Territory. 

8.  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World. 

Part  2.    The  Gtovemment  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    Price,  50  Cents. 

1 LLUSTR  ATIONS. 


CONTENTS. 

1.  The  Civil  Government  of  Pennsylvania  in  History. 

2.  The  Civil  Government  of  Pennsylvania  at  the 

Present  Time. 

3.  How  the  People  Choose  their  Officers. 

4.  To  the  People  We  Come  Sooner  or  Later. 

5.  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

6.  Executive  Officers  of  Pennsylvania  since  1776. 


1.  The  State  Flag  (in  Colors). 

2.  Coat  of  Arms  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Portrait  of  William  Penn. 

4.  View  of  the  Old  State  House  in  Philadelphia. 

5.  Great  Seal  of  the  State. 

6.  The  Capitol  Building  at  Harrisburg. 


Every  thoughtful  teacher  realizes  that  the  work  of  the  school-room  is  an  important  factor  in 
preparing  the  young  to  meet  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  after  life  No  study  is  more  helpful  in 
this  respect  than  the  study  of  Civics.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  study  is  found  in  the  carriculnm  of 
all  of  our  universities,  colleges,  and  advanced  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is 
found  in  the  public  schools  of  our  cities  and  larger  towns,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  in  several  of  the 
States  the  study  of  civil  government  is  obligatory  in  all  of  their  public  schools.  The  publication  of  the 
present  volume  opens  the  way  for  its  successful  study  in  every  school  in  this  State.  Make  a  trial  of  the 
book  if  only  as  a  supplementary  reader,  for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably  arranged.  Its  use  will  cremte 
an  interest  and  enthusiasm  wherever  introduced,  and  the  results  will  be  equally  satisfactory  to  parent, 
teacher  and  pupil.  >o!4»^tt 


For  further  information, 

please  address 


O^ei^  ^Q^4^. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  Pennsylvania  Teachers. 

Be  careful  in  selecting  your  text -books. 
Remain  faithful  to  those  proven  good. 
Obey  the  teachings  of  your  own  experience. 
Object  to  novelties  which  are  merely  novelties. 
Keep  in  mind  that  you  want  results. 
School  use  is  the  true  test  of  text-books. 


EJjperlenced  Pennsylvania  Teachers  iise  Brooks's  flrifhinefics. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Norinal  Schools  (ise  Brooks's  Arithinetics. 

BECAUSE      I.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  practical. 

2.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  clear. 

3.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  well-graded. 

4.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  produce  results. 

5.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  have  stood  the  test  of  use. 

BROOKS'S  ARITHHETICS  COMPRISE 

Srookfl'oi  2fTwv  S^Nirtdmrd  ^jri'tiajOEia-feioai -4  ^^..^tj^i, 

NEW  PRIMARY.  ELEMENTARY.  NEW  MENTAL.  NEW  WRITTEN. 

SroolMi'ai  XTiaion  ^xHshjeenm^^m 2  BooIbb 

UNION  PART  I.  UNION  COMPLETE. 

[NoTB.— Union  Complete  u  also  bound  in  two  volumes  called  Union  Parts  a  and  3.J 

SZQSSZl  MiLTSSMJLTZaS. 
Brooks's  Elementary  Algebra. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trifironometry. 
Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetic. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 
All  the  above-named  books  are  by  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Supkrintkn- 
DENT  OF  Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 


Edward  H  Magiu-,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Ex  President  of  and  Professor  of  French  in 
SwARTHMORE  COLLEGE,  has  used  in  his  class  work  methods  which  teach  rapidly  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  French.     These  methods  he  has  embodied  in 

Magiirs  Reading  French  Grammar. 
Magiirs  Series  of  Modern  French  Authors. 

Vol.  I.  Francisque  Sarcey.  Vol.  3.  Anatole  France. 

Vol.  2.  Madame  de  Witt  (nde  Guizot).  Other  volumes  in  preparation. 

Welsh's  Praotioal  BngrUsh  Grammar. 

Lyte's  Bookkeepinsr  and  Blanks. 

Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters. 

Westlake's  Common  School  Literature. 
For  particulars  address  Pelton's  Unrivalled  Outline  Marq. 

Christopher  Sower  Company,  Publishers, 

6x4  Arcli  Stx-eet,  Pli  ladclpliia. 
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THE  inrTERnrATionrALi  ctci«op2Bdia. 

Coittpleta  in  15  volnmea.     Ko  Index  Needed.     Titles  under  one  Alpbabet. 


N.  C.  Scheaffgr,  D,  D.,  Ph.  D.,  State  Supt.  Pennsylvania. 

**  After  the  purchase  of  an  Unabridged  Dictionary  every 
School  Board  should  procure  for  the  Ungraded  Schools  a  copy 
of  the  Interna- 
tional   Cvclo- 

pa:dia.     It    it  \,         C&HMll^^M^^^hic,^.    -^-f^ 
comparatively  *  --^^.^-.^ 

cheap  in  price^ 
accurate  and 
reliable  in 
scholarship, 
and  conveni- 
ent for  refer- 
ence." 

Jno.W.Snoke, 
Sunt.  Lebanon 
Co.,  Pa. 

•'I  have  care- 
follyexamined 
the  Interna, 
tional  Cyclo- 
paedia  ana  am 
exceedingly 
well  pleiu&ed 
with  it." 


4/.  i/.  Brectit,  8upt,  Schools,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa, 

"  The  International  Cyclopaedia  bears  upon  its  fiucc  the  evi- 
dence of  a  discriminating  scholarship.     Every  article  seems  to 

be     preparedi 

.  ^      *3th  a  view  of 

^Fv  Bg  thesiu- 

'Icnt  the  sali- 

.   rni    points    of 

I  the  subject  un- 

;'  lier    dxscns- 


Edw.    Brooks, 

Si/pt,8c*09i9, 

:  Phifa.,  Pa. 

The  Inter- 

OBal     Cy- 

lOBdia  i*  aa 

;        dientwork 

■^  }t  itablvedit- 
-^  rH  and  ia 
^fcljims  cf  late- 
'-  ne%^  and  com- 
-"    pr^ensive- 

itis-i  are  wdl 
^  fouiMled.  It  is 
apfropriatety 
ca  led  a  com- 
pendium of 
till  man  koowl- 
ea^e.*' 


50,000  Titles.    25,000  Cross  References.    J\illy  Illustrated. 

We  will  tell  you  more  about  it  and  how  to  obtain  it  if  you  send  your  name  and  address. 

DODD,  MEAD  L  C01IFAN7,  Publishers,  New  7ork  and  Clucago. 


m*i^^»^^^'^^^i^^»^>^>'i^^»^^^^^^*^ii^^^t*'^^9^ii^t^^^f^^^^^i^*^i^^'^*^i^f^^^^^ 


5UPPLiES 


ALPHA  CRAYONS 

CHICAGO 
ERASERS 


5UPPLiES 

NEW 
UNITED  STATES 
SERIES  MAPS 
KENDALL'S 
LUKAR  TELLURIC 
GLOBE 

NEW  NATIONAL 
READING  CHARTS 

GOOD  AGENTS 
WANTED 

Unitbd  States  School  Furniture,  Co. 

315-321  WHBISH  AVE.,  CHICAGO        SIDMEY.  OHIO         74  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORj 


NATIONAL 

BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS 


CATALOGUE     UPON 
APPLICATION 


Exactly  What  I  Want/' 

Has  been  said  by  many  a  Mother 
as  well  as  by  many  another  lover 
of  Old  Songs  and  New  who  has 
picked  up  on  the  counter,  or  seen 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Home  or 
in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  one  or 
another  of  the  Numbers  of  the 
Franklii:    Square  Song^  Collection. 

If  you  want  a  full  Table  of  Con- 
tents   of  all  the   Numbers,  with 
Specimen  Pages  of  Songs,  write  to 
Harper  &  Brotliers,  New  Yorlc 
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HAHNEMANN 

Medical  CoIIeg?  *»  flospifal 

OP  CHICAGOt  ILUBCOIS. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  course  of  lectures  in  this  iaatitiitiott 
will  commence  September  14,  1894.  New  college  buUdbc 
elevators,  restaurant,  reading  rocnns  and  laboratones.  Evcrf- 
thing  modem.  Experienced  teachers.  Low  fees.  Equality 
in  sex.  Send  for  Lecture  Card,  Announcement,  and  sample  of 
Thb  Cunqub.    Address  xi-4 

J.  Wtm  COBB,  H.  B.»  3156  Indiana  Ave.,  Chkafo. 

49*  The  PennsylTAitla  Blstiict  Rcstoter 

will  be  ordered  at  Publishers'  rates  (I4.50  by  eatpreas  or  |5.eo 
by  mail),  to  any  School  Board    desiring  it,  and  reauttiaf 
amount  here  named  with  order  for  the  book.    Address, 
J.  P.  ICeCJ 


Bisputaa  Prov«ntod  B«tv(r««n  Partnts  and 
Toaebsrs. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Free  Text-Book  Record. 


Essential  Aid  to  Teaoher  and  Seoretary 

in  KeepinfiT  the  Necessary  Aooounts 

in  Proper  Form. 

This  Convenient  and  Complete  Free  Text-Book 
Record  was  prepared  by  City  Supt.  R.  D.  Crawford, 
of  Titusville,  and  Co.  Supt.  H.  M.  Putnam,  of  War 
ren  County.  It  has  been  used  in  the  schools  under 
their  direction  and  elsewhere,  and  has  given  the 
best  of  satisfaction.  Supt.  Crawford,  after  the 
fullest  test  of  its  practical  value  in  the  schools  of 
Titusville,  v^hich  are  rated  among  the  best  in  the 
State,  says  of  it:  •*  We  have  not  had  the  least  trouble 
with  our  books,  and  have  had  no  disputes  with 
Parents  about  Supplies.  The  Best  Thing 
about  the  Record  is  that  it  secures  a  Definite 
Understanding'  between  Parent  and  Teacher — 
each  having  a  complete  list  of  books  supplied  to  the 
pupil,  the  possibility  of  dispute  is  thus  prevented.*' 

The  Summary  is  Complete.  The  Sccrctory*s 
account  with  the  Teacher  on  one  side  and  the  Teach, 
er's  final  statement  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  leaf, 
of  ample  size  and  conveniently  ruled,  makes  it  so 
that  the  leaf  when  removed  and  filed  contains  a 
Complete  Record  of  the  Entire  Year's 
business,  without  the  necessity  of  the  Secretary's 
making  a  copy  in  his  book.  The  Blanks  being  per- 
forated and  having  a  good  margin,  can 
readily  be  removed  and  pasted  into  the  Secretary's 
book  by  this  edge.  The  pa[>er  is  of  excellent  quality; 
the  book  of  convenient  size  and  in  heavy  Manilla 
binding.  Free  Text-Books  being  now  supplied  in 
all  the  School  Districts  of  the  SUte,  this  Free  Text- 
Book  Record  will  aid  greatly  in  keeping  the  Neces- 
sary Accounts  of  both  the  Teacher  and  the  Sec- 
retary  in  proper  form. 

Price,  by  mail,  to  any  address,  $1.00;  twelve 
copies,  by  express,  $9.00.  Address 

J.  P.  McCASKEY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Blank  Order  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  School  District. 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  School  OfBcers  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
ui)on  the  Treasurer — and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
tached, at  the  following  rates: 

Order  Book  In  Stoclcs  All  Blanlcs  ireft 

Open.    Boole  Contaiiiliiflr  Xliree 

Hnnclrecl  Orders,  #s.oo. 


Books  Printed  to  Special  Order : 

With  Name  of  District  and  Countv,  and  other  Blanks,  in- 
chidlng  Name  oi  Treasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  style. 
Book  Containing  Three  Hundred  Orden.  I3.00. 

We  have  also  been  printingSpecial  Order  Books  for  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  and  for  Road  Commissioners,  in  Town- 
ships and  School  Districts,  at  same  rale  and  in  same  form  as 
above,  with  changes  desirea. 

J.  P.  McOASKBY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Do  You  Want  a  Quartered  Oak 

OFFICE  DESK? 


First-Class  in  Constrnction  and  Finish. 

MODBRAXB  IBC  PBLICB. 

Delivered  in  Qood  Order.    Freight  Paid  to  Tour 
Railroad  Station. 


If  so,  or  if  you  want  anything  in  the  line  ot  ScllOOl 
SnpplleSf  write  for  our  new  Caulogues  and  prices. 

MDREVS  SCHOOL  FCRSISHINC  CO., 

66  Fiftli  ATtnu,  Kev  York.         n-S 


ORPHCA 
MUSIC  BOXES 

Are  tlie  sweetest,  most  complete, 

tone-sustaining,  durable,  and  perfect  Mu- 
sical Boxes  made,  and  anv  number  of 
tunes  can  be  obtained  for  them. 
Delightful  fiEimily,  wedding,  anniversary, 
and  holiday  gift.  Buv  direct  of  the 
makers,  the  oldest,  most  reliable, 
and  responsible  firm.  Inspect'n  invited. 
No  Music  Box  can  be  guaranteed  to  wear 
well  without  Gtoutschl's  patented 
Safety  Tune  Change  and  Parachute. 
Manufacturers  Headquarters  for 
Gem  and  Concert  Roller  Organs;  also 
Sympbonions  and  Polyphones  at 
Lowest  Prices.  Factory  Established  1824. 

OLD  MUSIC  BOXES  CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED  AND  IMPROVED. 


CHESTNUT  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GAUTSCHI&S0NS,{''^8< 


Directors,  Attention! 

It  will  pay  in  money  and  temper  to  throw  away  the 
old  wells  now  in  use,  and  replace  them  with  the 
**  DustProof."  Samples  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
ten  (10)  cents.     Address 

Dust-Proof  Ink-Stand  Co., 

LANCASTER,  PA. 


To  Pennsylvania  Teachers. 

Be  careful  in  selecting  your  text  books. 
Remain  faithful  to  those  proven  good. 
Obey  the  teachings  of  your  own  experience. 
Object  to  novelties  which  are  merely  novelties. 
Keep  in  mind  that  you  want  results. 
School  use  is  the  true  test  of  text-books. 


E}$t>erieDced  PeoDsylvania  Teachers  list  Brooks's  Aritbinetics. 
The  PeDDsylvania  State  Nornial  Schools  (ise  Brooks's  Arithinetics. 

BECAUSE      I.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  practical. 

2.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  clear. 

3.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  well-graded. 

4.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  produce  results. 

5.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  have  stood  the  test  of  use. 

BROOKS'S  ARITHHETICS  COMPRISE 

'Szookfli^oi  2fTwr  S'teAdaard  ^jri'tiajOEia'tioai 4b  ffnnlw 

NEW  PRIMARY.  ELEMENTARY.  NEW  MENTAL.  NEW  WRITTEN. 

Sroolui'ai  XJaioA  .Ajritluaae-bioai 8  BooIbb 

UNION  PART  I.  UNION  COMPLETE. 

[NoTB.— Union  Complete  is  also  bound  in  two  volumes  called  Union  Parts  s  and  3.J 

azaasn  mjltsem^tzos. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Algebra. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetio. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Spherical  Tri^ronometry. 
Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 
All  the  above-named  books  are  by  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M,,  Ph.  D.,  Supbrintek- 
DENT  OF  Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 


Edward  H.  Magill,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Ex- President  of  and  Professor  of  French  in 
SwARTHMORK  COLLEGE,  has  uscd  in  his  class  work  methods  which  teach  rapidly  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  French.     These  methods  he  has  embodied  in 

Magiirs  Reading  French  Grammar. 
Magill's  Series  of  Modern  French  Authors. 

Vol.  I.  Francisque  Sarcey.  Vol.  3.  Anatole  France. 

Vol.  a.  Madame  de  Witt  (n^e  Guizot).  Other  volumes  in  preparation. 

177elah*8  Praotioal  BngrllBh  Grammar. 

Lyte's  Bookkeepinsr  and  Blanks. 

Westlake'B  How  to  Write  Letters. 

Westlake's  Common  School  Literature. 
For  particulars  address  Pelton's  Unrivalled  Outline  Map**. 

Christopher  Sower  Company,  Publishers, 

,  6x4  Arcb  Sti-eet,  Ptiiladelpbia. 


To  Pennsylvania  Teachers. 

Be  careful  in  selecting  your  textbooks. 
Remain  faithful  to  those  proven  good. 
Obey  the  teachings  of  your  own  experience. 
Object  to  novelties  which  are  merely  novelties. 
Keep  in  mind  that  you  want  results. 
School  use  is  the  true  test  of  text-books. 


E}$t>erieDced  PeDDsylvania  Teachers  (ise  Brooks's  Arifbinefics. 
The  PennsylvaDia  State  Norinal  Schools  (ise  Brooks's  Arithnietics. 

BECAUSE     I.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  practical. 

2.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  clear. 

3.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  well-graded. 

4.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  produce  results. 

5.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  have  stood  the  test  of  use. 

BROOKS'S  ARITHHETICS  COMPRISE 

Sxodkua^m  JfTwr  S^axvdaard  ^jri'tiajOEia'biofli 4b  gnnhM 

NEW  PRIMARY.  ELEMENTARY.  NEW  MENTAL.  NEW  WRITTEN. 

BroolBfli'ai  XJzaloa  ^aAbiuaami^^om S  y^^-^'^^ 

UNION  PART  1.  UNION  COMPLETE. 

[NoTS.— Union  Complete  b  also  bound  in  two  Tolumes  called  Union  Parts  a  and  3.  J 

azaaszi  MiLTzisAdLfiLTzcs. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Algebra. 

Brooks's  Momentary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
Brooks's  Higrher  Arithmetio. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Spherioal  Trigonometry. 
Brooks's  Pliilosophy  of  Arithmetio. 
All  the  above-named  books  are  by  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Superinten- 
dent OF  Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 

TlEJLDXXSTGt  FZlSXTOa. 
Edward  H  Magill,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Ex  President  of  and  Professor  of  French  in 
SwARTHMORE  COLLEGE,  has  used  in  his  class  work  methods  which  teach  rapidly  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  French.    These  methods  he  has  embodied  in 

Magill's  Reading  French  Grammar. 
Magill's  Series  of  Modern  French  Authors. 

Vol.  I.  Francisque  Sarccy.  Vol.  3.  Anatole  France. 

Vol.  a.  Madame  de  Witt  (nde  Guizot).  Other  volumes  in  preparation. 

Welsh's  PraotioBl  English  Grammar. 

Lyte's  Bookkeepingr  and  Blanks. 

Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters. 

Westlake's  Common  Bohool  literatmre. 
For  partienUn  addrm  Pelton's  Unrivalled  Outline  Mapf?. 

Christopher  Sower  Company,  Publishers, 

6x4  Arcb  Street,  Pftilladelplila. 


A  NOTABLE  EVENT. 


The  Publication  on  August  26, 1894,  of 

JOHN    FISKE'S   HISTORY  OF  THE   UNITED 
STATES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

With  Topical  Analysis  and  Suggestive  Questions  and  Directions  for  Teachers,  b)i  Frank  A.  Hiix. 
With  Illustrations  and  Maps.     12010,  half  leather.  Small  Pica  type,  482  pages,  |i.oo,  net. 

C^rres^cndtnct  SoUctttd.    A  descriptive  circular  coouining  sample  pages  will  be  sent  to  any  address  ^n  applicatioB. 


TINTO    ZBSPORTikNT    BOOKS. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  PRIMER  AND  READER. 

A  steppingr- stone  to  the  Riverside  Literature  Series. 

i6mo,  205  pages,  in  strong  paper  covers,  with  cloth  back,  25  cents;  net;  in  linen  covers,  30  cents,  net 
The  Riverside  Reader  and  Pnmer  is  the  best  Book  for  beginners  that  I  have  seen.     It  has  been  placed 
in  four  of  our  First  Grade  Rooms  as  Supplementary  to  a  regular  "Reader,*'  but  when  so  placed  the  teachen 
use  it  exclusively.     When  taken  after  the  phonic  drill,  the  children  read  it  with  delight. — O,  £.  LA.  THAM, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 

THE  RIVERSIDE  SONG  BOOK. 

Containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  classic  American  Poems  set  to  standard  music,  selected  and  arranged 
by  W.  M.  Lawrenck,  Principal  of  the  Ray  School,  Chicago,  111.,  and  O.  Blackman,  Supervisor  of  Vocal 
Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago. 

Strongly  bound  in  paper  covers,  wilh  cloth  back,  30  cents,  net ;  in  boards,  40  cents,  net. 

Circulars  describing  these  books  wiU  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


4  Park  St.,  Boston; 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY. 

II  E.  17th  St..  New  York;  28  Lakeside  Building,  Chicago. 


Do  You  Want  a  Quartered  Oak 

OFFICE  DESK? 


First-Class  In  Constrnctlon  and  Finisb. 

MODBRAXB  IBC  PBLICB. 

Seli7er«d  in  Good  Ordtr.    ?rtiglit  Paid  to  Tour 
fiailroad  Station. 

If  so,  or  if  you  want  anything  in  the  line  of  ScllOOl 
•applies*  write  for  our  new  Catalogues  and  prices. 

A5DRE1SS  SCHOOL  FDR5ISH1KG  CO., 

65  rifth  ATonno,  New  7ork.         11-8 
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ORPHCA 
MUSK  BOXES 

Are  the  eweetest,  most  complete, 

tone-sustaining,  durable,  and  perfect  Mu- 
sical Boxes  made,  and  anv  number  of 
tunes  can  be  obtained  for  them. 
DelightAil  family,  wedding,  anniversary, 
and  holiday  gift  Buy  direct  of  the 
makers,  tne  oldest,  most  reliable, 
and  responsible  firm.  Inspect'n  invited. 
No  Music  Box  can  be  guaranteed  to  wear 
well  without  Gautechi^s  patented 
Safety  Tune  Chan^  and  Paracliute. 
Mannflictarers  Headquarters  for 
Gem  and  Ck)ncert  Roller  Orsans;  also 
Symplionions  and  Polypnonee  at 
Lowest  Prices.  Factory  Established  1824. 

OLD  MUSIC  BOXES  CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED  AMD  WPWOVED, 

GAUTSCHI&SONS,{ 


1080  CHESTNUT  ST. 


Directors,  Attention  I 

It  will  pay  in  money  and  temper  to  throw  away  tlie 
old  wells  now  in  use,  and  replace  them  with  tlie 
**  Dust- Proof."  Samples  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  ci 
ten  (10]  cents.    Address 

Dust-Proof  Ink-Stand  Co., 

LANCilSTBR,  PA. 


THE  inrTERIffATIOlirALi  CTCLiOPlBDIA. 

Complete  in  15  ▼olnmen.     BTo  Index  Needed.     Titles  mider  one  Alplia1>et. 


N,  C.  Seheajg^r,  D.  D  ,  Ph,  D,,  State  8upt,  Pennsyluanla. 

"  After  the  purchase  of  an  Unabridged  Dictionary  every 
School  Board  should  procure  for  the  Ungraded  Schoob  a  copy 
ofthelntema- 
tional    Cydo-     * 
psedia.     It   is  ; 
comparatively    ^ 
cheap  in  price, 
accurate    and 
reliable   in 
scholarship,  v 
and    conveni- 
ent   for  refer-    - 
cnce." 

Jno.W.Snoke,    ^ 
Sunt.  Lebanon 
Co,,  Pa. 


M.  •/.  Brwht,  8upt.  Sc/ioota,  Laneaattr  Co,,  Pa. 

"  The  International  Cyclopsnlb  bears  upon  its  face  the  evi- 
dence of  a  discriminating  scholarship.    Every  article  seems  to 

be  prepared 
-  ii  with  a  view  of 
ifiving  thestu- 
derjc  the  sali- 
ent points  of 
I  he  subject  un- 

t^rr     dlSCUS- 

£dw.  Brooks, 
S  opt.  Schools, 
Phi  fa.,  t*a. 

"The  Inter- 
'^-trional     Cy- 
<  ;.  -laedia  is  an 
,  •■■-.■  silent  work 
^  ]  t  ,  -i  ablv  edit- 
>  r;jS     and      its 
^ I.L.I Lms  cf  late- 
>nc-is  and  com- 
prehensive- 
nc^s   are  well 
T')!) tided.    It  is 
:t|<E»ropriately 
ta  led  a  com- 
[K-iiidium       of 
r  urnan  knowl- 
edge." 


50,000  Titles.    25,000  Cross  Jieferences.    fully  Illustrated. 

We  will  tell  you  more  about  it  and  how  to  obtain  it  if  you  send  your  name  and  address. 

DODD,  MEAD  L  C0MFAN7,  Fublishers,  New  7ork  and  Clucago. 


^J-UnJ^^JnJnJ^^J^^J•V^•M^V^'^*^^V^■*^ll^V'^*M*^*■^^^^^■^■^^^   ^^^J>^^i»^MMi«»^^^^«»a^a««W^ 


IjumjES. 


ALPHA  CRAYONS 

CHICAGO 
ERASERS 


NATIONAL 
BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS 


CATALOQUE     UPON 
APPLICATION 


SUPPLIES 

NEW 

UNITED  STATES 
SERIES  MAPS 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR  TELLURIC 
GLOBE 

NEW  NATIONAL 
READING  CHARTS 


QOOD  AGENTS 
WANTED 


United  States 


School 

SIDNEY.  OHIO 


FURNITURB    Co. 

74FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK 
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Exactly  What  I  Want, 

Has  been  said  by  many  a  Mother 
B.£  77en  as  by  many  another  lover 
of  Old  Songs  and  New  who  has 
picked  up  on  the  counter,  or  seen 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Home  or 
in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  one  or 
another  of  the  Numbers  of  the 
Franklir   Square  Song  Collection. 

If  you  want  a  full  Table  of  Con- 
tents  of  all  the  Numbers,  with 
Specimen  Pages  of  Songs,  write  to 
Harper  *  BroUicrSy  Nc^w  Yorlc 


Free  Text-Book  Record. 


Essential  Aid  to  Teaoher  a^d  Secretary 

in  Keeping  the  Necessary  Accounts 

in  Proper  Form. 

Price,  by  mail,  to  any  address,  $1.00;   twelve 
copies,  by  express,  $0.00. 

ALSO, 
49*  Tlie  PenttsylTAtila  District  BLegrlster 

will  be  ordered  at  Publiiheti' rates  ($4«50  by  exprew  or  I5.00 
by  mall),  to  any  Scho(4  Board   desiring  it,  and 
amount  bere  named  with  order  for  the  book.    Addreat, 
J.  P.  ICeCASSET, 
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IHIS  Music  Book,  designed  for  Teacliers*  Institutes  and  Scliools,  entitled 
^*  COMB  AGAIN  t  Our  Familiar  School  8009:89*'  contains  about  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-five  favorite  School  Songs  and  Hymns.  The  music  of  nearly  One 
Hundred  is  given,  arranged  in  Pour  Parts,  of  the  rest  the  Words  only.  Some  compara- 
tively new  Songs  of  unusual  merit  are  also  inserted.  We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Jerry 
March,  who  is  well  known  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  popular  Instructor  and  Leader  of  Music, 
for  suggesung  a  carefully  selected  list  of  songs,  nearly  all  of  which  are  here  included.  The  brief 
Hlements  of  Music  are  very  comprehensive.  X^relTC  ResponslTe  Readinar^* 
added  to  complete  the  book,  will  be  found  useful.  The  varied  and  interesting  Readi  n^  matter 
is  a  distinctive  feature,  and  should  commend  the  book  to  favor.  In  the  following  Tabic  of  Contents 
those  Songs  and  Hymns  marked  with  a  star  (*)  have  the  music  arranged  in  four-part  harmony : 


A  Spring  Song,* 49 

Abide  With  Me 86 

Ah,  I  have  sighed  to  rest  me,*  20 
Alice,  Where  Art  Thou  ?♦  .  .11 
All  Among  the  Barley,*  ...  41 
All  Hail  the  Power,  .  79 

All  is  Still,  in  Sweetest  Rest,*  18 
All  the  Saints  Adore  Thee,   .  86 

All  Together, 81 

Alpine  Horn,  The, 83 

Andreas  Hofer,* 63 

Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling,  .  86 

Angry  Words,* 34 

At  the  Ferry,*         50 

Awake,  My  Soul,* 31 

Away  to  School, 79 

Baby  Bye,  Here's  a  Fly,    .   .  86 

Ben  Bolt,* 35 

Beulah  Land 79 

Blest  Be  the  Tie  that  Binds,*  .  43 
Blushing  Maple  Tree,*  ...  61 

Blue  Bird,  The, 80 

Bridal  Chorus,"Lohengrin,"*39 

Brightly,  .  79 

Bounding  Billows,* 15 

Buttercup  Test,*      65 

Buy  My  Strawberries,*  ...  40 
Carol,  Carol,  Christians,*  .  .  67 
Chide  Mildly  the  Erring,  .  .  85 

Child's  Hymn,* 29 

Chime  Again,  Beautiful  Bells,*  3 
Christmas  All  Year  Long,.  .  85 

Christmas  Carol, 86 

Christmas  Time  Come  Again,  81 
Christ  Was  Bom  on  Christmas 

Day,  .  86 

Columbia,Gemof  the  Ocean,*  13 

Come  Again,* 2 

Come,  Holy  Spirit,*  .   .  30 

Dear  Mother,  m  Dreams,*    .  36 

Deck  the  Hall, 83 

Dreams,* 55 

Far  Away, 84 

Farewell  to  the  Woods,  ...  83 

"Father  Joe,"* 68 

Flee  as  a  Biid, 82 

Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton,*.  19 
Flow,  Rio  Verde,*  ...    4 

Follow  Me,  Full  of  Glee,  .  .  81 
Foot  Traveler,  The,*  ...      48 

Forsaken  Am  I,* .42 

Freedom's  Flag, 84 

Go  to  Sleep,  Lena,  Darling,*  33 
Good-bye  to  Summer,*  .  .  26 
Greenwood  Tree,  The,*  ...  27 
Guide  me,  Great  Jehovah,  .  80 
Hallelujah  Chorus*  (Hanael)  46 

Happy  Land,* 29 

Hark  f  the  Bell  is  Rinring,*  .  15 
Heaven  is  My  Home,*  23 

Herdsman's  Mountain  Song,*  14 
Ho,  Ho,  Vacation  Days,  .  84 
Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee  ?  .  83 
Home  of  the  Soul, 82 


Home,  Sweet  Home,  ...  86 
Home's  Not  Merely  Walls,  .  79 
How  Can  I  Leave  Thee,  .  .  85 
How  Firm  a  Foundation,*  .  9 
How  gentle  God's  commands,  83 
How  Sweet  the  Name,*  .  .    .35 

I  Love  to  Sin^j,*       53 

I  Love  Thy  Kmgdom,  Lord,*  75 
I  Would  Not  Live  Alway,  .  .  81 

I'll  Do  My  Duty, 86 

In  Mantua  in  Fetters,*  ...  63 

In  Merry  Chorus,* 45 

Jamie's  on  the  Stormy  Sea,*  54 
Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,  .  .  80 
Jesus,  the  Thought  of  Thee,  .  80 
Jolly  Old  SL  Nicholas,  84 

Joy,  Joy,  Freedom  To-day,*  .  74 

Kathleen,* 64 

Kerry  Dance,  The,*  .  .  .  70 
Kind  Words  Can  Never  Die, .  85 
Land  of  Memory,    .   .  .80 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,*  .  75 
Last  Rose  of  Summer,*  ...    6 

Lead,  Kindly  Light 81 

Life  Let  Us  Cherish,    ....  84 

Little  Boy  Blue,* 56 

Little  Brother, 82 

Little  Cherry  Blossom,*  ...  65 
Lone  Starry  Hours,*  ....  5 
Longin^r  for  Spring,  ....  83 
Lord,  Dismiss  Us,*  .  .  .38 
Lullaby  from  "  Rrminie,"*  .  36 

Maid  of  the  Mill.* 57 

Majestic  Sweetness,* 
Meek  and  Lowly,  .  . 
Mellow  Horn,  The,* 


Mermaid's  Bvening  Sone, 


103 
.81 
.25 
.72 
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Merrily  Greet  the  Mom, 

Mill  Wheel,  The 80 

Miller's  Daughter, 79 

Morning  Red, 82 

Mowers'  Song, 80 

My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,*  .  12 
My  Life  is  Like  the  Rose,*  .  60 

My  Normandy,* 17 

My  Soul,  Be  on  thy  Guard,*  9 

National  Hymn,* 12 

Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,  .  .  83 

Never  Say  Fail, 79 

Ninety  and  Nine,  The,*  ...  10 

Nursery  Soups.* 77 

O  Come,  Maidens,  Come,*  .  32 
Oh,  Happy  Day,  .  103 

Oh,  My  Best  and  Bravest,*  .  62 

O  Parcdise 83 

O  Touch  the  Harp,*  .  .  71 
Old  Easy  Chair  by  the  Fire,*  i 
Old  Oaken  Bucket,*   ...      28 

Old  Santa  Clans,* 52 

On  to  the  Field,* 24 

Our  Flag  is  There,* 22 

Peace  on  Earth,* 45 

Pern  Merri  Dictum,  Domine,  82 
•  With  Music. 


Pleasure  Climbs  to  Every 
Mountain,*    ......  44 

Portuguese  Hymn,*    ....    9 

Rain  on  the  Roof,    .  .   .  85 

Remember  thv  Creator  Now,  80 
Robin  Redbreieist,*  .       ...  26 

Rosy  Crown,  The 79 

Row,  Row,  Cheerily  Row.  .  82 
Safely  thro'  Another  Week,*  43 
Saw  ve  Never  in  the  Twilijjht?  81 
Scotland's  Burning(  Round),*  15 
Sea  Gulls,  The,*  .   .  63 

Shall  We  Meet  Beyond  the 

River?  .  ...  79 

Silently  Falling  Snow,  ...  82 

Silver  Chimes,* 16 

Sing  Always,*       8 

Sing,  Gaily  Sing,      83 

Singing  in  the  Rain,  ...  85 
Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep  *  ....  77 
Slumber  Song.  The.*  ...  18 
Soft  Music  is  Stealing,  ...  80 
Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day,  80 

Somewhere,* " .  58 

Song  of  the  May,* 37 

Song  of  the  Hop  Pickers,*  .  59 
Sparkling  and  Bright, ....  84 

Speak  Gently, 79 

Speed  Away 82 

Star  Spangled  Banner,  ...  85 
Summer  Days  are  Coming,  .  82 

Sweet  By-and-By, 84 

Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer,  84 

Sweeter  than  the  Morning, *  .  7 
Swinging 'Neath  the  Old 

Apple  Tree, 81 

The  Bell  Doth  Toll, 84 

The  Boat  Song 80 

The  Chapel,  .   .  ...  79 

There  is  a  Happy  Land, .  .  83 
Thoughts  of  Wonder,*  23 

Three  Kings  of  Orient,*  .   .  66 

Thy  Face  is  Near,* 76 

Trancadillo,* 32 

Twickenham  Ferry,    ....  79 

Up  the  Hills, 81 

Upidee, 81 

Vesper  Hymn, 79 

Weep  for  the  Fallen,  ...  85 
Welcome,  Pretty  Primrose,*  75 
What  Fairy-like  Music.  ...  80 
What  Means  this  Glory,*  .  .  45 
When  Shall  We  Meet  Again,  80 

When  the  Mists, 81 

When  the  Swallows  Home- 
ward Fly,    ....... 

Where,  O  Where?  .... 

Will  Yon  Love  Me  Then  as 

Now?* 

Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree, 
Work,  the  Night  is  Coming,  .  84 

Your  Mission 86 

Elements  of  Music 87 

Responsive  Readings,  ...  95 


83 

84 

69 
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To  Pennsylvania  Teachers. 

Be  careful  in  selecting  your  text-books. 
Remain  faithful  to  those  proven  good. 
Obey  the  teachings  of  your  own  experience. 
Object  to  novelties  which  are  merely  novelties. 
Keep  in  mind  that  you  want  results. 
School  use  is  the  true  test  of  text-books. 


E}$t>erieDced  PeoDsylvania  Teachers  Use  Brooks's  ArifhrRetics. 
The  PenDsylvaoia  State  Nornial  Schools  (ise  Brooks's  Arithnietics. 

££CAUS£     I.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  practical. 

2.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  cJear. 

3.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  well-graded. 

4.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  produce  results. 

5.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  have  stood  the  test  of  use. 

BROOKS'S  ARITHflETICS  COMPRISE 

^Tooyua'm  XTe^MT  S^mndurd  Ajri'blixaae'tiofli 4b  SoohuB 

NEW  PRIMARY.  ELEMENTARY .  NEW  MENTAL.  NEW  WRITTEN. 

SaroolruB'ai  TJnion  ^aciishjmmidom 2 

UNION  PART  1.  UNION  COMPLETE. 

[NoTB.~UiUon  Complete  is  also  bound  in  two  volumes  called  Union  Parts  a  and  3.J 


Brooks's  Elementary  Algebra. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
Brooks's  Higrher  Arithmetio. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Spherioal  Trigonometry. 
Brooks's  Pliilosophy  of  Arithmetio. 
All  the  above-named  books  are  by  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Supkrintkk- 
DENT  OF  Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 


Edward  H.  Magill,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Ex- President  of  and  Professor  of  French  in 
SwARTHMORE  COLLEGE,  has  used  in  his  class  work  methods  which  teach  rapidly  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  French.     These  methods  he  has  embodied  in 

Magiirs  Reading  French  Grammar. 
Haoill's  Series  of  Modern  French  Authors. 

Vol.  I.  Francisque  Sarccy.  Vol.  3.  Anatole  France. 

Vol.  a.  Madame  de  Witt  (nde  Guizot).  Other  volumes  in  preparation. 

Welsh's  Praotioal  EngrUsli  Grajnmar. 

Lyte's  Bookkeeplngr  and  Blanks. 

Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters. 

Westlake's  Common  School  Literature. 
For  particulars  address  Pelton's  Unrivalled  Outline  Map««. 

Christopher  Sower  Company,  Publishers^ 

«X4  Arcb  Street,  Pblladelplila. 


H0U6HT0N,  MIFFLIN  &  CD'S.  NEW  BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


I«lfe  amd  ILttUvu  of  Jolua  Oi-^enleaf  WlfcitUer . 

By  Samuel  T.  Pickard.  With  seven  etched 
Portraits  and  Views.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top, 
I4.00. 

This  is  the  authorized  biography  of  Whittier, 
arranged  for  while  he  was  yet  living.  It  contains 
generous  selections  from  his  letters  to  friends  and 
men  eminent  in  literature  and  politics,  and  the 
work  will  be  vety  acceptable  to  aU  who  have  been 
charmed  and  uplifted  by  his  poetry. 

Ejucjr  laaroOB&t  I<tfe,  I<eiters«  and  Dlaiy* 

By  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Addison.  With  a  fine  new 
Portrait,    fi.25. 

This  book  on  Miss  Larcom  cannot  fail  to  be  very 
welcome  to  those  who  have  found  inspiration  and 
help  in  her  writings. 


FICTION. 

Pbllip  and  lUa  1¥U^. 

A  powerful  novel,  written  with  great  art  and 
charm,  and  inspired  by  a  lofty  purpose.  By  Mrs. 
Deland,  author  of  "John  Ward,  Preacher,"  "Sid- 
ney," "The  Old  Garden,'*  "Mr.  Tommy  Dove," 
"The  Story  of  a  Child."     i6mo,  ^1.25. 

Tlmotbjr'a  CtiMst. 

A  fine  Holiday  Edition  of  one  of  Mrs.  Wiggin*s 
most  popular  stories.  Printed  from  new  plates, 
very  fully  and  artistically  illustrated  by  Oliver 
Herford,  and  attractively  bound.  Crown  8vo, 
451.50. 

Vhio  Bell-Binder  of  AngePSy  and  otber  stories, 

A  new  volume  of  Bret  Harte's  inimitable 
stories,  of  which  there  is  always  a  demand  for 
more*.     i6mo,  ^1.25. 

Tlui«e  Boys  in  an  Bleetrieal  Boat. 

A  thoroughly  interesting  and  exciting  story  of  the 
adventures  of  three  boys,  who  saw  and  heard  and 
took  part  in  a  multitude  of  incidents,  and  learned  a 
great  deal,  practically,  of  the  wonders  of  electricity. 
By  John  Trowbridge,  Professor  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  author  of  "The  Electrical  Boy."  i6mo, 
^i.oo. 

"Wlken  MoUjr  was  Six. 

A  delightful  book  of  twelve  stories,  simple,  natural, 
engaging,  and  of  charming  literary  quality.  By 
Eliza  Orne  White,  author  of  "Winterborough." 
With  Illustrations  by  Katharine  Pyle.  An  ex- 
quisite holiday  book.     Square  i6mo. 


POETRY. 

l¥lkittler>s  Poetical  -Works. 

Complete  in  a  new  Cambridge  Edition.  Printed 
from  wholly  new  plates,  large  type,  on  opaque  paper. 
With  a  Biographical  Sketch,  Notes,  Index  to  titles 
and  First  Lines,  a  portrait  and  an  Engraving  of 
Whittier's  Amesbury  Home.  Uniform  with  the  Cam- 
bridge  Lof^ fellow.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  ^2.00;  half 
calf,  gilt  top,  ^3.50;  tree  calf,  or  lull  levant,  ^S«5^ 

-Wl&itUer's  Poetteal  l¥orlKS. 

New  Handy  volume  Edition,  In  four  beautiful 
volumes,  large  type,  opaque  paper,  tasteful  bindii^, 
convenient  to  hold,  a  welcome  addition  to  the  library. 
With  four  Portraits  and  a  View  of  Whittier's  Oak 
Knoll  Home.  Uniform  with  the  Handy  vohtwu 
Longfellow,  4  vols.,  i6mo,  ^5.00;  half  calf,  extn, 
gilt  top,  ^9.75;  full  morocco,  flexible,  in  fine  leather 
l>ox,  ^9.75;  full  calf,  flexible,  f  12.75. 

In  Bnnaliine  laand* 

Poems  for  Young  Folks.  By  Edith  M.  Thomas, 
author  of  "Lyrics  and  Sonnets,"  etc.  Illustrated  fay 
Katharine  Pyle.  Crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound, 
^1.50. 

A  book  of  charming  poems  for  young  people, 
both  in  subject  and  treatment,  and  of  such  liteniy 
excellence  as  to  delight  their  elders.  A  choice 
holiday  book, 

ESSAYS. 

Ciaidlio«>d  In  Iiiteratnre  and  Art.    W^itM  Bome 
Observations  on  I«iteratnre  for  Cbildren. 

A  book  of  high  critical  ■  charrcter  and  interest, 
studying  the  meaning  of  the  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance of  childhood  as  a  subject  for  story,  poetiy, 
and  art,  in  Greece,  Rome,  Judea,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  Horace  E.  Scudder,  author  of  "Men 
and  Letters,"  etc.    Crown  8vo,  I1.25. 

Riverbjr* 

A  volume  of  eighteen  characteristic  oat4oor 
papers  on  flowers,  eggs,  birds,  mountains,  prairies, 
and  other  appetizing  subjects,  treated  with  greit 
freshness  and  insight.  By  John  Burroughs, 
author  of  << Wake  Robm/'  "Signs  and  Seasons,"  etc 
i6mo,  $1.25. 

Fron&  Blon&ldon  to  Bn&olEjrt  and  Otlter  Papers. 

A  book  of  exquisite  observation  in  the  Provinces 
and  elsewhere.  By  the  late  Frank  Bollbs,  anthor 
of  "Land  of  the  Lingering  Snow"  and  '«At  the 
North  of  Bearcamp  Water."     1 6mo,  ^  1 . 25. 

Master  and  Mem   Tbe  Sermon  •n  tike  Monnt 
Practiced  on  tlte  Plain. 

A  book  of  thoughtful  chapters,  contrasting  current 
Christianity  with  that  of  Christ,  and  illustrating  the 
Beatitudes  by  the  lives  of  Moses,  Paul,  George  Fox, 
General  Gordon,  and  George  Macdonald.  By  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Wright,  author  of  *' Ancient  Cities*'  and 
"The  World  to  Come."     i6mo,  ^1.25. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid^  on  receipt  of  price  by  ike  publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


JLIS  Music  Book,  designed  for  Teaclters*  Institutes  and  ScltoolS.  entitled 
**  COMB  AGAIN :  Our  Familiar  Scliool  SonsrSf"  contains  about  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-five  favorite  School  Songs  and  Hymns.  The  music  of  nearly  One 
Hundred  is  given,  arranged  in  Four  Parts,  of  the  rest  the  Words  only.  Some  compara- 
tively new  Songs  of  unusual  merit  are  also  inserted.     We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Jerry 

March,  who  is  well  known  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  popular  Instructor  and  Leader  of  Music, 

■  suggesung  a  carefully  selected  list  of  songs,  nearly  all  of  which  are  here  included.  The  brief 
Blements  of  Music  are  very  comprehensive.  X^relTe  Responsive  Reaclinirs« 
added  to  complete  the  book,  will  be  found  useful.  The  varied  and  interestmg  Readiuff  Matter 
is  a  distinctive  feature,  and  should  commend  the  book  to  favor.  In  the  following  Table  of  Contents 
those  Songs  and  Hymns  marked  with  a  star  (♦)  have  the  music  arranged  in  four-part  harmony : 


A  Spring  Song,» 49 

Abide  With  Me, 86 

Ah,  I  have  sighed  to  rest  me,*  20 
AUce,  Where  Art  Thou  ?♦  .  .11 
All  Among  the  Barley,*  .  .  .41 
All  Hail  the  Power,  ...  79 
All  is  Still,  in  Sweetest  Rest,*  18 
All  the  Saints  Adore  Thee,   .  86 

All  Together, 81 

Alpine  Horn,  The, 83 

Andreas  Hofer,* 63 

Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling,  .  86 

Angry  Words,* 34 

At  the  Ferry,* 


50 

Awake,  My  Soul,* 31 

Away  to  School, 79 

Baby  Bye,  Here's  a  Ply,    .   .  86 

Ben  Bolt,* 35 

Beulah  I^and, 79 

Blest  Be  the  Tie  that  Binds,*  .  43 
Blushing  Maple  Tree,*  .   .   .  61 

Blue  Bird,  The 80 

Bridal  Chorus,  "Lohengrin, * ** 39 

Brightly, 79 

Bounding  Billows,* 15 

Buttercup  Test,* 65 

Buy  My  Strawberries,*  ...  40 
Carol,  Carol,  Christians,*  .  .  67 
Chide  Mildly  the  Erring,  .   .  85 

Child's  Hymn,* 29 

Chime  Again,  Beautiful  Bells,*  3 
Christmas  All  Year  Long,.  .  85 

Christmas  Carol, 86 

Christmas  Time  Come  Again,  81 
Christ  Was  Bom  on  Christmas 

Day,  .  86 

Columbia,  Gem  of  the  Ocean,*  13 

Come  Again,* 2 

Come,  Holy  Spirit,*  ...  30 
Dear  Mother,  in  Dreams,*    .  36 

Deck  the  Hall, 83 

Dreams,* 55 

Par  Away, 84 

Farewell  to  the  Woods,  ...  83 

"Father  Joe,"* 68 

Flee  as  a  Bird, 82 

Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton,* .  19 
Flow,  Rio  Verde,*  ....  4 
Follow  Me,  Full  of  Glee,  .  .  81 
Foot  Traveler,  The,*  ...      48 

Forsaken  Am  I,* 42 

Freedom's  Flag 84 

Go  to  Sleep,  Lena,  Darling,*  33 
Good-bye  to  Summer,*  ...  26 
Greenwood  Tree,  The,*  ...  27 
Guide  me,  Great  Jehovah,  .  80 
Hallelujah  Chorus*  {Handel)  46 

Happy  Land,* 29 

Hark!  the  Bell  is  Ringing,*  .  15 
Heaven  is  My  Home,*  .  23 
Herdsman's  Mountain  Song,*  14 
Ho,  Ho,  Vacation  Days,  .  84 
Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee  ?  .  83 
Home  of  the  Soul, 82 


Every 


Home,  Sweet  Home,  .  86 

Home's  Not  Merely  Walls,  .  79 
How  Can  I  Leave  Thee,  .  .  85 
How  Firm  a  Foundation,*  .  9 
How  gentle  God's  commands,  83 
How  Sweet  the  Name,*  ...  31 

I  Love  to  Sin^,* 53  ^  Rosy  Crown,  The^ 

I  Love  Thy  Kmgdom,  Lord,*  75  1  Row,  Row,  Cheerily  Row, 


Pleasure  Climbs  to 

Mou;jtain,*  .  .  .  .  »  .  44 
Portuguese  Hymn,*  ....  9 
Rain  on  the  Roof,  .  .  .  .  85 
Remember  thy  Creator  Now,  80 
Robin  Redbreast,* 26 

82 


I  Would  Not  Live  Alway,  .  .  81  I  Safely  thro'  Another  Week,*  43 

rilDoMyDuty, 86  !  Saw  ye  Never  in  the  Twilight?  81 

In  Mantua  in  Fetters,*  ...  63  j  Scotland's  Burniug(Round),*  15 

In  Merry  Chorus,* 45  !  Sea  Gulls,  The,*  ...       .63 

Jamie's  on  the  Stormy  Sea,*  54  '  Shall  We  Meet  Beyond  the 

Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,  .    .  80  I      River  ?  .      79 

Jesus,  the  Thought  of  Thee,  .  80 1  Silently  Falling  Snow,  ...  82 

Jolly  Old  St  Nicholas,   .   .      84  |  Silver  Chimes,* 16 

Joy,  Joy,  Freedom  T^-day,*  .  74  1  Sing  Always.*       8 

Sing,  Gaily  Sing,      83 

Singing  in  the  Rain 85 

Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep.*  ....  77 
Slumber  Song,  The,*  ....  18 
Soft  Music  is  Stealing,  ...  80 
Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day,  80 

Somewhere,* 58 

Song  of  the  May,* 37 


_       74 

Kathleen,*  .  ._. 64 

70 
85 
80 

75 
6 


Kerry  Dance,  The,* 

Kind  Words  Can  Never  Die, 

Land  of  Memory,    .   .    . 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,* 

Last  Rose  of  Summer,*  .   . 

Lead,  Kindly  Li^ht,    ....  81 

Life  Let  Us  Cherish,    ....  84 

Little  Boy  Blue,* 56   Song  of  the  Hop  Pickers,*   .  59 


Little  Brother .  82 


Little  Cherry  Blossom,*  . 
Lone  Starry  Hours,* 
Longin£[  for  Spring, 
Lord,  Dismiss  Us,* 


.65 
.  5 
.83 

.38 


Sparkling  and  Bright, . 

Speak  Gently, 79 


Speed  Away, 

Star  Spangled  Banner,    .   . 

Summer  Days  are  Coming, 


Lullaby  from  "  Erminie,"*  .  36   Sweet  By-and-By, 

Maid  of  the  Mill,* 57  '  Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer, 

Majestic  Sweetness,*    .   .   .  103  '  Sweeter  than  the  Morning,* 
Meek  and  Lowly, 


81 
Mellow  Horn,  The,*  ....  25 
Mermaid's  Bvenine  Song,*  .  72 
Merrily  Greet  the  Mom,*  .  .  12 

Mill  Wheel.  The, 80 

Miller's  Daughter, 79 

Morning  Red, 82 

Mowers'  Song, 80 

My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,*  .  12 
My  Life  is  Like  the  Rose,*  .  60 

My  Normandy,* 17 

My  Soul,  Be  on  thy  Guard,*  9 

National  Hymn,* 12 

Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,  .  .  83 

Never  Say  Fail, 79 

Ninety  and  Nine,  The,*  ...  10 

Nursery  Songs,* 77 

O  Come,  Maidens,  Come,*    .  32 

Oh,  Happy  Day 103 

Oh,  My  Best  and  Bravest,*  .  62 

O  Parcdise,  .      83 

O  Touch  the  Harp,*  .  .  71 
Old  Easy  Chair  by  the  Fire,*  i 
Old  Oaken  Bucket,*   ...      28 

Old  Santa  Clans,* 52 

On  to  the  Field,* 24 

Our  Flag  is  There,* 22 

Peace  on  Earth,* 45 

Perri  Merri  Dictum,  Domine,  82 

•  With  Music. 


82 
.85 
.82 
.84 

84 
•    7 


Swinging  'Neath  the  Old 

Apple  Tree, 81 

The  Bell  Doth  Toll, 84 

The  Boat  Song, 80 

The  Chapel, 79 

There  is  a  Happy  Land, ...  83 
Thoughts  of  Wonder,*  ...  23 
Three  Kings  of  Orient,*   .   .  66 

Thy  Face  is  Near,* 76 

Trancadillo,* ♦  -  32 

Twickenham  Ferry, 79 

Up  the  Hills, 81 

Upidee, 81 

Vesper  Hymn, 79 

Weep  for  the  Fallen,  ...  85 
Welcome,  Pretty  Primrose,*  78 
What  Fairy-like  Music,  ...  80 
What  Means  this  Glory,*  .  .  45 
When  Shall  We  Meet  Again,  80 

When  the  Mists, 81 

When  the  Swallows  Home- 
ward Fly, 83 

Where,  O  Where?  ...  84 
Will  You  Love  Me  Then  as 

Now?* 69 

Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,*  21 
Work,  the  Night  is  Coming,  .  84 

Your  Mission, 86 

Elements  of  Music, 87 

Responsive  Readings,  .  .       .95 


Prices.— One  Copy,  T-wonty  Cents ;  Three  Copies,  Fifty  Cents ;  Six  Copies,  One  Dollar; 
One  Hundred  Copies,  Fifteen  Dollars.    Address  j,  p,  McCaakev,  Z«axiea8ter,  Ps. 


the  best  things  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  always  inclixl 
inj?  good  Songs  and  Hymns.  It  is  surprising  how 
little  good  work  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  done  in 
the  Schools,  if  one  must  judge  from  the  small  num- 
ber of  people  who  can  repeat,  without  mistake  or 
omission,  as  many  as  Three  good  songs  or  hymns^ 

and  accurate  Memory  work  is  a  most  excellent 
thing,  whether  in  School  or  out  of  it,  among  all  ages 
and  nil  classes.  But  let  that  which  is  so  lenmed  be 
worth  learning  and  worth  retaining.  The  Franklin 
Square  Song  Collection  presents  a  large  number  of 

and  Hymns,  in  ^eat  variety  and  very  carefully 
selected,  comprismg  Sixteen  Hundred  in  the  Eight 
Numbers  thus  far  issued,  together  with  much 
choice  and  profitable  Reading  Matter  relating  to 
Music  and  Musicians.    In  the  complete  and  varied 

%nhh  fx\  Sanbnb, 

which  is  sent  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 
there  are  found  dozens  of  the  best  things  in  the 
World,  which  are  well  worth  committing  to  mem- 
ory; and  they  who  know  most  of  such  good  things, 
and  appreciate  and  enjov  them  most,  are  really 
among  the  best  educateci  people  in  any  country. 
They  have  the  best  result  ot  Education.  'For  abovo 
Contents,  with  sample  pages  of  Music,  address 

Saxper  Ac  Brothers.  Nbvt  Tork. 


Do  You  Want  a  Quartered  Oak 

OFFICE  DESK? 


First-Class  in  CoDstrnction  and  Finisb. 

MODHRAXB  IBi  PRICK. 

Selivered  In  Qood  Order.    Freight  ?aid  to  Tonr 
Bailroad  Sution. 

If  so,  or  if  you  want  anything  in  the  line  ot  ScllOOl 
•npplleSt  write  for  our  new  Catalogues  and  prices. 

A5DRE1SS  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO., 

65  Fifth  Ayenue,  New  York.         n-S 


WMBSTSR'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


Entirefy  New. 
Ahreast«fthe  Timet. 
A  Grand  Edmcmtor, 


"Unabridged." 


Standard  of  tbe  U.  8. 

Goy't  Printixig  Office,  tbe 
U.  8.  Supreme  Ootirt  and  of 
nearly  aU  the  Sehoolbooka. 
'Warmly  oommended 
by  every  State  Supeilnten- 
dent  of  Schools,  and  otber 
Bdocaton  almost  witiioat 
number. 

A  College  PrMldent  wrftea:  •To*  eaao 
«<  wltli  which  the  eye  flnda  the  word  aooghtt 
"for  accnmoy  of  definition*  for  eftoottTO 
«« methods  in  indic^itlng  pronnnrtatton,  for 
*«  terse  yet  oomprehenplTe  atatemento  of  faets» 
<'  and  for  practical  vse  aa  a  worUns  dictfon- 
"ary,  'Webster's  International'  OKOdia  aay 
'*  other  single  Tolnme.'* 

Tbe  One  Great  Standard  Authority, 

Bo  tnttas  Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer.  Jiatke  U.  8. 
gapreme  Oonrt 

G.d:  C.  MBRRIAMCO.,  PabUshera, 

SpringAeld,  Mass.,  U.S-A.  ^ 

tST'  Bend  to  the  pnbllBben  for  free  psmpblet. 
^^  Do  not  bay  cheap  reprints  of  ancient  edttkna. 


ORPHEA 
MUSIC  BOXES 

Are  the  sweetest,  most  complete, 

tone-sustaining,  durable,  and  perfect  Mu- 
sical Boxes  made,  and  anv  number  of 
tunes  can  be  obtained  for  them. 
Delightful  fiimily,  wedding,  anniversary, 
and  holiday  gill.  Buy  direct  of  tHe 
makers,  tne  oldest,  most  reliable, 
and  responsible  firm.  Inspect*n  invited. 
No  Music  Box  can  be  guaranteed  to  wear 
well  without  Gautschl's  patented 
Safety  Tune  Change  and  Parachute. 
Manufacturers  Headquarters  for 
Gem  and  Concert  Holler  Organs;  also 
S^nnpbonions  and  Polypnones  at 
Lowest  Prices.  Factory  Established  1824. 

OLD  MUSIC  BOXES  CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED  AND  IMPROVED. 

1030  CHESTNUT  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GAUTSCHI&SONS,{ 


\A/ir  #^irir CD  to  Secretaries  of  School  Bow* 
W  £1  V/  r  r  £1  n  a  very  convenient  book  forlceep- 
ing  a  record  of  Text-book*  and  Supplies  furnished  ceadien. 
Very  little  writing:  needed.     150  pages.     By  mail  or  express 


^.as.      FI^BHING  4t  WIS 


rilllamaport.  Pa.  4 


It  will  pay  in  money  and  temper  to  throw  away  tlic 
old  wells  now  in  use,  and  replace  them  with  the 
"  Dust- Proof."  Samples  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
ten  (10)  cents.  Address  Dnst-Proof  Ink-SUad 
Co.y  Lancaster,  Pa. 


The  Two  Intern/ition/il5 

A  COMPLETE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 


SPECIAI«  TERMS   TO   TEACHERS. 

All  delivered  at  once.     Small  monthly  payments.     Sample  pages  and 


DODD,  MEAD  L  C0MFAN7,  {'^"S!^^ 


Question  Booklet,  FREE. 

\  New  York  and  Chicago, 


The  Eight  Numbers  of  the  Franklin 
Square  Sons:  Collection  contain 

1600 

of  the  Choicest  Old  and  New  Sons:s 
and  Hymns  in  the  Wide  World. 

Fifty  Cents  per  Number  in  paper;  Sixty  Cents  in 
substantial  Board  bin  dins':  One  Dollar  in  Cloth. 
The  Eight  Numbers  also  bound  in  two  volumes  at 
$3.00  each.  Address  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 


Free  Text-Book  Record. 

Essential  Aid  to  Teaoher  and  Seoretary 

in  Keepingr  the  Necessary  Aooounts 

in  Proper  Form. 

Price,  by   mail,  to   any   address,  $1.00;   tweUe 
copies,  by  express,  $9.00. 

ALSO, 
49*  The  Peimsyl'vafila  District  BLesTlttter 

will  be  ordeitd  at  Publishers'  rates  ($4.^  by  express  or  $5.00 
by  mail),  to  any  School   Board    desinng  it.  and  remitting 
amount  here  named  with  order  for  the  book.    Address, 
J.  P.  ICeCASESTTp 

Z«aneast«r»  Pa. 
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To  Pennsylvania  Teachers. 

Be  careful  in  selecting  your  text-books. 
Remain  faithful  to  those  proven  good. 
Obey  the  teachings  of  your  own  experience. 
Object  to  novelties  which  are  merely  novelties. 
Keep  in  mind  that  you  want  results. 
School  use  is  the  true  test  of  text-books. 


E]^|)erieDced  PenDsylvania  Teachers  list  Brooks's  Arithinefics. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Nornial  Schools  Use  Brooks's  Arithinefics. 

BECAUSE     I.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  practical. 

2.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  clear. 

3.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  well-graded. 

4.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  produce  results. 

5.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  have  stood  the  test  of  use. 

BROOKS'S  ARITHHETICS  COMPRISE 

SroolBfli^0  VTmrvT  S'tmadard  AaAtihaeam'^jom 4  ^nrVg 

NEW  PRIMARY.  ELEMENTARY.  NEW  MENTAL.  NEW  WRITTEN. 

Srooks^«  TJaion  Arithmyhirwi 8  ; 

UNION  PART  i.  UNION  COMPLETE. 

[NoTB.— Union  Complete  is  also  bound  in  two  volumes  called  Union  Parts  9  and  3.J 


ZXZaZXE^  MiLTHEMiLTZaS. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Algebra. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Triffonometry. 
Brooks's  Hisrher  Arithmetio. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Spherioal  Trigonometry. 
.     Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetio. 
All  the  above-named  books  are  by  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Supkrimtim- 
DENT  OF  Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 


zisjL33zira  FziEirazx. 

Edward  H.  Magill,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Ex- President  of  and  Professor  of  Frxnch  ih 
Swarthmore  College,  has  used  in  his  class  work  methods  which  teach  rapidly  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  French.    These  methods  he  has  embodied  in 

MaglH's  Reading  French  Grammar. 
Magill's  Series  of  Modern  French  Authors. 

Vol;  I.  Francisque  Sarcey.  Vol.  3.  Anatole  France. 

Vol.  2.  Madame  de  Witt  (n^e  Guizot).  Other  volumes  in  preparation. 

WelBh'a  Praotioal  Englisli  Grammar. 

Lyte's  Bookkeepixiff  and  Blanks. 

Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters. 

Westlake's  Common  School  Literature. 
For  particulars  address  Pelton's  Unrivalled  Outline  Maps. 

Christopher  Sower  Company,  Publishers, 

614  Arcta  Street,  Pli^ladelpliia. 


Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  I 

It  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  a  book  ad- 
mirably suited  for  a  Christmas  Gift, 
and  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  every 
one  with  intelligence  and  taste  enough 
to  enjoy  fine  pictures,  good  music, 
and  the  best  of  Christmas  literature. 

Christmas  in 
Song  and  Story. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  book  bette! 
adapted  for  a  Christmas  Present,  in- 
stinct with  the  very  spirit  of  the  sea- 
son, than  this  rich  and  elegant  quarto. 
«•  Veritable  Cfiristmas  Cyclopedia*** 

Nearly  three  .hundred  Christmas  Songs,  Hymuti, 
and  Carols.  With  selections  from  Beecher,  Wallace, 
Auerbach,  Abbott.  Warren,  and  Dickens.  Illustra- 
tions bv  Raphael,  Murillo,  Boujoiereau.  Hofmann, 
Defrejfger,  Story,  Shepherd.  Darley.  Meade,  Nast, 
and  others.  Selected  by  J.  P.  McCaskey.  compiler 
of  the  *•  Franklin  ?Kjuarc  Song  Collection."  Pp.  320. 
Royal  octavo.  Crimson  Cloth.  $2.50.  May  oe  or- 
dered through  any  Pockseller,  or  sent  by  mail,  02 
receipt  cf  pnce,  by  the  Publishers, 

Baxp€r  X  Brothers,  ITow  Toxk. 


Do  You  Want  a  Quartered  Oak 

OFFICE  DESK? 


Fiist-Class  in  Coostrnction  and  FioistL 

MODBRAXe  IBI  V*RIC£. 

fieliyered  in  Good  Order.    Freight  Paid  to  7onr 
Bailroad  Station 


If  10,  or  if  you  want  anything  in  the  line  ot  ScllOOl 
SnpplleSt  write  for  our  new  Caulogues  and  prices 

ANDREWS  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO., 

66  Fifth  ATtnTW,  N*w  York.  n-S 


P 


ENNSYLUflNIfl 

R4ILR04b  CO. 


Personally  Conducted  Tours. 


WASHINGTON 


A  series  of  three  day 
tour<<.  Dates  :  Decem- 
ber 6,  and  %t  intervals  of 
three  weeks  until  May  91,  1895,  inchiMve.  Rates,  including 
accommodations  at  l>est  hotris :  New  York  $'3.^0,  Philadel- 
phia $11.50.    special  Teachers*  Tour ^  Decewber  zj 

OLD  PT.  COMFORT  i??r 

leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  December  97,  1894,  Febru- 
ary 7  and  March  7,  1895.  Rate<,  including  all  neces>ary  ex- 
penses: New  York  $1550,  Philadelphia  $13.50;  also  tickets 
returning  via  Richmond  and  Was  ington. 

A  series  of  Jacksonville  tours,  allowing 
two  weeks  in  the  State  of  Flowers,  will 
be  run  during  January  agth,  February 
i2th,  and  96ih,  and  March  taih  and  36th,  1895  Kates:  $50.00 
from  New  York  :  $48  00  from  Philadelphia,  including  nieau  en 
route  and  Pullman  berth  on  special  train. 

Two  tours  to  the  Golden  Gate 
will    leave    New    York   and 
Philadelphia  by  magnificent 
Pullman  train,  February  ao  and  March  20,  1895. 


FLORIDA 


CALIFORNIA 


Detailed  itinerary  will  be  s-'nt  on  application  to  Tourist 
Agent,  1 196  Broadway,  New  York,  or  Broad  Street  Station^ 
PhiUdelphia. 


.  R.  WOOD, 

Gen'l  Pass.  Agent. 


GEO.  W.BOYD. 
Ass't  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 


ORPHEA 
MUSIC  BOXES 

Are  the  sweetost,  most  complete^ 

tone-sustiiininjr,  durable,  and  poriect  Mu- 
Piciil  Boxes  made,  nnd  anv  number  of 
tnnea  can  be  obtained  for  them. 
Deli)shtful  family,  wedding,  annivereiiry^ 
and  holiday  gift.  Buv  direct  of  the 
makers,  the  oldest. 'most  reliable, 
and  re8i)on8il)le  firm.  Inppect'n  invited. 
No  Musi(!  Box  can  be  jruaninteed  tti  wear 
well  without  Gautschrs  patented 
f^afety  Tune  Chantre  and  Pannliute. 
Mariafaeturers  Headquarters  for 
(ioiii  and  Concert  Holler  Orpans;  also 
8.>TTiphonions  and  Polypbones  at 
]>«» west  Prices.   Factors*  E8tablifc«lied  1824. 

OLD  MUSIC  BOXES  CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED  AND  IISPROVED, 

GAUTSCHI4S0N8J^^?S, 


CHESTNUT  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


11/  ip  O  F  P  F  R  "*  Secretaries  of  School  Boards 
W  C«  V^  1  I  C>  Tl  a  vcrv  rot'venient  bnolc  for  keep- 
ing a  record  of  Text  books  and  Supplies  furnished  teachers. 
Very  Utile  writinK  nee<<ed.  ico  put!e<«  Kv  mail  or  exoresft 
JL2.a5.      I<L.KMING&  W1«IA.  HtllUms|*ort,  Pa. 

It  will  pay  in  money  and  temper  10  throw  away  the 
old  wells  now  in  use,  and  rt  place  them  with  the 
'*  Dust  Proof."  Samples  sent,  p  'Stpai'l,  on  receipt  of 
ten  (10)  cents.  AHdrcss  DuMt-Proof  Illk-Mao<* 
Co«9  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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To  Pennsylvania  Teachers. 

Be  careful  in  selecting  your  text-books. 
Remain  faithful  to  those  proven  good. 
Obey  the  teachings  of  your  own  experience. 
Object  to  novelties  which^are  merely  novelties. 
Keep  in  mind  that  you  want  results. 
School  use  is  the  true  test  of  text-books. 


E]^|)erieDced  PeDDsylvania  Teachers  (ise  Brooks's  Arifhinefics. 
The  PennsylvaDia  State  Normal  Schools  Use  Brooks's  Arithnietics. 

BECAUSE     I.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  practical. 

2.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  clear. 

3.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  well-graded. 

4.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  produce  results. 

5.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  have  stood  the  test  of  use. 

BROOKS'S  ARITHHETICS  COMPRISE 

NEW  PRIMARY.  ELEMENTART.  NEW  MENTAL.  NEW  WRITTEN. 

UNION  PART  X.  UNION  COMPLETE. 

[NoTB.— Union  Complete  it  also  bound  in  two  volumes  called  Union  Parts  a  and  3.J 


ZXZGZZEZl  MiLTZZSMiLTZaS. 
Brooks's  Elementsjry  Algebra. 
Brooks's  Blementary  Geometry  and  Triffonometry. 
Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetio. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  (Geometry. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetio. 
All  the  above-named  books  are  by  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Supxrimten- 
DENT  OF  Philadelphia  Pubuc  Schools. 


zisjL33zira  Fzusiraa. 

Edward  H.  Magill,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Ex-President  of  and  Professor  of  French  m 
SwARTHMORE  COLLEGE,  has  uscd  in  his  class  work  methods  which  teach  rapidly  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  French.    These  methods  he  has  embodied  in 

MagiU's  Reading  French  Grammar. 
Magill's  Series  of  Modern  French  Authors. 

Vol.  I.  Francisque  Sarcey.  Vol.  3.  Anatole  France. 

Vol.  J.  Madame  de  Witt  (n^  Guizot).  Other  volumes  in  preparation. 

Welsh's  Praotioal  English  Grammar. 

Lyte's  Bookkeeping  and  Blanks. 

WesUake's  How  to  Write  Letters. 

Westlake's  Common  School  Literature. 
For  particulars  addrett  Pelton's  Unrivalled  Outilne  Mar<=i. 

Christopher  Sower  Company,  Publishers, 

6x4  Arcli  Street,  Pli'Jadelpliia. 


|HIS  Music  Book,  designed  for  Teacliers*  Institutes  and  Scliools,  entitled 
**  COBIB  AGAIN  t  Our  Familiar  Scliool  dongfSt"  contains  about  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-five  favorite  School  Songs  and  Hymns.  The  music  of  nearly  One 
Hundred  is  given,  arranged  in  Four  Parts,  of  the  rest  the  Words  only.  Some  compara- 
tively new  Songs  of  unusual  merit  are  also  inserted.     We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Jerry 

March,  who  is  well  known  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  popular  Instructor  and  Leader  of  Music, 

•  suggcbung  a  carefully  selected  list  of  songs,  nearly  all  of  which  are  here  included.  The  brief 
Elements  of  IVInslC  are  very  comprehensive.  Xwelve  Responsive  Readings, 
added  to  complete  the  book,  will  be  found  useful.  The  varied  and  interesting  Reading:  Matter 
is  a  distinctive  feature,  and  should  commend  the  book  to  favor.  In  the  following  Table  of  Contents 
those  Songs  and  Hymns  marked  with  a  star  (*)  have  the  music  arranged  in  four-part  harmony  : 


A  Spring  Song,*      49 

Abide  With  Me. 86 

Ah,  I  have  sighed  to  rest  me,*  20 
Alice,  Where  Art  Thou  ?*  .11 
All  Among  the  Barley,*  .  .  .41 
All  Hail  the  Power,  .  79 

All  is  Still,  in  Sweetest  Rest,*  18 
All  the  Saints  Adore  Thee,   .  86 

All  Together 81 

Alpine  Horn,  The, 83 

Ahdreas  Hofer,* 63 

Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling,  .  86 

Angry  Words,* 34 

At  the  Ferry.*  50 

Awake,  My  Soul,* 31 

Away  to  School, 79 

Baby  Bye.  Here's  a  Fly,    .   .  86 

Ben  Bolt,* 35 

Beulah  Land 79 

Blest  Be  the  Tie  that  Binds,*  .  43 
Blushing  Maple  Tree,*  ...  61 

Blue  Bird,  The 80 

Bridal  Chorus, "  Lohengrin,  "♦39 

Brightly,  .  79 

Bounding  Billows,* 15 

Buttercup  Test,*  .   .   .  65 

Buy  My  Strawberries,*  ...  40 
Carol,  Carol,  Christians,*  .  .  67 
Chide  Mildly  the  Erring,  .   .  85 

Child's  Hymn,* 29 

Chime  Again.  Beautiful  Bells,*  3 
Christmas  All  Year  Long,.  .  85 

Christmas  Carol, 86 

Christmas  Time  Come  Again,  81 
Christ  Was  Bom  on  Christmas 

Day,  .  .    .  •i   .   .   .   .  86 

Columbia,  Gem  of  the  Ocean,*  13 

Come  Again,* 2 

Come,  Holy  Spirit,*  .   .  30 

Dear  Mother,  m  Dreams,*    .  36 

Deck  the  Hall, 83 

Dreams,* .  55 

Far  Away,      84 

Farewell  to  the  Woods,  ...  83 

"Father  Joe."* 68 

Flee  as  a  Bird, 82 

Flow  Gently.  Sweet  Afton,* .  19 
Flow,  Rio  Verde,*  ...    4 

Follow  Me,  Full  of  Glee,  .  .  81 
Foot  Traveler,  The,*  .   .         48 

Forsaken  Am  I,* 42 

Freedom's  Flag, 84 

Go  to  Sleep,  Lena,  Darling,*  33 
Good-bye  to  Summer,*  ...  26 
Greenwood  Tree,  The,*  ...  27 
Guide  me,  Great  Jehovah,  .  80 
Hallelujah  Chorus*  {Handel)  46 

Happv  Land,* 29 

Hark.' the  Bell  is  Ringing,*  .  15 
Heaven  is  My  Home,*  .  23 
Herdsman's  Mountain  Song,*  14 
Ho,  Ho,  Vacation  Days,  .  84 
Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee  ?  .  83 
Home  of  the  Soul, 82 


Home,  Sweet  Home,  .  .  86 
Home's  Not  Merely  Walls,  .  79 
How  Can  I  Leave  Thee,  .  .  85 
How  Firm  a  Foundation,*  .  9 
How  gentle  God's  commands,  83 
How  Sweet  the  Name,* '.  .    .31 

I  Love  to  Sing,*       53 

I  Love  Thy  Kmgdom,  Lord,*  75 
I  Would  Not  Live  Alway,  .  .  81 

I'll  Do  My  Duty, 86 

In  Mantua  in  Fetters,*  .   .     63 

In  Merry  Chorus,* 45 

Jamie's  on  the  Stormy  Sea,*  54 
Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,  .  .  80 
Jesus,  the  Thought  of  Thee,  .  80 
Jolly  Old  St  Nicholas,  84 

Joy,  Joy,  Freedom  To-day,*  .  74 

Kathleen,* 64 

Keny  Dance,  The,*  .   .  70 

Kind  Words  Can  Never  Die, .  85 
Land  of  Memory,     .   .  .80 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,*  75 
Last  Rose  of  Summer,*  ...  6 
Lead,  Kindly  Light,  .  .  .  .81 
Life  Let  Us  Cherish,    ....  84 

Little  Boy  Blue,* 56 

Little  Brother, 82 


65 
•  5 
.83 
.38 

36 


Little  Cherry  Blossom,* 
Lone  Starry  Hours,*  .   .   . 
Longiag[  for  Spring,    .   .   . 
Lord.  Dismiss  Us,*      .   . 
Lullaby  from  '*  Krminie,"* 
Maid  of  the  Mill.*  ....      57 

Majestic  Sweetness,*    .   .   .  103 
Meek  and  Lowly,  ......  81 

Mellow  Horn,  The,*   ....  25 

Mermaid's  Bvening  Song,*  .  72 
Merrily  Greet  the  Mom,*  .  .  12 

Mill  Wheel,  The 80 

Miller's  Daughter, 79 

Morning  Red, 82 

Mowers'  Song, 80 

My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,*  .  12 
My  Life  is  Like  the  Rose,*  .  60 
My  Normandy,*  17 

My  Soul,  Be  on  thy  Guard,*  9 

National  Hymn,* 12 

fearer.  My  God,  to  Thee,  .  .  83 

Never  Say  Fail. 79 

Ninety  and  Nine,  The,*  ...  10 

Nursery  Songs,* 77 

O  Come,  Maidens,  Come,*    .  32 

Oh,  Happy  Day, 103 

Oh,  My  Best  and  Bravest,*  .  62 

O  Paredise, 83 

(f  Touch  the  Harp,*    . .  71 

Old  Easy  Chair  by  the  Fire,*  i 
Old  Oaken  Bucket,*   ...      28 

Old  Santa  Claus,* 52 

On  to  the  Field,* 24 

Our  Flag  is  There,* 22 

Peace  on  Earth,* 45 

Perri  Merri  Dictum,  Domine,  82 
•With  Music. 


Pleasure  Climbs  to  Every 

Mountain,* 44 

Portuguese  Hymn,*    ....    9 

Rain  on  the  Roof, 85 

Remember  thy  Creator  Now,  80 

Robin  Redbreiast,* 26 

Rosy  Crown,  The, 79 

Row,  Row.  Cheerily  Row,  .  82 
Safely  thro'  Another  Week,*  43 
Saw  ye  Never  in  th^Twilight^  81 
Scotland's  Buming(Round),*  15 
Sea  Gulls,  The,*      .   .  63 

Shall  We  Meet  Beyond  the 

River?  .  79 

Silently  Falling  Snow,  ...  82 

Silver  Chimes,* 16 

Sing  Always,*       8 

Sing,  Gaily  Sing.      83 

Singing  in  the  Rain.  ...  85 
Sleep.  Baby,  Sleep,*  ....  77 
Slumber  Song,  The,*  ....  18 
Soft  Music  is  Stealing,  ...  80 
Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day,  80 
Somewhere,*  .  .    .  58 

Song  of  the  May,* 37 

Song  of  the  Hop  Pickers,*  .  59 
Sparkling  and  Bright, .  .    .   .84 

Speak  Gently 79 

Speed  Away,  ...  82 

Star  Spangled  Banner,  ...  85 
Summer  Days  are  Coming,  .  82 
Sweet  By-and-By,  ...*...  84 
Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer,  84 

Sweeter  than  the  Morning,*  .    7 
Swinging  'Neath  the  Old 
Apple  Tree.    .    .  T    .    .   .   .  8i 

The  Bell  Doth  Toll, 84 

The  Boat  Song, 80 

79 
83 
23 
66 
76 
32 
79 


The  Chapel. 
There  is  a  Happy  Land,  . 
Thoughts  of  Wonder,* 
Three  Kings  of  Orient,* 
Thy  Face  is  Near,*  .   .  * 
Trancadillo,*  .  ... 

Twickenham  Ferry, 


Up  the  Hills, 81 

Upidee,       81 

Vesper  Hymn, 79 

Weep  for  the  Fallen,  ...  85 
Welcome.  Pretty  Primrose,*  78 
What  Fairy-like  Music,  ...  80 
What  Means  this  Glory,*  .  .  45 
When  Shall  We  Meet  Again,  80 

When  the  Mists, 81 

When  the  Swallows  Home- 
ward Fly, 83 

Where,  O  Where  ?  ....  84 
Will  You  Love  Me  Then  as 

Now?*  .  69 

Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree.*  21 
Work,  the  Night  is  Coming,  .  84 

Your  Mission 86 

Elements  of  Music, 87 

Responsive  Readings,  .  .   •   .  95 


Prices.— One  Copy.  Twenty  Cents ;  Three  Copies,  Fifty  Cents ;  Six  Copies.  One  Doll« 


LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE 

A  Weekly  Magazine  of 

FOREIGN    PERIODICAL    LITERATURE, 

Giving  3300  Double'Colums  Octave  Pages  of 
Matter  Unequalled  in  Quality  and  Quantity. 

The  Ablest  Minds  of  the  Age 

Contribute  to  make  this  periodical 

Snoyclopedic  in  Scope,  Character, 
Ccznpleteness,  CcznpreliensiTreness. 

Indisj^ennable  to  every  rerifter  of  intelligence  and  literary  taste. 

To  each  NEW  subscriber  remitting  |8.oo  for  1895  will  be  sent, 

-Mc  ABSOLVTELV    FRBE  3N- 

Tlie  Thirteen  ^C7ee]sly  ZsavLes 


'  Tl&e  Cosmopelltaiit 
Montlftlj-y 


TZXS   Z^ZVIXTQ   JLGS 

i October.  November,  D<>cenber,  1804).  forming  an  octavo  volume  of 
134  pages,  and  A  TEAR^S  SVBkCRIPTIOM  t»  any  one  of  the 
following  publication!! : 


Dome  at  to 
Bileotj*to  Poifver, 
MoClarr'a  lYIagaxlne, 
IHIdland  Bfonflklj', 
OflHle^'a  Ma|[^sliiie« 
or  a  6  moiktlui'  subftcripUon  to  llcrttf  aer** 
sine. 


ClftrlstlMa  If  attoMy 
1*.  Ii.  Timrs 
Oold«>n  Ka'«t 
The  Pol  pic. 


Thb  Living  Agr  is  published  IVeeklf  at  |8.oo  a  year,  fr^e  of  postage.  . 

one  other  periodical  will  be  sent  on  Application.    Sample  copies  of  Ths  Living  Agh,  15  cents  each. 


Kates  for  clubbing  Thb  Livinc  Agb  with  mora  t 
Address 


Z.ITTGLL.  &  CO..  31  Bedford  Street.  Boston. 


^Webster's  International  Dictionary '^-i 

Xlie  Mew  »Viiatiridare«»  * 

Xhe  Best  Christmas  Gift 


I  It  Is  the  Standard  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Ooort,  of  the  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office,  and  of  nearly  all  of  the  Schoolbooks. 
It  is  warmly  commended  by  every  State  Superintendent  of^chools. 

A  College  President  writes :  "  For  e^se  witb  wl&lch  tl&e  eje 
"flnde  the  word  sonirht,  for  aoonrftoy  of  deflnitton,  for  effeettre 
"  methods  in  indloatinir  pronnneiation,  for  terse  yet  oomprehenslTe 

J  **  statements  of  facts,  and  for  practical  use  aa  a  worktni;  dietloiiary. 

i|  "  WefNiter'0  iJatorjiatioiMil  excels  any  other  alnsle  Tolnma." 

G«  &  C.  Merrlam  Company «  Publislieniy 

Binrlnfffleld,  Maes.*  1J.8.A* 


■^Send  for  frae  pamphlet  oontainlng  specimen  pages  Ultutratloiis,  and  foD  paitkiilan. 


The  Eiffht  Numbers  of  the  Franklin 
Square  Sons:  Collection  contain 

1600 

of  the  Choicest  Old  and  New  Songs 
and  Hymns  in  the  Wide  World. 

Fifty  Cents  per  Number  In  paper;  Sixtv  Cents  in 
anbAtiiitial  Board  linlitia^:  One  Dollar' in  Cloth. 
The  Eight  Number-^  al  ;o  nouid  in  two  volumes  at 
$3.00  each.  Address  H  .rpcr  &  Brothers,  New  York. 


Free  Text-Book  Record. 

Essential  Aid  to  Teacher  and  Secretary 

in  Keeping  the  Necessary  Accounta 

in  Proper  Form. 

Price,  by  mail,  to  any  address,  $1.00;   twelve 
copies,  by  express,  $9.00. 

ALSO, 

«#*  The  Penneylvaiita  District  Reiglater 

will  be  ordered  at  PublisherB*  rates  ($4.  w  by  cxpresk  or  p^90 
by  mail),  to  any  School  Board  desiring  it,  and  remtedi^ 
unount  here  named  with  order  for  the  book.    Address, 

J.  P.  ICcCi 


To  Pennsylvania  Teachers. 

Be  careful  in  selecting  your  text-books. 
Remain  faithful  to  those  proven  good. 
Obey  the  teachings  of  your  own  experience. 
Object  to  novelties  which  are  merely  novelties. 
Keep  in  mind  that  you  want  results. 
School  use  is  the  true  test  of  text-books. 


Eljpepfenced  Pennsylvania  Teachers  Use  Brooks's  flpffhmefics. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Nopinal  Schools  Use  Brooks's  flpfthmetfcs. 

BECAUSE     I.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  practical. 

2.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  clear. 

3.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  well-graded. 

4.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  produce  results. 

5.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  have  stood  the  test  of  use. 

BROOKS'S  ARITHHETICS  COMPRISE 

SroolBfli^0  VTrnvT  &fe»nclaTd  ^xi^Uxseim^om 4  Sooks 

NEW  PRIMARY.  ELEMENTARIJ.  NEW  MENTAL.  NEW  WRITTEN. 

Bxookai'*  TJaioa.  ^A-bHxxietios g  Boofc« 

UNION  PART  1.  UNION  COMPLETE. 

[NoTB.— Union  Complete  is  also  bound  in  two  volumes  called  Union  Parts  3  and  3.J 

ZXZGIXSZl  MiLTZZEMiLTZaS. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Algrebra. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
Brooks's  Hlfifher  Arithmetic. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  SoUd  Geometry. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 
All  the  above-named  books  are  by  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Superintin- 
DENT  OF  Philadelphia  Public  Schools.  ourjiiu«T«w 

RSJLszira  FziEirazz. 

Edward  H  Magill,  A.  M.  LL.  D.,  Ex-President  of  and  Professor  of  French  in 
Swarthmore  Coixege  has  used  in  his  class  work  methods  which  t«w:h  rVdly?^^ 
mg  knowledge  of  French.     These  methods  he  has  embodied  in  "Piaiyareaa 

Magiirs  Reading  French  Grammar. 
Magill's  Series  of  Modern  French  Authors. 

Vol.  I.  Francisque  Sarcey.  Vol.  3.  Anatole  France. 

Vol.  2.  Madame  de  Witt  (n6e  Guizot).  Other  volumes  in  preparation, 

Welsh's  Praotioal  Bnfirllsh  Orammar. 

Lyto's  Bookkeepinflr  and  Blanks. 

Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters. 
«_    ^.    ,       ,,  Westiake's  Oommon  School  Literature. 

For  ptrticular.  addre«  Pelton's  Unrivalled  Outline  Maps. 

Christopher  5ower  Company,  Publishers, 

614  Arcli  Street,  Pltfladelpliia.  ^ 


School  Boards! 
Blank  Order  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  Sohool  Distriot. 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  School  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
upon  the  Treasurer — and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
tached, at  the  following  rates : 

Order  Book  In  Stock  t  All  Blanks  l^ft 

Open*   Book  ContatnlniT  Three 

Hundred  Orders,  •a.oo. 


Commit  to 


Books  Printed  to  Special  Order: 

With  Name  of  District  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  in- 
cluding Name  of  Treasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  style, 
Boole  Containing  Three  Hundred  Orders,  I3.00. 

We  have  alno  been  priniingSpeclal  Order  Books  for  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  and  for  Koad  Commissioners,  in  Town- 
ships and  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  form  as 
above,  with  changes  desired. 

J.  P.  McCASKBY,  Lanoaster,  Pft. 

It  will  pay  in  money  and  temper  to  throw  away  the 
old  wells  now  in  use,  and  replace  ihem  with  the 
**  Dust  Proof."  Samples  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
ten  ( 10)  cents.  Address  Dust-Proof  Ittk-8tan<* 
Co«9  Lancaster,  Pa. 


DENNSYLUflNIfl 


R/lILR04b  CO. 


Personally  Conducted  Tours. 


WASHINGTON 


A  series  of  three- day 
toum.  Dates :  Decem- 
ber 37  and  at  intervaU  of 
three  weeks  until  M.iy  a«,  1895,  inclu.-ive.  Kutes,  including 
accommodations  at  best  holds:  New  York  $13.50,  PhiladeU 
phia  $11.50.    Special  Teachert*  Tour,  Decemitr  27. 

A   series   of 
ihrec-day 
lours   will 


OLD  PT.  COMFORT 

leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  December  »7, 1894,  Febru- 
ary 7  and  March  7.  1895.  Kate<,  including  all  ueces-ary  ex- 
penses: New  York  $1550,  i'htUdeiphia  $12.50;  also  tickets 
returning  via  Richmond  and  Wasi.ingion. 

A  series  of  Jacksonville  tours,  allowing 
two  weeks  in  the  State  of  Flowers,  will 
be  run  during  January  agth,  Februury 
lath,  and  96ih,and  March  laih  and  a6ih,  1895  Kates;  $50.00 
from  New  York  ;  $48  03  from  Philadelphia,  lucludiog  nieaU  en 
route  and  Pullman  berth  on  »pecial  traut. 

Two  tours  to  the  Golden  Gate 
will    leave    New    York    and 
Phrladelphia  by  magnificent 
Pullman  train,  February  ao  and  March  30, 1895. 


FLORIDA 


CALIFORNIA 


Detailed  itinerary  will  be  s^nt  on  application  to  Tourist 
Agent.  1196  Broadway,  New  York,  or  Broad  Street  Sution, 
Philadelphia. 


J.  R.  WOOD, 

Gen'l  Pass.  Agent. 


GEO  W.  BOYD, 
Ass*t  Gen'l  Pais.  Agt. 


.Memory. 

In  Qermany  the  children  in  the  schools  Commit 
to  Memory  the  words  they  »re  accustomed  t» 
sing,  and  they  are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  Musk;  any- 

"^^IV^^^^^^^X  ^''*"  ?••*•*  numbers  are  us- 
sembled  do  tliev  sing  together.  In  mighty  chorus, 
the  songs  and  hymns  of  the  Fatherland  without 
reference  to  a  booic  "for  the  words.**  This  l» 
a  grand  result  coming  out  of  the  Schools.  In 
America  too  much  time  is  occupied  In  teachinr. 
not  enough  in  learning,  and,  as  a  result,  when 
we  want  to  sing-perhaps  only  the  National 
Hymn-**  nobody  knows  the  words.**  Let  It  be 
regarded  an  essential  part  of  School  work,  dally 
or  weekly,  for  Teacher  and  Pupil  to  Commit  to 
Memory  some  good  thinf  In  Prose  or  Verse. 

The  Franklin  Square  Softflr  Collection  comprises 
Httrht  Nutnbern.  which  may  h*  had  bound  scpa- 
ratclv  or  in  different  styles.  Thwc  numbers  mav 
also  He  had  in  two  volumes  nt  $s.oo  each.  For  fnll 
list  of  contents,  sixteen  hundred  songs  and  hTrans, 
alphabetical tv  arranp^ed  address 

Harper  8c  Brotli«n.  Vmvr  York. 


if  Ten  0/d  Songs, 

The  brief  list  given  below  names 
ten  songs  from  each  Number  of  the 
Franklin  Square  Song  Collection. 
This  is  only  one-twentieth,  by  the 
Arithmetic,  of  the  round  Two  Hun- 
dred to  be  found  in  each  Number,  or 
of  the  Sixteen  Hundred  in  the  Eight 
Numbers  thus  far  issued. 

Ho.  I,  All  Tosrether,  Annie  Lanrie,  Blue  Bells 
of  Scotland,  Bonnie  Doon.  Columbia,  the  Gem  of 
the  Ocean  ;  Home,  Sweet  Home :  Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer. Long.  Ix>ng  Ago ;  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  When 
the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly. 

Mo.  9.  Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton ;  Rver  of 
Thee,  Juanita.  Kathleen  Mavoumeen,  Killamey, 
Mary  of  Argylc,  Speak  Gently,  The  Long"  Weary 
Day.  Twickenham  Ferry,  What  is  Home  wilhoat  a 
Mother? 

No.  J.  Ah  !  I  have  Sighed  to  Rest  Me.  A  Ufe 
on  the  Ocean  Wave,  Be  Kind  to  the  Loved  Ones  at 
Home.  Blue  Juniata  ;  Chime  Again.  Beautilnl  Bells; 
Do  They  Miss  Me  at  Home  ?  In  Happy  Momenta, 
Old  House  at  Home,  Rain  Upon  the  Roof,  The  Va- 
cant Chair. 

No.  4.  Dublin  Bay,  Happy  Are  We  To-Nlght, 
Boys ;  Keller's  American  Hymn,  Ossian'a  Serenade, 
Rock  Me  to  Sleep,  Mother :  Search  Through  the 
Wide  World,  Sweeter  than  the  Breath  of  Morning, 
TrancadiUo,  When  the  Bloom  is  on  the  Rye. 

No.  5^  All  Among  the  Barley.  Ben  Bolt.  Fair 
Land  of  Poland.  Home  Again,  Maryland,  My  Mary^ 
land  ;  Speed,  My  Bark  ;  Thou  Art  So  Near  and  Yet 
So  Far ;  Tramp,  Tramp.  Tramp ;  When  I  Come; 
Within  this  Sacred  Dwelling. 

No.  6.  Alice  Gray,  Andreas  Hofer.  Syes  So 
Blue  and  Dreaming.  Faded  Flowers,  Listen  to  the 
Mocking  Bird,  Jamie's  on  the  Stormy  Sea.  Men  of 
Harlech,  Rockaway,  She  Wore  a  Wreath  of  Roses, 
Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground. 

No.  7.  Cousin  Jedediah,  GenUe  Annie,  Hark, 
J  Hear  an  Angel  Sing.  Irish  Emigrant'a  Lament, 
Touch  the  Harp  Gently,  Love's  Golden  Dream ; 
The  Years  Creep  Slowly  bv.  Ix>rena ;  O  Give  Me  bat 
My  Arab  Steed,  The  Star  of  Glengary. 

No.  8.  Chimes  of  Zurich.  Flow.  Rio  Verde; 
There's  a  Good  Time  Coming,  I'd  Weep  with  Thee, 
Lone  Starry  Hours,  Lovely  Nancv,  Johnny  Schmo- 
ker,  Mermaid's  Evening  Song.  6la  Easy  Chair  by 
the  Fire,  The  German  Fatherland. 
•••Sold  Everywhere.  Price,  50  cents;  Boards 6b 
cents ;  Cloth.  $x  00.  Full  contents  of  the  Several 
Numbers,  with  Specimen  Pages  of  favorite  Songs 
and  Hymns  sent,  without  cost,  to  any  address. 

Harper  &  BrotlierSy  New  YorlL 


To  Pennsylvania  Teachers, 

Be  careful  in  selecting  your  text-books. 

Remain  faithful  to  those  proven  good. 

Obey  the  teachings  of  your  own  experience.  * 

Object  to  novelties  which  are  merely  novelties. 

Keep  in  mind  that  you  want  results. 

School  use  is  the  true  test  of  text-books. 


E^^perienced  Pennsylvania  Teachers  Use  Brooks's  Arifhniefics. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Nornial  Schools  Use  Brooks's  Arithnietics. 

BECAUSE     I.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  practical. 
2.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  clear. 
3!  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  well-graded. 

4.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  produce  results. 

5.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  have  stood  the  test  of  use. 

BROOKS'S  ARITHHETICS  COMPRISE 

Szooks'0  VTmvT  S'tmadard  ^xxhhxximtiom 4  IBrmTmm 

NEW  PRIMARY.  ELEMENTARY.  NEW  MENTAL.  NEW  WRITTEN. 

Sxoo3bfli'0  TJaapsL  ^xxtlaxximtiom 8  IBi-mlmm 

UNION  PART  I.  UNION  COMPLETE. 

[NoTB.— Union  Complete  is  abo  bound  in  two  volumes  caUled  Union  Parts  1  and  3.J 


ZXZGIXSZl  MiLTZZSMiLTZOS. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Algebra. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetio. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Spherioal  Trigonometry. 
Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetio. 
All  the  above-named  books  are  by  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Superintev*- 
DSNT  OF  Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 


zisiLDzira  Fzusirazz. 

Edward  H.  Magill,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Ex  President  of  and  Professor  of  French  in 
Swarthmore  College,  has  used  in  his  class  work  methods  which  teach  rapidly  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  French.     These  methods  he  has  embodied  in 

Magill's  Reading  French  Grammar. 
Magiirs  Series  of  Modern  French  Authors. 

Vol.  I.  Francisque  Sarcey.  Vol.  3.  Anatole  France. 

'  Vol.  a.  Madame  de  Witt  (n^e  Guizot).  Other  volumes  in  preparation, 

Welsh's  Practioal  Ensrllsli  Ghrammar. 

Lyte's  Bookkeepinfir  and  Blanks. 

Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters. 

Westlake*s  Common  School  Literature. 
For  particulan  address  Pelton's  Unrivalled  Outline  Mapfl. 

Christopher  Sower  Company,  Publishers, 

6x4  Arcli  Street,  Plt'ladelptila.  "* 


GIxNN   &»  COMPANY; 

Jhe  Pest  Jext-books 

FOR  COLXMOIT  SCSOOZ.S. 


SOUND,  SENSIBLE,  PRACTICAL, 

WENTWORTH'8  ARITHMETiCS. 

Clear  in  substance,  sharp  in  outline,  philosophical  in  method. 

PR.NCE'8  ARITHMETIC  BY  GRADES,  WITH  TEACHER'S  MANUAL. 

Eight  small  books,  containing  a  large  number  of  practical  graded  problems. 

TARBELL'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE. 

Language  and  grammar  harmonized. 

FRYE'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

FRYE'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.    /«  pyess. 

The  only  series  embodying^  the  ideas  and  methods  of  progressive  teachers, 

BLAISDELL'S  PHYSIOLOGIES. 

True,  scientific,  interesting,  and  teachable. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY'S  WRITING  BOOKS. 

The  means  of  acquiring   a   neat,  legible  hand,  and  writing  with   ease  and 
rapidity. 

GRAVES'  NEW  GRADED  SPELLING  BOOK. 

A  thoroughly  practical  spelling  book,  devoted  wholly  to  its  proper  work. 

MONTGOMERY'S  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

A  vivid  panorama  of  the  great  activities  of  American  life. 

MONTGOMERY'S  BEGINNER'S  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

The  history  of  the  nation  told  in  the  biographies  of  its  founders  and  builders. 


Send  for  our  Common  School  Catalogue^  School  Library  Catalogiu,  De- 
scriptive Circulars^  and  Introductory  Terms. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  pablisljers, 

BosToxr.  xrs'w  -roRS.  osxcAao. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  NUMBERS  OF  THE 

Riverside  Literature  Series 

ARE  IN  USE  IN  THE 

Public  Schools  of  Paterson^  Iffemr  Jersey. 


Extra  No.  K.  The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader.  First  Grade. 

Nos.  47,  48.  Fables  and  Folk  Stories.  Second  and  Third  Grade. 

No.  29.  HaTirthome's  Little  Daffydowndilly,  and  Other  Stories.  Fourth  Grade. 

No.  ID.  Hawthorne's  Bsographical  Stories.  Feurth  Grade. 

Nos.  49,  50.  Hans  Andersen's  Stories.  Fourth  Grade. 

No.  28.  BurrOUfirhs's  Birds  and  Bees.  Fifth  Grade. 

No.  36.  Burroufirhs's  Sharp  Eyes  and  Other  Papers.  Fifth  Grade. 

Nos.  17,  18.  Hawthorne's  Wonder-Book.  Sixth  Grade. 

Nos.  7,  8,  9.  Hawthorne's  True  Stories  from  New  England  History.  Sixth  Grade. 

Nos.  22,  23.  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales.  Seventh  Grade. 

^  Rip  Van  Wmkle,  and  Other  American  Essays  from  the  Eighth  and 

"^'  5*'  Sketch  Book  of  Wasbinfifton  Irvinfir.  Ninth  Grades. 

^  The  Voyage,  and  Other  English  Essays  from  the  Sketch  Eighth  and 

^  Book  of  Washington  firvinsr.  Ninth  Grades. 

Extra  No.  F.  Longfellow  Leaflets.  Eighth  and  Ninth  Grades. 

Extra  No.  G.  Whlttier  Leaflets. 

Nos.  19,  20.  Benjamin  Franklin's  Autobiography.  Eighth  and  Ninth  Grades. 


Ref^nlar  Sinful*  NnmlMrB  (In  paper),  15  o«ntBt  postpaid. 

A  ducri^Hot  circuiar  gyving  the  Tablt  0f  OmttnU  0/  auh  o/the  nmmtAers  ^tht  Rwr*ufe  LUeralurt  Siries  alrtady^mh' 
Ushed^ovtr  e^kty — wUlbt  tent  to  any  addreta  en  application . 

BOXTaSTOZT,  MIFFLZIT  &  CO., 

4  Park  St.,  BOSTON.    U  B.  17th  St.,  NEW^  70BK.    28  Lakeside  Bldtr.,  OHIOAOO. 


TOU  CflHHOT  AFFORD 


TO  bO  WITHOUT 

-^m  A  QOOD  BL/ICK^O/IRD. 


CONSIDER  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF 


NATURAL  SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 

COMPARED  WITH   EVERY  OTHER  KIND. 


Our  Blue  Valley  Slate  Board  was  awarded  medal  at  Chicago  World's  Fair. 


Why  not  sret  the  BB8T  ?    Costs  no  more  than  a  poor  Board.    Be  sure  to  get  our 
prices,    Sample  mailed  free  to  any  address.    Can  ship  QUICK. 


Slating:ton-Bangor  Slate  Syndicate, 

SLATINQXON,    P>A. 


CAS.  Z..  FOOTS, 


GET  THE  BEST. 


BlaisdelFs  Physiologies. 

Endorsed  by  th$  Phyatoiant.  Endor8$d  by  the  Woman's  OhrMlan  Endoreed  by  tko  UoraliaiM, 

Endorsed  by  8elentifio,M«n,  Temperance  Union,  Endorsed  by  the  Teaeher; 


TRUE,  SQIENTiriQ,  INTERESTINQ,  TEdCH/I9LE. 

CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  HEALTH.     Revised  Edition.    30  cts. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL.     Revised  Edition.    45  cts. 

OUR  BODIES,  AND  HOW  WE  LIVE.    Revised  Edition.    65  cts. 


in  use  in  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Lowell,  SomerviHe,  Chelsea^ 

Springfield  and  Brockton.  Mass.,  Providence,  Newport  and  Woon- 

socket,  R.  L,  and  in  many  other  cities  and  towns. 


7he  gLaisbELL  Physiologies 

Are  endorsed  by  MRS.  MARY  H.  HUNT, 

National  and  International  Superintendent  of  the  Scientific  Department  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  Life  Director  of  the  National  B'ducational  Association. 


Descriptive  Circulars  giving  full  details  of  the  Blaisdell  Physiologies  will 
be  sent  postpaid  on  application  to  the  publishers. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Pabiisijers, 

SOSTOXT.  XTE'W    VORS.  CBXC^QO. 

1229   ARCS  STHSST,  FSZZiADSZ.FSZA. 
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PARENTS! 


rv 


Q   Have  you  the  health  and  strength  of 
I  your  children  at  heart? 

IF  SO,  insist  upon  their  being  seated  comfortably  in  school. 

This  is  a  vital 
matter 

and  is  receiving 
the  attention  of 
the  most  intelli- 
gent people. 

See 

that  the  new 

Chandler 

ADJUSTABLE 

Desk 

M  Gtak 

b  used  to  furnish 
your 

SCHOOL 

Stnd/or  dtteri^ivt 

Now  in  use  in  Itundreds  of  tite  best  scltools  in  the  country. 


CHANDLER   ADJUSTABLE   SCHOOL  FURNITURE   COMPANY, 


7  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


To  Pennsylvania  Teachers, 

Be  careful  iu  selecting  your  text- books. 
Remain  faithful  to  those  proven  good. 
Obey  the  teachings  of  your  ovirn  experience. 
Object  to  novelties  which  are  merely  novelties. 
Keep  in  mind  that  you  want  results. 
School  use  is  the  true  test  of  text-books. 


AHZTECMSTZC. 

El^perienced  PeDDsylvania  Teachers  (ise  Brooks's  Arifhinefics. 
The  PennsylvaDia  State  Norinal  Schools  Use  Brooks's  Arithnietics. 

BECAUSE      I.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  practical. 

2.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  clear. 

3.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  well-graded. 

4.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  produce  results. 

5.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  have  stood  the  test  of  use. 

BROOKS'S  ARITHflETICS  COMPRISE 

SzoolBfli'0  VTmrvT  SkNinrHurd  ^xikShxa^miAom      4  Hnnlf 

NEW  PRIMARY.  ELEMENTARlt.  NEW  MENTAL.  NEW  WRITTEN. 

SroolMi'0  TJnioTL  ^aA^ihaeamfiAom 8 

UNION  PART  I.  UNION  COMPLETE. 

[Note.— UnioD  Compkte  is  also  bound  in  two  volumes  called  Union  Parts  9  and  3.J 


SIGBER  MiLTZZEMiLTZaS. 
Brooks's  Elementary  Algebra. 

Brooks's  Blexnentary  Oeometry  and  Triffonometry. 
Brooks's  Hlsrher  Arithmetic.  . 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 
All  the  above-named  books  are  by  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A,  M.,  Ph.  D.,  SuPiRniTr«- 
DSNT  OF  Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 


TiSAJDiNQ  Fzusiraa. 

Edward  H  Magill,  A.  M.,  LL,  D.,  Ex  President  of  and  Professor  of  French  in 
Swarthmore  College,  has  used  in  his  class  work  methods  which  teach  rapidly  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  French.     These  methods  he  has  embodied  in 

Mag  ill's  Reading  French  Grammar. 
Magrll's  Series  of  Modern  French  Authors. 

Vol.  I.  Francisque  Sarcey.  Vol.  3.  Anatole  France. 

Vol.  2.  Madame  de  Witt  (n^e  Guizot).  Other  volumes  in  preparation. 

Welsh's  Praotioal  Enfirlish  Grammcu*. 

Lsrte's  Bookkeepinfir  and  Blanks. 

Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters. 

Westlake's  Common  School  Literature. 
For  particulars  address  Pelton's  tJnrivalled  OiitlinA  v«-- 

Christopher  Sower  Company,  Publishers, 

6x4  Arcli  Street,  Pb  ladvlphia. 


Common  Schools    Everywhere  are    Placlngr  Engravings   of 

STUART'S  WASHINGTON 

OXT  TSSZR  'W.aXAiS. 

A  fine  Portrait  of  Washington  (the  Elson  Common  School  Edition  of  the 
Famous  Stuart  Painting)  on  heavy  paper^  size  22  x  28  inches,  given  fvee 
with  one  of 

GINN  &  COMPANY'S 


^PvTB  lAhrmximm  o£  'toi»  voliimai  ••oli,  farom   $4.75   -bo  $5.76   eaoH. 


We  want  you  to  know  by  seeing  and  reading  them  just  what  the  books  are  that  compose 
our  useful,  entertaining  and  inexpensive  School  Libraries*  We  want  them 
known  in  every  home  and  in  every  school  in  the  land.  There  is  nothing  like  them  or 
equal  to  them. 


SIX  SPECIAL  OFFERS. 

t.     On  receipt  of  $5.75  we  will  send,  postage  or  express  paid,  our  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  No.  1. 
Scott's  KovelB  and  Poems,  ten  volumes,  and  one  portrait  of  Stuart's  Wabhington. 

a.     On   receipt  of   $4  75  we  will  send,  postage  or  express  paid,   our    SCHOOL  LIBRARY   No. 
2,  Old-Time  Classics,  ten  volumes,  and  one  portrait  of  Stuart's  Washington. 


3.  On  receipt  of  $4.75  we  will 
send,  postage  or  express  paid, 
our  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
Ko.  3,  Popular  Fables  and 

Stories,  ten  volumes,  and  one 
portrait  of  StuaiTft  Washington. 


Free  For 
Your  School 


4.  On  receipt  of  $5.25  we  will 
send,  postage  or  express  paid, 
our  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
Ko.  4,  Standard   English 

Classics,  ten  volumes,  and  one 
portrait  ol  Stuart's  Washington. 


B,  On  receipt  of  $5.60  we  will  send,  postage  or  express  paid,  our  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  No.  5, 
Rugby  Library  for  Young  Men,  ten  volumes,  and  one  portrait  of  Stuart's  Washington. 

0,  On  receipt  of  $14.50  we  will  send,  postage  or  express  paid,  our  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  No.  15, 
Home  and  School  Library,  thiny  volumes,  and  three  portraits  of  Stuart's  Washm^rton,  or  the 
cbmce  of  certain  useful  books  from  our  own  publications,  concerning  which  full  particulars  will  be 
sent  on  application. 


OTTZ%  V^AJBSllSTGTON  OSnTZFZOiLTSS. 

Yon  can  easily  raise  the  money  to  buy  one  or  more  of  our  School  Libraries  with  the 
help  of  our  Washington  ^<Certiflcates«''    A  package  of  50,  sent  free  on  application. 


Our  Portrait  Catalogue  of  School  Libraries  set  free  to  any  address. 


For  other  details,  address 

CmrXlT  <fit  C02/LF AITS',  Fublishers,  Boston,  LXass. 
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l^ebster's  International 


£very  Teacher  r  and  School 
tthonld  own  lt« 


>^^:^ 


Dictionary 

A  Collesfe  President  writes:  "For  ease  with 
wbich  tbe  eye  finds  tbe  word  son^fht,  for  accnracy 
of  definition,  for  effective  methods  in  indicating: 
pronunciation,  for  terse  yet  comprehensive  state- 
ments of  facts,  and  for  practical  use  as  a  working 
dictionary,  '  Webster's  International '  excels  any 
other  sinsfle  volume.** 

py*The  diaciitlol  marks  for  indicating  the  Bonnds  of  letters  are  bo  plain  and  intelligible 
as  to  be  easUy  understood  by  old  and  young.    Nearly  all  schoolbooks  use  them. 

**It  IB  Tlie  One  Great  Standard  Autliarlty 

.  .  the  perfection  of  dictionaries;*'  so  writes  Justice  Brewer  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Ck)urt,  who  voices  the  general  sentiment. 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  containing  specimen  pages,  illustrations,  etc     #   lyH^jPffS 

O.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  PuMisliers,  (iNTERNflVNALj 

8prliiirflel«l»  Hams.,  V.S.  A,  \  WCtKltffKfj 

*  Do  not  buy  cheap  photographic  reprints  of  old  Webster  dictionaries. 


I  .-J 


DlBpntos  Prevented  B«tw»«n  Parents  and 
Teachars. 

Free  Text-Book  Record. 

Bssential  Aid  to  Teacher  and  Secretary 

in  Keeping  the  NeceBSCbry  Accounts 

in  Proper  Form. 

This  Convenient  and  Complete  Free  Text-Book 
Record  was  prepared  by  City  Sopt.  R.  D.  Crawford, 
of  Titusville,  and  Co.  Supt.  H.  M.  Putnam,  of  War 
ren  County.  It  has  been  used  in  the  schools  under 
their  direction  and  elsewhere,  and  has  given  the 
best  of  satisfaction.  Supt.  Crawford,  after  the 
fullest  test  of  its  practical  value  in  the  schools  of 
Titusville,  which  are  rated  among  the  best  in  the 
Sute,  says  of  it:  •*  We  have  not  had  the  least  trouble 
with  our  books,  and  have  had  no  disputes  with 
Parents  about  Supplies.  The  Best  Thing 
about  the  Record  is  that  it  secures  a  Definite 
UnderstandinfiT  between  Parent  and  Teacher- 
each  having  a  complete  list  of  books  supplied  to  the 
pupil,  the  possibility  of  dispute  is  thus  prevented." 

The  Summary  is  Ck>mplete  The  SecreUry  *s 
account  with  the  Teacher  on  one  side  and  the  Teach, 
er's  final  statement  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  leaf, 
of  ample  size  and  conveniently  ruled,  makes  it  so 
that  the  leaf  when  removed  and  filed  contains  a 
Complete  Record  of  the  Entire  Tear's 
business,  without  the  necessity  of  the  Secretary's 
making  a  copy  in  his  book.  The  Blanks  being  per- 
forated and  having  a  srood  margrin,  can 
readily  be  removed  and  pasted  into  the  Secretary's 
book  by  this  edge.  The  paper  is  of  excellent  quality; 
the  book  of  convenient  size  and  in  heavy  Manilla 
binding.  Free  Text-Books  being  now  supplied  in 
all  the  School  Districts  of  the  SUte,  this  Free  Text. 
Book  Record  will  aid  greatly  in  keeping  the  Neces- 
sary Accounts  of  both  the  Teacher  and  the  Sec 
reury  in  proper  form. 

J.  P.  McOASKBY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
Tbe  thirty-sixth  annual  oourae  of  leeCorea  In 
this  instttatlon  will  oomnienoe  September  10,  1895^ 
New  ooUeiro  building.  Well  equipped  laboratoriea. 
Experienced  teaohera.  Low  fees.  Sqnalltj  In 
sex.    Neiv  Hospital  of  SJMS  beds  no^r  open. 


Send  for  announoement. 
JAsTB.  OOBB,  II.  D. 


81641  ladiaaa  Ats^  CUcscsb  10-4 


•S(//r  /^  SCffOOl,  ^K-E^CRAYCD  TV  ORPeR.  SAAtnLCS, 

Blank  Order  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  School  District. 

In  response  to  inquiries  from.  School  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
upon  the  Treasurer — and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  ReceipC 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
tached, at  the  following  rates : 

order  Book  In  Stock  t  All  Blattlui  L.eft 

Open*   Book  Containiiiir  Xliree 

Hnndred  Orders,  •s.oo. 


Books  Printeld  to  Special  Order: 

With  Name  of  District  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  faK 
eluding  Name  of  Treasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  iqrl>» 
Book  Containing  Three  Hundred  Orders,  l3-oo. 

We  have  also  been  printingSpecial  Order  Books  for  Orcr- 
aeers  of  tbe  Poor  and  for  Road  Commiaaioaera,  in  Town- 
ships and  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  saoM  farm  as 
above,  with  changes  desired. 

J.  P.  MeOaikey,  LaneMtor,  Pb. 


IHIS  Music  Book»  designed  for  Xeacliertt*  Institutes  and  8GI1OOI09  entitled 
"  ^*  COMH  AOAIN :  Our  Fauiiliar  Scliool  Song:^,"  contains  about  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-five  favorite  School  Songs  and  Hymns.    The  music  of  nearly  One 
Hundred  is  given,  arranged  in  Four  Parts,  of  the  rest  the  Words  only.    Some  compara- 
tively new  Songs  of  unusual  merit  are  also  inserted.     We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Jerry 

March,  who  is  well  known  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  popular  Instructor  and  Leader  of  Music, 

for  suggcsung  a  carefully  selected  list  of  songs,  nearly  all  of  which  are  here  included.  The  brief 
Hlements  of  music  are  very  comprehensive.  X^welve  Responsive  Readiuf^s, 
added  to  complete  the  book,  will  be  found  useful.'  The  varied  and  interesting  Reading:  Matter 
is  a  distinctive  feature,  and  should  commend  the  book  to  favor.  In  the  following  Table  of  Contents 
those  Songs  and  Hymns  marked  with  a  star  (*)  have  the  music  arranged  in  four-part  harmony : 


A  Spring  Song,* 49 

Abide  With  Me, 86 

Ah,  I  have  sighed  to  rest  me,*  20 
Alice,  Where  Art  Thou  ?*  .  .11 
AH  Among  the  Barley,*  ...  41 
All  Hail  the  Power,  .  .79 

All  is  Still,  in  Sweetest  Rest,*  18 
All  the  Saints  Adore  Thee,   .  86 

AU  Together, 8i 

Alpine  Horn,  The, 83 

Andreas  Hofer,* 63 

Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling,  .  86 

Angry  Words,* 34 

At  the  Ferry,*         50 

Awake,  My  Soul,* 31 

Away  to  School, 79 

Baby  Bye,  Here's  a  Fly,    .   .  86 

Ben  Bolt,* 35 

Beulah  Land 79 

Blest  Be  the  Tie  that  Binds,*  .  43 
Blushing  Maple  Tree,*  ...  61 

Blue  Bird,  The, 80 

Bridal  Chorus, "  Lohengrin,"*39 

Brightly,  .  79 

Bounding  Billows,* 15 

Buttercup  Test,*      65 

Buy  My  Strawberries,*  ...  40 
Carol,  Carol,  Christians,*  .  .  67 
Chide  Mildly  the  Erring,  .   .  85 

Child's  Hymn,* 29 

Chime  Again,  Beautiful  Bells,*  3 
Christmas  All  Year  Long,.  .  85 

Christmas  Carol, 86 

Christmas  Time  Come  Again,  81 
Christ  Was  Bom  on  Christmas 

Day,  .  86 

Columbia,  Gem  of  the  Ocean,*  13 
Come  Again,*  .       .....    2 

Come,  Holy  Spirit,*  ...  30 
Dear  Mother,  in  Dreams,*    .  36 

Deck  the  Hall, 83 

Dreams,* 55 

Far  Away, 84 

Farewell  to  the  Wolbds,  ...  8^ 

"Father  Joe,"* 68 

Flee  as  a  Bird, 82 

Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Aflon,* .  19 
Flow,  Rio  Verde,*       ....    4 

Follow  Me,  Full  of  Glee,  .  .  81 
Foot  Traveler,  The,*  ...     48 
Forsaken  Am  I,*  ......  42 

Freedom's  Flag,  .....     84 

Go  to  Sleep,  Lena,  Darling,*  33 
Good-bye  to  Summer,*  ...  26 
Greenwood  Tree,  The,*  ...  27 
Guide  me,  Great  Jehovah,  .  80 
Hallelujah  Chorus*  {Handel)  46 

Happy  Land,* 29 

Hark!  the  Bell  is  Ringing,*  .  15 
Heaven  is  My  Home,*  23 

Herdsman's  Mountain  Song,*  14 
Ho,  Ho,  Vacation  Days,  .  84 
Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee  ?  .  83 
Home  of  the  Soul, 82 


Home,  Sweet  Home,  ...  86 
Home's  Not  Merely  Walls,  .  79 
How  Can  I  Leave  Thee,  .  .  85 
How  Firm  a  Foundation,*  .  9 
How  gentle  God's  commands,  83 
How  Sweet  the  Name,*  .  .  .31 
I  Love  to  Sin^,*  ....  53 
I  Love  Thy  Kingdom,  Lord,*  75 
I  Would  Not  Livi  Alway,  .  .  81 

I'll  Do  My  Duty, 86 

In  Mantua  in  Fetters,*  ...  63 

In  Merry  Chorus,* 45 

Jamie's  on  the  Stormy  Sea,*  54 
Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,  .  .  80 
Jesus,  the  Thought  of  Thee,  .  80 
Jolly  Old  St  Nicholas,  .  .  84 
Joy,  Joy,  Freedom  To-day,*  .  74 

Kathleen,* 64 

Kerry  Dance,  The,*  .  .  .  70 
Kind  Words  Can  Never  Die, .  85 

Land  of  Memory, 80 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,*  .  75 
Last  Rose  of  Summer,*  ...  6 
Lead,  Kindly  Light,  ....  81 
Life  Let  Us  Cherish,    .   .  .   .  84 

Little  Boy  Blue,* 56 

Little  Brother, 82 

Little  Cherry  Blossom,*  ...  65 
Lone  Starry  Hours,*  ....  5 
Longing  for  Spring,  ....  83 
Lord,  Dismiss  Us,*  .  .  .38 
Lullaby  from  «*  Rrminie,"*  .  36 

Maid  of  the  Mill.* 57 

Majestic  Sweetness,*    .   .   .  103 

Meek  and  Lowly 81 

Mellow  Horn,  The,*  ....  25 
Mermaid's  BveniuK  Song,*  .  72 
Merrily  Greet  the  Mom,*  .  .  12 

Mill  Wheel,  The, 80 

Miller's  Daughter, 79 

Morning  Red, 82 

Mowers'  Song, 80 

My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,*  .  12 
My  Life  is  Like  the  Rose,*  .  60 

My  Normandy,* 17 

My  Soul,  Be  on  thy  Guard,*  9 

National  Hymn,* 12 

Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,  .  .  83 

Never  Say  Fail, 79 

Ninety  and  Nine,  The,*  ...  10 

Nursery  Songs,* 77 

O  Come,  Maidens,  Come,*    .  32 

Oh,  Happy  Day, 103 

Oh,  My  Best  and  Bravest,*  .  62 

O  Parrdise, 83 

O  Touch  the  Harp,*  .  .  .71 
Old  Easy  Chair  by  the  Fire,*  i 
Old  Oaken  Bucket,*   ....  28 

Old  Santa  Clans,* 52 

On  to  the  Field,* 24 

Our  Flag  is  There,* 22 

Peace  on  Earth,* 45 

Perri  Merri  Dictum,  Domine,  82 

♦  With  Music. 


^( 


erjt. 


Pleasure  Climbs  to 

Mountain,*  .  .  ^.  .  .  44 
Portuguese  Hymn,*    ....    9 

Rain  on  the  Roof, 85 

Remember  thy  Creator  Now,  80 

Robin  Redbreast,* 26 

Rosy  Crown,  The, 79 

Row,  Row,  Cheerily  Row,  .  82 
Safely  thro'  Another  Week,*  43 
Saw  ye  Never  in  the  Twilight^  81 
Scotland's  Burning  (Round),*  15 
Sea  Gulls,  The,*  ...  63 

Shall  We  Meet  Beyond  the 

River?  79 

Silently  Falling  Snow,  ...  82 

Silver  Chimes,* 16 

Sing  Always,* 8 

Sing,  Gaily  Sing,      83 

Singing  in  the  Rain 85 

Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep,*  .  .  .  .77 
Slumber  Song,  The,*  ....  18 
Soft  Music  is  Stealing,  ...  80 
Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day,  80 

Somewhere,* 58 

Song  of  the  May,* 37 

Song  of  the  Hop  pckers,*  .  59 
Sparkling  and  Bright, .  .  .  .84 
Speak  Gently, 79 


82 

85 
82 
84 
84 
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Speed  Away, 

Star  Spangled  Banner,    .   . 

Summer  Days  are  Coming, 

Sweet  By-and-By, 

Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer,  . 
Sweeter  than  the  Morning,* 
Swinging  'Neath  the  Old 

Apple  Tree, 81 

The  Bell  Doth  Toll, 84 

The  Boat  Song, 80 

The  Chapel, 79 

There  is  a  Happy  Land, .  .  83 
Thoughts  of  Wonder,*  .  .  23 
Three  Kings  of  Orient,*  .   .  66 

Thy  Face  is  Near,* 76 

Trancadillo,* 32 

Twickenham  Ferry,    ....  79 

Up  the  Hills, 81 

Upidee, 81 

Vesper  Hymn 79 

Weep  for  the  Fallen,  ...  85 
Welcome,  Pretty  Primrose,*  78 
What  Fairy-like  Music,  ...  80 
What  Means  this  Glory,*  .  .  45 
When  Shall  We  Meet  Again,  80 

When  the  Mists, 81 

When  the  Swallows  Home- 
ward Fly 83 

Where,  O  Where?  ....  .'84 
Will  You  Love  Me  Then  as 

Now?* 69 

Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,*  21 
Work,  the  Night  is  Coming,  .  84 

Your  Mission, 86 

Elements  of  Music 87 

Responsive  Readings,  .  .   .   .95 


Prices.— One  Copj,  Twen^  Cents ;  Three  Copies,  Fiifty  Cents ;  Six  Copies,  One  Dollar; 
One  Hundred  Copies,  Fifteen  Dollars.    Address  j.  p,  MeCasker.  Ix'^rrr^f&TT  Pa. 


To  Pennsylvania  Teachers. 

Be  careful  in  selecting  your  text-books. 
Remain  faithful  to  those  proven  good. 
Obey  the  teachings  of  your  own  experience. 
Object  to  novelties  which  are  merely  novelties. 
Keep  in  mind  that  you  want  results. 
School  use  is  the  true  test  of  text-books. 

ARZTSMSTZC. 

E^sperienced  Pennsylvania  Teachers  Use  Brooks's  Rrifhinefics. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  Schools  (ise  Brooks's  Rrithinetics. 

BECAUSE     I.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  practical. 

2.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  clear. 

3.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  well-graded. 

4.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  produce  results. 

5.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  have  stood  the  test  of  use. 

BROOKS'S  ARITHHETICS  COMPRISE 

8zeolBB'«  TSTwvT  S'baxidaxd  ^Lri-bluaa«t£o« 4  IV>nirM 

NEW  PRIMARY.  ELEMENTART.  NEW  MENTAL.  NEW  WRITTEN. 

IBxooiKm^m  XTaioA  .£Lri-bHaaA«id<Mi S 

UNION  PART  I.  UNION  COMPLETE. 

[NoTB.~Uiiioii  Complete  is  also  bound  in  two  ▼olumes  called  Union  Parts  a  and  3.J 


XZZQXZSn  MJLTZZEMJLTZOS. 
Brooks's  Elementary  Algebra. 

Brooks's  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry, 
Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetio. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Spherioal  Trigonometry. 
Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetio. 
All  the  above-named  books  are  by  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Supkrinttji 
DENT  OF  Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 


nE-ajDZira  fzieitck. 

Edward  H.  Magill,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Ex  President  of  and  Professor  of  French  in 
SwARTHiiORE  COLLEGE,  has  usfd  in  his  class  work  methods  which  teach  rapidly  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  French.    These  methods  he  has  embodied  in 

Magill's  Reading  French  Grammar. 
Magiirs  Series  of  Modern  French  Authors. 

Vol.  I.  Francisque  Sarcey.  Vol.  3.  Anatole  France. 

Vol.  a.  Madame  de  Witt  (n^  Guizot).  Other  volumes  in  preparation. 

Welsh's  Praotioal  Ensrlish  Ghrammar. 

Lyte*s  Bookkeeping  and  Blanks. 

Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters. 

Westlake*s  Common  School  liiteratore. 
For  particulars  addren  Pelton's  Unrivalled  Outline  Maps. 

Christopher  5ower  Company,  Publishers, 

6x4  Arcb  Street,  Pb^ladelplila.  ' 
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SUPPLIES 

NEW 

UNITED  STATES 
SERIES  MAPS 
KENDALL'S 
LUKAR  TELLURIC 
GLOBE.. 


HigfaMt  Awvd,  MatUl  mnd  I>lploml^  World'*  Fair. 


«« 


FASHION  wean  out  more  apparel  than  the  man/*  It  is  just  so  with  diplomas.  It's  the  fashion  now  to  have  something 
artistic— something  new  ana  better  than  the  old  stereotyped  forms.  The  diploma  which  will  be  one  of  the  most  treasure 
possessions  of  the  recipient,  should  be  a  thing  of  beauty.  Why  not,  when  it  can  be  had  for  the  same  money  as  one  of  inferior 
grade? 

We  keep  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  lithographed  forms  for  diplomas  and  certificates,  with  spaces  provided  in  which  you 
can  insert  the  name  of  your  institution,  its  location,  course  of  study,  etc.,  thus  completing  the  form  ;  or  we  can  do  this  work  for 
yon,  securing  perhaps  a  better  result.  We  have  diplomas  at  prices  to  suit,  and  can  supply  them  in  any  number  on  short  notice. 
If,  however,  you  desire  a  diploma  made  exclusively  for  your  school,  we  will  be  glad  to  submit  sketches  and  estimates  for  approval. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Commencement  Programs  and  Invitations,  llie  designs  are  new,  chaste,  artistic,  and  range  in 
price  from  $1.90  to  tia.oo  per  100. 

In  writing  us  for  samples  of  diplomas  don't  forget  to  state  kind  of  school  and  the  number  needed ;  and  for  proprams,  the 
number  and  approximately  the  price  per  hundred  you  wish  to  pay.  It  is  important  that  you  give  us  this  information.  Mention 
iJkit  I^HTnui 

C.    L.    RICKETTS,   opera  House  Bldg.,  CHICAGO. 


Blank  Order  Book 

On  TrecuBurer  of  Sohool  District. 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  School  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
upon  the  Treasurer— and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readHy  be  de* 
taohed,  at  the  following  rates: 

Order  Book  In  titoclLt  All  BlanlLS  l«eft 

Open.   BooIl  Contalnlnir  I'lir^^e 

Httnared  Orders.  4lfle<K>. 


Books  Printed  to  Special  Order: 

With  Name  of  District  and  County,  and  other  Bhinka,  in- 
cluding Name  of  Treasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  s^le, 
Boole  Containing  Three  Hundred  Orders,  $3.00. 

We  have  also  been  printingSpecial  Order  Books  for  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  and  for  Road  Commissioners,  in  Town- 
ships and  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  form  as 
above,  with  changes  desired. 

J.  P.  McCaakey,  Lancuter,  Pa. 

It  will  pay  in  money  and  temper  to  throw  away  the 
old  wells  now  in  use,  and  replace  them  with  the 
<*  Dust-Proof."  Samples  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
ten  (10)  cents.  Address  Dost-Proof  Ink-Stand 
Co.»  Laneaster,  Pa* 


HAHNEMANN 

Medical  Goiiege  and  Hospital 

OF  CHICACOv  ILLINOIS. 

Tlie  thlrty^ixtb  annual  oourse  of  leotm^es  in 
this  Institution  will  oommenoe  September  10,  1896. 
New  college  building.  Well  equipped  laboratories. 
Bxper'.enced  teachers.  Low  fees.  Bqualltj  In 
sex.    New  uosplial  of  SSS  beds  now  open. 

Send  for  anoouDcement. 
JAa.  B.  COBB,  M.  D^  8166  Indlami  Are.,  OUeace.  zo-4 


C 


HAUTAUQUA 

NURSERY  CO. 

Offer  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents. 

Salary  and  expenses  or  commission.    High  grade  stock  at  low 
prices.    New  specialties.    Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 

Men  Wanted 

in  every  town.    Steady  work.    Pay  weekly.    Address 

H.  B.  WILLIAMS,  SECY,  PORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


About  Two  Hundred  Good  Second-Hand  Double 
School  Desks,  will  be  sold  cheap.    Address, 

Z0-3  ;Secretoiy  Scl&ool  Board, 

»i3  SPRING  ST.,  WBST  PITT8TOV9  PA. 
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IHIS  Music  Book,  designed  for  Xeacliers*  Instittltea  and  SclloolSt  entitled 

"  ^'  COMH  AOAIK :  Ottr  Familiar  School  Bons:^,"  contains  abont  One 

Hundred  and  Seventy-five  favorite  School  Songs  and  H3mins.    The  music  of  nearly  One 

Hundred  is  given,  arranged  in  Four  Parts,  of  the  rest  the  Words  only.    Some  compan- 

tively  new  Songs  of  unusual  merit  are  also  inserted.     We  are  indebted  to  Piof.  Jeny 

March,  who  is  well  known  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  popular  Instructor  and  Leader  of  Music^ 

for  suggesiing  a  carefully  selected  list  of  songs,  nearly  all  of  which  are  here  included.  The  brirf 
Hlements  of  Music  are  very  comprehensive.  X^pv^elve  Responsive  Readings* 
added  to  complete  the  book,  will  be  found  useful.  The  varied  and  interesting  Reading:  Mat  ter 
is  a  distinctive  feature,  and  should  commend  the  book  to  favor.  In  the  following  Table  of  Contents 
those  Songs  and  Hymns  marked  with  a  star  (*)  have  the  music  arranged  in  four-part  harmony  : 


A  Spring  Song,* 49 

Abide  With  Me. 86 

Ah,  I  have  sighed  to  rest  me,*  20 
Alice,  Where  Art  Thou  ?•  .  .11 
All  Among  the  Barley,*  ...  41 

All  Hail  the  Power 79 

All  is  Still,  in  Sweetest  Rest,*  18 
All  the  Saints  Adore  Thee,   .  86 

All  Together, 81 

Alpine  Horn,  The, 83 

Andreas  Hofer,* 63 

Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling,  .  86 

Angry  Words,* 34 

At  the  Perry,*         .....  50 

Awake,  My  Soul,* 31 

Away  to  School 79 

Baby  Bye,  Here's  a  Fly,  .  .  86 
Ben  Bolt,* 35 


Beulah  Land, 

Blest  Be  the  Tie  that  Binds,*  .  43 

Blushing  Maple  Tree,*  ...  61 

Blue  Bird,  The 80 

Bridal  Chorus,  **  Lohengrin,"*39 

Brightly,  .  79 

Bounding  Billows,* 15 

Buttercup  Test,*      65 

Buy  My  Strawberries,*  ...  40 
Carol,  Carol,  Christians,*  .  .  67 
Chide  Mildly  the  Erring,  .  .  85 

Child's  Hymn,* 29 

Chime  Again,  Beautiful  Bells,*  3 
Christmas  All  Year  Long,.  .  85 

Christmas  Carol, 86 

Christmas  Time  Come  Again,  81 
Christ  Was  Bom  on  Christmas 

Day,  .  86 

Columbia,  Gem  of  the  Ocean,*  13 

Come  Again,* 2 

Come,  Holy  Spirit,*  .   .  30 

Dear  Mother,  m  Dreams,*    .  36 

Deck  the  Hall, 83 

Dreams,* 55 

Far  Away,      84 

Farewell  to  the  Woods,  ...  83 

"Father  Joe,"* 68 

Flee  as  a  Bird, 82 

Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Aflon,* .  19 
Flow,  Rio  Verde,*  ....  4 
Follow  Me,  Full  of  Glee,  .  .  81 
Foot  Traveler,  The,*  .   .         48 

Forsaken  Am  I,* 42 

Freedom's  Flag,  .  .  .  .  ;  84 
Go  to  Sleep,  Lena,  Darling,*  33 
Good-bye  to  Summer,*  ...  26 
Greenwood  Tree,  The,*  ...  27 
Guide  me,  Great  Jehovah,  .  80 
Hallelujah  Chorus*  {Handel)  46 

Happv  Land,* 29 

Hark!  the  Bell  is  Ringing,*  .  15 
Heaven  is  My  Home,*  23 

Herdsman's  Mountain  Song,*  14 
Ho,  Ho,  Vacation  Da^^s,  .  84 
Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee  ?  .  83 
Home  of  the  Soul, 82 


Home,  Sweet  Home,  ....  86 
Home's  Not  Merely  Walls,  .  79 
How  Can  I  Leave  Thee,  .  .  85 
How  Firm  a  Foundation,*  .  9 
How  gentle  God's  commands,  83 
How  Sweet  the  Name,*  ...  33 

I  Love  to  Sin^,* 53 

I  Love  Thy  Kmgdom,  Lord,*  75 
I  Would  Not  Live  Alway,  .  .  81 

I'll  Do  My  Du^r, 86 

In  Mantua  in  Fetters,*  ...  63 

In  Merry  Chorus,* 45 

Jamie's  on  the  Stormy  Sea,*  54 
Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,  .  80 
Jesus,  the  Thought  of  Thee,  .  80 
Jolly  Old  St  Nicholas,  .  84 
Joy,  Joy,  Freedom  To-day,*  .  74 

Kathleen,* 64 

Kerry  Dance,  The,*  .   .  70 

Kind  Words  Can  Never  Die, .  85 
Land  of  Memory,    .    .  .80 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,*  .  75 
Last  Rose  of  Summer,*  ...  6 
Lead,  Kindly  Light,  ....  81 
LifeLetUsChensh,    .   .  .   .  84 

Little  Boy  Blue,* ..56 

Little  Brother .  82 

Little  Cherry  Blossom,*  ...  65 
Lone  Starry  Hours,*  ....  5 
Longing  for  Spring,  .  .  i  .  83 
Lord,  Dismiss  Us,*  .  .  .38 
Lullaby  from  "  Rrminie,'**  .36 
Maid  of  the  Mill.* 57  '  Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer, 


103 

,81 

25 

72 

12 


Majestic  Sweetness,* 

Meek  and  Lowly, 

Mellow  Horn,  The,*  .  .  . 
Mermaid's  Evening  Song,^ 
Merrily  Greet  the  Mom,* 

Mill  Wheel.  The, 80 

Miller's  Daughter 79 

Morning  Red, 82 

Mowers'  Song 80 

My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,*  .  12 
My  Life  is  Like  the  Rose,*  .  60 

My  Normandy,* 17 

My  Soul,  Be  on  thy  Guard,*  9 

National  Hymn,* 12 

Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,  .  .  83 

Never  Say  Fail 79 

Ninety  and  Nine,  The,*  ...  10 

Nursery  Sonjfs,* 77 

O  Come,  Maidens,  Come,*    .  32 

Oh,  Happy  Day, 103 

Oh,  My  Best  and  Bravest,*  .  62 

O  Parcdise, 83 

O  Touch  the  Harp,*  .  .  .71 
Old  Easy  Chair  by  the  Fire,*  i 
Old  Oaken  Bucket,*   ....  28 

Old  Santa  Clans,* 52 

On  to  the  Field,* 24 

Our  Flag  is  There,* 22 

Peace  on  Earth,* 45 

Perri  Merri  Dictum,  Domine,  82 
*  With  Music. 


Pleasure  Climbs  to  Every 

Mountain,* 44. 

Portuguese  Hymn,*  ....  9 
Rain  on  the  Roof,    .  .   .  85 

Remember  thy  Creator  Now,  8^ 
Robin  Redbreast,*  ,       ...  26 

Rosy  Crown,  The 79 

Row,  Row,  Cheerily  Row,  .  82 
Safely  thro'  Another  Week,*  43 
Saw  ye  Never  in  the  Twili>jht?  8r 
Scotland's  Buming(  Round),*  15 
Sea  Gulls,  The,*  ...  63 

Shall  We  Meet  Beyond  the 

River?  79 

Silently  Falling  Snow,  .   .      82 

Silver  Chimes,* 16 

Sing  Always,*       8 

Sing,  Gaily  Sing,  .....  83 
Singing  in  the  Rain.  ...  85 
Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep,*  ....  77 
Slumber  Song,  The,*  .  .  .  .18 
Soft  Music  is  Stealing,  ...  80 
Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day,  80 

Somewhere,* 58 

Song  of  the  May,* 37 

Song  of  the  Hop  Pickers,*  .  59 
Sparkling  and  Bright, ....  84 

Speak  Gently, 79 

Speed  Away, 82 

Star  Spangled  Banner,  ...  85 
Summer  Days  are  Coming,  .  82 

Sweet  By-and-By, 84. 

-  -         -  a4 
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Sweeter  than  the  Morning,*  . 
Swinging  'Neath  the  Old 

Apple  Tree, 81 

The  Bell  Doth  Toll, 84 

The  Boat  Song, 80 

The  Chapel, 79 

There  is  a  Happy  Land, ...  85 
Thoughts  of  Wonder,*  23 

Three  Kings  of  Orient,*  .  .  66 

Thy  Face  is  Near,* 76 

Trancadillo,* 32 

Twickenham  Ferry,    ....  79 

Up  the  Hills, 81 

Upidee,       81 

Vesper  Hymn, 79 

Weep  for  the  Fallen,  ...  85 
Welcome,  Pretty  Primrose,*  78 
What  Fairy-like  Music,  ...  80 
What  Means  this  Glory,*  .  .  45 
When  Shall  We  Meet  Again,  80 

When  the  Mists, 8x 

When  the  Swallows  Home- 
ward Fly, 83 

Where,  O  Where? 84 

Will  You  Love  Me  Then  as 

Now?* 69 

Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,*  2X 
Work,  the  Night  is  Coming,  .  84 

Your  Mission, 86 

Elements  of  Music 87 

Responsive  Readings,  .  .    *  .  95 


Prices.— One  Copy,  Twen^  Cents ;  Three  Copies,  Fiifty  Cents ;  Six  Copies,  One  Dollar; 
One  Hundred  Copies,  Fifteen  Dollars.    Address  j,  p.  AileCasker.  Z«ax&east«r«  Pa. 


To  Pennsylvania  Teachers. 

Be  careful  in  selecting  your  text-books* 
Remain  fiaithful  to  those  proven  good. 
Obey  the  teachings  of  your  own  experience. 
Object  to  novelties  which  are  merely  novelties. 
Keep  in  mind  that  you  want  results. 
School  use  is  the  true  test  of  text-books. 


E^sperienced  Pennsylvania  Teachers  (ise  Brooks's  Rrifhinefics. 
Tbe  Pennsylvania  State  Norinal  Scliools  Use  Brooks's  Aritliinetics. 

BECAUSE     I.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  practical. 

2.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  ajre  clear. 

3.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  are  well-gcaded. 

4.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  produce  results. 

5.  Brooks's  Arithmetics  have  stood  the  test  of  use. 

BROOKS'S  ARITHHETICS  COMPRISE 

NEW  PRIMARY.  ELEMENTARY.  NEW  MENTAL.  NEW  WRITTEN. 

Fm  XTaioA  ^Lri-bHaMtiofli I 

UNION  PART  I.  UNION  COMPLETE. 

[Nora.— Union  Complete  Is  also  bound  In  two  Tokunes  called  Union  Puts  a  and  3.  J 


Brooks's  Elementary  Alffebrs. 

Brooks's  Mementary  Geometry  and  Triffonometry. 
Brooks's  Hiff her  Arithmetic. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Brooks's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 
All  the  above-named  books  are  by  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M,,  Ph.  D.,  Superinti». 
DENT  OF  Philadelphia  Pubuc  Schools. 


nE-ajDziTQ  FziEirca. 

Edward  H.  Magill,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Ex-Prksidbnt  of  and  P&ofbssor  of  French  in 
SwARTHMORB  CoLLBGB,  has  used  in  his  class  work  methods  which  teach  rapidly  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  French.    These  methods  he  has  embodied  in 

Magill's  Reading  French  Grammar. 
Magill's  Series  of  Modern  Frencli  Autliors. 

Vol.  I.  Francisquc  Sarcey.  Vol.  3.  Anatole  France, 

Vol.  2.  Madame  dc  Witt  (ndc  Gaizot).  Other  volumes  in  preparation. 

"Welsh's  Praotioal  Bnfflish  Ghrammar. 

Lyte's  Bookkeeping  and  Blanks. 

Westlake's  How  to  Write  Letters. 

WesUake's  Common  School  Literature. 
For  puticnian  address  Pelton's  Unrivalled  Outline  Maps. 

Christopher  5ower  Company,  Publishers, 

614  Arcli  Street,  Pta'ladelptala. 


Botany 
books  of  special  value. 

Outlines  of  Ijessons  in  Botany •    For  the  use  of  teachers,  or  mothers  studying 
with  their  children.     By  Jane  H.  Newell. 
Part  I»:     From  Seed  to  Leaf.    Square  i2mo.    Cloth.    150  pages. 

Illustrated.     For  introduction,  50  cents. 
Part  II. :    Flower  and  Fmit.    393  pages.    Illustrated.    Qoth.    For 
introduction,  80  cents. 

A  Reader  in  Botany.     Selected  and  adapted  from  well-known  authors.     Bj 
Jane  H.  Newell. 
Parti*:    From  Seed  to  Leaf.    lamo.    Cloth.    199  pages.    For  intro- 
duction, 6b  cents. 
Part  II.:    Flower  and  Frtllt.     lamo.     Cloth.     179  pages.    For  intro- 
duction, 60  cents. 

I/ittle  JPloweV'Feople,  By  Gertrude  E.  Hale.  Square  i2mo.  lUastiated. 
Cloth.     85  pages.     For  introduction,  40  cents. 

Glimpses  at  the  Plant  World.  By  Fanny  D.  Bergen.  Fully  illustnited. 
lamo.     Cloth.     156  pages.     For  introduction,  50  cents.  . 

Mlements  of  Structural  and  Systematic  Botany.  For  High  Schools  and 
Elementary  College  Courses.  By  Douglas  Houghton  Campbell.  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  Indiana  University.  i2mo.  Cloth.  253  pages.  For  intro- 
duction, ^1.12. 

Plant  Organization.  By  R.  Halsted  Ward,  professor  of  Botany  in  the  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Quarto.  176  pages.  Illustrated. 
Flexible  boards.     For  introduction,  75  cents. 


Deseriptlve  circulars  sent  free  on  application. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

BOSTON,  NEW  ITORK,  CHICACMK 
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A   MARVEL  OF  BEAUTY  UNEQUALLED  FOR 

AND  EXCELLENCE.  SCHOOLS 

THE    NEW 

Chambers's  Encyclopaedia 

Rewritten  and  Enlarged  by  American  and  English  Editors. 
International  in  Character. 


A    DICTIONARY  OF   UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE 

Which  should  be  accessible  to  every  girl  and  boy 
capable  of  using  such  a  work. 

AS  A  WORK   OF  REFERENCE  IT  SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS. 

8278  double-column  pages;  30,000  articles;  3037  illustrations;  92  two- 
page  colored  maps,  and  70  plain  maps. 

IN   TEN    IMPERIAL  OCTAVO  VOLUMES,   BOUND  IN  CLOTH,   SHEEP, 
AND   HALF  MOROCCO. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  SEND  FOR  TERMS. 

-  '>-< 

OTHER   REFERENCE   BOOKS. 

The  Publishers  have  the  largest  and  best  line  of  Works  of  Reference 

ever  offered,  including 

CHAMBERS'S  CONCISE  GAZETTEER  OF  THE   WORLD. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  GAZETTEER   OF  THE   WORLD,  Revised  Edition. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 

BREWER'S   READERS'    HAND-BOOK. 

BREWER'S   HISTORIC  NOTE-BOOK,  and  many  others. 

Also,  WORCESTER'S   UNABRIDGED   DICTIONARY,  and  a  full  series 
of  smaller  Dictionaries  for  desk  use. 
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Correspondence  solicited.  f      B.    LIPPINCOTT    COMPANY,    PUBLISHERS, 

Terms  reasonable.    Address  I 

^  715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 


JULY,  1894./^ 
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The  ItiTcMcctuat  Progress  of  ihe  UnLted  Slater,  .   ,  ,  fr^v.  F.  t'tiri^r.    j 

Seeing  with  Spiritual]  Eyes, ,    ,    ,    ^JtM^J^h  .V.  /^^ttsam.  14 

Ovcr-Educalton:  Tf.-clsniL.THy  tld nested  Men,      „.*.*-.,,.   +   ..  16 
UndergradLLate  Manliness  ;  Ttsc  CoUts*  StiuScm-Rofrdy, .  .   .  *   +   .   .  ,  17 

Ways  and  M^i^Ei^  ^  i^oih^lti  Rcj  Jing  und  Redtjlion.,. S 
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Scliool  Directors,  Teacliers  and  Educators— Take  Notice  1 

It  will  soon  be  Vacation  and  the  time  to  place  new  Blackboards  in  the  old  School  Buildings,  as  well  as 
provide  for  nice  ones  in  the  New  Buildings  to  be  completed  this  year.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
fact  that 

Natural  Slate  Blackboards 

ARE  THE  BEST. 

Matchless  Surface,  Splendid  Marking  and  Erasive  Qualities,  Little  Dust,  Na 

Glare,  Economical,  No  Expense  for  Repairs.    They  Never 

Wear  Out.    Their  First  Cost  the  Only  Cost. 


I 


Is  the  Best  Finished  and  Most  Perfect  of  any  Sliate  Blackboard  in 

the  World,  receiving 

Highest  Award  at  Colombia  E^posifiop,  Chicago,  1893. 

Write  us  for  prices  and  full  particulars.     We  can  save  you  money. 

Slatington=Bang:or  Slate  Syndicate, 

«7.aS.  Z«.  F<OOTE,  Mazi«Lg»r. 
Bf  IBIHRIi  AMD  MABI1JPACX17RKR8  OF 

BLUE   VAtLEY    NATURAI.    SLATE    BLACKBOARDS^ 

SLAXINQXON,    F^A. 

Men  and  Women  of  Ability  and  Push  Wanted  as  Agents, 


Do  You  Want  a  Quartered  Oak 

OFFICE  DESK? 


HAHNEMANN 


Fiist-Class  in  Constrnction  and  Finisli. 

BIODBRAXB  IBI  PRICC 

Delivered  in  Qood  Order.    Freight  Paid  io  Tonr 
Bailroad  Station. 


If  so,  or   If  you  want  anything  in  the  line  ot   ScllOOl 
SupplieSt  write  for  our  new  Catalogues  and  prices. 

ANDREWS  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO., 

65  Fifth  Avenno,  New  Yori.         n-S 


Medical  College  sa  flospital 

OK  CHICAGO,  II^l^INOIS. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  course  of  lectures  in  this  instituTtoa 
will  commence  September  14,  1894.  New  college  b<iiiLiiiri£, 
elevators,  restaurant,  reading  rooms  and  laboratories.  Fviexy- 
thing  modern.  Experienced  teachers.  Low  fees.  Equality 
in  sex.  Send  for  Lecture  Card,  Announcement,  and  saaiplc  vf 
The  Clinquk.    Address  11-4 

J.  Rt  COBBy  Jf  •  D.f  3156  Indiana  Ave.,  Chica^. 

"Dust-Proof" 

School  Ink-Wells. 


The  ordinary  metal  covered  school  ink  wells  are 
almost  worthless.  Ink  thickens  in  them  from  dust, 
rust  and  evaporation.  In  many  schools  they  remain 
unused.  Why  pay  for  what  you  connot  use  ?  The 
**  Dust-Proof"  being  a  necked  bottle,  closed  with 
a  coik  stopper,  is  both  dust-proof  and  airtighL 

lioaids  of  Directors  should  insts/  when  buying  new 
Schotil  Desks  that  they  be  equipped  with  these  wells. 
They  may  cost  a  trifle  more,  but  they  will  last  a  life* 
time.     A  j^>oor  article  is  dear  at  any  price. 

It  will  pay  in  money  and  temper  to  throw  away  tfa« 
old  wells  now  in  use,  and  replace  them  with  the 
"  Dust  Proof."  Samples  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
ten  (10)  cents.     Address 

Dust-Proof  Ink-Stand  Co., 

LANCASTER.  PA. 


THE  IlffTERIff ATIONAI.  CTGI.OP2CDIA. 

Complete  In  15  TOlames.     ZVo  Index  Needed.     Titles  nnder  one  Alphabet. 


M.  Q,  Seheaffert  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  State  Supt,  Pennsylvania. 

*'  After  the  purchase  of  an  Unabridged  Dictionary  every 
School.  Board  should  procure  for  the  Ungraded  Schools  a  copy 
of  the  Interna- 
tional Cyclo- 
paedia. It  is 
comparatively 
cheap  in  price, 
accurate  and 
reliable  in 
scholarship, 
and  conveni- 
ent for  refer- 
ence." 


Jno.W.Snoke, 
Supt.  Lebanon 
Co.,  Pa. 

"I  have  care- 
fullyexamined 
the  Interna, 
tional  Cyclo- 
psdia  and  am 
cxcee  d  i  n  g  I  y  . 
well  pleased  il 
with  it." 


M,  J.  Breohtf  Supt.  Schools,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa, 

*'  The  International  Cyclopijeil  <  hc?r%  upon  its  face^the  evi- 
dence of  a  discriminating  ^chubr^hi|).     Every  article  seems  to 

'  ■  t  prepared 
■•■  ith  a  view  of 
giving  the  stu- 
'I'jnt  the  sali- 
'  I  t  points  of 
1 1. e subject  un- 
'5i'r    discus- 


J  £dw.  Brooks, 
■  Supt.  Schools, 
;  Piila.,  Fa. 

"'Ihe  Inter- 

itional      Cy- 

^      opaedia  is  an 

;,  ■    ccllent.work 

\;'  !■  is  ably  edit- 

\     1     and      its 

''    laims  cf  late- 

■^  "rss  and  com- 

:.'      prehensive- 

I  ess  are  well 
-^  i'unded.  It  is 
>  >  jpropriately 
i  s'led  a  com- 
;  indium  o  f 
niman  knowl- 


edge." 


50,000  Titles.    25,000  Cross  Jleferences.    J\illy  Illustrated. 

We  will  tell  you  more  about  it  and  how  to  obtain  it  if  you  send  your  name  and  address. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Ful)lisliers,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Blank  Order  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  Sohool  District. 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  School  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
upon  the  Treasurer — and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
tached, at  the  following  rates : 

Order  BooIl  In  Stock  i  All  Blanks  L,eft 

Open,    Book  Containing:  Xkree 

Hitnflrefl  Orderf*,  •a.iM^. 


Books  Printed  to  Special  Order : 

With  Name  of  District  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  in- 
cluding Name  of  Treasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  style. 
Book  Containing  Thrse  Hundred  Orders,  I3.00. 

We  have  also  been  printtneSpecial  Order  Books  for  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  and  for  Road  Commissioners,  in  Town- 
ships  and  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  form  as 
above,  with  changes  desired.  , 

J.  P.  McOASKBT,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


49*  The  Pennsyliranla  District  Resister 

will  be  ordered  at  Publishers'  rates  (^50  by  express  or  ^5.00 
by  mail),  to  any  School  Board  desiring  it,  and  remitting 
amount  here  named  with  order  for  the  book.    Address, 

J.  P.  1CCCASKE7, 

TiancaatT,  Pa. 


Newkst  Books. 


The  American  System  of  Vertical  Writing. 

Six  numbers.     Per  doz.         -         -         -         fi.oo 
The  first  writing  books  to  present  a   series  of  graceful, 
elegant,  simple,  pleasing,  perfectly  executed  vertical  Script 
/arms. 

Numbers  8,  9, 10  and  11. 

New  Spenceiian  Copy  Books.  Price,  per  doz.  .96 
These  constitute  the  Ihisifiess  Course  of  the  Spenccrian 
System  Revised.  Nos.  8  and  lo  contain  business  forms. 
No.  9  teaches  book-keeping  by  singie  entry,  and  No.  ii, 
book-keeping  by  double  entry— the  only  copy  books  pub- 
lished  that  teach  book-keeping. 

White's  School  Management       -       -    $i.oo 

Public  Opinion  says  :  "  It  would  be  well  for  themselves, 
their  scholars,  and  the  Republic,  if  School  Management 
could  be  carefully  and  thoughtfully  read  by  every  teacher." 

Maxwell's  First  Book  in  English       -        40 

A  beginner's  book.  Easy,  pleasant,  yet  thorough  train- 
ing in  clear,  accurate  expression  of  thought  by  the  study  of 
simple  but  interesting  sentences.  An  admirable  preparation 
for  Maxwell's  Introductory  Lessons  in  English  (40  cents). 
These  form  the  latest  two-book  scries  of  Kngli>h  Grammar 
for  Common  schools. 

Harper  and  Burgess's  Inductive  Studies  in 
English  Grammar       -  -  -       .46 

••  The  object  for  which  the  work  has  been  written  Is  a 
very  worthy  one,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  a  teacher  any- 
where whose  knowledge  of  langu.ige  is  so  liniiled  that  he  can- 
not use  the  book  succes^tully."— E.  A.  Pugslhy,  Instructor 
of  Rhetoric,  St.  Laurence  Tniversity,  Canton,  New  York. 

Guerber's  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome    ;?i.5o 

"  We  recall  no  recent  work  in  this  field  more  interesting, 
or  which,  without  being  pretentious,  will  give  the  re.-idcr  so 
quickly  and  surely  a  knowledge  ol  classical  mythology."— 
AVw  y'ork  Times. 

Swinton's  First  Lessons  in  Our  Country's 
History  -  -  -  -  ^8 

A  revised,  enlarged,  and  newly  illustrated  edition  brought 
down  to  the  Columbian  year. 

Swinton's   School   History   of  the   United 
States  -  -  -  -  .90 

"  A  genuinely  good  book— improved  at  many  points  and 
lowered  at  no^^."— Journal  of  EducMioH. 

Smart's  Manual  of  School  Gymnastics      .30 

"1  am  agreeably  surprised  with  Smart's  Manual  of 
School  Gymnastics.  It  is  the  first  one  dealing  with  physical 
work  in  public  schools  that  can  be  followed  by  the  teacher 
without  a  key  or  previous  training  by  a  speci.d  instructor." 
—Ellen  Lb  Gardk,  Director  Physical  Training,  Public 
Schools,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Cooley'8  Laboratory  Studies  in  Blemeittuy 

Chemistry  .  -  -  -       50 

151  Experiments  devoted  to  fundamcnLal  lacts  airf  prfe- 
ciples  in  elementary  chemistry,  and  closely  confiormiEg  rj 
the  work  in  chemistry  outlined  in  ihc  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten.  These  studies  can  be  used  in  oonnect'.oa  w\± 
any  course  in  elcmcntiiry  general  chemistry. 

Conklin's  Practical  Lessons  in  Lanfriukse   35 

"  Conklin's  Practical  Lessons  seems  to  be  cnUrely  i«  ac- 
cord with  the  modern  movement  amoi^  educaiors  with  re- 
spect to  the  teaching  of  English.  I  like  it  very  muck.'*— 
Geokgb    D.    Hoxib,    Principal    Union    School,    PaialiBe 

Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Tundenherg's  First  Lessons  in  Readinff     25 

The  latest  primary  reading  book  published-  Plicn»c- 
word  method.  Thought  developed—machine  leaching  etc  J- 
ed.  Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  public  schools  o*  Ftti*. 
burg,  Pa.,  May  8,  1^9^. 

The  Teacher's  Edition  of  this  book,  50  ocsts.  is  a 
complete  manual  in  which  each  lesson  is  developed.  Ij  cas- 
tains  outlines  for  slate  and  board  work,  instruction  in  pii> 
netics,  rules  for  pronunciation,  spelling,  etc. 

Eclectic  English  Classics  ncr.o  indudts  : 

Arnold' B  (Matthew)  SohraD  and  Bustnm.  -  ^ 
Emerson's  (R.W.)  The  American  Scholar,  Self- 

Reliance.  Compensation,  -  -  ^ 

Irvlngs  Sketch  Book-SelectlonB.  -  » 

Macaulay's  Second  Essay  on  Chatham.  -  so 

Scott's  Ivanhoe,         -         -  -  -  .50 

Marmlon,       -         -  -  -  ^ 

Lady  of  the  Lake,    -  -  -  .« 

The  Abbot,     ----.«> 

Shakespeare's  JuUns  C»aar,        -  -  j» 

Twelfth  Night,       -  -  .«) 

Merchant  of  Venice,        -  ■» 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  from  The  Specut^r, .» 

President  Harper's  Inductive  Classical  Befies 

Latest  additions: 

Harper  and  Castle's  Greek  Proge  Compodtln,  -ti 
Harper  and  Wallace's  Xenophon'B  AnabailB,  ^5^ 
Harper  and  Miller's  Vergil's  Aoneld  and 

Bucolics,     -----  x^ 

Harper  and  Castle's  IndnctlTe  Gretic  Primer,  i-is 
Harper  and  Colman's  Casar—  Text  cmiy,  .75 


Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices — spedal 
terms  for  first  supplies.  Bulletin  of  new  books  free 
on  request. 


IMPOHTAITT.  For  the  benefit  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, we  have  printed  and  published  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  on  Secondary  School  Studies,  This  valuable  document,  of  250 
pages,  is  supplied  at  the  nominal  price  of  30  cents.  It  will  be  sent 
post-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK        CINCINNATI        CHICAGO        BOSTON         PORTLAND,  ORE. 


AUGUST,  1894. 
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Self  Oblitfix^n.  "He  I  h*<  V^ 


Sh4kc»peiir«'fl  Pedagogy  :    i 

tC«adin£,  ttie  Cenirai  Point  ^*.  ^-ui .      -V  u, 

Co1i]e[^e  Education  -    EttF-Liiii    J-^r    ks^-ynndl 

Paper  Foldrnff,  Cultinj:,  And  Moutiting, 

Somf  Practicjkt  Prtjbilcmv     '  '  i-  .►. 

Or  College  Lilc:  H«i  itjjng 

Editoflml  Departmeni     f^f' 

TiJIt  '  " 


Von  by  OlMorvAttOM 
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Mil  I  St^te  Nflntial  Schools — Flag  of  !h«  Free  : 

I  ft  M  —  lr*eci^.  and    Ihc^r  flAvaff»:    In^irjciSuna 

m  ScnoMis   jf  i  'niKfio — »  riutr  City  Gone— Rich&rd  Wagnei- — lEeinf  Klc*  ,  6^ 
Music  Page*— **Vtvji  L*Atnci'tD»/\   ,.,......,.   .  M.  Miltang  gu 


Some  Fragment-  -'  tu^t  rh,,i,  ^tf^^  _  ....  .  EJ^tk  iL  F^wU*^  if 
T5.e  Do<ctri»«  oi  "  Nt  Ijtc  ^f  Life/'     ,*.*..    ,   ,   ,  54 

LUiitf  Sermon      t  -j,d  Littte  Lives  .   ,..,.-..».  55 

Ktc[j  the  Birds  .1 ,    . .    ,.  «ikJ  Miirtm,  Bk..      *  *  .  C  C  Akh^t.  sfi 

t^ducjiilQcial  Valu<:s  1  Um*  m  tin(olding  the  MimIj^ck)  Soiit  of  MaDh  .  .  *  S? 
Public  Libranck;  ijchool  UbraLrv  Lj,w  Ne*ii4eiJ, ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  .  S.  h\  Riwmck.  5» 
Rca^^ing  »nd  Voice  Cultare  .  -  ,  ,  dutrge  H\  il^^t,  ft 
-^ ..ill  ljJ«i  It** fii 
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"Up  to  Date" 

WRITING  MACHINE. 


TSS  02TZ.7 

Standard  Typewriter 

At  a  Heaaonable  Pzica. 

A  El  Jill  arMi  8Utid3Lr<l  ttftcHiof  of  llt^  Fim-Clmai. 

frreipectiire  of  Prict— The  liit    Tritl  Provet  it 

TIila  Sett  &I1I3  Most  Complete  Syui<Urd  Vrmag  Kiwtetas MmA^ 

PoilliirQaF  ibi  Beit  anA  Qniy  Nit^tri  MsAllbtdcr  ll*i«* 

AQtomatio  TabQiAtar  And  MUUte  CaiToetor. 

A&r  Huml»er  of  Ck^lorv  at  I&k  can  b«  Vs«4  qa  •  ftinf  It  Sli««t. 

Colar  etn  be  Cltaaftd  tftiUnUy. 

fitftEdftfd  ScyboBtd, 

ainPl^K*  STBKOMe,   orRAHt^v* 


I 


4iiiii*tt«t**nviiMlillliiiniiiuilltllllllllMii*)tMlib 

i  THIS  COUPON  18  WORTH  i 

i  tskl*3.00  I 

J  To  any  fejifltr  nf  tKc  Pe'^nSiri.VAMiA  ScMOni  | 
2  frjit^NWAL  whose  Older  reaches  i*s  tncjote  b^EF*  - 
sTEMBER  tM,i8g4.  r 

E  riTT  THIS  OUT.  = 

^jiiiiiitiiiitiiittniiiiiiitiiitttvttit]fiiiiii((ii«iiiiir 


Eoiljo4ies  every  gtiod  rfuality  Tfititifj  fft  ^hc*  wcftltif  m*cbint^ 

atiil  has  ctiitvy  points  «ir 

wc  wid  »eml  you  betinii 

p&mphlcL  giving  full  deiail,  pnoc  iiii4  («£  ciiuiie  oi  kcyUoonl. 

National  Typewriter  Co., 

Horku  Aitil  d^n'l  aflfi!e&,  e^td  ami  Antli  .St>  . 

FHIl^AOIiLPHIA,  PA. 

50L.B    ALI.   QVES   TUB  WOTOJO, 


Schodl  Directors,  Teacliers  and  Hiltscators— Take  KoUc^e! 

It  will  spc|(i  ht  Viicanoii  and  llie  titn^  to  pTac*  trrw  Blackbot^rds  in  I  he  oil 
provide  for  niee  one*  ifi  ibe  New  H^iiidiiigs  to  be  completed  tkks  jtAt  Tti^-n!  is 
ikct  thjkt 

Natural  S'ate  Blackboards 

ABB  TUB  BBST. 

Matchless  Surface,  Splendid  Marking  and  Erasive  Quaimas,  LltUe  Dust,  No 

Glard,  Eoononrjfcal,  No  Expanse  for  Repairs.    They  Never 

Wear  Out.    Their  First  Cost  the  Only  Cost. 

THE  BLUE  VALLEX 

Is  the  Best  Finished  and  Most  Perfect  of  any  Slat©  Blockboftrd  In 

the  World,  receiving 

Highest  nu;apd  at  Colambia  E?5positioD,  Chicago,  1893. 

Write  lis  fof  ijriccfi  !iu4  full  p^wticuiars,     Wc  can  SAvt  yon  money. 

Slatington=Bangor  Slate  Syndicate, 

MIMEMS  AMU  N ANrPACTrREHft  OF 

BLVE   VALI.EV    NATriLAL   SLATE    RI.ACKBOAROS, 

SLAXINGTON,    F»A. 


n  50RPR15ING  INl/ESTMENT. 


OFFER 

\im\TEO. 

OPPOWVi 

>fow 
p^ss\^Q 


Have  you  ever  looked  upon  education  as  an  investment  ?  It  is 
immaterial  if  your  parents  paid  for  it  or  if  you  paid  for  it  your- 
self. Either  way  it  was  an  investment,  and  you  are  reaping  the 
returns,  which  is  the  interest. 

The  interest  is  in  the  form  of  knowledge  and  the  power  which 
knowledge  gives  you  in  this  world. 

Knowledge  is  largely  a  matter  of  reference.  No  man  can  re- 
member all  he  would  like,  all  he  needs  to  know.  If  your  learn- 
ing is  all  stored  in  your  brain  and  you  have  no  library  to  fall 
back  on,  to  refer  to,  you  are  getting  very  small  interest,  indeed. 
Capital,  then,  is  represented  by  your  library. 
If  you  already  own  a  library,  good.  If  not,  invest  some  more 
capital,  that  you  may  get  higher  interest  and  not  have  to  draw  on 
the  principal. 

But  to  own  a  library  as  a  rule  requires  large  capital.  Almost 
more  than  the  interest  is  worth,  think  some.  When  that's  so 
there's  something  wrong  somewhere.  You  probably  invest  your 
capital  injudiciously. 

Suppose  you  invest  on  the  instalment  plan — the  PHILADEL- 
PHIA INQUIRER  way.  Ten  cents  a  day. 
That's  not  a  large  sum.  Still,  it's  a  big  investment.  Interest 
on  the  total  cost  is  less  than  I3.00  per  annum.  Small  sum 
enough,  true,  but  what  will  it  bring?  The  INQUIRER  way 
will  bring  you  all  knowledge.  It  will  supply  you  with  the  most 
celebrated  reference  library  in  existence — The  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  Ninth  (latest)  Edition.  For  ^3.00  a  year  you  have 
all  the  information  of  the  world  on  all  subjects  at  your  command. 
That  I3.00  represents  the  entire  yearly  interest  on  your  invest- 
ment.    Think  of  it ! 

The  INQUIRER  10  cents  a  day  plan  is  this:  Ten  cents  a  day 
(payable  monthly)  and  you  get  half  the  complete  set  of  25  ele- 
gant volumes  at  once,  the  remainder  when  the  first  half  is  paid 
for.  The  other  INQUIRER  plan  is  Js-oo  a  month  and  you  get 
the  complete  set  delivered  at  once. 

The  INQUIRER  guarantees  this  to  be  the  best  Encyclopedia  in 
existence.  Printed  on  fine  quality  paper,  bound  in  elegant  style, 
up  to  date  in  every  way, 

You  can  see  it  free  at  the  INQUIRER'S  Reading  Room,  121 
South  nth  St.,  or  if  you  desire  to  examine  a  volume  it  will  be 
sent  to  you  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  a  card  requesting  same. 


Bear  in  Mind 


that  tbU  iB  the  NEW  LIBQE  TYPE  EDITION, 
complete  in  26  volumes,  ENLARGED  AND 
REVISED,  and  is  the  only  Encyclopedia  in  the  world  REVIdED,  TO  DATE. 

Address  THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  E.  B.  Dept, 

121  SOUTH  llih  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Mention  this  adveriiscmcnt.       Or»   16  Centre  Square,  LANCASTER,  PA. 


Nbwbst  Books 


The  American  System  of  Vertical  Writing. 

Six  numbers.     Per  doz.         -         -         -         ^i.oo 
The  first  writing  books  to  present  a  series  of  graceful, 
elegant,  simple,  pleasing,  perfectly  executed  vertical  Script 
/brtfts. 

Numbers  8,  9, 10  and  11. 

New  Spcncerian  Copy  Books.  Price,  per  doz.  .96 
These  constitute  the  Business  Course  of  the  Spcncerian 
System  Revised.  Nos.  8  and  lo  contain  business  forms. 
Mo.  9  teaches  book-keeping  by  singie  entry,  and  No.  ii, 
book-keeping  by  double  entry — the  only  copy  books  pub- 
lished that  le.-ich  book-keeping. 

Wliite's  School  Management       -       .    $i.oo 

Pubiic  Opinion  says  :  "  It  would  be  well  for  themselves, 
their  scholars,  and  the  Republic,  if  School  Management 
could  be  carefully  and  thoughtfully  read  by  every  teacher." 

Maxwell's  First  Book  in  English       -       .40 

A  beginner's  book.  Easy,  pleasant,  yet  thorough  train- 
ing in  clear,  accurate  expression  of  thought  by  the  study  of 
simple  but  interesting  sentences.  An  admirable  preparation 
for  Maxwell's  Introductory  lessons  in  English  (40  cents). 
These  form  the  latest  two-book  series  of  English  Grammar 
for  common  schools. 

Harper  and  Burgess's  Inductive  Studies  in 
English  Grammar       -  .  .       .40 

"  The  object  for  which  the  work  has  been  written  is  a 
very  worthy  one,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  a  teacher  any- 
where  whose  knowledge  of  language  is  so  limited  that  he  can- 
not use  the  book  successlully."— E.  A.  Pugsley,  Instructor 
of  Rhetoric,  St.  Laurence  University,  Canton,  New  York. 

Querber's  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome    11.50 

"  We  recall  no  recent  work  in  this  field  more  interesting, 
or  which,  without  being  pretentious,  will  give  the  reader  so 
quickly  and  surely  a  knowledge  of  classical  mythology,"— 
New  York  Times, 

fiwinton's  First  Lessons  in  Our  Country's 
History  -  -  -  -  .48 

A  revised,  enlarged,  and  newly  illustrated  edition  brought 
down  to  the  Columbian  year. 

Swinton's   School  History   of  the   United 
States  -  -  -  .  .90 

*'  A  genuinely  good  book— Improved  at  many  points  and 
lowered  at  none." —yournal  of  Education. 

fimart's  Manual  of  School  Gymnastics      .30 

"  I  am  agreeably  surprised  with  Smart's  Manual  of 
School  Gymnastics.  It  is  the  first  one  dealing  with  physical 
work  in  public  schools  that  can  be  followed  by  the  teacher 
without  a  key  or  previous  training  by  a  special  instructor." 
— Ellbn  Lk  Garde,  Director  Physical  Training,  Public 
Schools,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Oooley's  Laboratory  Stndies  in  Elementiix 
Chemistry  -  -  -        .    .ja 

151  Experiments  devoted  to  ^ndamental  (acts  ind  pre- 
ciples  in  elementary  chemistry,  and  closely  coaJbiusg  ta 
the  work  in  chemistry  ouUined  in  the  Report  of  tke  Ga- 
rni ttee  of  Ten .  Th  CSC  st  udies  can  be  used  b  couiectioe  wiA 
any  course  in  elementary  general  chemistry. 

Conklin's  Practical  Lessons  in  Lanmiace  as 

"  Conklin's  Practical  Lessons  seems  to  be  entirdy  m  k- 
cord  with  the  modem  movement  among  educaion  wuli  r» 
spect  to  the  teaching  of  English.  I  like  it  «ry  Back."- 
Gborgb  D,  Hoxib,  Principal  Union  School,  PkbtlK 
Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Fandenberg*8  First  Lessons  in  Beadisf  ^ 

The  latest  primary  reading  book  pab&hed.  Pbo■t^ 
word  method.  Thought  developed — machine  teaduafavoid' 
ed.  Adopted  for  exclusive  use  hi  the  poblic  ffcfaoois  d  FiBi' 
burg,  Pa.,  May  8,  1894. 

The  Teacher's  Edition  of  this  book.  50  cean^iit 
complete  manual  in  which  each  lesson  b  developed.  It  at- 
tains outlines  for  slate  and  board  work,  imtniction  la  ^ 
netics,  rules  for  pronunciation,  spe&Ing,  etc. 

Eclectic  English  Classics  nmv  iiuhtda: 

Arnold's  (llatthew)Soliral)  sad  Rttifemn,  -  •» 
Emerson's  (B.W.)  Th*  American  SoboUur.  Mf- 

Rellance.  Compensatloa,         .       .  .« 

IrvlDg's  Sketch  Book— SMeetlons,  m 

Macaulay's  Second  Esaay  on  ctn^tit^ni  .  .■ 

Scott's  lyanhoe,        -         -         .       .  ,p 

Marmlon,       ....  49 

LadyoftheLakOt    -        .        -  .p 

The  Abbot,     .  -         -        -  jfe 

Shakespeare's  Jnllus  Caaar,       ^       .  ja 

TweinhNlsht.  « 

Merchant  of  Venice,      -  •« 

Sir  Roger  de  GoTerley  Papers,  from  VuS^edtttr,  m 

President  Harper's  Indnctive  dasstodflaiiff 

Latest  additions: 

Harper  and  Gastte's  Greek  ProM  Oompoattisii,  n 
Harper  and  Wallace's  Xenoplion*s  AnatesU.  I*  9> 
Harper  and  XUler's  VergU's  Aeneid  lad 

Bucolics,     -  ....        1.0 

Harper  and  Castle's  IndnotiTe  Greek  FxUsir^  1  >} 
Harper  and  ToUnan's  Oaasar—  Text  enfy,        .;s 


Books  sent  prepaid  on  recdpC  of  prices— qwil 
terms  for  first  supplies.  Bulletin  of  new  boob  free 
on  request. 


IMPOHTAITT.  For  the  benefit  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, we  have  printed  and  publislicd  the  Report  of  the  CommiiUe^ 
Ten  on  Secofidary  School  Studies.  This  valuable  documentp  of  250 
pages,  is  supplied  at  the  nominal  price  of  30  cents.  It  will  be  sent 
post-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK         CINCINNATI         CHICAGO        BOSTON         PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOClATtON 
ProJceedingB  of  Thirty-Ninth  Anriujil  S««ic^Q  State  Assoctathon,  , 
AddrcfrSfiS  of  Weieome^,  W  A'  McCiure^  H'm,  L\  I^tMitan  '  -  v  r 
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Forestry  in  P«^. 

Depo.rtmeeita3  ii..-.L^.  ...,,-1  '.*]?.. -3  .r.-i  ..j.  .  .  t,,/ 

The  Empire  of  the  C  ,  ,..♦,.  Lkiu.  ,' 

Physicfli  Culture  :  \  «d  nf  rra4iaii£^  A,  D,  / 

Elementary  Science  1..   i,.-.    c^ -.Lftic  Scboolt,  *  ♦    .  ^  S*  t\    x^— *  v^rr. 

First  Sicps  in  Rendmi;  i*nd   Lan^uih)£« j?,  ^,  i'ii//ar4. 

FoJUrd  System:  The  Oihcr  Side*  *  , f.LSmf4^f^ 
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Report  of  Committee  of  Tefl.» 
Ch^j-tiiAnd  Apparatus^        -   -  , 

Oreat  Tendencic^ii  in  Modern  EducalLon,  ...,,.  iS 
Palrioiiam  :  KoiKnisiljiJiiy  of  IVichet  tti  ihi*  DiTtctioft^     ,  b  .4 

C&n  A^riculiure  &e  Taught  iti  the  Schoolv?  .   .   .  .   ./  »  17 

Art  In  Educavioij, ,,.,.»  i.  i^i 

Qfhceri  Elected.   .  118;  Treasurer's  hnQounl,   ,  133:    Kc-Diutjuns,  ,  i^^ 

EKCUfbkGiii  to  Elwyn.  .146:   School  Exhibits,  .  147. 
List  of  Membtri,  ...       -   ,  i+b  f  '*Thc  Mellow  Horn/'  .  tt'm.Jtmet.  tjo 
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"NATIONAL" 

"Up  to  Date'*  'I'he  onltt 

WRITING  JIACHISE.  ^^^""^^'^  Typewriter 


^itiiiiii«l«iitiiiiiiiiiiiMililililiiiliiifiiiiMiil1ilii§ 
§  THIS  COUPON  IS  WORTH  I 

ETo  any  regular  uf  \l\t  P*k>*y*.vania  i^chc^ol  ; 
«  JoVKPfAL  wliohc  ordict  leacbeii  ui  Uclurc  SEP*  ? 
;Tt.MBE.R  t ^1,1694.  = 

I  CITT  THIS  ntST*  I 

l4»llli*«il»tl«|iiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiitiMiiiiii|iiiMiii|ilpliF 


Em^XKiies  eveiy  good  rjualir^  rrsimt!  m  otlrrf  Trrfmu  -narhlttr^ 
and  has  many  points  uf  - 
wt  vrill  iiend  ;yoiji  htJiutji 

fUrophlcl*  JJJvitl^  full  Jcl:-iil,  iM;l.-''   ijiij   1.1^     niil   t-  .,1   kc*l'.iJ«1. 

ITational  Typew^riter  Co.^ 

Wiirks  mill  (ti^iri  Ofll4M«tt,  :!:kf  AiEiil  4rrli  S4^^ 

SOLD    Al-I-   OVER   Tas   WORl-D 


Scliool  Oireetor^f  Teacliera  and  Educators^Take  Notice  I 

It  will  sfkon  tjc  V'ilcalifjri  antl  the  titne  tc*  place  new  BlacktioaTtis  in  the  old  - 
provide  for  nice  ones  in  the  New  Bulidiq|[S  to  be  completetl  ihis  )'car,     Tbcfc  i* 

j^atiiral  S'^t^  Blackboards 

ARE  THE  BEST. 

Matchless  Surface.  Splendid  Marking  and  ErasiveQualiues.  LiiiioDu^,  No 

GlarSj  Economical,  No  Expanse  for  Repairs.    They  Nover 

Wear  Out,    Their  First  Cost  the  Only  Cost* 


Is  the  Best  Finished  and  Most  Perfect  of  any  Slale  Blackboard  ii 

the  V/orld,  receiving 


THE  BLtTJE  VALLEY 

shed  and  Most  Perfect  of  any  Slale 
the  V/orld,  receiving 

Highest  Award  at  Colombia  EJiposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

Write  u«  for  prices  »nd  full  pwticuimrs.     We  can  save  yoa  moflcy. 

Slating:ton«Ban^or  Slate  Syndicate, 

J.B^.  Z..  FOOTS.  M»n«e«r. 

MI?seR«  AMD  MASCtl-'ACnrVReRfl  OF 

mXlE   YALLEV    NATITRAL    SLATE    BLACKBOARDS, 

SLATINGTON,    t>A. 


At  a  Beaaomable  Price. 

A  EiRh  Cir&ei«  Sl&Jidai^d  MacMno  of  Use  Flrst'Cl&M. 

Irrespectivi  of  PricQ--Th9  Best*    Trill  Prores  it 

The  Beat  fttid  Host  Complete  SiaH' I  mit  Maclilaf  tt&dft. 

PoaitiYtiy  tbe  Be^ti&Dil  Onl?  P  >  t ifoian- Made.  1 

Automatic  Tail  ml  a  tor  and  Baifctiice  Corr^cidr* 
Any  !ffumb«f  of  Colora  of  Ink  ctkn  lie  Uatd  on  a  dU|l«  Sb««t. 

Color  &an  he  iitiartged  lUBtanllx.  \ 

Sundarci  Keyboard.  1 

BtMi*i^E;«  MTRoMa^  orAABLK.  I 


®ur  familiar  Scbool  Songs. 


-^^^^ 


"Come  Again." 


^^^^^^^  ♦♦♦> 

Selection  of  5ongs  for 


Institutes  and  Schools. 

Brief  Elements  of  Music, 

Twelve  Responsive  Readings. 


Oood  Music  arouses  a  spirit  of  srood-will.  creates  a  liarmonlous  atmosphere,  and  wliere  harmony 
and  good-will  prevail,  the  disobedient,  turbulent,  unruly  spirit  finds  no  resting-place.  Herbert  5pencer 
puts  his  final  test  of  any  plan  of  culture  in  the  form  of  a  question,  *<Does  it  create  a  pleasurable  ex- 
citement In  the  pupils?**  Judged  by  this  criterion.  Music  deserves  the  first  rank,  for  no  work  done 
in  the  school  room  is  so  surely  creative  of  pleasure  as  singing.  .  .  .  Do  we  not  agree,  then,  that  Vocal 
Music  has  power  to  benefit  every  side  of  the  child  nature  ?  And  in  these  days,  when  we  seek  to  make 
our  schools  the  arenas  where  children  may  grow  into  symmetrical,  substantial,  noble  characters,  can 
we  afford  to  neglect  so  powerful  an  aid  as  Music  ?    Let  us,  as  teachers,  encourage  it  in  every  way  possible. 

In  Qermany  the  children  In  the  schools  Commit  to  Memory  the  words  they  are  accustomed  to  sing, 
and  they  are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  Music  anywhere ;  especially  when  great  numbers  are  assembled  do 
they  sing  together,  In  mighty  chorus,  the  songs  and  hymns  of  the  Fatherland  without  reference  to 
a  book  **for  the  words.*'  This  is  a  grand  result  coming  out  of  the  Schools.  In  America  too  much 
time  is  occupied  in  teaching,  not  enough  in  learning,  and,  as  a  result,  when  we  want  to  sing— perhaps 
only  the  National  Hymn—'*  nobody  knows  the  words.*'  Let  it  be  regarded  an  essential  part  of  School 
work,  daily  or  weekly,  for  Teacher  and  pupil  to  Commit  to  Memory  some  good  thing  in  Prose  or  Song. 


PRICES.— One  Copy^  Twenty  Cents;  Three  Copies,  Fifty  Cents;  Six 
Copies,  One  Dollar;  One  Hundred  Copies,  Fifteen  Dollars,  by  JSxpress. 


AddareMi  J.  P.  McCaszbt,  Xiancaster,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  School  Journal  Print, 

Lancaster,  Pa.  V 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 


PBCK  AND  ARRO\%^SMITH'S  ROMAN  LIFE 
IN  LATIN  PROSE  AND  VERSE  aims  to  give  in  the 
form  of  a  collection  of  characteristic  extracts  from  varied  sources 
a  representative  survey  of  Latin  letters  for  the  use  of  those  who 
cannot  devote  a  longer  course  to  the  study.  The  selections  arc 
made  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  intrinsic  interest  and  their  re- 
lation to  Roman  life,  and  range  from  the  popular  songs  which 
antedate  written  literature,  to  the  Christian  Hymns  of  the  third 
century.  To  each  selection  is  prefixed  a  concise  account  of  the 
author,  when  known,  and  his  works,  with  a  brief  working  bib- 
liography. For  convenience  in  sight  reading  the  text  is  pro- 
vided with  a  translation  of  the  more  difficult  words,  and  followed 
by  a  fuller  commentary  on  special  points  of  interest.  Several 
of  the  selections  have  never  before  been  published  with  an  Eng- 
lish commentary. 

Tlie  Report  of  tlie  Latin  Conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  favors  for  first  readings  in  Latin,  authors  whose 
works  have  a  general  interest  and  a  close  relation  to  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  people.  ARROWSMITH  AND  WHICH- 
ER'S  FIRST  LATIN  READINGS— neariy  ready— meets 
the  Committee's  requirements.  Adapted  to  second-year  work, 
it  is  a  collection  of  simple,  carefully  graded  material,  wide  in  its 
scope  and  interesting  in  its  matter.  The  selections  deal  more 
with  the  daily  life  and  .customs  of  the  Romans  than  with  their 
military  achievements,  and  are  not  confined  to  any  one  author 
or  period.  Specimen  pages  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
Publishers. 

THE  RfePORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 
TEN  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  STUDIES,  pro- 
nounced by  U.  S.  Commissioner  Harris  the  most  important 
educational  document  ever  issued,  in  this  country,  has  been 
printed  and  published  by  the  American  Book  Comparfy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  It  is  supplied, 
postpaid,  at  the  nominal  price  of  30  cents. 

SMALL  AND  VINCENT'S  INTRODUCTION 
TO  THE  STUDY  OP  SOCIETY  is  noteworthy  as  the 
initial  volume  of  its  kind  published  in  this  country.  It  deals 
with  the  fundamental  facts  of  society,  and  is  intended  to  furnish 
a  basis  for  preliminary  instruction  in  Sociology  in  American  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

A  neiir  aspect  is  given  to  the  study  of  Botany  in  Oliver 
R.  Willis's  PRACTICAL  FLORA.  It  shows  the  economic 
features  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  its  relations  to  our 
every-day  life.  Food  producing  vegetation  and  plants  that  yield 
articles  of  use  or  consumption  are  described  and  classified,  and 
to  each  is  appended  its  history,  geography,  and  other  informa- 
tion of  economic  and  commercial  interest.  It  is  cordially  rec- 
ommended by  Profs.  W.  G.  Fariow  (Harvard),  Byron  D.  Hal- 
stead  (Rutgers),  Geo.  McCloskie  (Princeton),  Albert  P.  Brig- 
ham  (Colgate),  and  other  leading  botanists. 

Tlie  nielUod  by  observation  and  inspection,  applied  to 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  President  Harper's  Inductive 
Classical  Scries,  has  many  advantages  which  instructor*  have 
been  quick  to  recognize  and  appreciate.  Latest  issues  of  the 
series  are  repeating  the  phenomenal  success  achieved  by  their 
predecessors.  Every  one  interested  in  classical  study  should 
know  these  books. 

»*  PuplU  ulioiild  be  lielped  to  lielp  tliemselves  " 

may  be  said  to  be  the  keynote  of  Metcalf's  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  just  published. 
In  this  book  pupils  are  led,  first,  in  the  light  of  their  own  expe- 
rience to  study  the  simple  facts  of  language  and  then  to  invesii- 
gate  the  more  difticult  matters  of  construction  and  inflection 
until  they  arrive  al  the  general  laws  which  govern  its  structure. 
The  authors  of  this  excellent  text-book  are  Robert  C.  Metcalf, 
Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Thomas  Metcalf,  of 
the  Illinois  StMe  Nornuil  School. 


INDUCTIVE  STUDIES  IN  KVOI«ISH  QRAN- 
MAR,  by  President  Harper  and  Dr.  Bnrgfisx,  aimi  to  vxxt 
more  thorough  preparation  in  English  In  c<»uiection  wkh  pw- 
paratory  classical  studies.  It  is  scientific  and  tfaousbi-ia^Mn^ 
presents  essential  facts  only  ;  emphastxes  indispensable,  tbocik 
often  neglected  matters,  and  follows  more  closely  the  Gosuj 
and  Latin  Grammars. 


Slcleotlc  Encfltolt  Clttcales  steadUy  increase  in  pop^ 
larity,  due  to  the  high  literary  quality  of  the  books  sekoed. 
careful  editing,  judicious,  helpful  notes,  pleasing  appeanocr, 
and  low  prices.  A  dozen  volumes  are  now  ready  and  ncatlf  i> 
many  more  are  annonnced  as  forthcoming. 


The  liaboratoiy  "Work  in  Chemistry  for  seoovdvy 
schools,  outlined  in  the  Report  of  the  Coouniuec  of  Tea,  U 
closely  followed  in  the  zsx  experiments  ^ven  in  COQLEY^ 
LABORATORY  STUDIES  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEM- 
ISTRY. These  experiments  present  all  the  lusdameatsJ  bA 
and  principles  of  the  science,  and  can  be  used  Is  < 
with  any  text-book  of  elementary  general  chemistry. 


Tbe  New  Tork  TimM  says  oTGUERBER-S  MYTHS 
OF  GREECE  AND  ROME:  "  We  recall  no  recent  vctk  « 

this  field  more  interesting,  or  which,  without  being  prelescift^, 
will  give  the  reader  so  quickly  and  surely  a  knovrlei^eol  da^ 

cal  mythology." 

Dr.  Emerson  E.  "White  has  laid  the  teacher's  pc^i- 
sion  under  lasting  obligation  for  his  SCHOOL  MANAGE- 
MENT.  PuS/ic  opinio  says  :  "  It  would  be  wefl  fcr  iko- 
selves,  their  scholars,  and  the  Republic  if '  School  1 
could  be  read  carefully  and  though tfiiUy  by  every  I 


Tlte  first  Copy  Books  to  teach  a  systenaiic  coum  d 
Book-keeping  arc  Number  9  (Single  Entry)  and  Nsaiker  n 
(Double  Entry)  of  the  new  SPENCERLAN  BUSINKS 
COPY  BOOKS.  Of  the  same  series.  Number  8  pew* 
Miscellaneous  Business  Forms,  and  Number  xo,  CoaiMied 
Business  Forms. 

"Wltk  strong  Credentials  from  Eorope,  Vertkal  Writ- 
ing seeks  recognition  here.  Its  progress,  howe»er,  hss  !«■ 
retarded  by  the  uncouth,  cltunsily  Ibrmed  copies  heretotare  o*> 
fered.  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  VERTICAL 
WRITING,  just  issued,  is  the  first  to  present  giacefcl,  ply- 
ing, finely  executed  vertical  script  forms,  providing  fiwtoiiiaC 
the  system  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 


The  ne'west  text«*boo]K  for  primary  instructloa  in  ^ 
language  is  MAXWELL'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ENGUSH 
Through  the  study  of  simple,  interesting  sentences,  you^P^ 
are  tramed  almost  unconsciously  to  expre^  their  tko«{?o 
clearly  and  accurately.  With  his  Introductory  Lessons  it  faa* 
the  latest  two-book  series  in  English  grammar  for  cataras 
schools.  His  Advanced  Lessons  is  for  higher  grammar  gra^ 
and  high  schools. 

Pltts1>iu-g1t,  Pa.,  recently  adopted  for  exclusive  nsc  is 
the  city  public  schooU,  FUNDENBERG'S  FIRST  LESSON? 
IN  READING.  This  is  a  new  book,  judiciously  cooibi«"J 
the  best  features  of  the  word,  senterce  and  phonic  Btthai*.  » 
aims  to  dcvelp  thought  in  the  pupil,  and  avoids  aiachiw  ^ 
cesses  of  teaching. 

Tl&e  books  ntentioned  in  these  notes  are  all  peblitf^* 
by  the  American  Book  Company.  They  have  the  Isfai*^' 
ber  and  greatest  variety  of  the  most  popular  and  xeBabb  vat 
books  for  all  grades  of  public  and  private  schools.  T*«y  ■*** 
no  charge  for  delivery— any  of  their  books  bci|g  *««  F*^^* 
on  receipt  oi  list  price. 
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"NATIONAL" 


"Up  to  Date"  the  obtlt 

WRITIIC  MACHIIE. :  ^''I'liEfZ."''' 

i 

A  High  Grade  Standard  Machine  of  the  Flrst-Class. 

Irrespective  of  Price— The  Best.    Trial  Proves  it 

The  Best  and  Most  Complete  Standard  Writing  Machine  Made. 

f  ositively  the  Best  and  Only  Perfect  Manlfolder  Made. 

Automatic  Tabulator  and  Mistake  Corrector. 

Any  Number  of  Colors  of  Ink  can  be  Used  on  a  Single  Sheet. 

Color  can  be  Changed  Instantly. 

Standard  Keyboard. 

SIMPI^H.    8XROMO,    DVRABLrK. 
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5  THIS  COUPON  IS  WORTH  | 

5  To  any  reader  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  ; 
S  JouKNAL  whose  order  reaches  us  before  SEP-  S 
=  TEMBER  ist,  1894.  = 

=                      CUT  THIS  OUT.  = 
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Embodies  every  good  quality  found  in  other  writing  machines, 
and  has  many  points  of  superiority  all  its  own.  On  applicalion 
we  will  send  you  beautiful  specimen  Color  work  and  illustrated 
pamphlet,  giving  full  detail,  price  and  fac  simile  of  keyboard. 

National  Typewriter  Co., 

Works  and  GenU  Offices,  23d  and  Areh  Sts*, 

PHILrADELrPHIA,  PA. 

BOLiD   AXiLi   OVER  TSS   WORZ^D. 


Scbool  Directors,  Teacbers  and  Educators— Take  Notice! 

It  will  soon  be  Vacation  and  the  time  to  place  new  Blackboards  in  the  old  School  Buildings,  as  well  as 
provide  for  nice  ones  in  the  New  Buildings  to  be  completed  this  year.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
fact  that 

Natural  Slate  Blackboards 

AHE  THE  BEST. 

Matchless  Surface,  Splendid  Marking  and  Erasive  Qualities,  Little  Dust.  No 

Glare,  Economical,  No  Expense  for  Repairs.    They  Never 

Wear  Out.    Their  First  Cost  the  Only  Cost. 


Is  the  Best  Finished  and  Most  Perfect  of  any  Slate  Blackboard  in 

the  World,  receiving 

Highest  flWard  at  Colombia  Eijposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

Write  us  for  prices  and  full  particulars.     We  can  save  you  money. 

Slatington=Bangor  Slate  Syndicate, 

JAS.  X..  FOOTS,  IXwLjaM^mx. 

ailMERS  AMD  MAKilTPACXVRBKS  OF 

BLUB   YAI<LEY    NATURAL   SI<ATB    BLACKBOARDS, 

SLATINOXON,    F»A. 

Men  and  Women  of  Ability  and  Push  Wanted  eu  Agents, 


^I.RE^D-7   A   gREAT   SUCCESS! 

Published  on  August  25, 1894. 

John  Fiskes  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools. 

With   Topical  Analysis  and   Suggestive  Questions  and   Directions  for  Teachers,  by  Frank  A.   Hill. 
With  Illustrations  and  Maps.     i2mo,  half  leather,  Small  Pica  tyj^e,  495  pages,  |i.cx>,  net. 

A  circular  describing  the  book  and  coniaining  sample  pages  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  applicaiion. 

A  New  and  Very  Valuable  Edition  of  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

CLOTH,   80    CENTS,   NET. 
Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  64.     Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Part  I,  paper,  15  cts.,  net. 

Contents':  The  Tempest,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  The  Winter's  Tale,  Muoh  Ado  about  Nothing,  As  You  Like  It, 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

No.  65.     Part  II,  paper,  15  cents,  net. 

Contents:  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Cymbeline,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew. 

No.  66.     Part  III,  paper,  15  cents,  net. 

Contents:  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Twelfth  Night,  Timon  of  Athens,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Othello. 

A  NEW  COMBINATION  OF  BOOKS  IN  THE  RIVERSIDE    LITERATURE  SERIES. 

1-oiTar'EX-i-o'wr— TRrsiTTiSR-x-o"wrEX-x- 

Longfellow's  EVANGELINE.     (Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  I.) 

Whittier's  SNOW-BOUND,  AMONG  THE  HILLS,  AND   SONGS  OF  LABOR.     (Riverside   Lit- 
erature  Series,  No.  4.) 

Lowell's  VISION  OF  SIR  LAUNFAL,  AND  OTHER  PIECES.     (Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  30.) 

Price,  in  one  volume,  i6mo.,  linen  covers,  50  cents,  net.     Each  separate,  paper,  15  cents,  net. 
New  numbers  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  will  be  issued  each  month  of  the  present  school  year. 
A  Circular  giving  the  table  of  contents  of  each  Number  of  the  Series  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY. 
4  Park  St.,  Boston;  il  E.  17th  St.,  New  York;  28  Lakeside  Building,  Chicago. 


Do  You  Want  a  Quartered  Oak 

OFFICE  DESK? 


First-Class  in  Construction  and  Hnish.  j 

BIODKRAXH  IM  PRICC 

Delivered  in  (kod  Order.    Freight  Paid  to  Tour 
Bailroad  Station. 


If  so,  or  if  you  want  anything  in  the  line  ot  ScllOOl 
Supplies*  write  for  our  new  Catalogues  and  prices.     '     ' 

ANDREWS  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  CO., 

65  Fifth  Avenue,  New  YorL         ii-8 
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If  you  j^ive  Vertical  Writiitj^  a  trial,  do  so  under  jhe  most  fa 
ditlon^.     I.Xm't  I>e  satisfied  Huh  any  but  the  best  l>' 
can  System — ihe  tirst  liooks  lujljlishcd  pre^seruing  ^^ 
fttcdy  executed  vertical  script.     Books  sent  prepaid  « 
Circular  widi  specimen  ropy  lint-s  of  die  ticw  script  from  tlic  ^cvcu 
frcr       Aincrican  lic^uk  Company,  Publfsliers. 

LATEST  BOOKS 

For  Schools  and  Teachers* 


Arrowsmith  and  Whichcrs  First 

Latin  Readings,  .  .  $1*25 
Kellogg  s  Second  Book  in  Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene,  .  ,80 
Willis's  Practical  Flora,  *  -  i.S<^ 
Milne  s  Elements  of  Algebra.  ,60 
Small  and  Vincent's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Society,  1.80 
Metcaifs  English  Grammar  for 

Common  Schools,   , 
Storer's  &  Lindsay's  Elementary 

Manual  of  Chemistry, 
White's  School  Management, 
Guerber's  Myths  of  Greece  and 
Rome,         .        ,        ,        - 


.60 

1.20 
1.00 


1.50 


Eclectic  English  CUaaica^  laieM 

additions: 

Macdulay*s  E«sif  00  MiltOD. 

Milton's  L'Allrgro*  II  Feitferoao, 
Comus,  Lyctdas,  , 

Shakt-speaie's  Midit;tnf)iTicr*Ni . 
Dream, 

George  Etiot's  Silas  Manit  1 . 
Butler's  School  English^     * 
Max  well's  First  Book  in  Eng' 
Fundenbcrg's  First   Lesson 

Reading, 
The  same  (Teacher's  X 
Robinson's     New      L*:^..^^.*.^: 

Arithmetic. 
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Miirjorie  Ficmjri^      The  J^nnrv  ul  ii  CffiliiJ JJr.  Jokm  SraifN. 

Pen  pictures  of  the  United  Stales  Befoffr  17B9,  .  .    ,  /  S.  McM/^tltr. 
SchooJ  Machematics  .  mjhic  Vie*a  ul  the  Cditunitijee  q(  Ten.  ,   .   .   . 
The  Secret  of  G-rn^fdl  Grnrst  s  ChflrAcUr.      .   .       .  .  ,  FD.  Grant. 
Ffe%hnc»'&  ot  thp=  Moral  FeeEiugB  to  be  Pfeacfvcd,.  ...    .  -   -,      ■    • 
>iatiit  Expcf itnc':  r.ir  Li/c  sn  Indlii,.      ,   „   ^   .    ,   ,    .   ,  Framcit  Ti^>tnjt. 

The  S^antury  &i4e  of  Arbor  Dpy< .   .   ,    ,  .  M.  G.  Maltfr, 

Aboul  RoQtB,         Z'  /LMapman.  j^jo     The  Elm  iit  Ketigingrtin, 

Tb^  CfCfW*  SwipiciODiip  .    .   .  .  3>;ra      "  
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Kpw  to  Teli  Snion  Words,  . 

.  ji>      Art  of  TrLrL^lf  StDDBI,      .    -    . 

.  ?i>  DbAtrvatioii  LcniionSf     ^  .  , 
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.  #^15  Conacketice  of  the  F«ot»1c«  .   . 
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"NATIONAL" 


"  Up  to  Date "    \  the  onlt 

WRITIIG  MACHM. ;  ^'^iff ISf*™*^ 

A  High  Qrade  Standard  Maclilxie  of  Uie  FlrBt-Class. 

Irrespective  of  Price— The  Best.    Trial  Proves  it 

The  Best  and  Most  Complet  e  Standard  Writing  Kachine  Made. 

Positively  the  Best  and  Only  Perfect  Manlfolder  Made. 

Automatic  Tabulator  and  Mistake  Corrector. 

Any  Number  of  Colors  of  Ink  can  be  Used  on  a  Single  Slieet. 

Color  can  be  Changed  Instantly. 

Standard  Keyboard. 
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Embodies  every  good  quality  found  in  other  writing  machines, 
and  has  many  points  of  superiorily  ^11  its  own.  On  applicaii.>n 
we  will  send  you  beautiful  specimen  Culor  work  and  illustrattid 
pamphlet,  giving  full  detail,  price  and  fac  simile  of  keyboard. 

National  Typewriter  Co., 

Works  and  GenU  Offices,  23d  and  Arch  Ht4u, 

PHII^ADBLrPHIA,  PA. 

SOZ'D   ALL   OVER  TSB  "WORZ^. 


School  Directors,  Teachers  and  Educators— Tafce  Notice! 

It  will  soon  be  Vacation  and  the  time  to  place  new  Blackboards  in  the  old  School  Buildings,  as  well  as 
provide  for  nice  ones  in  the  New  Buildings  to  be  completed  this  year.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  itie 
fact  that 

Natiiral  Slat^  Blackboards 

AHE  TSE  BEST. 

Matchless  Surface,  Splendid  Marking  and  Erasive  Qualities,  Little  Dust,  No 

Glare,  Economical,  No  Expense  for  Repairs.    They  Never 

Wear  Out.    Their  First  Cost  the  Only  Cost. 


Is  the  Best  Finished  and  Most  Perfect  of  any  Slate  Blackboard  in 

the  World,  receiving 

Highest  flwapd  at  Coliimbia  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

Write  us  for  prices  and  full  particulars.     VVe  can  save  you  money. 

Slatington=Bangor  Slate  Syndicate, 

MIKiERS  AND  MAMITFACTITRERS  OP 

liLUE   YAI<LEY    f^ATURAL.   SLATB    BLACKBOARDS, 

Sr.AXINGXON,    F>A. 

3f*'M  and  Wont^tt  of  Ahltltf/  n»d  Push  Wanted  an  Aff^nfM» 


'^I^LIABIxE   gW)THlNG 


AT 


^I^ASONABIxE^RIGES. 

Every  wearer  of  Men's  Clothing  will  find 
it  profitable  to  look  at  our  stock  of  "RELI- 
ABLE" Clothing  and  learn  prices.  None 
of  our  Clothing  marked  with  fancy  prices. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  give  a  dollar's  value 
for  every  dollar  we  receive. 

MYERS  &RATHFON 


No.  12  EAST  KING  STREET, 

LANCASTKR,    F>A. 


^ 


A  New  Departure 

Tlie  Report  of  the  Latin  Conference  of  tlie  C^^^^?"-***"  rSn*...^ 
favors  for  first  raadinj^^s   in    Latin  those  autii- 
have  a  general  interest  alid  a  close  relaiion  i<)  the  life  an 
toms  of  the  Roman  people.     With  a  view  to  mi-'cling  tht 
mittecs  recjuirejuents,  the  Anierican   Book  Cr    "^  ' 

issued  First  Latin  Readings,  by  R.  Arrowsr 
Latin  and  Greek,  Teachers*  College,  New  York  C 
Whicher.  Instructor  In  Classics,  Packer  Institute,  Bioo; 
Hoiv  satisfactorily  die  work  has  been  done  is 
unanimous   testimony  of  leading  Ladn  schol. 
H.  1\  Peck.  Professor  of  Ladn  in  Columl>ia  Ct 
says: 

'*  The  selections  of  Arrowamith  and  Whicher*a  First  Latin  Read- 
ings seem  to  me  to  be  admirably  made  and  lo  be  fuUy  equtv ''-*-• 
to  the  first  five  books  of  the  Gallic  War.     1  shall  be  glad  to 
them  as  such  from  students  presenting  themselves  for  adir 
to  this  College.     In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  subst^ 
would  be  in  every*  way  to  the  advantage  of  the  cand^  ^ 
likely  to  give  him  in  his  early  study  of  Latin  a  genui 
the  language,  and  a  taste  For  the  study  of  its  literature.     In  bring- 
ing out  a  book  of  this  nature  the  publishers  are  directly  encourapnj^ 
&  broader  and  more  liberal  training  for  the  preparatory  studr 
well  as  doing  something  to  lighten  the  task  and  relieve  the  mo: 
of  the  teacher/* 

This  is  one  of  many  equally  emphatic  indorsen\enis  n 
by  the  publisliers  from   representatives  of  the  lea'-^^^ 
and  unlversides  of  the  count r)'.     They  give  tlit* 
dence  of  a  growing  demand  for  such  a  book* 

Specimen  pages  are  ready  and  will  be  mailed  Iree  on  request. 
The  book,  which  is  handsomely  illustrated^  and  bound  in 
will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receiptor  $1,25       ^ 
are  engaged  in  Latin  preparatory  work  will    be  ini' 
examining  it.     The  publishers  invite  correspondence. 
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"NATIONAL" 


"Up  to  Date"    \  the  only 

WRITIIC  MACHIffi.  ^'^'^^^JS^'^ 

A  Higb  Qrade  Standard  Hachlne  of  the  First-Cl&sa. 

Irrespective  of  Price— The  Best,    Trial  Prores  it  j 

I    The  Best  and  Most  Complet  e  Standard  WrlUc s  Machine  Had«^  I 
I  PoBitlvely  the  Best  and  Only  Perfect  Blan  if  older  Made.         \ 

Automatic  Tabulator  and  MUtake  corrector.  I 

'     Any  Number  of  Colors  of  Ink  can  be  Died  on  a  Single  Sheet.    | 
I  Color  can  be  Changed  Instantly.  , 

I  «         Standard  Keyboard. 

i  8IMPI.C,    8XROMG,    DITRAB1.I&, 
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[SPECIAL  E0LIDA7  OFFEB.j 

5  To  any  reader  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  ; 
:  TouKNAL  whose  order  reaches  us  belore  JAN-  S 
SUARY  isi,  1895.  i 

=  CUT  THIS  OUT.  s 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinir 


Embodifs  every  good  quality  found  in  01  her  writing  macfaiaes, 
and  has  many  points  of  superiority  pli  its  <mn.  On  appHcatioci 
we  will  send  you  beautiful  specimen  Colur  work  and  iljuitrated 
pamphlet,  giving  full  deiad,  price  and  fac  simile  of  keybjjard, 

ITational  TirpeTO-riter  Co., 

Works  and  Gen'l  Offices,  2'M  and  Arch  81*$., 

PHII^ADISLPllIA,   PA. 

SOZ'D   AZ^   OVER  TSS  WOKLi:). 


Scbool  Directors,  Teacbers  and  Bducators-^Take   Notice: 

It  will  soon  be  Vacation  and  the  time  to  place  new  Blackboards  in  the  old  School  Buildings  as  well  ts 
provide  for  nice  ones  in  the  New  Buildings  to  be  completed  this  year.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  Ih* 
fact  that 

Natural  Sl^te  Blackboards 

AHE  TSE  BEST. 

Matchless  Surface,  Splendid  Marking  and  Erasive  Qualities,  Little  Dust,  No 

Glare,  Economical,  No  Expense  for  Repairs.    They  Never 

Wear  Out.    Their  First  Cost  the  Only  Cost. 


Is  the  Best  Finished  and  Most  Perfect  of  any  Slate  Blackboard  in 

the  World,  receiving 

Highest  Award  at  Coliirabia  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

Write  us  for  prices  and  full  particulars.     We  can  save  you  money. 

SIatington=Bangor  Slate  Syndicate, 

JAS.  Z..  FOOTS,  l^Cstaciger. 

MINERS  AND  MANlTFACTITRBfrS  OF 

BL,UE   YALLEY    NATURAL,   SLATB    BLACKBOARDS, 

SLATINOTON,    PA. 

Men  and  Women  of  Ability  and  JPuah  Wanted  as  Aget^tw^ 


Nt>AH    K.   DAVIS 


HENKY    UKlbLEk 


WILLIAM    SWINTON 


J.    P.    MCCASKEY 


The  Authors' Portraits  which  surround 
this  page,  representing  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished types  of  American  scholarship,  are 
taken  from  Messrs.  Harper  Sc  Brothers'  School- 
Book  Catalogue,  which  has  just  been  published. 

The  following  works,  with  many  other  of  the 
text-books  described  in  this  catalogue,  are  by 
these  authors : 


Bowne's  Principles  of  Ethics. 

Davis's  Eienients  of  Deductive  Logic. 

McCaske\  's    PVanklin    Square   Song   Collection  — 

Eight  Numbers. 
Gildei'sleevc's  Pindar. 
Harper's  Classical  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Text- 

Books,  etc  ,  etc. 
Lcwis'.s  Latin  T)icrionaries. 
Newcomb'.s  Popular  Astronomy. 
Ouackenbos's  Ancient  Literature. 
Rolfe'.s  Illustrated  Shake-Sf»eare — 40  vols. 
Swinton's  Studies  in  English  Literature. 


A  long  list  of  standard  text-books  and  works 
of  reference,  by  well  -  known  authors,  is  de- 
scribed in  Harper's  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
School  and  College  Text-Books  for  1 8^94.  In- 
structors interested  in  getting  the  best  text- 
books for  their  classes  are  invited  to  send  for  it. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 
New  York. 


WILLIAM    J.    ROLFK 


SIMO.V    NBWCOMB 


BORDEN    P.    BOWNB 


:^-i^ 


CHARLTON   T.   LEWIS 


RASIL    1-.  G1LDERSL.EKVB 


JOHN    D.  yt'ACKENB 


--.Sociology 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society,  by 

Albion  W.  Small,  Head  Professor  of  Social  Science 
in  the  University  of  Ciiicago,  and  George  E.  Vincent, 
Vice  Principal  of  the  Chautauqua  System  of  Education, 
has  just  been  published  by  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany. It  is  noteworthy  as  the  initial  volume  of  its 
kind  published  in  this  country.  It  deals  with  the 
fundamental  facts  of  society,  and  is  intended  to  serv^e 
as  a  basis  for  preliminary  instruction  in,  and  discussion 
of,  sociology  in  American  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. It  will  al§o  be  found  instructive  and  entertaining 
for  general  readers  interested  in  the  subject.  The 
following  quotations  are  from  letters  to  the  publishers: 


DR.  FRANCIS  G.  PEABODY.  Harvard: 
**  It  BeemB  to  me  a  most  excellent  and 
timely  piece  of  work.  I  sliall  recommend 
It  witti  much  satisfaction,  and  I  congrat- 
ulate its  authors  on  so  useful  a  hand- 
l}00k." 

DR.  W.  O.  SUMNER,  Yale :  "  It  is  by  far 
the  best  thing  of  the  sort  which  I  have 
seen.    It  will  be  useful  and  do  good." 

DR.  FRANKLIN  CARTER,  President 
Williams  College:  "I  like  the  general 
plan  of  the  book,  and  particularly  the 
introduction  of  topics  for  investigation, 
which  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  teacher. 


I  think  the  book  certain  to  be  Tery  nie^ 
ful." 

RBV.  WILLIAM  DB  W.  HTDB.  PTMldOt 
Bowdoin  College:  "A  sonrestlve  aad 
progresBlve  book." 

DR.  C.  B.  B.  HBNBBRBOH.  Chicago  Uni- 
versity: "It  ■eema  to  me  atfmlnlOy 
adapted  to  Its  purposes,  and  to  covtr  a 
field  not  occupied  by  any  book  befbre  tbe 
public."  , 

T.  C.  EARNS,  Professor  of  Phllosopliy 
and  Pedagogy,  University  of  TenneiBse: 
"  I  am  deeply  Impressed  with  its  mnlU : 
it  meets  a  demand  hitherto  unsuppliad 
and  ought  to  have  a  large  use." 


Selected  from  many  testimonials  from  leading  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  they  bear  witness  to  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  present  volume,  besides  clearly  indicating 
the  existence  of  a  demand  for  such  a  work. 

The  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  $i.8o — introduction  terms  made  known  on 
application.     The  publishers  invite  correspondence. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

I><ew  Vork      Cincinnati      Clilcaifo     Boston     AUAnta     PoriUuid*  Of©- 
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JANUARY.  1895 
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Sol  ijd  of  Instruction  :   Frun  Hbirj't  I>iato£ifs,  .    .  .  ,^    '  ^1 

A  T:.^  '     "  Obiicfrvatory  ia  C^ltrorniAT  .       -   ,  -  ^  £   M.  Darrutk-  *J4 

How  MpsautD  LEarned  the  Engtich  Lat^eiiafe,   ,       .  H.  A   Mt/n^r^  39^ 
Our  Comnioa  Schools:  AaJrc-*»  t»jf  rVuMToey-G^iiiftnil  W    ir   H^u«el.        *uq 

A  PiifiM  of  Child  Study, ..,,*..       .  Sitr,*»   '      *    -  ■  -    ^-^ 

LMn^Lj3;;e  TfiiiEimgr  i^  ^!crric^ti»ry  itch&alN,  .   ^  »  »   . 

J  A  tie  AriirTWH— A  Pen  Piicturc,  ,      .        Lirma  ■ 

F,.iiii.4^iHin*I  Law  at  Be&ding  aad  Writmg^,        ,  ^/<'#(J 

Atf  Feiial  ExamlnntilcpnH  Beft  far  the  Children  ?  .  ,   .   '  .  it*; 


The  Tit  k IKK  of  the  Clocks 

jttanal  Creed«  .   ,.  ^   ,   ,  *yj  1 


«nid  Tralaing,  . 

.'.n«,      .    ,    ,    ^    .    »    » 


Different  Statidpt...,.^,   ,    , 
Mother  Not  to  &l»m^«     .   , 
8ui^K^eations  to  Teacher*. . 


NO  AH   K.   DAVIS 


HENRY   DRISLBR 


wiLUAu  ivimatm 


J.    p.    MCCASKBY 


The  Authors'  Portraits  which  surround 
this  page,  representing  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished types  of  American  scholarship,  arc 
taken  from  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers'  Scboot' 
Book  Catalogue,  which  has  just  been  published. 

The  following  works,  with  many  other  of  the 
text-books  described  in  this  catalogue,  arc  by 
these  authors : 


Bownc's  Principles  of  Ethics. 

Davis's  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic. 

McCaskey*s   Franklin   Square  Song  Collection 
Eight  Numbers. 

Gildersleeve's  Pindar. 

Harper's  Classical  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Text- 
Books,  etc.,  etc. 

Lewis's  Latin  Dictionaries. 

Newcomb's  Popular  Astronomy. 

Quackenbos's  Ancient  Literature. 

Rolfe's  Illustrated  Shakesjieare— 40  vols. 

Swir.ion's  Studies  in  English  Literature. 


A  long  list  of  standard  text-books  ;/id  works 
of  reference,  by  well  -  known  authors,  is  de- 
scribed in  Harper's  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
School  and  College  Text-Books  for  1 894.  In- 
structors interested  in  getting  the  best  text- 
books for  their  classes  are  invited  to  send  for  it. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

New  York. 
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BORDEN    P.    DOWNR 


CHARt.TON    T     LB^VTS 


BASIL   L.  GILDERSl.ERVB 


JOHN    D.   \iVA.iZKmHVM 


HIS  Music  Book,  designed  for  Xeacliers*  Institutes  and  Scliools,  entitled 
^*  COMB  AG AIl^ :  Our  Familiar  Scliool  Soxig:^,*'  contains  about  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-five  favorite  School  Songs  and  Hymns.  The  music  of  nearly  One 
Hundred  is  given,  arranged  in  Four  Parts,  of  the  rest  the  Words  only.  Some  compara- 
tively new  Songs  of  unusual  merit  are  also  inserted.     We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Jerry 

March,  who  is  well  known  iu  Pennsylvania  as  a  popular  Instructor  and  Leader  of  Music, 

for  suggesimg  a  carefully  selected  list  of  songs,  nearly  all  of  which  are  here  included.  The  brief 
HtementS  of  Music  are  very  compreheusive.  XiirelTe  ResponsiTC  Readlng^s, 
added  to  complete  the  book,  will  be  found  useful.  The  varied  and  interesting  Readinsf  Matter 
is  a  distinctive  feature,  and  should  commend  the  book  to  favor.  In  the  following  Table  of  Contents 
those  Songs  and  Hymns  marked  with  a  star  (*)  have  the  m^ic  arranged  in  four-part  harmony  : 


A  Spring  Song,*      49 

Abide  With  Me, 86 

Ah,  I  have  sighed  to  rest  me,*  20 
Alice,  Where  Art  Thou  ?*  .  .11 
All  Among  the  Barley,*  ...  41 
All  Hail  the  Power,  .  79 

All  is  Still,  in  Sweetest  Rest,*  18 
All  the  Saints  Adore  Thee,   .  86 

All  Together, 81 

Alpine  Horn,  The, 83 

Andreas  Hofer,* 63 

Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling,  .  86 

Angry  Words,* 34 

At  the  Ferry,*  50 

Awake,  My  Soul,* 31 

Away  to  School, 79 

Baby  Bye,  Here's  a  Fly,    .   .  86 

Ben  Bolt,* 35 

Beolah  Land,    .   .  79 

Blest  Be  the  Tie  that  Binds,*  .  43 
Blushing  Maple  Tree,*  ...  61 

Blue  Birt,  The, 80 

Bridal  Chorus, "  Lohengrin,  "* 39 

Brightly,  .  79 

Bounding  Billows,* 15 


Buttercup  Test,* 
Buy  My  Strawberries,*  .  , 
Carol,  Carol,  Christians,*  . 
Chide  Mildly  the  Erring, 


65 
.  40 
.67 

85 


Home,  Sweet  Home,  ^SS 

Home's  Not  Merely  Walls,  .  79 
How  Can  I  Leave  Thee,  .  .  85 
How  Firm  a  Foundation,*  .  9 
How  gentle  God's  commands,  83 
How  Sweet  the  Name,* 
I  Love  to  Siug,*  ....  53 
I  Love  Thy  Kiugdom,  Lord,*  75 
I  Would  Not  Live  Alway.  .  .  81 
I'll  Do  My  Duty.  .  ...  86 
In  Mantua  in  Fetters,*  ...  63 

In  Merry  Chorus,* 45 

Jamie's  on  the  Stormy  Sea,*  54 
Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,  .    .  80 
Jesus,  the  Thought  of  Thee, 
Jolly  Old  St  Nicholas, 
Joy,  Joy,  Freedom  To-day,*  .  74 

Kathleen,* 64 

Kerry  Dance,  The,*  .   .  70 

Kind  Words  Can  Never  Die, .  85 
Land  of  Memory,    .   . 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,* 
Last  Rose  of  Summer,*  .   . 
Lead,  Kindly  Light,    .    .   . 
Life  Let  Us  Cherish,    .   .  , 

Little  Boy  Blue,* 56 

Little  Brother, 82 

Little  Cherry  Blossom,*  ...  65 
Lone  Starry  Hours,*  ....    5 


Child's  Hymn.* 29 1  Longing  for  Spring,    ....  83 

Chime  Again,  Beautiful  Bells,*  3   Lord,  Dismiss  Us,*      .    .       .38 


Christmas  All  Year  Long,.  .   85 

Christmas  Carol, 86 

ChristmasTime  Come  Again,  81 
Christ  Was  Bom  on  Christmas 

Day,  .  86 

Columbia,  Gem  of  the  Ocean,*  13 

Come  Again,*  2 

Come,  Holy  Spirit,*  .  30 

Dear  Mother,  m  Dreams,*    .  36 

Deck  the  Hall, 83 

Dreams,* 55 

Far  Away,      84 

Farewell  to  the  Woods,  ...  83 

"Father  Joe,"* 68 

Flee  as  a  Bird, 82 

Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton,* .  19 
Flow,  Rio  Verde,*  ....  4 
Follow  Me,  Full  of  Glee,  .  .  81 
Foot  Traveler,  The,*  .  .  48 
Forsaken  Am  I,* 42 


Lullaby  from  *'  Krminie,"*  .  36 

Maid  of  the  Mill.* 57 

Majestic  Sweetness,*    .    .    .  103 

Meek  and  Lowly, 81 

Mellow  Horn,  The.*  ....  25 
Mermaid's  Evening  Song,*  .  72 
Merrily  Greet  the  Mom,*  .  .  12 

Mill  Wheel,  The 80 

Miller's  Daughter, 79 

Morning  Red, 82 

Mowers'  Song, 80 

My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,*  .  12 
My  Life  is  Like  the  Rose,*  .  60 

My  Normandy,* 17 

My  Soul,  Be  on  thy  Guard,*  9 

National  Hymn,* 12 

Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,  .  .  83 

Never  Say  Fail, 79 

Ninety  and  Nine,  The,*  ...  10 

Nursery  Songs,* 77 

O  Come,  Maidens,  Come,*    .  32 

103 
.62 


Pleasure  Climbs  to  Every 

Mountain,* 44 

Portuguese  Hymn,*    ....    9 

Rain  on  the  Roof, 85 

_    Remember  thv  Creator  Now,  80 

3-^    Robin  Redbreast,* 26 

Rosy  Crown,  The 79 

Row,  Row,  Cheerily  Row,  .  82 
Safely  thro'  Another  Week,*  43 
Saw  ye  Never  in  the  Twilight?  81 
Scotland's  Burning  (Round),*  15 
Sea  Gulls,  The,*  ...  63 

Shall  We  Meet  Beyond  the 

River?  .  79 

.  80   Silently  Falling  Snow,  ...  82 

84   Silver  Chimes,* i6 

Sing  Always,*       8 

Sing.  Gaily  Sing,      83 

Singing  in  the  Rain,  ...  85 
Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep.*  ....  77 
Slumber  Song.  The,*  ....  18 
Soft  Music  is  Stealing,  ...  80 
Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day.  80 

Somewhere,* 58 

Song  of  the  May,* 37 

Song  of  the  Hop  Pickers,*   .  59 

Sparkling  and  Bright 84 

Speak  Gently, 79 

-^       '  '  82 

85 
82 

84 

84 

7 


Freedom's  Flag, 84 

Go  to  Sleep,  Lena,  Darling,*  33  \  Oh,  Happy  Day, 
Good-bye  to  Summer,*  ...  26   Oh,  My  Best  and  Bravest,* 

Greenwood  Tree,  The,*  ...  27   O  Parrdise, 83 

Guide  me,  Great  Jehovah,    .  80  O  Touch  the  Harp,*    .  71 

Hallelujah  Chorus*  (Handel)  46   Old  Easy  Chair  by  the  Fire,*  i 

Happy  Land,* 29  '  Old  Oaken  Bucket,*    ...      28 

Hark.Uhe  Bell  is  Ringing,*  .  15  j  Old  Santa  Claus,* 52 

Heaven  is  My  Home,*  23   On  to  the  Field,* 24 

Herdsman's  Mountain  Song,*  14  I  Our  Flag  is  There,* 22 


Ho,  Ho,  Vacation  Days, 
Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee  ?  .  83 
Home  of  the  Soul, 82 


Peace  on  Earth,* 45 

Perri  Merri  Dictum,  Domine,  82 

*  With  Music. 


Speed  Away, 

Star  Spangled  Banner,    .   . 

Summer  Days  are  Coming, 

Sweet  By-and-By, 

Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer,  . 
Sweeter  than  the  Morning,* 
Swinging  'Neath  the  Old 

Apple  Tree, 81 

The  Bell  Doth  Toll, 84 

The  Boat  Song,  . 80 

The  Chapel 79 

There  is  a  Happy  Land,  ...  83 
Thoughts  of  Wonder,*  .  25 
Three  Kings  of  Orient,*   .   .  66 

Thy  Face  is  Near,* 76 

Trancadillo,*  .  32 

Twickenham  Feny 79 

Up  the  Hills, 81 

Upidee, 8r 

Vesper  Hymn, 79 

>yeep  for  the  Fallen,  ...  85 
Welcome,  Pretty  Primrose,*  78 
What  Fairy-like  Music,  ...  80 
What  Means  this  Glory,*  .  .  45 
When  Shall  We  Meet  Again,  80 

When  the  Mists, 81 

When  the  Swallows  Home- 
ward Fly 83 

Where,  O  Where? 84 

Will  You  Love  Me  Then  as 

Now?*  .      .  69 

Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,*  21 
Work,  the  Night  is  Coming,  .  84 

Your  Mission, 86 

Elements  of  Music 87 

Responsive  Readings,  .  .    .   .95 


Price*.— One  Copy,  Twenty  Cents ;  Three  Copies,  Fifty  Cents ;  Six  Copies,  One  Dollar; 
One  Hundred  Copies,  Fifteen  Dollars.    Address  j.  p,  McCaskeT,  Z^anoaster,  Pa. 
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Important  New  Books 

SMALL  AND  VINCENT'S  INTRobuCTIOll  TO  HUZZARELLI'S  ACABSUC 

THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIETY  FRENCH  C0UR8B.    FIB8T  TBAB 

Cloth.    $i.8o.  Tasteful  Binding  in  cloth,  gold  stamp.     $i.oo. 

Noteworthy   as  the  initial   volume  of  its  kind  p.ih-  The  first  book  of  a  new  two-year  course  in  French 

lished  in  this  country.     Valuable  alike  to  the  student  in  accordance  with  the  latest  grammatical  rules  adop- 

of  Sociology  and  to  general  readers  interested  in  socio-  ted  by  the  French  Academy,     All  diflicuities  explained 

logical  questions.     Dr.  Sumner  of   Vale  says:  "It  is  from    the   American,   rather  than   from    the    French, 

by  far  the  best  thing  of  the  sort  which  I  have  seen.''  standpoint.    Standard  methods  of  teachisg^ 

ARBOWSMITH  AND  WHICHBR'8  FIRST  LATIN  READINGS 

Cloth,  handsomely  illustrated.  $1.25. 
"The  first  great  step  in  releasing  the  secondary  schools  from  the 
bohdage  of 'Caesar  has  been  taken  hy  the  preparation  of  these  Latin 
readings,  which  are  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  foi  the  amount 
of  Caisar  ordinarily  read.  The  book  deserves  recognition  and  praise, 
for  the  selections  a»e  well  made  and  arranged.  We  need  have  no  hesi- 
tation in''puttiog  it  in  the  hands  of  young  students  instead  of 
Citsar."— Gonzalez  Lodgb,  Professor  of  Latin,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, Pa.  . 

.y 

FECK  AND  ARRCWSMITH'S  BUTLER'S  SCHOOL  BNGLI8H 

•        *  ,      ROMAN  UFE     •.;  Cloth.    75  cents. 

'      •-        In  Latin,  Prose  and  Verse,    CiiHo.  «<t>.        •             ..         1       j  .     .».           *.- 

'            -              .        *  '  ..  "The  plan  contemplated  in  the  preface  and  sue- 

Characteristic  extracts  from  various  sources,  repre-  cessfuUy  worked  out  in  the  volume  should  commend 

sentative  of  Latin  letters,  for  those  who  cannot  devote  School  English  to  every  teacher  desirous  of  havinc 

a  longer  course  to   tJie  study.    Made  solely   on  the  better  work  done  in  the  mother  tongue.     The  stmt^- 

ll^sis  of  their  intrinsic  interest  and  relition  to  Roman  fication  of  treatment  at  every  point  will  make  it  pos- 

life,  the  selections  range  from  the  popular  songs  which  sil.lc  to  introduce  into  our  schools  the  higher  study  of 

antedate  wntKn  literature,  to  the  Christian  hymns  of  English,    and,   in  particular,   formal   rhetoric     much 

the  third  century,    [ffo  ^enfch  selection  is  prefixed  a  earlier  in  the  school  career.     This  is  no  inconsiderable 

concise  account  of  the  author,  when  known,  and  of  his  gain  and  may  prove  the  very  impulse  we  are  all  neod- 

works,  with  a  brief  working  bibliography.!    Several  of  ing  in  the  study  of  our  noble  language  and  litcratnrc  " 

the  selections  have  never  before  been  published  with  —James  C.  Mackbnzib,  Head-Master,  La wrenceville 

an  English  cominenury.  School,  New  Jersey. 

WILLIS'S  PRACTICAL  FLORA 

Large  i2mo,  illustrated.    $1.50. 
*'  It  i.s  a  storehouse  of  information  in  economic  botany,  and  assembles 
interesting  facts  of  plant  history  and  geography  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  elsewhere."— Prof.  Brigham,  Colgate  University. 

EATON'S  BUSINESS  FORMS.  CUSTOMS  ECLECTIC  ENQUSH  GLABBICB 

AND  ACCOUNTS  m  .  .4  ,  r  T 

iNow  include  nineteen  volumes  of  gems  of  FtngUci* 

For  Schools  and  Colleges.     Book  of  Blank  Forms.  Literature.    Judicious  helpful  notes ;  good  paper-  at- 

«i.oo.     Manual,  cloth,  50  cents.  "^  ,       ^ .  ,  k»i^*.  »* 

,    ,,  I      ■       r      •      V.     •      X,  traetive  appearance;  low  prices.    Latest  additions  are: 

A  new  workable  course,  having   for  us  basis   the  "«»«  ««=. 

.application  of  business  principles.     Encourages  origi-        Macaulay's  Elssay  on  Addison ,,  .ao 

nafefTort.     Introduces  practical  exercises  drawn  from        Irving's  Talcs  of  a  Traveler -    .    I  " -S* 

actual  business  transactions.     Presents  a  short  method        Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton      J  .  !ao 

of  teaching    book-keeping,   and    offers    for    imitation        George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner '30 

fac-similesof  forms  used  in  actual  business.     Specimen  Milton's      L' Allegro,     II     Penseroso,      (^omu»,     and 

pages  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  Lycidas  . 00 

THE  {AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  VERTICAL  WRITDrO 

Six  Numbers.     Per  dozen,  $1.00. 

*'  i  have  examined  the  American  system  of  vertical  writing  with  care, 

and  can  truly  say  that  I  have  seen  no  books  on  the  subject  which  seem 

to  me  better  adapted  for  insimction  than  this  new  system." — Edward 

JJkooks,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Books  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  prices  Besides  the  important  new  books  mentioned  above, 
the  American  Book  Company  publishes  the  largest  number  and  greatest  variety  of  the  best  text-books  of  e\-ery 
ffrade  and  on  every  subject  taught  in  schools,  both  public  and  private.  Our  facilities  for  filling  orders  by  mall  are 
of  the  best.  Any  book  in  our  list  will  be  promplly  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  list  prices,  without  extza 
charge  for  delivery.  Price  list,  specimen  pages,  and  circulars  free  on  request.  Correspondence  cordially  invited. 
Address  us  at  our  office  neiuest  you. 

IMew  Vork      Cluciniiatl      Clilcaf(o     Doston     AtlantA     P<MrUaiacl«  Ore» 
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So  ok*  Hetpfu' 

The  Spirit  Qui. 

EmiJy  Huntcf 

How  Qne  Boy  V\  ... 

Related  to  Rtfjnlj;i]g  »m  no  l«ucher^» ,  ^ 

The  Higher  Uses  o!  »  *   ,    .   » 

Language  andComp^^^ .(miicf"t  on 

Value  of  an  ln€:enliVi;:,  .   •       .       511       NitS-^Eas 
True  Philsflihropy,  .   .  ,  .    .    ,  j4j     Aniiiimcin. 
Mooem  Aritlimetic, ,  ,   ,   ,  ,   »  hj     Thcf^n^ni. 
Game  of  Kingdoms,  ,  ♦   .    .   .  .  a^     Of  T<  v 
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TO  bO  WITHOUT 

-^^  A  QOOD  BL/ICKPO/IRD. 


CONSIDER  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF 


^  NATURAL  SIxATE 
*     BLAGKBOARDS 


COMPARED  WITH   EVERY  OTHER   KIND. 


Our  Blue  Valley  Slate  Board  was  awarded  medal  at  Chicago  World's  Fair. 


Wli??^  not  get  the  BEST  ?    Costs  no  more  than  a  poor  Board.    Be  sure  to  set  omr 
prices,    Sample  mailed  free  to  any  address.    Can  ship  QUIOK. 


Slatington-Bangor  Slate  Syndicate, 

SLATINQXON,    PA. 

LAMOVAOB      LKSSOM8     AMD      GKABIMAR      BfOVT     HAPPILY     C:OHBn<BI>. 

SHELDONS  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Xlie  'W^feiole  Series  In  Yiwo  Books  iwflll  l»e  Publflslicd  January  ss,  xS^Sk 

1.  Sheldon's  Primary  Langruagre  Lessons     '. 38  oentCL 

2.  Sheldon's  Advanced  Language  Lessons 62  oents. 

(Grammar  and  Composition.) 
This  .series  in  two  books  is  designed  to  form  a  complete  common  school  course  in  Language  and  Grammar. 
In  preparing  the  series  tho  following  thoughts  have  been  kept  In  mind : 

1.  That  the  object  of  the  study  of  Language  and  Grammar  is  the  cultlTation  of  an  ability  to  opeakand 

and  write  correctly,  and  not  the  acquisition  of  mere  formal  rules  and  technicalities. 

2.  That  this  object  can  be  best  obtained  by  encouraging  the  pupil  to  think  for  himsolf,  and  to  ospreu 

his  thoughts  in  imitation  of  correct  and  elegant  models. 

3.  That  technical  terms  and  formal  rules  should  be  used  but  sparingly  with  yonog  mtptls.  and  nerar 

used  at  all  until  after  the  pupils  have  becone  familiar  with  the  thing  or  principle  inrolTOd. 

The  Primary  Book  provides  material  sufficient  for  two  or  three  years  of  study.     In  addition  to  inductive 
oral  work,  it  includes  exercises  in  written  composition.     At  the  end  of  the  book  will  be  found  Review 
Exercises,  which  will  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  definite  grammatical  form  that  which  they  have  been 
learning  through  the  entire  book  on  the  language  lesson  plan.     This  is  a  very  important   feature,  and  one  | 
which  has  not  heretofore  been  attempted.  i 

The  Advanced  Book,  following  the  same  sound  pedagogical  principles,  continues  and  broadens  the  work 
begun  in  the  Primary  Lessons,  The  method  is  still  inductive,  and  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  never  overwhelmed 
by  an  enormous  mass  of  undigested  technicalities.  He  learns  definitions  and  rules  gradually,  and  applies  , 
them  repeatedly  until  systematic  grammar  becomes  a  part  of  his  mental  equipment.  The  illustrative  sentences 
are  carefully  chosen  from  famous  authors,  so  that  the  pupil  while  gaining  facts  about  the  English  Language, 
may  find  unexpected  pleasure  in  the  subject  matter,  and  so  acquire  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

A  brief  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  English  language  is  added,  together  with  ample  material 
for  the  elementary  study  of  word  analysis. 

It  is  confidentfy  believed  that  this  series  of  language  lessons,  constructed  and  Co  ordinated  in  accordance 
with  modern  and  rational  methods  of  teaching,  will  more  completely  meet  the  requirements  of  each  of  the 
several  grades,  and  more  thoroughly  prepare  pupils  for  the  study  of  English  in  the  high  school,  than  any 
other  series  of  grammatical  text-books  now  before  the  public. 

Sample  copies  sent  pout-paid  on  receipt  of  prl<se» 

SHELDON    <&,    COMPAITY,        ^c«.SSS.  ^^'Sf -roi*. 


School  Boards! 

Commit  to 

Blank  Order  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  School  District. 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  School  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
upon  the  Treasurer— and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  lurnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
tached, at  the  following  rates : 

Or€ier  Book  In  Stock  i  All  Blanks  l^en 

Open.    Book  ContaflnluK  Xkree 

Hunclrefl  Orders,  #s.oo. 

^    jVigiiiory, 

In  Qermany  the  children  in  the  .schools  Commit 
to  Memory  the  words  they  are  nccustomed  to 
sinjf,  and  they  are  seidom  at  a  loss  for  Music  any- 
where;   especially  when  great  number's  are  as- 
sembled do  they  slngtoffetlier.  in  mljrhtv  chorus, 
the  songs  and  hymns  of  the  Fatherland  without 
reference  to  a  book  "for  the  words."    This  is 
a  grand  result  coming  out  of  the  Schools.    In 
America  too  much  time  Is  occupied  in  teaching, 
not  enough  in  learning,  and,  as  a  result,  when 
we  want   to   sing-perhaps  only   the    National 
Hymn— "nobody  knows  the  words."    Let  It  be 
regarded  an  essential  part  of  School  work,  daily 
or  weekly,  for  Teacher  and  pupil  to  Commit  to 
Memory  some  good  thing  In  Prose  or  Verse. 

The  Franklin  Square  SoTijr  Collection  comprises 
Kivrht   Nittnber*;.  which  may  be  hnd  bound  sepa- 
rat«ly  or  in  diflfcrent  styles.     These  numbers  mav 
also  be  had  in  two  volumes  nt  fioo  each.     For  full 
list  of  contents,  sixteen  hundred  songs  and  hymns, 

Books  Printed  to  Special  Order: 

With  Name  of  District  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  in- 
chidins  Name  of  Treasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  style. 
Book  Containing  Three  Hundred  Orders,  I3.00. 

We  have  also  been  printingSpecial  Order  Books  for  Over- 
Mera  of  the  Poor  and  for  Road  Commiasloners,  in  Town- 
sliip«  and  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  form  aft 
above,  with  changes  desired. 

alphabetically  arrant^ed.  address 

Harper  ft  Brothers,  KTew  Tork. 

To  Fenna.  School  Directors. 

We  desire  to  inform  you  that  R.  M.  Truax,  who 
had  charge  of  our  New  York  office,  is  no  longer  in 

It  will  pay  in  money  and  temper  to  throw  away  the 
old   wells  now  in  use,  and  replace  them  with  the 
"  Dust- Proof."     Samples  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
ten  (lo)  cents.     Address  Dast-Proof  Illk-8tail«' 
Co.,  Laneaster,  Pa. 

our  employ,  nor  has  been  since  Septemper  19,  1894. 
All  correspondence  intended  for  that  office  must  be 
addressed  to  the  Haney  School  Furniture  Co.,  and 
not  lo  R.  M.  Truax. 

Respectfully  yours, 

DENNSYLUflNIfl 

1               R4ILR04b  CO. 

HANBY  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO.« 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Penna.  School  Boards  will  please  ad- 
dress us  at 

63  Flflb  Avenue,  Seranton,  Pa. 

Persokallt  Cokducted  Tours. 

"The  Old  Easy  Chair." 

WASHINGTON  -"--  L^t^ 

■■  ft W 1  1  1 11  U  1  W  11     bcr  27  and  at  intervals  of 
three  weeks  until  May  23,  1895,  inclusive.     Rates,  including 
accommodations  at  best  hotels:  New  York  113.50,  Philadel- 
phia $xx.50.    Special  Teachers'  Tour ,  December  zy . 

OLD  PT.  COMFORT  r-¥ 

leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  December  27,  1894,  Febru- 
ary 7  and  March  7,1895.     Raie^,  including   all  necessary  ex- 
penses:   New  York  $15.50,  Philadelphia  I13.50;    also  tickets 
returning  via  Richmond  and  Wasnington. 

P"!    ADini      Asericsof  Jacksonville  tours,  allowing 
■•  III  K  1  \\  A     *wo  weeks  in  the  Siaic  of  Flowers,  will 
1    fcaw/  III  a#Vl     be  run  during  January  29th,  February 
lath,  and  26th,  and  March  12th  and  26ih,  1895.     Kates  :  $50.00 
from  New  York  ;  $48.00  from  Philadelphia,  including  meals  en 
route  and  PuJlman  berth  on  special  train. 

All    ir'AniilA     Two  tours  to  the  Golden  Gate 
l.lll    IrllKlilll     "^'ll    I'^'^'e    ^cw    York    and 
Wfflkll    Willi  in     Philadelphia   by  magnificent 
Pullman  train,  February  20  and  March  20,  1895. 

The  last  issue  (No.  8)  of  the  Frank- 
lin Square  Collection  begins  with  the 
favorite  song,  '^The  Old  Easy  Chair 
by  the  Fire,"  and  contains  Flow,  Rio 
Verde— Lone  Starry  Hours— There's 
a  Sigh  in  the  Heart— I'm  Afloat — 
All's     Well— Chimes     of     Zurich- 
Happy  and  Light— Welcome,  Pretty 
Primrose — Johnny    vSchmoker —  All 
'Round    My    Hat— Mermaid's    Eve- 
ning   vSong  —  Angus     Macdonald  — 
Home  So  Blest — with  many  another 
good  song.    It  ends  with  Hans  Chris- 
tian ATidersen's  beautiful  "Story  of 
the  Nightingale,"  which  is  given  in 
full  above  and  below  the  music,  im- 
mediately after  Molloy's  song  of  the 
same  name,  suggested  by  this  charm- 
ing story  of  the  Emperor  and  the  bird. 

Sold  Kverywhere.     Price.  50  cents;    Boards,  60 
cents;    Cloth,   $1.00.     Pamphlet  containinjjf  Speci- 
men Pa^cs  of  Son{,;s  and  fnll  contents  of  the  sev- 
eral numbers  sent  without  charge. 

Hnrper  k  Itrothera,  New  Tork. 

Detailed  Itinerary  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Tourist 
Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York,  or  Broad  Street  Suiion, 
Philadelphia. 

J.  R.  WOOD.                                      GEO  W.  BOYD, 

Gen'l  Paa«.  Agent.                              Ass't  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 

Botany 


All  the  best  American  Botany  Texts  are  Published  by  the 
American  Book  Company.  The  following  standard  ^works 
are  adapted  for  high  schools,  academies,  colleges  and  ad- 
vanced students: 


Willis's  Practical  Flora  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  Botany.  Prof. 
Brigham,  of  Colgate  university,  says:  *'It 
is  a  storehouse  of  information  in  economic 
botany,  and  assembles  interesting  facts  of 
plant  history  and  geography  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere."  Large,  12 
mo,  illustrated,  $i.«Jo-  ^ 

Apgar*s  Trees  of  the  Northern  United 
States.  A  key  to  all  trees  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain^  and  north  of  Southern 
Varginia  and  Missouri      ^i.oo 

Apgar's  Plant  Analysis.  A  conveni- 
ently arranged  blank  book  for  the  systematic 
recording  of  descriptions  of  plants  analyzed 
in  class  work  ...  55 

Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany.  The  ele- 
ments of  botany  for  beginners  and  schools. 
Intended  to  ground  students  in  structural 
botany  and  the  principles  of  vegetable 
growth  Nearly  six  hundred  helpful  and 
instructive  illustrations      94 

Gray's  Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Bot- 
any. A  new  edition,  revised  and  extended 
by  Prof.  L  H.  Bailey,  Cornell  University. 
The  book  has  been  re- set  in  new  type,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  three  pages  added. 
The  aim  has  been  not  to  change  the  method 
of  Prof.  Gray's  original  w^ork,  but  rather  to 
increase  its  value  and  extend  its  usefulness 
by  additional  matter  and  such  changes  in 
detail  as  were  thought  necessary  to  bring 
the  work  up  to  date. 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  of  the 
Northern  United  States,  including  the 
district  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  Twenty- 
five  illustrations  of  sedges,  grasses,  ferns,  etc. 
Sixth  edition ....  $1,62 

Same.  Tourists'  Edition.  Printed  on 
thin,  tough  paper,  and  bound  in  full  leather, 
limp  sides,  cut  flush.  It  can  be  carried  in 
the  pocket  and  will  stand  rough  usage.  J 2. 00 

Gray's  Lessons  and  Manual.  In  one 
volume.  Comprising  the  Lessons  in  Botany 
and  the  Manual  of  Botany J2.16 


Coulter's  Botany  of  the  Bocky  Hoim- 

tains.  A  flora  adapted  to  the  njoun*ajn 
sections  of  the  United  States  to  the  icoth 
meridian -•  ^1.62 

Gray  and  Coulter's  Text  Book  of 
Western  Botany.  Gray's  Lessons  ar^d 
Coulter's  Manual  bound  in  one  voiome  J2-16 

Gray's  Structural  Botany.  Volume  I 
of  Gray's  Botanical  Text  Book,  the  highest 
American  authority J2  00 

Goodale's  Physiological  Botany.  Vol- 
ume II  of  Gray's  Botanical  Text  Bookj2.co 

Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Botany. 

By  J.  Dorman  Steele  and  Alphonsc  Wood. 
Proceeds  at  once  to  the  portrayal  and  an^ly* 
sis  of  an  entire  plant — root,  stem,  leaves  and 
flowers.     One  hundred  representative  placts 

are  treated  on  this  plan fi.oo 

Wood's  Lessons  in  Botany,  revised  by 
O.  R.  Willis.  Designed  for  schools  and  ac- 
ademies, it  is  a  suitable  introduction  to  anj 
of  the  botany  manuals 90 

Wood's     American    Botanist    and 

Florist,  also  revised  by  O.  R,  Willis.  A 
popular  and  comprehensive  text -book, 
adapted    to    class   instruction   and    private 

study  •    •    • *i.75 

Wood's  Descriptive  Botany.  The 
Flora  only  of  Wood's  American  Botanist 
and  Florist $1.25 

Wood's  New  Glass  Book  of  Botany. 

For  advanced  students  either  in  the  class 
rooms  of  high  schools,  seminaries  and  col- 
leges, in  private  study  or  in  travel,  745 
illustrations  and  six  full-page  plates  .  I2.50 

Youmans's  First  Book  in  Botany. 
Recognizes  the  true  basis  of  a  knowledge  of 
botany  as  that  familiarity  with  the  actual 
characters  of  plants  which  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  direct  and  habitual  inspection  of 
them •    •    •      .64 

Youmans's  Descriptive  Botany.    A 

practical  guide  to  the  classidcation  of  plants. 
Popular  flora J1.20 

Bentley's  Physiological  Botany.  Ad- 
apted to  American  schools  as  a  sequel  to 
Youmans's  Descriptive  Botany  .    .    .  j5i.20 


Botany  section  of  our  List  and  circulars  of  the  best  Botany  texts  published  in  this 
country  mailed  free  on  request.  Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices.  IntroduclioQ 
terms  made  known  on  request.     Correspondence  invited. 

HEW  70BZ  CINCIKITATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA  POBTLAVO,  S 
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J.  P.  Mc CAS  KEY,. 
Lancaster,  Pa 


THE   NEW 


JobDsoD'sUDiuersal  Cyclopaedia 


The   Only   New  Cyclopaedia   Produced    in 
America  within  the  past  twenty  years. 


Two  Millionaire  Publishers  and 

Thirty-siz  American  Scholars  and  Educators  have  united 

to  Produce  a  Better  Cyclopeedia  than  has 

Ever  Before  Been  PubUshed. 


More  tlxan  $500,000.00  Zxpended  in  tlie  Froduo-^ 

tion  of  THiB  "Work. 


From  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL,  D.,  Deparrtment  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  EducatdOD, 
^WaBhingtoOi  D.  O,  November  4, 1894. 

Dear  Sir  :  1  have  eKamined  carefully  the  ntw  edilion  of  Jo H Tyson's  Universal  Cyclopedia,  as  fwr 
as  issued,  and  find  the  woik  a  material  impmvement  on  the  old  edition.  A  great  merit  of  the  Cyclopaidim 
from  the  beginnin^i  has  been  thai  its  artlcLes  were  prepared  by^  speciali^s,  each  in  his  own  department.  A 
specialist  can  say  very  much  mote  in  a  given  space  regarding  hi&  ippic  than  a  mere  compiler  can  do;  he  knows 
how  !o  get  the  essential  points  and  the  newest  results  in  the  fewest  words*  Hence  I  have  found  I  he  Cyclow 
pre  -ia  from  the  l>cf(inniitg  to  be  one  of  the  mo^t  useful  of  ils  class,  more  useful  than  some  more  voJiimincMi» 
Cyclopaedias.  Ihe  new  edition  is  a  decided  advance  in  cyclopaedia  making,  A  set  of  this  work  ougbl  li*  be 
found  in  every  schoolhouse,  and  the  pupils  ought  to  be  taught  how  to  use  it. 

Very  trnly  yours. 

(Signed)  WM.  T.  HARRIS,  Commissioner, 


A.  J.  JOHNSON  COMPANY,  PuUishers,  72  Fifth  Ave,  New  Tork. 


School  Boards! 
Blank  Order  Book 

On  TreaBurer  of  School  District. 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  School  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  conyenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
upon  the  Treasurer — and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
'taohed,  at  the  following  rates: 

Ortfer  Book  In  •cocftct  All  Blanks  l«eft 

Open*   Book  Contalnflns  Xfeiree 

Hnndrcd  Onlera,  #s.oo. 


Books  Printed  to  Special  Order: 

with  Name  of  District  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  in- 
cluding Name  of  Treasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  style. 
Book  Containing  Three  Hundred  Orders,  $3  oo. 

We  have  also  been  printing  Special  Order  Books  for  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  and  ior  Road  Commissioners,  in  Town- 
ships  and  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  form  as 
above,  with  changes  desired. 

J.  P.  McCASKET,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


It  will  pay  in  money  and  temper  to  throw  away  the 
old  wells  now  in  use,  and  replace  them  with  the 
•*  Dnst- Proof."  Samples  sent,p(»stpaiH,  on  receipt  of 
ten  (loj  cents.  Address  Dnst-Proof  Ink-StaiK' 
Ca.»  Lancaster,  Pa. 


(Highest  Awtfd  World's  Pair) 
In  Stock  to  suit  any  kind  of  school  at  small  cost. 
Thedesi^Qsarenew,onirinal,artistic.  Lithographed. 
Orders  filled  the  day  rec'd.  Special  designs  to  order. 
Samples — by  giving  name  of  school,  number  needrd. 
Programs. etc. for  commencement.  A//»«/;'f>n  this  paper 
C.  L.  RICKETTS,  Opera  Hoase  Bids:.  *  CHICAGO. 


Songs. 


Franklin 

Square 

Collection. 


It  would  be  tlifiicult,  if  not  inipojisible, 
to  gather  more  features  of  interest  into  a 
work  of  this  kinil.  Not  only  t-.re  many  of 
the  best  songs  and  h\mns  iu  the  liuj^lish 
language  here  given — both  old  and  new — 
but  there  are  ahso  songs  and  hymns  for 
children  and  the  schotds.  'I' here  are  songs 
of  home  and  of  country,  of  loVw.*  and  fame, 
of  heart  anrl  sou!,  of  d^voiion  and  praise, 
with  their  sari  and  sweet  or  lively  melodies, 
and  with  grand  old  chorak  that  stir  the  heart 
ami  lift  it  in  worshi,).  JU-sidcs  the  words 
and  music,  explanatory  and  historic  notes 
are  given  to  indicate  tieir  oriijin  and  signi- 
ficnnce.  Tlic^e  books  cannot  fail  to  become 
immensely  popular. — Lutheran  Observer, 

Sold  I^/eryw'T"-e.  Price,  ^ri  cent*;;  Cloth.  5r.oo. 
F  I  I  oonteTJts  of  the  Sfv  rnl  Nimil)- rs.  with  Spcci- 
w\r\  Pn're«  of  fnvorite  Son^.s  x\\\  l  Hvmn-!  setit  by 
Uarper  &  Broth-jrs,  Njw  York,  to  any  fiddre^ss. 


Commit  to 


.Memory. 

In  Oermany  the  children  In  the  schools  Commit 
to  Memory  the  words  they  are  accustomed  to 
sing,  and  they  are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  Music  any- 
where ;  especially  when  jfreat  numhers  are  as- 
sembled do  they  sing  together.  In  mighty  chorus, 
the  songs  and  hymns  of  the  Fatherland  without 
reference  to  a  bool<  "for  the  words."  This  Is 
a  grand  result  coming  out  of  the  Schools,  in 
America  too  much  time  is  occupied  in  teaching, 
not  enough  in  learning,  and,  as  a  result,  when 
we  want  to  sing— perhaps  only  the  National 
Hymn— "nobody  Icnows  the  words."  Let  it  be 
regarded  an  essential  part  of  School  work,  daily 
or  weekly,  for  Teacher  and  pupil  to  Commit  to 
Memory  some  good  thing  in  Prose  or  Verse. 

The  Frankliti  Sqnnre  Sonp  Collection  comprises 
Kichr  Ntniibers.  which  may  be  had  bontul  sepa- 
rately or  in  different  styles.'  These  numbers  may 
also  be  had  in  two  volumes  at  ?3  00  each.  For  full 
list  of  contents,  sixteen  hundred  songs  and  hviuns, 
alphabetical! V  arrant'ed.  aildross 

Sazper  &  Brothers,  I7e-w  york. 


i^Ten  Old  Songs, 

The  brief  list  given  below  names 
ten  songs  from  each  Number  of  the 
Franklin  Square  Song  Collection. 
This  is  only  one- twentieth,  by  the 
Arithmetic,  of  the  round  Two  Hun- 
dred to  be  found  in  each  Number,  or 
of  the  Sixteen  Hundred  iu  the  Eight 
Numbers  thus  far  issued. 

Mo.  1,  All  Tosrether,  Annie  Laurie.  Bine  Bells 
of  Scotland,  Bonnie  Doon,  Columbia,  the  Gem  of 
the  Ocean  ;  Home,  Sweet  Home  ;  Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer, Loujf,  Loujif  At^o:  Old  Oakeu  Bucket,  When 
the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly. 

Ko,  a.  Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton  ;  Rver  of 
Thee,  Jnanita.  Kathleen  Mavournecn,  Killaruey, 
Mary  of  Ar^yle,  Speak  Gently.  The  Long  Weary 
Dav.  Twickenham  Ferry,  What  is  Home  without  a 
Mother? 

Ko.  3.  Ah  !  I  have  Sighed  to  Rest  Mc.  A  Life 
on  the  Ocean  Wave,  Be  Kind  to  the  Love«l  Ones  at 
Home.  Blue  Juniata;  Chime  Again.  BeautiTul  Bells; 
Do  They  Miss  Me  at  Home?  In  Happy  Moments, 
Old  House  at  Home,  Raiu  Upon  the  Roof,  The  Va- 
cant Chair. 

Bio.  4.  Dublin  Bay,  Happy  Are  We  To-Night, 
Boys  ;  Keller's  American  Hymn*,  Ossians  Serenade, 
Rock  Me  to  Sleep,  Mother ;  vSearch  Throtigh  the 
Wide  World,  Sweeter  than  the  Breath  of  Morning, 
Traucadillo,  When  the  Bloom  is  on  the  Rye. 

No.  5.  All  Among  the  Barley,  Ben  Bolt,  Fair 
Laud  of  Poland.  Home  Again,  Maryland,  My  Marv- 
land  ;  Speed,  My  Bark  ;  Thoti  Art  So  Near  and  Vet 
So  Far;  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp ;  When  I  Come; 
Wit.iin  this  Sacred  Dwelling. 

Ko.  ^.  Alice  Gray,  Andreas  Hofer.  Kves  So 
Blue  and  Dreaming,  Faded  Flowers.  Listen' to  the 
Mocking  Bird,  Jamie's  on  the  Stormy  Sea.  Men  of 
Harlech,  Rockawav.  She  Wore  a  Wreath  of  Roses, 
Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground. 

l^Jo.  7.  Cousin  Jcdediah,  Gentle  Annie,  Hark, 
I  Hear  :ni  Aujjcl  Sing,  Irish  F^migrants  Lament, 
Touch  tlie  Harp  Gently,  Love's  GoUk-n  Dream; 
The  Vears  Creep  Slowlv"  bv,  Lorena  ;  O  Give  Me  but 
My  Arab  Steed,  The  Star  6t  Glengary. 

Ko.  8.  Chimes  of  Zurich,  Flow,  Rio  Verde; 
There's  a  Good  Time  Cominp.  I'd  Weep  with  Thee, 
Lone  Starry  Hours,  Lovely  Nancy,  Johnnv  Schmo- 
ker.  Mermaid's  Ftveninp  Soncr.  Ola  Kasy'Chair  by 
the  FMre,  The  German  Fatherland. 
•**Sold  Flverywhere.  Price,  50  cents;  Boards,  60 
cents;  Cloth,  |i.oo.  Full  contents  of  the  Several 
Numbers,  with  Specimen  Pages  of  favorite  Songs 
and  Hymns  sent,  without  co.st,  to  any  address. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  Ne^w  York 


FOURTH   ftEVlSEO  EDfTION 

naqa^sJVI^i)^^!'  of  G^'<>l<>y> 

TrcADa^  of  tbe  Pr ni<ipJe«  uf  Uie  Sacnoc  witls  tpeciaJ 
iefAr«i}i:e  to  AitierVcan  G«o1ok)ca1  HiR^onr.    Hy  i»m*9 

fiuurt*  iind  two  tloitble-pai^e  mnpii. 

FRICE»  $5.00   PREPAID 

Eiinrcly  rewnucn»  and  rcbct  in  new  type,     InrrrH-    -    ^--^- 
ncw  theories,  and  new  facts  relating  lo  alt  department^, 
additional   maUer;    improved    arrangement;    largely   tncreoscd   n  r 

iUa^traUons;  all  enhancing  the  value  uf  the  work,  and  making  it  mutx:  uiao 
ever  worthy  of  ils  proud  position  a,s 

The  Standard  Manual  of  Geology  In  America. 


rnvaluabk  Aid»  to  Teacbera 
and    Students  of  Oeograpliy 

National 

Ceu^raplilc  Moaograplis 

on  the    rJiysical    Fcnturc*  uf 

the    fclaith's    Surface •       Pub 

lislicil    momlily    except    Hi 

July  :ind    AugMRl 

Now  Beady 
PHYSIOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES 

JOHN  W.  POWfiLL 
LftU  Oircvww  V.  S.  Ccologio^t  Survey 

^      ■-  $^  SO 

|o  Qfit  aJd  rcsa  -  fuJjM  ule   ijj   o,^^ 
vat^tce.  ....    ft.flo 

Sinfl^  M onogtafilii,  ,       .10 

AmeHcan  B<x>l<  Company 


N«w  YorlK 


Cine  I  nit  all 


Chicage^ 


NOW  KCllbT 


ROMAN   LIFE 

In  Latin  Prose 

and  Verse 


llliiBTrat-ve    Rt#iSi. 

Col 
Arr. 


CharacEerisiic  extracts  from 
ous  sources,  giving  a  reprocnL-..,^ 
survey  of  Latin  letters  for  I  be  itse  o( 
those  who  caunoi  devote  a  tonger 
course  to  the  study.  Naroefotts  sug- 
gestive helpful  lUttstTEtioiis  aic  on 
attracttve  feamre  of  t\m  eiBcepUonally 
handsome  teitl  bi>ak- 


Botfk*  senl  jirepaid  on  receipt  vi  piax'^.    Circulars,  Pri Cf?^* 
free-     CoiTe!i^H>iidcitcc  coidklly  inviied  on  iiil  ntattcn  pctlaji.; 
fictiootboolcs. 


AMERICAN  BOOKLCOMPANYj 


ll«w  York 


OlAcUaiiaU 


GlUQtco 


Soiioa 


Aiianta 


f<ini»]uL|Qt^ 


STTrn 


S[     W.C.SCHAEFFER.EDTTOII^  JOBrrS 


Th«  Receci^  PiOgrcSs.in  I  he  Public  Suliaols,  . 

GeoTge  WilJiim  Curtis  »s  tay  i^  —  -  ' 

Our  Stale  Ntirmal  SchooJ*      i 

An  OldCoapte:  ■■Liim*',v  -f   I" 

Japan's  Trianiplii  bn^n  ' 

Our  Growkn^  bcl^iool  Sy 

GcotK*  Howi^nd't  Read 

KducHtioiiAli  Vaiuea  :  '^Sv....  ...■  

Sympathies  and  Actipatbies^  lf«cy  lr:»i*t. 
The  Two  Aimi  m  Educatien  ;  AptttjlwU 
1  he  Two  Si  del  of  ■  Cftie  of  Otafiipliee^ 
A  Study  of  the  Life  of  Dth  Hcjlme*. 

A  PoBisjc  StAni(». ■''  '  "■' 

LcArntQi  to  Read,  .   ,   .  >   . 
Vitllii|;e  Inapfovemeivl, 
Editorial  Der-'-'T--      ''^  -  >' 

CM!      l.'liiV..ii 

Omcial  Dep., 

Mdiic  Pige  — "Coni.?  afi  '  ^.ee  Me,"' 


M  « 


/■    ft^tfrti      4'^6 


^1 


uf  ioteieii.  / 
...  *  -  Afici' 

t  -  Kttiiuii    -    ,.  / 

Ve4ir*>  ,  -  .    .      *fe*j 

r  .^tiu/*     St'Amity  fAt/i.  4^ht 
.       ......       .    .    .   .   .ift* 

Who  Shjill  F*|il«lu  Til  em  ?  .^84 

<  4aii 

-.JCB,  .    .     .  4'Ji 
■rva,    .    .    .495 

...  vrd- 

■  -.'.I- 
....,    .-...^.     .:    il^ck 
r  AmcrtCAD  l^^Htjje,  ,  4J& 
ctiou  iti  the  Feniujrl- 
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J.  p.  McCASKEY. 

LANCAbTEP:,.  PA. 


tv^Tif^fa 


Johnson's  Onivepsal  Cyclopaedia 


The  Only  Nevr  Cyclopaedia;   The  Only  Modem 
Cyclopaedia ;  The  Only  Authoritative  Cy- 
clopaedia in  the  English  Lianguage. 


Adopted  by  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  Ci^y  ordered  54  sets  of  the  New  Johnson  Cycki[Ki:^dlau 
December  31st,  1894,  for  use  in  the  public  schools. 


Recommended  by  the  V.  8.  Bureau  of  Education. 

"  A  set  of  this  work  ought  to  be  found  in  ever^  school-house,  and  the  pupils  ought  to  be  taught 
how  to  use  it." 


Mecomm^ended  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Dep^t.  of  Pub.  Instruction. 

I  have  examined  the  new  edition  of  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopaedia.  It  is,  in  its  completeness 
and  accuracy,  an  admirable  work.  It  is  notable  for  being  comprehensive  in  matter  and  compact  in 
form.  It  greatly  surpasses  all  others  in  the  number  of  thoioujjhiy  competent  writers  engaged  in 
preparing  it,  and  the  amount  of  new  and  valuable  information  which  it  contains. 

Its  superiority  is  conspicuously  manifest  after  a  brief  examination.  One  is  appalled  at  iHc 
amount  of  labor  it  suggests.  I  know  of  no  work  in  our  language  equal  to  it  for  use  in  American 
homes,  libraries,  and  schools. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  31,  1894.  (Signed)  J.  F.  CROOKER.  Superintendent. 


I  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclop/Edia  is  now  being  adopted 
|3y  many  School  Boards  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ihroughout  the  country.     Send  for  circulars. 


).  APPLETON  &  CO., 
L  J.  JOHNSON  CO, 


Putlisliers,  72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


NOAH    K.   TtAVtS 


I     P.    MCCA!i|CKV 


HENRV    DKlSLEk 


The  Authors' Portraits  which  surround 
this  page,  representing  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished types  of  American  scholarship,  are 
taken  from  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers'  ScbooU 
Book  Catalcguf,  which  has  just  been  published. 

The  following  works,  with  many  other  of  the 
text-books  described  in  this  catalogue,  are  by 
these  authors : 


Bowne's  Principles  of  Ethics. 
Davis's  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic 
Mc(>skey's   Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  — 

Eight  Numbers. 
GildersJeeve's  Pindar. 
Harper's  Classical  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Tcxt- 

Books,  etc  ,  etc. 
Lewis's  Latin  Dictionaries. 
Newcomb*s  Popular  Astronomy. 
Quackenbos's  Ancient  Literature. 
Rolfe's  Illustrated  Shakespeare— 40  vols. 
Swinton's  Studies  in  English  Literature. 

A  long  list  of  standard  text-books  Jiid  works 
of  reference,  by  well-known  authors,  is  de- 
scribed in  Harper's  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
School  and  College  Text-Books  for  1 894.  In- 
structors interested  in  getting  the  best  text- 
books for  their  classes  arc  invited  to  send  for  it. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  I>ubli5her8, 
New  York. 


WILLIAM    S\' INTON 


SIMOV    N'BWCOMB 


AgltJ;>£N    t.    ROWSX 


CHAILTO.V  T.    LEWIS 


BASIL   I-  GILDBRSL^EVK 


jOH\-    U.   (.>L:  A  Chi  EN  DOS 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


JMEWEST    HOOKiS 


Boman  Life  In  L&Uu  ProB#  and  Terao.    \iy 

fuliy  illusiraleil  ..,,.,.., St.^ 


iirKr.[c  i,i,ii.'*ct  ..^1  M...   u 


.  i|   mv*  r  kiiv  '-'I 


Oicero's  Oato  M&!or  de  Seoectute*    %  C* 


to  be  the  f;.'.-' t  til, III.  iiul  rl-,js  unrl.  ihji.'  lii  Ifn"  AfUt-ii.. i/i  m^rkft,** 


PHrSt    T  AtiT-i     'Rr.fY^liticr':^         iLv    T,"        V  i  i* 
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O^rmati  Beading  Bootes     (New  ScticM) 
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Myths  oF  KoT^tUern    t^ftiidi? 

A  n 

Sohool  Iniereeta  auU  V 


Iltifllli    Ui   E::!L'f]liCu!i" 

Elamaiita   c 


Manual  of  * 


.M,    i  \U 


0^^^-,^  "t  Legende#--Part  L    By  H,  A- 

^:     V. .-     ■  —  <^^ 
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B!ect!o  Bnffllsh  Olaepicjs 
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K?>.  r  to  Amertc&n 

New  Vnric,  Ctaciniuitit  ChiCflfiO' 


HOfxie  OeoErai^tiy.    B(f  i 


^luucr^  iyjj^eitcd  by  iht  iJuOLjAilt^ 


Bociki  scot  to  aoy  address  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices^  Bolletin  of  Nevr  &Odk«  fetfe. 
We  cordially  invite  correspondence,  Addi^ess  Aubrican  Book  Comtativ,  Now^Vori, 
Cincinnah.  Chicago,  Boston.  Atlivnia,  or  PortUndj  Of«, 


JUNE.  1895. 
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*<Sc]aool  Officials  Stiould  Buy  XTo  Other." 

PARENTS! 

1^   Have  you  the  health  and  strength  of  your 
■  children   at  heart  ? 

IF  SOf  insist  upon  their  being  seated  comfortably  in  school 


This  cui  ^hows  (nir  uctinate  Men^uring  Ciauj»e  in  use.  After  ihe  pupil^s  lower  lin  b  is  measured,  ihe 
Ch^iir  is  adjusted  lu  ihe  exiitt  siuinp  hci^^'hU  ihc  i.  esk  lEi  then  j.kced  at  the  pioprr  I  cft^ht,  and  ihe  pupil  u 
CkmtforUtbly  a  ui  Sritnti/ititUi/  settee'. 


THIS  IS  ^  VZTAZi  MATTER 

and  is  receiving  the  attention  of  the  most   intelligent  people.     See  that  the  new 

CHANDLER 
Adjustable  Desk  SLnd  Chair 

Is  tisei]  ta  Furiiisti  vour  School. 

JS^ow  {ft  Une   in   litrndi-eds  «/'   the    Best  Sehooln    in  the    CoHfitrtf. 


foetid  fur  Descriptive  CetaloKiie. 


Chandler  Adjustable  School  Furniture  Company. 

25  ARCH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SIX  TEOUSAITD  SETS  TEUS  FAB  FBZNTSD. 


mi  IlAHCASTEBgCHOOLPOTTOES. 

New  Plates.~Prltited  on  Botli  Sides.—Pfew  Xype. 


^■n&CORATE  your  School- Room :  Nothing  can  be  too  good  for  it.  A  school  officer  in  a  late  report,  notes 
^'^  a  contrast  as  follows:  **  Many  of  our  School-Rooms  are  decorated  with  engravings,  mottoes,  etc.,  but, 
in  one  township  visited,  nothing  but  dirt  and  chalk-marks  were  found  upon  the  dingy  walls."  The  very  best 
X>ecoratton,  for  the  money,  is  a  good  set  of  Mottoes,  and  the  «*  Lancaster  Mottoes"  are  everywhere  approved. 

TWELVE  CARDS.  8x14  INCHES.    PRINTED  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

IBeftt  Tinted  6-ply  Card.    Colon— Salmon  and  Green.    Beat  Card  Ink  Used.    Black  Type,  Bold  and  Attractive. 
Read  with  £a»e  across  a  Large  {»chool-Koom.    Appropriate  for  *'*^*'''«^ -Schools  as  well  as  I>ay- Schools. 

THESE  MOTTOES  have  been  heartily  approved  wherever  seen.  A*  a  mere  attraciivc  icature  of  the  School-Room,  they  arc  worth  the 
price  at  which  they  are  advertised  ;  while  their  influence  upon  the  mind  of  many  a  pupil  cannot  be  otherwise  than  good.  They  are 
on  the  finest  extra-calendered  6-ply  "Railroad"  (not  China)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  manufactured.  I'he  only  colors  used  are 
iialmon  and  Green — half  of  each  set  being  salmon  and  the  remaining  half  green — these  colors  contrasting  agreeably  with  the  deep  black 
of  the  Mottoes.  They  are  printed  OS  BOTH  SIDES — thus  makin;;  one  set  equivalent  to  two — so  that  they  may  be  turned,  as  desired*  to 
&fibrd  variety  on  the  walls  of  the  School-Room  or  to  impress  more  deeply  some  lesson  in  morals  or  conduct.  They  arc  of  such  size  (8x14 
inches),  as  to  look  well  when  hung,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  large  for  convenience  in  mailing.  iBQ^Sent  post-paid, securely  enveloped, 
on  receipt  of  $i.  10,  or  by  exprej»s,  when  several  sets  are  desired  by  the  school  officers  of  a  district,  at  Ji.oo  per  set. 


THIRTY   MOTTOES   AND   THB   LORD'S   PRAVBR. 

THOU  GOD  SEEST  ME.  Revbrsb:  Be  Polite.  Strive  to  Please,  a.— Never  Forget  that  God  is  Ruling.  Rrvrksb: 
••  With  Malice  toward  None,  With  Charity  for  All.  Boys,  Don't  be  Mean.  3.— Be  Kind  to  One  Another.  Rbvrrsb  : 
Always  be  "On  Time."  No  Idlers  Here.  4.— The  Golden  Rule:  Do  unto  Others  as  You  would  have  Others  do  unto  You. 
Rkverse:  Our  Life  is  What  >Ve  Make  It.  5.— The  School  Tax  is  the  Best  Tax.  Rkvkrsh:  Lost  Time  is  Never  Found 
Again.  6.— Know  When  to  be  Silent :  Know  What  to  Fear.  RhviiKSE :  **Think  and  Thank. "  •'  We  May  Reach  the  House  of 
Never,  Through  theStreet  of  By-and-By."  7.— Speak  the  Truth.  No  Lie  Thrives..  Riukhsk:  Do Ooe  Thing  at  a  Time, 
and  that  Well.  8  —Do  Right.  Have  Faith  in  God.  Ri: vkkse:  Who  Does  the  Best  He  Can  Does  Well,  Acts  Nobly.  Angels 
Do  No  More.  9. — Boys  I  Just  do  all  the  Good  you  can,  and  don't  Make  any  Fuss  about  it, — Charles  Dickenx'  Speech.  Kb- 
vkrse:  Be  Glad:  It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad,  Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God.— /''o'^  Jngeiom.  10.— God  Bless  Our 
School.  Rrvekse:  A  Silent  >Vorker  is  better  than  a  Noisy  Talker,  it.— No  Bad  Thoughts.  Keep  Your  Soul  Clean. 
Kbversr:  Lost!  Ten  Golden  Minutes,  Each  Studded  with  Sixty  Diamond  Seconds,  xa.— The  Lord's  Prayer.  Kevbksb: 
Chewing,  Smoking,  Lying,  Drinking,  Swearing  :  Boys,  they  Cost  too  Much  !  [Choice  Extracts  as  Sub-Mottoes.] 

"  These  Mottoes  a  Grand  ffit— Needed  Everywhere— Will  Sell  Wherever  Seen." 
County  Superintendents  Recommend  Them. 

TeacHers  think  them  the  Pest  and  Cheapest  j^ottoes  published. 

FROM  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAT5. — "Every  one  knows  how  a  familiar  maxim  or  precept  of  childhood  may  be  strengthened  with 
years  until  it  becomes  a  rule  of  activ^n,  an  element  of  character  through  after-life.  These  mottoes  kept  before  the  eye  of  the  child 
would  continually  remind  him  of  noble  thoiiRhts  and  purposes,  and  point  the  way  to  a  better  life.  They  are  printed  on  heavy  and 
finely-colored  card -board,  8x14  inches  in  size,  in  prominent  and  tastefully -a  rr.inged  letters.  Besides  their  moral  influence  upon  the 
pupils,  they  would  be  ornamental  in  any  school-room.  ' — ••  The  Mottoes  arc  excellent,  and  would  be  ornamental  and  aseful  in  every  school- 
room- A  set  consists  of  twelve  heavy,  tinted  cirds,  printed  on  both  sides  " — ••These  Mottoes  are  printed  in  large  type.  They  are  all 
food,  and  we  have  no  doubt  their  silent  influence  is  felt  in  the  school -room  " — "  Much  good  may  be  done,  and  lasting  impressions  made  by 
anging  appropriate  mottoes  upon  the  walls  of  the  school-room.  We  know  of  none  better  or  chciiper  than  the  Lancaster  Mottoes." — 
*«They  are  upon  heavy  6-pIy  card-board,  printed  on  both  side;,  and  can  be  read  with  ease  across  a  lar^c  school-room." 

FROM  SUPEKIXTENDKNTS  AND  TEACHERS.— "I  like  the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  Mottoes,  and  would  be  glad  to  know 
that  they  were  m  every  school-room.  They  are  valuable  decorations,  for  they  not  only  ornament  a  room,  but,  in  the  hands  of  a  live  teacher, 
many  lessons  in  morals  may  be  taught.  1  have  always  found  ihem  of  good  service  to  me  in  stimulating  my  pupils  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  love  virtue.  'J'ry  thi'm.  Teachers  0/  American  Youth.."— **\  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  teachers  The  Lancaster  School 
Mottoes.  They  undoubtedly  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  young  mind,  and  every  school  should  have  its  set,  it  being  as  much  the 
Instructor's  duty  to  teach  taste  a;id  order  as  arithmetic  and  grammar.  Most  of  our  schools  already  have  them."  — •*  In  one  of  our  school- 
rooms yesterday  I  saw  a  set  of  the  Lanca.ster  School  Mottoes  I  was  much  pleased  with  them,  and  think  they  should  be  in  every  school." 
— ''They  contain  so  much  in  little,  so  well  expres.sed  and  exhibited,  that  I  wish  every  teacher  in  the  county  would  buy  and  use  a  full  set  of 
them." — **I  was  $0  delighted  with  them  that  1  at  once  placed  them  in  our  Sunday-school  room.  They  are  astonishingly  low  in  price, 
attractive  in  appearance,  and  appropriate  in  sentiment.  They  should  be  on  the  walls  of  every  school-room  in  the  land — need  only  to  be 
seen  to  secure  introduction." — "  W^e  would  not  be  without  them  for  three  times  their  cost — are  delighted  with  them  and  wish  that  wc  could 

fersuade  every  teacher  in  the  county  to  get  them  " — "I  find  these  Mottoes  in  the  school-room  an  incentive  to  effort." — "Please  forward^ 
y  express,  nine  sets  for  the  schools  of  our  district.  We  re-^ard  them  as  among  the  necessary  school  supplies." — " My  boys  and  girls  have 
contributed  their  dollar  for  these  Mottoes  for  our  school-room.  Send  additional  set." — "They  have  been  hij^hly  recommended,  and  I  must 
have  them." — "  Have  seen  the  Lancastiir  Mottoes,  and  mtist  have  a  set  to  decorate  my  school-room.  Think  they  will  be  of  great  use  to 
me." — "When  the  question  was  asked  before  recess  to-day, 'How  many  want  the  Afottocs?'  every  hand  was  up.a  Their  sparkling  eyes 
attested  their  interest." — "Plea^ie  send  me  a  set  of  The  Lanca.ster  Mottoes.  They  are  the  most  appropriate  I  have  seen,  ancl  I  want  them 
for  my  school." — "  Yesterday  morning  I  proposed  to  the  boys  and  girls  that  we  send  for  The  Lancaster  Mottoes  to  make  our  school-room 
look  more  like  'living.'  as  one  of  the  schokirs  expressed  it.  Enclosed  find  price  of  the  Mottoes,  which  we  hope  to  have  soon,  as  the  young 
folks  are  Impatient  to  .see  them."  — "  Please  find  inclosed  amotmt  for  set  of  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  from  a  teacher  who  introduces  them 
Into  every  school  where  opportunity  otTers." — "Our  scho«)ls  here  are  graded  Two  of  our  teachers  have  ordered  mottoes  for  their  rooms. 
One  of  them  has  The  I^ncaster  Mottoes,  another  a  diff^ercnt  set.  I  very  much  prefer  'The  Lancaster.'  " — "My  boys  are  looking  for  them. 
They  order  them  of  their  own  accord  " — "  My  pupils  contribute  the  money  to  pay  for  the  set  herein  ordered.  I^att  year  I  was  teaching  in 
an  adjoining  county,  and  furnished  the  school  mottoes  in  the  same  manner.  My  pupils  were  delighted  with  them.  Such  things  as  these 
arc  needed  to  make  our  country  schools  inviting.  No  need  of  a  compulsory  law  if  teachers  make  the  schools  home-like  and  attractive." — 
'*  1  have  heard  these  mottoes  very  hiuhly  spoken  of,  and  have  concluded  to  try  them  myself  "—"  Hearing  The  l^incaster  School  Mottoes  so 
highly  recommended,  and,  thinking  them  superior  to  those  1  can  purchase  at  a  book-.store,  I  have  resolved  to  have  them  for  my  school- 
room."—Miss  Abby  S.  Hinckley  writes  from  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia:  "  Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes,  which 
I  see  advertised  in  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  Our  school  is  so  enthusiastic  over  the  description  of  these  cheap  and  beautiful 
mottoes,  that  the  children  are  impatient  for  the  mails  to  go  and  return.  5^end  them  as  soon  as  possible."— Mi.ss  Lizzie  Hinckley,  of  Park- 
ersburg, writes  a  few  days  later:  "  I  had  the  pleasure,  last  week,  of  examining  a  set  of  mottoes  which  my  sister  has  just  received  for  her 
school,  and  wish  to  have  a  set  for  my  own  school  immediately.  Enclosed  piease  find  ;Ji  to,  for  which  forward  a  set  to  my  address." — Miss 
K.  E.  Smith,  also  of  Parkersburg,  writes:  "I  have  just  seen  some  school  canls  in  Miss  Hinckley's  room,  which  I  like  very  much.  Please 
send  me  also  a  .set  by  return  of  mail."     So  of  others ;  but  space  will  not  permit  further  extracts. 

Sent  post-paid,  to  any  acldress,  on  receipt  of  #i.io.   They  are  put  up  in  heavy  en- 
velopes of  Manilla  paper,  so  as  to  secure  them  from  rouarh  nsasre  in  the  malls. 

Address  J.  P.  McCASKBY,  I^ncaster,  Pa. 


VALUABLE    BOOKS 

FOR  TEACHERS 


II. 
III. 


IV. 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 

By  David  Perkins  Pac.e.    i2roo.  Cioih 
$  1 .00. 

AmhorU  copyrijrht  rdiiion.  edite'I  and  cnl  tnrcd 
by  Chancellor  W.  H  P^yn«,  LInivrrs,ity  of  N.^s^h- 
villc.  It  contains  a  P.ifgrsphicjl  Sketch  anJ  a 
Topical  Index.  Prohablv  the  wiile-t  read  j-cdA- 
gofiical  work  ever  piibii>hed,  it  w.i':  che  pioneer, 
ys  ji  IS  now  the  patriarch,  of  profcisiona.1  bocks 
for  teachers. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Society 

By  A.  W.  Small  and  Gf.orue  E.  Vin- 
CKNT.     i2mo.     CI  th.     $i.So. 

**T  have  examined  Smatl  and  Vincent's  •Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  ol  Society,'  and  lAe  it 
thr>roiij;bly  well.  It  is  a  rriMm^  of  the  subject 
Mich  as  we  have  needed,  and  will  do  miidi  to 
rexciie  sociology  from  the  amorphous  sL.uc  in 
which  it  ha"*  remained  a  perilously  long  lime.**  — 
Amos  C.  Warner,  Iceland  SlanKtrd,  Jr  L'nivcr- 
sity. 

Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome 

By  H.  A.  GUERBER.     $1.50. 

A  new  mythology  for  school,  home,  and  li- 
brary. Seventy  one  sump  uouf  full- page  pic- 
tures: charming  literary  style. 

Myths  of  Northern  Lands 

By  H.  A.  GuPRBER.     Cloth.  Beautifully 
illustrated.     ^1.50. 

A  hand  book  of  Northern  mythology,  written 
in  the  same  fascinating  style  as  "Myths  of  Greece 
and  Rome  "  Ntimerous  full-page  illnstraiions 
illuminate  the  text  and  add  charm  to  the  work 
The  legends  are  narrated  with  special  reference 
to  literature  and  art. 

The   Schoolmaster   in  Comedy 
and  Satire 

By  the  author  of  'The   Schoolmaster  in 
Literature.*    ^1.40. 

Selectiouii,  humorous  and  .satirical,  drava  from 
the  best  sources,  representing  a  most  interesting 
phase  of  the  lencher's  life  and  work.  A  biogra- 
phy is  given  of  each  author  quoted. 

The  Schoolmaster  in  Literature 

With   an  introduction  by  Edward  Ya\- 
GLESTON.    $1,40. 

"The  idea  of  the  collection  is  a  unique  one, 
and  the  collection  itself  i>  a  liter.iry  fe^sc,  whose 
quality  will  surprise  many." — N.  Y.  OhtMr^^r. 

Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices.  We  also  publish  the  Leading  Text  Books  of 
America^  adapted  to  every  grade  and  kind  of  school^  public  and  private^  city  and  country. 
Beit  books— lowest  prices — greatest  variety  from  which  to  select.  We  cordially  imnte  correspon- 
dence on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  selection  and  supply  of  school  books. 

AMERICAN    BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York       Cincinnati        Chicago        Boston        Atianta        Portland,  Ofv. 


National      Geographic      Mono- 
graphs 

Invaluable  aids  to  teachers  and  students 
of  geography.  Pulilished  monthly  dur- 
ing the  school  year.     Now  reatly  : 

I.     Physiographic  Processes 
Physiographic  Features 
Physiographic     Regions     of 
the  O.  S. 
By  John  W.  Powki.l.  Late  Direc- 
tor U.  S.  (ieolo^ical  Survey. 

Lakes  and  Sinks  of  Nevada 
By  Israel  C.  Russell,  University 
of  Michigan. 

Annual  suhsciiption,  ten  monographs, 
payable  in  advance,  5 1.5  3.  Annual  sub- 
scription, five  copies  of  each  to  one  ad- 
dress, payable  in  atlvance,  ^6.00.  Single 
monographs,  20  cents.  Remit  with  order 
to  American  Hook  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

School  Interests  and  Duties 

By  Robert  M.  King  Indianapolis  High 
School.     l2mo.     Cloth,     ^i.oo. 

The  principles  of  co-operation  advocated  by 
David  Perkins  Page  in  hiN  address  "'ihe  Mutual 
Duties  of  Parents  and  Te.tchers"  arc  here  cx- 
tcniied.  brouiiht  down  to  the  present  time,  und 
applied  to  existing  sy -tents  of  school  government. 

Dr.  I.  W.  Bashford,  President  of  Ohio  Wcs- 
leyan  University,  says  '* 'Si  hool  Intcrcts  and 
Duties'  might  well  have  been  named  'Applied 
PedaRojjv  '  It  ii.  one  of  the  most  practical  hand- 
books which  a  tciicher  can  own." 

School  Management 

By  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White.  i2mo. 
Cloth.     $1.00. 

•*I  find  'School  Management'  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  practical  books  that  has  been  written 
on  the  management  ol  schools." — Hon.  W.  T. 
Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioiter  of  Education. 

Elements  of  Pedagogy 

By  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White.  i2mo. 
Cloth.    1 1. 00. 

With  the  exception  of  Page's  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching,  this  is  the  n.o^l  widely  read 
teachers'  booic  ever  published  in  this  country. 
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